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Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

American  institutions  are  the  expression  of  American  spirit  and 
American  opportuiptj.  Neither  can  be  understood  apart  from  the 
other.  With  an  innate  desire  for  freedom  of  expression  and  an 
unlimited  opportunity  for  such,  a  variety  of  institutional  life  is 
inevitable.  E^|rerywhere  in  this  country,  individual,  local,  or  denomi- 
national pride  has  worked  to  establish  such  institutions  as  best 
represented  its  own  peculiar  whims,  beliefs,  or  needs.  Witness  the 
hundreds  of  schools  and  churches  of  our  land.  Under  no  other 
form  of  government  would  such  a  condition  have  been  possible. 

No  one  questions  the  value  of  this  freedom  of  expression,  for  it 
constitutes  the  basis  of  American  progress.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
however,  it  has  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  uniformity.  Our 
institutions  have  varied  as  individuals  and  localities  have  varied. 
They  have  sprung  into  existence  more  or  less  spontaneously  and  quite 
independently  of  each  other;  and  standardization,  if  it  has  come  at 
all,  has  followed  rather  than  preceded  their  establishment.  As  a 
result  the  student  of  American  life  seems  ever  to  be  confronted  with 
the  task  of  defining  and  standardizing  institutions  that  already  exist 
rather  than  of  working  out  plans  for  those  he  may  hope  to  establish 
in  the  future. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  field  of  education.  Witness 
oar  secondary  schools  and  our  colleges.  These  institutions  are 
comparatively  recent  in  origin.  As  a  result  of  individual,  denomi- 
national, and  local  pride,  however,  they  have  multiplied  into  the 
thousands.  While  in  some  respects  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
typical  and  stable  of  American  institutions,  still  they  are  undefined. 
Only  comparatively  recently  has  there  been  any  significant  attempt 
to  standardize  them.  Even  now  we  are  not  certain  that  our  defini- 
taoDs  and  standards  are  correct.  Monroe  says:^  ''In  our  own 
countzy  the  views  concerning  secondary  education  are  of  the  most 
diveise  character,  even  among  those  who  are  specialists  in  this 
field.'' 


>  Monroe:  Piineiples  of  Secondary  Edaoation,  p.  1. 
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It  is  not  surprisio^'undel*  these  conditions  that  we  should  have, 
from  time  to  time;f*4](^re  or  less  radical  departures  from  the  tradi- 
tional form  of'^0c<>ildary  school  and  college.  The  junior  high  school 
on  the.one'*hand  and  the  junior  collie  on  the  other  are  both  good 
exaiQfiies'.  df  such  variations.  Here  again  we  have  institutions 
^[^pMring  more  or  less  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  individual  whim 
\.%Qt  local  need,  and  here  again  definition  and  standardization  lag 
•  "behind. 

The  term  ''junior  collie"  is  now  widely  accepted  as  applying  to 
those  institutions,  either  public  or  private,  which  offer  the  first  two 
years  of  the  standard  college  course,  above  and  beyond  the  standard 
15  units  of  high-school  work.  A  variety  of  factors  have,  within  the 
past  few  years,  given  an  unusual  significance  to  these  particular 
years  of  our  educational  system.  These  will  be  considered  at  length 
in  a  later  chapter.  ^ 

The  problem  of  standardizing  the  junior  college  and  of  perfecting 
its  oi^anization  seems  now  to  be  pressing.  There  are  more  than  100 
institutions  calling  themselves  junior  collies.  About  40  of  them 
have  been  organized  within  the  past  three  years.  The  median  date 
for  the  organization  of  the  80  junior  colleges  considered  in  this 
investigation  is  1915. 

Of  still  greater  importance  than  the  rapid  growth  in  number  of 
these  institutions  is  the  fact  that  they  seriously  affect  the  present 
organization  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  public  junior 
college  means  an  addition  of  two  years  to  the  traditional  high-school 
course.  The  private  junior  college  presupposes  the  limiting  of  the 
activities'  of  the  small  college  to  two  years  of  standard  college  work. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  if  the  junior  college  is  accepted  as  a  per- 
manent feature  of  our  educational  system,  it  will  involve  a  reor- 
ganization of  our  traditional  institutions. 

One  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  junior-college  movement, 
Dean  Lange,  of  the  University  of  California,  suggests  the  following 
broad  questions  which  he  says  are  inseparable  from  the  junioj^college 
movement  as  a  whole:  ^ 

Shall  certain  colleges  have  their  heads  cut  off,  and,  if  so,  by  whom? 

Shall  the  American  university  college  have  its  legs  cut  off,  and,  if  so,  where? 

Shall  the  American  four-year  school  be  stretched,  and,  if  so,  how? 

If  it  be  true  that  the  junior  college  involves  problems  which  so 
seriously  affect  the  organization  of  secondary  education,  then  cer- 
tainly iJie  rapid  rise  of  these  institutions  during  the  past  five  years 
is  a  matter  that  should  give  educators  much  concern. 

The  junior  college  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  should  be,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

1 1.Aiig«:  The  Junior  College.    Sch.  Rev.i  vol.  25,  September,  1917,  p.  465. 
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Before  we  can  see  clearly  what  it  is,  we  must  know  why  it  is.  Fun- 
damental to  this  and  future  discussions  of  this  problem,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  clear  analysis  of  the  forces  that 
have  contributed  to  the  origin  and  development  of  this  institution. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  have  detailed  information  as  to  the 
various  types  of  junior  collies  and  the  present  status  of  such  through- 
out the  country.  Third,  as  a  necessary  step  toward  standardization, 
we  must  have  a  summary  of  the  present  attempts  at  the  accrediting 
of  these  institutions  with  an  application  of  such  to  the  conditions  as 
found.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  ascertain 
these  facts.  It  is  hoped  that  thereby  a  firm  basis  will  be  estab- 
lished for  future  discussions,  and  that  light  will  be  shed  upon  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  these 
institutions.  The  certainty  of  a  profound  change  in  education 
following  the  war  makes  such  data  especially  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  facts  that  have  been  collected  will  be  presented  in  the  chapters 
that  follow  under  the  following  general  heads: 

I.  Origin  and  Early  Development  of  the  Junior  College  Idea. 

II.  Influences   Tending   to   Further   the   Development   of   the 
Junior  College. 

m.  Present  Status  of  the  Various  Types  of  Junior  Colleges. 

IV.  Prepress  in  the  Accrediting  of  the  Junior  College. 

VI.  Problems  of  the  Junior  College  in  the  light  of  This  Investi- 
gation. 
Vll.  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  SOUBCES  OF  DATA. 

The  material  upon  whjich  this  report  is  based  has  been  gathered 
from  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  large  number  of  articles  on  the  subject  found  in  recent 
educational  literature.  These  articles  were  often  of  a  semipopular 
nature  and  were  often  based  upon  opinion  rather  than  upon  actual 
investigation.  They  served,  however,  in  furnishing  a  due  as  to  the 
foroes  which  have  been  operative  in  the  development  of  these  insti- 
totions,  and  furthermore  have  aided  the  writer  in  stating  the  problems 
which  this  investigation  has  attempted  to  solve. 

2.  In  order  to  secure  a  more  scientific  basis  for  the  consideration 
of  these  problems,  a  number  of  the  recognized  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  secondary,  higher,  and  comparative  education  have  been 
eoosulted.  These  will  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time,  and  a  list 
will  be  included  in  the  bibliography. 

3.  Printed  matter  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
from  the  various  State  departments  of  education,  and  from  the 
various  collies  and  tmiversities  of  the  country  has  been  constantly 
arailable  for  reference. 
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4.  The  writer  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  small 
colleges  for  a  number  of  years  both  as  a  student  and  teacher.  One 
entire  year  was  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  problems  peculiar 
to  that  type  of  institution.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
junior  college.  During  that  time  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  this  institution  from  every  angle.  Personal 
visits  and  correspondence  with  other  junior  colleges  have  frequently 
been  resorted  to.  This  experience  has  served  as  a  constant  source 
of  reference  throughout  this  investigation. 

5.  To  supplement  this  general  information  and  personal  experience, 
resort  was  had  to  the  much-abused  questionnaire  method.  Recog« 
nizing  the  weaknesses  of  this  method,  the  writer  has  constantly 
guarded  against  any  extreme  interpretation  of  the  results,  and  at 
times  has  refused  to  state  any  conclusion  at  all  when  the  basis  for 
such  could  only  be  found  in  manifestly  unreliable  returns. 

In  all,  five  different  questionnaires  were  used.  The  first  (Appen- 
dix A)  was  mailed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  218  institutions. 
Some  of  these  were  laiown  to  be  junior  colleges,  but  a  larger  number 
were  imclassified  institutions  the  exact  status  of  which  was  not 
known.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  per  cent  of 
replies.  Of  the  90  institutions  which  did  reply,  14  stated  that  they 
could  not  properly  be  classified  as  junior  colleges.  The  remaining 
76  filled  out  the  questionnaire  more  or  less  accurately.  It  is  probable 
that  this  number  represents  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  well-established 
junior  colleges  in  the  United  States  at  present. 

The  second  form  (Appendix  B)  was  mailed  by  the  substation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  to  60  of 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Replies  were 
received  from  49  institutions,  representing  40  States. 

The  third  form  (Appendix  C)  was  mailed  by  the  substation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  to  the  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  each  of  the  48  States. 
Replies  were  received  from  36  of  these.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
in  combining  the  return  of  the  last  two  questionnaires,  every  State 
in  the  Union  is  represented  by  at  least  one  reply. 

The  remaining  two  blanks  were  used  in  collecting  data  from  some 
of  the  standard  colleges  and  universities  in  regard  to  the  training, 
experience,  and  work  of  those  who  instruct  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes.  The  first  of  these  (Appendix  D)  was  distributed  among  the 
instructors  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Of  the  74  who  were  offering 
instruction  to  first  and  second  year  students,  69  returned  the 
questionnaire. 
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A  siniilar  fomi  (Appendix  E)  was  used  in  collecting  data  from  the 
following  institutions: 

1.  Tlie  State  University  of  Illinois.  In  this  case  136  questionnaires 
were  mailed  and  90  replies  were  received.  This  represents  about 
66  per  cent  of  those  instructing  freshmen  and  sophomore  students 
in  dus  institution. 

2.  The  University  of  Minnesota.  Of  the  110  questionnaires 
mailed  to  the  instructors  of  this  institution  about  60  per  cent  were 
returned. 

3.  Cornell  College.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  personally  to 
20  instructors,  16  of  whom  furnished  the  desired  data. 

4.  Coe  CoU^e.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  personally  to  20 
instructors,  16  of  whom  furnished  the  desired  data. 

5.  Grinnell  College.  In  this  institution  the  r^istrar  took  chaise 
of  the  work  of  distributing  the  questionnaires.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  26  instructors,  or  about  63  per  cent  of  those  instructing 
fint  and  second  year  students. 

There  are  two  probable  sources  of  error  in  the  results  of  these  last 
questionnaires.  In  the  first  place,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
iostructors  of  each  institution  failed  to  reply.  In  no  case,  however, 
did  this  amount  to  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  three 
cases  it  was  20  per  cent  or  less.  In  the  second  place,  conditions  this 
jear  are  abnormal  on  account  of  the  war. 

Many  of  the  regular  faculty  of  these  institutions  are  in  war  service. 
His  has  necessitated  many  changes  in  programs,  the  combining  of 
classes,  etc.,  all  which  have  no  doubt  affected  the  results.  In  several 
instances  those  replying  to  the  questionnaires  have  called  attention 
to  these  conditions.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  writer  has  con- 
stantly guarded  against  any  extreme  interpretation  of  the  results. 
At  all  events,  we  may  presume  that  the  war  has  affected  all  of  the 
institutions  alike  and  that  conditions  in  the  junior  colleges  are  also 
more  or  less  upset.  On  this  point  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  for 
himself.  * 


Cluster  n. 

ORIGm  AND  EAHLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JUNIOR 

COLLEGE. 


For  more  than  30  years  there  has  been,  in  the  United  States,  a 
gradual  evolution  of  the  idea  that  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
standard  college  or  universitiy  are  distinctly  secondary  in  character, 
differing  alike  in  purpose,  content,  and  organization  from  the  later 
years  of  the  period  of  higher  education.  To  this  period  of  two  years, 
whether  attached  to  the  high  school  or  left  with  the  university,  the 
name  '^  jimior  college"  has  been  applied  and  at  present,  in  a  nimiber 
of  States,  seems  quite  generally  accepted. 

The  suggestion  of  an  extended  period  of  secondary  education  no 
doubt  comes  from  Europe.  Since  the  days  of  John  Sturm,  atStrass- 
burg,  one  may  find  secondary  schools  offering  courses  in  secondary 
training  which  are  9  or  10  years  in  length.  The  present  German  gym- 
nasium and  the  French  lyc^  are  typical  of  this  class  of  institutions. 
Not  only  do  they  cover  the  later  years  of  what  we  call  elementary 
education,  but  they  include  an  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  American  college  as  well.  Graduates  of  the  European  secondary 
school,  although  no  older  than  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools,  are 
two  years  in  advance  of  the  latter  in  scholastic  training.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  this  point  in  a  later  chapter. 

Although  the  evidences  of  the  movement  appear  distinctly,  it  seems 
difficult  to  determine  just  when  or  where  the  idea  was  first  suggested 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  Henry  P.  Tappan,  in  his 
first  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  University ^of  Michigan  in 
1852,  suggested  the  advisability  of  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  the 
secondary  departments  of  the  university  to  the  high  schools.^ 

Likewise  Col.  Folwell,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  suggested  that  ultimately  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  larger  centers  might  well  undertake  the  work  of  the 
freshmen  and  sophomore  years  of  the  university.' 

In  the  early  eighties  President  James  made  an  unsuccesrful  attempt 
to  interest  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  this 
plan.* 

1  Gray,  A.  A.    The  Junior  CoUege,  p.  2.    Quotas  Hinsdale's  History  of  University  of  Klcblgui,  p.  43. 

*  HIU,  A.  Ross.    Proc.  Nat  Assoc,  of  Universities,  vol.  13, 1915,  pp.  122-143. 

*  Brush,  H.  Rl    School  and  Society,  voL  4,  Sept  2, 1916,  pp.  357-365. 
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Since  there  appear  to  have  been  no  immediate  changes  following 
these^suggestions,  we  shall  pass  them  as  of  historic  interest  only.      ^ 

The  first  official  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the  early  I 
and  later  years  of  university  work  that  we  have  record  of  is  that  at  1  . 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1883.    In  that  year  there  was  intro-' 
dnced  in  the  liberal  arts  department  of  the  university  what  was 
known  as  the  "  university  system."     Under  this  regulation  a  student 
was  required  to  choose  by  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year  one  major 
and  two  minor  subjects,  and  to  submit  himself  a  year  and  a  half  or  j 
two  years  later  to  a  final  examination  over  all  of  the  ground  covered.  I 
This  examination  was  set  by  a  committee  of  three  representing  his] 
major  and  two  minor  subjects.*  ^ 

This  plan  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  a  few  years  later,  chiefly 
on  account  of  administrative  difficulties.     We  are  told,  however,  that 
this  institution  agreed  to  accept  work  done  above  the  twelfth  grade 
in  the  better  high  schools  of  the  State  at  full  credit  and  that  in  th 
early  nineties  students  were  graduated  in  three  years  after  doing 
first  year's  work  in  a  standard  high  school.' 

Of  far  greater  influence  upon  educational  practice  was  the  work  off 
President  Hipper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    In  fact  we  might; 
well  can  that  far-seeing  educator  the  father  of  the  junior  college,  for 
it  IS  of  him  that  the  average  individual  thinks  when  the  origin  o^ 
that  institution  is  mentioned. 

When  the  University  of  Chicago  opened  its  doors  on  October  1, 
1892,  William  Rainey  Harper  became  its  first  president.  Under  his 
influence  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  was  given 
a  distinct  division  of  its  own  called  the  "Academic  college."  The 
work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  was  combined  iuto  what  was 
known  as  the  "University  college."  Four  years  later,  in  1896,  these 
drnsions  were  designated  as  "junior  college"  and  "senior  college," 
respectively.' 

This  distinction  still  exists,  and  has  later  been  adopted  by  other  ^ 
universities. 

This  reoi^ganization  of  the  university  was,  however,  only  a  begin- 
ning of  President  Harper's  plan.  From  that  poiat  his  influence  was 
felt  logically  in  two  directions;  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  small 
coOeges  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Though  each  of  these 
prohkms  will  be  given  a  separate  chapter  later,  they  will  be  discussed 
at  this  point,  for  out  of  them  have  developed  two  distinct  types  of 

junior  coBegeB  as  we  find  them  to-day. 

_  — ——— — ^.^-i_ 

1  Ltfige,  A.  F.    Sierra  Educational  News,  June,  1909. 

•  Ibid. 

•  CkUIocms  of  Unlvenity  ol  Chicago«  1892-03  and  1896-97. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  President  Harper's  view  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  first  two  years  of  nniversity  work  to  the  high  school^ 
He  says:^ 

The  work  of  the  freehman  and  sophomore  years  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  academy 
or  high-echool  work.  It  is  a  continuation  not  only  in  subject  matter  studied,  but  in 
methods  employed.  It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  that  the  university 
methods  of  instruction  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  *  *  *  At  present  this 
constructive  period  of  preparation,  covering  six  years,  Ib  broken  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  the  student  finds  himself  adrift.  He  has  not  reached  a  point  when 
work  in  any  preparatory  subjects  is  finished. 

For  him  this  view  was  more  than  theory,  for  he  made  every  eflfort 
to  put  in  operation  some  plan  of  organization  that  would  recognize 
these  essential  facts.  In  1902,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  schools 
aflBliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  As  chairman  of  that  meeting  he  recommended  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  study  the  entire  educational  system  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan : ' 

1.  The  connecting  of  the  work  of  the  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school  with 
that  of  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  to  include  the  first  two  years 
of  coU^e  work. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  work  of  these  seven  years  thus  grouped  together  to  six  years. 

4.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  best  class  of  students  to  do  the  work  in  five  years. 

One  year  later,  at  the  seventeenth  annual  conference  of  the 
'^  Academies  and  High  Schools  Affiliating  or  Cooperating  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,"  the  committee  presented  a  majority  report 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  high-school  study  to  include  two 
additional  years.  Another  committee,  representing  seven  large 
universities,  also  reported  favorably  on  the  plan.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  President  Harper  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  this  move.  Addressing  the  meeting  of 
1903,  he  said: « 

Ten  years  from  now  the  high  schools  all  over  the  country  will  have  added  a  fifth  and 
a  sixth  year  and  will  be  doing  college  work  which  now  falls  to  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  courses.  In  Minnesota  and  Michigan  the  State  univenitieB  are  accepting 
wctfk  done  in  many  of  the  high  schools  for  the  first  year  of  college  study.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  high  schools  are  going  to  do  college  work  in  the  future. 

Although  more  than  10  years  have  passed,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  movement  has  gone  as  far  as  President  Harper  hoped. 
Nevertheless,  his  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  at  present  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  with  amazing  rapidity.  A  glance  at  the  table  presented 
in  a  later  chapter  will  show  the  truth  of  this  statement.  That  the 
high  school  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  at  least  one  institution 

1  Harper,  W.  R.    The  Trend  in  Higher  Edncaaon,  p.  378.-  ?4  >  Harper,  W.  R.    Sch.  Rev.,  vol.  12,  p.  IS. 
s  Harper,  W.  R.    Sch.  Rev.,  vol.  11,  p.  1.  '  «  Rep.  Commis.  of  Educ.,  1903,  p.  573. 
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(Joliet  High  School,  organized  junior  college  department,  1902), 
which  under  the  direct  influence  and  encouragement  of  President 
Harper  added  two  years  to  its  regular  course.  Later  chapters  will 
pieaent  many  evidences  of  the  permanency  of  this  change. 

A  second  direction  of  the  influence  of  President  Harper,  as  far  as 
it  concerns  us  here,  was  that  relating  to  the  small  colleges.  In  1900 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Education  Association  he  said:  ^ 

In  jay  opinion  the  two  most  seiiouB  problems  of  education  requiring  solution  within 
the  next  quarter  century  are,  first,  the  problem  of  the  rural  schools,  which  falls 
within  the  domain  of  lower  education;  and  secondly,  the  problem  of  the  small  col* 
lose,  which  lies  within  the  domain  of  higher  education.  The  second  problem  is  at 
attt  nme  time  serious  and  delicate,  because  the  greatest  interests,  both  material 
lod  spintoaly  are  at  stake. 

That  the  years  since  the  utterance  of  this  statement  have  found 
the  problem  of  the  small  college  to  be  both  serious  and  delicate,  no 
studmit  of  higher  education  will  question.  This  fact  i^ill  be  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter.  The  point  of  interest  for  us  here  is  the  remedy 
which  that  great  educator  suggested.  Discussing  the  struggle 
through  which  the  small  college  has  risen,  he  said: ' 

» 

While,  theielore,  25  per  cent  of  the  small  colleges  now  conducted  will  survive  and 
be  all  the  straoger  for  the  struggle  through  which  they  have  passed,  another  25  per 
cent  will  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  one  by  one  take  a  place  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tiiooal  work  which,  though  in  a  sense  lower,  is  in  a  true  sense  higher.  Another  group 
(50  per  cent)  of  these  smaller  institutions  will  come  to  be  known  as  ''junior  colleges." 
There  are  at  least  200  coU^ges  in  the  United  States  in  which  this  change  would  be 
desinble.  _ 

Again  President  Harper  did  not  stop  with  theory.  With  all  his 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  ample  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  set 
about  to  induce  several  such  struggling  colleges  to  affiliate  with  the 

of  ChicagOy  and  limit  their  course  to  two  years  beyond 
regular  academy  work.  The  arrangement  was  then  made 
whereby  the  student  upon  graduating  from  such  an  institution  was 
pennitted  to  enter  the  junior  year  of  the  university  without  exam- 
ination. Although  this  plan  (with  few  exceptions)  did  not  meet 
with  favor  at  the  time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  substantially 
the  tfrangement  that  is  being  made  by  several  of  the  State  univer- 
sities at  present  (notably  Missouri)  and  is  being  eagerly  accepted 
by  smaller  institutions.  In  fact  it  may  be  more  truthfully  said 
that  the  smaller  institutions  themselves  are  now  often  taking  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  this  adjustment. 

In  1892,  independent  of  the  work  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
but  influenced  by  what  Dr.  Lange  calls  a  ''beneficently  potent 
bacillus''  coming  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  committee  of 

iHarpw,  W.R.   The  Tnnd  In  Hi^ur  Eduoatlon,  p.  348. 
•  Uild,^S7a 
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the  UniTersity  of  California  reorganized  the  culttiral  courses  of  that 
institution  with  the  following  featiu*es:^ 

1.  The  retention  of  the  traditional  framework  of  the  four-year 
collie  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  middle  of  this  course  as  a  suitable  point 
for  turning  from  cultural  to  professional  aims,  since  the  work  of  the 
first  two  yearis  was  in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  secondary  educa- 
tional and  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  could  be  connected  without 
a  break  over  into  the  strictly  professional. 

Another  committee  reported  in  1903  a  further  development  of 
the  plan  of  1892.     It  provided — 

1.  For  greater  freedom  in  dovetailing  the  upper  end  of  the  four- 
year  course  with  the  lower  end  of  professional  courses. 

2.  For  a  more  definite,  sharply  marked  separation  of  the  last  two 
years,  upper  division,  from  the  first  two  years,  lower  division. 

3.  For  a  junior  certificate  to  be  given  on  the  completion  of  six 
years  of  combined  high  school  and  college  work  to  serve  as  an  admis- 
sion card  to  the  upper  division. 

This  arrangement  was  made  deliberately  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  unified  six- 
year  course,  to  unstiffening  the  barrier  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  grades, 
and  to  facilitating  transf^  from  one  group  to  another  according  to  students  change  of 
purpose.' 

In  1907  another  committee  worked  out  a  jimior  certificate  for 
technical  courses  as  well  as  cultural,  further  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  the  six  years  of  secondary  education.  The  same  year  the  State! 
legislature  passed  an  act  enabling  high-school  districts  to  add  two) 
years  to  the  traditional  four-year  course.  In  1910  Fresno  became 
the  first  high  school  to  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity.  By  1914 
there  were  10  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  20  of  such 
extensions.  We  shall  review  later  in  greater  detail  some  of  the 
factors  influencing  this  development,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  in 
the  minds  of  its  promoters  in  California  at  least,  the  junior  college 
is  here  to  stay. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  there  appeared  in  the  minds  of  many 
educators  at  an  early  date  the  suggestion  of  the  junior  college  as  a 
means  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  articidation  of  the 
high  school  with  the  college  and  university.  In  1896  President 
Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  an  address  before  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  said:' 

The  first  two  years  in  college  are  really  secondary  in  character.  I  always  think  of 
the  high  school  and  academy  as  covering  the  lower  secondary  period,  and  the  fresh- 

1  Lange,  A.  F.    The  Unification  of  Our  Scbool  System.    Siena  Educational  News,  vol.  5,  June  0-14, 
p.  99. 
*Ibld,  June,  1909. 
*  Jeesej  R.  R.    Proc  N.  Cen.  Assoc,  of  Colleges. 
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man  and  soplunnore  yean  at  college  as  cov^ing  the  upper  secondary  period.  In  the 
secondary  poiod  and  in  at  least  the  first  two  years  at  college  not  only  are  the  studies 
afanoet  identical,  but  the  character  of  teaching  is  the  same. 

At  this  same  meeting  President  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
minois,  saidy  in  discussing  President  Jesse's  address:  ^ 

We  can  not  tell  just  where  the  high-school  course  is  to  end  and  the  college  course 
commence.  We  all  believe  that  they  are  continuous  and  ought  to  be  unintemiptcv^ 
The  different  drcunistances  of  different  communities  will  have  much  to  do  with 
fixing  the  point  where  the  high-school  course  shall  stop  and  the  college  course  begin. 
That  point  will  be  advanced  higher  and  still  higher  as  communities  grow  in  size  and 
increase  in  knowledge,  in  culture,  in  means,  and  in  all  the  instrumentalities  for 
educational  development  and  progress. 

Such  are  the  beginnings  of  the  junior  college  idea.  In  later 
chapters  we  shall  consider  the  different  types  of  the  institutions  as 
they  present  themselves  at  present.  In  each  case  there  will  be  a 
farther  more  critical  discussion  of  the  potent  influences  operating  to 
give  rise  to  that  peculiar  type  of  institution.  Following  this  there 
win  be  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  present  status  of  these  institu- 
tions; their  location,  character,  quality  of  instruction,  and  methods 
of  accrediting. 

1  Diaper.     I'roc.  N.  Cen.  Anoc.  of  CoUeges  and  Sec.  Sch«.,  1896,  p.  789. 
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Chapter  m. 

INFLUENCES  TENDING  TO  FURTHER  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  IDEA. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  there  was  presented  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  junior  college  idea.  It 
remains  now  to  consider  at  some  length  those  influences  which  have 
tended  to  further  the  development  of  this  idea.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  these  influences  have  been  grouped  imder  the 
following  general  heads: 

1.  Those  coming  from  within  the  imiversity. 

2.  Those  coming  from  within  the  normal  school. 

3.  The  demand  for  an  extended  high  school. 

4.  The  problem  of  the  small  college. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these  four  lines  of  influences  which 
have  resiQted  in  the  development  of  the  junior  college  may  serve 
also  to  explain  the  four  rather  distinct  types  of  junior  college  with 
which  we  are  familiar  to-day.    These  are: 

1.  the  ''lower  division''  of  junior  college  within  the  university. 

2.  The  normal  school  accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work. 

3.  The  pubUc  junior  college. 

4.  The  private  jimior  college. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  these  various  types.  The 
chief  concern  in  this  chapter  is  to  make  clear  by  means  of  a  somewhat 
detailed  analysis  those  factors  and  influences  which  have  contributed 
directly  to  the  development  of  the  junior  college  idea  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  to  the  peculiar  types  of  junior  college  above  mentioned. 

1.  INFLUENCES  COMING  FROM  WITHIN  THE  UNIVERSITT. 

The  imiversity  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  jimior  college  idea  in  the  United  States.  More  particularly  must 
this  responsibility  and  perhaps  honor  go  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  the  idea  was  perhai>s  for  the  first  time  officially  recognized. 
From  the  university  also  comes  the  first  practical  demonstration  in 
an  administrative  way  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  plan.  Credit 
for  this  is  probably  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Universities  of 
Chicago  and  of  Calif omia.  *But  this  is  not  all.  In  nearly  every 
State  where  the  junior  college  movement  has  made  any  significant 
progress,  it  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  university  influence.  Witness 
the  situation  in  California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Texas 
as  evidence  of  this  assertion. 
16 
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These  facts  are  significant,  and  one  is  led  immediately  to  ask  the 
question  Why  are  these  things  so  9  In  the  attempt  to  answer  this 
question  the  leaders  in  this  movement  are  left,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
speak  for  themselves.  For  convenience  in  discussion  the  answer  will 
be  given  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  university  within  recent  years. 

2.  The  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  wiser  division  of  university  and 
secondary  work. 

3.  Other  administrative  advantages. 

L.  THE  UAPW  OBOWTH  OF  THE   UNIVSItSITY  WITHIK  REGENT  YEARS. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  4^  times  between 
1830  and  1890.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  colleges  and 
university  students  increased  10  times.^ 

Gray,  writing  in  1915,  says: ' 

Duziiig  the  last  20  yean  Columbia  has  grown  11  timee  as  great  in  student  enioU- 
■lent,  lUinob  9  times,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  4  times,  California  6  times,  Ohio  5 
times,  and  Missouri  8  times.  *  *  *  In  10  American  institutions,  off  which  7  are 
State,  the  enrollment  has  gone  beyond  the  5,000  mark,  CaUfomia  leading  all  State 
institutions  with  an  enrollment  in  1914  of  8,699.  Twelve  off  the  largest  institutions 
in  the  United  States  have  doubled  their  enrollment  in  the  last  decade  and  are  still 
fapidly  inoeasing. 

During  tiie  decade  from  1903  to  1913  the  total  enrollment  in  30  of 
our  leading  universities  increased  from  67,000  to  113,000,  or  68  per 
eent,  as  compared  with  an  increase^  in  population  of  but  21  per  cent 
during  the  same  period.' 

This  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  has  involved  the  university  in 
many  administrative  difficulties,  not  least  of  which  is  the  task  of 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  large  groups  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  first  and  second  year  classes.  Gray,  who  has  recently  made  an 
investigation  of  this  phase  of  the  problem,  says:  * 

In  a  president's  report  of  a  great  State  institution  for  1913  attention  is  called  to  the 
size  of  many  of  the  classes.  The  freshman  class  for  1913  numbered  1,477,  and  during 
the  first  semester  there  were  27  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  having  each  more 
than  150  students  and  9  classes  having  over  350  students  each.  The  number  of  fresh- 
men in  history  was  637;  elementary  economics,  480;  in  women's  hygiene,  571;  in 
men's  hygiene,  888;  and  in  chemistry,  687 »  In  the  two  latter  classes  a  division  was 
■lade  requiring  a  repetition  of  the  lecture  of  the  instructor,  "as  if  such  a  repetition 
were  a  thing  to  be  deplored."  Imagine  a  freshman  class  of  444,  a  pitiable  sight,  one 
to  make  the  very  gods  weep.  In  the  report  it  was  stated  that  '4t  would  be  short- 
sigfated  to  plan  a  laboratory  with  a  capacity  less  than  a  thousand." 

This  situation  has  led  many  university  authorities  to  support  the 
junior  college,  which  they  claim  would  not  only  relieve  the  university 

>Av«7,8uD.    Nat.  Ed.  ABwe.,  1912,  p.  781.  •  IndepMident,  Feb.,  1914,  p.  221. 

sani]r,A.A.    The  limlorCoUegft,  pp.  96-07.  •Omy:   The  Junior  College,  p.  96. 
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from  the  tremendous  expense  of  caring  for  these  large  begmnii^ 
classes,  but  would  also  insure  better  work  and  more  personal  atten- 
tion for  these  students  when  such  is  especially  desirable. 

2.   THE   CONVICTION   OP  THE   NEED  OF  A   WISER    DIVISION  OF 
UNIVERSrrY   AND   SECONDARY   SCHOOL   WORE. 

University  authorities  have  supported  the  jimior  college  because 
of  a  firm  conviction  that  there  is  need  of  a  better  and  wiser  division 
of  work  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  university.  The 
extension  of  the  high-school  course,  they  claim,  will  but  serve  to 
give  to  that  institution  what  rightfully  belongs  4o  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  relieve  the  university  of  a  laige  amount  of  secondary  school 
work,  all  of  which  will  lead  to  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
scheme  of  pubUc  education.  Consider  the  following  statements  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  junior  college: 

President  Harper  said  nearly  20  years  ago:  ^ 

The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  academy 
or  high-school  work.  It  is  a  continuation  not  only  in  subject  matter  but  in  methods 
employed.  It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  that  the  univeisity  methods 
of  instruction  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  At  present  this  consecutive  period  of 
preparation,  covering  six  years,  is  broken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the 
student  finds  himself  adrift.  A  great  waste  of  time,  energy,  and  interest  follows 
this  unnatural  break  in  the  prosecution  of  the  student's  work. 

President  Judson,  of  the  same  xmiversity,  said  in  his  report  of 
1911-12: * 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  situation  in  the  curricula  of  the  coUeges.  An  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  shows  plainly  that  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  work  required 
in  the  four-year  college  is  in  content  and  essentially  in  mode  of  treatment  merely 
high-school  work.  In  other  words,  we  require  the  student  in  order  to  enter  one  of 
the  colleges  to  have  spent  four  years  in  a  good  high  school,  and  then,  not  satisfied 
with  that,  we  require  him  before  taking  serious  college  work  to  spend  at  least  a  year 
more  in  high-school  training. 

Obviously  this  leads  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  distinction,  if  any,  between 
work  properly  adapted  to  the  high  school  and  work  better  adapted  to  the  college. 
Is  not  almost  every  subject  taught  in  colleges  also  made  a  part  of  the  high-school 
curriculum? 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  1912,  thus  expressed  his  views:  ' 

I  am  looking  forward,  as  you  know,  to  the  time  when  the  large  high  schools  of  the 
State,  in  conjunction  with  the  smaU  colleges,  will  relieve  the  two  great  universities 
from  the  expense  and  from  the  necessity  of  giving  instruction  of  the  first  two  uni- 
versity years.  The  instruction  of  these  two  years  is  of  necessity  elementary  and  of 
the  same  general  nature  as  the  work  of  the  high  school  itself.  It  is  not  desirable  for 
a  university  to  have  more  than  about  2,000  students  gathered  together  in  one  place, 
and  when  the  number  comes  to  exceed  that  figure,  then  some  division  is  desirable. 
The  only  reasonable  division  is  that  which  will  take  away  students  who  do  not  need 
libraries  or  laboratories  for  their  work. 

1  Harper,  W.  R.    The  Trend  in  Higher  Educatioo,  p.  878. 
s  In  Jolinstoa's*Modeni  HJ^  School,  p.  837. 
ilbid,  p.  832. 
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Dean  Lange,  of  the  Univerdity  of  California,  perhaps  the  leading 
authority  on  the  junior  college  at  present,  thus  sums  up  the  reasons 
w)iT  that  institution  has  been  led  to  support  the  junior  college:  ^ 

Since  1892  the  university  has  l)een  gradually  reshaping  itself  around  two  organ- 
iziiig  ideas.  One  was  that  for  theoretical  and  practical  considerations  alike,  the 
nni\-erBity  proper  should  hegin  in  the  middle  of  the  inherited  four-year  college  scheme; 
th«  second  was  and  is  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  as  a  matter  of  history  and 
fact  all  a  piece  of  secondary  education.  This  trend  of  thought  and  preaching  and 
practice  has  resulted  gradatim  in  the  junior  certificate  to  mark^e  distinction  l)e- 
treen  university  and  secondary  education,  in  the  policy  of  placing  all  professional 
»  boob  on  the  basis  of  not  less  than  two  years  of  nonprofessional  training,  in  making 
the  studies  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
laicely  interchangeable,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  publicly  exhibiting  the  require- 
ments "for  the  junior  certificate  in  terms  of  unified  six-year  curricula. 

Manj  other  authorities  might  be  cited,  but  certainly  enough  has 
been  given  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  leading  university  men 
of  our  time  have  supported  the  jimior  college  because  they  have 
fieen  in  it  the  opportunity  for  a  reajustment  of  our  present  system  of 
education  along  more  practical  and  efficient  lines. 

3.   OTHEB  ABHINISTRATIVE  ADVANTAGES. 

One  of  the  most  significant  discussions  of  the  administrative  ad- 
vantages of  the  junior  oollege  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university 
comes  from  Columbia  University.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  this 
new  idea  has  even  penetrated  the  oonservative  East. 

In  his  <^nniml  report  for  1916-17,  President  Butler  strongly  recom- 
mends the  organization  of  a  junior  oollege  as  a  part  of  the  general 
administrative  plan  of  Columbia  University.  His  reasons  are  so 
significant  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  review  them  briefly. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
Columbia  College,  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  the  officers 
to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  individual  students.  Moreover, 
it  is  found  tJiat  there  are  enrolled  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  students. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  some  that  intend  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  in  pursuit  of  what  is  called  the  ''liberal  and  elegant"  studies. 
On  the  other  hand  are  those,  rapidly  increasing  in  nimiber,  who  enter 
Columbia  Collie  with  the  definite  purpose  in  mind  of  meeting  the 
entrance  requiiremente  to  professional  schools  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  a  result  of  this  division  of  interest  and  enrollment,  President 
Butler  suggests  that  the  time  has  come  when  there  might  be  estab- 
lished in  the  university  a  jmiior  coUege,  separate  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, deigned  especially  for  the  care  and  direction  of  those  students 
who  axe  definitely  preparing  themselves  for  professional  studies  from 
the  time  of  oollege  entrance,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  those  studies 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

t  iMage,  A.  E.    BoL  of  Univ.  of  CeliL,  July,  1915. 
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It  is  further  emphasized  that  under  present  oonditions  the  inter- 
ests of  either  one  group  of  the  other  are  necessarily  sacrificed.  Fur- 
thermore, the  attempt  to  meet  the  many-sided  needs  of  a  university 
forces  a  division  of  attention  which  threatens  the  traditional  poUcy 
and  purpose  of  the  institution.  In  conclusion  President  Butler  says:  ^ 

The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  junior  college  is  offered  as  &n  e&sy  and 
practical  way  of  meeting  the  very  real  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege owing  to  its  size  and  diversity  of  interest  and  aim  among  its  students,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  sharpening  and  defining  the  place  of  the  historic  Columbia  College  in  the 
Columbia  University  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

2.  INFLUENCES  COMING  FROM  WITHIN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
on  the  part  of  normal  schools  to  become  colleges,  or  at  least  to 
undertake  a  large  amount  of  college  work.  Gray  cites  the  following 
institutions  as  examples  of  those  making  this  change:  ^  Michigan  State 
Normal  College  (1897),  Montana  State  Normal  College  (1903),  Chicago 
Normal  School  (1903),  Michigan  State  Teachers'  College  (1903), 
Colorado  State  Teachers'  College  (1909),  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege (1909),  Illinois  State  Normal  University  (1907),  Albany  Normal 
College. 

This  tendency  is  not  limited  to  any  particiilar  territory  or  to  any 
size  of  institution.  Gray  found  examples  of  the  change  in  13  States, 
scattered  from  Montana  to  New  York.  Information  collected  during 
the  course  of  this  investigation  shows  that  in  at  least  8  States  normal 
schools  have  been  accredited  for  college  work,  and  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  amoimt  of  college  work  offered  was  limited  to  two  years. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  change.  Recent  educational  literature  is  replete  with 
articles  dealing  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  question.  Interest 
here  centers  in  the  cause  of  this  development,  and  more  especially 
in  its  effect  upon  the  junior  college  movement. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  reason  for  this  tendency  of  normal 
schools  to  become  colleges  has  been  the  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  these  instity  tions  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  by  providing 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  all  grades  of  public-school 
work.  As  this  would  include  the  preparation  of  high-school  as  well 
as  elementary-school  teachers,  the  need  of  offering  college  courses 
was  apparent.  The  following  are  typical  of  the  many  arguments 
made  in  support  of  this  view.    David  Feknley  says: ' 

The  expansion  of  the  normal  school  has  been  occasioned  by  its  l^al  duty  to  develop 
its  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  school  system.  Highnschool  teachers 
should  be  trained  in  the  same  environment  as  elementary  teachers.    They  need  the 

1  Butler,  N.  M.    An.  Rep.,  1916-17. 

I  Gray,  A.  A.    The  Junior  College,  p.  58. 

•  Felmley,  Pavid.    Ed.  Bev.,  25,  pp.  400-415. 
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love  of  children,  the  same  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  childhood.  To  train 
tbem  in  a  separate  school  with  different  standards  and  ideals  would  result  in  a  serious 
break  in  spirit,  methods,  and  character  of  work,  as  the  child  passes  to  the  high  school. 
Accofdingly,  many  normal  schools  in  the  Middle  West  are  providing  programmes 
iDur  yean  in  length  for  high-school  teachers. 

J.  W.  Crabtxeey  in  discussing  this  problem  before  the  1917  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  said :  ^ 

The  normal  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  and  women  for 
efficient  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Its  purpose  was  not  to  train  only  a  portion 
of  the  teachers^  leaving  the  training  of  the  other  teachers  to  other  agencies,  but  its 
pmpose  was  to  train  the  teachers  far  all  teaching  positions  in  all  the  public  schools. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  purpose  should  be  changed. 

At  this  same  meeting  J.  G.  Crabbe  outlined  what  he  called  a 
''Declaration  of  Principles  for  Normal  Schools."    He  said  in  part: ' 

The  twentieth  century  normal  school  is  dedicated  to  higher  education,  with  the 
qiecial  fonction  of  supplying  teachers  tor  rural  schools,  the  elementary  sdiools,  and 
the  hi^  sdkools.    It  will  extend  its  course  of  instruction  and  practice,  as  conditions 

y  demand,  to  lour-year  courses,  thus  giving  as  high  a  standing  in  the  way  of  disci- 
and  schotoBhip  as  the  coUege  now  possesses. 


Acting  on  this  ambition,  a  number  of  normal  schools  have  become 
colleges  or  universities  in  name  at  least.  Others,  perhaps  a  little 
less  ambitious,  have  been  content  to  offer  varying  amounts  of  college 
work  as  a  part  of  their  r^ular  teacher-training  courses,  though  still 
claiming  to  be  normal  schools.  In  either  case  the  result  was  inevi- 
table. Students  taking  this  advanced  work  were  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  ask  to  receive  credit  for  such  work  in  larger  colleges  and 
universities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  institutions  were  just 
as  sure  to  establidb  some  standards  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  such 
accrediting.  This  is  what  has  actually  happened  in  a  number  of 
the  States. 

But  one  step  more  was  necessary  to  make  the  school  a  junior  college. 
Hie  practice  among  State  universities  has  been  to  credit  certain 
normal  schools  of  their  respective  States  for  the  amount  of  college 
work  offered  imder  certain  conditions.  For  various  reasons,  the  most 
important  of  which  will  be  emphasized  from  time  to  time  throughout 
this  discussion,  the  tendency  has  been  to  limit  the  college  work 
offered  to  two  years  above  the  standard  high-school  course.  When 
such  a  plan  is  standardized,  these  institutions  become  essentially 
junior  colleges. 

This  blending  of  the  jimior-coUege  movement  with  that  of  the 
upward  extension  of  the  normal  school  ia  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
the  situation  in  Wisconsin.  The  people  of  this  State  demanded  better 
opportunities  for  securing  the  early  part  of  a  college  education,  near 
home  and  at  less  expense.    In  response  to  this  demand,  as  well  as 

t  Cnbtrw,  J.  W.    Proo.  Nat.  Ed.  Aaaoo.,  1017,  pp.  40MM. 
s  Crmbbe,  J.  O.    Proo.  Nat.  Ed.  Anoo.,  pp.  385-d8S. 
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to  that  of  ambitious  normal-school  officials;  the  State  legislature 
passed  in  1911  the  following  act  making  it  possible  for  normal  schools 
to  give  two  years  of  college  work: 

The  board  of  normal-school  regents  may  extend  the  course  of  instruction  in  any 
normal  school  so  that  any  course  the  admission  to  which  is  based  upon  graduation 
from  an  accredited  high  j^ohool  or  its  equivalent  may  include  the  substantial  equivalent 
given  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course.  Such  course  of  instruction  shall  not 
be  extended  further  than  the  substantial  equivalent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
first  two  years  of  such  college  course  without  consent  of  the  l^islature.^ 

In  addition  to  Wisconsin,  the  following  States  have  recognized  the 
college  work  given  in  normal  schools  upon  essentially  the  same  basis 
as  that  given  in  public  and  private  junior  colleges:  Arizona,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and 
West  Virginia.  The  State  board  of  examiners  of  Iowa  has  put  normal 
schools  and  junior  colleges  in  the  same  class  by  grantmg  the  tlurd- 
grade  State  certificate  to  graduates  of  both  institutions  who  have 
taken  certain  courses  in  education. 

3.  THE  DEMAND  FOR  AN  EXTENDED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  junior  college  in  its  present  form  involves  a  fundamental  change 
in  our  traditional  institution  of  secondary  education — the  high  school. 
We  have  already  considered  at  some  length  those  factors  which  have 
been  operative  within  the  university  and  normal  school  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  junior-college  idea.  However  important  these 
influences  may  have  been,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  this  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  be  an  additional  step  in  the  evolution  of  our  system  of  public 
education.  The  junior  college  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  demand  of 
an  intelligent  public  that  the  opportimities  for  receiving  a  higher 
education  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  aU,  just  as  the  high  school 
has  been  and  is  the  result  of  such  demands.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  its  roots  lie  deeply  embedded  in  those  forces  which 
have  made  American  public  education  what  it  is  to-iiay.  Prof. 
James  R.  Angell,  in  discussing  this  problem  before  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Collies  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1915,  said:  ^ 

It  would  in  my  judgment  be  a  great  mistake  to  view  the  movemeut  as  purely  an 
administrative  arrangement  of  our  college  work.  The  meaning  of  tlie  matter  seems  to 
me  to  lie  deeper  than  that.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  a  symptom  simply,  but  one  fraught 
with  immense  potential  consequences,  of  a  renascence  in  communal  interest  in  higher 
education,  of  which  the  first  great  wave  gave  us  our  State  imiversities  and  our  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  schools. 


1  The  1915  edition  of  the  School  Code  of  Wisconsin,  p.  244. 

*  Angell.    The  Junior  College  MoTement  in  High  Schoola.    Sch.  Rev.,  vol.  23,  pp  289-908,  May,  1915. 
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Dean  A.  F,  Lange,  of  the  University  of  California,  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  the  junior  coU^e  and  leader  of  the  movement  in 
his  State,  ssLys:  * 

The  rise  aad  progress  of  the  junior  college  mufit  be  regarded  as  an  integral  phase 
of  the  country- wide  movement  toward  a  more  adequate  State  system  of  education, 
t  synem  that  shall  function  progressively  so  as  to  secure  for  the  Nation  the  greatest 
effioenoy  of  the  greatest  numbers. 

The  immediate  problem  here  is  to  review  briefly  those  forces  which 
have  been  operative  in  effecting  this  significant  change  in  the  scheme 
of  public  education.  It  is  hoped  that  thereby  light  will  be  shed  upon 
the  problems  of  oi^anization  and  administration  of  the  junior  college 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

1.  Historically  there  is  little  justification  for  believing  that  the 
traditional  high-school  course  of  four  years  is  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment for  secondary  education.  In  so  far  as  the  limits  of  this  period 
have  been  estabhshed,  they  have  been  of  accidental  rather  than 
purposeful  origin.  In  fact,  any  historical  inquiry  covering  the  theo- 
retical field  of  secondary  education  would  find  itself  overlapping  at 
one  time  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  at  another 
time  the  lower  classes  of  the  college.     Brown  says:  * 

Historically  the  limits  of  secondary  education  are  shadowy  and  variable.  *  *  * 
In  the  course  of  its  development  the  American  secondary  school  has  got  we<1ged  in 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college,  each  of  which  has  developed  inde- 
pend^itly  without  any  such  check  or  bar.  So  the  education  that  we  commonly  call 
i>erondary  covers  a  shorter  period  in  this  country  than  in  the  leading  culture  lands. 

Another  writer  of  no  less  prominence  says : ' 

S'txmdary  education  has  never  been  adequately  and  acceptably  defined.  In  our 
own  country  the  views  concerning  secondary  education  as  to  its  purpose,  scope, 
rurriculum,  method,  or  organization  are  of  the  most  diverse  character,  even  among 
those  who  are  Bpecialiots  in  this  very  field. 

In^is  says:  * 

The  curriculum  of  the  public  hi^  school  has  always  transcended  the  requirements  \ 
fd  fubjcct  matter  set  up  by  the  colleges  for  admission  and  frequently  has  include  d  / 
mbj^cta  regularly  included  in  the  college  curriculum.    Likewise  the  college  curricu- 
luBi  regularly  includes  subjects  of  study  which  are  essentially  of  secondary  grad.^. 
There  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  the  curricula  of  the  second- 
ary snhoc^  and  college.    In  the  average  high  school  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  , 
nap  out  a  one  or  two  year  ''postgraduate''  course  which  would  be  quite  comparable  to  ' 
prfloMp  ireehman  and  sophomore  courses  in  college. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  statements  that,  whenever  social  needs 
ate  such  as  to  demand  a  change  in  the  traditional  conception  of 
"Secondary  education,  that  which  is  more  or  less  an  accidental  product 
of  history' should  not  stand  in  the  way. 

>  Luagt,  A.  F.    In  buUetin  on  Junior  College  published  by  Univ.  Calif.,  July,  1915. 

*  Brown,  E.  E.    The  liaklnc  of  Our  Middle  Schools,  p.  2. 
■  H  loroe:  Prindplee  of  Seoondary  EducaUon,  p.  2. 

•  laglis:  Fiinciplcs  of  Secondary  Edncatlon,  p.  310. 
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2.  Some  have  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  that  is  found  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
In  France,  England,  and  Germany  examples  are  foimd  of  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  closely  connected  and  logically  outlined  coiu^es 
covering  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  what  may  be  called  secondary 
education.  In  these  countries  secondary  education  commences  much 
earlier  than  in  the  United  States  and  ends  much  later.  Advocates  of 
the  junior  high  school  in  this  country  are  emphasizing  the  earher 
beginning  of  the  period,  while  those  who  champion  the  junior  college 

'  see  in  it  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  continuing  secondary  educa- 
tion two  more  years.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  general  organi- 
zation of  secondary  education  in  Europe,  and  it  need  not  be  discussed 
in  detail  here.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  contains  many  fea- 
tures that  should  conmiend  themselves  to  the  student  of  American 
education,  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is,  at  least,  a  significant 
suggestion  of  the  possibiUties  of  the  junior  college  plan. 

3.  A  more  particular  argument  that  is  being  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the  organization  of  a 
junior  college  is  that  it  provides  opportunities  for  college  work  at  home 
at  less  expense  and  imder  close  supervision. 

Whether  justifiable  or  not,  there  is  a  widespread  and  sincere  de- 
mand upon  the  part  of  parents  and  students  alike  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  securing  a  higher  education  be  brought  within  reach  of 
all.  Parents  favor  a  home  college  because  they  feel  that  their  bojrs 
and  girls  are  still  too  immature  to  be  safe  in  the  freedom-loving 
atmosphere  of  a  large  institution.  To  many  also  the  latter  alternative 
J  is  made  impossible  for  financial  reasons.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the 
pubhc  schools  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  names  four  classes  of  students 

(  that  patronize  a  local  junior  college:  First,  those  who  can  not  afford 

'  to  Uve  away  from  home;  second,  those  who  are  too  young  and  imma- 
ture to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  large  university;  third,  those 

:  who  are  slightly  deficient  in  entrance  requirements  and  need  a  Uttle 
personal  encouragement  and  guidance;  fourth,  those  who  do  not 

>  intend  to  complete  college  work  but  desire  certain  additional  studies. 

^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  demand,  that  higher 
education  be  brought  within  reach  of  all,  is  widespread.  More  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  repUes  to  the  questionnaire  mentioned  this  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  jimior  college,  and  50  per 
cent  mentioned  it  as  the  most  important  reason.  If  the  repUes  of  the 
21  pubhc  junior  colleges  are  considered  separately,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  demand  on  the  part  of  parents  and  students  ranks  first  both 
in  frequency  of  mention  and  in  relative  importance.  (See  Table  1^ 
p.  28.) 
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The  principal  of  the  Kansas  City  Polytechnic  Institute  writes : 

The  dominant  reaaon  for  the  establishment  of  a  junior  college  as  a  part  of  a  system  of 
public  schools  lies  in  the  fact  thai  the  average  graduate  of  the  high  school  has  not 
reached  the  maturity  defdrable  for  leaving  home  and  entering  the  complex  life  of  the 
laiger  amversity. 

In  this  city  the  public  actually  forced  the  organization  of  the 
junior  college  by  insisting  that  their  children  remain  in  high  school 
for  at  least  a  fifth  year.  The  standardization  of  this  additional  work 
naturally  followed,  and  the  result  of  this  is  the  junior  college.  Almost 
identical  examples  of  the  same  influences  might  be  cited  from  a  num- 
ber of  cities  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  lUinois,  and  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

4.  Closely  aUied  to  the  foregoing  reason,  but  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  deserve  separate  mention,  is  the  demand  for  a  junior  college 
as  a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  not  go  further. 

Says  Prof.  Lange:  ^ 

In  Oalifomia  the  upward  extension  of  the  high  school  was  uiged  in  the  educational 
interest  of  the  great  mass  of  high-«chool  graduates,  who  can  not,  will  not,  should  not, 
become  univenity  students.  The  controlling  purpose  was  to  provide  a  reasonably 
complete  education,  whether  general  or  vocational. 

It  18  an  established  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  high-school 
graduates  do  not  enter  higher  institutions.  There  is  also  evidence  to 
show  that  many  of  these  fail  to  do  so  largely  because  such  institu- 
tions are  not  within  their  reach.  The  significance  of  this  demand 
for  the  junior  college  as  a*  completion  school  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  ranks  first  over  all  both  in  frequency  of  mention  and  in  im- 
portance in  the  replies  of  77  institutions  to  the  questionnaire.  (See 
Appendix  J.)  Further  evidence  pointing  in  this  same  direction 
will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter,  where  the  number  of  graduates  from 
the  junior  colleges  is  compared  with  the  number  that  enter  higher 
institutions. 

5.  In  many  instances  the  junior  college  has  appeared  as  a  response 
to  special  local  needs.  Thirty-five  institutions  gave  this  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  their  establishment.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  public 
junior  colleges  replying  included  it  in  their  answer.  Principal 
William  J.  Bogan,  of  the  Lane  Technical  School,  of  Chicago,  writes : 

It  was  believed  by  nuiny  citizens  of  Chicago  that  junior  colleges  should  be  encour- 
aged in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  developing  home  talent  that  might  be  utilized  in 
nlving  wome  of  our  city  problems.  « They  believed  that  every  great  industrial  center 
like  Chicago  ought  to  work  out  many  of  its  problems  through  its  own  trained  citizens. 
It  was  believed  that  this  great  industrial  city  would  serve  as  an  industrial  laboratory 
in  which  students  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  industries  by  direct  contact.  After 
graduation  our  city  boys,  familiar  with  city  conditions,  trained  in  our  city  colleges, 
would  be  better  than  outsiders  to  solve  our  problems. 

I,  A.  F.    In  Univ.  of  Callt  Bill.,  July,  1915,  p.  8. 
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President  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  the  junior  college,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  high 
schools  thus  extended  could — 

relieve  State  univenities  of  much  of  the  elementary  extension  service  they  are  forced 
to  render  communities,  such  as  water  analysis,  advice  in  sanitary  and  other  forms  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  public  health.' 

6.  As  already  suggested,  one  phase  of  the  local  needs  is  the  de- 
mand for  certain  vocational  training  that  can  not  he  furnished  by  the 
high  schools.  In  a  bulletin  devoted  entirely  to  the  problem  of  the 
junior  college,  published  by  the  University  of  California,  we  read:* 

There  is  an  increasingly  imperative  need  of  vocational  training,  first  of  all  for  those 
whose  education  for  general  social  efficiency  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  elementary 
school,  and  secondly  for  those  whose  general  education  ends  with  the  four^year  high- 
school  period  and  who  are  not  headed  for  one  of  the  professions,  in  the  restricted  sense. 
For  this  latter  class  the  junior  college  has  much  to  offer. 

More  than  30  per  cent  of  the  jimior  colleges  suggest  vocational  train- 
ing of  this  sort  as  one  of  their  aims,  and  a  number  of  them,  notably 
those  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  Sacramento, 
are  now  offering  specific  vocational  courses,  such  as  journalism. 

7.  Another  factor  that  has  tended  to  emphasize  belief  that  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year  of  college,  rather  than  graduation  from  high 
school,  marks  the  real  end  of  secondary  education,  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  entrance  requirements  of  professional  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  MacLean,'  there  were  in  1904  only  3  medical  schools  in 
the  United  States  that  required  more  than  high-school  work  for  ad- 
mission, while  in  1913  there  were  41.  At  present  the  American 
Medical  Association  specifies  two  years  of  college  work  as  a  minimum 
requirement  for  admission  to  all  standard  medical  colleges. 

Similar  changes  have  been  made  by  other  professional  institutions. 
As  a  consequence  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  some  provision 
whereby  the  pre-professional  training  can  be  secured  at  home  at  a 
minimimi  expense.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  discussion  of  the 
junior  college  problem  that  does  not  mention  this  point.  Fifteen  of 
the  institutions  considered  in  this  investigation  mentioned  this  as  an 
especially  important  reason  for  their  establishment. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  local  college  has  been  encouraged  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  by  the  geographical  remoteness  of  the 
standard  colleges  and  universities. 

A.  A.  Gray  says:  * 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  rapid  growth  of  this  new  educational  movement  in 
California  is  the  large  size  of  the  State  and  the  great  distance  of  the  high  schools  from 

1  James,  E.  J.    Quoted  in  Johnson's  Modern  High  School,  p.  834. 

>  Univ.  Calif.  Bui.,  July,  1915,  p.  8. 

i  MacLean,  0.  L.    Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.  No.  i,  1913. 

« Gray,  A.  A.    The  Junior  College.    Univ.  Calif.,  master's  thesis.    Univ.  Iowa  library  (unpublished). 
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tlie  two  large  univeraitiea  of  the  State.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  junior  colleges 
of  the  State  are  located  in  the  southern  part,  from  300  to  500  miles  away  from  the  State 
mdvendty,  shows  the  influence  of  distance  in  the  establishment  of  these  colleges. 

The  State  of  Idaho  furnishes  another  example  of  the  same  condition. 
In  that  State  there  are  a  numher  of  high  schools  located  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  university.  To  offset  this  condition,  the  State 
l^islature  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  junior  coU^e  at  Pocatello. 
This  institution  was  thereby  put  under  State  control,  and  the  scope 
of  its  work  limited  to  two  years  of  standard  coU^e  work.  Similar 
conditions  exist  in  Colorado  and  Texas.  In  the  latter  State  a  large 
number  of  junior  colleges  have  recently  been  organized.  More  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  public  junior  coU^es  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
give  this  question  of  remoteness  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  organ- 
ization. 

9.  Some  have  supported  the  junior  colleges  as  a  financial  saving  to 
the  community.  The  principal  of  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  High  School 
estimates  that  it  costs  the  parents  of  that  city  $250,000  annually  to 
send  their  children  away  from  home  to  complete  their  education. 
Much  of  this  he  believes  has  been  saved  to  the  community  by  the 
establishment  of  a  jimior  coU^e.  Gray  estimates  that  the  city  of 
Loe  Angeles  saves  $100,000  annually  by  keeping  the  200  students 
enrolled  in  the  junior  coU^e  at  home  rather  than  sending  them  away 
to  the  university. 

Evidence  so  far  seems  to  show  that  a  jimior  collie  can  be  supported 
at  a  cost  per  pupil  very  little  in  excess  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  high- 
school  pupils.  Estimates  furnished  by  several  cities  of  California 
show  a  range  of  from  $80  to  $200  per  capita  cost  to  the  city  for  each 
student  in  the  junior  coUege.  Many  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  could  be  much  reduced  by  lai^er  enrollments. 

This  discussion  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  for  the  upper 
extension  of  the  high  school  and  the  formation  of  junior  colleges  is 
evidently  far  from  comprehensive.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
oiumerate  only  some  of  the  more  important  points,  and  the  reader  is 
left  laigely  to  determine  the  value  of  such  for  himself.  For  further 
material  on  the  status  of  the  junior  collie  in  connection  with  the 
h^  schools  of  the  various  States,  attention  is  called  to  the  succeeding 
chapter  of  this  report,  and  also  to  the  bibliography  on  page  136.  It  is 
hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  roughly  those  forces 
which  have  been  operative  in  the  establishment  of  the  public  jimior 
college. 
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Table  1. — Rea8<m»  for  orffoniiing  junior  colleges.^ 
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1 A  sonunary  of  the  replies  of  21  public  J  unior  colleges  to  a  uestion  13  on  a  qu<>stionnaire  (see  Appendix  A ) . 

*  In  the  third  column  is  given  the  rank  in  flrequency  of  mention,  while  in  the  fourth  column  is  given 
the  rank  in  frequency  of  which  each  reason  was  underscored  as  especially  Important.  The  former  u  the 
more  reliable  measure,  because  it  represents  a  larger  number  of  replies. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES , 
RANKED  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE  AS  DETERMINED  BT  THE  FRE- 
QUENCY  OF  MENTION. 

1.  Desire  of  parents  to  keep  children  at  home. 

2.  To  provide  a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  not  go  further. 

3.  Desire  of  students  to  secure  college  work  near  home. 

4.  To  meet  specific  local  needs. 

5.  Geographical  remoteness  from  a  standard  college  or  imiversity. 

6.  To  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  professional  schools. 

7.  To  provide  vocational  training  more  advanced  than  high-school 

work. 

8.  Financial  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  four-year  course. 

9.  To  provide  additional  opportimities  for  teacher  training. 

10.  To  secure  the  segregation  of  sexes. 

11.  To  provide  opportunities  for  higher  education  imder  church 

control. 

4.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE. 

Probably  what  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the  junior  college  is  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  traditional  small  college  to-day.  So  significant 
is  this  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  future  development  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  it  is  believed  profitable  tg  glance  briefly  at  the  history 
of  this  American  institution.  The  future  of  the  college  is  made  clear 
only  by  an  understanding  of  its  past,  and  a  vision  of  both  is  essential 
if  it  is  desired  to  see  the  junior  collie  in  its  true  light. 

Throughout  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
the  small  college  has  been  the  typical  institution.  In  1850  there 
was  not  a  college  that  enrolled  more  than  400  students.  Even  as 
late  as  1902,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  64.4  per 
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C6Qt  of  the  596  colleges  and  universities  had  less  than  400  students, 
and  312,  or  52  per  cent,  had  less  than  300  students  enrolled. 

As  an  institution  the  American  college  is  unique.  Though  per* 
haps  similar  &t  the  time  of  its  ori^  to  certain  European  institutions, 
it  has  been  so  changed  by  the  genius  and  originality  of  the  American 
people  that  it  no  longer  bears  the  marks  of  its  ancestors.    To-day 
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QmATB  I.~Na]iiber  of  oollegts  establishod  during  each  of  several  perloda  of  American  history, 

the  hundreds  of  small  colleges  scattered  from  coast  to  coast  stand 
as  monuments  to  the  American,  the  democratic,  spirit  in  higher 
adncAtion. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  statement  can  be  foimd  than  the  rapid 
growth  in  number  of  these  institutions.    Graph  I  illustrates  this 
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development  clearly.  According  to  this  author,  there  were  in  the 
United  States,  in  1914,  567  colleges  and  universities.  Of  that  num- 
ber, 262  antedate  the  Gvil  War,  while  305  have  been  established  since 
that  time.  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  his 
investigations  found  nearly  1,000  institutions  calling  themselves  col- 
leges or  universities  which  were  doing  work  all  the  way  from  a  four- 
year  coU^e  course  down  to  a  very  poor  grade  of  high-school  work. 

This  condition  suggests  that  it  is  not  the  laj^e  nimiber  of  these 
institutions  which  is  so  significant,  but  rather  the  lack  of  imiformity 
of  standards.  Up  until  the  last  few  years  any  group  of  men  could 
secure  from  the  State  a  charter  granting  the  right  to  organize  a  col- 
lege of  some  kind,  to  grant  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by 
such  schools,  and  even  to  state  the  requirements  necessary  to  obtain 
a  d^ree.  Under  these  conditions  denominational,  local,  and  per- 
sonal rivalries  have  led  to  the  establishment,  especially  in  some 
States,  of  more  colleges  than  can  be  properly  supported. 

The  actual  results  of  this  laissez-faire  policy  can,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  if  we  study  at  close  range  the  conditions  in  various 
sections  of  the  coimtry.  As  has  been  said,  the  American  people  have 
liked  the  small  college  and  have  made  every  effort  to  have  plenty 
of  them.  The  example  was  first  set  by  Ohio.  According  to  Thomp- 
son,^ it  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  that  probably  300  institutions, 
more  or  less  permanent  in  character,  have  organized  for  educational 
purposes  in  Ohio. 

With  the  development  of  the  West,  the  same  spirit  continued  to 
express  itself.    To  quote  Gray: ' 

In  recedt  years  in  the  Far  West,  where  the  population  is  on  the  increase,  usually 
one  of  the  first  '^drawing  cards'*  sought  by  a  community  is  ''a  college/'  A  typical 
example  of  this  is  found  in  southern  Idaho,  where  the  funds  are  now  being  gathered 
to  start  a  denominational  colI^;e  in  a  commimity  only  six  yean  old.  Idaho  already 
has  a  State  university,  a  technical  college,  two  denominatianal  colleges,  and  two 
State  normal  schools;  yet  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  leas  than  that  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Within  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  of  this  proposed  college 
there  can  not  be  found  more  than  a  score  of  small  high  schools,  which  graduated  last 
year  not  more  than  300  students  qualified  for  college  admission.  Where  this  college 
expects  to  find  its  students  it  is  difficult  to  see,  when  not  one-fifth  of  the  300  will  go 
to  college  at  all. 

In  Oregon  and'  California  similar  conditions  are  known  to  exist. 
Commissioner  Claxton,  in  his  report  for  1912,  thus  describes  the 
condition  in  the  former  State:  * 

Admirably  as  the  history  of  Ohio  and  Kansas  illustrates  this  sort  of  development, 
the  Willamette  VaUey  in  Oregon  will  serve  still  better.  There,  in  an  area  120  miles 
long  and  50  miles  wide,  i|i  a  State  having  a  total  population  of  675,000,  are  found  12 
coll^eB,  including  the  State  university,  the  agriculture  and  mechanical  college,  and 

1  Thoinpsan,'1ir.  0.    Ohio  Centennial  Celebration,  1903,  p.  489. 
3  Gray,  A.  A.    Univ.  Calif.  Thesis,  1915,  p.  38. 
i  Rep.  Commis.  of  Edoo.,  1912;  p.  lOS. 
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cue  deariy  undenominatioaal  college;  the  rest  represent  nine  denondnationfl,  while 
a  tenth  denomination  has  oiganized  a  junior  college  in  another  part  of  the  State. 
One  of  these  colleges,  which  belongs  to  a  great  church,  was  first  opened  nearly  50 
yeuB  ago,  yet  last  year  its  total  registration  of  college  students  was  only  about  20. 
*  *  *  In  one  of  the  "colleges"  of  this  region,  nearly  half  a  century  old,  all  the 
vork  in  dasEVoom,  labotatory  and  museum,  in  physics,*  chemistry,  biology  and 
geokgy  is  cacxied  cm  by  one  man  in  a  single  room  of  not  more  than  16  feet  squaie. 

A.  A.  Gray,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  a  recent  report 
describes  similar  conditions  existing  in  his  own  State,  in  a  small  area 
immediately  snrronnding  Los  Angeles. 

Turning  to  the  South,  we  find  conditions  even  worse.  According 
to  Miss  Colton,  an  authority  on  higher  eduoation  in  the  Southern 
States:* 

There  are  in  the  South  380  institutions  claiming  to  be  colleges  or  univerBities,  only 
30  of  which  are  recognized  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Thirty-five  or  forty  others  approximate  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  standard 
ccdkge;  of  the  remaining  310,  there  are  perhaps  50  or  60  that  might  improve  their 
equipment,  cuiriculum,  and  oiganization  sufficiently  to  do  two  years  of  collie  work. 
In  ^orth  Carolina,  for  instance,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  all  Southern  States  in  its 
EQpeiabundance  of  nominal  collies,  there  are  29  denominational  colleges,  distributed 
as  follows:  Episcopal,  Moravian,  Friends,  1  each;  Christian  and  Reformed,  2  each; 
Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic,  3  each;  Baptist  and  Presbyterian,  5  each;  Methodist,  6; 
and  yet  only  1  of  the  whole  29  conforms  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Southern 
C<^ege  Association. 

Naturally,  such  a  state  of  affairs  led  to  a  period  of  definition  and 
standardization.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States,  the 
different  ohurohes  and  numerous  eduoational  associations,  have  all 
had  a  hand  in  this  work.  So  thoroughly  has  this  work  been  con- 
ducted that  the  Bureau  of  Eduoation  in  a  recent  bulletin  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  classify  all  of  these  attempts  in  a  form  immediately 
serviceable  to  eduoational  ofBoers  in  general.^ 

A  complete  discussion  of  these  standards  would  not  be  in  place 
here.  It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  they  approximate  uni- 
fonnity  on  many  points.  To  be  considered  a  standard  college  an 
institution  should  have  a  productive  endowment  of  at  least  $200,000. 
It  should  require  for  admission  the  completion  of  a  standard  four- 
year  high-school  course.  It  should  have  a  faculty  of  college  gradu- 
ates with  at  least  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work.  It  should  have 
ample  material  equipment  in  ev^  way;  buildings,  libraries,  and 
laboratories  sufficient  to  assure  hi^-grade  work  in  a  variety  of 
scaentifio  and  cultural  subjects,  and  it  should  speoifv  and  enforce 
certain  minimum  requirements  for  graduation. 

Without  farther  detail  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  the 
Implication  of  these  tests  would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  a  lai^e 

t  Cohan:  Tbe  Jmiior  CollegB  Problem  in  the  South,  Merideth  College  Bal.,  191& 
s  Bui.  of  Bu.  of  Educ.,  No.  17, 1917. 
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number  of  institutions.  A  few  years  ago  the  writer  made  an  investi- 
gation  of  more  than  200  small  colleges  representing  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  According  to  data  ooUeoted  at  that  time,  and  as 
is  showil  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912, 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  these  institutions  failed  to  reach  the  mini- 
mimi  requirements  for  endowment  of  $200,000,  although  this  standard 
has  been  the  one  quite  generally  agreed  upon.  Of  the  total  of  581 
colleges  listed  in  the  commissioner's  report  for  that  year,  197  had 
less  than  this  minimum  requirement.  Similar  results  were  foimd 
when  other  parts  of  the  standards  were  applied. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  this  discussion  thus  far.  The  much- 
prized  institution  of  American  democracy,  the  small  college,  is  facing 
a  serious  crisis.  The  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  enforce  the 
standards  already  referred  to  threatens  the  very  life  of  these  institu- 
tions.   Must  they  go  ? 

Serious-minded  educators  have  for  almost  a  score  of  years  been 
trying  to  answer  this  question.  They  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  policy  above  described,  and  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  such  conditions  can  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  recognize  the  work  of  these  institutions.  They 
know  by  what  giving  of  life  and  blood  this  work  has  been  made 
possible,  and  they  know  the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  They 
know  that  anything  but  an  intelligent,  broad-minded  attempt  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  unjust,  and  sooner  or  later  bound  to  fail. 

President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  faced  this  problem 
squarely  almost  20  years  ago.^ 

So  thoroughly  did  he  analyze  the  situation  that  the  factors  which 
he  sTi^ested  as  determining  the  future  of  the  small  college  are  for 
the  most  part  equally  valid  to-day.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
certain  factors  which  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  the  small 
colleges.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  The  widespread  belief  that  the  small  college  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  larger  institutions.  This  belief,  whether  based  upon 
facts  or  not,  is  a  very  certain  element  of  strength  to  these  institutions. 

2.  Local  pride  in  the  various  communities  where  colleges  have 
been  established  and  the  interest  and  support  of  the  men  of  wealth. 

3.  The  strong  religious  support  of  most  of  these  institutions. 

4.  The  democratic  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

6.  The  increased  standards  of  professional  schools  and  the  more 
exact  definition  of  the  high  scliool  and  the  imiversity  seem  to  leave 
a  definite  field  of  operation  for  the  small  college. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  factors  that  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  the  small  college.    These  are : 

1.  The  rapid  development  of  the  high  school  within  the  last  25 
years.    Much  of  what  was  formerly  taught  in  the  college  is  now 

1  Harper,  W.  R.    The  Trend  in  Higher  Education,  pp.  34»-880. 
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offered  in  the  higlx  sohool,  and  the  latter  is  usually  equipped  to  giv^e 
such  work  in  a  more  effective  maimer.  Add  to  this  the  present 
tendency  of  the  high,  school  to  extend  its  oourse  two  additional  years, 
ind  we  must  admit  that  it  becomes  a  menace  to  the  traditional 
small  college. 

2.  On  the  other  side  of  the  college  is  the  university.  This  insti- 
tution is  also  the  product  of  the  last  quarter  century.  In  the  10 
years  from  1904:  to  1914  the  number  of  students  in  30  universities 
moreaaed  from  67,000  to  113,000,  or  68  per  cent.  The  reasons  why 
these  powerful,  ^well-equipped,  State-supported  institutions  should 
draw  a  laige  part  of  >  the  constituency  of  the  small  college  are  so 
evident  that  they  need  not  be  discussed  further. 

3.  The  recent  tendency  toward  specialization  makes  demands  for 
a  broad  and  varied  curriculum,  to  suit  the  various  desires  and  capaci- 
ties of  students.  These  demands  the  small  and  poorly  equipped  insti- 
tutions can  not  meet.  This  has  led  students  to  finish  their  courses 
in  the  universities.  The  result  has  been  the  depletion  of  the  upper 
two  classes  in  the  small  college  until  in  many  cases  there  are  few  stu- 
dents who  rank  ahove  sophomories. 

4.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  confronting  the  small  college  is   / 
\uk,  of  funds  to  keep  its.  work  up  to  present  standards.    Evidence  of  | 
this  has  already  heen  presented.    With  few  students  and  a  small  and  j 
uncertain  income  at  least  50  per  cent  or  more  of  these  institutions  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  even  the  minimum  of  present  standards. 
Shoidd  such  institutions  continue  to  grant  degrees  ? 

YTe  come  now  to  the  solution.  What  changes  seem  desirable? 
What  place  is  the  small  college  to  hold  in  the  future  ?  Many  sugges- 
tioDs  have  been  offered.    We  can  barely  mention  these  here. 

1.  In  the  first  place^  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  these  institu- 
tkms  will  survive  the  struggle  of  existence  and  be  all  the  stronger  for 
it.  President  Harper  suggested  that  25  per  cent  of  our  colleges  should 
be  expected  to  meet  the  new  demands.  Recent  evidence  proves  that 
this  was  a  reasonable  estimate.  In  1900  there  were  only  3  colleges  in 
the  South  that  had  standard  requirements  for  entrance,  while  in  1912 
this  number  had  risen  to  160.^ 

2.  A  second  alternative  for  the  college  of  limited  means  is  that  of 
limiting  its  work  to  that  of  the  standard  high-school  course  and 
changing  its  name  accordingly.  We  have  abready  seen  that  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  so-called  coUeges,  especially  in  the  South,  clearly 
bebng  to  this  class.  President  Harper  claimed  that  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  all  the  institutions  should  make  tlus  change. 

3.  A  third  solution  has  been  found  in  the  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  institutions  of  limited  means.    This  has  frequently  been  accom- 

E.  A.   The  Junior  Coltofe  Problem  in  the  South.    Heredith  Ck>Uege  Bulletin,  January,  1915. 
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plished  with  success,  and  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  more 
work  along  the  same  line.  We  need  but  mention  the  instance  re- 
ferred to  in  North  Carolina,  where  one  church  maintains  6  competing 
collies,  while  only  1  of  the  entire  29  institutions  of  that  State  con- 
forms to  the  requirements  of  the  Southern  .College  Association.^ 

4.  YHiat  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent  of  small  colleges  which  fall 
between  the  two  above  classes  t  These  institutions  are  not  qualified 
to  offer  four  years  of  coU^e  work  and  yet  can.  not  be  asked  to  attempt 
to  do  no  college  work  at  all.  The  private  junior  colleges  of  to-day,  66 
of  which  are  considered  in  this  report,  are  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Since  the  days  of  President  Harper,  who  so  ably  championed  the 
cause  of  the  junior  college,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  contentions.  The  Conmiissioner  of  Education  wrote  in 
1912:2 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this  great  educational  statesman  uttered  these 
words  the  movement  for  the  readjustment  of  the  name  and  organization  of  institutions 
to  fit  more  exactly  their  real  purposes  and  practices,  and  for  the  organization  of  junior 
colleges  or  the  reorganizasion  of  old  institutions  on  substantially  a  junior  college  basis, 
has  gone  on  slowly  but  with  a  sure  step. 

If  the  reader  will  but  glance  at  Table  3,  on  page  42,  which  shows  the 
dates  of  the  organization  of  junior  colleges,  he  will  be  convinced  that 
his  "slow  and  sure  step''  has  now  become  a  "double  quick." 

In  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  there  have  appeared  ardent  supporters 
of  this  plan.  Miss  Colton,  of  Meredith  College,  already  referred  to, 
wrote  in  1915:' 

The  South  o£fers  a  flourishing  field  for  the  junior  college.  No  other  section  of  the 
country  would  be  more  benefited  than  the  South  by  such  a  reorganization  of  its  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

In  another  connection  she  says: 

The  standard  of  all  church  colleges  in  the  South  would  be  much  improved  if  the 
weaker  denominations  would  build  one  standard  college  in  each  State,  or  a  group  of 
States,  with  an  affiliated  junior  college  in  each  State  of  the  group,  and  if  the  stronger 
denominations  would  limit  the  number  of  their  colleges  in  the  State  to  one  collie 
for  men  and  women,  either  separate  or  combined,  and  to  one  or  two  junior  colleges. 

A  number  of  the  States  have  taken  definite  steps  toward  the  accred- 
iting of  junior  colleges. '  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Virginia, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  California,  and  others.  More  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  this  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter  on 
''Accrediting  of  Junior  Colleges."  As  will  be  seen  there,  the  number 
of  institutions  that  are  consenting  to  limit  their  work  to  two  years 
is  surprisingly  large. 

1  Colton,  E.  A.    The  Jnnlor  College  Problem  in  the  South.    Meredith  College  Bnlletin,  Janimry,  1915. 

*  Rep.  Commis.  of  Bdoc.,  1912. 

*ColtOD,  A.  E.    The  Junior  College  Problem  in  the  South.    Meredith  College  BulleUn,  1915. 
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Why  have  these  schools  been  willing  to  become  junior  colleges  in 
sudi  large  numbers?  In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question 
directly,  we  included  question  13  in  the  questionnaire  to  junior  col- 
leges (see  Ap]>endix  A).  The  replies  of  69  institutions  have  been 
summarized  on  pages  36-37.  A  few  of  them,  however,  refer  especially 
to  the  smaU  college  and  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

1.  The  junior  college  offers  a  way  out  for  those  who  have  so  ear- 
nestly maintained  the  value  of  the  religious  control  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Its  recent  rapid  development  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  of  denominational  colleges  are  awakening  to  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

President-Stout,  of  Howard  Payne  College,  says:  ^ 

Tlie  junior  college  is  the  solution  to  one  of  the  church's  exceedingly  knotty  problems 
in  education. 

President  Leath,  of  North  Texas  College,  in  discussing  this  same 
problem  said:'  ''The  problem  before  the  church  is  to  produce  a  fric- 
tionless  system  of  church  schools,"  and  he  finds  the  junior  college  to 
be  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  existing  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
especially^  these  statements  of  the  educational  leaders  of  a  prominent 
church  are  significant. 

Table  2. — Reasons  for  organizing  junior  colleges.^ 
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REASONS  FOB  THE  OBOANIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 
RANKED  IN  ORDER  AS  DETERMINED  BY  THE  FREQUENCY  OF 
MENTION, 

!•  To  provide  opportunities  for  higher  education  under  church 
control, 

2.  To  provide  a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  not  go  further. 

3.  Financial  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  four-year  course. 

4.  Desire  of  students  for  college  work  near  home. 

5.  To  meet  the  entrance  requirements  to  professional  schools. 

6.  To  meet  specific  local  needs. 

7.  To  provide  vocational  training  in  advance  of  high-school  work. 

8.  To  provide,  additional  opportunities  for  teacher  training. 

9.  Desire  of  parents  to  keep  children  near  home. 

10.  Desire  to  secure  segregation  of  sexes. 

11.  Geographical  remoteness  from  a  standard  college  or  university. 
If  the  private  junior  college  can  secure  the  values  to  be  derived 

from  the  religious  control  of  higher  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  evils  that  have  risen  as  a  result  of  low  standards 
and  demoralizing  competition  which  has  been  so  common  with 
denominational  institutions,  we  may  safely  predict  a  secure  place  for 
it  in  future  educational  systems. 

2.  In  the  South,  where  colleges  for  women  seem  to  flourish,  the 
junior  college  finds  another  stronghold.  With  insufficient  funds  at 
their  disposal  but  still  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  segregation 
of  the  sexes  during  certain  years  of  adolescence,  these  institutions 
have  found  the  junior  college  admirably  adapted  to  their  needs. 
President  Wood,  of  Stephens  College,  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Education  Association  in  1916,  said:  ^ 

The  cordial  reception  tendered  them  [the  junior  coUegee  in  Missouri]  was  due  to 
various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  growing  concern  of  parents  and  educators 
over  conditions  siurounding  girls  yet  in  their  teens,  in  the  large  coeducational  insti- 
tutions. Here  lies  the  aigument  for  giving  the  private  junior  college  for  women  a 
definite  place  in  an  educational  system.  Through  it  the  period  of  training  of  the 
adolescent  girl  may  be  extended  two  years  beyond  that  provided  by  the  present 
organization  of  the  secondary  schools.  -^ 

It  should  be  added  that  the  University  of  Missouri,  through  the 
utilization  of  the  junior-college  idea,  has  foimd  a  definite  and  imdoubt- 
edly  a  permanent  place  for  the  small  colleges  for  women  of  that  State. 
Its  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

3.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  private  junior  colleges 
have  been  encouraged  as  a  means  of  providing  for  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  teacher  training.  This  is  especially  true  of  Texas,  where 
the  so-called  "junior-college  law''  is  nothing  but  a  provision  entitling 

1  Wood,  James  M.    The  Junior  College.    Address  before  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  July  6, 1917.    Stephens  College 
Bulletin,  June,  1916. 
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graduates  of  first-class  junior  colleges,  as  well  as  other  standard 
colleges  of  the  State,  to  receive  a  first-grade  State  certificate  upon 
fulfilling  certain  other  requirements.  A  lai^e  number  of  junior 
ooUeges  have  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
evidently  expecting  to  make  teacher  training  a  prominent  feature. 

Nineteen,  or  34  per  cent,  of  the  private  junior  coDeges  replying  to 
the  questionnaire  mentioned  the  desire  to  provide  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  teacher  training  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  organi- 
zation. As  long  as  there  comes  from  the  various  States  a  constant 
caU  for  more  and  better  trained  teachers,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
small  coU^e,  equipped  to  do  well  what  it  attempts  to  do,  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  perform  a  much-needed  service  for  the  schools 
of  the  country. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  that  has  led  small 
colleges  to  become  junior  collies  is  that  of  the  financial  dijQiculty 
of  maintaining  a  four-year  course  under  present  standards.  This 
feature  has  already  been  discussed  at  length  and  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here.  Seventeen  institutions  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
mention  this  as  an  especially  important  reason  for  making  a 
change. 

When  President  Harper  suggested  in  1902  that  perhaps  50  per  cent 
of  the  colleges  of  the  country  should  limit  their  work  by  becoming 
jonior  colleges,  he  met  with  very  little  response  from  the  colleges 
Uiemselves.  Now  the  wisdom  of  his  advice  is  widely  recognized. 
In  this  connection  the  following  quotations  from  letters  accompanying 
the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  will  be  of  interest: 

A  big  controlling  reason,  at  the  time  of  reorganization,  was  a  desire  to  make  only 
hoaet/t  claims.  I  knew  that  we  could  not,  with  the  resources  at  hand,  give  a  bacca- 
koreate  course  and  hence  ceased  to  claim  to  do  it. 

Our  chief  reason  was  honesty  of  standards.  We  did  not  want  to  advertise  the  school 
as  doing  more  than  two  years  of  college  work  when  we  knew  that  it  could  not  be  well 
done  with  our  limited  equipment. 

We  prefer  good  standing  among  colleges  as  a  junior  college  to  poor  standing  as  a 
aeoiar  college. 

The  junior  college,  if  fostered,  will  enable  the  honest  small  college  to  do  real  worth 
while  wock  and  will  be  the  means  of  closing  the  "  degree-giving  mill "  so  prevalent  in 
oar  ooontry. 

These  college  presidents  have  realized  the  fact  that  we  have  en- 
deavored to  emphasize  throughout  this  chapter,  namely,  that  the 
junior  college  offers  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  small  college. 
By  such  an  organization  the  small  college  secures  for  itself  a  definite 
place  in  the  educational  system;  it  becomes  an  honest  institution  by 
^i^ivn'^ng  to  do  only  that  which  it  can  do  well,  and  puts  itself  in  posi- 
tion to  meet  certain  great  educational  needs  such  as  those  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  this  and  other  chapters  of  this  report.  By  this 
means  there  will  be  assurance  that  the  excellent  contributions  of  the 
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small  college  to  the  education  of  American  democracy  will  be  con- 
tinued, but  that  at  the  same  time  the  serious  evils  that  have  so 
frequently  been  a  by-product  of  these  institutions  will  be  checked  if 
not  absolutely  abolished. 

No  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  small  college  to  the  junior 
college  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  recent  edu- 
cational experiment  carried  out  so  systematically  by  the  University 
of  Missouri.  In  the  nimiber  of  weak  and  poorly-equipped  institutions 
attempting  to  do  college  work,  Missouri  was  perhaps  typical  of  the 
other  States  which  we  have  described.  One  exception  might  be  noted, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  in  this  State  most  of  the  colleges  were  for 
women. 

In  1911  a  few  of  these  institutions,  feeling  that  they  were  misfits  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  having  no  recognition  by  the  State,  and 
assured  that  '*  their  salvation  depended  upon  getting  such  recogni- 
tion,'' invited  the  University  of  Missouri  to  extend  its  accrediting 
system  to  include  the  small  college.  The  invitation-  was  readily 
accepted.  In  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  such,  the  university  con- 
sulted freely  with  those  representing  the  colleges  concerned,  and  the 
final  arrangement  was  mutually  agreed  upon. 

For  many  reasons  it  was  agreed  that  the  work  of  these  institutions 
should  be  limited  to  two  years.  Certain  requirements  were  set  up 
that  all  were  expected  to  meet.  Any  institution  desiring  to  be  ac- 
credited first  appUed  for  a  blank  which  was  furnished  by  the  univer- 
sity. On  this  blank  was  placed  carefully  data  relative  to  the  actual 
status  of  the  institution  on  the  points  mentioned  in  the  requirements. 
If  the  university  authorities  were  convinced  by  the  report  that  the 
institution  deserved  to  be  considered,  a  special  committee  was  sent  to 
inspect  the  same,  with  power  to  take  final  action. 

An  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  found  in  the  large  number 
of  schools  that  have  been  accredited.  In  the  1916-17  catalogue  of 
the  University  of  Missoiui  we  find  the  names  of  14  accredited  jimior 
colleges.  If  we  look  to  the  colleges  themselves,  we  find  sufficient 
reason  for  this  enthusiastic  response.  They  report  a  better  faculty, 
better  equipment,  higher  entrance  requirements  and  requirements 
for  graduation,  more  students  of  a  higher  class,  more  graduates,  and 
better  financial  support. 

President  Wood,  of  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  discussing 
these  results  before  the  National  Education  Association  in  1916, 
reports  an  increase  of  180  per  cent  in  enrollment  in  his  school  from 
1912  to  1916.  The  number  of  graduates  during  the  same  period 
increased  227  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  in 
the  literary  department  increased  from  57  per  cent  to  87  per  cent 
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during  this  time,  while  an  annual  deficit  of  $15,000  was  turned  into 
an  annual  siurplus  of  14,000.^ 

In  regard  to  the  encouraging  of  financial  support  after  becoming 
junior  colleges,  Prof.  Coursault  reports  an  excellent  example:  * 

An  insUuDce  of  this  appeared  when  one  of  the  accredited  junior  colleges  needed 
175,000  to  complete  payment  on  a  building.  -  A  St.  Louis  man  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion list  with  $10,000,  an<^  in  doing  so  remarked:  *'I  never  contributed  to  this  college 
before  because  I  was  not  certain  that  its  work  was  effective.  But  now,  since  the 
university  has  vouched  for  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  I  am  glad  to  contribute 
to  itB  necda." 

In  February  of  this  year  the  University  of  Missouri  issued  a  special 
bulletin  of  182  pages  devoted  strictly  to  the  needs  of  the  junior  col- 
leges of  that  State.  It  is  apparently  safe  to  say  that  the  junior  college 
in  Missouri  bears  every  mark  of  success,  and  that  the  example  there 
set  merits  imitation. 

1  Wood,  James  M.   The  Junior  CoUege.    Address  before  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  New  York,  July,  1916,  Stephens 
'fignf  nrt:  StandardJaing  Junior  Colleges.    £duc.  Rev.^  vol.  8,  pp.  3<HJ2. 


Chapter  IV. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 


1.  BECENT  GROWTH. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  were  traced  the  beginnings  of  the  junior 
college  movement.  As  was  there  suggested^  this  new  departure  in 
education  found  its  first  significant  expression  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  the  early  eighties.    Later,  in  1892,  it  was  taken  up  almost 
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Graph  n.—Nomber  of  Junior  colleges  organised  each  year  for  the  years  1907-1917. 

simultaneously  by  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  California.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  these  institutions  there  was  not  only  a 
reorganization  of  the  Uberal  arts  colleges  into  upper  and  lower  divi«* 
sions,  or  junior  and  senior  coUegeS;  but  that  also  definite  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  reorganization  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  country  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  Both  institutions  encour- 
aged high  schools  to  extend  their  courses  so  as  to  include  at  least 
40 
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one  and  ultimately  two  years  of  standard  college  work.  The  Uni- 
T^sity  of  Chicago  in  particular  emphasized  also  the  necessity  of  small 
colleges  limiting  their  work  to  the  first  two  years  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  offer  the  full  four  years  of  college  work. 

Although  especially  ahly  championed  by  President  Harper,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  by  Dean  Lange,  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  although  accepted  favorably  by  many  educators,  the 
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Gkaph  m.*TotaI  number  of  jnnfor  colleges  in  operation  each  year  from  1907  to  1917. 

pmior  coU^e  movement  made  little  headway  during  the  next  15 
years.  The  most  significant  event  during  that  time  was  the  organi- 
sation of  a  junior  college  in  connection  with  the  high  school  at  Joliet, 
HL,  in  1902.  This  institution  is  now  perhaps  the  oldest  junior  coUege 
in  operation,  and  its  apparent  success  of  16  years  speaks  much  for 
the  junior  college  movement  as  a  whole. 

In  1907  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California  passed  an  act 
permitting  high  schools  to  offer  the  first  two  years  of  standard  college 
wotic  in  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  high-school  course.  The 
decade  since  that  time  has  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  that  idea. 
A  nambM"  of  public  high  schools  in  California,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
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Minnesota,  and  Iowa  are  now  offering  one  or  two  years  of  standard 
college  work.  During  the  same  period,  and  especially  since  1911| 
when  the  University  of  Missouri  launched  a  vast  educational  experi- 
ment by  accrediting  the  small  colleges  of  that  State,  the  jimior  college 
idea  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  connection  with  the  small  and 
poorly  equipped  colleges  of  the  country.  For  various  reasons,  con- 
sidered in  another  chapter,  an  ever-increasing  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions, such  as  those  existing  in  Missouri,  Texas,  and  other  Southern 
States,  are  accepting  gladly  this  readjustment.  The  success  of  the 
movement  so  far  as  these  institutions  are  concerned  seems  to  be 
assured. 

The  rapidity  of  this  growth  is  indicated  in  Table  3  and  Graphs  II 
and  III.  Of  the  76  jimior  colleges  replying  to  the  questionnaire,  69 
have  been  oi^anized  since  1907.  The  median  date  for  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  these  69  institutions  is  1907.  This  means  that  half  of  that 
number  have  been  established  within  the  last  three  years,  a  rate  of 
growth  that  must  certainly  be  recognized  as  significant.  As  the 
underlying  reasons  for  this  growth  have  already  been  discussed,  we 
may  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  types  of  junior  colleges 
in  operation  at  present  and  the  number  and  distribution  of  each  type. 

2.  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

As  we  have  abeady  indicated,  the  junior  college  affects  and  is 
affected  by  at  least  fom*  of  our  traditional  educational  institutions — 
the  university,  college,  normal  school,  and  high  school.  This  inter- 
play of  influences  resulted  in  what  one  may  call  f  oiur  different  types  of 
jimior  coU^es.    These  are : 

1.  The  junior  college  or  lower  division  of  the  univeisity. 

2.  The  normal  school  accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work. 

3.  The  public  high  school  extended  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  college  work. 

4.  The  small  private  college  which  has  limited  its  course  to  two  years  beyond  the 

standard  high  school. 

The  close  relation  existing  between  the  general  influences  and  the 
types  of  institutions  resulting  has  been  roughly  illustrated  in  Graph 
IV. 

Consideration  will  be  taken  in  order  of  each  of  these  types,  speaking 
briefly  of  the  nature,  organization,  number,  and  distribution  of  each. 

Table  S.— Growth  of  the  junior  college  movemerU/rom  1907  to  1917 

Number 
Year:  organixed. 

1914 9 

1915 15 

1916 15 

1917 7 


Nmnber 
Year:  organiMd. 

1907 2 

1909 2 

1910 5 

1911 3 

1912 5 

1913 6 

Median  year,  1915. 


Total 69 
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1.    THE   JUNIOB  COLLEGE   IN  THE   UNIYE^ITT. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  tlie  organization  of  a  junior 
college  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  the  so-called  ''lower 
division''  at  the  University  of  California.  This  organization  is  still 
maintained  in  these  institationsi  which  justifies  their  classification 
under  the  above  heading.  To  these  must  be  added  the  University 
of  Washing^ton,  i^rhich  more  recently  has  adopted  the  same  plan. 

In  these  three  institutions  there  is  at  present  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  junior  college  idea  as  affecting  xmiversity  organization.    Each 
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haa  divided  its  traditional  four-year  course  into  two  quite  distinct 
diviaons.  The  lower  division,  or  junior  college^  includes  the  first 
two  years;  and  the  upper  division,  or  senior  college,  the  last  two 
years  of  tlie  standard  college  course.  In  order  to  show  that  this 
distinction  is  not  in  name  only,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  at  length 
the  organization  of  these  institutions. 
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In  the  circular  of  information  of  the  University  of  California  we 
find  the  following  regulations: 

The  work  of  the  lower  division  comprises  the  studies  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  The  junior  certificate  markes  the  transition  from  the  lower  division  to  the 
upper  division  of  the  undergraduate  course.  All  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  the  college  of  letters  must  qualify  for  the  junior  certificate  before  proceeding  to 
the  upper  division.  *  *  *.  For  the  junior  certificate,  64  units  of  university  work 
are  required,  in  addition  to  45  units  required  for  matriculation,  making  a  total  of 
109  units.  A  surplus  matriculation  credit  does  not  reduce  the  aDoiount  of  work  (nor* 
mally  64)  required  in  the  lower  division  (except  by  examination  or  advanced  work 
in  the  same  field  completed  successfully).  These  64  units  of  the  lower  division  may 
normally  be  completed  in  two  years,  but  students  are  required  to  remain  in  the  lower 
division  only  until  they  are  able  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  junior  certificate. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  requirements  is  the  combining 
of  admission  and  lower  division  credits  in  the  total  of  109  required, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  student  completing  this  amount  in  less  than 
two  years  after  leaving  high  school.  It  should  be  said  that,  in  a 
recent  report  of  a  committee  of  this  university,  these  two  features 
were  severely  criticised  and  changes  suggested.  It  was  said  that 
the  whole  matter  was  up  for  discussion,  but  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  any  change  would  be  made  at  present.  The  work  as  now 
organized  in  this  institution  most  certainly  considers  the  first  two 
years  of  the  university  as  an  extension  of  the  secondary  school 
course  and  does  not  permit  specialization  until  the  student  is  en- 
rolled in  the  upper  division. 

The  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Washington  for  April,  1917, 
contains  the  following  significant  statements: 

The  work  of  the  lower  division  comprises  the  studies  of  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  and  leads  to  a  junior  certificate.  The  work 
consists  primarily  of  the  elementary  or  introductory  courses  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. Its  aim  is  to  supplement  the  work  of  high  school  and  to  contribute  to  a  broad 
general  training  in  preparation  for  the  advanced  work  of  the  upper  division.  To 
receive  the  junior  certificate  the  student  must  have  earned  not  less  than  60  college 
credits  and  must  have  completed  in  high  school  and  college  together  the  amount 
of  work  specified  in  the  subjects  mentioned  below.  The  object  of  these  requirements 
is  to  secure  for  the  student  a  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects:  to  distribute  this 
knowledge  over  the  fundamental  fields.  To  this  end  the  high  school  and  college  are 
viewed  as  essentially  a  unit. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  the  detailed  statement  of  the 
requirements  for  the  junior  certificates  in  this  bulletin  four  groups 
of  subjects  are  mentioned:  (a)  Those  required  in  high  school;  (b) 
those  required  either  in  ^gh  school  or  college;  (c)  those  required  in 
college;  (d)  those  conditionally  required  in  college. 

Here  again  is  found  the  junior  college  idea  strongly  emphasized  in 
the  close  relation  of  the  high  school  and  first  two  years  of  college 
work  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  rather 
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than  graduation  from  high  school  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  sec- 
ondary education. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  maintained  the  junior  and  senior 
coU^e  plan  of  organization  since  the  dajrs  of  President  Harper. 
In  this  institution  the  ''junior  colleges"  include  the  first  and  second 
years  of  residence.  After  completing  the  requirements  of  the  junior 
collies  and  receiving  the  title  of  Associate,  students  pass  for  their 
third  and  fourth  years  to  the  senior  college.  The  junior  and  senior 
coU^es  have  their  separate  administrative  officers  and  regulations 
and  are  treated  in  every  way  as  quite  distinct. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  for  graduation  for  the  junior 
college  in  this  institution  are  similar  to  those  already  mentioned, 
and  further  discussion  of  this  feature  will  not  be  necessary  here. 
Attention  is  called,  however,  to  the  regulation  relative  to  college 
work  doqe  in  high  schools  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  recognition 
of  the  junior  college  idea.  ^  In  the  circular  of  information  for  April,. 
1918,  we  read:  ' 

The  UniveiBity  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
•econdaiy  school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  work  now  offered  in  the  freah- 
man  and  sophomore  years  of  the  college.  Any  high  school  which  is  prepared  to 
undertake  such  work  can  come  in  contact  with  the  junior  college  officers  of  the  uni- 
vefsity  with  a  view  to  organizing  advanced  courses.  The  imivendty  aims  to  develop 
this  intimate  cooperation  with  a  view  to  promoting  wherever  possible  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

The  three  institutions  mentioned  above  are  probably  the  only  three 
that  now  maintain  a  distinct  oiganization  for  the  upper  and  lower 
diviaionB  of  the  university  or  standard  college  course.  Many  other 
institutions,  however,  have  recognized  the  jxmior  coU^e  idea  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  chapter  on  the  accrediting  of  junior  colleges.  A  point  of  special 
interest  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  the  rcrcent  recommendation 
of  President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University.     (See  Chapter  III.) 

2.  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Ab  a  result  of  a  tendency,  previously  discussed,  on  the  part  of 
normal  schools  to  undertake  collie  work,  there  has  appeared  in 
several  States  what  may  be  called  a  second  type  of  junior  collie. 
This  is  the  normal  school  accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work. 
The  chief  justification  for  classifying  these  institutions  as  jimior  col- 
leges is  the  fact  that  they  are  so  referred  to  by  several  of  the  State 
institutions  and  State  departments  of  education  in  replying  to  the 
questioimaire.  In  a  number  of  the  States  they  are  the  only  junior 
coDeges  reported. 

It  has  not  been  thought  advisable,  considering  the  limits  of  this 
investigation,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  work  and  oiganization  of  these 
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institutioiis.  So  far  as  known,  they  are  typical  normal  schools, 
interested  primarily  in  the  training  of  teachers.  They  have,  however, 
f oxmd  it  to  their  advantage  for  one  reason  or  other  to  tmdertake  certain 
standard  college  work;  in  some  cases  the  entire  four  years  are  offered. 
Naturally,  this  practice  was  soon  followed  by  a  demand  for  the 
accrediting  of  the  work  offered.  The  situation  was  thus  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  small  collie.  Many  of  the  normal 
schools  might  safely  be  intrusted  with  two  years  of  work  at  least,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  should  not  expect  to  do  more.  The  result  is  that 
State  l^islation  and  university  regulations  have  officially  recognized 
these  institutions  as  junior  colleges.  The  extenlraf  this  practice  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  outline  which  is  based  upon  facts 
gathered  from  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
these  data  are  at  all  complete. 

PRESENT   STATUS    OP   THE    KECOGNITION    OP    NORMAL    SCHOOLS    AS   JUNIoV   COLLEGES. 

Arizona. — Graduates  of  State  normal  schoolB  are  entitled  to  30  units  blank  credit 
at  the  university. 

Indiana. — One  normal  school  accredited  as  a  junior  coUege. 

Michigan. — One  normal  school  accredited  as  a  junior  college. 

Minnesota. — Graduates  of  normal  schools  receive  one  or  two  years  of  credit  in 
university,  according  to  course  which  they  have  taken  and  which  they  expect  to 
pursue;  five  institutions  are  thus  accredited. 

Norik  Dakota. — Graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools  receive  credit  at  the  uni- 
versity according  to  the  amount  of  college  work  completed,  up  to  two  full  years. 

Nebraska. — ^Three  normal  schools  are  approved  for  two  years  of  coUoge  work. 

Oklahama. — Graduates  of  seven  normal  schools  are  given  credit  at  the  university 
according  to  the  amount  of  freshman  and  sophomore  work  completed. 

Utah. — Standards  have  been  established  for  normal  schools  which  offer  two  yeais 
of  college  work.  These  agree  substantially  with  junior  college  standards  of  other 
States. 

Wat  Virginia. — Six  normal  schools  are  offering  coU^e  work  with  a  definite  under- 
standing as  to  the  amount  of  credit  that  will  be  received  at  the  State  university. 

Wisconsin. — The  State  normal  schools  have  been  authorized  by  law  to  give  a  two- 
year  collie  course  which  is  accredited  at  the  State  university.  Five  institutions  are 
now  offering  such  a  course. 

3.   THE   PUBLIC  JUNIOR   COLLEGE. 

The  type  of  jimior  collie  that  is  attracting  most  attention  at  pres- 
ent is  that  which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  the  tra- 
ditional highnschool  course  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work.  This  institution  has  been  designated  throughout  this  report 
as  a  public  junior  college. 

In  its  typical  form  it  consists  merely  of  the  first  half  of  the  standard 
coU^e  course  offered  in  the  high-school  building  and  taught  for  the 
most  part  by  high-school  teachers.  In  contrast  with  the  private 
junior  college,  discussed  in  the  following  section,  it  is  distinctly  a 
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puUic  institatioii.  In  most  of  the  States  it  is  supported  by  ttiition 
and  local  taxation.  In  California,  where  more  than  half  of  these 
institutions  are  now  located,  the  State  legidature  has  provided  for 
State  aid  at  so  much  per  pupil  to  supplement  local  taxation.  This 
provision  makes  the  junior  college  as  definite  a  part  of  the  system  of 
public  education  as  is  the  high  school. 

We  have  already  considered  in  detail  the  forces  that  have  operated 
in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  arisen  out  of  the  public  demand  for  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education.  In  this  respect  they  are  typical  of  all 
American  educational  institutions.  The  rapid  increase  in  number  of 
pubUc  junior  collies  seems  to  indicate  they  are  filling  a  real  need  in 
the  educational  system.  All  of  the  21  located  in  California  have  been 
organized  since  1907.  This  is  true  also  of  practically  all  of  those 
reporting  from  other  States.  The  present  status  of  the  movement  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tablk  4. — PtJ>lie  junior  colUffet. 


states. 


Cdilbnia.. 

Iddio 

lUmois.... 

low* 

Indanft... 


Namber 

reported 

afloper- 

*tiia«. 


Number 

con- 
sidered 
in  this 
report. 


« 

21 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

States. 


ICinncsota... 

Missouri 

Texas 

Washington. 

•  Total.. 


NomhOT 
reported 
as  oper- 
ating. 


5 
2 
1 
1 


39 


Number 

con- 
sidored 
in  this 
report. 


5 
1 
1 
1 


21 


4.   THE   PBIVATB   JUNIOR   COLLEGE. 

Discussion  at  length  has  abready  been  made  of  the  forces  that  have 
operated  in  the  establishment  of  the  private  jimior  college.  In  view 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  this  entire  discussion 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  present  status  of  this  type  of 
institutiony  only  brief  mention  of  it  will  be  necessary  here. 

The  typical  private  jimior  college  as  it  exists  in  a  large  number  of 
the  States,  especially  in  the  South,  is  a  denominational  institution 
offering,  in  addition  to  various  other  courses,  a  four-year  high-school 
or  academy  course,  and  in  addition  substantially  the  first  two  years 
of  college  work.  For  the  most  part  these  institutions  were  formerly 
.four-year  colleges,  at  least  so  on  paper,  which  have  been  for  various 
reasons  reduced  to  limit  their  work  to  that  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
They  differ  from  the  public  jtmior  coUege  in  purpose,  organization, 
tnd  control,  and  hence  deserve  mention  as  a  special  type.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  private  junior  colleges  has  been  rapid,  as 
the  following  statistics  will  indicate. 

117«75*— 19 4 
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Tablb  5. — Private  junior  eolUgeg. 


states. 


Arkuisu 

GaUJbniia 

District  of  Columbia 
a«oc;^a 

niinols 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

ITuniffjf , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota , 

Iflsslsslppi 

Missouri , 


Nmnber 
reported 
as  oper- 
ating. 


1 
4 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
4 
2 
14 


Number 

con- 
sidered 
in  this 
report. 


1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 


4 
8 
1 


2 

7 


States. 


North  Carotlna 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. 
Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 

Total.... 


Number 
reported 
as  oper- 
ating. 


93 


Number 

OOB- 

sidered 
in  this 
report. 


3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

16 

11 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

67 


3.  SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT. 

The  material  included  in  this  section  is  based  upon  the  replies  to 
question  2  of  the  questionnaire  to  junior  colleges.  (See  Appendix  A.) 
Fifty-two  private  and  19  public  institutions  answered  the  question  at 
least  partially.  At  best,  however,  the  returns  are  altogether  too 
incomplete  to  enable  one  to  state  any  very  reliable  conclusions. 
There  is  need  Yor  a  more  careful  investigation  of  this  phase  of  our 
problem. 

A  summary  of  the  replies  has  been  made  in  Tables  6,  7,  and  8.  On 
the  basis  of  these  statistics  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  stating  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  The  support  of  public  junior  colleges  is  derived  from  three 
principal  sources:  Tuition,  taxation,  and  State  aid.  Taxation,  one 
would  expect,  occupies  first  place.  Something  of  the  relative  value 
of  each  of  these  sources  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  6. — Sourcet  of  support  of  public  junior  colUgei. 
[Based  upon  the  replies  of  19  institutions.] 


Source. 


Taxation 
State  aid 
Tuition.. 


Number 
of  schools, 


Percent. 


84 
47 
32 


Of  the  19  schools,  16  mentioned  taxation,' 9  mentioned  State  aid, 
and  6  mentioned  tuition  among  the  sources  of  support.  The  inter- 
esting point  in  this  is  the  extent  to  which  the  junior  college  is  being 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  and 
hence  an  object  of  public  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  example  of  State  recognition  of  the 
public  junior  college  caxnes  from  California.     In  that  State  the  law 
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for  the  support  of  these  institutions  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  high  scliools.     This  law  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

In  apportioning  the  county  high-flchool  fund,  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
county  thai!  count  the  avenge  daily  attendance  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the  junior- 
college  coimes  as  a  part  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each  high-flchool  district 
in  whiidi  such  students  are  enrolled.  *  *  *  The  State  controller,  in  m^Vitig  the 
annual  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  high  schools,  as  re- 
quired in  section  1760  of  the  Political  Code,  shall  include  in  the  basis  of  his  estimate 
the  avenge  daily  attendance  of  all  students  enrolled  in  junior-college  courses,  and  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  apportioning  the  State  high-school  fund, 
shall  count  the  average  daily  attendance  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  courses  as  a 
part  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each  high-<schooi  district  in  which  such  students 
are  enrolled. 

Ihe  aznoiint  received  under  these  provisions  is  $75  per  student. 
Of  this  amount,  $60  comes  from  the  county  fimd  and  $15  from  the 
State. 

1.  The  support  of  private  junior  colleges  is  derived  mainly  from 
the  following  sources :  Tuition,  endowment,  church  budget,  and  offer- 
ings and  donations.  There  is  also  a  relatively  large  amount  reported 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  which  include  income  from  board  and 
room.  Something  of  the  relative  value  of  these  soiu*ces  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  tables: 

Table  7. — Sources  of  support  of  private  junior  colleges. 
[Baaed  upon  replies  of  52  institutions.! 


Sources. 


TnittoD 
Endovi 

Cfanreh  budget 

Oflerin^  end  donatioiis 


Number 
o1  schools. 


Per  cent. 


Of  the  52  institutions  replying,  50  mentioned  tuition,  22  endow- 
ment, 26  church  budget,  and  18  offerings,  donations,  and  miscel- 
laneous sources. 

Tablk  8. — Sources  of  support  of  private  junior  colleges^  showing  amount  and  per  cent 

from  each. 

[Based  upon  the  replies  of  41  institutions.] 


Sources. 

Colleges. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Tnltian. 

41 
19 
20 
14 
14 

$822,505 

253,450 

73,686 

30,770 

267,967 

57.0 

riv>a>yient,            .  ..  .......                                        

17.5 

5.0 

2.0 

18.5 

Total : 

1,448,488 

1  Includes  ail  income  from  board  and  room. 
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Of  these  sources  the  lai^est  amount  is  derived  from  tuition  and  a 
comparatively  small  amount  from  endowment.  An  examination  of 
the  above  table  shows  that  fuUy  75  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of 
these  institutions  is  derived  from  sources  that  can  not  be  depended 
upon  from  year  to  year.  In  other  words,  the  fixed  and  assured  income 
is  relatively  small.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  permanent  pro- 
ductive endowment  would  remedy  this  situation.  Certainly  $100,000 
should  be  the  minimum  for  such. 

4.  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

In  order  to  determine  what  was  being  taught  in  the  junior  coUeges, 
an  examination  was  made  of  the  latest  courses  of  study  available  of 
28  private  and  19  public  junior  colleges.  In  Tables  9  and  10  there 
will  be  foimd  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  offered  by  each  type  of  insti- 
tution ranked  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  enables  one  to  draw  some  inter- 
esting conclusions.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  The  traditional  freshman  and  sophomore  college  subjects  rank 
highest  in  frequency  of  mention.  The  11  highest  in  the  private 
jimior  colleges  were:  English,  history,  mathematics,  Latin,  German, 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  Bible,  psychology,  and  education.  The 
10  highest  in  the  public  institutions  were:  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  French,  German,  economics,  Spanish,  physics, 
and  Latin.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Enghsh,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  curriculum 
in  both  types  of  institutions. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  relative  prominence 
of  Latin  in  the  private  junior-college  subjects  and  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  public  institutions  it  is  displaced  by  the  modem  languages. 
The  former  adheres  more  closely  to  the  traditional  program  of 
studies. 

3.  Another  feature  worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  in  private 
junior  colleges  education  ranks  tenth,  as  compared  with  twenty- 
ninth  in  the  public  institutions.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
only  16  per  cent  of  the  latter  offer  courses  in  education.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  training  of  teachers  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
special  functions  of  the  private  junior  college. 
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Tablb  9. — SvhjecU  offend  by  19  "puhlie  junior  coUegeSy  listed  in  order  o/frequenctf. 


Eogliah 19  ' 

History 19  ' 

MaUieniaiics 19  i 

Chflmifltry 19  | 

FVendi 16 

Gennao 15 

Spankli 13 

FliysBCs 13 

Eoooamica 13 

Latin 12 

Psychology 11 

Zoology 10 

Botany 9 

Biology 8 

Medunical  drawing 8 

Machine  abop 7 

Art 7 

Home  economics 7 

Commerce 6 

Pbilo^pty 6 

Public  apeaJdng 5 

fiun-'eying 5 

if  osic 5 

Greek 5 

Geology 4 


Sociology ' 4 

Electrical  engineering 4 

Astronomy 4 

Agriculture 3 

Education 3 

Physiology 3 

Hygiene 2 

General  engineering 2 

Architecture 2 

Italian 2 

Entomology 

Dramatics 

Printing 

Plumbing. .-. 

Physiography 

Elementary  \slv 

Journalism 

Mineralogy 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  engineerinr; — 

Norwegian 

Ethics  and  logic 


Total 


3Q2 


T.vBLE  10. — Subjects  offered  by  28  private  junior  colleges,  listed  in  order  o/frequenqf. 


English 28 

History 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Gennan 


28 

28 

28 

25 

24 

Phynca 1 19 

Botany 18 

Bible 18 

Psydiology 17 

Edoation 17 

Ecooomioi 16 

Spanish 15 

Greek 14 

Frandi 12 

HkiloK^hy 11 

11 

9 


economics. 


Zoology 

Biology 

Public  speaking. 

Sociology 

Ethics  and  logic. 

Italian 

Physiology 

Agriculture 

Art 


Geology 

Journalism 

Hebrew 

Commerce 

Machine  shop. 

Hygiene 

Astronomy — 


9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total. 


401 


Two  factors  should,  however ,  he  considered  which  might  serve  to 
modify  this  concltision.  In  the  first  place  the  private  colleges  were 
at  one  time  four-year  colleges,  and  hence  may  have  inherited  the 
courses  in  education  from  their  former  curriculum.  In  the  second 
place  the  difference  in  the  location  of  these  institutions  may  have 
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been  a  deciding  influence  in  the  choice  of  courses  of  study.  For 
example,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  public  junior  colleges  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  training  of  teachers  is  well  provided  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  the  private  colleges  are  in  Texas,  in  which 
State  they  were  established  especially  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
better  opportunities  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

4.  A  fact  of  even  greater  significance  is  brought  to  light  when  one 
considers  the  extent  to  which  these  institutions  have  introduced 
''finishing"  or  vocational  courses.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
an  earlier  chapter  it  was  claimed  that  the  junior  college  should  serve 
as  a  completion  school  for  a  large  number  of  students.  In  view  of 
this,  one  should  expect  to  find  a  relatively  large  per  cent  of  ''finish- 
ing" subjects  in  the  curriculiuns  of  these  institutions.  Wha£  are  the 
facts? 

In  the  two  following  tables  there  is  presented  a  rough  selection  of 
subjects  which  may  be  considered  more  or  less  vocational  iq  nature, 
together  with  the  number  of  times  each  occurs  for  each  t^'pe  of 
institution. 


Table  II. —  Vocational  subjects  offered  by  19  public  junior  colleges. 


Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Machine  shop 

Home  economics 

Commerce 

Surveying 

Electrical  engineering. 

Agriculture 

Education 

General  engineering. . . 
Architecture 


8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 


Printing 

Plumbing 

Elementary  law 

Journalism 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  engineering. 


1 
1 
1 
I 
I 
1 


Total 53 

Per  cent  of  total 17.5 


Table  12. —  Vocational  subjects  offered  by  iS  private  junior  colleges. 

Education 17 

Home  economics 11 

Agriculture 4 

Journalism 2 

Commerce 1 

Machine  shop 1 


Total 

Per  cent  of  total. 


36 
9 


It  will  be  noted  at  a  glance  that  the  public  college  is  offering  a 
greater  range  of  subject  matter  than  the  private  institution.  Of 
the  total  of  401  subjects  mentioned  by  the  28  private  colleges,  only 
36,  or  9  per  cent,  can  be  considered  as  vocational  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  out  of  the  302  subjects  offered  by  the  19  public  colleges, 
53,  or  17.5  per  cent,  may  be  counted  as  belonging  to  that  group.  If 
education  is  omitted  from  each  group,  the  per  cents  are  4.5  and  17, 
respectively. 
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It  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  course  of  study  is  concerned,  the 
public  junior  college  is  more  of  a  finishing  school  than  the  private 
institution.  The  real  significance  of  this  fact,  however,  does  not 
come  to  light  until  attention  is  called  to  the  graduates  of  these  two 
types  of  institutions.  Of  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  the  pubhc 
colleges  for  the  last  three  years,  73  per  cent  are  continuing  their 
work  in  a  higher  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  only  41  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  the  private  colleges  are  taking  advanced  work. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  student,  then,  the  courses  of  study  of 
these  two  institutions  might  well  be  reversed.  The  private  school 
should  be  a  finishing  school,  at  least  a  much  greater  per  cent  o)  its 
courses  should  be  finishing  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
oollege  might  well  be  content  with  the  narrower  curriculum.  If  59 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  private  junior  colleges  can  not  go 
on  with  their  university  training,  it  occurs  to  the  writer  that  these 
institutions  can  well  afford  to  offer  less  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  far 
more  of  vocational  work. 

6.  TRAINING,  EXPEBIENCE,  AND  WORK  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  small  college  and  the 
large  university  one  hears  much  of  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
instruction.  Advocates  of  the  smaller  institutions  often  assert  that 
students  entering  a  university  are  taught  by  inexperienced  assistants 
whose  chief  interest  is  research,  and  that  they  are  grouped  together 
in  such  large  ntunbers  for  recitation  purposes  that  personal  contact 
would  be  impossible  even  if  the  latter  were  capable  of  and  willing  to 
give  advice  and  help.  On  the  contrary,  they  hold  that  the  small 
college  with  its  small  classes,  mature  instructors,  close  contact,  and 
keen  personal  interest,  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  immature  highnschool 
graduate  for  two  years  at  least. 

*As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  most  of  this  discussion  has  been  based 
upon  mere  opinion,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  condition,  and  particularly  because  such 
has  direct  bearing  upon  the  junior  college  problem,  we  have  made  an 
effort  in  this  chapter  to  attack  this  question  directly.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  facts  presented  will  put  an  end  to  our  fruitless  discussions 
and  cause  us  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

The  writer  recognizes  the  difficulty  that  one  encounters  in  at- 
tempting to  measure,  by  objective  standards,  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  an  institution  or  set  of  institutions.  Success  in  teaching 
se^ns  at  times  to  be  something  spiritual  or  innate,  which  appears 
often  to  operate  independently  of  academic  titles  and  scholastic 
attainments.  We  can  not  say,  for  example,  that  because  an  indi- 
ndnal  has  that  much-prized  distinction  of  '^ doctor  of  philosophy" 
that  he  is  as  a  result  necessarily  a  better  teacher.    Common  observa- 
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tion  seems  to  furnish  many  evidences  to  the  contrary.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  a  very  poor  recommendation  for  our  scholastic  and  professional 
training  if  we  are  forced  to  admit  that;  other  things  being  equal,  the 
individual  who  has  attained  his  advanced  degree  is  not  better  pre- 
pared to  instruct  than  those  who  have  not  had  this  additional  train- 
ing. Such  an  admission  we  do  not  believe  to  be  necessary.  In  the 
investigation  which  follows  and  in  the  use  of  objective  standards, 
we  have  assumed  that  ''other  things  are  equal."  As  this  can  neither 
be  proved  nor  disproved,  the  evidence  herewith  presented  should  be 
valuable. 

In  measuring  the  training  and  experience  of  teachers  in  junior 
colleges  as  well  as  in  the  other  institutions  which  we  have  investi- 
gated for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  following  items  have  been 
considered : 

1.  The  highest  academic  d^ree  of  each  instructor. 

2.  The  amount  of  graduate  work  of  each,  measured  in  semesters. 
3-  The  total  years  of  teaching  experience. 

4.  The  total  number  of  recitation  periods  (clock  hours)  taught  by  each  per  week. 

5.  The  number  of  periods  devoted  by  each  to  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

6.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  recitation  sections. 

These  points  will  be  considered  in  the  order  named.  The  facts 
presented  are  based  upon  the  returns  from  our  various  question- 
naires (see  Appendix).  Any  discussion  necessary  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  data  used  will  be  given  in  its  appropriate  place. 

1.    ACADEMIC    DEGREES. 

In  this  investigation  only  the  highest  degree  of  each  instructor 
was  considered.  For  example,  if  an  individual  reported  both  a 
master's  and  a  doctor's  degree,  the  latter  alone  was  used  in  making 
the  tabulations.  Under  the  heading  ''doctor's  degree,"  all  of  those 
having  either  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  doctor  of  science 
were  counted.  Such  degrees  as  doctor  of  divinity  or  doctor  of  liter- 
ature were  counted  as  unclassified.  Under  the  heading  '^master's 
degree"  those  having  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  master  of 
science  were  counted,  and  under  the  heading  "bachelor's  degree" 
all  of  those  having  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science, 
or  bachelor  of  philosophy  were  counted.  Any  other  degrees  reported 
were  put  down  as  unclassified.    There  were  very  few  of  these,  however. 

KepUes  were  received  from  523  instructors  representing  66  junior 
coUeges,  from  223  instructors  representing  three  standard  universi- 
ties, and  from  58  instructors  representing  three  standard  coDeges. 
A  siunmarized  statement  of  the  results  is  shown  in  Table  13  and 
Graph  V. 
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A  study  of  this  table  and  graph  yields  some  significant  results.  It 
is  evident  that,  if  the  academic  degrees  of  the  instructors  alone  were 
considered  as  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  instruction,  we  would  have 
to  rank  the  junior  colleges  as  inferior  to  the  standard  colleges  and 
imiversities.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  instructors  of  the  three  universi- 
ties and  26  per  cent  of  those  of  the  three  standard  colleges  have  the 
doctor's  degree,  as  compared  with  slightly  over  6  per  cent  of  those 
in  the  junior  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  12  per  cent  of 
those  offering  instruction  in  jimior  colleges  have  no  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  those  in  the  universities  and 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  those  in  the  standard  colleges.  The  median 
instructor  of  the  three  universities  has  a  doctor's  degree,  of  the 
colleges  a  master's  degree,  and  of  the  jimior  colleges  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

Table  13. — A  comparative  study  of  the  training  of  the  instructors  of  junior  coUeges  and 
those  of  certain  standard  colleges  and  universities  as  shown  by  degrees. 


Institutions. 


Private  Junior  coHegw . . 
Public  junior  colleges. . . 

University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Illlnols . . . 
University  of  Minnesota 

Coe  College 

Cornell  College 

Orinnell  College 

Total  junior  colleges 

Total  universities 

Total  colleges 


Total 

iD5truo- 

tors. 


Doctors. 


Num- 
ber. 


343 

28 

180 

6 

74 

37 

88 

55 

61 

41 

16 

2 

16 

5 

26 

8 

523 

?» 

223 

133 

58 

15 

Per 
oeut. 


&2 
2.8 
50.0 
62.5 
67.0 
12.5 
3L0 
3L0 
6.3 
60.0 
2&0 


Masters. 


Num- 
ber. 


93 

71 

21 

21 

15 

7 

7 

10 

164 

67 

24 


Per 
cent. 


27.0 
39.5 
29.0 
24.0 
24.5 
44.0 
44.0 
88.0 
31.0 
25.6 
41.0 


Bachelors. 


Num- 
ber. 


176 

81 

14 

10 

4 

3 

4 

8 

257 

25 

15 


Per 
cent. 


51.0 
45.0 
19.0 
11.4 
6.5 
19.0 
25.0 
81.0 
48.0 
12.7 
26.0 


None. 


Num- 
ber. 


40 
21 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
61 
1 
1 


Per 
cent. 


U.7 

11.7 

1.3 

.0 

.0 

6.0 

.0 

.0 

11.7 

.4 

1.8 


Unolasslfled. 


Num- 
ber. 


6 
2 
0 
2 
1 
3 
0 
0 
8 
2 
3 


Per 
oent. 


t7 

1.1 

.0 

XZ 

1.6 

19.0 

.0 

.0 

L5 

1.3 

5.1 


The  present  minimum  standard  for  an  instructor  of  a  junior  col- 
lege, according  to  various  recent  attempts  at  standardization,  is  a 
master's  degree,  or  its  equivalent.  Measured  by  this  standard 
alone,  about  61  per  cent  of  the  instructors  of  the  junior  colleges  would 
fail  to  qualify,  while  only  14  per  cent  of  those  of  the  universities  and 
33  per  Cent  of  those  in  the  standard  colleges  would  fall  below  this 
standard. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  so  apparent  that  further  discus- 
sion is  unnecessary.  Of  course,  it  is  unfair  to  consider  this  standard 
alone  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  we  hasten  to  a  consideration  of 
other  factors. 

2.   AMOUNT   OP  GRADUATE   WORK. 

The  results  are  equally  significant  if  we  compare  the  amount  of 
graduate  work  done  by  the  instructors  of  junior  coUeges  with  that 
of  the  instructors  of  standard  colleges  and  universities.  Replies 
were  received  from  469  instructors  of  60  junior  colleges,  198  instruc- 
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tora  loprooontiiig  3  umyeisities,  and  57  instractovB  representing  3 
stondard  colleges.  The  summary  of  these  retiims  is  presented  in 
Table  14  and  Graph  VI,  and  in  the  Appendix. 

Vunber  of  Semes tera« 


Junior 
Colleges 

University 
of  Iowa 

University 
of  Illinois 


University 
of  Minnesota 


Coe 
College 


Coznell 
College 


Grinnell 
College 


12345676 

Gkapb  VI-^Amoont  of  graduate  work  oflnstnictors  of  junior  ooUeges  as  compared  with  those  of  standard 

colleges  and  universities. 

The  amount  of  graduate  work  of  the  instructors  of  the  junior  col- 
leges is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  those  offering  instruction  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  considered  in  this  report.  The  median 
amount  for  the  former  is  2.5  semesters,  or  a  little  over  one  year  of 
graduate  work,  as  compared  with  7  semesters  (3}  years)  for  those 
ia  the  tmiveisities  and  6  semesters  (3  years)  for  the  standard  colleges. 
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Tablb  14. — A  comparative  study  of  the  amount  of  graduate  work  in  aemeetera  of  the 

xnetructors  of  various  institutions. 


Institutions. 


Junior  oolleges 

University  of  Iowa 

Uniycnity  of  Illinois . . . . 
University  of  Minnesota 

Coe  College 

ComeU  College 

Orinnell  College 


First 
quartile. 

Median. 

Third 
quartile. 

i.a 

2.5 

4.1 

5.0 

7.1 

8.8 

&.1 

7.0 

&4 

6.1 

7.2 

&3 

.  2.3 

.     *-7 

6.5 

2.5 

5.3 

8.5 

4.8 

7.2 

&8 

Mean 
deviation. 


L7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.S 
2.2 
2.1 
2.3 


Compared  with  present  minimum  college  standards  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  instructors  of  these  junior  colleges  would  fail  to  qualify, 
and  more  than  75  per  cent  would  fall  below  the  median  of  either  the 
college  or  the  university.  A  critical  examination  of  the  returns 
reveals  the  fact  that  130,  or  26  per  cent  of  those  replying,  report  no 
graduate  work  at  all.  It  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
graduate  work  is  a  measure  of  the  training  of  an  instructor  and  of 
the  quality  of  instruction,  the  junior  college  must  again  be  ranked 
below  not  only  the  standards  maintained  in  standard  colleges  and 
universities,  but  also  below  those  minimuin  standards  that  have 
been  specified  from  the  junior  colleges  themselves.  These  facts  are 
certainly  worth  consideration. 


3.  TOTAL  TEACHING  BXPEBIENCB. 

Another  measure  of  the  preparation  of  an  instructor,  and  hence 
indirectly  a  measure  of  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  is  the  amount  of 
teaching  experience  which  he  has  had.  The  figures  herewith  pre- 
sented are  based  upon  the  replies  of  516  instructors  representing  69 
junior  colleges,  218  instructors  representing  3  universities,  and  58 
instructors  representing  3  standard  colleges.  The  simimary  of  these 
returns  is  presented  in  Table  15,  Graph  VII,  and  in  the  Appendix. 

The  result  seems  to  indicate  that  on  the  whole  the  teachers  of  the 
junior  colleges  have  less  teaching  experience  than  those  of  the  stand- 
ard colleges  and  universities  considered,  the  median  amount  for 
the  former  being  8.6  years  as  compared  with  10  years  for  the  uni- 
versity instructors  and  12.5  for  those  of  the  standard  colleges.  There 
is  probably  not  enough  difference  here  to  indicate  any  superiority 
either  way.  The  facts  presented  should,  however,  refute  the  argu- 
ment that  teachers  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  these  universities 
axe  inexperienced. 
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Number  of  Tears. 


Junior 
College 


University 
of  Iowa 


Unircrsity 
of  Illinois 


UhiTersity 
of  Minnesota 


Coe 
College 


Cornell 
College 


Grinnell 
College 


Oim  VII.—JUDOiiiii  of  teaching  ezpertonoe  of  isstrocton  of  Junior  ooUegw  as  oompared  witti  those  of 

standard  oolleges  and  oniTerslties. 

Tabue  15. — A  comparative  study  of  the  numher  of  years  of  teaching  experience  of  the 

instruetors  of  various  institutions. 


Institutioiw. 

First 
quartile. 

Median. 

Third 
quartUe. 

Mean 
deviation. 

loi^n-,  ^4-Tri  ri 

3.9 
5.0 
4.7 
6.2 
6.0 
5.5 
6.2 

8.7 
11.2 

8.4 
12.0 
16.0 
15.0 
11.4 

15.8 
16.0 
13.7 
17.^ 
20.0 
20.5 
15.4 

4.9 

rtfwrity  of  iow».'!ll!I!I!!I..I!!!i! !!!!!!!! !!!.!!.! 

6.4 

CahVirity  off  nMiMte 

5.6 

CilvH^tT  of  IflimeaoCa. «... 

^nCMim       

6.8 
7.6 

CH^fif  cfitaM 

7.6 

<>*«nflCMBfe 

6.8 
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4.   HOUBS  OF  TEAOHINO  REQUIRED. 

It  is  evident  that  instnictors  who  attempt  to  offer  instniction  of 
ooUege  grade  must  not  be  required  to  teach  as  many  hours  as  those 
in  secondary  schools.  So  significant  is  this  factor  that  practically 
all  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  standardize  the  junior 
college  have  mentioned  a  maximum  amount  of  teaching  that  can 

NumVer  of  Periods  (Clook  Hours) 
£         4  6         8  10       12       14       16 


Junior 
Colleges 


University 
of  Iowa 


University 
of  Illinois 


University 
of  Minnesota 


Coe 

College 


Cornell 
College 

Qrinnell 
College 


Graph  VTIT.— Number  of  redtation  periods  (clock  hours)  taught  per  week  by  Instmotors  of  JuziJor  colleges 

as  oompared  with  those  of  standard  colleges  and  universities. 

be  required  of  each  instructor  (see  chapter  on  Accrediting  of  Junior 
Colleges).  The  amount  specified  by  these  standardizing  agencies 
varies  from  15  to  20  periods  (clock  hours)  per  week.  The  former  is 
the  recommended  standard^  and  the  latter  the  maximum  amount 
that  should  be  required. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  16  and  17,  Oraphs  VIII  and  IX,  is 
based  upon  replies  of  522  instructors  representing  66  junior  colleges. 
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213  instnictoiB  representing  3  imireroities,  and  58  instaructois  rep- 
reeenting  3  coUeges.  The  median  number  of  hours  required  of  the 
junior  coDege  instructors  is  16.4,  as  compared  with  11  hours  for  uni- 
versity instructors  tmd  14.2  hours  for  instructors  in  the  three  standard 
colleges. 

Number  of  Periods (Clock  Hours) 
0    2    4    6    8    10   12   14. 


Jxinior 
Colleges 


UnlTersi  ty 
of  Iowa 


Uhiversity 
of  Illinois 


University 
of  Mlniiesota 


Coe 
College 


Cornell 
College 


Grinnell 
College 


GiAffH  CL^Nimiber  of  redtetlon  porlods  (dock  hours)  devoted  by  Instructors  of  Junior  colleges  to  fresh* 
nan  and  aopbomore  clowes  as  compared  with  those  of  standard  colleges  and  universities . 

From  these  figures  it  seems  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
imiior  coDege  teachers  are  not  as  well  trained  as  those  of  standard 
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coDeges  and  tuuverBities,  more  teaching  is  required  of  them  and  con- 
sequently less  time  is  had  for  preparation.  This  also  is  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  junior  college.  If  we  compare  these  results  with 
the  minimum  standards  mentioned  abovei  we  find  that  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  instructors  aie  teaching  too  much  and  25  per  cent 
are  teaching  more  than  the  highest  amount  permitted  by  any  of  the 
accrediting  agencies.  Certainly  these  facts  are  worth  considering 
by  those  who  would  establish  junior  colleger  as  well  as  by  those  in 
charge  of  such  institutions  already  in  operation.  Unless  an  institu- 
tion has  sufficient  financial  support  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  large 
corps  of  instructors,  it  can  hardly  be  justified  in  attempting  college 
work.  When  an  instructor  is  overloaded,  the  quality  of  his  instruc- 
tion will  sooner  or  later  fall  below  that  which  should  be  demanded  for 
college  work.     This  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

The  instructors  that  we  have  been  considering  in  the  last  paragraphs 
give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes.  Those  in  the  junior  colleges  practically  without 
exception  teach  high-school  or  academy  classes,  while  those  in  the 
standard  colleges  and  universities  offer  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
courses.  For  this  reason  it  was  thought  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  each  week  to  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work  in  each  type  of  institution.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
are  presented  in  Table  19. 

Table  16. — Number  of  eO-minvJU  hours  of  teaching  required  per  week  of  instructors  in 

various  tnstitutUms, 


Institutions. 


Fint 
quartile. 


Median. 


Third 
quartile. 


Mean 
devlatian. 


Junior  colleges 

University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Illinois. . . . 
Univeraily  of  Minnmota 

Coe  College 

Cornell  College 

Grlnnell  College 


12.46 
8.3 
7.8 
8.6 
13.3 
12.5 
9.0 


16.4 
12.0 

lai 

11.5 
14.6 
15.0 
12.4 


19.51 

14.7 

12.0 

13.8 

17.8 

17.0 

15.2 


4.35 

8.5 

8.0 

2.8 

8.8 

8.7 

2.8 


Table  17. — Number  of  BO-minute  hour  recitations  per  week  devoted  entirely  topeshman 

and  sophomore  classes  in  the  same  institutions. 


Institutions. 


Junior  colleges 

University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Minnesota 

Ooe  College 

Cornell  Colk^ 

Orinnell  Coltege 


First 
quartile. 

Median. 

Third 
quartile. 

5.0 

8.0 

12.7 

3.6 

7.8 

13.3 

5.7 

8.0 

10.7 

5.4 

7.5 

0.5 

6.0 

0.0 

12.5 

6.5 

8.3 

12.5 

6.9 

0.8 

11.5 

Mean 
deviation. 


3.6 
4.2 
2.8 
2.0 
4.0 
2.3 
2.8 


From  these  data  it  appears  that  there  is  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  in  the  different  institutions.     The  median  for  all  of  the  insti- 
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tniioiis  consido^  HSl  between  seven  and  nine  hours  per  week.  This 
would  aeem  to  indicate  that  the  extra  amount  of  work  required  of 
junior  college  instructors  is  devoted  to  high  school  and  academy 
work  rather  than  to  the  junior  college  proper.  For  this  reason  the 
above  criticisin  should  probably  be  a  little  less  severe.  It  should 
be  made  clear,  however,  that  in  all  cases  where  periods  or  hours  are 
mentioned  in  this  discussion  that  a  60-minute  hour  or  ^' clock  hour" 
is  referred  to.  All  shorter  periods  (45  minutes)  were  converted  into 
hour  periods  before  used  in  our  tabulations.  This  means  that  all 
periods  here  referred  to  as  being  devoted  to  high-school  work  are 
hour  periods.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  is  considered  as  the 
equiFulent  of  one  hour  of  recitation. 

6.   THE   SIZE   OF  RECrTATION    SECTIONS. 

The  last  factot  that  will  be  considered  in  this  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  teachers  in  junior  colleges  is  the  size  of  recitation  sec- 
tions. It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  arguments  frequently 
offered  in  support  of  the  small  college  is  that  the  classes  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  hence  that  the  possibilities  of  personal  contact 
with  the  instructor  are  better  than  in  the  large  classes  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  is  evident  that  before  this  question  can  be  answered  in  favor 
of  either  type  of  school  we  must  have  something  more  definite  than 
the  terms  ''small"  and  "large"  on  which  to  base  our  conclusions. 
In  other  words,  what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  number  of  students 
that  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  a  single  recitation  section  in  the 
university,  and  how  does  this  number  compare  with  the  number 
enrolled  in  the  various  recitation  sections  in  junior  colleges  ? 

The  data  presented  in  Table  18,  Graph  X,  and  in  Appendix  are 
based  upon  tLe  returns  from  66  jimior  colleges,  having  a  total  of 
1,648  recitation  sections;  3  State  universities  having  a  total  of  439 
recitation  sections  for  freshman  and  sophomore  classes;  and  from  3 
standard  colleges  having  a  total  of  138  sections  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes. 

The  ttiA^iiiTi  enrollment  of  the  recitation  sections  in  the  jimior 
coDeges  is  13,  as  compared  with  29  for  the  universities  and  23  for 
the  standard  colleges.  Thus,  roughly,  we  may  say  that  the  recita- 
tion sections  in  the  university  are  about  twice  the  size  of  those  in 
the  junior  college.  Further,  there  is  a  larger  number  of  large  classes 
^50  students  or  more)  in  the  universities  than  in  the  smaller  institu- 
tions. Thus  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  junior  classes  have  more  than 
50  students,  as  compared  with  2  per  cent  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 12  per  cent  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  14  per  cent  at  the 
UiuTersity  of  Illinois.  This  is  of  coiu^e  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  junior  college. 

117675*— 19 5 
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NtEBiber  of  Students 

4  8        12        16        20        24        28 
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College 


Cornell 
College 


Ctf'lxmelX 

College 


Obapi  X«-:-E]iroiimfliit  U  fMltetlon  Motloot  of  janlar  ooOiKiB  as  compared  with  tboae  of  standard  ooUagia 

and  universities. 
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Tabls  18.—^  eomparadve  Uudy  of  the  enrollment  of  recitation  uctions  of  65  junior 
colleges  with  those  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  certain  standard  colleges  and 


Institutions. 

First 

Median. 

Third 
quaitile. 

Mean 
devistioa. 

TMrvsttyoflo^iB 

23.4 
25.1 
26.0 
18.1 
19.4 
21.7 
26.2 

12.6 

Unh^natT  of  Illinois    

21.1 
18.8 
6.6 
12.1 
15.2 
15.4 

28.2 
8i.7 
21.0 
83.0 
26.7 
86.2 

5.5 

Palrenitf  of  VinnesoCa » 

10.7 

Jiniior  follrpff .- , .r.r 

7.6 

CotCoDecer. 

10.5 

OfnMiir^Wn      

8.6 

Oflmiell  Coffes* 

18.3 

Even  after  these  differences  are  pointed  out,  however,  one  is 
forced  to  admit  that  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  one  might  be 
led  to  expect,  froni  the  amount  of  discussion  in  current  educational 
literature  on  the  subject.  If  these  universities  have  in  the  past 
been  accustomed  to  grouping  first  and  second  year  students  in  large 
classes,  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  has  now  been  discontinued, 
for  the  xnost  part  at  least.  For  a  majority  of  the  classes  there  seems 
to  be  little  difference.  We  are  not  certain,  for  example,  that  a  class 
of  13  is  much  better  than  a  class  of  26  or  even  80,  other  things  being 
equal.  It  is  probable  that  classes  larger  th9n  that  are  imdesirable, 
but  within  such  limits  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  grounds  for  argument. 

Table  19  is  a  summary  of  the  important  facts  gained  from  the 
comparative  study  of  the  training  and  experience  and  work  of  the 
instructors  of  the  junior  colleges  and  that  of  the  instructors  of  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  classes  of  certain  standard  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

From,  this  table  we  find  that  the  median  instructor  of  the  junior 
collie  has  a  bachelor's  degree;  that  he  has  had  a  Uttle  over  a  year 
of  graduate  work,  together  with  Si  years  of  teaching  experience; 
and  that  he  teaches  rlasses  enrolling  about  13  students  to  an  amount 
<^  16^  periods  (clock  hours)  per  week. 

The  median  instructor  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  3 
standard  universities  has  a  doctor's  degree,  3}  years  of  graduate  / 
work,  and  10  years  of  teaching  experience.     He  teaches  11  hours 
per  week  in  recitation  sections  enrolling  29  students. 

Tabls  19. — A  comparison  of  the  training  experience  and  worh  of  the  instructors  of  junior 
colleges  as  compared  with  that  of  the  instructors  of  certain  standard  colleges  arid  uni- 
tersities.  * 


iiisuuuions. 


7.injor 


col 

anivendties. 


D0gm. 


B.A.. 
M.A.. 

Ph,D. 


terso( 

graduate 

work. 


2.5 
6.0 

7.0 


Years  of 

teaching 

exx)eri- 

enoe. 


8.6 
12.5 
10.0 


Total 

hours 

teaching 

per  week. 


16.4 
14.2 
11.0 


Hoars 
in  first 
and  sec- 
ond year 
classes. 


8.0 
8.5 
8.0 


Enroll- 
ment in 
each  reel" 
tation 
section. 


13 
23 
29 


€s  ^yftk  in  this  table  are  the  medians  for  each  type  of  Institution  considered.    In  other  words,' 
is  Ime  repiMeiili6d  by  ita  median  iastcuctor. 
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The  median  instructor  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  three 
standard  colleges  has  a  master's  degree,  3  years  of  graduate  work  and 
12}  years  of  teaching  experience.  He  teaches  14  hours  each  week  in 
recitation  sections  enrolling  23  students. 

If  we  accept  the  median  instructor  of  the  junior  college  as  repre- 
senting the  minimum  standard,  and  such  is  certainly  sufficiently  low,, 
then  50  per  cent  of  the  instructors  of  the  junior  coU^es  studied  would 
fail  to  qualify.  As  such  a  standard  compares  favorably  with  the 
standards  specified  by  the  various  accrediting  agencies  of  the  country, 
these  results  are  certainly  significant. 

If  the  median  instructor  of  either  the  standard  college  or  university 
were  taken  as  a  standard,  then  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
studied  would  fail  to  qualify. 

It  is  evident  from  this  investigation  that,  as  far  as  certain  objective 
standards  are  concerned,  the  quality  of  instruction  must  be  ranked 
as  inferior  to  that  of  the  three  standard  colleges  and  universities  whick 
were  considered  in  this  report.-  As  stated  before,  we  assume  in  this 
case  that  other  things  are  equal,  an  assumption  which  we  can  neither 
prove  nor  disprove.  That  there  are  other  factors  which  serve  to 
improve  the  character  of  teaching  and  that  these  features  may  vary 
independently  of  the  objective  factors  mentioned  seems  certain. 
Just  what  these  factors  are  and  how  to  measiure  them  we  are  not  sa 
siu-e. 

Table  20. — Enrollment  in  high  tchooU  and  academies  operating  in  connection  with  junior 

colleges  for  the  years  1914^1917, 


Institutions. 


Private  Junior  coUogos 
Public  Junior  colleges . 

Total 


1914-15 


8,817 
9,023 


1915-18 


4,046 
10,905 


12,840  14,950 


1916-17 


4,781 
11,754 


16,487 


Table  21. — Enrollment  by  classes  in  74  junior  colleges  for  the  years  1914^15  to  1916-17^ 


1914-16 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Institutions. 

« 

Fresb- 

Sopho- 
mores. 

Total. 

Fresh- 
men. 

Sopho- 
mores. 

TotaL 

Fresh- 
men. 

Sopho- 
mores. 

TotaL 

Private  ooUeges 

Public  colleges 

1,099 
485 

672 
107 

1,771 
582 

1,268 
932 

797 
244 

2,065 
1,196 

1,515 
1,281 

857 
306 

2,372 
1,587 

Total 

1,584 

779 

2,363 

2,200 

1,041 

3,261 

2,796 

1,163 

3,050 

6.  ENROLLMENT. 


Some  indication  of  the  recent  growth  and  present  status  of  the 
junior  college  can  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  enrollment  of  these 
institutions  from  the  three  years  1914-1917.     The  data  upon  which  the 
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foUowmg  tables  are  based  were  obtained  from  the  replies  to  question 
11  of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A).    An  examination  of  the 
•  above  table  reveals  the  following  facts,  which  may  be  of  some  signifi- 
cance: 

1.  Each  of  the  74  junior  colleges  is  operated  in  connection  with 
^ther  a  high  school  or  an  academy. 

2.  The  high  schools  reported  in  connection  with  the  19  public 
junior  collies  enrolled  for  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916  totals  of 
9,023y  10,905,  and  11,745  students,  respectively.  This  is  an  average 
of  about  580  students  for  each  high  school.  This  shows  that  for  the 
most  part  public  junior  coU^es  have  been  established  only  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities. 

1914-15  1915-16   1916-17 
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O&AfH  XT.—Increase  in  enrollment  hi  10  public  and  55  private  Junior  colleges  for  the  years  1914-1917. 

3.  The  academies  reported  in  connection  with  the  55  private  junior 
coDeges  enrolled  for  the  same  years  3,817,  4,046,  and  4,731  students, 
respectively.  This  is  an  average  of  80  students  per  school.  This 
indicates  that  the  academies  operated  in  connection  with  the  private 
junior  coU^es  are  very  small  and  are  showing  little  if  any  growth. 

4.  The  enrollment  in  the  private  jimior  colleges  has  increased  from 
1,771  in  1914-15  to  2,372  in  1916-17,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent. 

5.  The  enrollment  of  the  public  junior  colleges  has  increased  from 
692  in  1914-15  to  1,587  in  1916-17,  an  increase  of  lp8  per  cent.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  increase  is  partly  due 
to  the  establishment  of  new  junior  colleges.  All  of  the  institutions 
reporting  were  not  in  operation  in  1914-15.  • 
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7.  GRADUATES. 

Additional  informatioix  of  importance  has  been  gleaned  from  the 
replies  to  questions  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix 
A).    These  facts  are  summed  up  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  22. — Number  of  graduates  of  It  public  mnior  colleger  for  three  years  and  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  these  continmng  their  work  in  higher  institutions. 


Years. 

Niim1)er 

graduat- 
ing. 

PiarMnt 
tag. 

IMS r- - 

127 

184 

47 
100 
122 

80 

1916 

79 

1917 --- - - 

f7 

Total 

370 

260 

73 

Table  23. — Number  of  graduates  of  63  private  junior  colleges  for  three  years  and  the 
number  arui  per  cent  of  these  continuing  their  work  in  higher  instiluiwns. 


Ymrs. 

Number 
graduat- 
ing. 

Number 
continu- 
ing. 

Pereent 
continu- 
ing. 

1915 

64» 

793 
783 

263 

332 
815 

40 

1916 

42 

1917 - - 

40 

Total 

2,225 
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Gbasb  XU.— IncreaM  in  numbor  o(  gradnates  tfom  la  public  and  61  privaite  junior  ooUcges  for  tba 

1914-1917. 


The  following  pointa  are  perhaps  of  sufficient  significance  to  de* 
serre  special  mention: 

1.  Of  the  55  private  junior  colleges  replying,  33  grant  no  degree 
whatever  to  their  graduates,  15  grant  the  degree  or  title  of  "Asso- 
ciate in  Arts,"  while  5  grant  the  hachelor's  d^ree.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  not  given  for  the  completion  of  merely  iunior  college  work. 
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2.  Of  the  19  private  junior  colleges  replying;  18  grant  no  degree 
whatever  and  1  grants  the  degree  of  '^Associate  in  Arts." 

3.  A  total  of  59  were  graduated  from  the  public  junior  collies 
in  1915|  as  compared  with  184  in  1917,  an  increase  of  211  per  cent. 

4.  A  total  of  649  were  graduated  from  the  private  jimior  colleges 
in  1915,  as  compared  with  783*  in  1917,  an  increase  of  about  21  per 
cent. 

5.  Of  the  370  graduating  from  the  public  junior  coU^es  for  this 
period  of  three  years,  269,  or  73  per  cent,  continued  their  college 
work  in  a  higher  institution. 

6.  Of  the  2,225  graduating  from  the  private  junior  collies  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  years,  only  910,  or  41  per  cent,  continued 
their  college  work  in  a  higher  institution.  This  indicates  that  the 
private  junior  college  is,  for  a  large  per  cent  of  its  students,  a  com- 
pletion school,  and  further,  that  it  is  much  more  so  than  the  public 
collie.  This  point  has  already  been  discussed  in  comiection  with 
the  course  of  study. 


Chapter  V. 
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In  this  chapter  there  will  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  standardize  the  junior  college  by  various 
accrediting  agencies.  The  material  presented  is  based  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  replies  of  4.9  colleges  and  universities  and  36  State 
departments  of  education  to  the  questionnaires  (see  Appendixes 
B  and  C).  Each  State  in  the  Union  is  represented  by  at  least  one 
reply. 

In  the  outline  which  follows,  the  States  will  be  named  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  under  each  there  will  be  given  any  l^islation 
that  has  been  enacted  relative  to  the  junior  college  or  any  standards 
that  have  been  established  by  any  accrediting  agency  in  the  State. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  any  institutions  that  have  been  ac- 
credited as  junior  collies  will  also  be  given. 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  sum  up 
all  of  these  r^ulations  into  a  somewhat  detailed  definition  of  a 
standard  junior  coU^e. 

ARIZONA. 

There  are  no  junior  colleges  in  Arizona,  but  the  movement  is 
being  agitated.  Graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools  are  entitled 
to  30  units  blanket  credit  in  the  University  of  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  has  approved  Crescent  College,  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  as  a  junior  collie.  The  only  basis  of  approval  that 
is  specified  is  that  the  work  offered  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  university. 

It  is  reported  that  two  other  colleges  of  the  State  expect  soon  to 
become  standard  jimior  colleges:  Galloway  Collie,  Searcy,  and 
Central  Collie,  Conway. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In  1907  the  Legislature  of  California  passed  the  following  act: 

The  high-flchool  board  of  any  highnschool  district,  or  trustees  of  any  county  high 
school,  may  prescribe  postgraduate  courses  of  study  for  the  graduates  of  such  high 
school,  or  other  high  schools,  which  courses  of  study  shall  approximate  the  studies 
prescribed  in  the  fiist  two  years  of  university  courses.  The  high-school  board  of  any 
hi^ji-echool  district,  or  trustee  of  any  high  school  wherein  such  postgraduate  courses 
of  study  are  taught,  may  charge  tuition  for  pupils  living  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
or  county  wherein  such  cours^  are  taught. 
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In  1917  the  junior  college  was  made  a  part  of  the  secondary  school 
system  by  the  following  enactment: 

Junior  College  May  be  Established  In  Districts  with  a  Valuation  of  13,000,000  or  More. 

The  high-school  board  of  any  high-school  district  having  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$3,000,000  or  more  may  prescribe  junior  college  courses  of  study,  including  not  more 
than  two  years  of  work,  and  admit  thereto  the  graduates  of  such  high  school,  the 
graduates  of  other  high  schools  and  such  other  candidates  for  admission  who  are  at 
least  21  yean  of  age  and  are  recommended  for  admission  by  the  jHincipal  of  the  high 
school  maintaining  such  junior  college  courses.  Junior  college  courses  of  study  may 
include  such  studies  as  are  required  for  the  junior  certificate  at  the  Univ^^ty  of 
California,  and  such  other  courses  of  training  in  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts, 
household  economy,  agriculture,  civic  education,  and  commerce  as  the  high-school 
board  may  deem  it  advisable  to  establish. 

The  Board  Shall  Adopt  Regulations  Ooveming  Courses. 

The  high-school  board  shall  adopt  regulations  governing  the  organization  of  such 
courses  of  study  and  shall  prescribe  requirements  for  graduation  from  such  counes; 
provided  that  the  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  junior  college  coonea 
of  study  shall  be  at  least  60  credit-hours  of  work.  A  credit-hour  is  hneby  defined  as 
approximately  three  hours  of  recitation,  study,  and  laboratory  work  per  week  carried 
through  one-half  year. 

Junior  Course  May  be  Given  in  Any  Bcbool  of  the  District  or  in  Special  SchooL 

Courses  of  study  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  offered  in 
any  or  all  day  and  evening  high  schools  of  the  district,  or  in  a  separate  junior  college, 
as  the  high-school  board  may  determine. 

Average  Attendance  Included  In  Regular  High-School  Attendance. 

The  attendance  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  college  coiu^es  of  study  shall  be  kept 
according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  such  students  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  the  high-school  district  required  in  section  1743  of  the  Political 
Code.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county,  in  making  the  annual  estimate 
of  county  high-school  fund  required,  shall  include  in  the  basis  of  such  estimate  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  all  students  enrolled  in  junior-college  courses  during  the 
preceding  school  year.  In  apportioning  the  county  high-school  fund  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  the  county  shall  count  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  junior  college  courses  as  a  part  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each 
high-school  district  in  which  such  students  are  enrolled. 

Such  Average  Attendance  Shall  Call  for  $15  per  Pupil  Transferred  from  General  Fund  to  State  Hii^-Sdhool 

Fund. 

The  State  controller,  in  making  the  annual  estimate  of  the  ikmount  necessary  for 
the  support  of  high  schools,  as  required  in  section  1760  of  the  Political  Code,  shall 
include  in  the  basis  of  his  estimate  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  junior  college  courses,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in 
apportioning  the  State  high-school  fund»  shall  count  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  students  enrolled  in  junior  college  courses  as  a  part  of  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  each  high-school  district  in  which  such  students  are  enrolled. 

All  Courses  Subject  to  Approval  of  State  Board. 

All  courses  of  study  prescribed  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  no  State  high-school  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  to  any  high-school  district  cm.  account  of  the  attendance  of  students 
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enrolled  in  Jmiior  college  counes  unless  such  couisee  have  been  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

In  May,  1918,  the  committee  on  credentials  of  the  University  of 
California  published  the  following  statements  of  requirements  to  be 
met  by  a  junior  coUege  desiring  to  be  affiUated  with  the  University 
of  California: 

MINIMUM   REQUIREMENTS. 

A.  Admusion. 

The  requirements  for  admission  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  University  of 
Cilifoniia  (see  the  Circular  of  Information,  Academic  Departments,  August,  1917, 
pp.  98-101).  The  following  statements  are  especially  to  be  noted:  "A  graduate  of 
the  school  (an  accredited  school),  upon  thepenonal  recommendation  of  the  piincipal, 
accompanied  by  his  certificate  that  the  graduate  has  satisfactorily  completed  the 
studies  of  the  coune  preparatory  to  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter,  may,  at  tlie  discre- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  such  college,  be  admitted  without  examination.  **  (1)  Recom- 
mendations are  to  be  issued  only  for  graduates  of  the  regular  courses  of  the  school; 
(2)  recommendations  are  to  be  based  exclumvdy  upon  private  *^ coaching  or  special 
examination";  (3)  ''supplementary"  recommendations — ^for  work  taken  in  the  high 
school  after  the  pupil's  matriculation  in  a  college  or  univenity — are  not  to  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  matriculation  examinations. 

B.  Curriculum. 

The  cumculum  should  include,  during  each  year,  at  least  one  course  of  collegiate 
grade  in  each  of  the  groups  of  subjects  required  for  the  junior  certificate,  viz,  English, 
history,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  sciences. 

C  EquipmerU. 

1.  Laboiatory — In  addition  to  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  (^>eration  of  the 
labofatory  in  a  high-school  science,  the  junior  college  should  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  (as  indicated  in  later  pages  of  this  bulletin)  for  the  college  coiuse  or  courses 
in  each  science  that  it  plans  to  give.  This  will  normally  cost,  for  each  laboratory, 
from  $1,500  to  $3,000. 

2.  Libiary — ^Additions  to  the  library,  with  proper  reference  books,  will  be  indis- 
pensable in  F"g^^»h  and  history.  A  certigin  number  of  books  for  reference  purposes 
win  also  be  needed  in  each  of  the  other  subjects.  lists  of  desirable  books  will  be 
supplied  by  the  umv^aaty  upon  request. 

/).  Faeuity. 

1.  A  junior  college  dxould  be  prepared  upon  starting  its  work  to  oiganize  a  regular 
ftaff  of  at  least  five  instructors  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  ability  to  give 
cullegiate  work.  Of  these  five  it  will  seldom  be  possible  to  choose  more  than  three 
from  the  high-echool  staff.  Normally  each  instructor  will  confine  his  work  in  the 
junior  college  to  one  subject,  and  will  devote  his  remaining  time  to  high-school  teaoh- 
ih^,  preferably  in  the  same  subject  or  in  an  allied  subject. 

2.  Instructors  should  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  ability  to  teach^ 
thftr  personality  and  their  preparation  in  the  subject  to  be  taught.  For  junior 
(tiOcge  work  the  mast^s  degree  in  the  subject  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given 
wiO  be  thoagiht  ol  a0  the  normal  minimum  scholastic  requirement. 

3.  InstmctOTB  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  fifteen  l-hour  periods, 
'f  tireoty  45-minute  periods  of  instruction  per  week.  If  administrative  work  is 
biadkd,  the  amount  of  instruction  should  be  less. 

ia  r^m^TrpJA^  junior  colleges  that  have  been  reasonably  successful  have  paid  salaries 
naoog  from  $1,400  to  $2,400  per  year.  Several  institutions  have  standardized  their 
■Ivin  at  $1,SOO  to  $1,900  per  year.  If  proper  instruction  is  to  be  secured,  adequate 
Abiitt  win  be  absolutely  necessary. 

\ 
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The  foregoing  are  the  mmimum  requirements  the  fiilfillment  of 
which  will  justify  the  committee  on  credentials  of  the  Univeristy  of 
California  in  treating  a  junior  college  as  an  affiliated  institution. 
The  committee  hopes,  however,  that  the  junior  colleges  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  bare  fulfillment  of  these  requirements. 

In  March,  1918,  there  were  the  following  junior  colleges  in  Califor- 
nia, most  of  which  were  fully  accredited  by  the  State  university: 

Anaheim. — Anaheim  Union  High  School. 
Auburn, — Placer  County  High  School. 
Azuaa, — CitniB  Union  High  School. 
Baierafield.—Kem  County  High  School. 
Eureka. — flureka  City  Hig^  School. 
Fretno. — Ftesno  High  School. 
Fullerton. — Fullerton  Union  High  School. 
Eemet. — Hemet  Union  High  School. 
EoUywood. — Hollywood  High  School. 
La  Jolla. — Bifihop'a  School. 

Long  Beach. — Long  Beach  Polytechnic  High  School. 
Los  Angeles. — Lo6  Angeles  High  School. 
Onlotrio, — Cha£fey  Union  High  School. 
Pomona, — Pomona  High  School. 
Red  BZu/.— Red  Bluff  High  School. 
Rivenide. — Riverside  Junior  Collie. 
Sacramtnto. — Sacramento  High  School. 
San  Diego. — San  Di<^  High  School. 
San  Luis  Obispo. — San  Luis  Obispo  High  School. 
San  Rafael. — Dominican  College. 
Santa  Ana. — Santa  Ana  High  School. 
Santa  Barbara. — Santa  Barbara  High  School. 
Yreha. — Siskiyou  Union  High  School. 

GEORGIA. 

The  State  superintendent  of  schools  of  Geoi^a  writes: 

We  have  not  accredited  any  of  our  institutions  as  junior  colleges.  In  fiict,  our  laws 
in  this  State  do  not  authorize  us  to  classify  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  y  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  several  junior  colleges  in  the  State,  although  they  are  not 
listed  as  such. 

IDAHO. 

The  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  a  State  institu- 
tion, is  the  only  school  of  junior  college  rank.  There  is  no  special 
law  governing  courses  except  the  law  that  established  this  institu- 
tion in  1915.  This  institution  is  by  law  a  part  of  the  University 
of  Idaho,  and  hence  receives  official  recognition  by  the  latter. 

ILLINOIS.^ 

The  following  are  the  standards  and  regulations  governing  the 
accrediting  of  junior  colleges  by  the  University  of  Illinois: 
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STANDARDS. 

1.  Tlie  aHmiwrion  of  high-school  students  to  junior  college  classes  should  be  limited 
to  Btttdenta  of  senior  standing  and  of  superior  scholarship;  "superior  scholarship'^ 
being  interpreted  to  mean  a  rank  within  the  first  third  of  the  class.  The  number  of 
even  these  picked  hig^-school  seniors  in  any  junior  college  class  should  not  in  any 
GttK  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  membership  of  that  class  and  ahould  ordinarily  be 
limited  to  one-third  the  total  membership  of  the  class. 

2.  The  teachers  in  chaigs  of  the  junior  college  work  in  departments  other  than 
manual  arts  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  should  have  had  in  addition  at  least 
a  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  subject  of  their  department  in  a  university  of  recog- 
nized standing. 

3.  The  teaching  schedule  of  any 'instructor  doing  junior  college  work  should  be 
limited  to  a  mAximiim  of  20  recitation  ];>eriods  per  week  (two  laboratory  periods  being 
counted  as  equivalent  to  one  Recitation  period). 

4.  The  junior  college  course  should  be  oiganized  and  conducted  on  a  collegiate  as 
distinguished  from  a  high-school  basis.  College  texts  should  be  used  and  should  be 
supplemented  with  reference  or  other  outside  work  of  coll^;iate  character,  and  the 
amoimt  of  ground  covered  in  a  semester  approximates  that  covered  in  corresponding 
collie  coarse. 

5.  Junior  college  classes  should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  equipment  of  space 
and  of  available  laboratory  and  library  ^cilities  for  strictly  college  work. 

REGULATIONS. 

1 .  For  work  done  in  junior  college  classes  for  which  the  above  standards  are  approxi- 
mately met,  substantially  hour-f  or-hour  credit  will  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  student's 
admission  to  the  univonty,  provided  that  the  maximum  credit  allowed  shall  not 
exceed  18  hours  per  semester. 

2.  For  work  done  in  junior  college  classes  for  which  the  above  standards  are  only 
partially  and  semisatisfkctorily  met,  substantially  three-fourths  credit  in  college 
hoora  may  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  student's  admission,  provided  that  the  maxi- 
mum credit  allowed  shall  not  exceed  13}  hours  per  semester. 

3.  A  student  who  has  been  given  partial  credit  on  admission  under  the  pro\ision 
of  paragraph  2  above  may  have  such  partial  credit  raised  to  full  credit  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year's  work  in  the  university,  provided  (1)  that  he  continues  in  the  univer- 
sity any  specific  subject  in  which  he  has  received  partial  credit  and  makes  a  grade 
of  not  less  than  85  in  that  subject,  or  (2)  if  he  does  not  continue  any  specific  subject 
in  the  university,  that  he  makes  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  85  in  all  the  subjects 
of  his  first  year's  work. 

4.  For  fifth-year  or  sixth-year  work,  which  is  but  slightly  differentiated  by  the 
above  criterions  from  high-school  work,  substantially  one-half  credit  in  college  hours 
nnay  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  student's  admission,  such  credit  not  to  exceed  9 
hours  per  semester. 

Accredited  Junior  Colleges.     Correct  to  Nov,  i,  2917. 

Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  111. 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 
Orane  Junior  College,*  Chicago,  111. 
Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  ID. 
Frances  Shimer  School,  Mount  Carroll,  III. 
Jc^iet  Junior  College,*  Joliet,  111. 
Lane  Junior  College,*  Chicago,  111. 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
Loyola  University,  Chicago,  111. 
Monticello  Seminary,  Godfrey,  HI. 
Senn  Junior  College,*  Chicago,  111. 

>  U.  8.  Bo.  of  Educ.  Bui.  17, 1917. 
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Junior  Colleges  Recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department  of  Illinoie, 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  junior  coUe^  must  have  at  least  four  teachers 
giving  their  enti^  time  to  teaching  a  courae  of  two  full  yeara  of  college  grade  (the 
equivalent  of  60  semester  hours  in  a  recognized  college)  and  shall  require  for  admiflBion 
not  less  than  15  secondary  units  of  preparation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school, 
or  its  equivalent.  Students  of  recognized  junior  colleges  shall  be  accovded  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  certificating  law.' 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
Joliet  Junior  College,  Joliet,  HI. 

Indiana. 

The  University  of  Indiana  specilSes  the  following  regulations  con- 
cerning college  work  in  a  high  school  or  junior  college: 

1.  No  student  should  be  admitted  except  those  who  have  coflipleted  a  high-school 
course  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  of  Indiana  University. 

2.  The  teachers  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  standard  college  and 
should  have  had,  in  addition,  at  least  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  subject  of  their 
department  m  a  university  of  recognized  standing. 

3.  The  teaching  schedule  of  any  instructor  doing  college  work  should  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  20  recitation  periods  a  week. 

4.  The  course  should  be  organized  and  conducted  on  a  collegiate  as  distinguished 
from  a  high-school  basis,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  departments  concerned  at 
Indiana  University.  College  texts  should  be  used  and  should  be  supplemented  with 
reference  or  other  outside  work  of  c<^legiate  cliaracter,  and  the  amount  of  ground 
covered  in  a  semester  should  approximate  that  covered  in  corresponding  college 
courses. 

5.  Classes  should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  equipment  of  space  and  of  avail- 
able laboratory  and  library  facilities  for  strictly  college  work. 

6.  The  faculty  recommends  that  the  subjects  given  be  such  as  to  conform  to  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  requirements  at  Indiana  University. 

7.  The  work  and  equipment  of  the  school  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
university. 

8.  For  work  done  in  accordance  with  these  students  equivalent  college  credit  will 
be  given  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  semester  hours  for  a  year  (36  weeks)  of  such  work 
and  a  maximum  of  60  semester  hours  for  two  years  (72  weeks)  or  more. 

9.  Students  will  be  admitted  provisionally  with  the  standing  indicated  in  section  8. 
After  a  student  has  done  at  least  one  semester's  work  in  residence  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  has  made  a  satisfactory  record  the  provisional  standing  will  be  confirmed  and 
the  credit  entered  upon  the  permanent  record  of  the  student  at  Indiana  University. 

To  date,  only  two  institutions  have  been  officially  recognized  as 
junior  colleges  by  the  university: 

Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Central  Normal,  Danville,  Ind. 

The  high  school  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has  been  accredited  for  one 
year  of  college  work. 

1  U.  B.  Bo.  of  Educ.  BoL  17, 1917. 
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IOWA. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  has  given  official  recognition  to  one 
junior  college,  Graceland  CoDege,  Lamoni,  Iowa.  Recently  Cedar 
Valley  Seminary,  at  Osage,  Iowa,  has  been  inspected,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  institution  will  be  accredited  as  a  junior  college 
in  the  near  future.  Two  other  junior  colleges  of  the  State  have  not 
been  officially  accredited: 

Demson  (High  School)  Junior  College,  Denison,  Iowa. 

Mason  City  (High  School)  Junior  College,  Mason  City,  Iowa.    (Begins  regular 
junior  college  work  in  September,  1918.) 

KANSAa 

The  University  of  Kansas  Senate  adopted  in  1916  the  following 
regulations  concerning  the  organization  and  accrediting  of  junior 
colleges  in  Kansas: 

The  University  of  Kansas  approYes  <^  the  idea  of  the  junior  collie  and  recognizes  it 
as  ane  of  the  prominent  and  important  ideas  in  the  trend  of  education  to-day.  The 
iiiiiv«ssity  will,  therefore,  gladly  cooperate  and  advise  in  every  way  possible  with 
any  educational  organization  which  may  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  junior 


A  junior  college  must  do  its  work  after  tlie  manner  of  a  college  and  must  adopt  the| 
aims  and  ideals  of  a  college.  This  means  that  the  work  of  a  junior  college  sliall  be 
far  diHerent  from  the  work  of  a  postgraduate  course  in  a  high  school  or  academy. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  sharp  differentiation  between  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  and  that  of  the  junior  college,  and  when  the  junior  college  is  organized  in  con- 
nection with  a  high  school  or«academy  it  is  essential  that  the  teaching  force  of  the 
college  be  substantially  diHerent  from  that  of  the  secondary  school  and  that  adequate 
library  and  laboratory  facilities*  be  provided  for  work  of  college  grade.  It  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  a  jhnior  college  is  really  a  college;  and  that  no  high  school, 
bofwever  large  or  however  well  equipped,  is  in  any  sense  a  junior  college.  The 
teaching  force,  equipment,  and  financial  support  of  a  junior  college  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  colleges  of  ^he  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  maintenance  of  a  junior  college  will  involve  an  expenditure 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  expenses  of  an  ordinary  high  school.  Therefore,  before  organ- 
izing a  junior  college,  the  community  should  carefully  consider  its  financial  ability  to 
maintain  such  an  institution  without  impairing  the  character  of  the  work  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Every  junior  college  in  the  State  of  Kansas  will  be  \'isited  by  a  university  com- 
mittee before  its  work  is  approved  and  accredited  by  the  university,  and  it  shall  be 
visited  as  often  thereafter  as  may  seem  desirable  to  the  committee. 

One  institution  has  been  officially  accredited  as  a  junior  college — 
Oswego  College  for  Ladies,  Oswego,  Kans.  Several  other  junior 
coOeges  hare  requested  inspection  and  will  be  visited  this  year. 
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Standards  Adopted  by  the  State  Boabd  of  Education,  June  27,  1917. 

« 

In  order  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education  the  hi^-Bchool 
extension  (junior  college)  provided  for  by  chapter  283  of  the  Lawsof  1917  must  con- 
form to  the  following  standards: 

1.  Buildings. 

Either  a  sepaiate  building  or  suitable  rooms  in  the  high-school  building  shall  be 
reserved  for  tiie  exclusive  or  principal  use  of  the  college  classes.  The  building  or 
rooms  thus  provided  shall  be  appropriately  furnished,  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used,  so  as  to  give  suitable  acconunodations  in  respect  to 
capacity,  convenience,  health,  and  tasteful  appearance. 

2.  Equifmeni, 

(a)  Library. — ^There  shall  be,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  high-«:hool  library,  a 
library  of  not  less  than  500  volumes  relating  to  the  work  of  each  year,  a  total  of 
1,000  volumes  for  schools  maintaining  a  two-year  college  course,  selected  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  needs  of  collie  teachers  and  students.  The  library  shall 
have  a  complete  card  catalogue  and  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  qualified 
to  do  such  work. 

(6)  Laboratories. — For  the  scientific  courses  laboratories  must  be  provided  and  ap- 
paratus supplied  at  an  initial  cost,  for  groups  of  10  to  20  students,  of  approximately 
$1,000  for  physics;  $500  each  for  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry,  or  soology.  Labor- 
atories shaJl  be  furnished  with  gas,  water,  and  electricity,  at  whatever  additional 
expense  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  Maps,  etc. — For  courses  in  history,  language,  and  literature  adequate  equip- 
ment of  maps,  pictures,  and  other  illustrative  material  must  be  provided. 

3.  Departments  of  Instruction, 

For  a  two-year  course  of  study  instruction  shall  be  provided  as  follows: 

(a)  English. — ^A  course  in  rhetoric  and  composition  and  a  course  in  English  liter- 
ature. These  must  follow  a  standard  three-year  high-school  course  in  English,  and 
may  properly  be  expanded  so  as  to  follow  a  four-year  high-school  course. 

(b)  Mathematics. — A  two-year  course,  including  collie  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry,  following  a  two-year  course  in  high-whool 
mathematics. 

(c)  History. — ^A  course  of  one  or  two  years,  including  one  or  more  of  the  foUowing: 
Modem  European  history,  advanced  English  history,  and  nineteenth  century  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  courses  in  history  must  not  be  a  repetition  or  duplication  of  the  history  cottzses 
given  in  the  ordinary  high-school  classes. 

((f)  Science. — One  or  two  years  in  science  selected  from  the  foUowing:  Agriculture, 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology. 

A  course  of  one  year  in  each  of  at  least  two  sciences  should  be  offered. 

(e)  Foreign  Languages. — Instruction  in  two  or  more  languages  must  be  provided 
for,  selected  from  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish.  These 
courses  should  be  either  for  beginners  or  for  these  students  who  have  taken  pieHmi- 
nary  language  courses  in  the  high  school. 

(/)  Elementary  Education. — In  the  second  collie  year  courses  may  be  offered  in 
general  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  and  school  management,  the  two  latter 
being  restricted  to  students  who  are  definitely  preparing  to  teach. 

4.  Recitation  Periods. 

In  college  classes  the  recitation  period  shall  be  60  minutes,  deducting  therefrom 
the  time  needed  for  the  changing  of  classes.  Laboratory  periods  shall  be  twice  as 
long  as  the  recitation  period. 
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5.  Separation  of  Classes. 

There  diall  be  a  dlBtmct  separatioa  between  high-school  aud  collies  classes.  In 
certain  subjects,  however,  which  are  essentially  the  same  except  in  the  rate  of  prqg- 
Tea  whether  taught  in  high  school  or  college,  e.  g.,  solid  geometry  and  elementary 
couneB  in  language,  the  combination  of  students  of  different  classification  is  permiB- 
■ble  to  a  Hmited  extent,  but  in  no  such  case  shall  students  be  grouped  together  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  more  than  one  year  in  their  classification;  and  if  any  college 
student  is  enrolled  in  a  high-school  class  the  semester  houris  of  college  credit  allowed 
flball  not  be  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  recitation  hours  in  any  semester. 

€.  /lufrnction. 

(a)  Administration. — ^The  superintendent  of  schools,  when  the  junior  coUege  is  a 
put  of  the  public-school  system,  shall  be  recognized  as  the  chief  administrative 


(b)  Pirepaiation  of  Teachers. — ^The  standard  for  teachers,  including  the  superin- 
tendent and  principal,  shall  be  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  advanced  study 
following  a  college  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  addition  to  the  above 
requirements  all  junior  college  teachers  shall  hold  l^al  certificates  for  high-school 
teadung. 

(c)  College  Faculty. — ^The  college  faculty  shall  include  at  least  one  specially  quali^ 
fied  person  with  the  preparation  above  mentioned  for  each  of  at  least  four  of  the 
college  departments  of  instruction. 

(d)  Amount  of  Teaching. — ^No  college  instructor  shall  teach  more  than  four  classes 
daily. 

The  salary  of  each  collie  teacher  shall  be  not  less  than  $1,200  per  year. 

8.  AdmsMsion  of  Students 

GiadoatioiL  from  the  four-year  course  prescribed  for  accredited  high  schools  by  the 
State  board  of  education  sihall  be  required  for  unconditional  admission  to  the  first 
year  of  the  college  course. 

9.  CrediU. 

ToDege  credits  are  to  be  given  in  semester  hours,  one  semester  hour  being  one  hour 
of  recitation  per  week  for  18  weeks.  The  amount  of  credit  given  for  one  full  year's 
woM  shall  not  exceed  32  semester  hours,  and  for  two  years'  work  it  shall  not  exceed 
64  semester  hours. 

10.  Recognition, 

The  junior  college  will  be  subject  to  inspectionby  the  State  board  of  education, 
and  when  approved  by  the  board  in  respect  to  buildings,  equipment,  instructors,  and 
instmctioa,  credits  given  to  students  will  be  recognized  and  may  be  applied  on  the 
requireinents  for  State  teachers'  certificate  and  may  be  transferred  to  accredited  col- 
leges having  four-year  courses. 

Ho  jimkr  college  shall  be  organized  with  fewer  than  15  students  in  the  first  year  or 
25  students  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  collie  course.  When  the  attendance 
ill  the  college  shall  fall  below  10  students  in  the  first  year  or  15  students  in  the  first 
aui  second  years  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  such  school  shall  cease  to  be  accredited 
for  college  work. 

The  8tate  board  oi  education  desires  to  make  clear  the  necessity  for  distinguishing 
between  high-school  instruction  and  junior-college  instruction.  -The  increased  re- 
qalr<diiients  mentioned  above  in  laboratories,  libraries,  and  preparation  of  instructors 
are  all  intended  to  make  the  grade  of  instruction  not  only  stronger  than  instruction 
in  the  Ipgfa  echool,  but  different  in  scope  and  character.  In  other  words,  instruction 
in  the  junior  coDege  must  be  of  the  coUege  rank. 
U7675*— 1» Q 
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KENTUCKY. 

The  State  high-echool  supervisor  of  Kentucky  plans  to  attempt  a 
standardization  of  the  junior  colleges  of  this  State  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  EkJentucky  Associatton  oi  Colleges  and  Universities  adopted 
in  1915  the  following  plan  for  the  accrediting  of  junior  colleges: 

Section  1.  That  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Colleges  and  UniversitieB  arrange  to 
formally  recognize  junior  colleges  and  provide  for  an  accredited  relation  similar 
to  that  now  provided  for  preparatory  schools. 

8ec.  2.  That  a  junior  college,  in  order  to  receive  this  formal  recognition  and  to 
sustain  the  accredited  relation,  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  The  college  must  be  the  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  institution 
recognized  as  a  junior  college;  that  is,  the  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
the  work  of  the  college  grade.  The  institution  must  not  be  primarily  a  high  school 
with  two  years  of  advanced  grade.  Junior  colleges  must  public  in  their  annual 
catalogues  a  classified  list  of  all  their  students. 

(6)  If  a  preparatory  department  is  maintained,  its  work  must  be  approved  by  this 
association. 

(c)  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  classes  must  coire- 
Bpond  with  the  present  requirements  of  this  association. 

(d)  For  recognition  as  a  graduate  from  the  junior  college  a  student  must  complete 
satisfactorily  30-year  or  60-semester  hours  of  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  standard  colleges  belonging  to  this  association. 
The  standard  colleges  of  this  association  are  to  grant  full  junior  standing  or  30-year 
hours  of  college  credit  and  no  more  to  such  graduates.  Nongraduate  students  from 
accredited  junior  colleges  will  be  given  in  the  standard  colleges  of  this  association 
standing  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  the  junior  college. 

(e)  No  junior  college  shall  confer  any  baccalaureate  degree.  A  junior  diploma 
may  be  given. 

(/)  The  number  of  teachers,  their  training,  the  amount  of  work  assigned  to  them, 
the  number  of  college  students,  the  content  of  the  college  courses,  the  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  resources  and  equipmentwof  the  junior  college  are  all  vital  f acton 
in  fixing  the  standards  of  an  institution  and  must  be  considered  by  the  executive 
committee  in  recommending  any  institution  for  accredited  relations.  In  particular, 
the  library  and  laboratory  facilities  should  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  college 
courses  offered. 

Sec.  3«  That  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  shall  formulate  and  make 
known  more  specifically  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  institutions  seeking  this 
accredited  relation  and  provide  for  recognition  of  junior  colleges  located  in  other 
States. 

Sec.  4.  To  be  granted  recognition  by  this  association  the  institution  desiring  the 
accredited  relation  must  make  formal  application  to  the  executive  committee  and 
furnish  on  blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  definite  information  on  the  subject 
referred  to  in  section  2,  subsection  (/)  above;  and  an  institution  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  the  accredited  relation  only  after  personal  inspection  by  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  whose  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  institution  visited. 

Sec.  5.  List  of  the  accredited  junior  colleges  in  Kentucky,  to  be  revised  as  occasion 
may  require,  shall  be  published  by  the  executive  conunittee,  and  printed  also  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  colleges  of  this  institution. 

Sec  6.  That  officers  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  junior  colleges  in  Kentucky 
accredited  by  the  association  and  the  principals  and  superintendents  of  accredited 
high  schools  in  Kentucky  be  admitted  to  associate  membership  in  this  association 
with  all  of  the  privileges  except  that  of  voting. 
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Sxc.  7.  Application  of  junior  colleges  to  this  aosociation  for  the  accredited  relation 
mtiflt  be  filed  with  the  secretuy  of  the  aasociation  on  or  before  January  1  in  any  yeftr^ 
te  be  acted  upon  by  the  ftaeociation  at  ite  annual  meeting  in  December  following. 

MICHIGAN. 

Act  146  of  the  Michigan  State  Legislature  for  1917  provides  as 
foDows: 

The  boud  oi  edncstion  in  any  school  di^rict  of  this  State  having  a  population  of 
more  than  90,CNN)  people,  according  to  the  last  official  census  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  provide  for  the  establishing 
and  offering  in  such  district  of  advanced  courses  of  study  i<x  high-school  graduates, 
which  cooiees  shall  not  embrace  more  than  two  years  of  collegiate  work.  Such 
courses  collectively  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  junior  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  district  school  system.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  suitable 
instmctotB  theiefor  and  shall  adopt  regulations  with  reference  to  the  admission  and 
eondnct  of  pnpils  taking  such  courses  and  the  issuance  of  diplomas  upon  the  comple- 
tion thereof:  Pravidtdf  hotoever.  That  no  student  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  high  school 
lour  years  of  work  in  this  State  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  such  courses. 


The  University  of  Michi^n  has  approved  the  work  of  three  junior 
colleges  of  that  State: 

Gfand  Rapids  (Central  High  School)  Junior  College,  Grand  Bapido. 
Detroit  (Cential  High  School)  Junior  College,  Detroit. 
Martindale  Notmal  School,  Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  adopted  in  February,  1916,  the  fol« 
lowing  standards  for  judging  schools  offering  one  or  two  years  of 
college  work: 

Stakdakds  for  Judoiko  MiNNEsofA  Schools  Ofterino  One  ob  Two  Yeabs  of 

College  Work. 

Under  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified  the  univerBity  will  recognize,  toward 
advanced  standing,  credits  earned  in  a  school  giving  a  college  course  in  part,  pro- 
"vided  each  school  complies  with  the  following  regulations: 

A.  General  CoNornoNS. 

1.  Amount  of  work  to  be  recognized. — ^The  maximum  amount  of  coll^  work  to  be 
recocnized  Bhall  be  two  years,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  second  year's  work  be  recognized 
untiTa  school  has  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  the 
first  year's  work  satisfactorily. 

2.  Zjtmit  io  length  of  time  of  recognition, — ^The  normal  period  of  recognition  shall  be 
one  year.  Renewals  shall  be  suoject  to  the  continued  compliance  of  the  school 
with  the  atandards 

3.  RepoHs. — ^The  registrar  shall  compile  a  report  for  each  school  recognized  for 
advmced  oredit,  such  report  to  show  the  record  of  each  student  in  each  subject 
takea  in  the  university. 

B.  Srscofc  Bjeoulations. 

l.  Apj>lieeUtoni, — ^Application  for  recognition  should  be  made  to  the  committee  on 
the  relation  of  the  university  to  other  institutions  of  learning  before  May  1  preceding 
the  year  in  which  work  is  given  for  which  recognition  is  desired. 

1.  Cow^a  to  be  offered  at  the  scftooL — ^At  least  one  full  year  of  college  work — ^that  is, 
14  to  16  credits — ^must  be  offered,  consisting  of  courses  in  at  least  four  subjects,  with 
at  least  one  sabject  in  each  of  the  three  groups— -language,  science  and  mathematics. 
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3.  Sttudents. — Students  admitted  to  these  courses  must  !:«  gr&duates  of  secondary 
schools  accredited  to  the  university.    See  also  c  (1),  (a). 

4.  Teachers. — (a)  Training  and  experience. — All  persons  giving  instruction  in  such 
courses  shall  have  done  at  least  one  full  year's  work  in  a  recogxuzed  graduate  school 
(ordinarily  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  addition  to  at  least  two  years  of  undergrad- 
uate study  in  the  suhject  taught)  with  special  attention  to  the  subjects  which  they 
teach,  and  they  must  also  have  at  least  two  vears'  successful  experience  as  high- 
school  teachers  or  acceptable  experience  as  college  teachers. 

(&)  Subjects  and  hours.— Each  instructor  shall  teach  not  more  than  two  subjects  in 
the  college  division,  and  shall  not  teach  more  than  one  5-period  class  in  the  high  school. 
When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  college  enrollment  warrants,  he  shall  give 
his  full  time  to  college  teaddng.  The  total  amount  of  his  classroom  work  shall  be  not 
more  than  17  hours. 

(c)  The  work  of  the  instructor  shall  show  evidence  of  ability  to  stimulate  and  hold 
the  interest  of  his  students,  so  that  they  shall  attain  a  mastery  of  and  a  proper  attitude 
of  mind  toward  the  subject  taught. 

5.  lAhran/  and  equipment. — Each  department  shall  be  provided  with  books  and  appa> 
ratuB  suffiaent  to  carry  on  its  work  in  a  proper  manner.  The  books  mav  be  in  pc|rt  in. 
a  city  library,  if  they  can  be  drawn  out  for  students'  use  under  suitable  regulations. 
For  the  information  of  the  teacher,  to  maintain  his  interest  and  to  keep  him  in  touch 
with  the  subject,  the  list  of  books  must  include  both  lar^e  reference  works  and  two  or 
three  periodicals  representing  scientific  or  research  activity  in  the  subject.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  reasonable  addition  to  the  library^involving  an  annual  expenditure 
of  from  $15  to  $75  for  each  study,  depending  upon  the  original  equipment  available 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

6.  Jnavection. — Eouipment  and  work  of  departments  in  such  schools  shall  be  in- 
spected oy  qualified  representatives  of  the  corresponding  university  departments, 
appointed  by  the  committee  on  the  relation  of  the  university  to  other  institutions  of 
learning  after  consultation  with  the  departments.  These  representatives  shall  report 
their  findings  to  the  committee. 

At  the  present  time  five  of  our  high  schools  have  expanded  their  work  to  include 
one  or  two  years  of  college  studies,  namely,  the  following: 

Goauet  Junior  Ck>llege,  Cloquet,  Minn. 
Hiboing  Junior  College,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Jackson  Junior  Ck>llege,  Jackson,  Minn. 
Rochester  Junior  College,  Rochester,  Minn. . 
Faribault  Junior  College,  Faribault,  Minn. 

A  number  of  private  schools  are  also  workiag  on  this  same  basis,, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  work  in  the  following  schools  is  recog- 
nized: 

Stanley  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Villa  St.  Scholastica,  Dmuth,  Minn. 
St.  Benedict's  College,  St.  Joseph,  Minn. 
St.  Johns  College,  CoUegeville,  Minn. 

Two  classes  of  graduates  from  the  Minnesota  normal  schools  are  accepted  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota:  (1)  Graduates  of  the  advanced  graduate  course  (two  years, 
above  high-school  graduation);  (2)  graduates  of  the  advanced  English  or  Latin  course 
( five  years) .  The  college  of  education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  grants^  credita 
to  graduates  of  class  1  and  42  credita  to  those  in  class  2.  The  college  of  science,  litera- 
ture,  and  the  arts  giants  30  credits  to  students  of  both  classes,  with  the  provision  that 
those  in  class  2  have  the  special  recommendation  of  the  normal  school  president  and  be 
of  mature  years.* 

Duluth  State  Normal  School. 
Mankato  State  Normal  School. 
Moorehead  State  Normal  School. 
St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School. 
Winona  State  Normal  School. 


1  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Dull.  17, 1917. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Several  of  the  denominational  colleges  for  women  are  endeavoring 
to  be  genuine  junior  colleges.  None  have  been  officially  accredited  to 
date  by  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

MISSOUBL 

The  plan  of  crediting  junior  colleges  in  Missouri  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  university.  The  following  are  the  conditions  for  accrediting 
as  reviscKi  in  February,  1918: 

General  Regulations  for  Accrediting. 

The  minimum  requirements  which  a  junior  college  must  meet  in  order  to  be  accred- 
ited are  as  follows: 

1.  The  requirements  for  admiseion  to  the  work  of  the  college  must  be  the  equivalent 
of  tho0e  of  the  cc^lege  of  arts  and  science  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

High-echool  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  designated  in  terms  of 
* "  units. ' '  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued  five  40-minute  periods  a  week 
for  at  least  36  weeks,  except  that  in  the  cases  of  physical  and  biological  sciences  and 
certain  other  subjects,  two  or  more  of  the  five  i)eriod6  each  week  must  be  double  periods. 
For  these  exceptions  and  further  information,  see  the  description  of  units  in  annual 


Fifteen  units,  the  equivalent  of  a  four  years'  highnschool  course,  are  required  for 
entrance  to  the  college  of  arts  and  science.  Three  units  in  English,  one  unit  in  mathe- 
matics, and  two  units  in  one  foreign  language  are  fixed  requirements,  with  exception 
that  graduates  of  secondary  schools  fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri  are 
admitted  without  reference  to  these  fixed  requirements.  The  remaining  nine  units 
may  1  e  selected  from  the  following  list,  in  which  is  indicated  the  maximum  and 
ipinimnm  number  of  units  accepted  in  each  subject. 

Units  accepted  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 


Subjocts. 


Easiish 

a%ehiB  (elemcnttfy). 


Iluw  tritfMKmwtry 

ArtUmelie  (advanced) ' 


Oj'wnssicRt. 


•Cfeoccaiidart. 


ndtjpewTitlRR. 
Of  eoune , 


Minim  um. 


3 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 


I  Mart  be  prended  by  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry.    Advanced  arithmetic  and  advanced 
not  be  oltered  tofether. 
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For  further  information,  including  Lbt  of  accredited  secondary  Bchools,  etc.,  aee 
annual  catalogue. 

2.  If  a  preparatory  achool  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  college,  its  work 
must  be  approved  by  the  Univenity  of  Miasouri. 

3.  The  course  of  study  in  the  college  must  be  two  years  in  length,  and  the  college 
year  36  weeks. 

4.  For  graduation  from  the  college,  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily  60 
hours  of  work,  which  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  required  in  the  first  two  years  in 
the  college  of  arts  and  science  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  specific  require- 
ments are  as  follows:  (a)  Six  hours  of  Engli^;  (5)  five  hours  of  history;  (r)  ten  hours  of 
one  foreign  language;  (d)  three  hours  of  mathematics  or  logic;  (e)  hve  hours  of  physical 
science  (chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  geology,  and  geography );  (/)  five  hours  of  bio- 
logical science  (botany,  zoology). 

These  requirements  may  be  waived  on  the  following  conditions:  If  the  student 
presents  three  units  for  entrance  in  the  requirement  (&)  or  (cf),  or  two  units  in  the 
requirement  (e)  or  (/),  he  will  be  excused  from  that  requirement.  If  the  student 
presents  three  units  for  entrance  in  one  foreign  language,  he  will  be  excused  from 
five  hours  of  the  requirement  (o),  and  if  the  student  is  i»«pared  to  enter  the  second 
course  in  a  foreign  language,  he  may  fulfill  the  requirement  by  taking,  in  addition 
to  this  second  course,  five  hours  of  another  foreign  language.  Such  exemptions  do 
not  excuse  the  student  from  the  requirement  of  a  total  of  60  houra  for  graduaticwi. 

By  an  hour  is  meant  a  60-minute  period  of  class  work,  or  a  120-minute  period  of 
laboratory  work  (exclusive  of  preparatory  instruction  and  study,  work  upon  note- 
books that  can  be  done  outside  of  laboratory,  etc.)  each  week  for  one  semester. 

5.  Students  shall  not  be  permitted  to  carry  for  credit  work  amounting  to  more  than 
16  hours  a  week. 

G.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  conduct  the  work  without 
crowding  the  classes,  or  without  assigning  to  individual  teachers  an  excessive  amount 
or  variety  of  work. 

7.  All  college  teachers  should  have  had  training  equivalent  to  four  years*  work  in 
a  standard  college,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  completed  one  year's 
graduate  work. 

8.  There  must  be  a  laboratory  for  physical  science  and  a  laboratory  for  biological 
science,  each  adequately  equipped  and  sufliciently  large  to  permit  easily  of  indi- 
vidual work  upon  the  part  of  the  students. 

9.  There  must  be  an  adequate  library  equipment. 

10.  The  college  must  give  satisfactory  instruction  in  the  work  specified  in  the  fourth 
requiremmit,  and  in  addition  must  give  satisfactor>-  instruction  in  other  couises  which 
the  student  may  take  in  completing  the  conditions  for  graduation. 

The  following  institutions  have  been  recognized  as  accredited 
junior  colleges  by  the  University  of  Missouri: 


Central  College  for  Women,  Lexington. 
Christian  College,  Columbia. 
Cottey  College,  Nevada. 
Hardin  College,  Mexico. 
Howard-Payne  College,  Payette. 
Kansas  City  Junior  (College. 
Lindenwood    College    for    Women,    St. 
Charles. 


Palmer  College,  Albany. 

Pritdiett  College,  Gla^ow. 

St.  Joseph  Junior  College,  St.  Joseph. 

Stephens  College,  Columbia. 

Synodical  College,  Fulton. 

The  Principia,  St.  Louis. 

William  Woods  College,  Fulton. 
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MONTANA. 

The  State  L«egialature  of  Montana  recently  killed  a  bill  providing 
for  junior-college  ^rork. 

NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

Two  colleges  in  North  Carolina  offer  two  years  each  of  college 
grade  work — ^TV'eaver  College,  at  Weaverville,  and  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege,  at  Raleigli.  Students  completing  the  work  at  either  of  these 
institutions  are  given  advanced  credit  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  but  not  full  standing.  Thoee  entering  the  bachelor  of  arts 
course  are  required  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  in  their  work  as 
compared  with  thAt  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  university.  Those 
Miieiing  the  bachelor  of  science  (all  tedmical)  couraes  are  required 
to  spend  not  less  than  three  years  at  the  imiversity  in  addition  to 
the  two  years  in  the  junior  college. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

There  are  no  so-called  junior  colleges  in  the  State,  but  recognition 
and  credit  are  given  for  work  done  by  several  State  schools  of  a  char- 
acter equivalent  to  that  of  the  jtmior  college.  The  State  university 
has  made  the  following  arrangements:        • 

Students  entering  from  the  State  Science  School  at  Wahpeton  receive  credit  for 
adnuflsion  and  advanced  credit  up  to  two  years  of  college  work  on  certificate. 

Students  entering  from  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Ellendale  and  the 
School  of  Forestry  at  Bottineau  receive  the  same  credit  as  students  entering  from  the 
State  school  at  Wahpeton. 

Students  entering  from  the  State  normal  schoob  at  Valley  City,  Minot,  and  May- 
Tille,  and  other  normals  of  equal  rank,  are  granted  advanced  standing  as  follows: 
(1)  Graduates  from  the  one-year  professional  course  who  are  also  graduates  of  first- 
class  high  schools  are  granted  30  semester  hours  of  advanced  standing.  Graduates 
from  the  two-year  professional  course  who  are  also  graduates  of  first-class  high  schools 
are  granted  60  houn  of  advanced  standing.  In  either  case  students  must  fulfill  our 
requirements  for  admission  and  offer  subjects  for  advanced  standing  that  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  group  requirements  tor  graduation.  (2)  Students  who  are  not  high- 
achool  graduates  but  have  completed  the  regular  four-year  or  five-year  normal  course 
azv  given  15  and  45  credits,  respectively. 

Stttdoita  entering  from  Fargo  Ck>ll^e,  at  Fargo,  and  Jamestown  College,  at  James- 
town,  are  allowed  credit  for  admission  and  also  for  advanced  standing  by  certificate, 
their  credits  being  accepted  at  full  value. 

NEBBASKA. 

There  are  no  institutions  in  the  State  which  are  designated  junior  colleges.  There 
■re,  however,  certain  schools  doing  two  years  of  collegiate  work  which  are  inspected 
mad  approved  on  the  same  basis  as  the  colleges,  and  whose  graduates  are  also  given 
tbe  advantage  of  certification  by  the  department  of  public  instruction.^ 

Chadnm  Stote  Normal  School.  |       Kearney  State  Normal  School. 

Fienant  College,  Fremont.  |       Wayne  State  Normal  School. 

>  X7.  S.  Bu.  of  £diic.  Bui.  17, 1917. 
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OHIO. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ohio  reports  that 
there  has  been  no  official  action  taken  by  that  State  with  reference 
to  junior  colleges.  It  adds,  however,  that  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute at  Cincinnati  has  definitely  taken  the  rank  of  a  junior  college 
and  that  Rio  Grande  College  and  Franklin  and  Ashland  College  have 
been  advised  to  do  the  same.  Ohio  State  University  is  reported  as 
favoring  the  junior-college  idea. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The  normal  schools  and  one  collegiate  institution  of  the  State  are  recognized  as 
junior  colleges.  Their  graduates  are  given  credit  in  the  UniverBity  of  Oklahoma 
for  such  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yean  as  they  have  completed.  The 
recognition  of  these  schools  and  the  method  of  admitting  their  students  to  the 
university  correspond  to  the  practice  in  the  case  of  the  colleges.* 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Nonnal  Univereity,  Langston. 

East  Central  State  Normal  School,  Ada. 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School,  Tahlequah. 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Alva. 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Durant. 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  Weatherford. 

Oklahoma  College  for  Wonl^n,  Chickasha. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

No  official  action.  Two  institutions  in  the  State  rate  themselves 
as  junior  colleges: 

Wessington  Springs  Junior  College. 
All  Saints  High  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

TEXAS. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Texas  has  recognized  the  junior  colleges, 
of  that  State  in  the  following  enactment: 

A  person  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  four  full  courses  in  the  college  of  arts 
and  one  full  course  in  the  department  of  education  of  the  ITniversity  of  Texas  or  in 
any  college  or  university,  or  in  any  junior  college  in  Texas  ranked  as  first  class  by^ 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  board  of  examiners,  shall,  upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
done  the  reciuired  work,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, a  State  first-grade  certificate  valid  imtil  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  31st  day 
of  August  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  certificate  was  issued,  unless  canceled 
by  lawful  authority. 

Any  school  applying  fur  approval  under  the  pzovisions  of  this  act  shall  pay  a  fee 
of  $25,  and  each  applicant  for  teacher's  certificate  on  college  credentials  shall  pay  sk. 
fee  of  $1,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  inspection  and  standardization  of  approved  collies. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  appoint  & 
suitable  person  or  persons  of  recognized  college  standing,,  who  shall  make  a  thoro\igK 
inspection  of  the  equipment  and  standnids  of  instruction  maintained  in  each  school 

1 U.  8.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bnl.  17, 1017^ 
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applying  for  approval  under  this  act,  and  who  shall  make  a  detailed  report  to  the 
State  board  of  examiners  for  their  consideration  before  any  recommendation  is  made 
to  the  State  8ui>erintendent  of  public  instruction  for  his  approval. 

The  State  superintendent  shall  have  each  school  receiving  the  benefits  of  tliis  act 
thofOG^y  inspected  from  year  to  year  as  to  its  standards  and  facilities  of  instruction, 
and  he  shall  have  authority  to  suspend  any  school  from  the  benefits  of  this  act  which 
faib  for  any  reason  to  maintain  the  approved  standards  of  classification. 

The  State  department  of  education  has  adopted  the  following 
TninimnTn  requirements  for  a  junior  college  of  the  first  class: 

1.  Restriction  as  to  rutmc. — It  is  preferred  that  the  word  **iuni(»r"  be  prefixed  by 
an  institution  when  applying  to  itself  the  term  ''college"  and  that  the  work  of  the 
college  be  restricted  as  hereinafter  defined. 

2.  Scope  of  work. — A  junior  coU^o  shall  be  an  institution  that  does  two  years  of 
college  work  that  shall  correspond  to  the  first  two  years  of  the  standard  college. 

3.  Entrance  requirements. — ^The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  junior  college 
classes  must  correspond  with  the  present  requirements  to  the  standard  college.  The 
junior  college  records  must  show  how  all  entrance  units  have  been  absolved. 

4.  limitation. — No  jimior  college  shall  confer  any  baccalaureate  degree.  A  junior 
diplotiia  may  be  awarded. 

5.  Reqitxremenls  for  graduation. — For  graduation  from  a  junior  college  a  student 
most  oomplete  flatiaEactorily  30  year-hours  or  GO  Sjemeeter-hours  of  work  equivalent 
to  that  givQi  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  standard  college.  During 
each  year  the  student  may  not  complete,  as  a  n^le,  more  than  one-half  of  the  work 
required  for  graduation,  except  when  satisfying  entrance  requirements. 

6.  EetpdrtmentM  for  teacher* $  certificate. — One  course,  or  year's  work,  in  each  of  the 
ioUowing  subjects:  English,  history,  mathematics,  education,  science  or  a  foreign 


7.  The  preparatory  srhool. — If  a  preparatory  school  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  institution,  its  work  must  correspond,  in  so  far  as  it  extends,  to  that  of  the 
standaid  high  school,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  State  department  of  education. 
When  students  are  passed  from  the  preparatory  school  to  the  junior-college  classes, 
tfaa  records  must  show  when,  where,  and  how  every  unit  of  work  necessary  to  satisfy 
entrance  requirements  has  been  absolved.  These  entrance  units  can  be  absolved 
only  by  work  done  in  a  recognized  high  school,  by  work  in  the  preparatory  school,, 
or  by  ezaniination.  If  entrance  units  are  absolved  by  examination,  copies  of  exam- 
inatioa  questions,  together  with  examination  papers  submitted  by  applicant,  must  be 
port  of  the  records  of  the  college,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  department  of 


8.  Kwmber  cf  departnunts. — At  least  tve  departments,  in  each  of  which  are  offered 
Uro  yean  of  staJDclard  college  work,  must  be  maintained.  Four  of  these  departments 
most  he  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  education.  The  other  may  be  selected 
from  tbe  following  subjects:  Science,  Latin,  a  modem  language. 

9.  OrgamnUion  of  departments. — ^The  faculty  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  five 
pnitmon  vbo  are  heads  of  departments.  It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  for  a 
pr^^eear^  to  teach  subjects  in  more  than  one  department.  All  the  work  offered  in 
«>iBe  department,  however,  must  be  taught  by  one  professor,  unless  there  is  more 
wr.rk  in  this  department  than  he  can  satisfactorily  do. 

ID.  lyoining  of  the  faculty. — All  teachers  in  junior  colleges  must  be  graduates  of 
almdard  colleges  or  be  teachers  of  proved  teaching  abilit}'.  At  least  half  of  the 
heads  d  departmentB  must  have  had  a  year's  work  in  some  standard  college  in 
adraaoe  of  the  bachelor's  degree. 

IL  Nxanber  c/  claesroom  hours  per  teacher. — No  teacher  should  be  required  to  da 
than  20  h«>ui8  per  week  of  classroom  work. 
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12.  Laboratories. — If  courses  are  offered  in  science,  there  should  be  laboratory 
equipment  sufficient  for  students  to  make  all  experiments  outlined  in  all  sudi 
courses  o£[ered  by  the  coU^e. 

13.  Lt^rory.— The  library  should  contain  at  least  2,000  carefully  selected  volumes. 

14.  Material  einiipmeni, — ^The  location  and  constniction  of  the  buildings,  and 
Ugbtii^,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratorise,  corridors, 
closets,  water  supp)y,  school  furniture,  i^paratus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  bo 
such  as  to  insiure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

15.  Support, — ^The  financial  support  must  be  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
institution. 

16.  Salaries,— The  matter  of  salary  is  fundamental  and  is  one  of  the  criteria  by 
which  the  quality  of  instruction  may  be  determined. 

17.  Number  of  students  m  dosses, — ^The  number  of  students  in  recitation  sections 
should  bo  limited  to  30.  Laboratory  sections  should  be  smaller.  If  larger  classes 
are  permitted  by  the  president,  it  will  seriously  impair  the  standing  of  the  college. 

18.  Creiural  statement  concerning  curriculum  and  spirit  of  administration, — ^The 
character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scieutific  spirit,  and 
the  standard  of  work  shall  be  factors  in  determining  the  standing  of  the  institution. 

19.  Standing  with  other  educational  institutions. — All  courses  offered  by  the  junior 
college  should  be  given  in  such  way  that  full  credit  will  be  given  for  them  in  standard 
coll^;eB.    If  these  courses  are  based  on  textbooks,  college  texts  must  be  used. 

Under  these  reqtdrements  the  following  institutions  hare  been 
recognized  as  junior  colleges: 

Institutions  in  Texas  recognized  as  junior  colleges  hy  the  State  department  of  education. 


Institution. 

Location. 

President. 

Abilene  Chiistlsn  Colleee 

AbUene 

J.  P.  Bewell. 

Alexander  Colleise, .................. ...t.......... 

JsiOlamvllleE .....  t ..  r 

W.  K.  Strstber. 

Burleson  Cc^lese. . 

G  reenville 

B.  E.  Masters. 

r !arwKi«n CcXUm^ ,...  ^ 

ClarvuloD 

0. 8.  SloTer. 

lUdland  CoUm 

Midland 

F.  O.Jones. 

irAHdiiin  Innjior  HollliKft , , . . 

Meridian 

n.  F.  Winfleid. 

Oiv  Lady  of  the  Lake  CoUem 

Ban  Antonia- ..,._,.,. 

RfPT.  H,  A .  ^^?iifftantiBfiBn. 

Korth  Texas  Female  College 

Pherman. ........ 

J.  0.  Leath. 

Weslev  CoUeee 

Oreenyilte 

8.  E.  Of  eeu. 

FtAmfnrd  Jnmoi'  f^-oUeiP*-   -T-r ^t.r--.i.-T»,T- 

Btamferd 

J.  W.  Himt. 

The  College  o(  Marshau 

MarshaU 

II.  £.  Waiter. 

^nv?B>n  Ptnrlnff  ^hHntia't  ^'Oilem.  TT.r--r-.-.Tt-- 

Thorp  Spring 

C.  R.  Niehol. 

T^ftFwnfl  Baptist rnllfiffA ,,,,., ^ 

Flainvlew 

II.  E.  L.  Farmer. 

lITenTnlnster  Cotleffe  .............i-.r^ ■,-,-,- 

T^h?)A<^nft 

J.  C.  Williams. 

The  college  section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  adopted 
the  following  minimum  requirements  for  a  junior  college : 

1.  It  should  require  not  less  than  14  standard  units  for  entrance. 

2.  It  should  add  thereto  two  yeans  of  collie  work  or  fifteen  60-minute  hours  per 
week  of  recitations  each  year. 

3.  If  courses  are  offered  in  science,  above  the  academy,  then  it  should  have  labo> 
ratory  equipment  sufficient  for  all  the  experiments  called  for  by  such  courses — 
sufficiency  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  apparatus,  which  shall  be,  in  chem- 
istry not  less  than  $1,000,  in  physics  not  less  than  $2,000,  in  biology  i^ot  less  than 
$1,500. 

4.  It  should  have  a  library-  of  not  fewer  than  2,000  volumes  bearing  specifically 
upon  the  subjects  taught. 

5.  It  should  maintain  at  least  five  departments,  with  a  professor  exclusively  in 
charge  of  each.    In  the  nature  of  the  case,  other  teachers  would  be  required.    They 
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mjg^  be  MwintMrt  ptofeeBore  or  iDBtructore  in  more  than  one  department  each.  As 
speedily  as  possible  such  echools  should  go  from  fire  to  six  and  aeven,  and  even 
more,  fttU  piuleaaQra.    The  library  and  labocatorieBahonld  not  lag  in  constant  growth. 

6.  No  teacher  should  be  required  to  do  more  than  25  hours  per  week  of  classroom 
work. 

7.  No  fltndent  ohould  be  allowed  to  do  more  than  15  hours  of  daasroom  work  per 
we^  on  a  bans  el  60  yeai^-houzs  for  giadnatioai,  i.  e.,  as  a  rule  the  student  should  be 
allowed  only  one-fourth  of  his  degree  wort:  per  3rear,  unless  a  student  is  a  conditioned 
freshman  with  only  half  of  his  work  in  advaaoe.  A  student  may  take,  in  addition 
to  15  houra,  a  given  amount  of  music  or  other  fine  arts. 

8.  The  equipment  of  the  teachers  should  be  approximately  equal  to  that  of  college 
teachers. 

Under  these  provisions  the  following  institutions  have  been  classi* 
fied  as  junior  colleges: 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene  (no  science  approved). 

Alexander  College,  Jacksonville  (chemistry  only  science  Approved). 

Burleson  College,  Greenville  (chemastry  and  physies  only  science  appsoved). 

Clarendon  College,  Clarendon  (chemistry  only  science  approved). 

Decatur  Baptist  College*  Decatur  (no  science  approved). 

Meridian  College,  Meridian  (chemiBtry  only  science  approved). 

North  Texas  Female  College,  Sherman  {no  science  approved). 

St  Maiy's  College,  Dallas  (no  science  approved). 

San  Antonio  Female  College,  San  Antonio  (no  science  approved). 

Stamford  College,  Stamford  (physics  only  sdenoe  approved). 

Texas  Military  College,  Terrell  (no  science  approved). 

Thorp  Spring  Christian  College  (no  science  approved), 

Wesley  College,  Greenville  (chemistry  and  physics  ooly  science  approved). 

WestBUBsler  College,  Tehuacana  (no  science  approved). 

ChmB: 

Goodnight  Baptist  College,  Goodm^^  (no  science  improved). 

Mm  Taileton  College,  Stepheaville  (chemistry  only  science  aj^nroved). 

UiHWfiH  College,  Midland  (no  science  approved). 

UTAH. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Utah  has  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  consider  the  problem  of  two  years  of  work  in 
the  normal  schools  of  the  State.  The  t^itative  standards  drawn  up 
bj  this  committee  are  as  fcdlowB: 

1.  The  completion  of  a  standard  four-year  secondary  coiirse  above  the  eighth  grade 
riiall  be  required  for  entrance. 

2.  The  completion  of  two  fuU  years  of  additiomd  work,  including  adequate  train- 
ing in  educational  subjects,  a  thovoogh  review  of  the  common  branches,  and 
pfactice  teaching  in  a  training  school  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

3.  like  number  of  class  houn  for  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  for  students 
AaO  not  exceed  20  a  week. 

4.  A  lacuhy  pieperly  -qualified  shall  be  pfovided,  consisting  entirely  of  graduates 
of  standard  colleges;  and  each  head  of  a  department  shall  hold  at  least  a  master's 

from  a  standard  college,  or  have  attained  eminent  success  as  a  teacher,  which 
dball  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

5.  A  well-equipped  training  school  for  observation  and  practice  rtiall  be  main* 
tamedt  mch  school  to  oovcr'work  in  the  eight  elementary  gnMles. 
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6.  Tlie  library  ehall  consifit  of  at  least  5,000  volumee,  selected  with  reference  to 
normal  school  subjects,  and  exclusive  of  public  ducoments. 

7.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  adequate  for  all  laboratory  courses  offered. 

VIRGINIA. 

An  institution  to  be  registered  as  a  junior  college  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Vii^ginia  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  doing  at  least  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  work  of  a  standard  college.  The  junior  coU^e  may  confer  a  diploma 
of  graduation,  but  shall  not  confer  any  titled  degree. 

Daleville  College,  Daleville. 

Marion  College,  I^Iarion. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  Staimton. 

Southern  College,  Petersburg. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Collie,  Abingdon. 

Sidlins  Collie,  Bristol. 

Virginia  College,  Roanoke. 

Vii^ginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol. 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored),  Richmond. 

The  following  minimum  requirements  for  a  junior  college  were 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Virginia  Colleges,  February  23,  1918: 

1.  It  should  require  not  less  than  14  units  for  entrance  to  its  college  department. 

2.  College  methods  and  college  texts  should  be  used  in  its  collie  department. 

3.  The  preparatory  department  must  be  approved  by  proper  accrediting  agencies. 

4.  The  course  of  study  in  the  college  must  be  two  years  in  length,  and  for  gradua- 
tion 60  semester  hours  of  work  required. 

5.  Students  shall  not  carry  for  credit,  work  amoimling  to  more  than  16  hours  per 
week,  except  to  remove  conditions. 

6.  It  should  maintain  at  least  five  departments  with  a  specialist  at  the  head  of 
each. 

7.  All  college  teachers  should  have  the  bachelor's  d^pree  from  a  coUege  of  high 
grade,  and  it  is  desirable  that  each  should  have  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  study  in 
his  special  line. 

8.  No  teacher  shall  be  required  to  do  more  than  20  hours'  ^classroom  work  per  week. 

9.  There  must  be  a  laboratory  for  teaching  science,  adequately  equipped  for  indi- 
vidual work  upon  the  part  of  students.  Minimum  suggested:  Chemistry,  $1,500; 
biology,  $1,500;  physics,  $2,000. 

10.  There  must  be  adequate  library  equipment.    Suggestion,  2,000  volumes. 

11.  The  number  of  college  students  should  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
attendance  of  regular  academic  students,  and  in  no  case  fewer  than  20. 

12.  As  far  as  practicable  the  college  students  should  be  segregated  from  Uie  pre- 
paratory students. 

13.  It  shall  confer  no  degrees. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  University  of  Waahington  has  accredited  one  institution — the 
Forest  Ridge  Academy,  of  Seattle,  for  two  years'  junior  collie 
work.  The  high  school  at  Everett  gives  a  fifth  year  in  modem 
language,  history,  biological  and  physical  science,  mathematics,  and 
English,  all  of  which  is  accepted  by  the  university  as  college  work. 
Two  or  three  other  institutions  in  the  State  have  asked  to  be  inspected 
with  a  view  of  being  accredited  as  junior  colleges,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  as  yet. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  of  West  Virginia  reports  that  a  school 
code  commission  is  now  at  work  on  a  revision  of  the  school  laws  of  the 
State  which  wiU  cover  fully  the  subject  of  junior  colleges.  It  is 
stated  that  everything  indicates  a  rapid  growth  in  number  and 
importance  of  such  institutions  in  that  State. 

The  board  of  regents  of  West  Virginia  University  passed  in  JaQuary, 
1918,  the  following  conditions  whereby  university  credit  could  be 
received  for  work  done  in  the  State  normal  schools: 

When  the  studentB  have  completed  a  four-year  high-echool  course,  or  its  equivalent, 
before  entering  upon  the  two  years  of  advanced  work  required  for  graduation  from 
the  normal  schools,  credit  not  to  exceed  12  hours  in  any  one  branch,  or  27  hours  for 
one  year*6  work,  or  54  hours  in  all,  will  be  allowed  for  work  done  under  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  Work  to  be  <ione  by  teachers  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work,  in  addition  to  graduation  from  a  standard  college  or  university.  (By  order  of 
the  board,  others  who  have  had  long  experience  and  acquired  efficiency  by  their 
0wn  efforts  may  be  admitted  to  this  list,  even  if  the  above  amount  of  credit  work  has 
not  been  done  in  actual  school  attendance.) 

2.  Work  to  be  done  in  classes  composed  entirely  of  students  who  have  completed  a 
standard  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Work  to  be  advanced  work  in  reality  and  not  additional  high-school  work. 

4.  Textbooks,  library,  and  laboratory  facilities  to  be  of  such  character,  kind,  and 
amount  as  are  necessary  for  work  of  college  grade.  Heads  of  departments  at  the 
university  will  always  be  ready  to  help  and  advise  in  regard  to  these  items. 

5.  All  work  for  which  college  credit  is  asked  is  to  be  certified  on  sheet  separate 
from  preparatory  work,  and  to  give  full  information,  including  time,  name  of  instruc- 
tor, textbook,  time  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  and  credit  desired. 

6.  Credit  on  certificates  to  be  checked  by  the  university  committee  on  entrance, 
and  in  case  of  disagreement  it  is  to  be  adjusted  by  the  president  of  the  university  and 
the  principal  of  the  normal  school  concerned,  and,  if  this  is  not  poesible,  by  the  board 
of  regents. 

7.  Students  are  not  to  go  to  heads  of  departments  or  to  instructors  in  regard  to 
credit,  but  must  negotiate  directly  with  above-named  committee. 

8.  Extension  work  to  be  treated  and  estimated  in  accordance  with  those  specifica- 
tions as  to  instructors,  time,  method  of  doing  work,  laboratory  and  library  facilities, 
etc. 

9.  Students  thus  admitted  will  so  arrange  their  work  at  the  university  as  to  comply 
with  major  and  group  requirements  of  the  university. 

All  six  State  normal  schools  are  offering  two  years  of  college-grade 
work  with  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  that 
win  be  received  at  the  State  university.  Several  private  and  denomi- 
natioiial  institutions  offer-similar  normal  work.  Two  of  such  institu- 
tions— Davis  and  Elkins  College,  of  Elkins,  and  Lewisburg  Seminary, 
of  Lewisburg — offer  two  years  of  academic  work  of  the  junior  college 
type.  The  lastr-named  institution  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  that 
^vertises  as  a  junior  coU^e. 
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WISCONSIN. 

The  State  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  authorized  to  give  a 
two-year  college  course,  for  which  the  State  university  allows  two 
years'  credit.  Five  normal  schools  are  at  present  o£Fering  such  a 
course;  namely,  Eau  Claire,  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  and 
Superior. 

No  very  pronounced  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  State  to  oigan- 
ize  junior  colleges. 

NOETH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  following  standards  for  the  accrediting  of  junior  colleges  were 
agreed  upon  at  the  1917  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools: 

A  standard  junior  college  is  ui  institution  with  a  curriculum  cov^ing  two  years 
of  coUegiate  work  (at  least  60  semester  hours,  or  the  equivalent  in  year,  or  verm,  or 
quarter  credits)  which  is  based  upon  and  continues  or  supplements  the  work  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  as  given  in  an  accredited  four-year  hig^  school.  A  semester  hour  is 
defined  as  one  period  of  classroom  work  in  lecture  or  recitation  extending  through  not 
less  than  dO  minutes  net  or  their  equivalent  per  week  for  a  period  of  13  weeks,  two 
periods  of  laboratory  work  being  counted  as  ^e  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  lecture  or 
recitation. 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirements  of  aU  teachers  of  classes  in  the  junior 
college  shall  be  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this  association*,  or  an  equival^it, 
and  in  addition  graduate  work  in  a  university  of  recognized  standing  amounting  to 
one  year. 

2.  The  junior  college  dball  require  for  registration  as  a  junior  coUege  student  the 
completion  by  the  student  of  at  least  14  units  of  high-school  work  as  d^ned  by  this 
association. 

3.  The  work  of  the  junior  college  must  be  organized  on  a  collegiate  as  distinguished 
from  a  high-school  basis. 

4.  The  teaching  schedule  of  instructors  teaching  junior  college  classes  shall  be 
limited  to  22  hours  per  week;  for  instructors  devoting  their  whole  time  to  junior  college 
classes  18  hours  shcdl  be  a  maximum;  15  houoB  is  recommended  as  the  maximnm. 

5.  The  limit  of  the  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  lalxNratory  class  in  a  junior 
college  shall  be  30. 

6.  Students  registered  in  a  junior  college  who  4ire  permitted  to  emx>ll  in  regular 
high-school  classes  shill  not  be'  given  full  junior-college  credit  for  such  work,  and 
iu  uo  caiie  shall  the  credit  thus  given  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  usual  high-school  credit. 
No  junior  college  will  be  accredited  unless  it  has  a  registration  of  25  students  if  it  offers 
but  a  sin^e  year,  and  50  students  if  it  offers  more  than  a  single  year. 

7.  The  junior  college  shall  have  library  and  laboratory  facilities  sufficient  to  carry 
on  its  work  the  same  as  it  would  be  carried  on  the  first  two  years  of  an  accredited 
standard  college. 

8.  No  junior  college  will  be  accredited  by  this  association  when  maintained  in 
connection  with  a  high  school  or  secondary  school  unless  such  school  is  also  accredited 
by  this  association. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATiON  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH  SOUTH. 

The  following  definition  of  a  jnnior  college  is  published  in  the 
nxdi  report  of  the  Conunission  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South: 

The  junior  coII^e  is  an  institution  offering  two  years'  work  of  oollege  grade,  or  at 
Umi  90  college  hours  beyond  the  regular  four  years  of  secondary  or  high-school  train- 
11^,  hat  not  equipped  for  a  four-year  college  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

To  be  classed  as  a  junior  college,  an  institution,  in  addition  to  the  entrance  require- 
ments  named  on  pi^e  25,  must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  A  faculty  of  not  less  than  six  competent  teachers,  having  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree,  exclusive  of  teachera  of  art,  music,  expression,  or  household  arts  and  sciences. 

2.  A  library  of  1,000  bound  volumes  selected  with  reference  to  college  uses  and 
•sdasive  ol  Government  publications. 

3.  A  laboratory  equipment  worth  at  least  f  1,000,  unless  the  college  is  exclusively  a 
dassical  institution. 

4.  The  academy  or  pareparatory  department  to  be  a  standard  secondary  school, 
whose  graduate  is  admitted  without  examination  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  standard' 
eoUege. 

5.  Ia  the  two  college  yean  the  i&sdtutien  is  to  do  the  work  usually  done  in  the 
frediman  and  eophooKHe  yean  of  the  standard  college  (see  p.  26),  so  that  the  junior 
eoUcge  graduates  may  enter  without  prejudice  the  junior  year  of  the  standard  coU^e. 
Each  institution  should  conform  as  nearly  as  poaable  its  course  of  study  to  the  rectuiie- 
ments  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  college  with  which  it  is  most  closely 
affiliated. 

e.  Tbe  standard  college  is  to  grant  30  hours'  college  credit  or  full  junior  standing, 
and  no  more,  to  the  graduate  of  the  junior  college. 
7.  The  junior  college  shall  not  confer  any  bachelor's  degree. 

Id  May,  1917,  this  board  publi^ed  the  following  ofiScial  list  of 
ji]ni(M>  colleges: 

Alexander  Collegiate  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Andrew  College,  Cuthbert,  Ga. 

Biackstone  College  for  Girls,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Central  CoDege  for  Women,  Lexington,  Mo. 

ClareDdon  College,  Clsretidon,  Tex. 

Davenport  College,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Hiwassee  College,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Howard-Payne  College,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Logan  College,  RusBellvlUe,  Ky. 

Louisbfufg  College,  Louisbnvg,  H.  C. 

Mansfield  College,  Mansfield,  La. 

Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Marvin  College,  Fredericktown,  Mo. 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute,  XackaoQ,  Teniu 

Meridian  CoUege,  Meridiaa,  Tex. 

Morrie  Harvey  College,  Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

North  Texas  College,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Saa  Antonio  College,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Scvritt-Monisville  College,  Monisville,  Mo. 

8o«th  Geofgia  CoUege,  McBae,  Ga. 

8ttmlord  College,  Stamford,  Tex. 

Weaver  CoUege,  WeaverviUe,  N.  C. 

Weriey  CoUege,  Greenville,  Tex. 

Young  L.  G.  Harris  CoUege,  Young  Haoif ,  Ga. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHEKN 

STATES. 

The  condition  upon  which  junior  colleges  may  become  members 
of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  college  work  must  be  the  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  institution 
recognized  as  a  junior  college;  therefore  junior  colleges  must  publish  in  their  annual 
catalogues  a  classified  list  of  all  their  students. 

2.  If  a  preparatory  department  is  maintained,  its  work  must  be  approved  by  the 
association. 

3.  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  classes  must  correspond 
with  the  present  requirements  of  this  association. 

4.  For  graduation  from  the  junior  college  the  student  must  complete  satisfactoiily 
30  year,  or  60.  semester,  hours  of  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  of  colleges  belonging  to  this  association. 

5.  No  junior  coll^;e  shall  confer  a  degree;  a  junior  college  diploma  may  be  awarded. 

6.  The  number  of  teachers,  their  training,  the  amount  of  work  assigned  them, 
the  number  of  college  students,  the  resources  and  equipment  of  the  junior  college 
are  vital  factors  in  fixing  the  standard  of  an  institution  and  must  be  considered  by 
the  executive  committee  in  recommending  any  institution  for  membership.  On 
these  points,  therefore,  the  executive  committee  shall  issue  recommendations  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  informing  institutions  seeking  memberehip  in  the 
aaaodation  concerning  conditions  to  be  met. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRESENT  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ACCREDITING  OP 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

None  of  the  above  regulations,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  make  the 
claim  of  being  complete  and  final.  For  the  most  part  they  represent 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  by  each  of  these 
particular  accrediting  agencies.  They  have  been  based  upon  stand- 
ards which  have  proven  more  or  less  successful  when  applied  to  other 
institutions  and  not  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  the  junior 
college  should  attempt  to  accomplish.  Many  times,  also,  they  have 
been  arranged  with  reference  to  more  or  less  local  conditions,  or,  om 
the  other  hand,  some  are  so  vague  and  general  as  to  be  of  little 
value  to  the  practical  administrator.  For  these  reasons  it  has  beea 
thought  wise  to  bring  together  from  all  such  attempts  those  points, 
upon  which  there  is  more  or  less  of  an  agreement,  with  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  certain  other  regulations,  which,  though  mentioned 
but  once  or  twice,  seem  to  be  especially  desirable.  According  to  this 
plan  the  following  composite  picture  of  a  standard  junior  coUege  is 

arrived  at. 

*  A  Sta2«dard  Junior  College. 

1.  Establishment.— According  to  the  school  law  of  the  State  of  Califoniia  **axky 
high-school  district  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  $3,000,000  or  more"  may  estab- 
Udi  a  junior  college  or  prescribe  junior-college  courses  of  study.  Under  this  law 
the  junior  college  becomes  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  that  State,  and  the 
students  enrolled  in  such  courses  are  counted  in  figuring  the  amount  of  State  aid 
rhich  that  school  should  receive,  $15  per  student. 
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Act  148  of  the  Michigan  State  Legialature  provides  that  the  board  of  education  of 
any  school  distiict  of  the  State  hftving  a  population  of  more  than  30,000  people  is 
aathofized  and  empowered  to  offer  advanced  courses  to  high-school  graduates,  such 
coarse  not  to  embrace  more  than  two  years  of  collegiate  work. 

No  legal  provision  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  private  junior  collBge, 
but  sach  have  been  recognized  in  several  of  the  States. 

2.  Gerund  $Umdards. — The  following  statements  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
general  specifications  that  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  standard  junior  colleges: 

The  University  of  Kansas  senate  provides  that  ''a  junior  college. must  do  its  work 
after  the  manner  of  a  college  and  must  adopt  the  aims  and  ideals  of  a  college.  This 
means  that  the  work  of  the  junior  college  shall  be  far  different  from  the  work  of  a 
postgraduate  course  in  a  high  school  or  academy.'' 

The  regulation  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  states  emphatically  that 
"Jtutnution  in  the  junior  college  must  be  of  college  rank,** 

Tlie  State  Department  of  Education  of  Texas  states  that  "the  character  of  the 
cnziicalum,  efficiency  of  instruction,  scientific  spirit,  and  the  standard  of  work  shall 
be  factors  in  determining  the  standing  of  the  institution. ' ' 

3.  Material  equipment. — (1)  Means  of  support:  The  University  of  California  has 
publisbed  the  following  significant  statement,  based  upon  a  number  of  years  of  expe- 
rience with  junior  coUeges:  "The  burden  of  establishing  a  junior  college  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  a  community  which  lacks  either  abundant  financial  resources  or 
unity  of  interest  in  higher  education.  Any  plan  to  establish  a  junior  college  without 
involving  the  community  in  an  expense  beyond  that  of  the  hig^  school  is  an  attempt 
to  do  the  impossible." 

The  regulations  of  the  University  of  Kansas  senate  state  that  * '  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  maintainance  of  a  junior  college  will  involve  an  expenditure  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  expenses  of  an  ordinary  high  school.  Before  organizing  a  junior  college  the  com- 
munity riiould  carefully  consider  its  financial  ability  to  maintain  such  an  institution 
without  impairing  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. ' ' 

The  regulations  of  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education  state  that  the  financial 
support  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

(2)  Buildings:  The  University  of  Kansas  senate  provides  that  either  a  ''sepa- 
rate building  or  suitable  rooms  in  the  high-school  building  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  or  principal  use  of  the  college  classes;  they  must  provide  suitable 
acconunodatioiis  in  respect  to  capacity,  convenience,  efficiency,  health,  and  tasteful 
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The  Texas  standards  provide  that  "the  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings^ 
the  lifting,  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories, 
comdoiB,  ckeets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning 
shaD  be  mteh  as  to  insore  hygienic  conditions  for  both  students  smd  teachers. ' ' 

(3)  Lobtmries:  There  is  complete  agreement  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  library 
ol  the  junior  college  must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  and  be  adequate  for  college 
wori[.  This  means  that  there  must  be  furnished  a  good  supply  of  books  in  addition 
to  the  regular  hig^-school  library.  The  number  of  volumes  that  should  be  provided 
varies  in  the  different  regulations  from  one  to  five  thousand,  exclusive  of  public  docu- 
ments. The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  at  least  2,000  vol- 
nmes  selected  witk  special  reference  to  college  work. 

Other  suggestions  seem  reasonable:  The  library  should  be  equipped  with  a  com- 
plete card  analogue  and  be  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian.  There  should  be  an 
animal  appropriation  of  from  $15  to  $75for  each  subject  taught,  according  to  its  nature, 
and  finally  there  should  be  provided  a  reasonable  supply  of  carefully  selected 


(4)  Laboiatoriee:  It  is  agreed  also  that  the  laboratories  should  be  adequate  and 
available  lor  strictly  college  work.    This  means  that  they  should  be  sufficiently 
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laige  and  irell  ecpiipped  to  prcmde  Ute  opportumty  lor  the  student  to  perlonn  i&di- 
vida»lb^  all  expesiiaeBte  oailiiied  for  all  suck  coaofiB  in  ceUeges. 

Fiittiimrtim  as  to  the  coat  of  auck  an  equzpment  ywry  with  the  subjects  to  be  tsu^t. 
Those  for  physics  range  from  II^OOO  to  $2,0Gd,  for  c^emiatry  from  IMS  to  $1,500^  iiar 
biology  Iram  $500  to  $1,500,  and  fnr  agficukure,  botasy,  and  loolegy  about  $600  each. 
The  Uniyenity  of  Califomia  soggests  that  an  addition  to  the  hi|^b«:hQ(^  eqnxpment 
of  fmm  |I,dOO  to  |a,000  fc»r  each  adence  taught  is  necesAry. 

4.  Adminiatnaion  of  Ae  currieuhmi,-^!)  Scope  of  the  work:  It  is  quite  geneidy 
fl^iued  that  the  junior  college  should  not  attempt  to  offer  mote  than  the  first  two 
:'eara  of  the  standard  courae  above  and  beyond  the  standard  four-year  hdg^i-eehool 
rafurse.  Piovisioa  is  sometknes  made,  kowsrer,  for  additional  couzse  of  a  vocatiooal 
nature. 

(2)  Departments  of  instruction:  FmcHacaXfy  aU  of  the  standards  agree  that  there 
should  be  at  least  five  departments  of  instnurtion.  The  It^lowing  are  the  ones  most 
fr^TntESBtly  nmned:  Engjirii,  history,  mathematics^  foreign  languages,  and  acience. 

( '.\)  Bequirements  for  adrnJaaion:  The  present  consensos  of  opinion  is  that  the  reqinir&- 
ments  for  admission  to  the  junior  collie  ehould  be  the  same  as  those  for  admisBion 
to  the  standard  collie  or  univenaty  as  preaccB>ed  by  the  various  accrediting  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  practicaUy  unanxmoos  i^ireonent  that  students 
riiould  not  be  admitted  to  junior  college  until  they  have  completed  not  less  than  14 
or  15  aecondary  units,  as  such  are  generally  defined  at  present  The  only  exceptioti 
to  this  rule  that  has  been  found  is  the  regulation  of  the  University  of  lUinoiB  whereby 
seniom  ranking  in  the  upper  one-tiuid  of  their  dass  ate  permitted  to  enroll  in  junfor 
college  courses.  This  regulation  has,  however,  been  severely  criticised  in  a  report 
of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  that  inatitution  to  mvesdg&te  the  jonior  college 
situation. 

(4)  Requirements  for  graduatioa:  The  standards  in  regard  to  requirements  for 
graduatum  are  fairly  uniform.  It  is  agreed  that  such  should  include  tiie  completien 
of  the  fint  two  yean  of  astandasd  coUege  comae  witii  00  to  64  semester  hours  of  credit, 
A  period  of  at  least  one  or  two  yean  in  each  of  the  five  departments  mentioned  above 
is  usually  required.  For  example,  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Educaticnt  requizea 
tkiee-'quarten  of  two  years  in  history  and  Engtieh  and  one  or  two  yean  in  foreign 
language  and  science.  The  requirements  of  the  Umvensity  of  Mxnouri  are:  Sir  honia 
of  English,  five  houn  of  history,  ten  houn  ol  one  foreign  language,  three  houn  of 
mathematics  or  logic,  five  houn  of  physical  science,  and  five  houn  of  biological 
science.  By  an  hour  is  meant  a  60-minute  period  of  class  work,  o^  a  120-minHte  period 
<^  labixatory  work,  each  week  iosr  one  semester. 

(5)  Recitation  periods:  The  requirement  that  the  recitation  period  diould  be  60 
and  the  kdi)oratory  period  120  minutes  in  length  is  generally  accepted. 

5.  Faculty. — (1)  Number:  There  should  be  at  least  five  heads  of  departmei^  devot- 
ing all  or  nearty  all  of  their  time  to  college  work.  This  means  that  there  should  be 
at  le^st  one  specially  prepared  pemsn  for  each  of  the  ^y^  departments  of  instruction 
above  m«itk>ned. 

(2)  Training:  All  agree  that  an  instructor  in  a  junior  coQege  should  have  at  least 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  standard  coUege  or  univemty.  All  except  one  of  the 
accrediting  agencies  specify  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  standard  univer- 
sity in  the  subject  to  be  taught.  By  many  the  master's  degree  is  thought  to  be  an 
essential  requirement.  In  this  eonnectfon  it  will  be  worth  while  to  quote  from  the 
suggestions  offered  by  the  University  of  Caltfsmia  to  supplement  the  iwi«imn«^ 
requirements  given  above:  "It  is  desirable  that  the  junior  coUege  teacher  riiould 
have  had  some  experience  in  university  instruction.  And  certainly  he  should  not 
be  inferior  to  the  university  instructor  with  reference  to  advanced  scholarship.  This 
means  that  he  should  have  devoted  two  or  three  yean  to  graduate  study  in  a  chosen 
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field,  that  he  should  be  a  specially  trained  expert,  and  pKauld  have  done  work  equiva- 
lent to  that  usually  required  for  a  doctor's  degree.*' 

(3)  Amount  of  teaching:  All  agree  that  the  amount  of  teaching  required  of  the 
junior  college  instructor  should  be  limited.  The  amount  porsiitted  varies  from  15  to 
25  hoars  per  week,  with  a  majority  favoring  leas  thaa  20.  Again  we  may  quote  the 
suggestiona  of  the  Univenity  of  Oalilomia  as  an  excellent  ideal.  *'He  must  have 
leisure  for  reading,  reflection,  and  growth.  The  hours  of  instruction  should  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  12  or,  at  most,  15  per  week,  not  because  it  is  the  business  of  the  junior 
ooilege  to  foster  leseardi,  but  because  it  is  the  busiaess  of  the  junior  coll^;e  to  get  the 
most  out  of  its  instructors,  to  give  them  opportunity  for  life  and  progress,  to  encourage 
them  to  preserve  a  scholarly  attitude  toward  their  work.'' 

(4)  Salary:  Hie  suggestions  as  to  the  salary  of  the  junior  collie  instructor  vary 
from  $1,200  to  $2,400  a  year.  California  points  to  the  suocees  of  those  junior  colleges 
that  have  attempted  to  standardize  their  salaries  at  $1,800  to  $1,900  a  year.  Wherever 
this  subject  is  mentioned,  it  is  emphasized  that  an  adequate  salary  is  absolutely 
canoDtial  to  proper  instruction. 

6.  $tudenU.-~^l)  Enrollment:  The  TJniveraity  of  Illinois  requires  that  there  should 
be  at  least  50  students  enrolled  in  junior  college  courses. 

The  Fannin  State  Board  of  £dttGatio&  states  that  "no  junior  college  shall  be  organ- 
ised with  fewer  than  15  students  in  the  first  year  or  25  students  in  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  collie  course.  When  the  attendance  in  the  college  shall  fall  below  10 
stodoite  in  the  first  year  or  15  students  in  the  first  and  second  years  for  a  period  of  nine 
weeks,  such  school  shall  cease  to  be  accredited  for  collie  work." 

(2  )  Siae  of  classes:  It  is  thought  desirable  that  classes  be  limited  to  30  for  recitation 
purposes. 

(3  )  S^Mration  of  classes:  The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Bducation  provides  that  there 
shall  be,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  distinct  separation  between  high-school  and  col- 
lege classes.  "In  no  case  diall  students  be  grouped  together  if  there  is  a  difference 
of  more  than  one  year  in  their  classification,  and  if  any  college  student  is  enrolled  in  a 
hi^i^ediool  dasB  the  semester  hours  of  coU^^ge  credit  allowed  shall  not  be  more  than 
one-hall  the  number  oi  recitation  hours  in  any  semester.'' 

Although  this  requirement  is  seldom  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  for  the 
most  part  complied  with  in  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  requirement  that  only 
high-«chool  graduates  shall  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  junior  college  courses. 

(4  )  Amount  of  work:  The  student  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  more  than  15  or  16 
boors  of  ciaas  work  per  week,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  counting  the  same  as  one 
hovr  ci  fedtatiiMi. 

7.  The  academy  or  preparatory  school. — The  requirement  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  and  Colleges  states  that  "no  junior  college  will  be  accredited  by 
this  association  when  maintained  in  connection  with  a  high  school  or  secondary  schoof 
vnleas  nich  sdiool  is  also  accredited  by  this  association." 

Sniiilazly  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Texas  states  that  ''if  a  preparatory 
school  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  institution,  its  work  must  correspond,  in 
SD  te  as  it  extends,  to  that  of  a  standard  high  school,  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.*' 

S.  Intpeetian. — Provision  is  usually  made  by  each  accrediting  agency  for  a  special 
oonadttee  whose  duty  it  is  to  frequently  inspect  the  work  of  the  junior  colleges  under 
ili  jvrMictioii*  The  report  of  this  committee  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  continued 
accrediting  of  each  institution. 

9.  lamitathnt. — (1)  No  junior  college  shall  confer  a  baccalaureate  degree  but  may 
awaid  a  junior  diploma. 

(2)  The  word  "junior"  should  be  prefixed  by  an  institution  when  applying  to  itself 
the  im  "oollflge.' 


y> 


Chapter  VI. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  stated  in  Chapter  I,  as 
follows: 

1 .  To  make  a  clear  analysis  of  the  forces  that  have  contributed  to 
the  origin  and  devdopment  of  the  junior  college. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  present*  status  of  the 
various  types  of  junior  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 

3.  To  make  a  summary  of  the  present  attempts  at  the  accrediting 
of  jimior  colleges  in  the  various  States. 

4.  To  suggest  the  possible  applications  of  this  information  to  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  (organization  and  administration  of  the 
junior  college. 

The  conclusions  reached  may  be  sunmiarized  as  follows : 

/.  CanclvMons  in  regard  to  (hejorces  that  Tiave  contributed  to  the  origin 

and  development  oj  the  junior  college, 

1.  The  idea  of  a  jimior  college  in  the  form  of  an  extended  period 
of  secondary  education  probably  comes  from  Europe.  In  its  present 
form,  however,  the  junior  college  is  purely  an  American  product. 

2.  The  University  of  Michigan  was  the  first  institution  in  this  coun- 
try to  recognize  officially  the  jimior  college  idea.  This  was  in  1883. 
It  remained  for  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Dean  Lange,  of  the  University  of  California,  to  work  out  almost 
simultaneously  a  detailed  plan  for  .the  organization  of  junior  colleges 
as  a  part  of  our  educational  system.  Since  1892  these  institutions 
have  strongly  advocated  the  junior  college. 

3.  Universities  have  supported  the  junior  college  because — 

(a)  The  very  rapid  increase  in  their  enroUment  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  provide  for  the  needs  of  #he  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

(6)  The  need  of  early  preparation  for  professional  courses  has 
made  it  necessary  to  classify  entering  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
future  work. 

(c)  There  is  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  leading  educators 
that  there  is  need  of  a  redistribution  of  work  between  the  secondary 
school  and  the  university. 

4.  The  recent  tendency  of  normal  schools  to  become  colleges  or  at 
least  to  offer  college  work  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  junior  college 
movement: 
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(a)  Normal  school  officials  claim  that  they  must  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  public  school  system  by  providing  collegiate 
traiiiiiig  for  prospective  teachers. 

(b)  The  recent  movement  toward  standardization  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  has  resulted  in  the  beUef  that  a  majority  of  nor- 
mal schools  had  best  limit  the  amount  of  collegiate  instruction 
offered  to  two  years. 

5.  Public  high  schools  in  a  number  of  cities  have  been  led  to 
extend  their  course  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
course  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  There  is  a  widespread  demand  upon  the  pu't  of  an  intelligent 
public  to  have  the  opportunities  for  securing  a  higher  education 
brought  within  reach  of  all. 

(6)  There  is  need  of  certain  vocational  and  completing  courses  for 
the  large  numbers  of  students  who  can  not  or  should  not  go  to  the 
univeisity. 

(c)  Specific  local  needs  in  certain  dties  have  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment  of  junior  colleges. 

(d)  The  tendency  to  raise  the  entrance  requirements  of  profes- 
sioiial  schools  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  college  work. 

(e)  The  geographical  remoteness  of  some  cities  from  standard 
colleges  and  universities. 

(f)  The  fact  that  a  local  college  is  a  financial  saving  to  a  com- 
munity. 

6.  An  increasing  number  of  small  denominational  colleges  have 
become  junior  colleges.  Various  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
change: 

(d)  With  the  progress  of  the  stuidardization  movement  it  has 
become  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  college  of  Umited  means  to 
offer  more  than  two  years  of  college  work. 

(b)  Churches  have  awakened  to  the  folly  and  danger  of  estab- 
lishing in  each  State  a  lai^e  number  of  colleges,  all  endeavoring  to 
cover  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work.  The  junior  college  plan 
win  eHminate  competition  in  a  laige  measure  and  make  possible  a 
dooely  knit  together  system  of  church  schools. 

(c)  Officials  of  small  colleges  are  desirous  of  having  their  re- 
spectrve  schools  become  honest  institutions  by  claiming  to  do  only 
that  which  they  can  do  well. 

(d)  The  junior  coU^e  assures  a  place  in  cm*  educational  system 
for  the  large  number  of  colleges  for  women  in  the  South. 

(e)  In  some  sections  of  the  coimtry  the  junior  college  has  been 
eocouraged  as  a  means  of  providing  additional  opportunities  for 
teacher  training. 
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IL  Condusiong  in  regard  to  the  present  statua  of  the  various  types  of 

junior  colleges. 

1.  The  junior  college  movement  has  made  rapid  growth  during 
the  past  10  years.  Sixty-nine  junior  colleges  have  been  organized 
since  1907,  and  more  than  half  of  this  number  since  1915. 

2.  There  may  be  distinguished  four  types  of  junior  colleges: 

(a)  The  ''junior  college"  or  ''lower  division"  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  of  the  university.  This  organization  is  found  at  present 
in  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  California,  and  Washington. 

(6)  Normal  schools  accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work. 
Such  institutions  have  been  officially  recognized  in  the  following 
States:  Arizona,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota; 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

(c)  The  public  high  school  extended  to  include  the  first  two  years 
of  college  work.  '  The  names  of  39  such  institutions  have  been  re- 
ported.    Of  this  number,  21  are  in  California. 

{(3)  The  small  private  college  which  has  limited  its  work  to  two 
years.  The  names  of  93  such  colleges  have  been  reported.  Of  this 
niunber,  16  are  in  Texas,  14  in  Missouri,  9  in  Virginia,  and  6  in 
Illinois. 

3.  The  following  facts  have  been  collected  in  regard  to  the  sources 
of  support  of  the  last  two  types  of  junior  colleges: 

(a)  The  sotrces  of  support  of  the  public  junior  colleges  named  in 
order  of  importance  are:  Taxation,  State  aid,  and  tuition.  There  is 
an  increasing  tendency  to  regard  these  institutions  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  of  public  education  and  hence  as  objects  of  pubKc 
support. 

(6)  The  sources  of  support  of  private  junior  colleges  named  in 
order  of  importance  are:  Tuition,  church  budget,  endowment,  and 
offerings  and  donations.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these 
institutions  comes  from  sources  which  can  not  be  counted  as  fixed 
and  assured.  Less  than  20  per  cent  comes  from  a  permanent 
endowment. 

4.  The  following  facts  concerning  the  courses  of  study  offered  in 
the  public  and  private  junior  colleges  are  of  interest : 

(a)  The  traditional  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  occupy  the 
bulk  of  the  curriculum  of  both  types  of  institutions. 

(ft)  Private  junior  colleges  adhere  more  closely  to  the  classical 
courses  than  do  the  public  institutions. 

(c)  Public  junior  colleges  are  offering  more  and  a  greater  variety 
o£  vocational  or  finishing  courses  than  the  private  institutions.  Of 
the  work  offered  by  the  former,  17  per  cent  may  be  considered  voca- 
tional, as  compared  with  only  9  per  cent  of  that  offered  by  the  latter. 
If  the  coiu-ses  in  education  are  omitted,  the  latter  would  be  reduced 
to  4.5  per  cent. 
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{d)  Sixty  pear  cent  of  the  private  junior  coU^eB  reporting  offer 
courses  in  edooation,  as  compared  with  only  16  per  cent  of  the  public 
oolites. 

5.  A  careful  study  of  the  training,  experience,  and  y^otk  of  the 
instructors  of  the  public  and  private  junk>r  colleges  yields  tho'^i^UoiW' 
ing  significant  facts :  '  / 

(a)  Measured  by  the  academic  degrees  which  they  have  secured 
and  by  the  amoxmt  of  graduate  work  which  they  have  completed,  the 
training  of  the  instructors  6f  the  junior  college  studied  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  standard  maintained  by  certain  colleges  and  univ^^i- 
ties.  It  is  also  inferior  to  the  standards  at  present  agreed  upon  as 
desirable  ior  the  junior  colleges  themselves. 

{b)  The  instructors  in  jimior  colleges  have  had  less  teaching 
experience  than  the  instructors  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
in  certain  standard  colleges  and  universities. 

(e)  Instructors  in  junior  colleges  are  required  to  carry  a  heavier 
schedule  than  are  the  instructors  in  certain  standard  colleges  and 
amversitieB.  The  number  of  hotirs  devoted  exclusively  to  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes  is,  however,  approximately  the  same  in  all 
dasflOB  of  institutions  considered  in  this  invest^tion. 

(4)  The  enrollment  in  the  recitation  sections  in  the  junior  colleges 
is  much  leas  on  an  average  than  is  that  of  the  first  and  second  year 
dasses  in  the  standard  colleges  and  universities  considered. 

6.  The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  public  and 
private  junior  colleges  are  significant: 

(a)  Each  of  the  74  jimior  colleges  considered  in  this  investigation 
is  operated  in  connection  with  an  academy  or  a  high  school. 

(6)  The  highnschool  departments  of  the  public  junior  colleges  have 
an  avenge  enrollment  of  580  students. 

(c)  The  academies  operated  in  connection  with  the  private  junior 
collies  have  an  average  enroUment  of  only  80  students. 

ii)  The  enrollment  in  the  private  junior  colleges  increased  from 
1,771  in  1915  to  2,372  in  1917,  or  34  per  cent. 

(e)  The  «uoUment  in  public  junior  coU^es  increased  from  592  to 
1,587,  or  168  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 

7.  The  following*  facts  in  regard  to  the  graduates  of  junior  colleges 
are  especially  significant: 

(a)  A  majority  of  the  junior  colleges  grant  no  degree.  A  small 
per  c^it  grant  the  degree  or  title  of  ''Associate  in  Arts.'' 

(jb)  The  number  of  graduates  from  public  junior  colleges  increased 
211  per  cent  from  1915  to  1917. 

(e)  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  graduates  of  private 
junior  colleges  increased  21  per  cent. 
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(d)  Ot  the  370  ^fU}]iates  of  the  public  junior  colleges  for  this 
period  of  three  jeaifi/  73  per  cent  continued  their  work  in  a  higher 
institutioiv.    •- 

(e)  Or.Sh*Q  2/225  graduating  from  the  private  junior  colleges  during 
this  perfoll*  41  per  cent  continued  their  work  in  higher  institutions. 

.  •  fJJ}  Condusians  in  regard  to  the  various  aUempts  to  standardize  the 
* .  '  junior  college. 

1.  The  junior  college  has  been  recognized  officially,  at  least  in 
specific  cases,  by  the  following  institutions:  The  State  Universities  of 
Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Washington,  together  with 
Lfcland  Stanford  Universitv. 

2.  The  State  legislatures  of  the  following  States  have  enacted 
legislation  bearing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  junior  college 
movement:  California,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

3.  The  State  departments  of  education,  also,  of  the  following 
States  have  recognized  the  junior  college:  California,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  accrediting  agencies  have 
attempted  to  establish  desirable  standards  for  junior  colleges:  The 
Kentucky  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Universities,  the  college  section 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Texas,  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  board  of  education  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Association  of  CoUeges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

5.  The  standards  that  have  been  established  by  these  various 
aoorediting  agencies  approximate  uniformity  on  the  following  points : 

(a)  The  material  equipment  necessary  for  coUege  grade  work. 
(6)  The  scope  of  the  work  that  should  be  attempted  and  the 
requirements  for  admission  and  graduation. 

(c)  The  training  to  be  expected  of  each  instructor  and  the  amoimt 
of  teaching  to  be  required. 

(d)  The  amount  of  work  that  a  student  shoidd  be  permitted  to 
carry. 

(e)  The  relation  of  the  jmiior  collie  to  the  high  school  or  academy 
with  which  it  is  connected. 

(f)  The  general  standard  that  instruction  in  the  jonior  college 
must  be  of  coUege  rank. 

IW  Conclusion  in  regard  to  the  possible  applications  of  these  facts  to 

the  problems  of  the  junior  college, 

1.  IVom  the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  junior 
coUege  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  appeared  in  response  to  certain 
fundamental  needs,  and  hence  that  for  the  present  at  least  it  seems 
assured  of  a  place  in  our  system  of  education. 
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2.  From  the  study  of  the  present  status  of  the  junior  collie  we 
may  conclude: 

(a)  That  if  the  junior  colleges  are  to  justify  their  attempt  to  offer 
the  first  two  years  of  standard  collie  work  they  must  secure  better- 
trained  faculties.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  junior  collies  studied 
need  to  raise  their  standards  in  this  respect. 

(&)  That  at  present  the  junior  coU^es,  especially  the  private 
institutions,  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  their  students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  university 
upon  graduation.  These  institutions  should  offer  more  and  a  greater 
variety  of  vocational  or  finishing  courses  of  college  grade. 

(e)  That  public  junior  colleges  should  encourage  the  movement 
which  seeks  to  make  them  a  definite  part  of  the  State  system  of 
public  education. 

{d)  That  private  junior  colleges  should  seek  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  State  universities  in  their  respective  States  to  the 
end  that  a  better  organized  and  more  economical  system  of  higher 
education  may  be  established. 

(e)  That  private  junior  colleges  should  endeavor  to  secure  permap 
neot  endowment  of  at  least  $100,000  for  each  institution,  and  they 
should  at  all  times  limit  the  amount  of  work  which  they  attempt  to 
offer  to  that  which  can  be  conducted  with  a  maximum  efficiency. 

3.  Ftom  the  study  of  the  various  attempts  to  standardize  the  junior 
college  we  may  conclude  that  the  following  minimum  standards 
should  be  met  by  any  institution  attempting  to  offer  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work: 

(a)  Requirement  for  admission — Graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school  or  at  least  15  units  of  credit  in  standard  sccondaiy  school 
work. 

(b)  Bequirement  for  graduation — At  least  60  semester  hours  of 
college  credit  in  advance  of  the  15  units  of  secondary  work. 

(c)  Equipment — (1)  libraiy — ^At  least  2,000  volumes  carefully 
selected  with  special  reference  to  college  work.  (2)  Laboratories — 
An  equipment  valued  at  least  at  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  each  science 
taught. 

(d)  Teachers — (1)  Number — ^At  least  five  heads  of  departments! 

(2)  Training — At  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  advance  of  the 
badielor^s  d^^ree,  with  special  training  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

(3)  Amount  of  teaching — ^No  more  than  20  periods  per  week  (60- 
minute  periods).  (4)  Character  of  instruction — ^Must  in  all  cases  be 
strictly  of  college  grade. 

{e)  The  high  school  or  academy  operated  in  connection  with  the 
junior  college  must  be  fuUy  accredited. 

(f)  Limitations — (1)  The  institution  must  prefix  the  term  "junior'' 
whoi  applying  to  itself  the  name  ''coUege.''  (2)  No  junior  college 
should  confer  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Appendix  A.— QXnSSTIOHITAIBE  TO  TTTVIOB  COLLEGES,   WITH 

LIST  OF  IHSTITTJTIOHS. 


Department  of  thb  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Wathington. 
Dear  Sir:  The  increase  in  the  number  of  junior  colleges  during  the  paat  five  years 
and  the  very  great  significance  of  this  type  of  institution  to  the  future  of  American 
higher  education  make  it  important  that  a  record  of  the  present  state  of  the  junior- 
college  movement  be  had.  The  Bureau  of  Eklucation  has  requested  Mr.  F.  M. 
McDowell,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  to  study  and  report  on  the  junior  college. 
To  facilitate  this  study  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  inclosed  list  of  questions, 
with  the  request  that  you  answer  them  as  carefully  as  possible  and  return  your  reply 
to  this  ofiice  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Please  send  also  a  copy  of  your  latest 
catalogue  or  course  of  study. 
Yours,  sineerely. 

P.    P.   OliAXTON, 

Commisnoner. 


JUNIOR  COIiUBOES. 

Nameoflnstitutioii ;  location ; 

1.  Kind  of  institution:  Public ;  private ;  for  men ;  for  women ; 

coedncaUonal 

Approximate  amount 

2.  Sources  of  support:  receivort  from  eacb« 

Stateaid ~ I 

Taxation 

Tuition 

Endowment 

Church  budget 

Offerings  and  donations 

Miscellaneous 

3.  When  did  your  institution  become  a  Junior  college?   Year ,  Mo ;  or  when  was  a 

] unior-college  department  established  at  your  institution?   Year ,  Ho 

4.  When  was  your  instituUon  accredited  as  qualified  to  give  work  of  a  standard  college  grade? 

Year Mo 

6.  By  what  organixation  was  it  so  accredited? 

6.  What  credit  (in  semester  hours)  do  your  graduates  receive  at  the  State  university  of  your  State? 

semester  hours. 

7.  How  many  semester  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation  from  your  Junior  college? 

8.  Does  your  institution  grant  a  degree?    Ifso,  what? 

9.  Number  graduated  from  your  Junior  college  in  1915 ;  1916 ; 

1917 

10.  Number  who  have  continued  thdr  college  work  in  a  higher  insUtution  of  students  graduated  in 

1915 ;  19W ;  1917 
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U.  Enrollment  for  the  past  three  years: 


la  hi^  school  or  academy. 
CoOege  freshmen 


1914-15 


1915-16 


191&-17 


Note.— By  "oollege freshman"  is  meant  a  student  who  has  presented  at  least  14  xmits  of  high-school 
credits  for  entrance  and  has  less  than  30  semester  hours  of  credit  In  college.    A  sophomore  is  ana 
who  has  more  than  30  and  less  than  GO  hours  of  college  credit. 
12.  How  many  clnastiii  or  recitation  sections  a:«  olfered  in  your  Junior  college? 

Number  of  these  which  have  enrolled— 

I<«es  than  5  students 

From  5  to  9  students 

From  10  to  14  students 

Ftoml5tol9studflnU 

Fhm  30  to  at  students 

Flam  2S  to  29  students 

More  than  30  students 

*lfore  than  50  students 

U.  What  wnre  your  reasons  for  organising  a  Junior  college? 

(Gieek  the  ocDtroQing  reasons  and  underscore  those  that  were  espedally  important.) 

Oeogfajihical  remotaawslrom  a  standard  ooOege  or  university. 

FtaHBdaldilBeolty  in  maintaining  a  fbor-year  course. 

Derireef  paraits  to  keep  children  at  home. 

Datfra  of  stodaats  for  eoDege  work  near  home. 

I>atfra  to  seeuro  segregation  of  the  saxes. 

To  praride  oppcrtnnitiea  for  higher  education  under  church  contral. 

To  pra?kla  Toestional  tnining  more  advanced  than  high-whool  work. 

To  prorida  additional  opportunities  lor  teacher  training. 

To  BMet  the  entranea  requirements  of  professional  schools. 

To  pforide  a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  not  go  further. 

To  SMet  spedfie  loeal  needs. 

Note:  The  above  snggestSons  were  offered  in  the  hope  of  making  it  easier  to  answer  this  question. 
Aneztended  diseusdon  of  your  reasons  will  be  greatly  appreciated.    Use  the  space  below  or  append 


14.  WIDfoit 

tindlpfurmiA  thefdUowhif  H^foniMiion  eoneenUng  each  iwtruetor  in  four  junior  eotteg^ 

• 

Degraea: 

When 

and 

where 

raoeivedr 

Number  of 
semesters  1 
of  graduate 

work  in 
advance  of 
the  stand- 
ard A.  B. 

degree? 

Biibjects 
taught? 
(Abbrevi- 
ate as 
follows: 
Alg., 
Oeom.» 
Trig., 
Rhet., 
Am.  Hist., 
Eur.  Hist., 
Ger.,  Fr., 
etc. 

Number 
of  years 

taught 
up  to  the 

present 
year? 

Number  of 

recitation 

periods 

taught 

per  week 

during 

present 

year? 

Number 

of  these 

periods 

in  the 

Junior 

college? 

Length 
of  periods? 

■"^"vrtflrA 

ImlnietflrB 

•••••*•«••%* 

liiiiiiMiorC..riI. 

lasMtorD 

latnKtorE 

1mtniet4vF 

ImtmetorG 

• 





1  gammer  session  of  six  weeks  counts  one-half  semester. 
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THE  JUKIOB  OOUiEQE. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES  IN  UNITED  STATES  TO  WHICH  QUESTIONNAIRES 

WERE  SENT. 


CaHfanrifti 

Fresno  7anior  CoQefB,  Fresno. 

Imperial  Junior  College,  Imperial. 

Bakersfleld  Junior  College,  Bakeisfleld. 

Azusa  Junior  College.  Axusa. 

Long  Beaoh  Junior  CoUego,  Long  Beach. 

Hollywood  Junior  College.  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  City  Junior  College,  Los  Angeles. 

San  Fernando  Junior  College,  San  Fernando. 

Pasadena  Junior  College,  Pasadena. 

Fullerton  Junior  College,  Fullerton. 

Orange  Junior  College,  Orange. 

Santa  Ana  Junior  College,  Santa  Ana. 

Auburn  Junior  College.  Auburn. 

San  Diego  Junior  College,  San  Diego. 

Santa  Barbara  Junior  College,  Santa  Barbanu 

Yreka  Junior  College.  Yreka. 

Pomona  Junior  College,  Pomona.  .^ 

Riverside  Junior  College.  River^de. 

Sacramento  Junior  College.  Saciamentow 

Palo  Alto  Junior  College,  Palo  Alto. 
Georgia: 

Andrew  College.  Cuthbert. 

South  Georgia  College.  McRae. 

Young  L.  G.  Harris  College,  Young  Harris. 
Illinois: 

Blackburn  College,  Carlinville. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  InsUtute.  Peoffa. 

Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest. 

Joliet  Junior  College,  Joliet. 

Fiances  Shimer  School,  Mount  CaROlL 

Lane  Junior  College.  Chicago. 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Loyola  rniverslty,  Oifeago. 

Monticello  Seminary,  Godfrey, 

Senn  Junior  College,  Chicago. 
Indiana: 

Goshen  Junior  College,  Gosheo. 

Iowa: 

Graoeland  College,  LamonL 
Kentucky: 

Hamilton  College,  Lexington. 

Logan  College,  Rusaellvllle. 

Kentucky  College  for  Women,  Danvllto. 

Margaret  CoUege,  Versailles. 

MUlorsburg  College,  MUleisbnrg. 
Louisiana: 

Mansfield  CoUege,  Mansfield. 
Michigan: 

Grand  Rapids  Junior  College,  Grand  Bh^Ms. 

Detroit  Junior  College,  Detroit. 

Martlnale  Normal  School,  Detroit. 
Minnesota: 

Cloquet  High  School,  Cloquet. 

Rochester  BIgh  School,  Roofaeator. 


Mlnnesota-^Continued. 

Stanley  College.  Minneapolis. 

Hibbing  High  School,  Hlbbtng. 

Jackson  High  School,  Jackaoo. 

VlUa  St.  Soholastica,  Duhith. 
Mississippi: 

All  Saints  CoUege.  VIcksburg. 

Mississippi  Synodieal  CoUege,  HoUy  Springs. 

HUlman  CoUege.  Clinton. 
Missouri: 

Central  CoUefs  for  Women,  Lexington. 

Quistlan  CoUege,  Cohxmbla. 

Oottey  College,  Neyada. 

Hardin  CoUege,  Mexico. 

Howard  Payne  CoUege.  Fayette. 

Kansas  City  Polytechnic  Instftole,   Kansas 
aty. 

Idndenwood  CoUege,  St.  Charies. 

Palmer  CoUege,  Albany. 

PritcheU  CoUeiee,  Albany. 

St.  Joseph  Junior  College,  St.  Joseph. 

Stephens  CoUege,  Columbia. 

Synodieal  CoUege.  FultoD. 

The  Principla.  St.  Loids. 

WUHam  Woods  CoUege,  FnltoiL     " 
Nebraska: 

York  CoUege,  York. 
North  CaroUna: 

Davenport  OoUage,  Lenotr. 

LouBburg  CoUege,  Loalsbarg. 

Wearer  CoUege,  WeaTBrvUle. 


Hiwassee  CoUago,  Sweetwater. 

Martin  College,  Ptdaski. 

Mamphls  Female  CoUega.  Jackson. 
Texas: 

Alexander  Collegiate  Institute,  JacksonvUle. 

Clarendon  CoUege,  Clarendon. 

Meridian  College,  Meridian.  • 

North  Texas  College,  Sherman. 

San  Antonio  College,  San  Antonio. 

Stamford  CoUege,  Stamford. 

Wesley  CoUege,  Oreenvfllo. 

AbUette  Christian  College,  AbUene. 

Thorp  Spring  College,  Thorp  Spring. 

Fairmount  CoUege,  Faitmount. 
Virginia: 

Manon  CoUege,  Marion. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  Staunton. 

Southern  CoUege,  Potersburg. 

StonewaU  Jackson  Institute,  Abingdon. 

Virginia  College,  Roanoke. 

Virginia  Interment  CoUege,  Bristol. 
Washington: 

Everett  High  School,  Everett. 
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ADDITIONAL  LIST  OF  INSTITUnONS  TO  WHICH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE  SENT. 


Ifttion  bsstftute,  KarloD. 
Arkansas: 

Oeeee&t  CoIlegB,  BurekB  Springs 
OBBfortiia: 

Mlas  Hettd's  School,  Berkeley. 

Girls'  Coileslate  Schoo),  LO0  AagOm, 

PdytBchnic  Junior  College,  Los  Angetat. 

Free  Metiiodist  SemtDary;  Lob  Anfsles. 

St.  Patrick's  Seminary,  Henlo  Park. 

St.  Anthony's  Collego,  Safito  Borbam. 

SentA  Monica  Junior  College,  Santa  If  ooioB. 

Sefana  Junior  CbOege,  Selma. 

WestUce  School  for  Ofrls,  Weetlakie. 
CUorado: 

St.  Stephen's  School,  Colorado  Springi. 
Connecticat: 

St.  Thomas  Preparatory  Seminary,  Hartlbrt. 

Pomfi«t  Sdiool,  Pomfret  Center.^ 

OsBiiectfoot  Litacwy  BistitBtey  Snfflald. 

Oflbert  School,  Winsted. 
DMriet  of  Columbia  (Waahingtoii): 

Colooial  School  for  Girls. 

Colambta  University  SchooL 


tmmtifnhif  Semteary. 

MissMadakalsaohaoL 
Florida: 

Ruskin  College,  Bnaklii. 
Georgia: 

Lucy  Cobb  Inalltiifee,  AttHOfl; 
Uaho: 

Idaho  Tedxoical  Institute,  Pocatello. 
intiMb: 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Lake  Forastt 

St.  Xary^  School,  Knoondlle. 
'St.  Beds  CoUefB,  Pern. 


Coilige,  Nerfh 


St.  Joseph's  College,  CoUegeville. 
CdDMffdU  CoDegs,  Vort  Wayne, 
lova: 

Highland  Park  College,  Dee  Mofaies. 
Homboldt  College,  Humboldt. 


College,  Oewego. 

St.  John's  Luthenm  College,  Winfleld. 
Ecntocky: 

Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg. 
Louisiana: 

Straight  UniTenity  (Negro),  New  Orleans. 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  St.  Benedict. 

Cemcnary  College,  Shreveport. 
Maryland: 

Boys'  Latin  School,  Baltimore. 

St.  Charlee  College,  OatonvlUe. 

8c  Joseph's  Academy,  Emmitsburg. 

St.  James  Scbool,  St.  James  SchooL 


Michigan: 

Emmanuel  MlssioDBry  Ccrilege,  Beniett  Sfrfngi. 
Minnesota: 

Faribault  High  Schoiri,  Faribault. 

St.  Mary'erHall,  Faribault. 

Park  Region  Luther  Colleget  Fergus  Falli. 

Concordia  CoBege,  St.  Paul. 
MissiaBippt: 

Miasiasfppf  Synodical  College,  Holly  Springs. 

Belhaven  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: 

St.  Paul's  College,  Concordia. 

Grand  River  College,  Gallatin. 

Forest  Park  College,  St.  Louis. 

Scarritt-Morrliivnie  College,  Morrisvllle. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Charles. 

The  Prindpia,  St.  Louis. 

George  R.  Smith  College  (Negro),  Sedalla. 


Evangelical   Lutheran    Teachers'    Seminary 


New  Jersey: 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown. 

Hoover  School,  Pateraon. 
New  York: 

St.  Agnes  School,  Albany. 

FlukBrQiaeglate  Instltata,  Brooklyn. 

Ho^  Angels  CoUsgiate  Institute,  Buflalo. 

Bennett  School  for  GlrlS)  Millbrook. 

Comstock  School,  New  York. 

Olen  Eden  Seminary,  Poughkeepsia. 

Wagaar  lIsniDdal  LathecanCoUegp,  Roeheatei; 
North  Carolina: 

Littleton  College,  Littleton. 

Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro. 
Ohfo: 

Urbsna  Untvenity  BAool,  Urbana. 


Oklahoma  HoUness  College,  Bethany. 


.Academy  of  Notre  Dame,  Boston. 

Botbory  Latin  Sdiool,  Boston. 

Gffoton  School,  Oroton. 

Uoant  Ida  School  for  Girls,  Newtoo. 

Book  in  the  Phies,  Norton. 

Sl  Mark'la  School,  Sonthboro. 


(Columbia  Junior  College,  Milton. 
Pennsylvania: 

Academy  of  the  New  Church,  Bryn  Athyn. 

BeeehWQod  School,  Jenldntown. 

St.  Francis  (Allege,  Loretto. 

St.  Mary's  College,  North  East. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  PhUadelphia. 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  Philadelphia. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill  Seminary,  Reading. 

St.  Thomas  College,  Scranton. 
Rhode  Island: 

St.  George's  School,  Newport. 
South  Carolina: 

Anderson  C^U^e,  Anderson. 

Claflin  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg. 
Tennessee: 

Columbia  Institute,  Columbia. 

Mllligan  CoUege,  MiUigan. 

Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladles,  Nashville, 

Ward-Belmont  School,  Nashville. 

Ruskin  Cave  Ck>llege,  Ruskin. 

Murphy  College,  Sevierville. 

Laneville  CoOagt,  Trenton. 
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TezM: 

CoUege  of  ICarshall,  Marshall. 

Decatur  Baptist  College,  Decatur. 

John  Tarleton  College,  StephenviUe. 

ladland  CoUege,  Midland. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Dallas. 

Texas  Military  College,  TerriU. 

TiUotson  College  (Negro),  Austin. 

Wesley  CoUege,  OreenTiUe. 

Westminster  CoUege,  Tehuacana. 

Wiley  University  (Negro),  MarshaU. 

Texas  Presbyterian  CoUege,  Milford. 

San  Antonio  Female  CoUege,  San  Antonio. 

Carr-Burdette  CoUegei  Sherman. 
Vennont: 

Derby  Academy,  Derby. 
Virginia: 

Averett  CoUege,  DanvUle. 

DalevlUe  CoUege,  DaleviUe. 


Virginia— CoDtinned. 

Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria. 

McQuire's  University  School,  Richmond. 

Stuart  HaU,  Staunton. 

Fort  Loudoun  Seminary,  Windiester. 

Sullins  CoUege,  Bristol. 

Virginia  Union   Uni^^e^sity  (colored),   BJdw 
mond. 
Washington: 

(k>lumbia  Lutheran  CoUege,  Everett. 

Spokane  Ck)Uego,  Spokane. 

WaUa  WaUa  CoUege,  CoUege  PUoe. 
West  Virginia: 

Salem  CoUege,  Salem. 
Wlfloonsin: 

Concordia  College,  Ifilwaukee. 

St.  Lawrence  Ck>Ilege,  Mount  Calvary. 

St.  Mary's  (CoUege  and  Academy,  Pralxie  da 
Chion. 


Appendix  B.— QTJESTIOVirAIBE  TO  STATE  TTiriVEBSITIES. 

SXTBSTATION   OF  U.   S.   BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

IJNiVERsnT  OF  Iowa, 

Iowa  City^  Iowa. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  substation  of  the  Bureaa 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Iowa  is  undertaking  a  study  of  the  present  status 
of  the  junior  college  movement  in  the  United  States. 

By  junior  college  la  ineant  any  institution,  public  or  private,  which  is  offering  one 
or  two  yoare  of  standard  college  work  above  a  four-year  high-school  courae.    Will 
you  kindly  aid  us  by  filling  the  following  blank  and  returning  it  to  us  at  your  earliest 
convenience?    Please  use  inclosed  penalty  envelope  for  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Russell, 
Special  Collaborator,  Director  ofSubiUOion. 

1.  Has  your  institution  given  official  recognition  to  any  so-caUad  Junior  ooUegas  in  your  State? • 

(If  so,  wiU  you  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  the  tenns  and  standards  of  accrediting  Junior  CQU«ga,witti 
a  list  of  such  accredited  Junior  coUeges.) 

2.  Does  your  institution  giant  advanced  credit  to  students  who  have  taken  postgraduate  week  in  Ugh 

sohoolsT ....« 


3.  If  so,  under  what  conditions? ^ 

Additional  information  regarding  tlie  Junior.  coUege  movement  in  your  State  wiU  be  appreciated. 


(Signature  and  title) 


(Address) 
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Appendix  C— QtTSSTIOFHAIEE  TO  STATE  DEPAETMEETS  OF 

EDVCATIOE. 

Substation  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  dty^  Iowa. 

Dkak  Sir:  With,  the  approval  of  the  CommiflBioner  of  Education,  the  substation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Iowa  is  undertaking  a  study  of  the 
present  status  of  the  junior  college  movement  in  the  United  States. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  official  action  has  been  taken  in  your  State  with  refer- 
ence to  '*  junior  collegea. "  that  is,  institutions,  public  or  private,  which  offer  one  or 
two  years  of  standard  coU^ie  work  above  the  four-year  high-school  course? 

If  yon  have  "accredited  **  any  such  institutions,  kindly  send  mo  a  copy  of  the  terms 
and  standards  of  accrediting,  and  a  list  of  institutions  so  accredited. 

If  any  legislation  has  been  enacted  on  this  subject  please  send  me  two  copies  of  each 
law. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  additional  information  you  can  give  me  relating  to 
the  matter,  and  will  appreciate  your  assistance.  A  return  i>enalty  envelope  and  mail- 
ing slips  are  inclosed  for  your  reply. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Russell, 

Special  Collaborator^  Director  oj  Substation. 


Appendix    D.— QTnBSTIOEEAIEE    TO    STATE    TJEIVEESITT    OF 

IOWA. 

State  UNivERsmr  of  Iowa, 

College  of  Education. 
To  the  Members  oJ  the  Univertity  Faculty: 

Under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Education  and  with  the  approval  and  coop- 
eratioa  of  the  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  I  am  undertaking  a  study  of  the  junior 
colleges  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  deoirable  as  a  baaiB  of  comparison  that  data  be  secured  r^arding  the  prepara- 
tion and  training  of  thoee  who  instruct  first  and  second  year  students  in  some  of  our 
standard  colleges  and  universities.    To  this  end  will  you  kindly  aid  us  by  filling 
out  the  following  blank  and  returning  it  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience? 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

F.  M.  McDowell. 


1. 

2.  tWK 


AsBStant  Instnictor. 
(Cheek  the  title  that  applies  in  your  case.) 

1  Decrees When  and  where  received 

i.Naaher  of  semesters  of  graduate  work 

(SbK  weeks  dimmer  session  equal  to  one-half  semester. ) 

S.  Niaaher  of  fears  taught  up  to  the  present  year 

S^faedule  first  semester  this  academic  year 

1.  Niaafaerofreeitalloii  periods  per  week 

a.  LcB^  or  periods 

1.  Number  of  these  periods  in  classes  in  which  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  are  enrolled. 


in  eieh  recitation  section  taught , , , 

7  of  tlM  recitation  sections  taught  are  composed  entirely  of  freshmen  an  1  sophomore  students? 

llTa75*— 19 8 
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Appendix  E.— QmSTIOVVAIES  TO  ILLnTOIS  AFD  lOnrSSOTA 
TJTIVEBSITIES,  AED  COE,  COEVEIL,  AED  aBIEEELL  COL- 
LEGES. 

Substation  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

University  of  Iowa, 

2owa  Citff^  ioiEwi. 
To  the  Members  oj  the  Faculty: 

With  the  approval  of  the  Gommiasioner  of  Education,  the  substation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  the  Univenity  of  Iowa  is  undertaking  a  study  of  the  present  status 
of  the  junior  college  movement  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  basis  of  oomp&rison  it  is  desirable  that  data  be  obtained  regarding  the  prepar 
ration  and  training  of  those  who  instruct  first  and  second  year  students  in  standard 
colleges  and  universities.  To  this  end  will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions and  rotiun  this  sheet  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience?  You  may  use  the 
inclosed  franked  envelope  for  reply. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Russell, 
Specicd  CoUahoraior,  Director  oJ  SubUation, 

1.  Degrees  received When  and  where  reoeived 

2.  N  umber  of  semest era  of  graduate  work  which  you  have  done 

(Six  weeks  eommer  session  equal  to  one-baUaemaster.) 

3.  Number  of  yeora  taught  up  to  present  year 

4.  Number  ofrezitationiwriods  taught  xwrweekduriBg  the  present  year 

5.  Length  of  each  {wriod 

S.  Number  of  these  periods  per  week  devoted  to  classes  in  which  hieshment  end  sophcmoros  aiewiieHert 


7.  Total  enrollment  in  e:ich  recitation  section  in  wldch  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  enrolled 


8.  Tota  1  number  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  enndled  in  each  of  these  sections 

(Signature and  title.)  (Addinras.) 


Appendix  F.— OBADTJATS  WORK  OF  ICEKBERS  OF  TEE 

FACULTIES. 

DistribvUion  of  instructors  according  to  number  ofsemestfrs  of  graduate  uHjrk. 


Of  409  instructors  of  60  Junior  colleges. 


or  59  instructors  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
of  University  of  Iowa. 


Number  of  semesters:  Frequency. 

0-  1.9 1§2 

2-3.9 168 

4-6.9 66 

0-  7.9 33 

8-9.9 13 

12-13.9 6 

469 

1-2 First  quartile. 

2.5 Median. 

4.1 Third  quartile. 

1.7 Mean  deviation. 


Number  of  semesters:  Frequency. 

0-  1.9 2 

2-3.9 7 

4-  6.9 11 

ft- 7.9 17 

8-9.« 16 

10-11.9 5 

14-15.9 1 

59 

6.0 First  qoaitile. 

7.1 Median. 

8.8 Third  quartile. 

1.& Mean  deviation. 


AFPBNDIXBS. 
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DUtribiUion  of%n$tntctort  according  to  nvanher  of  Hmetten  of  graduate  work — Contd. 


Of  82  imstructan  of  f^eshnian  and  sopbomore  classes 
of  Univonity  of  Ulinois. 


Frsqueocy. 

0-  1.8 1 

J- 3.9 13 

4-  S.9 11 

6-  7.9 33 

«-  9,9 19 

I9-U.9 4 

19-13.9 2 

14-15.9 1 

82 

5.1 First  quartlle. 

7.0 Modian. 

8.1 Third  qaartlle. 

1.8 Mean  dsyiatloiL 


Of  57  instructors  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
of  University  of  IClnnesota. 


Nomber  of  semesters:  Frequency 

a-  1.9 1 

2-3.9 1 

4-5.9... 9 

6-  7.9 29 

8-  9.9 11 

10-11.9 6 

57 


6.1 First  quartile. 

7.2 Median. 

8.3 Third  quartile. 

1.3 Mean  deviation. 


Ofl5tttstnietors  of  l^«shman  and  aophomore  dasses 

of  Coe  College. 

of  Cornell  Colloge. 

Nomber  of  semesters:                              Frequency. 
0 1 

Number  of  semesters:                              Frequency. 
0 1 

1 1 

1 2 

t 2 

2 2 

3 1 

3 2 

i 2 

5 3 

S 1 

7 1 

6 4 

8 2 

7 1 

10 2 

8 1 

11 1 

15 
2.3 First  Qoartile* 

•                                                                                 — 

16 

2.5 First  quartile. 

5.3 Median. 

4, 7 -  Vedfan. 

6.5 Third  quartile. 

8.6 Third  quartile. 

2.2 Mean  deTlation. 

2. 1 Mean  deviation. 

Of  26  instructors  of  fiwihman  and  sophomore 
classes  of  Orinnell  College. 

Number  of  semesters: 

Frequency. 

0-  2,9 

4 

3-5.9 

4 

6-  8.9 

12 

9-11.9 

4 

12-14.9 

2 

26 

4.8 

....First  quartile. 

7.2. 

....Median. 

8.6. 

....Third  qcartile. 

2.8 

—  Mean  deviation. 
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Appendix  G.— 7EABS  OF  TEACHIHG  EXPEBIEHCE. 

Distributio.i  of  instriictors  according  to  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience. 


Of  510  instractors  of  GO  Junior  colleges. 


Number  of 
0-  4.. 

years: 

Frequency. 
1<M 

5-  9... 

188 

lO-U.. 

87 

15-19. . 

50 

20-24.. 

47 

25-29.. 

24 

30-34.. 

9 

35-39.. 

5 

40-44.. 

2 

516 

3.9 First  quartile. 

"S-G Median. 

15.6 Third  quartile. 

4.9 Mean  deviation. 


Of  68  instructors  of  tho  University  of  Iowa. 

Number  cf  years: 

0-  4 

Freqnancy. 
17 

5-  9 .» 

13 

10-14 

16 

15-19 »» 

u 

20-24 ., 

4 

25-29 

2 

30^4 

3 

6.0. Fint  quartile. 

11.2. ...Median. 

16.9. TlUrd  qoartlla. 

6.4 Mean  deviation. 


OfOOinstrustora 

1  of  tho  University  of  Illinois. 

Number  cf  years: 
0-  4 

Frequency. 
24 

fr-  9 

31 

10-14 

17 

15-19 

7 

20-24 

4 

25-29 

5 

30-34 

2 

SO 

4.7 First  quartile. 

8.4 Median. 

13.7 Third  quartile. 

5. 6 Mean  deviation. 


Of  60  instractors  of  tho  University  of  Minnosota. 


Number  cf  years: 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 


Frequency. 

12 

12 

15 

:.  12 

S 

3 

8 


00 

6.2 First  quartile. 

12.0 Median. 

17.5 Third  quartile. 

6.3 Mean  deviation. 


Of  16  in 

stroctorj 

5  of  Coo  College. 

• 

Number  cf  years: 
2 

Frequency. 
1 

3.. 

.      2 

.      1 

2 

2 

6.. 

9.. 

• 

10.. 

12.. 

16.. 

18.. 

19.. 

20.. 

25.. 

26.. 

27.. 

16 

6.0 First  quartile. 

16.0 Median. 

20.0 Third  quartile. 

7.5 Mean  deviation. 


Of  16  instructors  of  Cornell  College. 

Number  of  years: 

4 

Frequency. 

2 

5.. 

2 

6.. 

1 

10.. 

2 

13.. 

15.. 

16.. 

18.. 

20.. 

24.. 

26.. 

40.. 

16 


5.5 First  quartile. 

16.0 Median. 

20.5 Third  quartile. 

7.5... Mean  deviation. 
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DittrihuHon  of  in$tnicU>r$  aooording  ta  number  of  yean  of  Uaeking  experience — Oontd. 


Of  26  instructors  of  Orinnell  Collcfo. 


Number  cf  years:  Frequency. 

0-4.-. 5 

5-9 6 

10-14 7 

15-19 1 

20-24 8 

25-29 1 

26 

6.2 First  quartile. 

11.4 IfedJan. 

15.4 Thiitl  quartile. 

6.3 Mean  deviatlcn. 


Appendix  H.— AKOUHT  OF  TEACHIFO  REQUIRED  PER  WEEK. 

Distribution  of  instructors  according  to  total  number  of  redUUion  periods  (dock  hours) 

teeuhing  per  week. 


Of  533  fatrtnietors  of  66  Junior  colleges. 


Of  518  instructors  cf  6G  Junior  colleges. 


Number  cf  periods:  Frequency. 

0-  4 25 

5-9 36 

10-M 140 

15-19 212 

:0-24 83 

20 

6 

522 

12.4 First  quartile. 

1«l4 Median. 

19.A Third  quartile. 

4J Mean  deviation. 


Number  cf  periods:  Frequency. 

0-  4 26 

5-9 220 

10-14 120 

15-19 30 

20-24 11 

25-29 2 

518 

5.0 First  quartHe. 

8.0 Median. 

12.7, Third  quartile. 

3.6 Mean  deviation. 


c'.as9es  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Of  60  instnictors  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
of  University  of  Iowa  aooording  to  recitation 
periods  devoted  to  teaching  first  and  second  year 
classes. 

Xcmber  cf  rerlods:                                 Frequency. 
0-  4 7 

Number  of  periods:                                 Frequency. 
0-4 21 

5-9 14 

5-9 16 

10-14 29 

10-14 17 

l*-19 14 

ao-M 1 

65 

&3 First  quartile. 

1X0 Median. 

14.7 Third  quartile. 

&S. Mean  deviation. 


15-19. 6 

20-24 0 

CO 

8.6 First  quartile. 

7.8 Median. 

12.4 Third  quartile. 

4.2 Mean  deviation. 
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DittriinUwn  </  iniir%cior§  wxarding  t»  toM  mimfrer  of  rMJIotion  pmod»  (dodb  houn) 

teaching  per  totek — Coatinued. 


Of  88  Instructon  of  UniTcnity  of  IlUnois. 


Of  86  iastnioton  of  UniTonitT  of  nitaiois  aooordinK 
to  recitation  periods  devoted  to  freshman  ana 
sophonore  claasBi. 


Number  of  lioors:  Frequency. 

0-4 4 

6-8 39 

10-14 40 

lS-19 4 

20-24 1 

88 

7^ First  qnartils. 

10.1 Median. 

12.9 Third  qnartne. 

3.1 IfeaadevlaUeB. 


Number  of  hours:  Frequency. 

0-  4 16 

6-9 46 

10-14 23 

15-19 12 

20-24 0 

86 

5.7 First  quartOe. 

8.0 Ifedian. 

10l7 Third  quartOe. 

IS Mean  deviation. 


Of  60  instructors  of  UniTersity  of  Minnesota. 


Of  58  instmetors  of  University  of  Minnesota  aooord. 
ing  to  recitation  periods  devoted  to  freshman  and 
aopiioinore  classes. 


Number  of  horns:  Frequency. 

0-  4 2 

5-9 18 

10-14 33 

15-10 6 

20-24 1 

60 

8.6 First  quartHe. 

11.5 Median. 

13.8 Third  quartlle. 

2.8., Mean  deviation. 


Number  of  hours:  Frequency. 

0-  4 11 

5-  0 36 

10-14 0 

15-19 2 

aO-24 0 

58 

5.4 First  quartile. 

7.5 Median. 

9.5 Third  quartOe. 

2.0 Mean  deviatloo. 


Of  16  Instructors  of  Coe  College. 

Of  16  instructors  of  Coe  C<oIlege  according  to  recita- 
tion periods  devoted  to  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes. 

Number  of  hours: 

8 

Freqi 

(MDCy. 

1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  3 
.      3 

2 
-  3 
.      1 

Nomberofhonn:                                   Frequency. 
3 s 

11.. 

5 1 

12.. 

6 2 

13.. 

7 2 

14.. 

9 1 

15.. 

10 1 

17.. 

11 1 

18.. 

12 2 

20 1 

16 


13.3 First  quartile. 

14.6 Median. 

17.3 Third  quartile, 

3.3. Mean  deviation. 


13 1 

15 1 

16 1 

16 

6.0 First  quartile. 

9.0 Median. 

12.5 Third  quartile. 

4.0 Mean  deviatioii. 
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DigtrihfUion  oj  tiofrucfort  atcofdi'ng  to  total  number  of  rscitalion  periods  (cMk  houri) 

teaching  per  week — Continued. 


Of  16  instnictan  of  Cornell  CoUege. 


Of  16  instmotors  of  Cornell  CoDeise  eooordinc  to  reci- 
tation periods  devoted  to  freshman  ana  8oplu>> 


Number  of  kours:  Fxeqaency. 

9 .:.  1 

11 2 

12 2 

13 2 

H 1 

IS 2 

16 2 

17 1 

16 1 

21 1 

21 1 

16 

12^ Fint  qoartile. 

15.0 Median. 

17.0. Third  quartile. 

a.7. MMa  doTiation. 


Number  oX  hours:  Frequency. 

2 1 

6 6 

8 3 

• 1 

12 2 

16 3 

16 

6i( First  quartHe. 

&J Median. 

1X5 Third  quartile. 

aj. MeandBTiaUon. 


Of  96  iBsmietocs  of  OrfameU  GoUeee. 


Of  26  Instructors  of  Orinnell  College  according  to 
recitation  periods  deroted  to  treshmaa  and  sopho- 
more classes. 


N 


0-  2.9. 0 

3-  5.9. 0 

»-  8.9. 4 

9-11.9. 8 

12-14.9 7 

15-17.9 6 

18-201.9. 1 

26 

9l9. First  quartile. 

12L4 Median. 

I5i2: Third  quartile. 

2L8. Mean  deviation. 


Nnmber  of  hours:  Fiequencj 

0-  2.9 0 

3-6.9 A 

6-8.9 8 

9-11.9 9 

12-14.9 2 

15-17.9 3 

26 

6.9 First  quartile. 

9.3 Median. 

11.5 Third  quartile. 

2.8 Mean  deviatioa 
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Appendix  I.— STUDEVTS  IV  KECITATIOV  8ECTI0VS. 

DxttribtUion  of  recitation  $eetion$  aeeording  to  number  of$tudent»  enrolled. 


Of  1,048  recitation  sections  of  65  Junior  ooUeges. 

Of  168  redtatton  sections  of  fresfaman  and  sophomcre 
classes  of  University  of  Iowa. 

Number  of  students: 

0-4 

5-0 

Frequency. 

201 

244 

Number  0 
0-4. 
5-0. 

10-14. 

15-10. 

20-24. 

25-20. 

80-34. 

35-30. 

40-44. 

f  students: 

Frequency. 
2 

0 

10-14 

300 

24 

15-10 

20-24 

25-20 

80-40 

50  plus 

251 

202 

134 

116 

10 

..    26 
..    27 
..    10 

--    M 
..    1^ 

4 

1,648 

6.6 First  quartfle. 

13.1 ICedian. 

21.0 Third  quartile. 

7.6 Mean  deviation. 


45-40 0 

eO-S4 0 

55-50 1 

60-150 11 

168 

16.3 First  qoartile. 

23.4 MMian. 

37.0 Tiiird  quartile. 

12.6 Mean  deviatioo. 


Of  144  redtation  sections  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
dasses  of  University  of  Illinois. 


Of  110  redtation  sectionsr  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  of  University  of  Minnesota. 


Number  of  students:  Frequency. 

0-4 0 

5-0 5 

10-14 8 

15-10 14 

20-24 44 

25-20 44 

30-34 21 

3&-80 4 

40-44 1 

50-80 3 

144 

21.1 First  quartile. 

25.1 Median. 

20.2 Third  quartile. 

5.5 Mean  deviation. 


Number  of  students:  Frequency. 

0-   4 2 

5-   0 7 

10-14 0 

IS- 10 16 

20-24 21 

26-20 22 

80-34 IS 

35-80 8 

40-44 3 

45-40 1 

50-54 5 

55-182 12 

110 

18.3 First  quartile. 

26.0 Median. 

34.7 Third  qnartilew 

10.7 Mean  deviation. 
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Distnbutian  ofreeiUUion  iiections  according  to  number  of  students  enrolled — Continued. 


Of  48  redtetion  sections  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
danes  of  Coe  College. 


Of  33  recitation  sections  of  freshman  and  sophomora 
students  of  Cornell  College. 


Mnmber  of  students:  Frequency. 

0-4 2 

»-9 7 

lO-M 7 

15-lf 9 

aO-34 4 

»-29 4 

90^ 5 

6 

3 

SOpios 1 

48 

12.1 First  quartlle. 

I9L4 Median. 

33.0 Third  quartile. 

10.5 Mean  deviaticn. 


Number  of  students:  Frequency. 

0-4 6 

6-9 0 

10-14 3 

15-19 6 

20-24 10 

26-29 5 

30-34 1 

36-39 2 

40-44 0 

46-49 0 
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EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

By  Waltbb  a.  Montoomebt, 
BpBOialUt  l»  Foreigm  Educatitmal  £^«tem«j  Bureau  of  BduoaUom^ 


CoNiviH'jw. — L  Introduction :  lUitemcy. — II.  Popalar  edocation :  (a)  Elementary  Mtioolfl  ( 
{h)  ECDoIe  popdare;  (o)  niral  Bchoola;  id)  agricultural  schoola;  (e)  vocatloDal 
•eboola;  (f)  eztra-scholastic  activltiea;  (g)  hospital  schools  for  wounded  Italian 
■Qldlen;  (J^)  projected  plane  for  schools  after  the  war. — III.  Middle  schools:  (a) 
Indostriai  and  commercial  schools;  (b)  technical  schools;  (o)  normal  schools  and 
toadiere'  Instltntee;  (tf)  ginnasi  and  llcei. — lY.  Unlyersitiea  and  higher  education. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  economic  and  social  exigencies  brought  about  for  Italy  by  her 
entrance  into  the  war  in  May,  1915,  inevitably  led  her  educational 
thinkers  to  submit  her  traditional  system  of  education  to  more  care- 
ful Bcmtiny  than  ever  before,  and  to  recognize  how  inadequate  it 
was  along  certain  lines  to  meet  the  demands  thrust  upon  it  by  the 
new  conditions.  The  first  results  of  the  consequent  attempt  at  read- 
justment were  seen  in  the  enlarged  scope  given  the  schools — the 
teachers,  the  pupils,  and  the  buildings — and  in  their  vigorous  coop- 
eration with  the  nation-wide  organizations  founded  to  minister  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  refugees  from  the  invaded  Provinces,  to 
relieve  the  families  of  men  called  to  the  service,  and  to  supply  school 
facilities  to  an  overwhelming  influx  of  pupils.  The  local  and  pro- 
vincial teachers  became,  very  logically,  the  executive  heads  of  much 
of  this  activity ;  and  pronounced  benefits  accrued  to  the  schools  in 
increased  respect  for  them  and  popular  dependence  upon  them.  Ad- 
ministrative officials,  teachers,  and  laymen  interested  in  education 
were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  new  strategic  position  of 
the  schools  to  initiate  a  propaganda  of  reform,  which,  taken  up 
by  the  educational  and  secular  press,  began  to  direct  itself  definitely 
toward  legislative  action.  This  awakening  of  the  nation,  with  the 
impetus  given  to  educational  interest,  and  the  consequent  testing  of 
principles  and  methods  hitherto  held  sacred  from  all  criticism,  con- 
stituteB  the  most  valuable  line  for  the  review  of  educational  matters 
in  Italy  for  the  past  two  years.  Of  the  projects  and  plans  broached, 
some  naturally  failed  of  enactment  into  school  law;  but  all  show, 
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in  their  natural  sequence  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  a  uniform 
national  desire,  to  throw  off  the  dead  hand  of  traditionaliam  and  to 
make  education  subserre  the  actual  needs  of  the  nation* 

ILUTERACT. 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  schools  proper 
should  come  that  of  illitenur^,  a  national  problem  inextricably  bound 
up  with  them  and  dependent  for  its  solution  upoti  their  progress  and 
betterment.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Italy  has  decreased  from 
0S.8  in  1871,  the  year  of  the  first  census  after  the  unification,  to  46.7 
in  1911,  when,  of  a  total  population  of  nearly  85,000,000,  approxi- 
mately 16,000,000  were  illiterate^  Of  prime  ethnological  and  dimato- 
logical  significance  in  the  study  of  Italian  illiteracy  are  the  facts  that 
the  Italians  are  spread  over  many  varieties  of  climate  and  altitude ; 
that  of  the  8,323  communes  (June,  1911)  only  6  were  without  illit- 
erates, and  only  13  had  less  than  1  per  cent,  all  these  being  situated 
in  northern  Italy ;  and  that  456  situated  in  south  central  and  southern 
Italy  had  an  illiteracy  of  76  per  cent  and  over. 

Sicily  and  Sardinia  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy ; 
the  plateau  and  mountain  Provinces  the  lowest    Of  30  communes 
1,500  meters  and  more  above  sea  level,  16  showed  an  illiteracy  of  less 
than  5  per  cent;  0  of  less  than  10  per  cent;  5  of  less  than  20  per  cent; 
only  1  of  as  much  as  37  per  cent.    The  highest  commune  in  Italy — 
appropriately  U  eammune  di  dwrnois — showed  a  percentage  of  0.9 
for  women  and  2  for  men;  the  lowest  commune  in  the  Kingdom,  one- 
third  of  a  meter  above  sea  level,  had  a  percentage  of  57  for  w<Hnen 
and  42  for  men.    Of  69  chief  provincial  cities  and  towns,  5  showed 
10  per  cent  of  illiteracy  and  10  more  than  50  per  cent    Turin  had 
the  lowest  percentage,  5;  Girgenti  and  Messina,  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern tip,  had  57.   The  city  of  Rome  showed  16  per  cent    The  minister 
of  public  instruction  is  seriously  doing  his  best  to  overcome  tiiis  chief 
menace  to  national  life.    F<»*  the  year  1916,  4,246  night  schools  and 
1,928  holiday  schools  for  illiterate  adults — an  increase  of  nearly  500 
in   two   years — accommodating    approximately    100,000   men    and 
women,^  were  airthonsed;  and  of  continuation  schools  for  semi- 
illiterate  adults  {scuole  di  complemerUo)  nearly  1,400  were  author- 
ized for  the  same  year,  an  increase  of  nearly  200  over  those  of  the 
two  years  preceding.     Encouraging  as  these  figures  are,  howe^ver, 
such  adult  schools  can  never  be  more  than  palliative  measures. 

Italian  social  workero  think  the  cure  is  to  be  found  not  in  measorte 
hitherto  employed  but  in  systematic  increases  of  appropriations  for 
elementary  schools  and  salaries  to  dementary  teaebers.  Valuable  aid 
is  anticipated  from  the  plan  adopted  several  years  ago  by  the  military 

^  Figures  of  actual  enrollment  are  not  ayailable. 
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authorities,  whereby  illiterate  soldiers,  veterans  as  well  as  recruits, 
are  to  be  given  elementary  instruction  in  the  camps  and  military 
posts.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  recently  enacted  law  admitting 
illiterates  of  mature  age  to  the  electoral  franchise  will  remove  a  great 
incentive  to  self -instruction,  and  prove  a  deplorable  mistake  from  the 
])oint  of  view  of  combating  illiteracy. 

n.  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

(a)    EliBMBNTARY  8CHOOIi3b 

The  elementary  schools  of  Italy,  in  1915,  enrolled  8,692.024  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  11  years,  employed  75,993  teachers, 
17,24S  men  and  58,750  women,  and  cost  the  nation,  combining  central 
and  local  expenses,  approximately  $18,000,000.*  They  are,  of  course, 
the  pivot  of  the  entire  educational  system.  In  the  judgment  of 
Italy's  progressive  social  workers  a  fair  if  disillusionizing  estimate 
of  their  influence  upon  Italian  life  was  furnished  by  the  very  un- 
expectedly high  rate  of  illiteracy,  or  practical  illiteracy,  shown  in 
the  youth  registered  for  the  armies  since  May,  1916.  Many  such 
had  had  one  or  more  years'  schooling  in  the  elementary  schools.  Act- 
ing on  this  stimulus,  a  definite  move  began  for  the  complete  recon- 
struction  of  the  entire  lower  public  school  system.  Among  the  most 
fruitful  suggestions  made  by  such  bodies  as  the  National  Union  of 
Italian  Teachers,  approved  by  the  minister,  and  commended  by  the 
committee  on  education  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  term  of  years  for  the  courses  of  the  elementary  school 
should  be  shortened  to  four  years  at  most ;  the  subjects  taught  modi- 
fied in  content  and  scope,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and 
advancement  of  the  pupils.  Fewer  subjects  should  be  taught,  and 
these  should  be  taught  well.  The  traditional  repetition  of  programs 
and  schedules  should  at  once  be  eliminated;  and  subjects  divided 
into  definitely  briefer  assignments,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  under  one  teacher  should 
be  restricted  to  25. 

3.  School  attendance  should  be  absolutely  obligatory  between  defi- 
fdtely  prescribed  school  age  limits.  This  should  be  rigorously  en- 
forced by  the  civil  authorities,  with  a  graduated  scale  of  fines  for  de- 
linquent parents  and  guardians. 

4.  With  the  improvement  in  teaching  thus  demanded,  teachers' 
salaries  should  be  raised  from  the  prevailing  average  of  200  lire 
($40.00)  per  month  to  at  least  twice  that  amount,  and  this  increase 

of  pobUt  ftlementaiy  Instruction  are  for  1916-17. 
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should  be  aooompanied  by  an  emphaais  upon  the  quality  and  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  in  popular  estimation.  The  elementary  teacher 
should  be  required  to  have  a  teacher's  diploma. 

5.  On  the  administrative  side,  more  efficient  operation  of  ihe  sys- 
tem of  inspectoi*s  should  be  secured  by  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  vice-inspectors  from  the  present  1,000  to  600,  and  the  increase  of 
the  full  inspectors  from  400  to  600,  promotion  being  restricted  to 
members  of  the  lower  grade  and  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  service.  The  jurisdiction  of  either  grade  should  be  limited  to 
80  communes  at  most.  Vice-inspectors  should  be  relieved  of  all 
teaching  functions,  and  should  be  required  to  devote  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  supervising  duties  in  the  zones  assigned. 

6.  Fundamental  to  all  these,  greater  local  power  should  be  granted 
the  communes  in  the  management  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  in 
the  adjustment  of  courses  to  local  needs  and  conditions.  The  subjects 
taught  in  remote  rural  schools  should  be  sharply  differentiated  from 
those  taught  in  cities  and  populous  towns. 

In  furtherance  of  this  movement  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, early  in  1918,  appointed  a  committee  of  inspectors  and  vice- 
inspectors,  with  powers  to  formulate  a  report  of  conditions  and  of 
recommendations.  This  report  is  awaited  with  very  favorable  in- 
terest by  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Sig.  Berenini,  while  no 
strictly  legal  reforms  in  elementary  education  were  made  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  systematic  attempt  was  made,  in  ao  far  as  this  was 
I)Ossible  by  departmental  ordinances,  to  bring  elementary  education 
into  vital  relation  with  the  needs  of  every-day  life,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts.  In  this  connection,  the  peasant  schools  of  the  Agro 
Romomo^  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  ward  of  the  State,  have  constituted  a 
valuable  object  lesson  as  to  the  possibilities  of  rural  schools.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  issued  in  July,  1917,  and  covering  the  10 
years  of  the  schools'  existence,  shows  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
the  State  with  the  commune,  the  former  working  out  hygienic  and 
technical  problems,  the  latter  those  of  a  moral  and  ethical  nature. 
The  population  and  teaching  material  in  the  Agro  Romano  was,  at 
the  inception,  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  backward  to  be  found  in 
Italy.  Beginning  in  1907  with  8  schools,  enrolling  840  pupils,  they 
have  grown  to  78  regular  schools,  and  8  pre-schools  {inftmHU  (uUi)^ 
enroling  and  partly  feeding  8,220  pupils.  Furthermore,  14  State 
and  conununal  upper  elementary  schools  combined  exist  in  communi- 
ties where  the  original  elementary  lower  schools  began  operation. 
These  schools  are  of  four  types,  regular  day,  vacation,  night  (for 
adults) ,  and  mfantUi  asiU,   They  have  rendered  through  their  teach- 
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ing  itaff  increasingly  effective  assistance  to  destitute  families  and 
those  of  men  called  to  the  service,  and  their  buildings  have  served  as 
gathering  places  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community.  These  schools 
have  the  definite  aim  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  their  environment, 
to  improve  it,  and  to  train  them  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  building 
better  homes,  and  in  improving  means  of  communication.  Especial 
attention  is  called  in  the  report  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of 
inspection  of  these  schools. 

The  direct  attention  focused  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
upon  elementary  educati<Hi  has  been  accompanied  by  marked  success 
in  keeping  before  the  Italian  people  the  vital  importance  of  the 
schools  during  the  period  of  national  stress.  The  enrollment  in  ele- 
mentary education,  by  the  figures  of  January  1,  1916,  exceeded  by 
more  than  500,000  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  on  an  estimated 
gain  in  population  of  approximately  a  million.  The  branches  of 
education  related  to  the  elementary,  such  as  the  asilij  the  kinder- 
gartens, the  auxiliary  schools,  communal  and  private,  and  the  par- 
ents' associations,  have  all  shared  in  the  benefits  of  this  awakening, 
and  aU  have  been  reenforced  by  private  initiative. 

A  culmination  to  the  active  efforts  of  the  Italian  Federation  of 
Popular  Libraries  was  seen  in  the  royal  decree  of  May,  1918,  mak- 
ing compulsory  a  library  of  at  least  50  volumes  in  each  elementary 
school,  to  be  purchased  and  maintained  by  the  State  and  commime 
jointly.  It  is  hoped  that  this  compulsory  popular  library  may  be- 
come the  nucleus  for  a  system  of  popular  education  for  the  older 
members  of  the  community;  that,  by  means  of  large  increase  in  the 
existing  grant  devoted  to  popular  and  school  libraries,  and  a  place 
set  apart  for  the  library  in  each  new  school,  popular  extrascholastio 
classes  may  be  held;  that  for  teachers  of  such  schools  recourse  may 
be  had,  in  small  rural  communities,  to  such  educated  persons  as  there 
may  be  in  the  vicinity,  while  help  may  be  given  by  teachers  from 
neighboring  towns;  and  that  ultimately  attendance  at  such  classes 
may  be  mads  obligatory  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

(b)  scuoiJi  POFOLaBB;  sueal  schools. 

The  potting  of  die  $cuole  popolare  into  operation  is  the  most 
strikixig  advance  made  in  the  field  of  Italian  education  during  the 
pftst  two  years.  The  legal  enactment  constituting  them  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  organic  growUi,  combining  features  of  the  plans  submitted 
by  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  in  December, 
19IG,  and  by  Sig.  Ruflbii,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
February,  1917.  Their  compositely  social  and  educational  character 
is  well  Ulustratsd  by  the  history  of  the  origin  and  passage  of  the 
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law  establishing  them*    The  salient  points  of  the  aouole  por 
both  in  organization  and  aims,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  school '' 
the  communes,  was  instructed  to  found  a  new  type  of  sciiv 
upon  the  completion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  elementary  classa. 
offering  instruction  of  special  and  vocational  character,  as  well  a., 
development  of  the  courses  in  the  basic  subjects,  especially  arithmetic 
and  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  physical  and 
applied  natural  sciences.   Such  schools  were  to  cover  three  years  addi- 
tional to  the  eiementary  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  communes  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  the  management  of  the  elementary  schools,  the 
power  of  further  amplifying  the  scuole  popolare  was  granted. 

2.  The  entire  three  years'  course  was  to  take  the  name  of  souole 
popolarsj  be  recognized  as  an  institution  of  public  instruction  in  legal 
standing,  and  governed  by  special  statute  approved  by  royal  decree 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister.  -The  teaching  staff  and  the 
program  of  special  and  general  courses  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
statute  embodying  the  school.  Courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
agricultural  economics^  and  whatsoever  other  scientific  pursuits  were 
adapted  to  Uie  dimate  and  needs  of  the  individual  locality  were  to 
be  fostered  and  taught  intensively.  Only  those  teachers  that  should 
have  pursued  special  training  courses  in  the  subjects  they  were  as- 
signed to  teach  should  be  elected  to  the  scuole  popolare^  and  only 
upon  the  passing  of  examinations  thereon.  To  be  nominated  as 
teacher  of  Italian,  history,  and  civil  ethics,  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
the  teacher  must  hold  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school  or  have 
served  at  least  five  years  satisfactorily  in  the  elementary  public 
schools.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  in  the  scuole  popolare  was 
fixed  at  2^000  lire  ($100)  for  communes  having  over  20,000  inhabitants 
and  at  1,500  lire  ($800)  for  communes  having  less.  The  weekly 
schedule  of  instruction  required  of  each  teacher  was  to  be  24  hours. 
For  hours  exceeding  this  he  was  to  receive  additional  compensation 
of  80  lire  ($16)  per  annum  for  each  hour,  and  for  hours  falling 
below  he  was  to  be  required  to  render  such  assistance  as  the  giunta 
of  the  commune  should  direct* 

8.  For  admission  to  the  scuole  popolare  the  usual  maturitd  exami- 
nations required  for  admission  to  the  first  class  of  the  middle  and 
complementary  schools  should  not  be  valid.  Only  students  com- 
pleting in  actual  residence  the  work  of  the  lower  elementary  school 
and  passing  the  promotion  examination  of  the  fifth  elementary 
grade  were  to  be  admitted  to  them.  Students  completing  the  work 
of  the  scuole  popolare  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  Glasses  of  the 
technical  and  complementary  schools  upon  the  examinations  and  con- 
ditions fixed  by  the  ministerial  regulation.  The  leaving  certificate 
of  the  scuole  popolare  should  be  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the 
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lesTiBg  certificate  of  technical  schools  for  admission  to  posts  in  va- 
rious branches  of  the  public  service. 

fioles  governing  the  passage  of  certificated  students  from  the 
seouU  papolare  to  the  agricultural  and  vocational  middle  schools 
were  to  be  fixed  by  royal  decree  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Com- 
merce. 

To  sum  up :  The  setwle  papolare  are  essentially  rural  and  scien- 
tific, of  considerable  freedom  in  courses  and  schedules,  supported  by 
the  commune  and  the  State  jointly,  largely  autonomous,  and  in  the 
nataie  of  continuation  schools,  being,  in  the  words  of  Minister 
Berenini,  ^  a  bridge  between  the  elementary  and  the  vocational  and 
technical  schools."  They  are  designed  primarily  for  children  hith- 
erto unable  through  economic  stress  to  continue  in  school.  Scientifio 
and  vocational  advantages,  hitherto  offered  only  in  schools  of  higher 
grade  and  at  a  distance,  are  now  brought  within  local  reach. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  acuole  popolaare  is  afforded  in  the 
tentative  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  marine  popular  school  at 
Venice.  As  outlined,  this  school  is  designed  to  impart  instruction  in 
elementary  navigation,  making  and  managing  boats,  pisciculture  in 
the  various  phases  shown  in  particular  localities,  and  devices  for 
catching,  conserving,  and  transporting  of  fish.  Promising  pupils 
will  be  afforded  aid  in  proceeding  on  to  higher  technical  marine 
scliools  already  established. 

(c)   BURAIi  SCHOOLS. 

A  distinct  move  for  the  establishment  of  rural  schools  of  ele- 
mentary grade,  below,  the  scuole  popolare^  but  offering  advantages 
akin  to  them,  was  launched  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Union  for  Popular  Education,  held  in  Rome  in  May,  1918.  The 
discussion  was  participated  in  by  representatives  of  the  Association 
for  the  Interests  of  Southern  Italy,  by  the  director  and  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Peasant  Schools  of  the  Agro  Romxmo^  the  school  press, 
and  many  students  of  the  needs  of  the  rural  population.  Besolu- 
tions  were  passed  callings  for  the  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
the  difference  of  the  rural  schools  from  the  urban,  the  need  of  re- 
ducing studies  and  hours,  of  limiting  the  number  of  pupils  under  one 
teacher  to  40,  and  of  diminishing  the  number  of  holidays,  the  obliga- 
tory establishment  of  four  grades  with  enforced  compulsory 
attendance,  assistance  to  needy  children,  increased  salaries  for 
teachers,  attention  to  their  physical  health  and  comfort,  and  the 
naming  of  a  special  commission  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  schools 
and  children  of  the  rural  districts.  Such  a  move  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  educational  thought  and  administration,  by  which  atten- 
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tion  was  first  called  on  Italian  soil  to  the  ess^itial  difference  be* 
tween  the  problems  of  the  city  and  country  schools. 

Closely  related  is  the  subject  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  about  which  much  discussion  has  centered  within 
the  past  two  years.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  aside 
from  the  lack  or  coordination  between  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary rural  schools  and  the  environment  of  the  rural  children, 
there  is  also  a  very  pronounced  hiatus  in  the  system  between  the 
lower  agricultural  schools  and  the  elementary  schools,  by  which 
many  chUdcen  naturaUy  inclined  to  the  study  of  appUed  agricalture 
have  no  opportunity  or  encouragement  to  pursue  it.  The  clear-cut 
demand  voiced  in  many  quarters  for  the  establishment  of  distinctive 
rural  schools  has,  in  a  degree,  taken  tiie  place  of  a  move  for  the 
development  of  the  elementary  schools  along  specifically  agricul- 
tural lines,  being  popularly  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  tliese.  Yet 
many  persons  interested  in  education  have  pointed  out  that,  while 
each  project  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  the  incorporation  of  ele- 
mentary agricultural  and  hoiticultural  courses  in  the  already  ex- 
istent elementary  schools  is  more  practical,  reaches  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  pupils,  and  can  be  more  speedily  put  into  operation,  with  far 
less  expense  and  difficulty  of  adjustment  of  teachers  and  courses 
than  would  be  possible  with  the  distinctive  rural  schools  projected. 
A  foreshadowing  of  this  will  be  seen  below  in  the  section  devoted 
to  the  training  of  teachers,  where  it  is  emphasized  that  preparation 
for  imparting  instruction  in  sciences  adapted  to  local  needs  has  been 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  new  teachers'  courses. 

(d)    AGBIOULTUBAL    SCHOOLS. 

By  royal  decree  of  190T  elementary  schools  of  agricuiturc  were  es- 
tablished with  the  aim  of  preparing  students  for  intermediate  and 
advanced  institutions.  They  offer  a  three  years'  course  in  Italian, 
language,  history,  and  geography,  mathematics  and  applied  geom- 
etry, surveying,  drawing,  calculation,  elementary  physical  and  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  in  the  last  year  intensive  training  in  agriculture  and 
related  industries.  In  1917  there  were  29  of  these,  only  one  of  which 
was  for  women.  They  are  situated  in  larger  centers,  enroll  local 
students  almost  exclusively,  and  do  not  especially  appeal  to  rural 
students.  On  the  latter  account,  some  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  them,  and  plans  have  been  projected  to  remove  them 
from  their  town  and  urban  surroundings,  and  transplant  them  to 
sites  where  experimental  fai^  and  first-hand  study  of  concrete 
problems  may  be  feasible.  Such  removals  would  also  afford  valuable 
object  lessons  for  the  native  rural  population,  as  showing  the  desire 
of  the  GK)vemment  to  become  acquainted  with  and  to  remedy  back* 
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Wild  eonditions  in  remote  communities.  It  was  largely  out  of  this 
dissatisfaction  that  the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  rural  schools 
and  agricultural  courses  in  the  elementary  rural  schools  grew. 

The  entire  subject  of  agricultural  instruction,  in  all  its  grades,  has 
drawn  unprecedoated  impetus  from  the  growing  conviction  brought 
home  to  the  nation  by  the  war  that  in  the  economic  and  social  recon- 
struction after  the  war  agriculture  must  play  the  largest  part,  and, 
furthermore,  that  if  education  is  to  be  nationalized,  the  start  must 
be  made  by  giving  the  study  of  agriculture  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  schools.  Thus  the  different  phases  of  the  discussion  of  agri- 
cnlture  in  the  schools  are  but  interrelated  branches  of  the  one  uniform 
and  urgent  problem. 

(e)    VOCATIONAL  SCHOOtfl, 

The  auspicious  start  made  toward  building  up  a  complete  system 
of  vocational  training  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  secured  by  Min- 
ister de  Nava,  in  1912,  has  not  been  followed  by  satisfactory  actual 
results.  That  law  called  for  the  establishment  of  one  elementary 
Tocational  school  based  immediately  upon  the  lower  elementary 
schools  in  each  commune  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  excluding  the 
larger  cities.  There  are  estimated  to  be  800  such  communes ;  and  as 
the  aggregate  expense,  amounting  to  13,000,000  lire  ($2,600,000), 
was  from  the  first  a  deterrent  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  only  a  few 
have  been  established  in  the  most  progressive  commimes.  Another 
article  in  the  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  vocational 
Sf'hooLs  for  the  advanced  training  of  young  workmen  from  18  to  18 
years  who  have  attended  the  upper  elementary  schools  or  have  had 
practical  apprentice  instruction  for  two  years  in  addition  to  the  leav- 
ing certificate  of  the  lower  elementary  schools.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  these  youths  is  approximately  a  million,  and  that  to 
establish  and  adequately  equip  the  necessary  number  of  such  schools 
at  least  5,000,000  lire  additional  would  be  required.  Attention  has 
repeatedly  been  called  by  social  workers  to  the  great  good  such  schools 
would  do ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  among  the  first  tasks  undertaken 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Italy's  school  system  after  the  war  will  be 
the  revival  of  the  De  Nava  law  on  vocational  education. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  lowering  the  age  and  requirements 
cecessaiy  for  pupils  to  enter  essentially  vocational  schools  has  been 
made  near  Castillo,  in  Umbria,  for  boys  of  the  invaded  district 
between  9  and  14  years.  Organized  under  the  legal  title  of  Colonie 
dei  Giovine  Lavoratariy  and  by  private  beneficence,  the  project 
was  regarded  as  of  such  social  significance  that  an  original  grant 
of  75,000  lire  ($16,000) ,  supplemented  by  subsequent  ones,  was  n\ji(le 
by  the  Minister  of  Arms  and  MunitionS|  and  later  increased  by 
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subscriptions  from  the  American  Red  Cross  and  private  benelaction& 
The  first  colonia  to  be  established  has  for  its  scope  to  secure  tracts 
of  unused  land,  to  organize  the  labor  of  the  boys  applying  for 
entrance,  and  to  offer  not  only  agricultural  courses  but  also,  by 
arrangements  with  the  industries  of  neighboring  centers^  training 
in  trades  and  handicrafts.  There  is  also  contemplated  an  essentially 
instructional  side  in  a  four  years'  elementary  course,  supplemented 
by  a  two  years'  popular  course,  but  of  more  intensive  character  than 
the  aouole  pofolare.  In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances  of  the 
students,  especial  attention  to  ethical  training  is  frit  to  be  necessary. 
If  successful  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  take  over  the 
movement,  and  the  experiment  be  expanded  to  a  chain  of  such 
eolonie. 

(f )    EXTHA-SCHOUISTIG  ACTIViTlES.    ' 

/Signs  of  the  awakening  of  the  schools  to  national  service  along 
many  lines  apart  from  the  strictly  scholastic  abound  during  the 
past  two  years.  Exhibits  of  didactic  material,  manufactured  by 
school  children,  have  been  held  at  various  points,  notably  at  Naples, 
showing  both  regional  products  and  use  of  materials,  as  well  as 
national  character  and  utility.  The  real  economic  value,  also,  was 
plain,  in  view  of  the  closing  of  the  Italian  frontiers,  and  the  cutting 
off  of  school  supplies  as  well  as  others.  Amid  these  most  adverse 
conditions  the  discovery  that  Italian  talent  was  able  to  devise  and 
make  school-room  equipment  constituted  a  long  step  forward  in 
Italy's  economic  emancipation.  In  pursuance  of  the  project  of  a 
national  system  of  book  printing  and  binding  set  forth J;)y  a  meeting 
of  all  interested  in  handicrafts,  held  at  Milan  in  April,  1917,  courses 
in  bookbinding  in  certain  city  schools  were  attempted,  and  excellent 
work  along  this  line  has  been  exhibited.  The  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Physical  Training  in  Italy,  meeting  in  June,  1917,  vigorously 
urged  definite  courses  in  physical  training  and  especially  that  sports 
be  incorporated  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  latter  demand  drew 
unexpected  impetus  from  the  physical  training  imparted  recruits, 
with  the  consequent  radical  improvement  in  physique  and  morale. 
Advocates  of  the  movement  claimed  to  see  in  the  final  triumph  on 
the  Piave  the  manifest  proof  of  the  value  of  sports  and  athletics. 
Schools  of  child  welfare  have  been  established  at  various  points, 
generally  in  connection  with  orphanages  and  asUi  for  destitute  chil- 
dren from  the  invaded  regions.  Their  aim  has  been  to  give  a  practi- 
cal and  solid  basis  of  training  to  all  persons  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  children,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  among 
the  women  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  crowded  centers  and  in  remote 
sections,  and  thus  to  combat  Italy's  high  rate  of  infant  mortality. 
While  not  under  the  control  of  the  Grovernment,  these  schools  have 
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bad  its  cordial  encoaragement  and  frequent  subsidies  for  certain 
lines  of  investigation,  and  they  have  exercised  a  definite  reciprocal 
effect  upon  the  official  system  of  public  instruction. 

(g)    HOSPITAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  WOUNDSD  ITALIAN  SOLDIEBS. 

Wounded  Italian  soldiers  were  given  elementary  instruction  in 
hospital  schools  at  various  points,  conducted  by  teachers  assigned 
from  the  public  schools  and  by  volunteers.  Chief  of  these  were  the 
schools  at  Milan  and  Naples,  which  led  the  way  in  securing  govern- 
mental inspection  and  concession  of  the  right  of  examinations  for 
the  third-grade  finishing  certificate  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
work  was  organized  along  the  two  lines  of  instruction  for  total 
illiterates,  and  for  backward  soldiers  of  mental  advancement  meas- 
ured by  the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  elementary.  Classes  in  choral 
singing  were  introduced  with  the  aim  of  discovering  wounded  men 
of  musical  abilities  and  training  them  for  popular  choral  instruction. 
Marked  interest  was  aroused  among  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
by  a  governmental  appeal  for  voluntary  contributions  to  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  reeducation  work  among  the  soldiers.  Practically 
every  elementary  school  in  the  Kingdom  contributed. 

Accounts  of  this  eminently  successful  work  are  of  real  pedagogical 
value  to  students  of  the  relative  capacities  and  aptitudes  of  children 
and  adults.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  account  of 
Signorina  Paltrinieri,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Milan  school,  who 
has  best  outlined  the  spirit  and  significance  of  this  work  in  the  life 
of  the  nation: 

These  schools  were  not  for  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  wounded,  nor 
for  their  training  in  trades  and  crafts;  they  were  for  the  teaching  of  book 
subjects  and  for  adults,  most  of  whom,  even  the  youngest,  would  seem  beyond 
the  plastic  age.    And  yet  the  results  were  amazing. 

As  regards  the  teach  in;:  material,  all  were  peasants  or  drawn  from  the  lowest 
urban  classes,  economically  and  socially.  Most  were  unable  to  read  and  write, 
though  many  had  attended  one  or  more  of  the  first  three  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary Bchoola,  but  had  dropped  out  and  had  forgotten  practically  all  they 
had  ever  learned.  The  distinctive  characteristic  common  to  all  was  the  intense 
desire  to  retrieve  lost  time  and  opportunltiea  The  hospital  schoolroom  was 
not  only  crowded  during  school  hours,  but  was  after  hours  a  center  for  those 
wishing  to  finish  tasks  and  to  talk  over  problems  connected  with  the  lessons. 
There  were  many  points  of  difference  between  the  ordinary  school  urchin  and 
these  feverishly  ardent  boys  of  larger  growth.  These  soldier  pupils  forgot 
that  the  day  was  a  holiday.  They  always  had  in  the  bookbag  the  book  and 
copybook  and  pencil  needed  and  were  always  proof  against  such  distractions 
as  impede  the  usual  elementary  school.  To  them  the  conquering  of  the  task  in 
hand  was  ttie  vital  point 

The  reasons  given  by  the  soldier  pupils  for  their  Ignorance  were  strikingly 
illuminating  for  the  life  and  psychology  of  the  people ;  the  schoolhouse  was  too 
&r  from  home*  the  boy  had  no  good  clothes,  the  family  could  not  or  would 
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not  get  along  without  bis  earnings,  etc.  With  yet  others  plain  laadlness  and 
loafing,  confessed  with  boyish  Ingenlousness,  made  them  shirk,  and  they  quit 
school  as  soon  as  possible.  '*  If  my  daddy  (pare)  had  only  given  me  a  sound 
licking  and  marched  me  off  to  school*'  was  the  most  common  lament,  voiced 
in  all  the  dialects  of  Italy. 

In  point  of  inieUigeneOj  pore  and  simple,  the  child  has  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage over  the  adult.  His  mind  is  fresh,  open,  ready  to  receive  the  stamp 
upon  the  proverbial  wax.  The  adult  is  what  he  Is.  We  can  make  him  better ; 
we  can  change  the  directions  of  his  thoughts  and  ideas ;  but  mold  him  as  we 
will — no. 

In  application,  of  course,  the  adult  has  the  indisputable  advantage.  He  knows 
the  hours  for  lessons  are  limited.  He  is  det^mined  to  get  the  very  most  out 
of  them.  His  attention  Is  seldom  distracted.  Bven  distinguished  vlsitor»~ 
so  eagerly  welcomed  by  children — can  not  break  the  severe  and  impertuibable 
calm  of  these  soldier  pupils.  Visitors  pass  from  bencdi  to  bench,  smiling,  en- 
thusiastic, patronizing.  These  model  pupils  look  up,  answer  respectfully,  smile 
from  the  depths  of  those  Inscrutable  eyes — and  even  before  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment Is  well  out  of  the  room  have  plunged  again  into  their  tasks. 

As  regards  the  wiU^  this  is  the  wedge  for  the  adult.  By  dint  of  patience, 
of  study,  of  determination,  they  do  the  impossible.  The  yrtR,  toov  acts  power- 
fully on  their  physical  condition.  Men,  wounded  in  the  right  hand,  gra^>ed 
the  pen  and  guiding  the  wounded  member  with  the  sound  one,  day  by  day 
by  desperate  efforts  gained  freedom  of  movement.  Men  with  head  wounds 
suffered  terribly  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  but  they  never  missed 
school. 

In  experience  of  life  and  stock  of  ideas  no  compariaon  Is  possible.  Other  conald- 
erations  apart,  an  enormous  saving  of  time  and  energy  was  found  in  not  having 
to  explain  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life  to  the  adult,  as  has  to  be  done  with 
the  child.  The  adult  applies  everything  as  he  progresses.  In  point  of  stock  of 
^cord8y  tfowever,  the  child  does  not  differ  so  markedly  from  the  Illiterate  adult. 
The  Italian  peasant,  no  matter  of  what  dialect,  has  an  extremely  limited  vocabu- 
lary. So  has  the  child.  But  the  child  is  always,  consciously  and  nncimsdoosly, 
enlarging  his  stock  of  words ;  the  adult  is  content  with  what  he  has. 

Coming  now  to  the  application  of  these  diverse  mental  aptitudes  to  th« 
acquisition  of  school  subjects,  less  difficulty  in  direction  was  encountered  by  the 
child  than  by  the  adult.  The  child  has  a  tabula  ra^a  of  a  mind.  He  hears  a 
sound  clear  and  distinct.  He  does  not  confuse  it  with  other  sounds.  It  does  not 
start  in  him  a  train  of  kindred  concepts.  H^  puts  down  what  he  hears.  The 
adult,  on  the  other  hand,  hears  a  sound ;  it  awakens  Innumerable  dormant  asso- 
ciations. His  dialect  Is  another  ever-present  obstacle.  The  struggle  to  cut 
these  away  is  unceasingly  hard.  Repetition,  untiring  repetition  by  teacher  and 
pupil,  is  indispensable. 

On  the  subject  of  Composition  for  literary  form  the  child's  composition  is 
better ;  for  subject  matter,  the  adults.  A  soldier  had  for  some  time  been  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  at  not  hearing  from  home.  One  day  he  had  assigned  to  him 
as  a  theme  to  write  a  letter  home  asking  some  favor.  He  fell  to  work  and  wrote 
desperately,  the  teacher  watching  him.  The  letter  was  full  of  ardent  affection, 
of  deep  grief,  of  hope,  of  encouragement  to  his  dear  ones,  but  on  the  theme  as- 
signed nothing.  He  protested  with  emotion  that  he  could  not  write  to  ask  a 
favor  of  poor  folk  who  had  hardly  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

In  arit?ymetio  and  oaloulationt  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  adult  f^r  outstrips  the 
child.  No  time  is  wasted  on  the  tables  with  soldiers — that  Inexhaustible  foun- 
tainhead  of  wasted  time  for  children.    The  man  does  the  problem^  doea  it 
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eomctlj,  Tsrlfles  it,  oat  of  wowm  indd^it  in  hit  old  tndo  or  caQlng  and  goes  on 
tflQnlring  new  fitdlity. 

Id  penmamhp  and  drtiwkto,  aa  between  the  man  and  the  child,  the  adult  has 
a  hardness  of  muscle,  the  child  a  weakness  of  hand.  The  man  has  the  better 
trained  eye  and  sense  of  proportion,  the  child  a  singleness  of  ylsion  and  an 
ability  to  isolate  the  object 

In  re&dinff,  the  adult  has  advantages  of  application  that  enable  him  to  do 
in  two  or  tliree  months  what  it  takes  the  child  a  year  to  do.  The  intensive 
drill  upon  individual  letters  is  feasible  and  fruitful  with  adulta,  being  a  drill 
soldier  pupils  enjoy  and  continue  after  hours. 

As  regards  the  emplanation  of  passages  read,  adults  make  a  better  showing 
than  efalldroD.  The  quicker  witted  and  more  attentive  the  child  is»  the  more 
does  he  tend  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  originaL  The  adult,  on  the  contrary, 
changes,  adapta,  discourses  on  it,  if  he  is  talkative,  brings  it  to  the  touch- 
stone of  his  own  experience,  approves  or  rebukes,  in  brief,  incorporates  it 
into  his  mental  life. 

So  with  grammar,  with  Msiory,  with  geography,  with  oral  arithmetic,  with 
the  elements  of  phytkMl  sciences,  each  one  chronicles  a  series  of  victories  f6r 
the  adult  orer  the  child.  Take  the  field  of  history.  The  child  thinks  the  reign 
of  ServiuB  Tnllins  the  least  interesting  of  all;  the  adult,  though  a  peasant, 
grasps  the  force  of  its  economic  and  social  changes.  The  child  will  glibly  tell  of 
the  exile  of  Charles  Albert,  adding  pathetic  personal  touches ;  the  man  will  ten 
of  the  importance  of  his  connection  with  the  constitution  of  1848. 

Now,  what  are  the  net  results  of  this  teaching  of  adult  soldier-pupils?  Il- 
literates, or  practically  such,  in  less  than  one  year  passed  the  examination  di 
compimento  (admission  to  the  fifth  grade).  At  the  Ospedale  deUa  OuastaUa, 
an  illiterate  Sicilian  lad,  with  a  severe  wound  in  his  head,  from  which  the 
fragment  of  shell  could  not  be  extracted,  and  with  his  left  side  completely 
paralyzed,  passed  the  examination  with  the  following  marks  on  a  basis  of  10; 
8  to  dictation,  grammar,  oral  and  written  arithmetic;  7  in  explanation  of 
passages  read ;  6  in  penmanship,  composition,  and  reading. 

Bather  industrial  than  instructional  in  scope,  but  closely  related  is 
the  work  of  the  National  Association  for  Artistic  and  Industrial 
Assiatance  to  the  Wounded  and  the  Invalided,  organised  in  July, 
1917,  and  counting  among  its  membership  thousands  of  eminent  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  Its  aims  are  to  forward  the  artistic 
and  industrial  progress  of  soldier  pupils  by  governmental  and  local 
encouragement,  to  assist  former  pupils  in  the  establishment  of  busi- 
ness, to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  their  products  for  them  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  and  urban  magazines,  to  enlist  the  active 
cooperation  of  eminent  artists  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  organize 
rommittees  in  every  part  of  Italy.  The  work  of  the  association  has 
h&en  of  great  value  in  spreading  an  interest  in  matters  artistic  among 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  showing  them  the  means  of  develop- 
ing latent  talent 

(h)    FBOJBOTBD  PIM.N8  FOR  SCHOOLS  AFTER  THS  WAR. 

Since  early  in  the  war  steadily  increasing  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  public  instruction  adapted  to 
poit-war  conditions.    This  took  definite  shape  in  the  appointment, 
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in  June,  1918,  by  royal  decree,  of  a  oommissioii,  headed  by  the  Ifin- 

ister  of  Public  Instruction  and  composed  of  members  of  the  Con- 
siglio  Superiore  and  persons  eminent  in  the  educational  life  of 
Italy,  to  study  and  report  Upon  the  subjects  and  form  of  education 
adapted  to  the  solution  of  the  most  urgent  problems  that  will  then 
confront  the  nation.  The  scope  of  this  commission  as  a  whole  is 
practically  unlimited,  comprising,  as  it  does,  all  forms  of  national, 
social,  and  educational  activity.  It  will  work  by  sections,  one  of 
which  will  have  under  its  especial  charge  the  study  of  national  cul- 
ture, educational  and  instructional.  The  tentative  outline  of  the 
activities  of  the  commission  indicates  that  it  will  study  not  merely 
the  transitory  and  superficial  measures  necessitated  by  disarmament, 
but  the  graver  problems  consequent  thereon.  The  commission  is 
instructed  to  take  a  historical  survey  of  Italian  school  life  under  all 
its  phases  and  to  avail  itself  of  all  social  and  educational  investiga- 
tions undertaken  by  official  and  private  organizations.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm  by  Italian 
teachers  of  all  grades,  who  indicate  an  ardent  wish  to  cooperate  in 
all  its  labors. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  composite  report  of  the  com- 
mission appeared  the  same  week  as  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Tlie  plan  of  the  several  educational  reforms,  unanimously  approved 
and  recommended  for  immediate  action,  fell  under  the  following 

heads :  ^      "N 

1.  The  thorough  executien  of  all  school  laws  and  the  overhauling 
of  the  national  financial  i^stem  to  this  end. 

2.  The  organic  inclusion,  within  the  national  system  of  education, 
of  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  by  means  of  the  subsidizing  or 
nationalizing  of  existing  ones,  and  the  establishment  of  many  others. 

3.  The  continuous  construction,  within  the  period  of  five  years,  of 
all  school  buildings  lacking  to  the  needs  of  population  and  the  legal 
announcement  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  them. 

4.  The  establishment  of  at  least  one  compulsory  school  of  four 
grades  in  each  commune. 

5.  The  establishment  of  especially  adapted  secondary  schools  for 
the  preliminary  professional  training  of  teachers. 

6.  The  raising  of  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  to  8,000  lire 
($600)  and  the  investing  of  the  teaching  profession  with  enhanced 
moral  and  social  preatige. 

7.  The  lengthening  of  the  school  year  and  the  requirement  of  the 
teacher  to  take  part  in  civic  and  communal  tasks. 

8.  The  fixing  of  the  final  leaving  age  of  pupils  at  18  years. 

9.  The  establishment  of  compulsory  aahools  for  illitefate  adults 
op  to  46  years. 
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10.  Hie  €Btebiialiinent,  on  the  appHcatioii  of  eommimml  udkori- 
tiee,  of  p<9uiar  oouraeB,  adiook  of  iiygiene  aad  saiiitatiop,  lin- 

11.  The  mbordinadon  of  tiie  national  budget  to  the  needs  of 
popular  education,  and  not  yice  Tensa. 

12.  The  XMLjing  of  greater  attention  to  womui^s  place  in  the  na- 
tionai  life,  with  eqwcial  regard  to  iim  needa  of  peasant  and  labbr- 
ing  women: 

To  students  of  education  the  striking  feature  of  this  more  is 
the  proof  it  affords  that  Italy  conceives  of  no  renewal  of  her  eco- 
nomic iifie  without  the  aoeompanying  reform  in  her  edncational 
system* 

III.  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Italian  scheme  of  education  the  scuole  medie  are  held  to 
include  industrial  and  cominercial  scho<^,  the  istituti  teenioi^  the 
normal  scfaoole,  the  ginnaai  and  the 


(a)    INOUSTBIAL  AND  00MM£BCIAL  6CHOOUL 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  brought  out  clearly  the  need  of 
reform  in  the  general  group  of  industrial  schools,  occupying  as  these 
do  so  important  a  place  in  the  practical  training  of  the  nation's 
youth.  Especial  attention  began  to  center  two  years  ago  upon  tlie 
industrial  and  commercial  divisions,  and  early  in  1917,  by  minis- 
terial decree,  the  few  schools  of  this  type  already  in  existence  were 
developed,  their  numbers  largely  increased,  and  their  relations  with 
the  elementary  schools  below  and  with  the  istituti  tecmci  above  were 
dearly  defined. 

The  industrial  schools  thus  enlarged  are  denominated  Boyal  In- 
dustrial Schools  of  the  Second  Grade.  They  are  103  in  number,  sit- 
uated in  the  populous  centers,  and  designed  to  offer  in  a  four-years 
course  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
future  heads  of  artistic  and  industrial  manufacturing  establishments. 
To  the  first  class  of  these  schools  are  admitted  pupils  having  either 
(a)  a  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  vocational  schools  of  the 
1st  grade,  or  (&)  the  leaving  certificate  from  the  higher  elementary 
schools,  or  {e)  in  the  discretion  of  the  director,  those  12  years  of 
age  and  presenting  an  examination  upon  selected  subjects  comprised 
in  the  programs  of  the  higher  elementary  course.  Continuous  prog- 
ress in  the  industrial  school  group  was  further  sought  in  the  new 
rules  for  the  admission  of  pupils  from  the  industrial  schools  of  Uie 
2nd  grade  to  the  more  highly  specialized  schools  of  the  3d  grade. 
For  this  was  accepted,  (a)  the  leaving  certificates  of  the  technical  or 
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complemeDtary  school,  royal  or  private,  or  (&)  the  certificate  of  pro- 
motion from  tiie  second  to  tiie  third  communal  course  of  the  Boyal 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  or  (o)  ceortificate  of  promotion  examination, 
or  (d)  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  royal  commercial  school  of  the 
second  grade  with  special  examination  on  selected  subjects.    The 

19  royal  industrial  or  vocational  schools  of  the  third  grade  offer  spe- 
cialized courses  in  weaving  and  dyeing,  silk  industry,  working  on 
hides  and  skins,  mechanics,  paper  industry,  forestry,  typography, 

electric  engineering,  and  radio-telegraphy.  Admission  of  pupils 
of  the  second  grade  to  them  also  requires  the  certificate  specifying 
the  specialty  in  which  the  pupil  has  worked,  or  the  leaving  certifi- 
cate of  the  commercial  school  embracing  subjects  continued  in  tliu 
royal  vocational  schools. 

Similarly  the  27  royal  commercial  schools  of  the  second  grade 
hold  the  same  rank  as  the  industrial,  affording  instruction  for  man  - 
agers  and  employees  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  offering  a  coui-se 
covering  four  years,  or,  in  the  case  of  schools  annexed  to  a  royal 
commercial  school  of  the  third  grade  or  advanced  grade,  three 
years.  Admission  to  the  first  class  of  the  commercial  schools  of  the 
second  grade  is  (a)  upon  completion  of  10  years  of  age  and  the 
certificate  of  the  maturitd  examination  from  the  higher  elementary 
schools,  or  (6)  the  leaving  certificates  of  the  royal  commercial 
school,  or  (c)  certified  three  years'  attendance  thereon,  or  {d)  in 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  completion  of  12  years  of  age  and  the 
passing  of  examination  upon  selected  subjects  of  the  course  of  the 
coiiimercial  school.  The  11  royal  commercial  schools  of  the  third 
grade,  located  in  the  large  cities,  admit  only  complete  graduates  of 
schools  of  the  second  grade. 

By  the  regulation,  especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  professional 
qualifications  of  the  directors  of  these  respective  schools.  The  di- 
rector of  the  industrial  school  shall  be  in  immediate  charge  of  in- 
struction in  the  teclmical  subjects  and  the  related  applied  sciences. 
If  in  a  women's  school,  the  directress  shall  be  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  subjects  of  a  domestic  or  graphic  nature,  or  those  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  school's  existence.  Similarly,  in  the  royal  commercial 
school  the  director  shall  be  in  immediate  supervision  of  instruction  in 
the  subjects  of  international  commerce  and  trade,  physical,  political 
and  conmiercial  geography,  and  legal  and  economic  subjects. 

(b)    TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Ranking  immediately  above  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools 

of  the  second  grade  are  the  technical  schools  intermediate  between 

the  higher  elementary  schools  and  the  istituti  tecmcij  admitting 

"-upils  upon  the  completion  of  the  higher  elementary  courses,  and 

^n  special  examination  in  Italian,  mathematics,  and  the  elements 
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of  the  physical  sciences.  Their  courses  cover  three  years,  and  upon 
their  completion  the  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  istituU  teotiici^  the  most 
highly  specialized  of  all  the  divisions  of  secondary  education.  In  the 
field  of  the  lower  technical  schools  Sig.  Berenini  has  proposed  to  the 
Consiglio  Superiore  certain  reforms  calcolated  to  subserve  more  fully 
the  scientific  needs  of  the  nation.   Chief  among  these  are : 

1.  The  decrease  of  two  hours  weekly  in  the  schedule  of  each  class, 
thus  leaving  three  afternoons  per  week  free  of  teaching,  to  be  de- 
voted pref^nbly  to  physical  education  and  the  combination  of  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  thus  preserving  in  the  school  all  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  by  the  law. 

2.  The  lightening  of  some  subjects  and  distribution  of  others 
through  the  three  years,  as,  for  example,  in  Italian,  the  abolition 
of  all  rules  of  composition  as  well  as  all  memorizing  of  names  in 
Italian  literature ;  the  coordination  of  all  study  of  Italian  literature 
with  history,  substituting  for  the  systematic  and  chronological  study 
of  history  the  biographical  and  episodic  method ;  the  reservation  of 
the  difficult  points  of  cosmography  for  the  second  class;  the  begin-> 
ning  of  geometry  in  the  first  class,  and  its  limitation  to  a  purely 
experimental  and  graphic  nature. 

3.  The  rendering  identical  the  technical  schools  for  girls  with  those 
for  boys,  in  subjects,  arrangement  of  courses,  and  schedules,  except 
for  instruction  in  domestic  art& 

(c)    NOBHAIi  SCHOOLS  AND  TBACHEKS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Italy  was 
earnestly  and  continuously  discussed  for  years  before  Italy's  en- 
trance into  the  war.  With  new  and  unprecedented  demands  upon 
the  schools,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  the  traditional 
subjects  and  methods  of  tmining  teachers  were  too  exclusively 
literarj'  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  school  and  that  they 
must  be  thoroughly  reconstructed.  Under  the  existing  system, 
teachers  are  trained  in  normal  schools,  separate  for  men  and  women^ 
and  offering  three  years'  courses  in  pedagogy,  lectures  and  theory, 
ethics,  Italian  language,  literature,  history  and  geography,  mathe- 
matics, elements  of  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  drawing,  penmanship, 
elements  of  agriculture,  gymnastics,  and  practice  teaching  in  the 
first  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  For  men,  gymnastics  and 
manual  arts^  and  for  women,  household  arts  and  kindergarten  teach- 
ing are  also  required.  Completion  of  the  studies  of  the  higher  ele- 
mentary school  with  examinations  on  selected  subjects  is  necessary 
for  admission. 

In  the  criticism  of  the  old  order  of  training,  and  the  demand  for 
a  more  modem  type,  individuals,  teacher's  associations^  and  the 
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press  participated.  The  National  Teachers'  Association,  meeting 
in  Borne  in  1918  and  using  as  a  basis  the  results  of  the  referendum 
taken  among  the  teachers  of  17  cities  and  towns,  well  summed  up 
the  situation  as  follows: 

The  elementary  school  had  in  the  last  few  jrears  become  com- 
pletely transformed  in  its  character,  and  the  demands  made  upon 
it  had  changed  as  well.  It  had  doubled  its  content,  and  in  its 
programs,  no  matter  with  what  shortcomings,  was  at  least  attempt- 
ing to  embrace  a  new  field  of  activities,  and  so  to  keep  abreast  of 
modem  conditions.  With  this  development,  the  normal  schools, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own^  had  not  kept  pace.  They  had  been 
forced  to  continue  to  train  teachers  for  the  simple  and  primitive 
schools  of  half  a  century  ago,  long  since  outgrown,  and  they  simply 
could  not  give  adequate  preparation  for  the  complex  demands  of 
modem  life. 

This  nation-wide  demand  for  normal  teaching  reform  crystalized 
early  in  1918  in  a  bill  presented  by  Sig.  Berenini  for  passage  by 
the  Italian  Parliament.  Its  progressive  nature  once  made  known, 
the  bill  found  instant  and  hearty  support,  and  the  senate  passed  it 
with  but  little  delay.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  however,  it  en* 
countered  unexpected  opposition,  and  in  June,  1918,  was  referred  to 
a  conference  committee.  Though  its  actual  enactment  was  thus  post- 
poned, yet  its  passage  is  confidently  anticipated.  In  content  and 
scope  this  bill  marks  so  decided  an  advance  in  the  training  of  na- 
tional teachers  as  to  merit  a  careful  examination  of  its  main  lines, 
based  upon  the  actual  legal  provisions. 

1,  Purpose, — ^The  teachers'  institute  (isHtuto  magistrale)  has  the 
aim  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  popular  schools. 
It  shall  be  for  men  and  for  women,  separate.  If  for  men,  it  shall 
be  of  four  years ;  if  for  women,  seven  years,  the  first  two  years  to  be 
counted  as  belonging  to  the  istittUi  of  the  first  grade,  and  the  last  five 
to  those  of  the  second  grade. 

?.  Relation  to  the  present  normal  schools. — ^The  existing  normal 
schools  for  women,  with  the  annexed  practice  schools,  are  to  be  trans- 
formed into  women's  istituti  magistrali  of  seven  years;  those  without 
annexed  practice  schools  are  to  be  transformed  into  men's  istituti 
maffistraU  of  four  years,  corresponding  to  the  last  four  years  of  the 
seven-year  type,  particular  details  to  be  left  to  the  ministerial  decree. 
Existing  provincial,  communal  and  other  istituti  for  the  training  of 
teachers  may  secure  rating  as  istituti  magistrali  upon  conforming  in 
all  respects  to  the  present  law. 

S.  Subjects  to  be  taught. — ^The  subjects  of  the  first  six  classes  of 

the  women's  istituti  shall  be:  Italian  language,  literature,  history 

and  geography,  general  pedagogy  and  ethics,  French,  mathematics, 

-^hysical  and  natural  sciences,  domestic  arts,  drawing  and  penman* 
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ship,  flinging  and  physical  education.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  first  three  classes  of  the  men's  istUtUi  shall  be  identical  with 
those  for  the  corresponding  years  of  women\i  istdtuH^  except  for  the 
addition  of  agriculture,  hygiene,  and  two  years  of  manual  arts.  In 
the  last  class  of  all  istUuH  shall  be:  History  and  methodology  of 
pedagogy,  hygiene,-  agriculture,  singing,  advanced  physical  edu- 
cation, and  practice  teaching  in  the  annexed  elementary  or 
I>opular  school,  or  kindergarten.  Instruction  in  hygiene  is  to  be 
imparted  by  specialists,  and  that  in  agriculture  by  a  traveling  in- 
structor, or  by  an  instructor  in  a  neighboring  practical  school  of 
Agriculture,  or  by  govemmentally  certified  individuals.  In  localities 
where  constant  emigration  exists,  instruction  may  be  imparted  to 
pupils  of  the  last  year  by  qualified  persons  on  the  Government,  in- 
dustries, social  conditicHis,  etc.,  of  the  countries  to  which  such  emi- 
gration tends,  in  10  lessons  outside  the  regular  schedule.  For  each 
such  course  of  instruction  in  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  emigration  a 
fee  of  ^  lire  ($4)  per  year  may  be  charged.  The  weekly  schedule 
of  the  isHtuto  magutrale  shall  not  exceed  24  hours  for  any  class,  not 
including  those  devoted  to  singing  and  physical  education.  Details 
of  the  order  of  subjects,  etc.,  shall  be  determined  by  the  subsequent 
ministerial  regulations. 

^.  Annexed  practice  sohoole. — ^To  every  istituto  magistrale  shall 
be  axmexed  for  purposes  of  practice  teaching  at  least  one  complete 
grade  of  the  elementary  or  popular  school,  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  igHtuto;  and  if  there  are  more  than  three  sections 
of  these  there  shall  be  annexed  one  additional  grade  of  the  practice 
school  for  each  section.  To  every  women's  utitwto  there  shall  be 
annexed  one  class  at  least  of  the  asili  infantilis  it  being  left  to 
ministerial  regulation  to  reorganise  the  existing  FroBbelian  classes 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  needs  of  the  iatitwto.  Subject  to  the  general 
oversight  of  the  head  of  the  istitutOj  the  management  of  the  annexed 
practice  schools  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  professor  of  pedagogy, 
except  that  the  courses  in  mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences 
in  such  practice  schools  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  teacher  of  these 
sciences.  In  instructional  matters  the  teacher  of  pedagogy  shall  be 
assisted  by  the  professor  of  manual  arts  and  drawing  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  determined  by  ministerial  decree. 

6.  Admdssion  to  the  istituH  fnagistrali, — Admission  to  the  first 
class  of  the  wcxnen's  seven-year  course  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
required  for  admission  to  the  first  class  of  the  middle  schools  of 
the  first  grade;  to  all  other  classes  by  promotion  examination. 

Admission  to  the  first  class  of  the  men's  four-year  istituto  shall 
be  by  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  class  of 
the  ginnasi  on  the  basis  of  the  required  examination;  to  all  the 
other  classes  by  promotion  examination. 
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6.  Relation  to  other  schooh, — ^The  relation  between  the  aeyeral 
classes  of  the  Utituto  magistrale  and  the  other  middle  schools  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Oiunta  of  the  Consiglio  Superiore.  Promotion 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  in  force  for  the  other  middle  schools; 
but  examinations  shall  be  obligatory  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  in  pedagogy  and  ethics  up  to  the  end  of  the  next  to  the  last  year. 
A  special  examination  on  hygiene  and  agriculture  is  required  at 
the  end  of  the  course.  Passing  of  the  yearly  examinations  upon 
singing  and  physical  education  is  required  for  promotion  and  for  the 
qualification  for  teaching. 

7.  Diplomas^  fees^  etc. — ^The  istituti  magiatrdli  confer  the  diploma 
of  qualification  for  teaching  in  elementary  and  popular  schools 
upon  the  completion  of  the  respective  seven  or  four  years'  courses. 
Candidates  must  have  completed  their  eighteenth  year. 

Graduated  fees  for  admission,  attendance,  and  examinations  in 
various  subjects  and  years  are  charged. 

8.  Equipment. — ^Every  istituto  magistralej  both  for  men  and 
women,  shall  be  provided  with  (a)  a  scientific  cabinet  for  instruc- 
tion and  experiment,  in  charge  of  the  respective  teachers;  {h)  labo- 
ratories for  manual  arts,  hygiene,  agriculture,  drawing,  and  practice 
teaching,  each  in  charge  of  the  respective  teacher;  {c)  a  teachei^' 
museum  for  instruction  and  practice  teaching,  in  charge  of  the 
teacher  of  pedagogy ;  {d)  a  library  and  reading  room,  in  charge  of 
the  teacher  of  history  and  geography;  and  {e)  a  well-equipped 
gynmasium  and  hall  for  teachers  of  physical  education  and  singing. 
For  expenses  incurred  under  this  head,  160,000  lire  ($30,000)  shall 
be  appropriated  for  1918-19,  to  be  increased  by  50,000  annually  up 
to  300,000  lire. 

9.  Maintenance. — The  Province  in  which  the  istituto  is  situated 
shall  provide  the  site  and  building,  the  furniture  and  school  equip- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  strictly  didactic  apparatus  detailed  above, 
and  lighting  and  heating  service.  The  commune  in  which  the  isti- 
tuto  is  situated  shall  provide  the  site,  buildings,  and  equipments  of 
the  practice  schools  annexed,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed in  them.  The  Government  shall  provide  the  salaries  of  the 
teaching  personnel  of  the  ietituto  itself. 

10.  Teaohera. — ^The  teachers  of  the  iatituto  shall  be  as  follows,  with 
the  grouping  of  subjects  as  indicated : 

One  teacher  (Class  A^)  of  pedagogy,  ethics,  and  practice  teach- 
ing; 8  teachers  (2  of  Class  A  and  1  of  Class  B)  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, literature  and  history,  and  geography;  1  teacher  (Class  A) 
of  French;  1  teacher  (Class  A)  of  natural  sciences;  1  teacher  (Class 

^^By  Class  A  are  denoted  Incumbents  of  the  full  chair,  with  complete  control  of  subject 
and  methods.  By  Classes  B  and  C  are  denoted  assistants  and  subordlnatea,  responslbU 
to  higher  authoritj. 
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A)  of  manual  arts;  1  teaoher  (Class  B)  of  drawing  and  penman* 
ship;  1  teacher  (Class  B)  of  d(Hnestic  arts;  1  teacher  (Class  C)  of 
physical  edncation;  and  1  instructor  of  hygiene  and  singing. 

If  in  women's  isHtuto^  1  teacher,  of  Class  B,  of  domestic  arts,  and 
1  mistress  of  the  infant  dasa 

Especial  care  shall  be  had  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher  of  manual 
arts.  He  shall  be  selected  only  by  competitive  examination  and 
must  be  a  person  holding  the  regular  qualifying  degree  in  manual 
arts;  or,  under  temporary  provisions  of  the  ministerial  regulation, 
a  person  who  has  for  four  years  taken  summer  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects, with  successful  qualifying  examinations.  For  the  men's  isH^ 
ttUOj  also,  an  instructor  in  agriculture  is  required.  With  the  view 
of  ultinuitely  establishing  distinctive  schools  of  manual  arts,  provi* 
sion  diall  be  made  in  the  men's  istituto^  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Consigiio  Superiore,  for  two  years'  courses  in  manual  arts,  embracing 
practical  exercises,  mechanics,  technical  training,  drawing,  and  the 
history  and  theory  of  manual-arts  education. 

11,  Application  of  the  law. — ^The  present  law,  in  its  practical  ef« 
fects  and  modifications  of  groups  of  studies,  ^all  be  gradually  ap- 
plied from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1918-19,  in  accordance 
with  specific  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Consigiio  Su« 
periore.  Administrative  heads  of  the  present  normal  schools  shall 
be  ex  officio  heads  of  the  new  isUtuH  magistralL 

Despite  some  points  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  educational  thinkers — as,  for  example,  the  organic  grouping 
of  Italian  history  and  geography  in  one  chair — ^the  spirit  and  pro- 
visions of  the  projected  law  receive  practically  universal  approval 
throughout  Italy.  It  is  regarded  as  realizing  reforms  long  needed 
in  the  training  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  following  respects :  In 
prolonging  the  course  of  study,  in  reducing  the  excessive  number  of 
hours  of  weekly  schedule,  in  abolishing  pretentious  striving  after 
effect,  in  combining  related  courses  of  instruction,  in  organically 
correlating  them,  and  so  leading  the  pupil  up  to  the  concentration 
upon  exclusively  pedagogical  subjects  during  the  last  year.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  while  a  more  radical  project  for  the 
training  of  teachers  might  have  been  presented,  the  one  actually 
formulated  is  practical  and  feasible,  and,  while  not  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  existing  system,  yet  marks  a  long  step  forward  in  secur- 
ing a  national  body  of  teachers  better  trained  than  any  preceding 
one. 

(d)    OIKNASI  ANn  UGEI. 

The  wave  of  criticism  directed  against  the  various  grades  of  edu- 
cation did  not  stop  short  of  the  traditional,  and  by  their  very  nature, 
conservative  middle  schools  of  these  titles.    Appealing  as  they  do 
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almost  exdnsiyely  to  boys  intended  for  the  universities  and  tbe  pro- 
fessions, they  have  more  steadily  and  suooessfuUy  resisted  all  inno- 
vating projects  than  any  other  type.  However,  even  the  traditional 
ffhmasio'liceo  of  the  classical  type,  while  it  has  maintained  intact 
its  eight  years  of  prevailingly  cultural  character  with  emphasis 
upon  the  ancient  classics,  has  yet  had. to  accept  one  hour  additional 
weekly  in  history  throughout  the  course,  an  hour  additional  in 
mathematics  for  two  years,  and  compulsory  study  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  physical  education.  These  modifications  were  the  work 
of  the  Consiglio  Superiore,  in  1917,  which  thus  sought  to  adapt 
this  type  of  institution  to  the  urgent  needs  of  additional  instruc- 
tion in  sciences  brought  out  by  the  war.  Furthermore,  criticism  of 
static  conditions  shown  by  the  enrollment  of  schools  of  this  narrow 
type  as  contrasted  with  the  far  younger  technical  schools  of  the 
same  grade  had  its  effect  in  the  demand  for  change.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  458  schools  of  the  traditional  type,  scattered  over  Italy, 
enrolled  only  13,000  more  pupils  in  1917  than  they  did  in  1901 — 
54,000  against  44,000;  whereas  the  newer  technical  schools,  number- 
ing 461  and  existing  only  in  central  and  northern  Italy,  had  ad- 
vanced from  50,621  pupils  in  1901  to  182,194  in  1917. 

Italian  critics  of  this  traditional  type  of  school  maintain  that  its 
chief  weakness  is  the  excessive  extension  of  the  programs  of  study, 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  educational  authorities  to  please  both  parties 
and  to  impart  at  once  a  general  and  a  special  culture.  Out  of  this 
very  complexity  has  grown,  however,  an  institution  of  a  very  useful 
nature,  and  one  that,  properly  modified,  bids  fair  to  arrive  at  a  happy 
mean  intermediate  between  the  two  systems  of  training.  This  is  the 
institution  denominated  since  1911  the  girmasio-liceo  modemOy  and 
approaching  closely  the  type  of  scientific  high  school  in  America. 
By  a  species  of  compromise,  the  Consiglio  Superiore  in  1917  in- 
creased the  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  Liatin  to  41,  the 
largest  assigned  any  one  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  it  increased 
the  requirements  in  modem  languages  by  one  hour  weekly  in  each 
throughout  the  entire  course,  allowed  alternation  between  English 
and  German,  and  increased  the  already  existent  scientific  require- 
ments. Despite  the  demand  in  this  as  in  other  fields  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  hours  of  weekly  recitation  the  excessive  number  already  ex- 
isting was  left  untouched  even  in  the  ginnasi-licei  modemij  ranging 
from  22  to  27  or  28  hours,  thus  affording  proof  of  its  unchanged  con- 
servatism. ' 

Discussion  of  the  modifications  in  the  middle  school  best  adapted 
to  suit  needs  after  the  war  has  already  arisen.  It  is  agreed  that 
more  attention  must  be  paid  the  sciences,  modern  languages,  and  the 
modem  sociological  subjects;  that  the  undue  preponderance  of  ex- 
aminations must  be  abolished,  with  transfer  of  emphasis  to  the  daily 
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tasks;  tiiat  the  excessive  number  of  pupils  asmgned  to  each  teacher 
must  be  decreased  to  30  or  40 ;  and  that  better  iraining  must  be  de- 
manded for  teachers. 

lY.  UNIVERSITIBS  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

While  no  fundamental  university  reform,  projected  or  actual,  is 
to  be  chronicled  for  the  past  two  years  as  in  the  caae  of  other 
branches  of  education  in  Italy,  yet  in  spirit  the  universities  have  sus- 
tained significant  changes  in  adapting  themselves  heartily  to  the  war 
needs  of  the  nation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  intellectual  in- 
fluence has  been  so  powerful  in  waking  the  nation  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  historical  and  ethnological  reasons  for  Italy's  entrance  into 
the  war,  and  in  keeping  alive  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  con- 
secration to  duty  as  has  been  that  of  the  universitiea  Tbe  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  University  Professors  to  be 
held  under  war  conditions  gathered  in  Home  in  December,  1916.  The 
subjects  proposed  for  discussion  reflected  the  new  and  vigorous  spirit 
that  had  come  to  be  infused  into  the  ancient  seats  of  learning: 

1.  The  future  of  the  Italian  book,  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
developing  the  national  publication  of  literary  and  scientific  mate^ 
rial. 

2.  Methods. of  fuller  participation  by  the  universities  in  the  aims 
and  prosecution  of  the  war. 

3.  The  attracting  of  foreign  students  to  Italian  universities,  and 
the  proper  rating  to  be  given  them  for  work  presented. 

4.  The  development  of  a  national  system  of  science,  with  endow- 
ments of  scientific  museums,  cabinets,  and  laboratories. 

5.  Fundamental  reforms  in  university  administration  and  instruc- 
tion relative  to  war  needs,  especially  in  the  schools  of  pedagogy,  the 
literatures  of  allied  countries,  and  the  applied  sciences. 

6.  War-time  preparation  to  be  required  of  entering  students. 

7.  Seasons  for  the  resumption  of  the  competitions  for  university 
chairs  falling  vacant,  the  naming  of  the  rectors  by  the  ministry 
only  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  guarantees  of  impartial  hearing 
of  university  professors  under  charges  before  impartial  and  com- 
petent authorities,  and  a  system  of  international  interchange  of  pro- 
fessors. 

Formulated  reports  embodying  the  sentiment  of  the  association 
upon  these  topics  were  transmitted  for  the  approval  of  the  minister 
and  for  his  support  for  legal  enactment. 

In  the  essentially  instructional  domain,  of  interest  is  the  concerted 
move  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in 
many  of  the  larger  Italian  umversities.  Fostered  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Consiglio  Superiora,  espeoial  effcMis 
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INTRODUCTION. 

mSTORIOAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  tlie  press  reports  bearing  upon  conditions  in  Russia  since  the 
outbreak  oi  the  revolution  in  March,  1917,  little  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  tremendous  changes  that  have  shaken  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  in  that  country.  One  needs  only  read  Vyestnik  Vr«- 
mennavo  Pravitelstva  (Messenger  of  the  Provisional  Government), 
Russia's  official  gazette  for  the  publication  of  the  acts  and  decrees 
promulgated  by  the  various  ministries  and  other  administrative 
bodies  since  the  revolution,  to  become  impressed  with  the  deep  and 
far-reaching  reforms  that  have  uprooted  the  entire  system  of  the  old 
education  built  on  principles  of  autocracy  and  the  privileges  of  the 
few.  A  school  system  of  such  a  type  could  not  exist  in  a  country 
striving  for  democracy.  This  was  realized  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Prince  Lvov  and  later  on  by  Alexander  E^erenski.^ 

To  eradicate  the  evils  of  that  system,  to  throw  the  schools  open  to 
the  humble  and  the  poor,  to  estabUsh  ''a  single  absolutely  secular 
school  for  all  citizens,''  was  the  task  at  which  the  new  authorities 
set  to  work. 

In  this  report  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  new  laws  and  regulations  since  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution.  Unfortunately  because  of  the  scarcity  of  material  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  at  present  how  far  the  acts  and  decrees  promul- 
gated by  llie  various  authorities  and  outlined  in  this  report  have 

<  The  Piovlrtopal  Oovemment  with  Prince  Lvov  at  its  head  was  organized  soon  after  the  outbreak  at 
f  he  rerolotifla  In  ICarch,  1017,  ^th  the  understanding  that  it  should  hold  power  only  until  the  Constitueiit 
.Uaemhly  should  meet  todecide  Russia's  future  form  of  rule.  Its  first  cabinet  consisted  of  former  members 
of  the  ezecotfTe  oommittee  of  the  Imperial  Duma.  In  July  of  the  same  year  a  more  radical  cabhiet  was 
ionnad  imder  the  leadership  of  Keienski.  A  few  months  later  (i.  e.,  in  November)  the  Provisional  Gov- 
overUuDwn  by  the  Councils  of  Workers,  Soldiers,  and  Peasants  Deputies,  and  the  Soviet 
I^ealB  ■•  Premier  and  Trotski  as  Minis tei  oi  Foieign  Affairs,  was  established  instead. 
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been  actually  carried  out.  Nor  is  it  poeeible  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  educational  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Russia 
since  the  overthrow  of  E^erenski  and  the  establishment  of  the  Lienin- 
Trotski  regime.  For  lack  of  information  this  report  closes,  there- 
fore, with  the  early  months  of  the  Bolshevist  rule% 

The  old  autocracy,  shattered  so  easily,  left  a  heavy  heritage.  As 
is  well  known,  education  in  Russia  is  very  imperfectly  developed. 
The  poUcy  of  the  czars  was  to  impart  to  the  people  knowledge  that 
would  strengthen  their  own  imperialistic  aims.  Nevertheless,  it 
differed  with  each  monarch.  The  reign  of  (^ar  Alexander  I  (1801- 
1825),  especially  its  first  half,  was  marked  by  an  endeavor  to  build 
up  a  national  system  of  education;  his  successor,  Nicholas  I  (1825- 
1855)  saw  in  the  spread  of  schools  and  popular  education  a  dangerous 
weapon  against  autocracy.  The  system  by  which  schools  of  differ- 
ent grades  formed  one  continuous  ascending  chain  was  destroyed 
and  a  high  barrier  was  set  up  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades. 

Eklucation  was  intended  for  the  privileged  classes  only,  and, 
although  the  school  system  was  divided  into  four  grades  (parish 
school,  district  school,  gymnasium,  and  university),  leading  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  highest  type  of  educational  institution,  no 
peasant's  children,  according  to  the  Ukase  issued  in  1813  and  re- 
affirmed in  1827,  were  to  be  admitted  beyond  the  district  school. 
A  few  years  later  even  this  privilege  was  denied  them,  and  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  had  to  be  content  with  the  parish  school  only,  though  in 
Russia  85  per  cent  of  the  total  population  is  rural. 

The  fourth  Minister  of  Instruction,  Shishkov,  with  the  approval  of 
Czar  Alexander  and  in  his  presence,  issued  the  following  statement: 

Knoidedge  is  usefu]  only,  when,  like  salt,  it  is  used  and  offered  in  small  measuKS 
according  to  the  peoi^e's  drcumstances  and  their  needs.  *  *  *  To  teach  tiie  mass 
of  people,  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  how  to  read  will  bring  more  harm  than  good.^ 

This  attitude  was  held  by  the  higher  authorities  for  a  number  of 
decades,  and  neither  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  the  sixties  nor  any 
subsequent  reforms  in  Russian  state  affairs  had  any  considerable  effect 
upon  educational  conditions  in  that  country. 

The  accession  of  Alexander  U  (1855-1881)  was  marked  by  an  intel- 
lectual revival  and  freedom  of  speech,  but  his  assassination  plunged 
the  country  into  a  state  of  reaction.  A  number  of  schools  came 
under  the  control  of  the  church  and  were  governed  by  the  Holy 
Synod,  Russia's  highest  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  church  au- 
thorities also  opened  a  series  of  church  schools,  where  the  child  spent 
his  years  in  learning  how  to  read  church  music  and  church  Slavonic 
characters,  the  rOle  of  which  in  eastern  Europe  may  be  compared  to 
the  part  played  in  the  west  by  Latin.     The  inevitable  cleavage  be- 

iMusiB-Fuihkin,  Bhkola  ▼  KomU,  p.  2X 
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tween  the  secular  public  schools  and  the  parochial  church  schools 
became  wide  and  deep  and  the  passing  over  of  a  pupil  from  a  school 
of  one  type  to  that  of  another  was  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
With  Nicholas  11  (1894r-1917)  came  a  general  revival  of  interest  in 
eduoatioual  matterSi  especially  during  the  years  following  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  The  second  part  of  lus  reign  was  marked  by  an  era 
of  many  pedagogical  congresses,  of  various  schemes  for  reforming  the 
schools,  of  incessant  attempts  toward  the  improvement  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  organization  of  schools  of  a  new  type.  This  re- 
vival, taken  up  by  the  zemstvos  (rural  councils)  and  numerous  private 
agencies,  did  not  succeeed,  however,  in  bringing  about  complete 
reform.  The  most  thoroughly  democratic  reforms,  for  which  the 
progressive  elements  had  been  striving  for  decades,  became  effective 
in  the  early  months  of  new  Russia,  and  only  the  imfortunate  internal 
stiife  of  later  days  prevented  their  complete  realization. 

SECULARIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Provisional  Grovemment  of  1917  was  the 
sectdarization  of  church  schools,  in  order  to  put  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  various  departments  xmder  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  This  important  law,  passed  by  the  Provisional 
Government  on  June  20,  1917,  reads  in  part:^ 

For  «D  actual  and  uniform  realization  of  general  instruction  all  the  elementary 
Bchoola,  included  in  the  school  system,  or  all  those  which  receive  state  grants  for 
their  upkeep  or  for  the  salaries  of  the  personnel,  among  others,  the  church  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Greek-Orthodox  Ghiurch,  as  well  as  the  church  seminaries  and 
two-daas  achools,  are  herewith  transfenred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.' 

This  refonn,  as  can  be  easily  seen,  was  primarily  directed  against 
the  orthodox  parish  church  schools,  the  separatist  tendencies  of  which 
proved  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  diffusion  of  popular  education. 
The  parish  church  schools  differed  widely  in  program  and  spirit  from 
the  neighboring  secular  schools  in  the  same  district.  They  were  under 
strict  supervision  of  the  clergy  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
zemstvo  schools,  which  were  under  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  general  standard  of  instruction  in  the  parish  schools  was 
reputed  to  be  below  that  of  the  zemstvo  schools.  The  zemstvo  social 
workers  long  tried  in  vain  to  take  over  the  parochial  institutions. 
Measures  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  aiming  to  increase  the 
{general  expenditures  for  secular  education,  were  often  defeated  on  the 
ground  that  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  the  parochial  schools. 
The  latter,  although  governed  by  the  church,  enjoyed  grants  appor- 
tioned by  the  state,  which  in  1916  alone,  according  to  the  Russian 

*  All  the  dateain  this  report  are  old  style,  Ruaslaa  cajfrnrtar. 

•  Vjeatnlk  Vrem.  Prav.,  1817,  No.  89. 
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Yearbook  for  that  year,  amoxuated  to  $11,076,383.  The  subsidy 
whioh  the  parochial  schools  reoeiTed  from  the  state  hx  &e  end  facili- 
tated their  final  transfer  from  the  domain  of  the  ohurdi  to  that  of  the 
state  and  made  possible  their  supervision  by  one  central  authority. 

The  final  blow  inflicted  upon  l^e  ecclesiastical  school  authorities 
came  from  the  Soviet  of  the  People's  Commissaries,  which  in  its 
session  of  January  20,  1918,  officially  proidaimed  the  separation  of 
church  and  school.  The  inamediate  effect  of  that  measure  was  the 
elimination  of  the  teaching  of  religion  and  theology  in  all  the  public 
schools  and  the  doing  away  of  all  discrimination  between  pupils  on 
religious  grounds.^ 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 
ntOVISIOKAL   GOyEBNMENT. 

The  administrative  machinery  by  w;hioh  the  state  maintained  its 
control  over  education  has  xmdeigone  radical  changes.  For  the 
better  imderstanding  of  these  changes,  a  word  as  to  school  adminis- 
tration under  the  old  system  seems  necessary. 

Under  the  Czar's  regime  the  entire  state  was  divided  into  15  edu- 
cational districts^  each  headed  by  a  curator.  The  curators,  though 
nominated  by  the  minister^  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Czar,  llie 
power  exercised  by  the  curator  within  his  own  district  was  very  large. 
It  consisted  not  only  in  general  supervision  of  all  grades  of  schools, 
from  the  imiversity  downwards,  but  also  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  tiie 
ordinary  staff  of  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  curator  had  the  right 
to  nominate  for  confinnation  by  the  minister  persons  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  directors  of  secondary  schools,  and  inspectors 
or  deans  of  faculties  in  the  universities. 

The  actual  inspection  of  secondary  schools  was  done  by  his  assist- 
ants, the  district  inspectors^  while  the  supervision  of  elementary 
education  was  exercised  by  the  directors  of  elementary  schools  and 
their  subordinates,  the  inspectors  of  elementary  schools.  Matters 
pertaining  to  reforms  within  the  sphere  of  authority  of  the  curator 
were  decided  by  the  curator's  council,  in  which  the  district  iospectors 
also  participated. 

Through  this  system  of  sdiool  administration  all  grades  of  educa* 
tion  were  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  curator  and  Uirough 
him  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction*  As  a  counterpart  to 
the  ministerial  schools,  organized  and  controlled  by  the  state,  stood 
the  educational  institutions,  established  and  maintained  by  the 
municipaUties  and  zemstvos  in  those  provinces  where  local  self- 
govemments  were  in  existence.  Though  originally  enjoying  great 
liberties,  the  zemstvo  schools  were  gradually  correlated  to  the  min- 
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istarial  schools  by  a  systam  of  provincial  and  district  school  coun- 
qQb,  which  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  ministry  and  the  local 
sdf-govemnient. 

The  distinct  feature  of  these  councils  was  the  active  participation 
of  the  nobility  who,  encouraged  by  the  state,  played  an  important 
r61e  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  schools.  The  inspectors  of  both 
the  ministerial  and  zemstvo  schools  were  looked  upon  with  great 
disfavor  by  the  zemstvo  social  workers,  who  considered  these  officials 
as  state  agents  interested  more  in  the  teachers'  loyalty  toward  the 
ruling  autocracy  than  in  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  pro- 
found hatred  which  the  ministerial  inspectors  had  aroused  manifested 
itself  at  the  first  teachers'  conference,  held  in  Moscow,  immediately 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Czar.  The  cries  there  first  heard  openly  of 
''Down  with  the  hateful  inspectors  of  the  public  schools,  down  with 
the  council  I  The  power  of  the  school  belongs  to  the  teacher!"  ^ 
augured  ill  for  the  system  of  school  inspection,  as  hitherto  practiced 
in  Russia. 

This  dictatorship  ''from  above"  broke  down  completely  with  the 
coming  to  power  of  the  Provisional  Grovemment.  The  policy  of  the 
new  school  authorities  was  to  refer  the  administration  of  the  schools 
to  the  local  self-governing  bodies,  the  zemstvos  and  the  municipali- 
ties. The  decree  of  May  8|  1917,  regarding  elementary  education 
reads: 

In  localitiflB  where  the  proviDcial  or  district  zemstvoe  are  in  existence,  the  muni- 
cipal, distiict,  and  provincial  school  councils  are  to  be  abolished.  In  place  of  the 
abc^iahed  cooncUs  the  administratioB  of  elementary  education  is  temponiily  laid 
upon  provincial  or  district  zemstvos,  while  in  cities  with  a  mimidpal  school  council 
administration  elementary  education  is  given  over  to  the  municipal  duma.' 

By  placing  the  educational  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, the  post  of  the  curator  became  superfluous  and  was  abolished  by 
the  decree  of  September  26,  1917.  With  it  went,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  Curator's  Council  and  its  autocratic  machinery,  the 
directorates  and  inspectorates  of  schools.' 

Although  the  new  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  outlined  a  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  program  for  the  reconstruction  of 
schools,  it  encountered  powerful  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  radical 
elements  of  Russian  society.  This  was  due  to  the  old  deeply  rooted 
distrust  of  reforms  emanating  from  governmental  bureaus,  where  the 
people  had  hitherto  no  voice.  The  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
Deputies  demanded  the  organization  of  a  special  State  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  attached  to  the  ministiy  and  representative  of  the 
people.  Organized  in  May,  1917,  the  State  Commission  of  Public 
Instruction  comprised  representatives  of  the  All-Russian  Soviets  of 
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Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  representatives  from  the  union  of 
towns,  zemstvos,  and  various  other  organizations,  mostly  political. 
Educational  workers  were  represented  in  a  small  minority.  The 
function  of  this  committee  was  to  devise  laws  and  see  that  these  were 
laid  before  the  Provisional  Government  through  the  channels  of  the 
ministry.  The  sessions  of  the  state  conmiittee  bore  many  fruits. 
Regulations  were  issued  concerning  elementary  education,^  the  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  education,^  the  administration  of  public 
schools,  and  the  autonomy  of  the  middle  schools.  The  committee 
recommended  also  the  introduction  of  the  new  spelling  in  public 
schools,  high^  salaries  for  elementary-echool  teachers,  and  various 
other  reforms,  general  and  particular. 

The  decision  of  the  state  committee  with  regard  to  administration 
rests  on  the  principle,  so  familiar  to  us,  that  pubUc  education  is  the 
affair  of  the  local  self-governments,  by  which  body  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered. For  the  immediate  administration  of  schools  there 
should  be  formed  special  provincial  and  district  boards  of  public 
instruction.  As  to  jimsdiction,  according  to  the  state  committee, 
the  local  boards  should  care,  among  other  things,  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  public  education, 
the  administration  of  educational  institutions,  the  coordination  of 
all  activities  pertaining  to  public  education  in  a  given  area,  and  the 
collection  of  statistic^  data  on  education.  In  addition,  each  pro- 
vincial zemstvo  may  distribute  state  grants  for  education  to  the 
various  districts  and  towns  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Zemstvo  Assemblies.' 

The  reforms  mentioned  above,  whether  outlined  or  actually  intro- 
duced, represent,  as  can  be  easily  seen,  the  general  trend  of  democrati- 
zation of  schools,  as  foimd  in  other  democratic  countries.  The 
action  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  not  revolutionary.  Local 
self-governments  existed  in  Russia  for  over  50  years,  and,  by  granting 
them  a  voice  in  educational  aif  airs,  the  provisional  authorities  simply 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  in  vain  sought  this 
privilege  for  the  past  five  decades. 

AtUonomy  of  middle  schools, — ^The  projected  reforms  of  the  State 
Committee  relating  to  the  autonomy  of  middle  schools  received 
cordial  support  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Salazkin.  A  bill 
introduced  in  September,  1917,  for  the  approval  of  the  Provisional 
Government  places  the  control  of  all  schools  above  the  primary 
grades  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Education.  According  to  this 
bill,  'Hhe  immediate  control  of  the  higher  elementary  schools,  boys' 
and  girls'  progymnasiiuns  and  gymnasiums,  real  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  other  institutions  receiving  State  grants  in  full,  or  sub- 
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sidized  by  looal  fund3,  be  it  for  purely  educational  or  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  is  herewith  intrusted  to  the  Council  of  Education." 
This  body  is  to  comprise,  besides  the  teaching  personnel  and  the 
school  physician,  representatives  of  the  local  self-government  and 
the  parents'  organizations,  wherever  such  are  in  existence.  The 
number  of  the  parents'  representatives  in  the  Council  of  Education 
is  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  personneL 

In  institutions  newly  created  the  right  to  elect  a  director  or  other 
persons  holding  administrative  positions  is  reserved  to  the  provincial 
zemstvo  boards  or  to  the  district  or  city  boards,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  members  of  the  Coxmcil  of  Education  have  the  right  to  elect 
the  teaching  staff  from  the  list  of  candidates  submitted  to  it  by  the 
director  or  by  some  other  person  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  upon  the  written  request  of  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  nimiber  of  members  comprising  the  Council  of 
Education,  the  teachers'  tenure  of  office  may  be  subjected  to  a  new 
vote.  In  extreme  cases  of  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  lack  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  such  reballoting  may  take  place  even  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year.^ 

BOLSHEVIK  R^QIIKE. 

With  the  overthrow  of  Kerenski  in  November,  1917,  and  the 
coming  to  power  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  educational  policy  was  ag^ 
revised.  This  time  the  control  of  schools  passed  from  the  han(b  of 
the  zemstvos  to  those  of  the  Soviets,  representing  the  masses  only. 
The  rules,  as  issued  by  the  Commissariat  of  Education^'  read  as 
follows: 

1.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  affafiB  pertaining  to  public  education  in  and  outside 
of  Bchcol,  alao  to  normal  schools  (teachers'  seminaries),  there  are  being  organized 
regional,  provincial,  municipal,  district,  and  county  Soviets  of  public  education  at- 
tached to  the  Soviets  of  workers',  soldiers',  and  peasants'  deputies.  This  refers  to 
institutions  with  a  general  or  technical  bias. 

2.  The  Soviets  of  public  education  consist  of  (a)  representatives  of  all  organizations 
having  the  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  Soviets  of  workers',  soldiers',  and  peasants' 
deputies;  (6)  representatives  of  local  educators  and  students  (among  others  also  from 
technical  schools);  (c)  experts  especially  invited  for  consultation. 

NoTS. — ^The  total  number  of  representatives  from  educators  and  students  must  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  total  membership  of  the  soviet  of  public  education. 

3.  (jeneral  meetings  of  the  Soviets  of  public  education  take  place,  if  advisable, 
once  a  month,  but  not  less  than  once  in  three  months. 

4.  The  soviet  of  public  education  elects  an  executive  committee  from  its  own 
memb^B. 

•>.  All  appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  are  to  be  solicited  by  the  regional  and 
pro\incial  Soviets  of  public  education. 

>  VjmtBOL  Vnm.  Pnv.,  1917,  No.  m. 

>  T'nder  tbe  Bobherik  r^f^e  tba  ministries  were  changed  to  commissariats,  tbe  post  of  tbe  minister 
hang  siipensded  by  a  "people'i  commissary,"  appointed  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee  ol  Al^ 
Rmrian  Aaeanbiy  of  Sovlflta. 
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6.  The  Soviets  of  public  education  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Soviets  of  deputies 
and  in  accoid  with  the  views  of  the  latter  institution.  In  respect  to  pedagogical  and 
financial  questions  the  Soviets  enjoy  autonomy  and  are  accountable  to  higher  author- 
ities in  the  following  order:  County  soviet  of  public  education,  district  soviet  of  public 
education,  provincial  soviet  of  public  education,  r^onal  soviet  of  public  education, 
and,  finally,  tilie  State  commiasion  of  education. 

7.  The  opening  of  new  sdiools  and  the  sequestration  of  private  educational  insti- 
tutions, in  case  the  eKpsnditures  are  covered  by  the  State,  are  to  be  undertaken  with 
the  exclusive  approval  of  the  State  commisBiGn  through  the  channels  of  the  Soviets 
of  public  education. 

8.  The  Soviets  oi  public  education  shall  extend  their  activities  to  che  people's 
unlvonities,  public  courses,  exhibitions,  theaters,  motion  pictures,  excursions, 
librsries,  etc. 

9.  In  localities  when  the  aemstvos  ^d  municipalities  have  not  yet  ceased  then- 
activities  the  Soviets  will  take  charge  of  the  work  pertaining  to  public  instruction. 
All  school  apparatus,  municipal  smd  rural,  as  well  as  all  sources  of  income,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Soviets. 

10.  The  Soviets  of  workers',  soldiers',  and  peasants'  deputies  have  the  right  to  make 
only  sudi  changes  as  are  compatible  with  local  conditions.' 

PARENTS'  ASSOCUTION& 

The  r61e  of  parents'  organization  in  the  school  council  mentioned 
in  the  previous  section  is  a  recent  development  and  sprang,  like  so 
many  reforms  in  Russia,  out  of  sheer  necessity. 

By  the  constant  recasting  of  schedules  in  secondary  schools  the 
school  authorities  under  the  old  regime  curtailed  the  subjects  most 
m  touch  with  modem  life.  Natural  sciences  and  history  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  Greek  and  Latin  studies  reinforced. 
The  teaching  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  gymnasiums  became  formal 
and  unattractive. 

Protests  emanating  from  the  intelligent  circles  of  society  became 
more  and  more  emphatic,  until  dissatisfaction  culminated  in  1905  in 
a  general  strike  not  only  in  university  institutions,  a  common  phe- 
nomenon in  Russia,  but  also  among  high-school  pupils.  The  strike, 
spreading  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  made 
the  authorities  realize  that  to  cope  with  the  high-school  problem  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  system  was  imperative.  It  became  clear  to  them 
that  to  win  the  pupils'  confidence  was  beyond  their  power,  and  that 
to  save  the  situation  the  parents*  cooperation  must  be  first  invited. 

The  importance  of  the  influence  of  parents  in  school  life  had  been 
realized  by  the  school  authorities  much  earUer,  notably  in  1899, 
when  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Bogolyepov,  bent  upon 
carrying  out  reforms  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Russia,  issued  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  curators  of  the  educational  districts,  admit- 
ting the  justice  of  many  complaints  of  the  defects  in  the  secondary 
schools. 
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As  a  result  of  this  admission  a  conference  was  summoned  by 
P.  A.  Nekrasov,  curator  of  the  Moscow  district,  in  which  about  200 
educators,  mainly  teachers  and  directors  of  secondary  schools,  took 
part  and  formulated  recommendations  which,  timely  as  they  were, 
did  not  procure  the  participation  of  parents  in  the  affairs  of  the 
school.  A  closer  rapprochement  followed  only  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  school  youth,  inspired  by  the  liberalizing  movements  of 
1906,  b^an  to  revolt  from  the  restriction  of  the  school  regime, 
causing  great  pertiu'bation  among  the  school  authorities.  It  was 
then  tiiat  the  latter  turned  to  the  parents  for  help.  Officially 
invited  for  the  first  time  by  the  school  authorities  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  the  parents  literally  '' burst  ^'  into  the  schoolroom,  and  in  the 
hour  of  distress  rescued  the  situation. 

With  the  slogan  tiiat  the  school  should  be  a  temple  of  knowledge, 
and  not  of  pohtics,  the  parents'  commitees  set  to  work.  Their 
influence  was  at  once  most  beneficial.  The  pedagogical  circles  had 
extended  to  them  their  sympathies  and  won  their  cooperation. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  parents'  committee  interest  in  the 
school  studies  was  revived,  the  students  appeased,  and  pohtics,  at 
least  outwardly,  banished  from  the  schoolroom.  The  parents' 
committees  established  cordial  relations  between  teachers  and 
pupils.  Leaving  no  stone  unturned,  they  responded  to  all  the  needs 
of  the  pupils'  school  life.     In  this  they  saw  their  right  and  duty. 

By  instituting  special  summer  courses  the  parents'  organizations 
assisted  the  backward  students  in  subjects  in  which  they  had  pre* 
viously  failed.  They  suggested  to  the  school  authorities  that  the 
home  lessons  be  modified  by  furnishing  exact  tables  relative  to  the 
home  studies.  They  reported  the  progress  their  children  made 
with  the  various  textbooks;  they  obtained  niunerous  editions  of 
the  same  book,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  to  read  and  discuss  in 
the  classroom  books  familiar  to  all.  They  supplied  school  Ubraries 
with  additional  books,  issued  catalogues  of  the  best  books  available, 
and  distributed  them  for  the  guidance  of  parents  in  their  own  as 
well  as  in  other  localities.  Their  activities  extended  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils'  entertainments  and  amusements.  Last,  but 
not  least,  they  took  an  active  interest  in  school  luncheons  and 
sanitation. 

These  activities,  at  first  welcomed,  received,  with  the  setting  in 
of  the  reactionary  spirit  in  1907,  a  decided  check  on  the  part  of  the 
-rhool  authorities,  who  viewed  with  suspicion  the  ever-growing 
!iiliuence  of  the  parents'  organizations. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the  parents'  committees  came 
again  to  their  own.  That  the  parents'  cooperation  in  school  affairs 
U  valued  highly  is  proved  by  the  bill  of  September,  1917,  which 
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allotted  to  the  pftrents  of  school  children  a  conspicuous  plaoe  in 
the  council  of  educators. 

ABOUnON  OF  SESTBICnONa 
NATIONAL   AND  BBLieiOTJS  aBOUPS. 

Among  the  new  measures  introduced  in  Russia  since  the  rerolu- 
tlon  the  most  vital  one  is  thd  decree  abolishing  all  restrictions 
hitherto  imposed  upon  various  nationalities,  denominations,  and 
creeds.  For  instance,  Jews  were  formerly  admitted  to  secondary 
schools  and  universities  only  by  percentage.  Their  admission  to 
schools  within  the  so-called  Jewish  pale — that  is,  roughly  speaking, 
Poland  and  southwestern  Russia — was  limited  to  10  per  cent,  in 
other  provincial  imiversities  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  students.  Further- 
more, the  non-Russian  population  in  Provinces  like  Poland,  Ukrainia, 
Lithuania,  etc.,  once  independent  States,  had  to  submit  to  the 
Russifying  policy  of  the  former  Government  and  for  lack  of  facilities 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  which  the  use  of  their  own  native 
language  was  forbidden. 

These  conditions  appear  to  have  vanished  with  the  ''Declaration 
of  the  rights  of  the  peoples,"  issued  by  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  first 
in  Jime  and  then  in  November,  1917.  The  tenets  of  this  declaration 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  equality  and  aovewigmty  of  the  peoples  of  Rnaflia. 

2.  The  right  of  the  peoples  to  free  aelf-determinatioii  even  to  the  pomt  of  aepan^ 
tion  and  eetabliahment  of  independent  statea. 

3.  Abolition  of  all  racial  and  religious  privileges  and  restrictions. 

4 .  Free  development  of  the  nations  and  ethnographic  groups  which  were  merged  into 
the  Russian  Empire. 

From  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  the  restrictions  which  prevented 
the  various  nations  and  ethnographic  groups,  constituting  57  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  Russia,  from  establishing  and  con- 
ducting their  own  private  schools  were  forthwith  removed.  They 
were  permitted  to  institute  their  own  schools  and  use  their  national 
language  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  State  itself  made  provisions  for  the 
introduction  of  the  local  language  into  normal  schools  of  those  prov- 
inces where  the  non-Russian  population  constituted  the  majority.* 

PRIVATU   INSTRUCTION. 

Private  instruction  imparted  at  home  was  formerly  considered 
an  offense  under  some  conditions  and  pimished  accordingly.  The 
new  bill  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  PubHc  Instruction  and  ratified 

*  VyeBtnik  Vremexmavo  Pravitelstva,  1917,  No.  lOA. 
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by  the  Provisional  Government  abolished  all  restrictions  relative 
to  private  instruction  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  private  individuals 
eager  to  assist  the  Government  in  wiping  out  illiteracy. 

Commenting  upon  this  bill,  the  Vyestnik  Vremennavo  Pravitelstva, 
1917,  No.  79,  states: 

According  to  the  laws  now  in  force  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educational  and  administrative 
authorities  to  find  out  hy  ohservation  what  individuals  practice  the  art  of  teaching 
children  in  private  homes^  if  such  persons  possess  the  necessary  certificate,  othen^se 
to  prosecute  them  according  to  the  law.  The  articles  of  law  pertaining  to  private 
instruction  have  at  present,  with  the  entire  change  of  structure  of  society,  lost  their 
significance,  while  they  still  retain  the  force  of  law  in  the  civil  code.  For  this  reason 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  introduced  for  the  approval  of  the  Provisional 
Government  a  bill  aiming  to  abolish  all  restrictions  regarding  teaching  in  private 
homes. 

EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 

The  reorganization  of  the  entire  school  system,  long  a  dream  of 
the  most  progressive  elements  of  the  Russian  society,  was  effected 
by  a  decree  issued  by  the  Provisional  Government  in  Jime,  1917. 

According  to  the  Russkiya  Vyedomosti,  1917,  No.  144,  all  State 
schools  are  to  run  in  two  parallel  lines,  cultural  and  vocational. 
Ea(^h  grade  leads  directly  to  the  next  higher  of  the  same  line  or  to  a 
corresponding  grade  of  the  parallel  line.  The  pupils  begin  with  the 
elementary  school  and  pass  then  either  to  a  lower  vocational  school 
or  continue  the  general  course  by  entering  a  higher  elementary  one, 
corresponding  to  the  first  four  classes  of  the  present  gymnasium. 
The  gymnasium  is  to  undergo  a  gradual  change  and  be  reduced  to  a 
four-class  school,  whereby  the  first  four  classes  of  the  present  gym- 
nasium are  to  be  turned  into  a  higher  elementary  school.  With 
the  higher  elementary  school  the  cycle  of  elementary  education  comes 
to  an  end. 

From  the  higher  elementary  school  the  pupil  passes  to  the  secondary 
trade  school  or  to  the  four-class  gynmasium  which  is  to  correspond 
to  the  last  four  classes  of  the  present  gynmasium  (5th~8th  classes, 
inclusive).    This  cycle  completes  the  pupil's  secondary  education. 

Finally,  the  four-class  gynmasium  is  to  pave  the  way  to  the  uni- 
versity or  to  a  higher  technical  or  professional  school. 

This  act  abolishes  all  barriers  and  offers  free  and  uniform  access 
to  all  grades  of  education.  Moreover  the  school  schedule  is  to  be 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  change  the  academic  for  a  voca- 
tional course  and  vice  versa. 

A  similar  reform  with  regard  to  the  city  schools  received  con- 
siderable attention  on  the  part  of  the  late  Czar's  liberal  Minister  of 
Instruction,  Ignatyev,  whose  proposals  for  better  schools  were 
widely  commended  by  the  exponents  of  educational  reform. 
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To  make  this  dbiaiige  real  the  Provisional  Government  assigned 
the  fottowing  sum  for  education  in  1^17  to  supplement  die  budget 
fixed  by  the  old  anthonties: 

The  sum  of  $2,707,657  ''for  the  opening  of  four-dass  gymnasiums 
and  real-schools/  new  higher  elementary  schools,  also  for  the  open- 
ing and  upkeep  of  teachers'  institutes  and  nonnal  scbooh. 

Out  of  this  sttOL  it  was  proposed  to  spend: 

(a)  $546,750  for  the  opening  of  100  four-class  gymnasiums  and 
roal-schools. 

(6)  $1,291,725  for  the  opening  of  new  higher  efementary  schools 
and  for  various  needs  of  these  schools,  as  pax)vided  by  law. 

(c)  $110,000  for  the  opening  and  upkeep  of  5  teachers'  institutes. 

(d)  $759,382  for  the  opening  of  25  normal  schools.' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  statistical 
items  as  far  as  available.  They  vepveseat  the  state  eKpenditures  for 
middle  schools  in  1915  and  1916." 

1915  IflUA 

Bo\V  state  middle  flchoolv $9,514,430  S9,&36,S33 

Boys'  state-aided  middle  sc^oola 667,210  668, 410 

YariouB    otber    ^xpeiiditvraB    (r^gfular    mkary    mcnuBB, 

teachers'  lodgings,  pazaltol  claaMs,  etc.)  in  boys'  gymna-  ^ 

nasiums,  progymnaaums,  and  real-schools S,  360, 768  8, 682,  N)0 

Girls'  state  middle  schools 289,445  293,633 

Girls' Rtiite-aided  middle flchools 899,764  1,024,764 

Total 14,651,617        16.205,640 

The  iucrease  for  middle  education  in  1916  was  1554,028;  in  1917, 

S3,039,662. 

TEACHEBS'  TRAINING  INSTITUnON&« 

The  reorganization  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schods,  by 
which  the  present  gymnasium  is  to  be  divided  into  a  higher  elemen- 
tary and  a  high  school  institution,  led  the  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruc- 
tioQy  Manuilov,  to  issue  a  new  program  affecting  the  status  of 
Teachers'  Training  Institutions,  which  comprise  the  normal  schools 
(uchitelskiya  seminarii)  and  the  teachers'  institutes  (uchitelskiye 
instituty). 

(a)  Normal  schools, — ^The  decree  of  June  14,  1917,  defines  the 
status  of  the  normal  schools,  the  main  source  for  supplying  teachers 
in  the  primary  grades,  as  f<dlows: 

1.  The  normal  schodb  are  secondary  institutions  and  consist  of 
four  classes.     They  admit  men,  women,  or  both. 

2.  The  normal  schoob  may  have  one  or  two  preparatory  or 
parallel  classes. 

3.  Admission  to  the  preparatory  class  is  afforded  to  graduates  of 
a  two-class  elementary  schodi,  while  admission  to  the  first  class  of  a 

>  Tho  frymnaslums  offer  classical  Instruction,  while  tbe  raal-Mbools  are  nancUaiiioal,  wiUi  a  t<whnfc>al  biaa. 
•  Vycstnik  Vr.  Pravitelstva,  1917,  No.  101. 
•FraTitelstvenny  Vyestnik,  1017,  No.  1ft. 
f  Vyestnlk  Vr.  Fr.,  1917,  No.  lOt. 
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normal  school  requires  graduation  from  a  higher  elementary  school 
or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Candidates  who  pass  a  special  entrance  examination  may  also 
be  accepted. 

5.  For  practical  work  of  the  prospective  teachers  there  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  normal  school  a  two-class  elementary  school,  with 
a  six-year  course. 

Further,  the  regulation  requires  all  existing  teachers'  schools 
with  an  elementary  program  to  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  normal 
schools.  This  change  is  to  take  place  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  regulation. 

The  teachers'  schools  were  previously  of  low  standard  and  their 
course  differed  Uttle  from  the  program  of  a  two-class  primary 
school. 

(6)  Teachers^  ^rw^^vfe«. — ^While  the  normal  schools  are  intended  to 
qualify  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  in  the  lower  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  teachers'  institutes  prepare  candidates  to  occupy 
positions  in  the  higher  elementary  schools.  The  latter,  as  already 
explained,  correspond  in  scope  to  the  first  four  classes  of  the  present 
gymnasium. 

The  following  statements,  issued  by  the  Minister  of  PubUo  Instruc- 
tion, under  date  of  June  14,  1917,  show  the  new  regulations,  as 
affecting  the  teachere'  institutes: 

1.  The  teachers'  institutes  may  admit  men,  women,  or  both. 

2.  Admission  to  the  first  class  at  the  teachers'  institute  is  granted 
to  graduates  of  normal  schools,  boys'  or  girls'  gymnasiums,  real- 
schools  with  an  additional  class,  higher  commercial  schools,  and 
similar  institutions.  Admission  is  restricted  to  candidates  who 
have  been  in  the  school  service  for  not  less  than  two  years. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  students  practice  in  teaching  there 
is  to  be  attached  to  each  institute  a  higher  elementary  school, 
teaching  in  which  is  required  of  all  students. 

4.  The  course  of  study  in  teachers'  institutes  covers  three  years 
and  is  divided  into  a  general  course — compulsory  for  all  the  students — 
and  a  special,  corresponding  to  the  group  of  subjects  in  which  the 
candidate  prefers  to  specialize.  The  special  course  consists  of  the 
following  groups:  Literary-historical,  physico-mathematical,  and 
scientific. 

Students  who  have  successftdly  completed  a  certain  course  in  the 
teachers'  institute  receive  the  title  of  ^Teacher  in  a  Higher  Ele- 
mentary School"  in  a  particular  group  of  subjects.  Admission  to 
the  examination  for  a  license  as  such  is  afforded  only  to  candidates 
who  have  taught  school  for  at  least  two  years.^ 

i  VjrwtnU  Vr.  Pr.,  1917,  No.  m. 
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Requiremtnis  for  eandOaiesfor  university  chairs. — K  project  which 
was  worked  out  by  the  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  higher 
education  simmioned  by  the  assistant  minister,  Vemadski,  in  charge 
of  higher  education,  states  the  following  requirements  for  candidates 
for  university  chau^:  (1)  To  become  a  regular  ordinary  or  salaried 
professor  the  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  expo- 
rience  as  lecturer  in  one  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning;  to 
become  an  extraordinary  or  unsalaried  professor  only  three  years 
of  experience.  (2)  Russian  scientists,  distinguished  for  their  edu- 
cational activities  and  possessing  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
conferred  by  foreign  universities,  are  also  eligible  to  professorships.* 

Docents. — ^The  post  of  docent,  instituted  in  1863  and  abolished 
in  1884,  was  reestablished  by  a  ministerial  circular  of  June  24,  1917. 
This  reads: 

In  all  Ruaaian  State  univerBities  the  post  of  docent  shall  be  reestablished  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Docents  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  with  two  increments  of 
$175  each  after  the  fifth  and  tenth  years  of  service. 

2.  The  assignment  of  docents  to  the  various  chairs  is  left  to  the  faculty  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  university  council. 

3.  Persons  holding  doctor's  or  master's  degrees,  or  those  not  possessing  such  degrees' 
but  otherwise  meeting  the  requirements  of  private  docents  and  actually  having  had 
a  three  years'  experience  in  teaching,  are  eligible  to  fill  vacancies. 

4.  The  election  of  docents,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council,  is  made  by  the 
faculty  from  the  number  of  candidates  proposed  by  its  members. 

5.  Docents  have  a  right  to  participate  in  faiculty  meetings  with  a  voice  on  all  sub- 
jects except  that  pertaining  to  the  election  of  professors. 

Admission  of  students. — ^The  admission  of  students  to  higher 
educational  institutions,  until  now  restricted  by  various  laws  and 
regulations  bearing  upon  the  students'  nationality,  creed,  and 
domicile,  has  imdergone  a  sweeping  change  since  the  publication 
of  the  ministerial  circular  of  June  13,  1917.  How  this  measure 
affects  nonorthodox  and  non-Russian  students  has  been  discussed 
in  another  connection.  Here  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the 
reform  with  regard  to  the  students'  domicile.  As  already  stated, 
Russia  was  divided  into  15  educational  districts  with  a  university 
in  each  of  10  of  these.  According  to  measures  adopted  by  the 
ministry  in  1899,  students  Uving  in  a  district  possessing  a  university 
could  not  freely  select  a  higher  institution  outside  their  own  educa- 
tional border  line.  The  new  regulation  does  away  with  this  law  of 
bondage  and  leaves  to  the  student  a  free  choice  between  universities 
existing  throughout  Russia  at  large.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
following  clauses  of  the  circular: 

1.  The  uniAersity  admits  on  equal  basis  persons  of  both  sexes  with  no  distinction 
as  to  nationality  and  creed,  providing  such  persons  possess  diplomas  or  certificates 
of  maturity  or  the  equivalent. 


» Vyostnik  Vr.  Pr.,  1917,  No.  161. 
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1  Students  wkhing  to  eiiuige  the  ooane  of  study  and  also  thoee  oomingfrom  other 
iiiiiv«Hiia0B  in  or  oataide  of  BuBBift  aie  Admitted  on  the  same  basis  se  new  stndentB, 
credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  being  decided  by  the  xespective  departments. 

3.  6pedal  stndents,  men  and  women,  who  possess  a  high-school  education,  may 
become  reguhu'  students  if  they  paas  an  examioation  for  a  certificate  of  mattnity. 
In  radi  GBees  credit  may  be  gnui1»d  for  academic  work  dofne  previously. 

NEW   UNIVEBfilTISS   AND   FACrUTIES. 

Flans  to  increase  the  number  of  nniversities  and  facnlties,  the  lack 
of  which  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  intelligent  circles  of  society,  came 
to  fruition  in  the  first  year  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

The  eagerness  of  certain  cities  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  work 
by  offering  large  sums  of  money  for  the  building  of  the  proposed  new 
umyersities,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  some  of  the  reforms  have 
been  put  into  operation,  prove  that  the  time  was  fully  ripe  in  Rnssia 
for  measures  so  long  delayed.  But  the  credit  for  these  reforms  be- 
longs not  solely  to  the  Provisional  Government.  Changes  in  tmiver- 
sity  education  were  also  planned  by  the  prerevolntionary  authorities. 
The  March  days  of  1917  simply  accelerated  the  course  of  events,  and 
what  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  taken  years,  perhaps 
decades,  to  accomplish,  was  then  done  overnight. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  measures:  The  Demidov 
Lyceum  in  Yaroslav,  intended  exclusively  for  the  study  of  laws  and 
organized  on  the  same  principle  as  the  faculty  of  laws  in  a  university, 
was  transformed  in  July,  1917,  into  Yaroslav  university  and  organi- 
cally connected  with  the  faculty  of  law.  The  medical,  physico- 
mathematical,  and  historico-philological  faculties  were  to  be  insti- 
tuted at  a  later  date. 

Other  changes  created  by  the  new  authorities  include  the  trans- 
forming of  the  Perm  branch  of  the  Petrograd  university  into  an 
independent  university  institution,  which  opened  last  year  with  all 
the  four  faculties  mentioned.  In  addition,  the  Warsaw  university, 
wiMh,  in  the  early  days  of  the  German  occupation  of  the  western 
front  in  Russia,  was  transferred  to  Rostov-on-the-Don,  underwent  a 
radical  change.  The  Warsaw  university  proper  was  abolished  and 
in  its  stead  was  created  the  Don  university,  named  after  Rostov-on- 
the-Dcm,  in  which  city  it  is  situated.  The  Don  university  opened 
in  July,  1917,  with  all  the  four  faculties.  The  action  of  the  authorities 
^ith  regard  to  the  Warsaw  institution  will  become  intelligible,  if  we 
J>ear  in  mind  that  the  Warsaw  university  was  intended  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Polish  population.  With  the  creation  of  the  new  Polish 
>tate,  however,  the  Warsaw  university  in  a  Russian  city  had  obviously 
no  raison  d'etre  and  was  supplanted  by  an  institution  definitely 
suited  to  its  environment. 

The  two  young  Russian  universities — one  in  Saratov  and  one  in 
Tomsk — created  shortly  before  the  revolution  by  the  then  liberal 
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minister  IgnatyeV;  received  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  new  authorities.  By  an  early  act  of  the  Provisional  Government 
the  Saratov  imiversity  was  expanded  to  include  the  physico- 
mathematical,  historico-philological,  and  the  law  faculties,  while  to 
the  Tomsk  imiversity  were  added  the  physico-mathematical  and 
historico-philological  faculties. 

Plans  were  also  underway  for  the  opening  of  two  more  universities — 
one  in  Irkutsk  and  one  in  Tashkent — both  intended  to  supply  the 
needs  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  at  present  boasts  of  only  one  higher 
educational  institution — the  Tomsk  imiversity. 

Finally,  the  stand  taken  by  the  new  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  higher  education  for  women  deserves  explanation. 
Women  students,  debarred  from  the  pursuit  of  studies  in  universities, 
had  formerly  to  content  themselves  with  so-called  .''Higher  courses 
for  women"  instituted  in  many  university  centers.  These  courses, 
general  and  professional,  compared  favorably  with  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation offered  at  universities,  yet  graduation  from  these  institutions 
did  not  carry  the  same  prestige  as  graduation  from  a  Russian  univer- 
sity. This  fact  led  the  ministry  to  draft  a  law  which  aims  to  trans- 
form the  higher  courses  for  women  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  into  regu- 
lar universities  for  women.  In  addition  to  that,  women  may  enter 
any  higher  educational  institution  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

Reports  from  Russia  bring  advices  that  are  anything  but  favorable 
for  the  development  of  higher  institutions.  Owing  to  the  revolu- 
tionary upheaval  many  imiversity  professors,  known  for  their  adher- 
ence to  the  old  regime,  were  summarily  dismissed  from  their  posts; 
others  handed  in  their  own  resignations;  classrooms  were  deserted 
by  students  serving  in  the  militia  and  various  political  organizations; 
and  university  buildings  were  utilized  for  the  propagation  of  the  new 
ideas.  Add  to  this  the  need  of  professors  felt  in  Russian  universities 
long  before  the  war;  the  lack  of  material  required  for  the  proper 
ec|uipment  of  laboratories  and  clinics;  the  high  cost  of  textbooks  and 
various  apparatus;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  general  chaotic  con- 
ditions of  the  whole  country.  Says  the  Novoye  Vremya,  under  date 
of  September  29, 1917: 

A  series  of  new  univereities  is  being  opened  in  great  haste.  It  is  difticult  at  present 
to  furnish  new  univc^rsities  with  indispensable  textbooks  and  libraries,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  securing  professors.  Long  before  the  war  the  university  chairs  were  only 
half  filled. 

The  Provisional  Government  is  responsible  for  the  changes  in 
higher  education  which  have  been  mentioned.  Enlightened  as  these 
measures  were,  they  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  Bolshevik  leaders, 
who,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  new  university  statute,  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  throw  the  university  doors  open  to  all,  regardless  of 
attaiiunents.    The  statute  was  prepared  by  a  special  commission. 
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oonsistmg  of  ProfB.  Steinberg,  Pokravski,  Artemyey,  Fedorovski, 
Reiusner,  and  Magirovski. 

THE  NEW   UNIVERSITY  STATUTE.^ 

1.  'The  universities  are  divided  into  three  free  associations:  (a) 
The  fundamental,  (6)  the  educational,  and  (c)  the  cultiu'al. 

(a)  The  fundamental  association  aims  to  promote  the  theoretical 
work  of  its  members  in  the  field  of  learning.  (5)  The  educational 
association  is  a  higher  school,  which  by  means  of  instruction  imparts 
an  all-Toimd  education  in  an  entire  field  of  knowledge  or  one  of  its 
special  branches.  It  consists  of  permanent  students,  instructors, 
and  professors.  To  the  class  of  permanent  students  belong  persons 
who  have  passed  the  midterm  examinations.  The  instructors  are 
chosen  by  the  faculty  for  the  duration  of  three  years  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  procedure.  They  must  have  an  established  reputation 
ki  the  world-  of  science  or  be  known  for  their  pedagogical  activities, 
(c)  The  cultural  association  (university  extension)  wiD  comprise  a 
unit  with  the  aim  of  informing  the  working  people  how  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  form;  it  will  also  prepare 
workers  for  the  people's  universities,  and  fumjt>h  direct  assistance  to 
aU  cultural  and  educational  agencies.  The  higher  people's  schoo) 
admit  aU  persons  above  16  years  of  age,  with  no  distinction  as  to  sex 
and  nationality. 

2.  The  university  must  not  be  a  class  institution;  hence,  it  must 
be  free  and  admit  all  who  seek  higher  education. 

3.  The  new  statute  excludes  any  possibihty  of  turning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imiversity  into  a  privileged  class.  For  this  reason  there 
have  been  instituted  temporary  positions  only,  constant  competi- 
tions for  professors  and  instructors,  compulsory  lectures  by  profes- 
sors in  public  auditoriiuns,  the  assignment  of  professors  to  provincial 
universities. 

4.  The  number  of  chairs  and  faculties  in  each  university  is  reserved 
to  the  decision  of  the  university  association. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Technical  education  received  considerable  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  prerevolutionary  minister,  Ignatyev,  who  saw  in  it  a  means  "to 
make  the  world  more  comfortable."  His  attention  was  mainly 
centered  on  the  higher  technical  institutions  which  were  to  provide 
the  State  with  trained  experts  for  the  promotion  of  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country. 

The  Provisional  Government,  while  realizing  the  importance  of 
higher  technical  schools,  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  attain  the  best 

1  1st.  Vmt.  Tcent.  Kom.  Borietov,  1918,  No.  M. 
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results  a  fundamental  and  radical  change  was  imperative,  and  with 
that  in  view  made  sweeping  changes  in  the  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  technical  education. 

To  begin  with,  it  changed  the  section  dealing  with  industrial  schools 
under  the  Ministry  of  Instruction/  into  a  department  of  professional 
education. 

It  further  issued  a  decree  by  which  all  professional  institutions 
were  to  be  divided,  according  to  grades,  into  three  groups:  (1)  Tech- 
nical institutes  (tekhnicheskiya  uchilishcha) ;  (2)  trade  institutes 
(remeslennyya  uchilishcha);  and  (3)  trade  schools  (remeslennyya 
shkoly) . 

The  technical  institutes,  as  stated  in  the  new  regulations,  should 
aim  at  providing  the  students  with  a  thorough  knowledge,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  in  some  special  field  of  industry;  the  trade  insti- 
tutes were  to  offer  to  students  courses  in  applied  sciences  coupled 
with  practical  work,  while  the  trade  schools  had  as  their  aim  the 
preparation  of  students  to  perform  work  in  some  special  branch  of 
industry  in  an  intelligent  and  competent  manner. 

TTie  course  of  study  in  technical  institutes  was  to  cover  four  years, 
in  trade  institutes  not  less  than  three  years,  while  in  trade  schools 
it  was  to  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  branch  of 
industry. 

Admission  to  technical  institutes,  according  to  the  decree,  depends 
on  the  completion  of  the  course  of  higher  elementary  schools,  to 
trade  institutes  of  a  two-class  elementary  school,  while  admission  to  a 
trade  school  requires  only  graduation  from  a  one-class  elementary 
school.    The  technical  schools  admit  boys  and  girls. 

Degrees. — ^The  completion  of  the  course  of  a  technical  institute 
qualifies  the  student  for  the  title  of  technician,  which  carries  the 
right  to  .execute  work  designed  by  an  engineer,  while  graduation 
from  a  trade  institute  or  a  trade  school  leads  to  the  title  of  master, 
or  assistant  master,  respectively.  Successful  practice  in  his  specialty 
for  the  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  entitles  the  technician  to  a 
degree  of  engineer  with  the  right  to  produce  ordinal  work  in  his 
field.  At  the  same  time,  under  similar  conditions,  masters  may 
become  raised  to  the  rank  of  master  technicians,  while  assistant 
masters  may  become  masters.  These  titles  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
aspirants  by  the  coimcil  of  education  of  the  respective  schools, 
from  which  the  students  were  graduated. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  graded  schools,  the  Provisional 
Government  made  provision  for  the  opening  of  various  courses  in 
special  branches  of  industrial  education. 

1 A  number  of  taoimloal  ibhools  lie  oatside  the  Juitodlctiaa  of  the  Mfailster  of  Instroctlon,  hat  m  dbftnges 
In  both  klads  olatiwQiido  aol  difler  mateiiaUy  they  Me  treated  here  ooUectively. 
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GouiMBy  permanent  or  temporary,  for  teaichers  who  could  be  used 
in  the  vaiioiia  technical  achoois  were  alao  pbumed  by  the  educational 
tntiiotxtiea. 

By  the  aame  decree  provision  was  ako  made  to  assign  once  in 
three  years  instmcton  of  special  branches  to  various  factories  and 
industrial  plants  with  the  view  of  putting  them  in  touch  with  the 
latest  developmeDts  in  the  industrial  world. 

Hie  ooBt  (rf  the  technical  schools  and  courses  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  revenues  from  the  treasury,  the  zemstvos,  municipal,  and  otiier 
bodies.  A  c<HisideraUe  amoimt  of  money  for  scholarships  was  also 
assigned  for  students  desirous  of  pursuing  technical  or  industrial 
careers.  To  corer  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  reform  act  in  1917,. 
the  Government  assigned  for  technical  education  an  extra  sum  of 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  addition  to  the  amoxmt  named  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  pre-revolutionary  authorities.^ 

As  an  actual  effect  of  the  decree  regarding  techmcal  schools  in 
Buflsia  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  opening  in  Moscow  of  the  first 
technical  institution  ci  a  new  type  with  a  four-year  course.  Com- 
menting  upon  this  fact»  the  Vyestnik  Vremennavo  Fravitektva,  1917, 
No.  92,  adds: 

WiUi  the  peRDimon  of  tlie  MiniBter  of  Public  Instniction,  and  in  accordance  with 
tiM  new  law  ngarding  tedmical  iiiBtitutionB,  there  hae  recenUy  been  opened  in  Mos- 
cow the  fiist  technical  institation  which  aims  to  give  the  student  a  the<»^cal  and 
practical  education  indispensable  for  directing  the  work  in  architectural,  engineering, 
hydrotedmical,  mechanical,  or  electrotechnical  lines.  Graduates  of  the  technical 
institutioiis  will  have  tiie  same  rights  as  engineers  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
^ledaHieB  who  have  completed  a  courae  in  techniccJ  institutions  in  Western  Europe. 

In  line  with  the  reforms  pertaining  to  technical  education  of  the 
lower  and  intermediary  grades  is  the  progress  made  in  1917  in  the 
fidd  of  higher  technical  education.  Among  the  new  institutions 
should  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  two  polytechnic  institutes, 
one  in  Tiflis,  Caucasus,  and  one  in  Nizhni-Novgorod,  the  former  with 
^[ricultnral^  chemical,  hydromechanical,  and  economic  faculties,  and 
the  latter  with  chemical,  mechanical,  structural,  and  mining  faculties. 

The  establishment  of  the  polytechnic  institute  in  Nizhni-Novgorod 
is  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  Warsaw  polytechnic  institute, 
^hich  at  the  beginning  of  the  German  occupation  of  Poland  was 
moved  farther  east  to  the  first-named  city.  The  same  political  rea- 
sons that  prompted  the  transfer  of  the  Warsaw  imiversity  also  led  to 
the  transfer  of  the  Warsaw  polytechnic  institute.*  In  addition,  plans 
were  abo  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  higher  technical  insti- 
tution in  Tzaritzyn,  an  important  city  in  the  lower  Volga  region. 

I  vymbdk  Vr.  Pr.,  HUT,  No.  77. 

•BoCbtlie  UBtraatty  and  ttw  polytechnic  w«n  reopened  aXterwarda  in  Wsaaw. 
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Another  proposal  recommended  by  the  new  school  authorities  is 
the  establishment  of  technical  departments  in  connection  with  uni- 
versities. The  advocates  of  this  measure  are  of  opinion  that  this 
arrangement  will  eliminate  waste  in  the  equipment  of  laboratories 
which  may  be  used  in  conmion  by  students  pursuing  technical  and 
purely  scientific  studies,  and  in  avoiding  duplication  of  professors. 
The  newly  projected  universities,  Irkutsk  and  Tashkent,  which  the 
Provisional  (Government  was  planning  to  open,  were  to  have  tech- 
nical divisions.  Had  this  proposition  been  adopted  Russia  would 
have  entered  upon  a  scheme  materially  different  from  the  one  now 
in  existence,  by  which  university  courses  are  divided  into  four 
groups — law,  medicine,  physico-mathematical  sciences,  history  and 
philology. 

ADULT  EDUCATION. 

Press  reports  from  Russia  show  that  the  need  of  education  has  at 
no  time  been  so  poignantiy  felt  by  the  masses  as  at  present,  when  the 
old  order  of  things  has  crumbled,  when  the  whole  nation  has  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  poUtics,  and  when  the  call  for  a  new  organi- 
zation of  life  has  been  sounded  from  every  street  corner  and  public 
platform.  The  people,  anxious  for  the  printed  and  spoken  word, 
crowd  the  auditoriums  and  lecture  halls  and  demand  pamphlets  and 
books  from  Ubraries,  unfortimately  poorly  equipped  with  the  very 
kind  of  literature  that  could  throw  light  on  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day.  The  dearth  of  popular  literature,  coupled  with  the  lack  of 
properly  organized  lectures,  makes  the  ignorant  masses  an  easy  prey 
of  agitators,  who  in  their  zeal  to  convert  the  people  to  their  own 
political  views  sow  doctrines  that  bring  only  chaos  to  the  already 
muddled  head  of  the  Russian  muzhik.  Soon  after  the  revolution  in 
March,  1917,  the  school  authorities,  fully  aware  of  the  need  of  train- 
ing facilities  for  the  adult  population,  took  inmiediate  steps  toward 
its  realization. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  decision  was  the  calling  of  a  conference  in 
September,  1917,  with  the  view  of  devising  a  program  for  the  most 
advantageous  expenditures  of  the  State  subsidies.  This  conference, 
presided  over  by  the  assistant  minister,  Countess  Panin,  long  known 
for  her  activities  among  the  working  classes  in  Russia,  recommended, 
among  other  things,  the  following  course  of  action: 

The  opening  of  primary  schools  (shkoly  gramoty),  where  adults 
could  learn  to  read  and  write,  the  opening  of  elementary  schools  ^dth 
a  general  program,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  suited  par- 
ticularly to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population. 

In  addition,  the  conference  advised  the  organization  of  courses  for 
social  workers  in  the  various  fields  of  adult  education,  as  well  as  for  the 
zemstvo  leaders.  It  also  emphasized  the  need  of  numerous  special 
courses,  such  as  agronomy,  industrial  and  economic  cooperation. 
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bookkeeping,  etc.  Finally,  the  conference  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
nitciBniiin  ol  the  system,  of  the  publie  libradeB,  which  it  racomincBided 
should  be  supplied  with  proper  literature  suitable  for  the  umierstand- 
mg  of  the  masses.' 

How  far  these  proposed  measures  were  accepted  and  to  what  extent 
they  were  put  into  practice  by  the  proper  school  authorities  is  impos- 
sible to  state  because  of  the  scarcity  of  news  that  could  throw  light 
on  the  situation.  One  thing  is  certain,  however.  The  provisional 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  Lenin-Trotzky  regime,  empha- 
sized the  vital  need  of  schools  for  adults  in  the  general  scheme  of 
education. 

A.  V.  Lunacharski,  the  People's  Commissary  of  Public  Instruction, 
thus  pictures  the  situation  in  an  address  directed  to  the  Russian 
people: 

Everywhere  in  RuasiA,  not  only  among  the  city  workingmen,  but  also  among  the 
peaflants,  there  has  arison  a  strong  desire  for  education.  Innumerable  are  the  work'  rs' 
and  soldiers*  organizations  of  that  nature.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  to  uplift  them,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  them  are  the  first  duties  of  a  revolu- 
tionary and  people's  government.' 

Apart  from  the  Provisional  Government's  intention  to  estabUsh 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  adults,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  more  intelligent  circles  of  society  tendered  their  help  and  took  up 
the  matter  of  providing  special  schools  for  that  very  purpose.  So,  for 
instance,  in  March,  1917,  the  municipality  of  Nizhni-Novgorod,  one 
of  the  important  cities  of  the  Volga  region  with  a  large  working  popu- 
lation, assigned  for  a  people^s  university  the  sum  of  $50,000,  while 
private  contributions  for  the  same  purpose  amounted  to  $400,000. 
Many  other  cities  show  a  similar  record  in  adult  education. 
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By  Peteb  H.   Pearson, 
JMpMmi  of  F^rtign  BduoatUmal  Byttem,  Buream  o/  BdMcaiUm^ 


OBNBRAL  OONDrnONS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Switzerland  has  an  area  of  only  a  little  over  15,900  square  miles,  a 
population  of  about  three  and  one-half  millions,  but  25  distinct  politi- 
cal units — Cantons — each  virtually  autonomous  in  the  control  of  its 
schools.  There  is  no  Federal  educational  board  to  issue  plans,  de- 
crees, letters,  or  special  instruction  tending  to  unify  the  system. 
Under  this  freedom  of  development  the  schools  have  assumed  their 
character  in  accordance  with  the  language,  religion,  race,  industries, 
and  historical  traditions  that  prevail  in  the  several  Cantons.  The 
resulting  variety  in  organization  and  methods  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  a  general  account  of  the  schools  equally  applicable  to  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  hence,  features  that  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical 
will  be  sketched  from  reports  coming  from  specific  localities,  as  Bern, 
Basel,  or  Zurich. 

The  Federal  regulations  that  the  Cantons  have  in  common  provide 
for  obligatory  attendance,  free  tuition,  and,  to  some  extent,  free  in- 
struction material  during  a  period  designated  by  each  Canton,  op- 
tional attendance  at  instruction  in  religion,  participation  in  required 
gymnastics,  uniform  entrance  examination  for  students  of  medicine. 
The  Federal  Union  also  contributes  to  the  support  of  all  primary 
schools;  it  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
factories;  and,  finally,  it  imposes  a  uniform  educational  test  on  the 
recruits  that  each  year  enroll  for  service. 

The  fti^T^iift^l  recruit  examinations  have  a  decided  educational  sig- 
nificance. On  a  fixed  day  of  the  year,  after  the  yoimg  man  reaches 
his  nineteenth  birthday,  he  is  required  to  report  to  the  office  of  his 
home  Canton,  where  he  is  examined  by  a  board  of  health,  a  board 
Oil  gymnastics  and  physicial  training,  and  an  educational  board. 
In  gjrmnastics  the  examination  consists  of  lifting,  running,  and  jump- 
ijig.  In  reading  the  requirement  is  correct  enunciation  and  emphasis, 
\uth  satisfactory  reproduction  of  a  selection  as  regards  content; 
in  composition  a  theme  is  required,  correct,  or  almost  so,  in  arrange- 
ment and  details  of  form;  in  arithmetic  the  four  elements,  with 
integral  numbers  and  fractions,  the  metric  system,  proportion,  per- 
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oentage,  and  interest,  are  included;  the  test  comprises  also  the 
history,  geography,  and  constitution  of  Switzerland.  The  outcome 
of  this  examination  will  determine  whether  the  man  is  to  be  accepted 
for  immediate  service  in  a  military  unit  or  whether  he  is  to  be 
assigned  for  special  seryioe,  including  attendance  at  a  school,  to 
remedy  the  inadequacies  revealed  in  the  examination.  The  final 
result  is  published  by  the  statistical  bureau  automatically  assigning 
to  each  Canton  the  rank  held  by  its  schools,  with  the  consequent  sug- 
gestion for  competitive  endeavor. 

Though  it  has  been  objected  that  the  procedure  is  not  a  satisfactory 
touchstone  whereby  to  ascertain  the  comparative  standing  of  the 
Cantons,  for  communal  ambition  may  be  t^npted  to  estaUish  circum- 
scribed courses  narrowly  adapted  with  a  view  to  the  tests,  yet  some 
positive  advantages  are  undaiiable.  It  brings  all  young  men  together 
on  the  same  plane  of  personal  worth  and  human  equality,  disregard- 
ing the  distinctions  by  which  they  had  become  segregated — shop- 
keeper and  assistant,  teacher  and  pupil,  minister  and  layman,  capital- 
ist and  peasant.  Again,  each  commune  has  thereby  been  spurred  on 
to  see  that  its  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
also  that  voluntary  as  well  as  obligatory  continuation  schools  were 
established.  The  examinations  are,  moreover,  conducted  under  cir- 
cumstances adapted  strongly  to  impress  each  young  man  with  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  To  acquit  himself  well  inteUectually 
at  the  time  he  enrolls  under  the  colors  and  takes  the  oath  of  service 
is  in  itself  a  distinction ;  to  fail  and  to  be  placed  under  instruction  for 
delinquents  is  here  closely  connected  with  failure  in  duty  to  one's 
country. 

In  regard  to  the  diversity  among  the  schools,  it  is  apparent  mainly 
in  the  outer  form  and  organization.  The  obligatory  period  varies 
between  six  and  eight  years,  but  Cantons  with  the  shorter  period  have 
generally  a  form  of  compensation  in  obligatory  continuation  schools 
of  from  two  to  three  years.  The  latter,  again,  differ  with  respect  to 
courses  given  and  the  general  trend  of  their  work.  In  some  communes 
they  supplement  the  instruction  of  the  folkschools  by  carrying  the 
subjects  of  these  to  fuller  completion ;  in  others,  new  subjects  are  taken 
up  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  trades.  Even  within 
the  same  Canton  local  individuality  asserts  itself  by  departure  from 
the  cantonal  type  program.  For  example,  an  hour-and-subject 
schedule  was  adopted  in  Zurich  in  1912  to  continue  in  force  seven 
years,  but  some  communes  in  the  Canton  adopted  different  schedules 
which  were  supposed  to  be  in  closer  accord  with  their  own  oivio  needs 
and  with  the  psychology  of  their  pupils.  The  hours  of  the  day  and 
the  free  afternoons — generally  two  each  week — ^and  also  the  vacation 
periods  were  variously  distributed.    This  departure  from  the  ofllcial 
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type,  aooepting  the  official  program  as  suggestive  rather  than  pre- 
Bcriptiye,  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  progressive  trend  throughout 
the  country. 

The  age  of  admission  and  the  length  of  term  fixed  for  the  infant 
schools  differ  considerably,  the  Grerman  Cantons  receiving  children 
at  a  later  age  than  the  French.  The  period  comprised  in  the  primary 
school  varies  a  good  deal,  ranging  from  six  to  nine  years;  the  period 
of  the  higher  grade  schools  (Secundarschulen)  varies  from  two  to 
five  years.  In  consequence  these  continue  frcmi  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  year  of  the  primary.  The  concluding  years  of  the  latter  run 
parallel  with  the  beginning  years  of  the  former,  giving  rise  to  a 
duplication  which,  as  in  Basel,  it  is  attempted  to  obviate  by  consoli- 
dating the  two  into  one  school  unit.  The  communes  exercise  great 
freedom  in  deciding  how  the  preparatory  work  shall  be  done,  how 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  folkschool,  whether  by  schools  oon- 
tiaoing  in  trades  and  specialties  or  by  those  straight  in  the  line  of 
progress  toward  the  gymnasium  and  the  university. 

The  middle  schools  comprise  a  number  of  institutions  variously 
named  as  gymnasia,  colleges,  teachers'  training  schools,  girls'  high 
schools,  technical  schools,  agricultural  schools.  They  do  not  fix  any 
one  year  as  the  time  of  conjunction  with  the  higher  grade  schools. 
The  one  characteristic  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  prepare 
their  pupils  for  the  university  and  hence  usually  retain  them  until 
the  time  for  admission,  i.  e.,  to  the  age  of  18  or  19.  An  instance  of 
their  diversity  is  seen  in  the  gymnasium  at  Basel,  which  has  an  eight- 
year  course,  receiving  pupils  at  the  age  of  10  and  permitting  them  to 
enter  directly  from  the  primary,  without  attendance  at  a  higher 
grade  school.  At  Berne  the  course  is  eight  and  one-half  years;  at 
Zurich  pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  12  and  continue  for  six  and  one- 
half  years;  the  technical  school  at  Zurich  has  a  course  of  four  and 
one-half  years,  receiving  pupils  at  14  or  15  and  continuing  from  the 
second  or  third  year  of  the  higher-grade  school.^ 

The  flexibility  in  the  scheme  of  articulation  between  school  types 
of  different  degrees  of  advancement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools 
articulate  from  the  bottom  up.  The  local  needs  of  separate  cantons, 
with  diverse  industries  and  educational  aims,  have  given  rise  to 
schools  varying  in  aims  and  length  of  periods,  and  with  these  the 
advanced  institutions  make  such  connection  as  they  can. 

Closely  concerned  with  this  interrelation  is  the  problem  of  the 
uniform  school  (Einheitschule),  which  here  has  a  significance  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  countries.  Like  those  in  most  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  Swiss  educators  recognize  the  importance  of 
adjusting  the  general  school  plans  so  as  to  avoid  divisions  due  to 
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social  cleavage,  but  they  also  call  attention  to  otiier  factors  of  the 
uniform  school  which  in  the  general  discussion  are  often  obscured. 
Two  conditions  in  the  life  of  a  child,  both  complicated  by  the  social 
status  of  its  parents,  call  for  adaptation  of  the  general  school  plans : 
(1)  The  demand  which  requires  a  definite  course  of  training  for  a 
chosen  calling — commercial,  trade,  industrial,  or  professional;  (3) 
the  selection  of  a  calling  according  to  the  child's  endowments.  The 
Swiss  believe  that  the  child's  endowments  should  first  be  ascertained 
and  then  its  calling  chosen,  but  in  the  deliberations  among  EiUropean 
educators  the  latter  consideration  mainly  has  been  heeded.  In  deal- 
ing witii  the  social  aspects  of  the  problem  the  political  advancement 
of  the  country  helps  to  eliminate  sudi  handicap  as  may  depend  upon 
the  status  of  a  pupil  in  society. 

Even  a  cursory  view  of  the  school  system  reveals  a  close  interac- 
tion between  the  schools  and  society.  Society  has  demanded  that 
every  individual  be  given  the  amplest  opportunity ;  that  liie  schools 
encourage  individual  initiative,  that  they  teach  cooperative  effort, 
that  they  deal  with  the  industries,  and,  in  general,  that  they  show 
how  each  individual  pupil  can  be  fitted  for  the  best  service.  How 
the  schools  have  responded  can  be  seen  in  what  Switzerland  has 
achieved. 

FRAOnCAIi  nZND  OF  THE  80H00L  WOSK* 

Touching  the  welfare  of  pupils,  communal  endeavor  in  Switzer- 
land has  created  means  for  taking  care  of  their  health  from  earliest 
infancy,  for  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  the  proper  nourishflient  and 
clothing,  for  founding  institutions  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
specially  endowed  or  specially  hampered.  Again,  this  country  has 
put  into  legislative  form  advanced  ideas  of  a  social  and  political 
character,  like  federal  ownership  of  railways,  socialized  control  of 
city  improvements,  banks,  and  industries,  and,  most  significant  of  all, 
a  constitutional  proviso  that  (Government  enactments  shall  be  referred 
to  the  voters  for  adoption  or  rejection.  Aside  from  the  contributions 
of  these  measures  to  the  happiness  and  sterling  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, certain  material  ones  more  easily  measurable  may  be  mentioned. 
It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that: 

Switierland,  with  no  barbora,  no  coal,  no  Iron,  no  copper,  with  hU^  wages 
for  manual  labor,  with  agriculture  inadequate  to  borne  needfl»  has  succeeded  in 
becoming,  per  capita,  the  next  most  industrialized  nation  of  Europe,  surpassing 
both  England  and  Germany/ 

In  attempting  to  indicate  at  least  a  part  of  the  share  the  schools  have 
in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  material  advancement  of  Switzerland,  it 
appears  that  teachers  have  spontaneously  put  into  practice  the  ancient 
maxim, ''  We  study  not  for  the  schools,  but  for  life,'^  and  that  they 

1  Special  communicfttioii  from  Dr.  Herbert  Hayeland  Field,  Zlirlch,  Switierland. 
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are  impressed  witk  the  importance  of  adapting  their  work  to  life  con- 
ditions. When  the  health  or  the  future  of  their  pupils  so  demands, 
they  have  been  able  to  move  beyond  the  regime  of  books,  lessons,  and 
traditional  programs  and  to  guide  their  pupils  in  such  other  activi- 
ties as  are  more  closely  conoemed  with  their  welfare.  They  are 
aware  that  the  years  of  a  child's  plasticity  is  the  time  to  discover 
and  to  insist  on  remedial  treatment  of  such  physical  or  psychical 
defects  as  may  adhere  to  it  from  birth,  and  they  appear  conscien- 
tiously to  include  this  among  their  duties. 

The  general  qrstem  of  the  schools  exemplifies  the  principle  that 
education  is  a  gradual  process,  with  imperceptible  beginnings  and 
without  abrupt  finality.  The  service,  therefore,  that  the  school  ren- 
ders upon  the  first  admission  of  a  child  is  not  of  an  instruGti<»ial 
character;  it  assumes  this  character  only  after  a  transition  period 
usually  taken  up  by  the  child's  own  sdif-imposed  activities.  The 
nursery  school  takes  care  of  the  child,  first  of  all,  as  assistance  to  a 
crowded  home  or  a  home  in  the  distress  of  poverty,  permitting  the 
mother,  who  is  probably  a  wage  earner,  to  leave  her  child  in  safe 
hands  while  she  is  at  work  during  the  day.  When  a  child  is  pre- 
sented for  admission  a  thoroni^  medical  examination  is  made,  and 
if  treatment  is  required  it  is  given. 

Among  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  young  diildren,  the  crdche, 
which  is  nearly  always  private,  receives  diildren  of  almost  any  age 
up  to  8  years,  at  which  time  they  may  enter  the  infant  school.  The 
infant  school  has  two  divisions,  namely,  from  2^  years  of  9Lg^  to  6, 
and  from  6  to  7,  the  latter  division  preparing  them  to  enter  the 
primary  schooL  From  the  first  the  child  finds  himself  in  a  con- 
genial environment  in  the  school  garden  with  its  play  equipment; 
there  is  no  restraint  as  to  regularity  of  hours,  nothing  giving  rise 
to  the  feeling  that  in  the  interest  of  the  school  the  young  pupil  is 
cut  off  for  a  certain  time  from  hdme  and  parents.  When  the  in- 
structional stage  is. reached,  there  are  kindly  teachers  to  take  him 
in  hand,  to  see  that  he  learns  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words  and 
that  he  acquires  good  personal  habits.  So  far  as  expedient  the  child 
is  left  to  himself  in  his  first  efforts  to  think,  to  observe,  to  understand, 
and  to  judge;  he  is  permitted  to  drift  into  school  tasks  without  the 
notion  of  compulsioB ;  hence  he  does  not  come  to  feel  that  he  is  con- 
trolled by  a  rigorous  tadonaster. 

The  first  form  of  instruction  assumes  the  nature  of  entertaining 
stories  with  talks  of  a  practical  tinge  that  furnish  whatever  nucleus 
there  is  in  the  early  teaching.  The  opportunity  for  advancement  is 
pr^erved  in  the  recurrent  periods  of  promotion,  usually  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  though  in  case  of  the  pupil's  sickness  they  may  come  at  the 
close  of  the  first  semester  following  the  year  in  which  the  promotion 
would  naturally  have  occurred. 
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This  clasb  of  schools  shows  t,  teaodency  to  iaereasing  U9&  oi  Froebe- 
liflu  methods.  The  original  idea  of  assistanoe  to  the  home  and  of  a 
place  of  refuge  offering  a  favorable  environment  is  retained  without 
any  modification.  To  their  success  it  is  essential  that  unselfish  people 
be  placed  in  charge,  who  may  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  keep  in  dose  touch  with  their  homea 

Just  as  the  system  permits  the  infant  gradually  to  ent^  the  in- 
struction stages  of  the  schools,  it  peyrznits  the  young  man  or  woman 
gradually  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  a  yocatioa  while  still  remaining 
under  the  guidance  of  the  schools.  This  principle  is  realized  in  most 
Cantons  by  the  obligatory  continuation  schools.  These  are  founded 
by  the  communes  and  by  them  l»t>ught  to  an  aooeptod.  standard  with 
regard  to  buildings  and  equipment  in  order  to  receive  State  aid. 
They  are  of  two  classes,  schools  for  reviewing  and  supplementing  the 
general  school  branches  and  schools  mainly  fw  training  in  the  voca^ 
tions  and  the  trades. 

In  most  Cantons  the  compulsory  attendance  for  boys  ceases  with 
the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  year,  though  in  othecs,  like  Obwalden 
and  Wallis,  it  is  from  6  to  12  months  longer;  yet  even  these  have  a 
proviso  permitting  boys  to  disconthme  at  15  by  passing  a  special 
examination.  In  certain  localities  there  is  an  obligatory  oontinuation 
school  of  two  or  three  years  for  girls,  where  instnu^ion  is  given  in 
manual  work  for  girls  and  in  household  eoonoBoy. 

In  most  continuation  schools  is  embodied  an  idea  of  the  Orundtvig 
insrtitutions  of  Denmark,  namely,  that  of  an  intermission  after  the 
compulsory  period  by  which  time  is  provided  for  the  pupil  to  recover 
from  a  species  of  classroom  fatigue  by  which  he  is  tiien  handi- 
capped ;  a  year  or  two  is  permitted  to  lapse  before  the  oontinuation ; 
the  pupil'  then  takes  up  the  work  not  only  with  better  vigor,  but  with 
clearer  conception  of  educational  aims. 

The  brevity  of  time  in  the  programs  of  these  sdiools  does  not  per^ 
mit  comprehensive  curricula  nor  exhaustive  study  of  any  of  the 
branches.  Hence,  only  the  subjects  pertaining  to  practical  and  civic 
life  are  taken  up.  As  a  rule  these  schools  admit  only  young  men, 
though  in  some  Cantons,  as  in  those  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  they  are 
coeducational.  As  nearly  all  lead  to  audi  practical  vocations  and 
industries  as  pertain  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  estal^shed, 
they  show  a  strong  tendency  to  specialize  in  the  direction  of  the  trades, 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  commerce.  In  the  Cantons  of  Fri- 
bourg  and  Thurgau  there  are  household  schodis  for  girls;  in  the 
former  the  required  attendance  is  two  years,  which  may  be  extended 
to  three  years  if  the  pupils'  progress  has  not  been  satisfactory.^ 

The  continuation  schools  specializing  in  the  vocations  and  the  trades 
are  often  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  that  permits  the 

1  Substance  from  tlie  Report  wi  PveC  HieialMrUi. 
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pupil  to  be  both  wage  earner  and  pnpil  at  the  same  time.  The  school* 
room  and  the  workshop  function  in  close  cooperation.  To  be  properly 
matriculated  the  pupil  must  have  secured  regular  emplojrment  in  the 
trade  which  he  makes  his  chief  study.  The  employer  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  school ;  he  not  only  instruets  the  pupil,  but  he  also  looks 
after  his  interest  as  wage  earner;  he  has  a  definite  understanding 
with  the  school  authorities  about  the  courses  and  the  time  the  appren- 
tice pupil  may  reasonably  spend  at  school.  Tlie  time  the  pupil  is  to 
remain  at  the  work  he  has  begun,  t(^;ether  with  other  particulars 
calculated  to  insure  his  attendance  to  duty,  are  embodied  in  a  con- 
tract which  the  pupil  is  required  to  sign.  Tlie  session  is  held  almost 
exclusively  in  the  winter,  with  from  6  to  12  hours  so  grouped  as  to 
fall  upon  two  or  three  forenoons  each  week.  The  fiexibilil^  of  the 
general  system  adapts  itself  to  varying  local  conditions,  and  the 
instmction  often  extends  throughout  the  year.  The  schools  thus  spe- 
dalise  in  individual  directions  so  that  thej  fall  into  groups,  each  of 
which  is  characterized  by  the  needs  of  its  general  patronage.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dominant  endeavor  is  to  impart 
peculiar  technical  skill  merely  to  fit  the  pupil  to  be  an  acceptable 
wage  earner.  Ethical  and  humanitarian  subjects  are  always  included, 
to  ennoble  the  work  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be  by  educational  ideals 
and  associations. 

A  view  of  the  plans  and  methods  prevailing  in  the  teachers'  train- 
ing schools  will  show  that  their  work  is  ordered  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  one  principle  of  anticipating  what  the  pupils  are  to  do  later 
<m  in  life.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  time  between  the  academic 
and  the  professional  subjects,  those  training  directly  for  the  teacher^s 
future  duties  are  given  the  greater  prominence.  Realizing  the  need 
of  a  review  of  the  general  branches,  and  yet  the  danger  of  allowing 
too  much  time  for  this,  the  regulations  concerning  it  are  so  framed 
as  to  effect  a  carefully  balanced  compromise  without  unnecessary  re- 
strictions. The  statutes  of  Zurich  order  that  the  future  work  of  the 
teacher  shall  determine  the  allotment  of  time  to  each  subject,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  instruction;  they  also  specify  that  the 
Lnstruction  in  all  branches  shall  be  such  that  it  may  serve  the  pupil 
4s  an  example  in  his  future  school  work.  To  secure  conformity  to 
these  regulations  those  who  conduct  the  recitations  are  required  to 
make  thorough  preparation  for  every  lesson  and  to  keep  a  book  in 
which  the  plan  of  each  lesson  is  preserved.  Instruction  material, 
textbooks,  plans,  programs,  and  apparatus  are  fully  discussed,  so 
that  the  prospective  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  them,  and  reaches 
an  estimate  of  their  value  for  his  future  work.  The  training  is  con- 
ducted with  regard  to  the  twofold  capacity  of  a  good  teacher :  As  a 
master  of  the  details  of  his  subject  organically  combined  and,  again, 
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as  the  instructor  specialist  who  haa  the  skill  to  fashion  the  subjeot 
matter  for  presentation  before  the  class. 

The  official  guides  and  study  programs  anticipate  in  their  outlines 
the  practical  work  of  the  pupil  after  his  school  days.  The  instruc- 
tion plan  for  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  sets  up  as  a  chief  principle  that 
instruction  in  fact  should  predominate.  In  grammar,  for  example, 
there  is  to  be  less  theory  than  practice ;  this  book  should,  in  fact,  be 
only  a  guide  to  the  correct  use  of  the  language  in  speech  and  writing, 
an  aid  in  composition.  The  outlines  direct  the  pupil  to  write  on 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard  or  experienced,  and  hence  really  under- 
stood. Description  is  to  be  not  simply  a  list  of  the  characteristics 
of  an  object,  but  it  is  to  be  brought  into  living  relation  to  nature 
and  to  man.  In  history  the  events  of  one's  country  should  be  seen 
as  related  to  what  takes  place  about  one's  home.  In  the  geography 
of  particular  localities  and  countries  careful  attention  is  to  be  given 
to  the  life  of  the  people  of  these  places,  their  work,  and  arrange- 
ments peculiar  to  their  life  and  calling.  In  natural  history  the 
pupil  is  to  be  led  to  see  why  the  object  under  inspection  has  the 
peculiarities  he  discovers  and  how  well  it  is  adi^ted  to  its  mode  of 
existence,  what  relations  of  reciprocity  it  holds  to  other  beings,  what 
value  it  has  for  man,  and  how  man  accordingly  is  under  obligation 
to  protect  it  or  destroy  it. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Neuberth,  of  Christiania,  supplyinnf  details 
of  observations  in  the  classrooms  of  Swiss  schools,  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  actual  work  of  teachers  thus  trained.    He  says : 

There  was  a  quiet  orderUness  in  aU  the  activities  of  the  pnpils,  no  trace  of 
Indiffer^iGe,  no  sloyenUness,  but  evidence  of  painstakins  care  and  of  close 
cooperation  between  pupil  and  teacher.  Borne,  to  be  sure,  would  tall  below  the 
good  marks,  but  there  was  no  real,  and  certainly,  no  general  delinquency.  The 
Instructor  was  gifted  with  particular  skill  in  framing  his  questions,  a  matter 
regarded  of  each  importance  that  It  is  pointed  out  In  the  statutes  of  Zdrlch  as 
the  special  mark  of  a  good  teacher.  The  questions  invariably  compelled  the 
pupils  to  think;  instead  of  fnmlditng  the  form  f6r  the  pupil's  answer,  they 
left  him  to  do  this  for  himself.  The  teachers  had,  It  appeared,  carefully 
weighed  and  Judged  both  the  content  and  form  of  their  questions,  appearing 
to  be  indefatigable  in  training  themselves  to  get  their  questions  stated 
right.  •  •  •  The  answers,  which  were  given  with  very  satisfactory  readi- 
ness, often  gave  rise  to  new  questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and,  what  was 
particularly  noticeable,  also  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Though  the  deliberate- 
ness  seen  may  be  crltidaed  for  its  dry  outline  dharacter  and  for  the  absence 
of  those^spontaneous  details  that  vitalise  a  lesson,  the  landmarks  through  the 
lesson  were  certainly  charted  and  estabUshed,  giving  a  chance  to  fill  In  witli 
appropriate  lUustratlve  matter. 

The  practical  life  issues  of  the  teaching  have,  as  would  be  expected, 
a  large  share  in  the  deliberations  of  teachers  at  their  professional 
meetings.  During  its  session  of  September  80,  1918,  the  Zurich 
Teachers'  Association  discussed  contemplated  changes  in  the  higher- 
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grade  classeB  and  the  courses  to  be  given  in  these.  As  the  suggested 
rearrangements  involved  time  allotment  to  various  subjects,  the 
accepted  or  alleged  values  of  these  were  again  fully  considered.  It 
was  evident  that  the  world  events  and  the  recent  experience  of 
Switzerland  made  the  teachers,  even  more  than  formerly,  insist  on 
positive  answers  to  questions  of  a  subject^s  value  to  the  pupil  after 
his  years  at  school.  The  propositions  for  the  discussion  of  the 
classics  were  formulated  with  regard  to  these  considerations: 

1.  What  slgnUQcance  does  the  cultnre  of  the  ancients  have  for  onr  own  time? 

2.  Does  the  instruction  at  our  gymnasia  correspond  with  this  significance? 

3.  Oan  not  the  same  goal  be  reached  in  other  ways,  and,  if  so,  what  adaptation 

would  it  entaU  on  the  gymnasia  of  the  future? 

Early  in  the  discussion  it  was  insisted  that  Latin,  to  maintain 
itself,  must  show  that  it  leads  to  undoubted  present-day  values. 
Since  the  war,  it  was  urged,  important  developments  have  taken  place 
in  the  industrial  and  social  life,  with  new  social  phases,  outlook,  and 
ideals — the  position  of  the  individual  in  the  State,  the  place  of  woman 
as  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  principle  of  the  family  unit, 
the  international  position  of  the  State — ^time  must  be  found  to  master 
and  to  organize  new  masses  of  details  to  prepare  the  pupil'for  the 
place  he  is  now  to  take.    Hence  the  question, 

Can  Latin  be  dropi>ed  as  an  obligatory  study  and  the  time  thereby  gained 
given  to  modem  subjects,  and  can  the  study  of  the  ancients  be  extended  by 
reading  good  translations?  Time  should  be  found  for  psychology  which,  as  it  is 
DOW  being  developed,  moves  close  to  everyday  activities;  we  constantly  come 
Into  psychic  relations  with  other  people  creating  perplexing  situations  and 
problems^  Outside  of  the  schools  the  pupil  is  left  slowly,  painfully,  and  waste- 
fully  to  acquire  the  psychology  which  the  schools  could  more  conveniently  give 
him.' 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  held  that  the  western  world  has  been 
influenced  by  the  old  classic  world  for  centuries,  and  hence  no  matter 
how  high  it  might  tower  above  the  old,  its  roots  get  their  sustenance 
from  the  ancient  soil.  Our  modem  social  organizations — state, 
church,  school,  society — are  the  result  of  a  development  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  ancient  world.  If  our  present-day  intellectual  con- 
ditions are  to  be  apprehended  in  their  integrity  and  continuity  of 
development,  their  origin  and  growth  must  be  understood. 

Earlier  in  this  account  the  pupil's  gradual  release  from  lessons  and 
entrance  upon  wage-earning  employment  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
feature  in  the  school  arrangements.  The  transition  period  thereby 
created  gives  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  render  service  to  the 
pupils,  no  less  important  because  it  comes  outside  of  the  usual  school 
program&  In  a  circular  published  January  1,  1916,  and  addressed 
by  the  school  authorities  of  Ziirich  to  the  teachers  of  district  schools, 

^AOaVlsd  fTMB  Othw^aeilsebe  Lelirandtong,  Feliruary,  1919. 
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higher  grade  schools,  and  f olkschoola,  is  set  forth  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  help  pupils  to  find  employment  suited  to  their  aptitudes.  The 
school  boards  and  teachers  have,  accordingly,  cooperated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  ascertain  what  callings  were  most  sought  by 
pupils  after  completing  the  period  of  required  attendance.  The  in- 
formation brought  in  showed  what  calVingft  were  most  attractive  to 
boys  and.girk,  and  also  in  what  fields  of  endeavor  their  labor  was 
most  in  demand.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  teachers  would 
understand  that  the  prerequisites  were  bodily  force  and  vitality, 
power  of  orderly  and  sustained  thinking,  congenial  manners,  resolu- 
tion in  will  and  deed,  and  strength  of  character.  The  teacher  through 
personal  experience  understands  the  pupil's  mental  and  physical  ca- 
pabilities, and  is,  in  consequence,  prepared  as  no  one  else  to  assist 
the  parents  in  selecting  his  life  work.  He  would  reach  an  under- 
standing with  the  parents,  and  perhaps  take  occasion  to  explain  to 
them  the  moral  as  well  as  the  industrial  conditions  depending  on  the 
choice,  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  without  a  trade  or  calling.  If 
a  choice  is  difficult  to  make,  a  pupil  may,  while  yet  at  school,  be 
guided^  in  the  general  direction  of  a  trade  or  one  of  the  commercial 
lines.  In  performing  this  duty  the  teacher,  it  was  pointed  out,  would 
often  have  a  delicate  task,  for  he  might  have  to  advise  the  choice  of 
manual  labor  in  cases  where  the  parents  would  insist  on  something 
they  regarded  as  higher  as  the  calling  for  their  children.  If  the 
economic  oonditicHis  of  the  parents  would  permit  the  pupil  to  pass 
through  only  the  primary  school,  or  at  most,  two  daases  of  the  higher 
grade  school,  a  calling  consisting  in  the  main  of  labor  with  the  hands 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  unsuitable,  unless  marked  personal 
gifts  pointed  to  something  different.  If,  despite  the  statistical  show- 
ing that  clerical  positions  and  offices  are  crowded  by  young  appli- 
cants, a  choice  of  this  calling  should  seem  wise,  it  becomes  the 
teacher's  duty  to  point  out  that  success  here  depends  especially  on 
tact  and  personal  address,  readiness  in  the  use  of  several  languages, 
skill  in  figures,  and  the  ability  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand. 

The  circular  of  the  Zurich  school  authorities  also  states  that  young 
men  and  women  should  be  advised  that  a  great  many  of  their  num- 
ber— most  of  them  insufficiently  prepared — ^tum  in  the  direction  of 
a  calling  requiring  scientific  training.  These  people  crowd  the  mid- 
dle schools,  and  when  they  have  painfully  and  at  great  sacrifice  gone 
through  the  courses,  they  find  no  opening  commensurate  with  their 
hopes.  It  is  an  especially  responsible  task  to  guide  those  that  con- 
template taking  up  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  requisite  en- 
dowments and  possibilities  are  not  always  obvious  at  the  age  of  14 
or  15.  The  high  order  of  mental  power,  with  responsive  tempera- 
ment and  strength  of  character,  is  not  always  indicated  by  the  marks 
pupils  get  as  the  result  of  examinati(m&    The  teacher  should  there- 
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fore  be  aware  of  his  solemn  duty  to  oounteract  the  vanity  of  parents 
by  aiding  his  pupils  in  a  choice  which  saves  both  them  and  their 
parents  from  cruel  disappointments.  Again,  he  will  have  the  more 
agreeable  duty  of  encouraging  the  capable  boy  and  girl  whom  he 
finds  in  his  class  to  take  up  such  scientific  or  professional  lines  as 
appear  to  be  within  their  powers.  In  behalf  of  these  .he  will  have 
occasion  to  confer  with  the  boards  and  ofBcials  that  will  come  to 
have  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  branches  selected.  As  the  question 
of  expense  is  also  involved,  the  teacher's  further  service  consists  in 
helping  the  pupils  to  secure  aid  and  stipends  from  such  funds  as  are 
availaUa. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  early  suggestions,  educators  began  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  a  compendium  in  which  this  kind  of  service 
could  be  outlined  in  a  form  suitable  to  be  taken  up  as  a  part  of  the 
scheduled  work  of  certain  types  of  schools.  With  this  in  view  the 
educaticmal  board  of  Ziirich  directed  that  a  vocational  guide  book 
should  be  famished  pupils  at  nominal  cost  and  be  studied  as  an  ob- 
ligatory subject  in  the  eighth  primary  class  and  in  the  first  two 
classes  of  the  higher  grade  schools  and  that  it  should  also  be  adopted 
for  general  use  in  the  third  class  of  the  higher  grade  school.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  desirability  of  treating  its  content  as  instruc- 
tion materiaJ.  The  teacher  was  enjoined  to  stress  the  importance  of 
training  for  skill  and  attention  to  duty  and  to  find  occasion  to  give 
his  pupils  helpful  words  of  counsel  as  they  entered  on  their  chosen 
life  work.  He  was  reminded  that  the  pupil's  choice  of  calling  should 
not  invariably  be  regarded  as  final ;  the  main  point  was  to  help  him 
earnestly  to  consider  the  choice. 

The  movement  here  mentioned,  which  was  well  under  way  in  1916, 
has  since  then  assumed  new  phases,  and  a  scope  beyond  what  was 
originally  contemplated.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  educational 
board  some  of  the  results  for  1917  are  given.^  In  many  districts  and 
communities,  says  the  report,  boards  for  vocational  consultation  were 
established.  The  official  school  journal  for  March,  1917,  published  a 
comprehensive  list  of  places  where  applicants  might  come  for  con- 
sultation. Many  benevolent  associations,  among  them  the  founda- 
tion "For  Young  People"  (Fiir  die  Jugend)  gave  financial  sup- 
\yoTt  to  the  cause.  The  expectation  was  that  a  general  service  bureau 
lor  the  entire  Canton  would  be  established. 

The  Jugendwohlfahrt,  Bevue  Suisse  de  Protection  de  la  Jeunesse, 
under  date  of  January,  1919,  surveys  in  part  what  was  accomplished 
during  the  years  from  1916  to  1919. 

The  saggestions  published  by  the  school  board  led  to  cooperation 
between  the  schools  and  the  associations  mentioned  above.     They 

'  iahresbericht  der  Dlrektlon  des  Bntehungiweaon  ttber  daa  ittricherisdie  UnterrechUh 
wcMB  far  1917.  ZOrldi,  Switserland. 
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succeeded  in  getting  42  bnsineBS  places,  f  actoriee,  and  other  iadnstrial 
plants  made  accessible  to  pupils  who  in  company  witih  their  teacherB 
desired  to  Yisit  these  to  reach  a  clearer  conception  of  the,  work  there 
going  on  with  the  view  of  choosing  a  calling  more  intdligentlj. 
Similarly,  they  conferred  with  about  160  foremen  of  shops  and  trades 
to  procure  information  for  those  pupils  who  expected  to  seek  posi- 
tions as  apprentices.  Every  teacher  instructing  final  or  graduating 
classes  of  the  primary  and  the  higher  grade  schools  was  furnished 
with  a  list  of  available  positions  and  also  of  places  in  the  oHy  where 
practice  in  the  trades  could  be  secured.  The  teachers  were  also  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  applications  from  farmers  who  wished  to  employ 
boys  having  completed  the  school  requirements;  also  a  record  of 
places  where  girls  could  find  employment.  Through  the  agendcB 
mentioned,  the  instructors  kept  in  touch  with  about  140  educational 
officials  throughout  the  Canton,  thereby  extending  the  work  until  the 
city  of  Zurich  felt  warranted  in  increasing  the  stipends  and  funds 
for  promoting  instruction  in  the  trades.^ 

As  the  importance  of  this  form  of  school  service  became  mote 
extensively  recognized,  there  was  felt  the  need  of  organizing  for  its 
further  prosecution.  With  this  in  view  the  occupational  teachers  of 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  effected  an  organization 
of  200  members.  The  constitution  adopted  by  this  body  sets  up  its 
purpose  thus:  (1)  To  guard  and  to  further  the  material  and  ideal 
interests  of  the  occupational  teachers;  (2)  to  promote  the  profes- 
sional training  of  its  members;  (8)  to  cultivate  right  relations  amonj^ 
the  occupational  schools,  the  folk  schools,  the  trades,  and  industries ; 
(4)  to  assist  in  procuring  instruction  material  for  the  trade  schools. 
The  executive  agencies  of  the  association  are  to  consist  of  permanent 
committees  representing  the  various  occupations.  Their  diief  duty 
will  be  to  further,  in  accordance  with  point  8,  closer  relations  among 
the  trades,  the  industries,  and  the  schools. 

SBGARD  FOB  THE  PUPILS'  HBAI/TH. 

In  order  to  render  the  most  complete  service  for  life  the  responsi- 
bility of  watching  over  the  pupils'  health  has  also  been  brought  fully 
within  the  scope  of  the  teachers'  duties.  Childhood  is  obviously  the 
time  when  physical  defects  of  whatever  kind  should  be  discovered  and 
remedied.  Each  Canton  has  specific  regulations  touching  the  phys- 
ical examination  of  the  child  upon  entrance  into  the  schools,  the 
later  periodical  examinations,  and  reports  of  abnormal  conditions  dis- 
covered. 

The  school  laws  and  published  regulations  show  that  the  physi- 
cian intrusted  with  this  work  must  himself  pass  a  rigid  qualifying 

^Adapted  from  Jnsendwohifahrt,  Jannaxj,  1919,  and  Jahresberldit  der  mrektlon  dea 
rsieliumgswesena,  zarlch,  1918. 
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test  He  mtut  hold  the  practicing  physician's  license  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Union.  Employed  by  the  department  of  education,  he 
is  not  permitted  indiyidual  practice.  When  the  school  board  deals 
with  questions  of  hygiene  or  sanitation,  he  may  be  summoned  as  an 
advisory  member.  His  professional  duties  with  regard  to  the  schools 
and  the  pupils  are  minute  and  definite.  In  the  Cant<m  of  Solothum 
these  include  the  examination  of  each  individual  pupil  and  inspection 
of  every  schoolhouse  in  towns  and  country  districts.  He  is  to  visit 
schools  for  wom«n^  work  at  least  once  a  year  and  to  make  careful 
inspection  of  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  cleanliness,  sewers,  water 
supply,  coorlB,  gymnastic  rooms,  baths,  pupils*  benches,  school  fur- 
nitiire,  school  utensils,  and  sanitation  material.  The  physician  must 
have  regular  hours  for  consultation ;  he  must  pass  on  all  requests  for 
exemption  from  attendance  at  school  based  on  reasons  of  luMilth;  he 
determines  whether  pupils  should  be  placed  in  classes  organized  for 
defectives,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  sent  to  children's  sani- 
tariums; moreover,  he  enters  on  a  special  record  cases  where  pupils 
are  to  be  under  observation  for  some  time  and  where  they  need  par- 
ticular oonsideration  during  the  school  work;  at  specified  intervals 
he  is  to  repeat  the  examination  of  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth.  Vaccination, 
disinfection,  precauti<xiary  measures  against  communicable  diseases, 
tabercnloais,  and  diseases  of  the  scalp,  attendance  on  pupils  taken  ill — 
these  are  matters  to  whidi  the  school  physician  must  attend.  He  may, 
if  he  wishes,  make  his  inspection  at  any  time,  even  during  school 
hours,  though  it  is  expected  that  he  shall  interfere  with  the  recitation 
as  little  as  possible.  He  is  privileged  to  be  present  at  recitations  any 
time  when  this  may  help  him  to  an  insight  into  the  pupils'  state  of 
heaUh.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1910  the  school  periodicals  discussed 
the  physical  measurements  of  pupils  with  the  view  of  studying  a  new 
type  of  school  bench  adapted  to  their  health  and  comfort,  an  attempt 
in  which  the  school  physician  evidently  takes  part.  Other  duties 
falling  to  him  fire  to  approve  the  plans  for  scho<rf  buildings,  to  inspect 
the  health  certificates  of  men  and  women  teachers,  to  teach  them  how 
to  treat  the  defects  they  discover  in  the  speech  and  voices  of  their 
pupils,  how  to  deal  with  children  suffering  from  nervous  trouble,  and, 
finally,  to  lecture  to  teachers  and  parents  <m  topics  of  hygiene.  Dur- 
ing the  infloensa  epidemic  pupils  generally  attempted  to  get  back  to 
school  before  complete  recovery;  hence  they  were  in  danger  of  in- 
curring bad  after  effects.  The  school  physicians  adopted  the  regula- 
tion that  no  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  return  until  the  seventh  day 
after  complete  recovery. 

Various  institations  having  both  curative  and  instructional  pur- 
poses are  found  throughout  Switzerland.  Some  of  these  are  trade 
schocds  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  certain  classes  of  defectives;  but 
in  all  these  institutions  the  instruction  is  subordinated  to  the  restorar 
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tion  of  the  pupils'  health.  They  often  have  the  character  of  vacation 
colonies,  where  pupils  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers  may 
come  to  recuperate.  They  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  poor,  but 
well-to-do  parents  realize  the  benefits  there  received  and  send  their 
children  to  these  places  in  increasing  numbers. 

One  of  this  class  is  the  forest  school,  where  recitations  are  held  in 
the  open  under  the  trees.  The  first  one  was  founded  through  com- 
munal initiative  in  Lfausanne  in  1908 ;  in  1912  and  1918  two  similar 
schools  were  founded  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  through  private  en- 
deavor; later  one  was  established  in  Neuenburg,  and  in  1914  another 
in  the  Canton  of  Ziirioh.  Their  origin  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  weak  constitutions,  to  whom  fresh  air  and  nourishing  food 
are  the  essentials.  The  location  selected  is  in  the  edge  of  the  forest; 
the  period  for  the  sessions  is  from  May  till  late  in  September. 

In  El  Monitor  de  la  Educacion  Comun  an  account  is  given  of 
another  achievement  of  Swiss  educational  and  medical  endeavor, 
namely,  a  sun  school,  where  certain  classes  of  pupils  in  poor  health 
may  do  a  limited  amount  of  school  work  while  they  are  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  curative  properties  of  the  sun's  rays.  A  school  of 
this  kind  has  been  conducted  summer  and  winter  for  12  years  at 
Leysin.  The  restoration  to  full  usefulness  under  the  treatment  here 
provided  is  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  children  than  in  the  case 
of  adults,  for  the  reason,  undoubtedly,  that  the  former  can  more 
readily  comply  with  the  necessary  restrictions  in  regard  to  work. 
The  location  selected  for  these  schools  is  at  a  high  altitude,  sometimes 
as  high  as  1,100  meters  above  sea  level.  The  largest  school  has  a 
farm  completely  equipped,  under  an  experienced  agronomist,  himself 
a  cured  patient,  where  agriculture,  dairying,  and  bee  and  fowl  keep- 
ing are  carried  on.  In  so  far  as  the  treatment  is  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  tuberculosis,  all  lessons  are  subordinated  to  this  purpose,  the  only 
mention  of  school  proper  being  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  time  among 
hours  assigned  to  exercises  for  respiratory  development,  walks,  and 
light  agricultural  or  garden  work. 

In  his  account  ihe  author  shows  how  the  mental  training  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  physical.  No  special  place  is  designated  for  recita- 
tions, the  covered  galleries  adjoining  the  chalets  being  generally  util- 
ized. A  small,  portable  seat  with  writing  desk  attached,  the  frame 
higher  than  usual  and  requiring  an  upright  posture,  is  furnished  each 
pupil.  When  the  weather  is  fine  the  class  and  the  teacher  roam  in 
search  of  the  most  attractive  place  for  recitations — ^it  is  the  movable 
school  par  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  lessons  assigned,  the  teacher 
gives  instruction  on  some  theme  arising  oiit  of  the  local  topography, 
geology,  botany,  etc 

From  the  ethical  point  of  view  the  effect  upon  the  child  is  most 
happy.    From  the  first  there  is  an  evident  growth  in  evenness  of 


temper  and  stability  of  character,  e&eta  appearing  aa  a  coDsequ^iea 
of  the  physical  hardening. 

The  writer  in  El  Monitor  advocates  the  extension  and  adaptation 
of  the  best  features  above  mentioned  to  the  general  public-school 
fijsl^n.  He  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  exact  zoethod  by  which 
this  may  be  done)  but  he  is  confident  that  it  can  be  worked  out  any- 
where by  a  study  of  local  oondition&  Various  instances  of  its  reali- 
zation are  cited,  aa  in  Bern,  Basel,  and  Geneva,  where  children  from 
soma  of  the  public  schools  receive  open-air  instruction.  In  Lausanne, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  city  authorities,  experiments  in  such  in- 
struction have  been  made  with  children  selected  by  the  physicians. 
Various  cities  of  neighboring  Cantons  have  organized  advanced 
classes  for  further  experiments.  Objections  on  the  score  of  expense 
are  easily  met,  as  the  latter  are  obviously  light,  the  necessary  equip- 
ment being  of  the  very  simplest^ 

The  Swiss  journals  and  official  reports  also  speak  of  other  ar- 
rangements, both  for  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  school  children 
and  for  special  training  in  usefulness  for  those  whom  medical  care 
is  not  able  fully  to  restore.  Uader  the  direction  of  the  health  de- 
partment of  Zfiiidk,  ohildren  who  suffer  from  defeats  ol  speech  or 
aifanents  of  the  vocal  organs  are  taken  in  hand.  This  brandi  of  the 
medical  department  is  intended  first  of  all  to  impart  such  knowl- 
edge and  skill  as  will  be  of  use  to  teachers  having  charge'  of  pupils 
aflicted  with  troubles  of  the  throat  and  the  speech  organs.  Sessions 
for  these  purposes  are  held  in  the  consultation  roomd  of  the  city 
ciniics.  Here  teachers  may  receive  such  medical  knowledge  as  will 
fit  them  to  discover  and  refieve  the  less  serious  eases  that  they  find 
in  their  classes  and  also  to  see  the  importance  of  promptly  referring 
troublesome  cases  to  the  specialista  As  instructors,  they  are  taught 
what  to  do  widi  pupils  that  stutter  or  speak  with  an  unnatural  nasal 
tone,  to  understand  the  troubles  at  the  bottom  -of  recurrent  or 
chronic  hoarseness,  as  well  as  partial  or  incipient  stages  of  deafness. 
The  diagnosis  which  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  make  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  course  of  corrective  treatment. 

Xgsinj  unless  the  teacher  understands  troubles  like  these,  he  may 
classify  an  apparently  backward  child  as  below  normal  mentality^ 
when  the  trouble  is  due  to  difficulties  in.  the  organs  of  speech  or 
hearing. 

Teacbers  in  Zurich  and  Basel  having  charge  of  pupils  of  defective  hearing 
erplain  the  handicap  under  which  these  get  an  education.  Many  things  at 
school  and  at  home  pass  by  them  without  leaving  a  trace.  To  restore  these, 
■r>  far  as  possible,  to  fall  communion  with  the  outer  world  and  thereby  give 
tbeir  Uves  greater  fullness  Is  a  worthy  endeavor  for  the  schools.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  knowledge  requisite  for  this  kind  of  service  Is  In  essentials  also 
the  fooodatloA  fas  eiementaiy  language  inslructlaa  at  achooW  with  normal 
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childreiit  at  least  when  It  la  a  queatlOD  of  raUdng  the  instnictlon  from  a  par^ 
mechanical  method  to  one  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  speech  organa^ 

The  Swiss  school  authorities  are  giving  due  attention  to  those 
pupils  who  suffer  under  some  species  of  more  or  less  marked  psychic 
disturbance,  which  makes  the  usual  school  arrangements  unsuited  for 
their  progress  or  recovery.  Among  the  symptoms  pointing  to  such 
cases  are  absent-mindedness,  sudden  rage,  depression,  unnatural 
activity  of  the  imagination,  delusions,  and  disturbed  sleep.  These 
young  sufferers  are  obviously  entitled  to  treatment  such  as  their 
conditions  require,  which  can  be  given  only  in  school  homes  espe- 
ciaUy  suited  for  them.  Here  they  could  be  treated  pathologically 
according  to  a  plan  adapted  to  each ;  the  children  could  be  segregated 
into  groups  to  prevent  harmful  influences  of  one  individual  or  class 
by  another.  These  ideas  are  in  part  carried  out  in  some  of  the 
cantonal  schools,  were  special  care  is  given  to  children  of  nervous 
temperament.    Dr.  Frank,  of  Ziirich,  advises  that — 

Parents  of  such  children  should  be  yiaited  and  thereby  a  clew  obtained  to  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  their  troubles.  The  teacher  himself  should  not  presume 
to  play  the  part  of  a  pathologist,  for  he  might  thereby  do  great  harm,  but  he 
should  train  himself  to  detect  these  not  uncommon  instances  at  slight  nBrvous 
disturbance.  Sometimes  a  quiet  word  from  the  teacher  will  help  to  remove 
the  slight  peychio  obstruction;  in  other  cases  the  trouble  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  specialist  before  the  damage  becomes  too  great. 

Dr.  Frank  adds  that  offenses  committed  by  these  children  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  different,  usually  gentler,  from  those  of 
others.  The  experiences  reported  from  such  homes  in  Germany 
make  it  plain  that  a  rather  long  period  is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure, 
though  even  a  stay  of  five  or  six  weeks  has  been  beneficial. 

For  those  that  can  hot  be  fully  healed  the  teachers  try  to  find 
work  that  comes  within  their  powers.  ^^  This  endeavor  has  not  only 
an  economic  but  a  moral  and  ethical  side,  for  it  will  help  to  keep 
these  less  fortunate  people  from  feeling  that  they  are  a  burden.'' 
An  attempt  to  realize  this  purpose  was  made  in  Basel  in  1917  by 
opening  a  little  trade  school  for  subnormal  children. 

At  first  it  was  known  as  the  Weaver's  Shop,  but  it  was  by  no  means  intended 
to  be  limited  to  the  occupation  ImpUed  in  the  name.  Aid  from  the  Canton  and 
from  private  donors  enabled  the  originators  to  carry  the  plan  further.  The 
teachers  in  charge  found  that  sewing,  stitching,  covering  cushions,  and  to 
some  extent  weaving  could  very  weU  be  done  by  subnormal  pupils.  The  resolfo 
were,  in  fact,  so  encouraging  as  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  idea  by  open- 
ing a  school  at  Stapfelberg  for  subnormal  girls.  Since  then  funds  have  been 
secured  from  other  sources,  so  that  it  is  now  contemplated  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  endeavor  by  organizing  rural  homes  where  children  of  this  class  may 
become  familiar  with  farm  work  and  thereby  be  placed  in  the  way  of  gaining 
their  subsistence." 

^  Adapted  from  artlelet  fai  Die  Jngend,  January  and  Fabruaiy,  1919. 
■From  Jngendwohlfahrt,  F^mary,  1019. 
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Movemente  of  this  kind  have  been  accelerated  by  the  war,  and 
some  new  arrangements  formerly  regarded  as  of  doubtful  expediency 
have  been  put  into  practice.  From  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  for  in- 
stance, several  measures  taken  by  the  schools  are  reported  that  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  elsewhere — 
greater  attention  to  exceptional,  criminally  inclined,  or  unhealthy 
children;  increase  in  the  facilities  for  free  lunch  and  free  clothing; 
more  thorough  health  supervision;  improved  sanitary  conditions  of 
schools  and  pupils^  dormitories ;  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
a  class;  conference  on  the  choice  of  work,  together  with  plans  for 
free  instruction  of  pupil  apprentices;  furnishing  of  writing  and 
imstruction  material  free  of  charge;  remittance  of  tuition  in  the 
district  schools;  increase  in  the  number  of  stipends  for  pupils;  es- 
tablishing courses  in  commerce  adapted  for  girls  and  manual  work 
for  boys;  greater  freedom  in  the  change,  election,  and  omission  of 
subjects;  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  agencies  to  secure  employment 
for  pupils;  reduction,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  obligatory 
school  period. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  programs  of  all  schools,  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  investigate  the  value  of  work  done  at  the 
home  as  compared  with  that  done  in  the  classroom.  With  the  aid 
of  experimental  psychology,  teachers  have  reached  the  conclusion 
(reported  mainly  in  Schweizerische  Lehrerzeitung  for  Feb.  28, 1918) 
that: 

The  work  done  at  school  was  generally  superior  to  that  done  by  an  Isolated 
pupU  at  home  as  home  work.  In  copying  and  figuring  at  home  it  was  ma- 
terially less  than  it  shonld  be  in  comparison  with  the  same  kind  done  at  school. 
QnalUatlvely  the  comparison  was  also  favorable  to  the  scbool.  As  over  against 
this,  the  experiments  showed  that  in  the  case  of  certain  pupils  who  were  per- 
mitted to  work  quietly  at  home  the  work  was  better  than  that  done  in  the 
class.  In  proportion  as  higher  spiritual  qualities  entered  into  it,  the  assign- 
ment (imagination.  Judgment,  presentation,  literary  style)  done  at  home  was 
better;  In  proportion  as  it  involved  the  (^mracter  of  a  memory  performance, 
into  which  little  of  the  pupils  personality  entered,  the  daasroom  work  was 
better. 

Among  other  conclusions  reached  was  that  the  pnpil,  if  permitted 
to  select  his  own  time  for  doing  the  assignment,  wonld  often  choose 
hours  imsaited  to  mental  work,  such  as  the  time  immediately  after 
a  meal.  As  the  pupil  grows  more  mature,  with  clearer  realization  of  his 
responsibility,  the  home  work  becomes  more  satisfactory.  It  is 
obTioosly  Um  duty  of  the  wdiool  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  pupils 
do  not  become  oyerburdened  by  assignments  to  be  done  at  home. 
When  home  work  is  necessary,  it  may  indeed  serre  as  a  link  between 
the  home  and  the  school  because  the  parents  would  be  under  obligation 
to  see  to  it  that  the  children  have  the  necessary  time  for  tha  homo 
assiioamenL 
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EXTENSION  OF  SCHOOL  ACTIYITDES  DUB  TO  THE  WAX. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  war  on  the  schools  in  Switzerland,  as 
elsewhere,  was  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  break  through  the  fixedness 
of  the  school  programs  and  to  respond  to  the  immediate  emergencies 
created.  Occasions  arose  for  extending  the  work  of  the  schools  in 
directions  that  had  been  thought  to  lie  entirely  beyond  their  province. 
The  justification  of  these  departures  became  topics  for  deliberations 
by  school  councils,  leading  inevitably  to  a  new  survey  of  the  use- 
fulness and  timeliness  of  the  various  branches  of  the  curricula.  A 
new  outlook  tending  to  take  as  its  viewpoint  the  very  fundamentals 
in  education  began  to  prevail.  If  this  wholesome  disturbance  of 
the  educational  regime  comes  to  crystallize  into  any  new  principle  of 
teaching,  its  characterizing  features  will  be  a  more  direct  regard  for 
the  health  and  the  entire  career  of  a  pupil,  whether  such  regard  can 
best  be  observed  by  the  aid  of  books  and  lessons  or  in  some  other  way. 
The  pupil's  life  interests  will  be  more  fully  paramount;  and  the 
programs  of  schools  will  be  fashioned  toward  these  ends,  no  matter 
how  they  may  come  to  deviate  from  the  school  traditions. 

The  possibility  of  suspending  the  school  routine  for  the  sake  of 
greater  interests  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  endeavor  to  help 
relieve  the  economic  stress  the  war  created.  As  the  Swiss  school 
publications  report  the  early  instruction  for  the  guidance  of  teachers 
in  conducting  this  relief  work,  and  as  later  issues  of  the  same  publi- 
cations give  the  actual  achievement,  it  is  possible  to  trace  tiiese 
endeavors  through  some  of  their  stages.  The  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Information  in  its  report  advises  that  those  who  have  charge 
of  placing  city  pupils  as  helpers  should  always  have  regard  to  the 
spontaneous  willingness  of  the  pupils  to  enter  upon  this  kind  of 
service.  Of  the  two  usual  modes  of  making  the  labor  of  pupils 
available  for  agricultural  productiveness,  namely,  as  assistants  dur- 
ing harvest  and  as  independent  tillers  of  gardens  of  their  own,  the 
latter  is  the  more  promising.  To  plant  and  produce  crops  of  their 
own  fosters  a  spirit  of  social  responsibility  and  a  sense  of  patriotic 
duty.  Educationally,  too,  it  has  a  superior  value,  for  it  is  a  form  of 
experimentation  in  which  the  young  agriculturist  is  spurred  on  to 
inform  himself  about  the  best  method  of  tilling  the  plat  allotted  to 
him.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  city  conditions  would  permit, 
to  place  school  garden  tillage  on  the  program  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years;  even  a  further  extension  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  curriculunx 
would  be  advantageous  if  weather  conditions  would  make  it  prac- 
ticable to  give  it  a  fixed  place  on  the  daily  schedule. 

The  school  publications  call  attention  to  the  considerations  that 
determine  the  success  of  pupils  assisting  on  the  farms  during  the 
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boqr  naaoDB.  The  ezperioioMi  of  city  pupils  on  the  laim  h&ye  not 
mlways  been  smtiflf aotoiry  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  fsnners. 
Ueaally  the  boys  ccmie  wiitti  inoonect  and  dietoirted  conoeptioiis  of 
country  work,  end  eze  therefora  cruelly  disillusioniaed  during  the 
firBt  daye;  and^  A0un,  the  fanner  does  not  always  have  a  correct  oon- 
ceptton  of  the  dtj  pupdlfl*  feeliiigs  and  outlook.  In  participating  in 
the  work  of  the  country  it  is  best  for  the  pupils  to  be  aocompanied 
by  teachers  end  rMsponsible  persons  who  see  to  it  tiiet  the  stay  in  the 
country  beoomes  profitable  to  their  charges  as  well  as  to  the  farmers. 

There  may  not  always  be  the  needed  aoconunodatioiis,  in  which 
case  the  Tillage  schoolhouse  eould  be  used  as  a  dormitory.  Here  the 
work  group  could  be  kept  busy  at  some  form  edf  lesson  during  rainy 
days.  Hie  help  should  not  be  rmdered  gratis,  but  should  be  com- 
pensated by  a  wage;  even  though  nominal,  it  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment. 

The  sidMtance  of  the  above  suggestions,  tiJcen  from  the  published 
instructions  to  Swiss  teachers^  is  supplemented  by  information  tell- 
ing of  the  actual  endeavors  fx>  carry  them  into  effect  Instances  are 
dted  of  individual  farmers  who  spoke  highly  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  city  pupils  to  help,  adding  that  some  of  them  raadered  very  ma- 
terial  aid  in  harvesting  the  rye.  The  pupils  from  a  certain  modem 
school  exceeded  the  expectations  placed  upon  them.  One  result  of 
these  experiments  was  that  an  organization  of  teachers  at  Basel  deters 
mined  on  a  plan  for  carrying  them  further  by  making  them  a  perma- 
nent school  endeavor.  To  that  end  they  invited  pupils — ^boys  and 
girls-^to  take  part  The  press  was  asked  to  assist  by  urging  the 
farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pupil's  help  at  the  next  harvest 
To  get  the  fanners  themselves  interested  was  regarded  as  most  im- 
portant.^ 

As  the  schools  of  Switxerland  are  dosely  identified  in  their  work 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  they  were  closely  touched  by  the 
economio  disturbances  of  the  war.  One  immediate  effieet,  already 
mentioned,  was  to  organize  for  productivenesB;  another  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  augmenting  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Where  the  burden 
of  this  emergency  inorement  should  fall  was  at  first  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty. The  Federal  Government  looked  for  a  solution  which 
would  make  the  increase  400  francs,  instead  of  600  as  asked  by  the 
teach^^  and  apportion  it  equally  between  the  Canton  and  ih&  Com- 
monwealth. Temporary  increments  were  granted  until  1919,  when 
permanent  salary  improvements  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  arrange- 
ments which  appeared  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  teadiers. 
Despite  the  opportunities  fcnr  more  remxmerative  work,  few  teachers 

left  their  posts  of  duty  for  other  employment 

-  — ■  ■   ■ '  ■■■■-■■■.,- 

^  Bated  oD  TmriouB  ianm  of  th%  BdovelBerUcbe  Lehrehnweitung  from  Not.  80,  1918,  to 
Vtt.  t^  If  Ul 
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Some  dislocation  of  the  work  came  about  through  the  genera] 
economic  stress.  School  boards  received  many  applications  from 
pupils  for  dismissal  before  the  expiration  of  the  required  time,  be- 
cause the  parents  wished  them  released  for  remuneratiye  employ- 
ment. In  the  interests  of  both  the  pupils  and  the  schools,  these  re- 
quests were  granted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  Considerable 
interruption  of  the  work  took  place,  however.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
for  instance,  the  irregularity  had  become  so  extensive  that  many 
schools  concluded  the  year's  work  without  the  usual  semester  exam- 
inations. Exercises  of  another  kind  were  then  substituted,  but  in 
no  case  did  these  have  the  character  of  tests.  These  arrangements 
were  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  the  influenza  epidemic  had,  in 
many  districts,  compelled  the  schools  to  be  closed  for  periods  from 
weeks  to  months. 

Increased  opportunities  for  wage  earners  so  diminished  the  school 
attendance  in  some  districts  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  tn^^Fit^in  the 
school  as  usual.  In  the  Canton  of  Ziirich  this  led  to  the  consolidation 
of  several  smaller  districts,  with  the  result  of  relieving  somewhat 
the  financial  straits  of  each.  In  almost  all  these  instances,  the 
accounts  state,  the  amalgamation,  besides  effecting  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  school  burdens,  has  been  an  advantage  educa- 
tionally. Hence  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  bring  together  a 
still  lai^r  number  of  school  groups  into  consolidated  institutions. 
The  union  of  two  schools  is  often  effected  by  making  one  primary 
and  the  other  of  higher  grade.  Even  districts  and  schools  denomi- 
nationally different  from  one  another  have  in  this  way  been  satis- 
factorily brought  together.  In  view  of  the  ample  supply  of  teachers 
the  movement  has  not  been  in  their  interests,  but  its  justification  is 
upheld  by  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  expenses,  better  equipment, 
better  general  instructional  facilities,  better  utilization  of  the  teach- 
ing force,  a  more  ample  supply  of  teaching  material  for  each  school. 
Again,  it  strengthens  the  community  spirit  and  extends  it  into  larger 
circles,  widening  the  outlook  by  fuller  sympathy  with  the  people  out- 
side of  the  immediate  circle. 

Among  the  more  permanent  effects  of  the  war  is  the  desire  to  over- 
come the  tardy  processes  of  carrying  out  school  reforms  obviously 
needed.  The  procedure  now  in  vogue  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere 
is  delayed  by  deliberations  on  petty  objections  until  the  needed  legis- 
lation is  postponed  for  years,  by  which  time  the  social  order  has 
moved  on  toward  new  horizons. 

An  instance  of  how  the  usual  delay  can  be  overcome  was  presented 
when,  in  response  to  requirements  arising  out  of  altered  conditions, 
vocational  selection  was  brought  into  the  courses.  The  same  condi- 
tions also  gave  rise  to  a  new  inquiry  into  the  leducational  significance 
of  the  manual  labor  that  pupils  and  teachers  voluntarily  performed 
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during  die  war.  So  favorably  have  educators  been  impressad  with  it 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  taJce  the  backward  at&p  of  having  it  dis- 
continued, hence  prompt  enactments  may  be  e^wcted  that  will  pro- 
vide for  its  continuance  and  expansicxi.  The  direct  practical  aims 
that  the  schools  set  up  insist  on  a  oorreiqionding  directness  on  the 
part  of  the  school  authorities  in  making  provifiious  for  the  new 
endeavors.  The  more  independent  of  books  the  instruction  becomes 
and  the  closer  it  draws  to  everyday  life,  the  clearer  becomes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  prompt  response  to  the  call  for  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
new  activities— suitably  equipped  rooms  for  girls'  work,  for  boys' 
industrial  courses,  school  eaercises  in  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils' 
lunch  rocnns,  gymnastic  rooms,  playgrounds,  and  school  gardens 
Years  ago  some  arrangements  were  begun  fpr  the  cant<Hial  and  com- 
munity control  of  supplies  and  instruction  material  The  plan  was 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Cantons  of  Solothurn,  Baselstadt,  St.  Gall, 
and  Thuigau;  they  effected  j<Hnt  contracts  with  publishing  houses  to 
furnish  books  at  prices  which  became  lower  throu^  consolidated  pur- 
chases. Other  Cantons  cautiously  adopted  the  same  plan,  though 
modified  in  detaila.  Beoently  some  form  of  the  general  plan  has 
been  ad<^»ted  by  almost  all  the  Cantons;  traditional  dejections  have 
been  more  easily  overcome,  and  it  is  now  recognized  more  fully  than 
before  that  the  nK)vement  toward  a  socialization  of  the  schools  in  this 
way  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  democracy  of  the  people  of 
Switserland. 

The  democratic  treod  of  recent  events  is  shown  in  the  efforts  to 
bring  the  problem  of  acho(d  inspection  to  a  solution.  When  the 
schools  of  Switzerland  became  free  from  the  church  they  came  under 
the  direction  of  secular  inspectors  who  were  governed  by  rules  and 
directions  which  many  teachers  considered  vexatious  in  their  char- 
acter. The  argument  that  such  State  inspectorship  is  necessary  to 
mftin±iun  uniformity  among  the  schools  is  not  regarded  as  valid  by 
the  Swiss  teachers  as  a  body.  The  defects,  they  argue,  now  remain- 
ing in  the  Bchools  can  be  remedied  at  least  as  readily  by  the  associated 
teachers  as  by  the  official  inspector&  Through  their  associations, 
therefore,  teachers  are*  urging  that  the  inspection  be  taken  over  by 
their  own  organization  to  relieve  the  schools  from  some  of  the  features 
of  the  State  inspectorship  that  are  objectionable  to  them. 

In  the  sessions  of  the  school  convention  at  Zurich  in  September, 
1918,  the  political  and  social  outlook  created  by  the  war  obviously 
colored  the  educational  dalibwationa.  There  was  strong  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  opening  a  still  greater  number  of  avenues  toward 
practical  work  that  could  be  taken  up  by  pupils  differently  gifted. 
But  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  school  organizations 
could  best  be  adapted  toward  these  ends  gave  rise  to  conflicting  views. 
It  was  maintained  that  if  an  early  segregation  toward  vocational 
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aims  be  made  possible,  the  selections  could  be  made  from  fuller  num- 
bers and  on  a  broader  basis.  The  trades  would  thereby  gain  many 
pupils  who  under  the  present  organization  are  encouraged  to  go  on 
to  the  middle  school,  though  they  are  able  to  follow  its  courses  only 
in  part.  By  an  early  choice  of  calling  the  crowded  middle  schools 
would  be  relieved  from  the  influx  of  a  great  many  pupils  whom  neither 
gifts  nor  aims  justify  in  going  on  with  higher  studies. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  an  early  departure  in  the 
direction  of  a  chosen  calling  can  not  be  made  from  the  safe  basis  of 
suiBcient  data  on  the  pupil's  endowments  and  aptitudes.  Such  early 
choice  is  therefore  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  social  and  economic 
position  of  the  parents.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  travel 
the  same  school  highway,  so  far  as  possible,  under  the  same  teachers 
doing  the  same  work,  subject  to  the  same  tests  for  segregation  toward 
special  lines.  An  obligatory  folk  school  with  a  lower  division  of  six 
classes,  and  with  these  an  organically  united  division  of  two  classes — 
the  latter  adapted  toward  specialization  of  studies — would  safeguard 
all  interests  of  pupils  and  of  society.  Here  would  be  room  for  manual 
work,  real  productive  labor,  which  all  pupils  would  be  xequired  to 
take  up.  The  prestige  work  would  fittain  by  its  elevation  in  the 
schools  to  a  plane  with  other  subjects,  and  the  mutual  participation  in 
it  by  the  pupils,  were  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  way  in  which  the 
schools  could  combat  the  notions  of  caste.  It  is  realized  that  when 
pupils  get  together  in  the  manipulation  of  actual  things  for  industrial, 
productive,  and,  as  such,  patriotic  purposes,  social  demarcations  and 
cleavage  tend  to  become  obliterated.  Subjects  having  mudi  to  do 
with  criticism  and  scholastic  achievements  are  a  more  favorable 
field  for  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  distinctions  among  classes. 
Within  its  organized  outlines  it  was  insisted  there  must  be  scope  for 
types  and  school  units  to  specialize  in  industrial  direction  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  coordinated  interaction.  These  aims  lie  in  the 
direction  of  decentralization  and  differences  in  administrative  regu- 
lations with  the  view  of  adapting  the  work  to  fit  the  pupil's  calling 
and  endowments  and  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  In  brief,  the  present 
complicated  administrative  system  should  be  made  simpler  and  more 
elastic,  so  that  it  can  more  readily  respond  to  the  expanding  activities 
of  the  schoola 

At  a  teachers'  meeting  in  January,  1919,  the  discussion  seemed  to 
show  that  new  conceptions  are  beginning  to  crystallize  into  definite 
and  positive  forms.  While  due  regard  will  be  given  to  the  many 
new  and  useful  activities  that  claim  admission  into  the  curricula, 
the  teachers  of  Switzerland  are  not  disposed  to  neglect  the  old  and 
established  branches.  The  fundamentals  of  the  system  have  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  war.  The  classroom  instruction  will,  here- 
after as  before,  comprise  reading,  writing,  figuring ;  it  will  train  the 
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memory  and  the  judgment  of  ohildiea;  it  will  give  them  constant 
practice  in  the  enaiysis  e2id  the  ctmbination  of  thought  processes. 
The  sdiools  will  put  forth  their  best  endeaTors  to  help  lift  the  youth 
to  a  point  above  the  narrow  prejudice  of  egoism  to  sympathy  with 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  out  of  limitaticms  and  seclusion,  out  of 
contempt  for  the  eoncems  of  the  world,  to  a  knowledge  of  actual  life 
and  to  a  participation  in  its  struggles.  Though  there  will  be  earnest 
attempts  to  remove  the  handicap  which  through  birth  or  station 
may  weigh  upon  a  pupil,  there  will  be  no  enthusiasm  for  the  dead 
levels  of  mere  equality.  The  social  and  educadonal  values  associ* 
ated  with  manual  labor  as  a  required  part  of  the  school  program 
will  be  fully  recognized.  In  the  future  as  in  ih&  past,  there  will  be 
steady  efforts  made  to  attain  results,  material  as  well  as  spiritual ; 
but  the  Swiss  teachers  will  continue  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  must 
oompensate  tix  the  material  things  which  must  come  £rom  abroad 
by  spiiitoal  values  within  their  own  borders.  The  war  has  en- 
hanced the  fundamental  values  by  stressing  courage,  energy,  vitality, 
intelligenoe,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  In  the  interests  of  these  values 
considerations  of  a  merely  scholastic  character  are,  temporarily,  at 
least,  pushed  into  the  background.  The  interaction  of  school  units 
as  a  syiatem  will  be  subordinated  to  these  ends. 

The  sessions  at  the  January  niuBeting  stated  that  the  school  system 
must  never  be  pennitted  to  assume  the  character  of  a  business  de- 
partment of  the  StatC)  with  mechanical  functioning  and  consequent 
deteriosnation  of  its  spiritual  life.  The  schools  must  be  relieved  from 
routine,  fixity  of  form,  and  officialdom.  Lesson  plans  and  methods 
should  not  impose  a  rigid  scheme  of  instruction  material  to  be 
mastered  or  memorized;  the  aim  should  rather  be  to  adhere  to  what- 
ever  material  or  combination  of  material,  or  means,  further  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect,  and  encourage  its  own  early  and 
spontaneous  activity.  Freedom,  therefore,  within  the  school  regime 
is  a  dominant  idea  which  recent  events  have  made  insistent.  Human 
feeling  begins  loudly  to  protest  against  the  thought  that  the  most 
youthful,  most  original,  and  inherently  most  joyous  period  of  life 
should  be  repressed  by  official  formality. 

Again,  the  teachers  advocated  Government  aid  for  students,  arti- 
sans, and  teachers,  to  pass  some  time  in  travel  to  study  their  re- 
spective callings  so  as  to  attain  a  mastery  of  what  was  best  in  usages 
prevailing  abroad.  This  was  one  of  the  most  direct  ways  fully  to 
utilize  whatever  resources  their  own  country  afforded,  and  thereby 
rise  to  a  position  where  they  could  worthily  and  efficiently  help  to 
rehabilitate  the  countries  devasted  by  the  war. 

While  the  teachers  as  an  organization  could  advise  in  matters  that 
the  steady  progress  and  the  enlarged  responsibilities  of  the  schools 
now  required,  it  remained  for  the  Government  to  heed  the  full  edu- 
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cational  opportunities  that  the  events  of  the  past  years  had  created. 
Switzerland  occupies  preeminently  an  international  position,  from 
which  the  harsher  antipathies  created  by  the  war  have  been  absent. 
According  to  a  communication  from  Dr.  Haveland  Field,  of  Zfirich, 
dated  November  8,  1918,  this  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  a  me- 
morial educational  institution  from  which  sentiments  of  amity 
toward  all  peoples  could  radiate.  Dr.  Field  calls  attention  to  the 
aspirations  which  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  has  in  oommon  with 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  making  it  especially  appr(q[>riate 
for  these  two  nations  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
international  idea. 

A  few  educational  movements  that  have  gained  a  new  significance 
by  the  war  have  been  mentioned.  Others  now  uppermost  are :  1.  The 
war  has  shown  that  woman  can  do  some  things  formerly  thought  im- 
possible to  her.  The  schools  will,  therefore,  adapt  courses  more  fully 
to  woman's  intellectual  and  physical  constitution  and  to  the  new  pos- 
sibilities brought  within  her  sphere.  2.  Teachers  will  cooperate  more 
closely  with  the  homes  of  the  pupil&  They  will  endeavor  fully  to 
enlist  the  ^mpathy  of  parents  for  the  school  work.  8.  Democratiza- 
tion of  the  school  control.  4.  Decentralization  of  the  working  organ- 
ism of  the  system.  5.  Stipends  to  be  made  more  generally  available 
for  talented  pupils.  6.  Endeavors  to  guide  pupils  to  select  occupa- 
tions according  to  endowments.  7.  The  occupation  of  the  teacher 
must  be  lifted  above  the  influence  of  cliques.  8.  Efforts  to  individual- 
ize the  instruction.  9.  Concentration  of  the  instruction  as  studies  and 
lessons.  10.  Greater  use  of  opportunities  for  exchange  of  teachers 
in  foreign  languages.  11.  Exchange  of  abilities  in  city  and  country. 
12.  Coordinating  manual  labor  with  other  studies  of  tb»  currioulum. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  kindergarten  propaganda  work  that  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Bui'eau  of  Education  and  the  National  Kindergarten  Association 
in  cooperation  during  the  past  six  years  has  brought  about  a  more 
widespread  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
early  years  of  childhood.  This  has  been  manifested  not  only  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  kindergarten  classes  established,  but  also  by 
an  increasing  demand  for  the  series  of  articles  on  Training  Little 
Children.  These  have  been  sent,  upon  request,  to  upward  of  25,000 
mothers,  1,500  home  demonstration  agents,  1,000  presidents  of  wo- 
inen^s  clubs,  1,000  kindergartners ;  also  to  1,027  orphanages. 

The  articles  were  furnished  by  the  National  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, and  nearly  all  of  them  were  prepared  by  mothers  who  were 
formerly  kindergarten  teachers.  Based  upon  kindergarten  principles, 
these  articles  contain  valuable  suggestions  for  helping  untrained 
women  solve  the  perplexing  problems  which  constantly  beset  the  busy, 
overworked  mother  in  her  home. 

The  articles  were  originally  written  for  publication  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  it  was  felt  that  in  this  way  a  very  large  number 
of  mothers  could  be  reached.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying, 
for  the  articles  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  daily  and  weekly 
pai)crs  in  practically  every  large  city  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  many  small  towns  and  villages.  The  editors  of  more  than 
2,000  newspapers  and  magazines  having  a  combined  circulation  of 
over  45,000,000  have  requested  them. 

Notices  have  appeared  in  several  large  magazines  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  furnishing  a  series  of  articles  for  parents,  with  the 
result  that  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from  mothers 
showing  an  eager  desire  for  help  in  dealing  with  all  manner  of  diffi- 
cult questions  pertaining  to  the  training  of  their  little  ones.  Many 
of  these  letters  disclose  pathetic  situations ;  for  example,  a  father  in 
C*unada  writes  that  he  has  been  left  with  four  motherless  little  chil- 
dren whose  training  "  puzzles  me  " ;  a  widow  in  Arizona  writes  that 
she  is  filling  the  place  of  both  mother  and  father  to  her  family  of 
five;  a  mother  of  17  children  in  Nebraska  finds  the  articles  so  help- 
ful that  she  is  unwilling  to  act  upon  the  printed  suggestion  that  slie 
pass  them  on  to  some  other  mother. 
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The  large  number  of  wretched  beings,  in  penal  institutions  and  the 
inefficient  persons  sewi  in  every  walk  of  life  bear  silent  witness  to 
the  need  of  better  training  for  the  Nation's  little  children,  for  only 
one  in  eight  of  whom  kindergarten  classes  have  been  provided.  Ap- 
proximately 3,800,000  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age  are  still 
without  this,  educational  .privilege  to  which  all  are  entitled  in  this 
land  whose  fundamental  principle  is  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is 
to  make  amends  for  this  lack  in  the  educational  system,  in  so  far 
as  this  may  be  done,  that  this  home  service  to  isolated  mothers  has 
been  inaugurated. 

More  than  1,000,000  single  articles  have  been  circulated  to  date, 
and  as  the  demlEmd  for  them  is  constantly  increasing  it  seems  wise  to 
present  this  material  in  more  permanent  form.  Hiis  bulletin  haa 
therefore  been  compiled  to  meet  the  needs  of  parents. 

Bessie  Locke, 
Director  of  Kindergarten  Extension. 
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Artide  L 

WALKS  AND  TALKS  AFFORD  VALUABLE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOB 

TEACHING. 

By  Hbs.  Bkbtha  Euixin. 

From  about  the  age  of  3,  and  extending  indefinitely  through  child* 
hood  years,  there  is  no  more  valuable  aid  for  the  mother  who  desires 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  her  children  than  walks  and  talks.  It 
is  usually  most  difficult  for  the  home-keeping  mother  to  find  sufficient 
leisure — or  rather,  uninterrupted  leisure — to  concentrate  on  work  or 
play  with  her  children.  We  are  all  only  too  familiar  with  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  telephone,  the  friendly  neigh- 
bor, which  break  in  repeatedly  until  one  gives  up  in  despair.  But 
when  you  leave  your  home  and  its  distractions  behind  you,  you  begin 
to  realize  that  you  have  found  a  way  in  which  you  can  say  with 
Froebel,  **  Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children." 

These  walks  and  talks  can  be  useful  both  to  the  city  mother  and 
the  country  mother,  though  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  country 
mother  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  city  mother  will  have 
to  substitute,  for  the  suggestions  below,  the  city  parks,  the  river  or 
lake  front,  visits  to  the  large  factories,  museums,  and  historic  points 
of  interest.  You  can  make  the  walks  as  long  or  as  short  as  your  leis- 
ure permits;  you  can  plan  them  for  every  day  or  every  other  day, 
morning  or  afternoon ;  and  after  a  month's  trial  you  will  begin  to 
realize  their  value  for  yourself  as  much  as  for  the  children.  The  bine 
sky  and  the  great  outdoors  wiD  take  you  away  from  the  pettiness  of 
the  thousand  and  one  trifles  that  continually  intrude  themselves  upon 
your  attention  while  you  remain  within  four  walls,  and  they  will  be 
equally  uplifting  in  taking  the  little  ones  away — especially  is  this  true 
in  small  towns — from  the  petty  small  talk  that  emanates  from  the 
porches  »nd  the  front  stoops  and  passes  along  the  sidewalks  from 
house  to  house  and  from  child  to  child. 

It  is  well  for  you  to  decide  upon  your  destination  before  you  call 
the  children  with  "  Let's  go  to  the  pond  to-day'*  or  "  This  is  a  great 
day  for  the  woods."  A  playmate  or  two  taken  along  occasionally 
(and  frequently  if  you  have  but  one  child)  will  lend  additional  zest 
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to  the  walks  and  will  enlarge  your  opportunities  of  getting  better 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  playmates,  but  with  your  own  children 
in  relation  to  their  playmates. 

In  the  case  of  very  young  childrien,  places  very  near  home  will  serve 
as  well  as  the  more  distant  goals,  which  are  usually  more  attractive  Ut 
older  children.  The  pond  or  the  stream  under  the  bridge,  or  the 
waterfront,  the  beach,  or  the  rocky  bowlders  that  can  be  scaled,  or  the 
woods — seek  them  out  in  your  vicinity.  Try  every  road  and  see  where 
it  leads  to.  The  adjoining  town,  if  it  be  within  2  or  3  miles,  makes  a 
splendid  objective  point  with  older  children,  and  a  trolley  ride  will 
bring  you  back  should  time  or  fatigue  make  it  necessary. 

Try  to  forget  all  your  grown-up  dignity  on  these  walks,  especially 
if  it  be  a  country  road,  and  have  as  much  fun  and  laughter  as  the 
children  are  ready  for.  Wear  only  stout  shoes  and  "roughing" 
clothes.  Sometimes  permit  the  children  to  take  skates,  or  a  bicycle,  or 
a  velocipede,  a  wagon  or  jaunting  cart,  or  a  sled,  a  hoop,  or  horse 
reins.  All  these  will  provide  additional  attractions  when  the  children 
seem  loath  to  leave  their  street  play. 

These  walks  will  develop  your  children  physically  fully  as  much  as 
any  systematic  exercises,  and  the  variety  of  **  stunts  "  that  will  be 
initiated  along  the  road  will  astound  you.  In  some  of  them  you  may 
join;  others  will  teach  you  to  have  control  of  your  nerves,  while  the 
children  develop  strength  and  independence  thereby.  So  far  as  the 
physical  activities  are  concerned  you  need  suggest  very  little;  the 
children  will  initiate  as  much  as  there  are  time  and  energy  for.  There 
will  be  walking  forward  and  backward,  sometimes  with  eyes  shut, 
sometimes  on  stone  walls  and  in  ditches ;  there  will  be  running,  skip- 
ping, hopping,  jumping  from  different  heights,  whistling  and  sing- 
ing, games  of  "  follow  master,"  racing,  stone  throwing  and  stick 
throwing  into  ponds  and  trees,  and  tree  climbing. 

That  the  "  walks  and  talks  "  are  a  great  mental  stimulus  is  readily 
apparent  when  one  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  opportunities  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  that  seldom  arise  in  the  schoolroom ; 
the  opportunities  to  observe  public  work  that  is  ^oing  on  away  from 
one's  immediate  neighborhood;  the  road  building,  the  digging  of 
trenches  and  laying  of  mains,  the  setting  and  taking  down  of  tele- 
graph poles,  the  operation  of  the  switch  towers  near  the  railroad 
bridge,  the  regulation  of  traffic,  the  construction  of  buildings.  There 
is  a  deepening  of  sense  impressions;  there  is  training  in  the  correct 
use  of  good  English  in  conversations  and  story-telling  by  the  wayside ; 
there  is  reading  and  dramatization  in  the  woods  and  in  the  shady 
nooks  and  on  the  rocky  heights  that  aid  so  much  in  creating  a  con- 
genial atmosphere  for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  and  last  but  not 
least — perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature — ^there  is  a  tremendous  field 
for  developing  a  knowledge  of  nature's  workshop. 
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Perhaps  some  concrete  illustrationB  will  serve  to  good  purpose: 

SENSE  TRAINING. 

Stand  still  a  few  moments  with  eyes  shut;  listen  intently,  then  tell 
what  was  heard. 

Lfook  intently  in  all  directions,  close  eyes,  and  tell  what  was  seen. 

Name  objects  (seeds,  flowers,  twigs,  etc.)  by  touch  alone  with  eyes 
shut. 

Point  to  every  bird's  nest  observed  on  the  walk. 

Find  all  the  maple  trees  along  one  road.  By  taking  one  tree  at  a 
time  you  will  soon  be  surprised  to  discover  how  many  trees  you  and 
the  children  can  name. 

These  walks  will  also  contribute  to  spiritual  growth  in  no  small 
measure.  They  will  afford  a  basis  of  companionship  that  with  the 
older  years  is  not  readily  outgrown,  and  many  fond  memories  will 
cluster  around  these  little  trips.  Perhaps  the  same  walks,  though 
less  frequent  in  the  adolescent  years,  may  afford  opportunity  for  the 
confidences,  the  ideals,  and  ambitions  that  are  so  often  poured  into 
someone  else's  ears  because  the  mother  seems  so  busy  in  the  home.  At 
any  rate,  you  will  not  stop  the  walks  and  talks  when  the  kindergarten 
age  has  passed.  You  will  keep  it  up  from  year  to  year,  and  each  year 
will  make  them  seem  more  worth  while.  You  will  have  to  increase 
your  knowledge  of  nature's  story  as  the  years  go  by,  but  with  your 
interest  to  spur  you  on,  and  the  many  books  on  the  library  shelves 
that  are  now  ready  to  help  you,  this  ought  not  to  be  difficult  nor 
burdensome. 


Article  II. 

KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITIES  PROVIDE  PROFITABLE  AMUSEMENT 

AT  HOME. 

By  Mbs.  Auce  Wingate  Frabt. 

The  mother  of  small  children  who  does  not  live  within  reach  of 
a  kindergarten  need  not  feel  compelled  to  deprive  her  little  ones  of 
the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  systematic  training.  It  is  true  that  the 
stimulus  of  cooperative  work  and  play,  so  vital  a  feature  of  the  kin- 
dergavten,  is  not  so  apt  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  group  at  home 
and  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  only  child.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  the  activities  provided  in  kindergarten  can  be  carried  on 
n^»t  only  by  the  small  group  but  by  the  lonely  child  as  well. 

**  Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  is  the  old  familiar  Froebelian 
slogan.  We  might  paraphrase  it  by  saying,  "  Come,  let  us  sing  with 
our  children ! " 

Why  shouldn't  children  sing  morning  greetings  to  father  and 
mother  as  well  as  to  teacher)    Even  2-year-olds  that  I  know  can  sing 
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them  and  delight  in  doing  so.  The  good  morning  songs  to  various 
members  of  the  family,  to  the  new  day,  to  sun  or  clouds,  sung  while 
dressing,  do  much  to  create  a  sunny  morning  atmosphere.  There  are 
songs  to  accompany  many  of  the  home  duties,  besides  a  wealth  of 
nature  songs.  At  bedtime  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  evening  prajer 
may  be  enhanced  by  the  singing  of  a  child's  hynm.  Songs  such  as 
these  can  be  found  in  ^'  Games  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  '^ 
and  in  other  kindergarten  songbooks.  Any  good  library  would  have 
some  of  these,  or  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  copies  through  a 
bookstore. 

A  kindergarten  calendar  may  easily  be  made  at  home.  For  this 
purpose  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  is  ruled  off  into  a  sufficient  num- 
ber  of  blank  squares  for  the  days  of  the  month.  The  children  mark 
the  calendar  each  day  with  a  suitable  emblem.  Yellow  circles 
should  be  provided  for  sunny  days  and  gray  for  cloudy.  Tiny  um- 
brellas denote  rain ;  a  gray  circle  partly  covered  with  white  indicates 
snow.  Advertisements  furnish  pictures  for  special  occasions — a  little 
church,  a  toy,  a  birthday  cake,  a  Christmas  tree,  etc.  The  particular 
emblem  is  less  important  to  the  children  than  the  pleasure  they  take 
in  attending  to  the  calendar  regularly,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  helped  to  a  realization  of  divisions  of  time.  The  card 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  for  a  suitable  picture  for  the  month 
to  be  mounted  outside  of  the  ruled  portion.  Landseer's  ''  Squirrel 
and  Pair  of  Nutcrackers  "  may  be  used  for  the  October  sheet ;  Cor- 
reggio's  "Holy  Night"  for  December;  Washington's  or  Lincoln^s 
portrait  for  February. 

Games  train  the  senses  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford  keen 
pleasure.  A  mother  can  play  many  games  with  her  child  without 
interrupting  her  work.  Dramatization  is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to 
the  imagination,  and  numberless  stories  lend  themselves  to  this 
form  of  reproduction. 

The  kindergarten,  aiming  as  it  does  to  relate  the  limited  world 
of  the  small  person  to  the  larger  world  about  him,  to  quicken  his 
appreciation  of  parents  and  all  world  workers,  to  deepen  his 
wonder  and  reverence  for  natural  phenomena,  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  place  of  amusement.  The  home  can  be  made  more  than  this 
also. 


Article  IIL 

RULES  SHOULD  BE  FEW  BUT  POSITIVB. 

By  Mbs.  Elyisa  Hyatt. 

Modem  ideas  in  regard  to  child  training  lay  stress  upon  adhering 
from  the  beginning  to  certain  set  times  for  feeding,  sleeping,  bathing, 
and  airing,  for  regular  habits  lay  the  f oundaticm  of  moral  teaching. 
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They  are  also  a  boon  to  the  mother,  resting  her  nerves  and  giving 
her  time  to  herself,  which  in  turn  again  acts  to  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

After  physical  needs  have  been  provided  for,  all  the  average  normal 
child  needs  is  to  be  let  alone.  Many  babies  are  constantly  overstimu- 
lated  by  mothers  who  adore  them.  It  takes  a  wise  and  unselfish  mother 
to  keep  her  baby  quiet  syst^naticaUy,  and  relegate  him  to  a  ^'  warm, 
safe,  happy  background." 

Physicians  agree  that  infants  under  the  age  of  6  months  should 
never  be  played  with,  or  needlessly  handled  or  caressed,  and  though 
it  may  be  the  dearest  delight  to  rock  and  coddle  the  new  infant  and 
to  watch  his  sweet  ways,  the  wise  mother  will  place  him  comfortably 
in  crib  or  carriage  and  let  him  go  to  sleep  by  himself,  preferably  in 
the  open  air.  Babies  treated  in  this  sane,  unselfish  fashion  seldom 
cty  exoept  for  some  good  reason.  Self •<K)ntrol  and  self-reliance  seem 
big  words  to  apply  to  infant  education,  but  these  virtues  have  their 
foundation  in  earliest  childhood.  The  child's  w(mderf ul,  mysterious 
little  personality  must  have  time  to  develop  itself,  and  growth  and 
strength  come  '*"  in  the  silence." 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  confronts  the  mother  is  the  un« 
ceasing  activity  of  her  small  children.  From  the  moment  they  can 
creep  they  are  "doing  something"  every  minute  of  the  day.  We 
simply  can  not  bid  these  restless  creatures  keep  still,  for  activity  is 
the  law  of  growth.  Instead,  we  must  learn  to  keep  them  busily  and 
happily  employed,  and  to  substitute  right  activities  for  wrong  ones. 
Constant  repressicm  makes  a  restless  and  unhappy  child.  We  must 
learn  to  recognize  abundant  energy  as  good,  and  to  turn  it  into  light 
channels. 

Bad  and  naschievous  children  are  simply  the  results  of  negative 
methoda  It  is  not  enough  to  say  ^'  Run  away  and  play,"  but  a  definite 
occupation  should  be  suggested.  The  positive  upbuilding  method  is 
to  say  ^  Do  this  "  instead  of  "  Don't  do  that,"  and  if  one  form  of 
employment  must  be  taken  away,  something  else  should  be  suggested. 

A  recent  Italian  educator  has  declared  that  unnecessary  restriction 
in  a  child's  life  is  a  crime.  There  must  be  rules,  of  course,  and  children 
must  learn  to  obey,  but  much  friction  can  be  eliminated  by  avoiding 
unneoessary  commands.  There  should  be  few  rules,  but  these  should 
l)e  firmly  adhered  to.  It  is  infinitely  better  not  to  give  a  command 
than  to  let  a  child  evade  it.  The  habit  of  teasing  for  a  thing  will 
never  develop  if  this  course  is  faithfully  followed.  Children  brought 
up  without  rules  or  system  are  restless  and  unhappy;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  blind  obedience  should  not  be  insisted  upon  too  long. 
The  child  can  begin  very  early  to  reason  for  himself  in  small  things. 
loiter  the  moral  fiber  must  be  developed  which  will  enable  him  to 
choose  to  do  the  right  thing  because  it  is  right,  and  to  recognize  and 
obey  the  still,  small  voice  within  himself.    A  desire  for  right  conduct 
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must  be  awakened.  The  will  does  not  begin  to  grow  until  a  definite 
choice  can  be  made.  Strong  wills  are  good,  and  a  parent  has  no  more 
right  to  break  a  child's  will  than  to  break  his  arm  or  leg.  Be  sure 
that  your  request  is  just,  and  whenever  possible  avoid  a  clash  of  wills. 
Forced  obedience,  of  obedience  gained  through  fear,  weakens  the 
child's  will  power  and  fosters  cowardice  and  deceit.    ' 


Article  IV. 

DELIGHTFUL  OCCUPATIONS  DURING  WALKS  WITH  CHILDREN. 

By  Mbs.  Bertha  Emelin. 

Walks  and  talks  foster  a  desire  for  wholesome  recreation  that  can 
be  enjoyed  whether  tl^e  purse  is  full  or  empty,  that  is  of  benelQt 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally,  and  that  can  be  shared  with  others. 
On  your  walks  point  out  the  trees  that  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
children ;  those  that  bear  fruit,  also  the  hickory  and  chestnut  trees ; 
tlie  maples  with  their  keys  that  fit  so  snugly  on  the  nose;  the  oaks 
with  their  acorns  that  can  be  hollowed  out  and  used  as  cups  or 
pipes. 

Collect  milkweed  pods  and  bittersweet  with  its  bright  berries  to 
beautify  the  children's  rooms.  Pick  wild  flowers,  each  in  its  duo 
season,  spring  beauty,  violets,  wild  geranium,  daisies,  black-eyed 
Susans,  and  goldenrod,  and  you  will  soon  be  asked  to  tell  why  the 
bees  hover  over  the  flowers,  and  you  will  also  watch  the  bc«s  at 
work. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  cocoons  in  the  fall ;  put  them  into  a  wide 
lantern  chimney  resting  upon  a  saucer,  the  top  covered  with  mos- 
quito netting,  and  await  developments.  When  the  butterfly  emerges 
the  children  will  have  had  an  experience  more  deeply  impressed,  be- 
cause more  intimate,  than  any  classroom  illustration.  As  the  children 
grow  older  you  will  try  different  caterpillars  in  this  same  chimney 
device,  and  will  watch  the  spinning  of  the  cocoons  or  the  transition 
into  the  chrysalis  state.  Sometimes  the  children's  sharp  eyes 
(usually  sooner  than  your  own)  will  discover  eggs  already  laid 
on  leaves,  and  you  will  watch  them  emerge  into  wriggling  little 
bodies.  One  little  girl  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  eggs  hatch 
about  10  minutes  after  she  had  gathered  the  leaf,  and  ever  since 
she  has  kept  her  eyes  open  for  another  such  "  find."  Frogs,  toads, 
and  tadpoles  are  sure  to  be  noticed  by  the  children,  and  will  afford 
much  interesting  study  if  an  aquarium  can  be  provided  for  them  at 
home. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  birds.  Begin  in  the  late  fall  and  winter 
when  there  are  so  few  species  that  they  can  be  easily  learned  and 
their  notes  readily  distinguished — ^the  woodpecker,  the  nuthatch,  the 
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chickadee,  the  junoo,  the  English  sparrow,  and  the  white-throated 
sparrow.  When  these  have  become  familiar  the  early  spring  birds 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  list — the  robin,  the  grackle,  the  flicker,  the 
meadow  lark,  the  song  sparrow,  the  bluebird.  With  these  birds  well 
known,  the  child  will  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  discover  others 
for  himself,  and  he  will  find  never-ending  delight  in  greeting  tho 
birds  as  the  harbingers  of  the  seasons. 

The  nests  that  are  commonly  seen — ^the  chipping  sparrow's  in  the 
hedges,  the  oriole's  stocking  hanging  from  the  branch,  the  robin's 
well-shaped  nest  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree,  and  the  house-sparrow's 
careless  untidy  home — will  soon  be  readily  recognized, 

DEVEUOPMENT  OF  IMAGINATION. 

On  your  walks  retell  stories  read  or  heard,  both  you  and  the  chil- 
dren pailicipating  in  the  telling.  Invent  stories,  basing  them  on  a 
beautiful  sunset  which  you  are  witnessing,  or  on  a  cloud  scene  as  the 
clouds  shape  themselves  into  varied  forms,  or  on  any  other  phase  of 
the  landscape  which  may  attract  you. 

Repeat  "Mother  Goose"  jingles  as  you  go  marching  on;  make  up 
jingles  yourself  and  get  the  youngsters  to  help.  You  will  have  great 
fun  acting  out  some  of  your  stories  like  "The  Three  Billy  Goats 
Gruff,"  under  a  real  bridge. 

NUMBER-WOBK  PREPARATION. 

Count  your  steps  from  one  point  to  another  up  to  10  or  20  (with 
little  ones  only).  Count  forward  and  backward.  Odd  numbers, even 
numbers,  simple  multiplication  tables,  combinations  in  adding  and 
subtracting,  can  be  well  drilled,  especially  during  the  colder  weather, 
when  one  walks  briskly  and  observation  or  loitering  is  impossible* 
Simple  problems  will  be  really  enjoyed  if  you  use  names  of  play- 
mates and  stores  and  purchases  with  which  the  child  is  thoroughly 
familiar  in  his  own  experiences.  Seeds  and  shells  can  be  used  for 
concrete  work  in  simple  adding,  subtracting,  etc. 

At  times  you  will  encourage  silent  communion  with  nature,  which 
in  more  mature  years  gives  a  "  peace  that  passeth  understanding." 
The  children  will  readily  accede  to  your  request,  "  Let  us  all  be  quiet 
for  a  while,"  especially  at  the  twilight  hour  when  the  sun's  glory  and 
radiance  are  still  reflected  in  the  west. 

Moonlight  walks,  despite  the  disadvantage  of  exceeding  the  usual 
retiring  hour,  have  no  equal  in  imbuing  children  with  a  sense  of  the 
mystery  and  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  universe,  and  this  experi- 
ence should  not  be  denied  our  children.  They  should  be  permitted 
this  walk  with  the  parents  at  least  once  each  season,  when  the  moon 
is  full  and  seems  to  bathe  not  only  the  earth,  but  the  innermost  soul 
in  soft,  healing  light 
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Then,  if  you  will  add  a  few  sunrise  walks  in  the  summertime,  you 
will  be  certain  of  having  stored  up  in  your  children  and  in  yourself 
memories  and  delights  that  will  remain  forever. 


Article  V. 

FROEBEL'S  PHILOSOPHY  HELPS  THE  MOTHER. 
By  Msa  Louise  Guldun  Simbnson. 

Every  young  mother  should  memorize  a  few  of  the  songs  and  finger 
plays,  and  study  the  explanations,  mottoes,  and  pictures  in  FroebePs 
"  Mother  Play,''  so  that  she  may  begin  to  use  them  in  her  home  long 
before  the  kindergarten  age.  I  have  used  them  and  find  that  they 
teach  the  virtues  which  later  it  is  so  hard  to  instill,  for,  as  Froebel 
says,  "Mother,  you  can  now  do  with  a  touch  as  light  as  a  feather 
what  you  can  not  later  accomplish  with  the  pressure  of  a  hundred- 
weight." 

I  have  also  found  that  the  songs  and  plays  fill  the  child's  heart  with 
joy  and  contentment,  entertain  him  immensely,  and  supply  his  im- 
agination with  wholesome  food.  If  the  mother  has  memorized  some 
of  the  songs,  she  can  sing  or  croon  them  while  busy  about  her  house- 
hold tasks,  and  in  this  way  can  often  direct  her  child's  thoughts  and 
play  with  definite  aims  in  view.  Her  walks  or  rides  with  the  children 
may  also  be  made  occasions  for  such  play. 

To  illustrate  how  Froebel's  philosophy  helps  the  mother  to  train 
her  child,  let  us  consider  first  the  pat-a-cake  play.  You  smile  and 
say,  "Why,  all  mothers  play  pat-a-cake  with  their  babies;  that  is 
nothing  new."  Yes,  mothers  have  played  pat-a-cake  for  ages  and 
ages,  but  if  they  want  to  know  why  they  play  it,  let  them  turn  to 
Froebel,  who  points  out  that  the  reason  the  little  game  is  so  widely 
known  is  because  "  Simple  mother  wit  never  fails  to  link  the  initial 
activities  of  the  child  with  the  every-day  life  about  him."  He  also 
savs: 

The  bread  or,  better  still,  the  little  cake  which  the  child  likes  so  well,  he 
receives  from  his  mother ;  the  mother  in  turn  receive*  it  from  the  baker.  So  far, 
so  good.  We  have  found  two  links  in  the  great  chain  of  life  and  service.  Let 
us  beware,  however,  of  making  the  child  feel  that  these  links  complete  the  chain. 
Tlie  baker  can  bake  no  cake  if  the  miller  grinds  no  meal ;  the  mUicr  can  grind 
no  meal  if  the  farmer  brings  him  no  grain ;  the  farmer  can  bring  no  grain  if  his 
field  yields  no  crop;  the  field  can  yield  no  crop  if  the  forces  of  nature  fail  to 
work  together  to  produce  it;  the  forces  of  nature  could  not  conspire  together 
were  It  not  for  the  aU-wise  and  beneficient  Power  who  incites  them  to  their 
predetermined  ends. 

It  is  because  we  mothers  have  felt  perhaps  dimly  and  unconsciously 
the  lesson  which  the  pat-a-cake  play  teaches  of  dependence  on  one 
another,  and  the  gratitude  each  owes  to  all,  that  we  have  played  this 
'*^^^e  game  from  ancient  times. 
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THS  VALI7B  OF  PAT-A-CAKB. 

I  start  to  play  pat-a-cake  with  my  baby  when  he  is  6  months  old. 
It  affords  him  great  satisfaction  to  exercise  his  arms  and  to  direct 
his  movements  so  that  both  little  dimpled  hands  meet  together.  When 
he  is  about  18  months  or  2  years  old  I  begin  to  show  him  the  picture 
of  pat-a-cake  found  in  FroebePs  "  Mother  Play."  Through  this 
means  I  gradually  and  easily  lead  him  to  see  that  "  for  his  bread  he 
owes  thanks  not  only  to  his  mother,  to  the  baker,  the  miller,  the  farmer, 
but  also  and  most  of  all  to  the  Hea\'«nly  Father,  who,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  dew  and  rain,  sunshine  and  darkness,  winter  and 
summer,  causes  the  earth  to  bring  forth  the  grain.'' 

It  is  only  after  having  studied  the  picture  thoroughly  and  read  the 
chapter  on  pat-a-cake  in  the  "  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  "  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  verses  and  tune  in  the  "  Songs  and  Music  "  of 
FroebePs  "  Mother  Play,''  that  I  am  ready  to  teach  pat-a-cake  to  my 
baby;  and,  as  I  have  shown,  I  do  not  teach  it  all  at  (»ice,  but  refer  to 
it  again  and  again,  perhaps  when  we  are  out  working  in  the  garden 
on  a  sunny  day,  or  in  the  house  watching  the  rain.  When  my  child 
is  old  enough  to  be  interested  in  such  things,  we  go  into  a  bakery  shop, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  balder  ask  if  we  may  see  his  ovens. 
We  often  pass  a  mill,  and  I  tell  my  child  that  this  is  the  place  where 
the  farmer  brings  his  grain.  Thus  the  lesson  of  pat-a-cake  goes  on 
for  a  long  time  before  it  is  first  played  in  babyhood.  It  teaches  us 
to  be  ever  thankful,  and  baby  learns  to  say  "  Thank  you,  dear  manmia," 
"  Thank  you,  dear  baker,"  "  Thank  you,  dear  God." 

There  are  many  other  songs  and  games  in  Froebel's  "  Mother  Play  " 
which  I  give  to  my  children  long  before  the  kindergarten  age.  In 
all  of  these  they  take  the  greatest  delight.  I  begin  early  to  sing  the 
songs  and  play  the  finger  games  which  nourish  tlie  instinct  of  love 
for  the  members  of  the  family  and  affection  for  animals. 

THE    FAMILY.      MOTHER   80NG   FOR  TEACHING   AFFECTION. 

This  is  the  mother,  so  biwy  at  home, 

Who  loves  her  dear  children,  whatever  may  comOi 

This  is  the  father,  so  hrave  and  so  strong, 

Who  works  for  his  family  all  the  day  long. 

This  is  the  brother,  wholl  soon  be  a  man ; 

He  hdps  his  good  mother  as  much  as  he  can. 

This  !s  the  sister,  so  gentle  and  mild. 

Who  plays  that  the  dolly  is  her  little  child. 

This  is  the  baby,  all  dimpled  and  sweet ; 

How  soft  his  wee  hands  and  his  chubby  pink  feet ! 

Father  and  mother  and  children  so  dear, 

To0etiier  you  «ee  them,  one  family  here. 

^-Emilie  PouUson, 
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The  active  child  of  4  or  5  instinctively  desires  to  measure  himself 
against  children  of  his  own  age,  and  if  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  do  this,  loses  much  of  what  is  necessary  for  his  highest  and  best 
development.  Through  contact  with  each  other  children  learn  to 
wait  their  turn,  and  to  be  considerate  in  many  other  ways. 

Moreover,  the  child  wants  to  make  things,  and,  although  the  mother 
can  play  little  songs  and  games  with  him  while  carrying  on  her  house- 
hold lasl^,  she  can  not  always  take  the  time  necessary  to  direct  and 
assist  the  child  in  manual  occupations.  This  is  one  reason  why  tho 
kindergarten  fills  a  great  need.  Association  with  playmates,  work 
with  various  materials  and  tools  and  songs  and  games,  are  all  pro- 
vided in  the  kindergarten. 

It  was  because  of  my  study  of  Froebelian  methods  and  their  suc- 
cessful application  to  the  child  below  4,  and  because  I  realized  how 
impossible  it  was  for  me,  a  busy  mother,  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  my  children  that  I  wanted  a  kindergarten  in  our  town,  not  only 
for  my  own  little  ones,  but  for  all  the  boys  and  girls.  A  number  of 
mothers  and  fathers  became  interested  in  my  project;  we  petitioned 
our  board  of  education  and  a  kindergarten  was  soon  established.  It 
was  a  success  from  the  very  start. 


Article  VL 

MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  RIGHTS  IS  ESSENTIAL. 

By  Mss.  Charles  R.  Long. 

What  are  the  qualities  that  make  a  person  "  livable  with,**  as  we 
say? 

Is  not  the  fundamental  one  respect  for  our  own  rights  and  for  tlie 
rights  of  others?  And  is  not  one  side  of  the  question  as  important 
as  the  other? 

If  my  child  must  respect  certain  rights  and  privileges  which  belong 
to  me  as  a  parent,  then  I  must  respect  rights  and  privileges  that 
belong  to  him. 

One  of  the  first  marked  titiits  a  child  develops  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  play  with  others  is  wanting  to  have  things  for  his  very  own.  Ho 
quickly  learns  the  "  mine  "  and  "  thine  "  of  things  and  especially  tho 
"  mine."  It  is  my  book,  my  rattle,  my  ball,  and  great  is  the  uproar 
when  he  is  requested  to  share  his  property  rights  with  another.  At 
this  stage  young  mothers  are  often  given  to  discouragement  and  make 
such  remarks  as  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  with  my  boy.  I 
fear  he  has  an  extremely  selfish  disposition.    He  refuses  to  let  any 
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other  child  so  much  as  touch  any  of  his  playthings."  But,  wait,  dear 
mother,  remember  that  instincts  are  crude  when  they  first  appear  and 
must  be  wisely  and  patiently  trained. 

Let  us  first  respect  the  child's  rights  and  say,  "  Yes,  it  is  your  ball, 
but  won't  you  let  your  little  friend  play  with  it?" 

By  following  this  method  we  shall  find  the  child  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  his  playmate's  as  well  as  his  own  rights.  He  will 
share  his  favorite  blocks  with  another  not  because  some  grown-up  in 
authority  says,  "  You  must,"  but  voluntarily  because  he  respects  the 
rights  of  another  to  share  in  his  play.  The  idea  does  not  formulate 
itself  in  his  little  mind  in  so  many  words  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  re- 
sponse that  follows  from  instinctively  recognizing  that  he  is  being 
given  his  due  and  that  it  pays  to  mete  out  like  measure  to  another. 

The  general  idea  of  the  kindergarten  is  just  that — the  recognition 
of  the  child  as  an  individual  having  rights,  and  of  training. this  in- 
dividuality, by  allowing  it  to  express  itself  voluntarily. 

Of  necessity  this  expression  must  be  guided  and  guarded,  so  that 
the  best  qualities  of  self  find  the  readiest  expression.  Children  are 
quick  to  accept  the  standards  of  living  that  we  are  privileged  to  set 
them,  quick  to  respond  to  the  frown  or  the  smile  and  slow  to  question 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  justice. 

At  no  time  of  life  so  much  as  in  childhood  is  the  opportunity  given 
to  bring  out  and  establish  traits  of  character  that  make  for  a  sound 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  within  reach  of  all  mothers  is 
through  the  medium  of  story-telling.  Stories  interest  children  enor- 
mously, absorbing  the  entire  attention  for  the  time  being.  They  estab- 
lish a  bond  of  mutual  sympathy  between  the  story-teller  and  the 
listener.  They  teach  lessons  of  bravery,  unselfishness,  kindness,  and 
a  regard  for  truth,  with  no  seeming  effort  in  those  directions.  They 
also  develop  the  imagination.  When  we  stop  to  think  that  every  in- 
vention we  have,  every  great  effort  accomplished,  was  first  developed 
in  some  individual  mind  through  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  foster  this  great  power  in  our  children. 

Every  child  who  has  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  well-organized 
kindergarten  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  one  who  is  denied  such  an 
opportunity.  While  the  kindergarten  idea  may  to  some  extent  be 
carried  out  by  the  mother  in  the  home,  much  additional  training  is 
afforded  the  child  by  coming  in  contact  with  groups  of  children  of 
similar  age,  and  by  spending  two  or  three  hours  daily  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  trained  worker,  whose  efforts  are  all  aimed  at  developing 
what  is  brightest  and  best  in  his  unfolding  life. 
119102*— 10 2 
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Article  Vn. 

LOVE  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO. 
By  Mbs.  Mana  Clark  Jackson. 

If  I  were  a  fairy  godmother  I  would  wave  my  wand  and  say  to 
all  mothers,  "  Love  what  you  have  to  do."  Children's  wants  are  so 
numerous  and  a  mother  has  such  constant  demands  made  upon  her 
that  she  needs  to  retire  within  herself  often  and,  no  matter  how  tired 
she  may  feel,  repeat  again  and  again,  ^^  I  love  what  I  have  to  da" 
Then  suddenly  she  will  feel  better,  and  it  becomes  easier  to  go  on 
with  the  task  of  caring  for  and  training  the  children.  It  pays  in 
dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  in  peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  of 
spirit,  to  devote  much  thought  toward  starting  the  children  right. 

What  are  some  of  the  simple  ways  in  which  we  can  help  our  little 
ones?  Let  us  begin  the  day  happily,  no  matter  how  we  feel,  and 
never  be  discouraged  nor  allow  the  childr^i  to  beoome  so.  Together 
mothers  and  children  can  learn  to  be  honest,  obedient,  and  faithful. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  virtues  thrive  best  in  a  heidthy 
body.  Therefore,  give  the  child  plenty  of  fresh  air,  have  him  sleep 
in  a  well-ventilated  room,  wear  clean,  whole  clothes,  and  eat  simple 
food. 

lAT  LmXA  ONES  HEW  AT  HOME. 

Let  the  children  take  hold  and  help  about  the  house  a  little.  At 
4^  years  old  they  can  wash  dishes,  and  they  love  to  do  so.  An  oil- 
cloth apron  will  keep  them  dry.  They  can  also  help  make  beds, 
brush  up  crumbs,  and  do  many  other  things.  But  we  must  not  nag 
the  children  at  their  tasks,  remembering  that  interest  in  useful  work 
may  be  most  successfully  developed  by  keeping  it  in  the  realm  of 
the  play  spirit. 

We  have  churches  and  schools  to  help  in  our  work  with  our  chil- 
dren, but  it  comes  back  every  time  to  the  parents  and  the  home  to 
develop  in  the  children  the  simple  practices  which  lead  to  right  and 
happy  living. 

We  must  be  patient  in  answering  questions;  and  if  we  do  not 
always  know  the  answer,  let  us  try  to  find  out  with  the  children. 
Fun  is  as  natural  as  breathing  to  most  children.  Try  to  laugh  with 
them  at  their  simple  jokes. 

Let  us  take  a  little  time  at  the  end  of  the  day,  if  we  can,  to  tell 
a  short  story.  The  quiet  will  do  us  all  good.  Perhaps  we  may  have 
seen  a  bird,  squirrel,  or  a  child  do  some  amusing  thing  as  we  glanced 
out  of  the  window  while  at  work.  The  wind  may  have  been  chasing 
the  pretty  leaves,  or  the  sun  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the  clouds. 
Stories  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  books.  It  is  a  big  accomplishment 
to  learn  to  do  things  in  the  child's  way — ^things  they  like  to  do  but 
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which  we  have  oftoi  denied  them  because  we  felt  we  didn't  have 
time  to  be  bothered* 

If  ttie  little  ones  see  that  mother  and  father  are  trying  to  find 
something  to  love  in  all  their  trying  tasks,  before  we  know  it  the 
home  will  always  be  full  of  sunshine.  If  we  have  a  fretful  child  to 
deal  with,  find  out  first  if  he  is  being  properly  nourished;  then  try 
telling  him  stories  which  will  take  his  mind  off  himself. 

Many  children  are  often  disagreeable  because  they  haven't  enough 
of  the  right  things  to  do,  such  as  games  and  songs,  that  provide  ac- 
tivity and  stimulate  the  mind  and  occupations  that  answer  the  child's 
need  to  be  doing  and  making  something. 

A  most  imp(»iant  point  for  the  mother  to  realize  is  the  necessity 
of  sticking  to  the  lessons  she  needs  to  teach  every  single  day  until 
the  right  habits  are  permanently  formed  in  her  child. 

No  one  can  tell  us  exactly  the  things  it  is  best  to  do  with  children* 
But  if  we  begin  to  watch  and  think,  read  when  we  can,  and  exchange 
experiences  with  other  mothers  many  suggestions  will  be  found  to 
meet  our  needs.  Take  a  glimpse  backward  into  your  own  childhood 
and  many  ideas  will  occur  to  you  in  that  way.  And  through  it  all 
we  will  find  that  the  children  are  helping  to  bring  us  up,  too. 
Courage  and  joy  prolong  life,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  stand  and 
wait,  feeling  sure  that  if  our  motives,  have  been  right  and  we  can 
find  something  to  love  even  in  the  hard  things  of  tife,  our  little  ones 
will  see  and  know  and  will  '^  rise  up  to  call  us  blessed." 


Article  YIIL 

BUILD  UP  VIRTUES  AND  FAULTS  WILL  DISAPPEAR. 

By  Mbs.  Eltzsa.  Htatt. 

It  pays  to  have  high  ideals  for  our  children  and  to  respect  their 
individuality.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by  expecting  children  to 
be  good,  and  by  showing  them  that  we  trust  them. 

We  should  never  call  a  child  "  bad,"  never  wound  his  self-respect. 
This  does  not  mean  that  his  naughty  actions  should  be  ''glossed 
over,"  but,  as  one  wise  educator  has  expressed  it,  we  should  realize 
that  every  fault  is  simply  the  ab^nce  of  some  virtue  and  we  should 
try  to  build  up  that  quality  in  which  the  child  is  deficient  rather 
than  condemn  him  for  that  which  he  has  not. 

Build  up  the  virtues,  and  the  faults  will  disappear.  If  a  child  is 
selfish,  we  should  dwell  on  unselfishness;  if  the  child  is  untidy,  on 
neatness;  if  slow,  on  quickness;  and  we  should  always  remember  to 
praise  even  the  slightest  sign  of  the  virtue  we  are  working  to  cultivate. 
A  child  will  try  to  live  up  to  the  thing  for  which  he  is  praised. 
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**How  quiet  and  helpful  my  little  Peggy  is  to-day"  will  do  more 
good  than  a  dozen  scoldings  about  noise  and  mischief. 

Stories  can  be  told  to  arouse  and  stimulate  high  ideals.  Stories 
have  a  wonderful  educational  value  and  almost  any  lesson  can.  be 
taught  in  story  form.  Tell  stories  about  birds,  trees,  flowers,  ani- 
mals, great  and  good  men,  simple  stories  of  home  and  family  life, 
stories  from  history  and  from  the  Bible.  The  eager  little  minds  are 
ready  for  anything  you  wish  to  give  them,  and  if  you  are  a  natural 
story-teller  great  indeed  is  your  opportunity.  Ideals  of  right  con- 
duct, love  of  family  and  sympathy  with  every  living  tiling  can  all 
be  given  through  the  right  use  of  stories. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  pre-natiil  influence,  but 
volumes  more  are  needed  on  post-natal  influences.  One  of  the  first 
things  a  baby  learns  is  to  ^^  smile  back  "  at  his  mother,  and  in  all  his 
earliest  years  the  child  reflects  the  attitude  of  those  around  him.  He 
imitates  the  things  which  he  sees  and  hears,  in  order  to  understand 
them,  and  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

A  true  mother  leads  a  consecrated  life.  She  will  alwaTS  be  ab- 
solutely  truthful  and  will  keep  every  promise  made  to  her  child. 
She  will  recognize  the  good  in  all  things  and  will  never  speak  ill  of 
anyone  in  her  child's  presence.  She  will  keep  away  all  thoughts  of 
fear,  and  will  awaken  a  spirit  of  loving  service  toward  others  and 
a  growing  belief  in  the  Power  which  is  within  himself,  until  at  last 
he  grows  into  a  recognition  of  the  universal  love  and  goodness  which 
underlie  the  whole  life. 


Article  DL 

HOMEMADE  SCRAPBOOKS  THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  FOR  LITTLE 

FOLIL 

By  Ms8.  Jess  Sweitkeb  SHSAFFmu 

We  have  been  intensely  interested  in  watching  our  little  daughter 
with  her  first  books.  In  addition  to  their  educational  value,  they  are 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  have  grown  to  be  her  daily  com- 
panions. When  she  was  about  14  months  old  she  was  given  her  first 
book — a  small  linen  one  containing  pictures  of  animals.  These  we 
would  call  by  name  as  we  pointed  th^m  out  to  her,  and  as  they  became 
familiar  she  would  point  them  out  herself.  After  she  had  learned 
to  talk  she  could  say  the  names  also.  Linen  books  containing  pic- 
tures of  objects  in  colors  were  next  given  the  child  and  when  she  had 
become  acquainted  with  these  group  pictures  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection. 

By  counting  the  objects  in  the  various  groups — not  over  five  at 
first — and  by  calling  attention  to  their  color,  the  child  learned  both 
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number  and  color.  Emilie  Poulsson's  book  on  "  Finger  Plays  "  is  an 
enjoyable  supplement  to  pictures  of  this  kind. 

We  found  simple,  homemade,  indestructible  scrapbooks,  most  sat* 
isfactory  and  attractive.  Anticipating  the  book  stage,  we  had  col- 
lected a  number  of  colored  pictures  from  magazines.  For  the  leaves 
of  these  books  we  used  brown  paper  muslin,  cutting  a  number  of 
pieces  12  by  24  inches,  and,  after  laying  them  one  on  top  of  another, 
stitching  them  through  the  center,  thus  making  a  book  12  by  12  inches 
when  closed.    On  the  pages  we  mounted  the  pictures  with  paste. 

One  book  contained  pictures  of  fowls,  turkeys,  chickens,*  ducks, 
geese,  guinea  fowls,  and  some  pigeon  and  crow  pictures  also.  In 
another  book  we  pasted  pictures  of  four-legged  domestic  anknals* 
Many  of  the  pictures  showed  the  family  life  of  these  in  their  natural 
surroundings.  They  proved  most  interesting,  as  the  child's  experi- 
ence is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  family  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  and  animal  families  naturaUy  appeal  to  every  child. 

Our  little  girl  is  now  nearly  2^  years  old,  and*  she  has  never  tired 
of  her  scrapbooks.  Through  them  she  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  animals  and  the  sound  made  by  each,  and  is  able  to 
connect  the  animals  and  their  calls. 

The  number  of  books  of  this  kind  which  would  be  of  great  edu- 
cational value  to  the  child  is  almost  limitless.  Birds,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, trades,  farming,  and  history  might  all  be  presented  to  the 
child  in  this  form.  As  our  little  girl  grows  older  we  have  planned 
books  of  harvesting  pictures  showing  the  various  stages  in  the  growth 
of  wheat  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  of  the  seed,  and 
so  on,  until  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  miller  and  baker  and 
finally  reaches  the  child  in  the  form  of  her  daily  bread. 

Another  interesting  process  is  the  building  of  the  home  from  the 
trees  to  the  finished  product  This  book  will  contain  pictures  of  the 
forest,  where  the  trees  grow,  the  man  felling  the  great  trees,  the 
horses  and  wagons  which  haul  the  trees  to  the  sawmill,  the  cutting 
and  planing  of  the  boards,  the  train  which  transports  them  to  the 
lumber  yard,  the  boards  piled  high  in  the  lumber  yard,  the  carpenter 
at  work  putting  the  boards  together,  the  house  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction and  lastly  the  finished  home,  and  the  family  that  lives  in  it 
From  these  process  books  the  child  can  be  led  to  realize  that  it  takes 
rain,  sunshine,  and  warmth  to  make  the  trees  and  the  grains  grow, 
and  that  there  are  many  people  to  thank  for  providing  our  simplest 
food  and  that,  above  all,  God  is  the  great  source  of  everything. 

"  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  "  and  the  child's  favorite, "  The  Night  Be- 
fore Christmas,"  are  always  welcome  diversions,  and  after  repeated 
readings  the  child  is  able  to  supply  words,  lines,  and  later  whole 
verses,  thus  incidentally  developing  the  memory. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  simple  books  which  are  really  story- 
telling pictures,  I  would  advocate  the  telling  of  stories  rather  than 
the  reading  of  them  to  small  children.  The  primary  object  of  story- 
telling is  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  children,  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  literature,  and  guide  them  to  the  best  books. 


Artide  X. 

TRAINING  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 

By  Mas.  V.  Oma  Grack  Ouveb. 

Parents  must  not  look  down  upon  the  child  and  consider  his  efforts, 
trials,  and  sorrows  petty.  We  must  try  to  understand  how  sincerely 
they  put  all  their  hearts  into  their  play  and  that  the  losses  that  seem 
so  trivial  to  us  are  of  great  moment  to  them.  We  must  learn  to 
share  all  th^r  experiences  with  them  if  we  would  develop  the  fine 
feelings  we  wish  them  to  have  at  maturity. 

Children  must  not  be  shut  off  in  one  part  of  the  house  to  remain 
aloof  until  a  certain  age,  but  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  family  circle, 
sharing  its  joys,  work  and  minor  sorrows.  I  do  not  mean  that 
children  should  be  pushed  before  visitors,  have  all  their  meals  at 
the  family  table,  or  remain  up  till  their  elders  retire;  but  there  are 
times  and  places  when  it  is  the  children's  right  and  privilege  really 
to  be  members  of  the  family. 

Even  when  they  are  very  young  children  can  assume  responsibility 
for  certain  light  tasks  about  the  house,  and  as  their  age  and  strength 
increase,  more  and  more  duties  should  be  added.  The  great  Ameri- 
can idea  has  been  to  remove  all  responsibility  &om  the  child  and  to 
give  him  a  care-free  childhood.  I  would  not  take  one  second  of  joy 
away  from  any  child,  but  I  would  make  it  a  joy  for  him  to  feel  that 
the  home  is  his  and  that  he,  too,  helps  in  the  making  of  it  by  per- 
forming certain  duties  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  alL 
The  child  of  2  can  pick  up  toys,  put  away  dishes  and  silver,  help  set 
the  table,  dust  low  furniture  and  run  many  errands  upstairs  and 
down,  and  he  loves  to  feel  that  he  is  ^^  mother's  helper." 

He  brings  his  daddy's  slippers, 

He  picks  up  baby's  toys, 
He  shuts  the  door  for  grandma» 

Without  a  bit  of  noise. 
On  errands  for  his  mother 

He  scampers  up  and  dowq. 
She  vows  she  would  not  change  him 

For  all  the  boys  In  town. 
(Song  for  A  IMile  Child' g  Day,  by  EmiUe  Poulsson  and  Eleanor  Smith.) 

Then  the  child  can  help  prepare  for  the  great  festival  days,  birth- 
day, Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  those  joyous  days  which  bring 
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the  family  very  close  tx>gether,  and  we  can  let  him  share  not  only  in 
the  preparation  but  in  the  joy  of  the  day  itself  and  here  very  early 
he  gains  a  presentiment  of  the  love  and  spirit  of  service  that  make 
home,  and  an  ideal  of  the  home  that  he  will  some  day  found. 

As  we  would  let  the  child  share  the  labor  and  the  festivals,  so  we 
must  permit  him  to  share  the  great  family  secrets  and  home  joys. 
Let  him  know  that  he  must  never  divulge  anything  that  concerns 
only  the  family  and  I  know  that  a  child  properly  trained  will  never 
tell  his  plajrmates  what  he  is  told  is  a  family  secret. 

So  we  begin  very  early  to  train  him  to  keep  his  word  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home.  Wh^i  he  has  been  thus  prepared  he  is  ready  to 
share  with  the  mother  and  father  that  greatest  family  secret,  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  baby,  and  this  confidence  will  bind  the  little  one  closer 
than  anything  else  to  the  very  heart  of  the  home. 

Children  are  so  open-hearted  and  ready,  and  resjxind  so  sweetly 
and  quickly  to  faith  and  trust  that  we  often  miss  great  happiness 
by  not  sharing  our  hopes  and  joys  more  freely  with  them. 

If  we  keep  the  bond  very  dose  our  home  will  become  the  great 
meeting  place  of  all  children,  and  this  love  and  companionship  be- 
tween parents  and  children  will  be  like  a  powerful  magnet  whose 
attraction  the  children  can  not  resist  So  from  these  beginnings  the 
home  tie  will  be  so  strengthened  that  we  need  never  fear  that  the 
allurements  of  the  world  can  draw  our  children  from  us,  but  can 
rest  assured  that  they  will  always  return  to  the  ^'center  of  deep 
repoee." 


Article  XI. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  IDEAS  MAKES  USEFUL  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

By  Mbs.  Janet  W.  McKknzie. 

Kindergarten  training  is  often  b^un  at  home  unconsciously,  by 
both  moth^  and  child.  It  has  its  beginnings  in  the  answers  to  the 
first  questions  familiar  to  every  mother,  such  as  ^  Mother,  what  color 
is  this?"  "How  many  are  there?"  "Which  is  my  right  hand?" 
"Which  is  heavier?" 

If  mother  will  take  a  little  time  to  play  with  her  children,  as 
Froebel  urges,  the  first  question  about  color  can  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  little  game.  Let  the  child  find  something  of  the  same  color  as 
that  which  first  interests  him,  then  something  in  each  of  the  six 
standard  colors ;  count  the  articles  found ;  classify  them  as  smooth  or 
rough,  heavy  or  light,  and  so  on. 

In  the  same  way  the  three  type  forms  of  solids-^the  sphere,  cube, 
and  cylinder — can  be  shown  the  child,  and  articles  around  the  house 
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classified  as  cubical  like  the  cube  or  block,  round  like  the  sphere  or 
ball,  or  cylindrical  like  a  barrel.  The  size  of  objects  should  also  be 
noted. 

Color,  form,  and  number  can  easily  be  made  into  games  if  mother 
has  time  to  play  with  her  children. 

When  mother  is  busy  with  the  pressing  routine  of  housework, 
perhaps  a  box  of  cranberries  and  a  long  thread  in  a  coarse  needle 
would  entertain  a  dear  little  meddler,  and  give  mother  a  free  hour 
to  work.  Cranberries  may  be  scarce,  but  buttons,  flourish  in  every 
home;  also  inch  pieces  of  macaroni  which  can  be  combined  with 
circles  or  squares  of  colored  paper  cut  out  of  bright  advertising  pages. 

When  baking  is  underway  and  little  hands  have  to  be  k^t  from 
interfering,  a  piece  of  colored  string  one  yard  long  with  the  ends 
tied  together  will  afford  much  delight.  Wet  the  string  and  make 
as  perfect  a  circle  of  it  as  possible  on  a  flat  surface.  By  pushing 
a  point  in  the  circle  to  the  center,  we  change  what  looked  like  a  full, 
moon  into  crescent;  pushing  in  three  places  makes  a  clover  leaf. 
The  variations  are  endless.  And  the  child  can  learn  with  an  oc- 
casional suggestion  from  mother,  to  make  familiar  symmetrical  out- 
lines in  this  way. 

Perhaps  it  is  bread  that  is  being  baked.  What  possibilities  in  a 
smaU  lump  of  dough !  It  can  be  made  into  a  loaf  just  like  mother's, 
or  rolled  into  tiny  biscuits. 

Toothpicks  have  many  possibilities  as  play  materiaL  With  them 
pictures  can  be  made  in  outline  of  houses,  fences,  furniture,  boats  or 
stars,  and  it  is  material  that  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Chains  of  paper  are  made  by  slipping  one  short  strip  within  an- 
other and  pasting  the  ends.  Colored  strips  may  be  alternated  with 
the  white  strips  that  have  been  saved  from  rolls  of  narrow  ribbon. 

Coloring  with  crayons,  cutting  out  pictures,  and  pasting  are  all 
kindergarten  activities  that  can  be  carried  on  at  home. 

A  blank  book  in  which  pictures  of  furniture  have  been  pasted  for 
each  room  of  a  house  give  delight  that  I  have  seen  last  all  summer. 
How  eagerly  the  advertising  pages  in  magazines  are  searched  for  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  bathtub,  parlor  suite,  crib,  or  bed.  How  carefully 
the  selected  pictures  are  cut  and  pasted  on  the  proper  page. 

With  a  hatbox  as  the  frame  for  a  doll  house,  and  cardboard  parti- 
tions making  four  rooms,  a  child's  interest  and  attention  may  be 
occupied  perhaps  for  several  months.  The  house  can  be  furnished 
as  to  occupants  and  rugs  from  the  magazines,  while  curtains  can  be 
made  for  the  windows  from  paper  lace  used  in  candy  boxes.  The 
furniture  can  be  made  from  folded  paper  or  built  with  small  blocks 
of  dominoes. 

These  suggestions  only  touch  the  rim  of  activities  that  kindergarten 
training  opens  up  to  the  little  child*    What  the  mother  may  do  at 
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home  will  be  helpful,  but  what  the  kindergarten  does  every  day  for 
three  hours  will  be  far  more  so.  In  kindergarten  the  child  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  social  group  and  learns  th^  valuable  lesson  of  consideration 
of  others  and  the  spirit  of  team  work. 

May  I  say  to  mothers  who  are  not  within  reach  of  a  public  kinder- 
garten that  your  best  course  is  to  agitate  and  cooperate  to  have  one  if 
it  is  a  possible  thing. 

If  that  can  not  be  done  and  some  kindergarten  materials  can  be 
purchased,  a  catalogue  from  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
or  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  49  Murray  Street,  New  York,  will  be  helpful 
in  selecting  the  list  of  materials  desired. 

However,  the  spirit  is  more  important  than  the  material.  "  Come, 
let  us  live  with  our  children,^'  says  Froebel,  and  "Come  and  play 
with  us,"  say  the  children  themselves. 

Look  back  in  memory  to  your  own  childhood.  What  are  your 
dearest  recollections  of  your  mother?  Her  unceasing  care  for  your 
food,  clothes,  teeth,  eyes,  health  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  that  happy  day 
you  took  your  lunch,  mother  and  the  rest,  and  went  for  an  unexpected 
picnic?  Did  the  shopping  trips,  the  church  going,  the  calling,  the 
occasional  matinee,  leave  the  deepest  impress,  or  the  quiet  hour  when 
mother  wais  alone  with  you  and  read  or  told  you  stories? 

Dear  mothers,  cumbered,  like  Martha,  with  many  cares,  can  you 
not  see  that  the  practical  and  necessary  services  which  you  render 
your  child  minister  to  the  physical,  which  passes,  but  the  hours  of 
play  and  mental  effort  which  you  share  and  encourage  and  the  ideals 
you  set  up  for  emulation,  these  are  the  meat  bf  the  spirit  of  your 
child,  which  nourish  the  very  essence  of  his  life,  developing  in  liim 
that  intangible  something  we  call  personality,  and  f onhing  his  con- 
tribution to  the  race. 


Article  XIL 

ENTER  INTO  THE  PLAY  SPIRIT  OF.  TOUR  HOTS  AND  GIRLS. 

By  Mas.  Lenobx  R.  Ranus. 

The  play  instinct  is  inborn  in  all  children  the  world  over;  it  is 
nature^s  own  method  for  developing  the  senses,  the  muscles,  and  all 
bodily  growth.  Play  is  even  more  than  this :  It  is  the  outlet  of  ex- 
pression of  the  child's  inner  life.  Many  faults  as  weU  as  virtues 
may  be  discovered  while  watching  children  at  play.  Perhaps  a 
mother  will  find  that  her  child  is  selfish  or  rude,  and  it  is  easy  to 
discover  a  generous  disposition  and  a  good  temper  in  the  course  of  a 
play  hour. 

Games  are  the  expression  of  the  play  spirit,  and  toys  are  the  instru- 
ments necessary  for  the  expression  of  this  activity  of  child  life.  As 
a  fanner  needs  garden  tools  to  do  his  work,  so  a  child  needs  toys  for 
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his  play,  or  work,  which  play  really  is  to  him.  And  if  toys  are  not 
provided  ready  made,  he  will  invent  them  in  order  to  l^  able  to  ex- 
press his  play  spirit. 

All  play  depends  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  child.  A 
normal,  healthy  child  plays  all  the  time,  is  easily  interested  in  his 
toys,  and  as  he  grows  older  invents  games  with  them.  If  a  child 
plays  but  little,  can  not  easily  be  interested  in  his  toys,  will  not  play 
atone,  and  is  cross,  look  first  to  his  physical  condition,  then  begin  a 
course  of  training,  or  directed  play.  Start  a  suggestion,  '^  Why  not 
Luild  a  high  steeple? "  or  '^Make  mother  a  train  of  cars  with  your 
blocks."  Often,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  only  child,  if  mother 
can  enter  into  the  play  spirit  and  play  hide  and  seek,  or  march  and 
sing,  or  even  build  with  the  blocks,  it  is  such  a  treat  and  often  a  real 
help  in  promoting  a  readiness  to  play  alone  when  mother  must  go 
back  to  her  woA. 

Almost  every  child  wants  to  help  mother  sweep,  dust,  make  beds, 
wipe  the  silver,  or  run  errands.  Make  play  out  of  the  work  and  yet 
let  the  little  one  feel  he  is  really  doing  something.  With  tiny  babies, 
too  little  e^  en  to  walk,  a  mother  can  make  play  out  of  work.  Have 
the  high  chair  or  the  bassinette  or  carriage  in  the  room  where  yoa 
are  working  and  keep  baby  busy  with  toys.  For  instance,  if  you 
are  working  in  the  kitchen,  let  the  baby  have  a  big  spoon,  clothes- 
pins, tin  covers,  or  anything  new  and  safe,  but  always  keep  these 
things  for  the  kitchen.  If  he  is  allowed  to  have  them  all  the  time 
they  soon  lose  their  interest  and  he  becomes  restless  and  unhappy. 

A  sense  of  newness  even  with  old  toys  makes  them  desirable  to  a 
child.  Children  need  change  and  variety  because  their  power  of 
concentration  is  not  fully  developed.  This  is  the  plan  I  use  with 
success  with  my  own  little  girl.  Her  box  of  dominoes,  her  nest  of 
blocks,  and  her  box  of  building  blocks  (composed  of  16  cubes),  I 
keep  on  a  shelf  in  a  closet  out  of  sight.  I  also  keep  some  picture 
books  and  toys  out  of  sight.  Then  when  the  time  comes,  as  it  does 
so  many  times  a  day,  when  little  girl  says,  "What  I  do  now,  muv- 
veri  "  I  go  to  the  closet  for  a  surprise.  If  I  give  her  the  blocks  it 
is  always  with  a  suggestion  for  making  something  with  them.  She 
now  comes  to  me  and  asks  for  "  a  s'prise,  muwer.*'  When  she  tirea 
of  the  blocks  I  have  her  pick  them  all  up,  ready  to  put  away,  before 
she  can  have  another  "  surprise."  Sometimes,  days  at  a  time,  she 
docs  not  ask  for  a  surprise,  and  then  when  I  do  bring  out  the  doiiii- 
noos,  for  instance,  she  is  as  delighted  as  if  they  were  brand  new. 
Her  dolls  I  separate  in  gix>ups.  If  she  has  four  I  put  away  ti\-o, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  bring  out  these  two  and  put  away  the 
two  she  has  been  playing  with.  If  you  follow  this  plan  with  all 
toys,  grouping  them  and  keeping  one  set  put  away,  you  will  always 
keep  the  little  ones  interested  and  happy. 
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Artide  Xm. 

rr  IS  EAST  TO  TEACH  THROUGH  PLAT. 

By  Mb8.  Lenork  R.  Ranub. 

ETorycHLe  knows  that  a  normal  child  has  an  active  mind,  but  many 
parents  do  nothing  to  strengthen  or  train  this  vital  part  of  their 
child^s  life  leaving  all  mental  development  to  the  teachers  in  the 
schools.  Those  parents  are  indeed  fortunate  who  have  kindergar- 
tens in  their  town  or  city,  for  the  kindergarten  gives  systematic 
mental  training  to  children  as  early  as  the  fourth  year. 

The  easiest  way  to  teach  a  diild  to  think  is  through  play.  The 
mother  can  begin  to  sing  Mother  Goose  rhymes  to  the  mere  infant  in 
arms.  As  the  child  grows  he  recognizes  the  words  and  often  the 
tunes.  Later,  he  will  ask  for  his  favorite  songs  or  rhymes  and  then 
begin  to  sing  or  recite  himself.  Up  to  this  point  the  mother  has 
accomplished  three  things — ^strengthened  the  memory,  cultivated  an 
ear  for  music,  and  the  ability  to  carry  a  simple  tune,  and  enlarged 
the  child's  vocabulary. 

Be  sure  to  use  only  the  best  grammar  when  talking  to  a  child. 
Baby  talk  is  funny  for  the  grown|-up6  for  a  while,  but  the  difficulty^ 
tlie  child  faces  in  overcoming  this  is  tremendous. 

As  the  child  grows  older  a  story  hour  should  become  a  part  of 
each  day.  This  is  really  a  lesson  in  language.  The  mother  should 
begin  with  the  finger  plays  when  the  child  is  8  or  9  months  old, 
such  as  "  This  is  the  church  and  this  is  the  steeple,"  "  Pat-a-cake,'' 
and  the  counting  lesson,  "The  thumb  is  one;  the  pointer,  two;  the 
middle  finger  three;  ring  finger,  four;  little  finger  five,  and  that  is  all 
you  see."  "What  the  child  imitates  he  begins  to  understand.** 
That  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  finger  plays. 

As  the  chUd  grows  other  stories  can  be  added  to  the  story  hour.  A 
normal  child,  from  about  2  years  of  age  on,  loves  the  stories  of 
"The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Three  Pigs,"  "Little  Half  Chick," 
*•  Little  Red  Hen,"  and  other  similar  simple  tales,  a  list  of  which  will 
be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

In  telling  stories  to  children,  especially  to  very  young  children, 
avoid  the  element  of  fear.  Children  love  best  the  stories  they  have 
heard  before.  A  good  rule  is  to  let  the  child  choose  his  own  story. 
Mother  can  introduce  a  new  story  when  she  deems  best.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  have  the  child  tell  mother  a  story  sometimes,  as  this 
will  aid  self-expression  and  be  a  lesson  in  language. 

To  teach  counting  make  use  of  the  play  spirit  again.  In  bouncing 
a  Ijall,  repeat  the  old-time  jingle,  "  One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe."  You 
will  be  surprised  at  how  quickly  the  little  ones  will  begin  to  count- 
Again,  in  building  blocks,  make  a  game  of  counting  by  saying. 
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"  Give  mother  one  block,"  then  "  Give  mother  one,  two,  three  blocks,** 
etc.  It  is  unwise  to  teach  a  child  under  3  numbers  higher  than  10. 
They  are  well  started  if  they  are  able  to  count  as  high  as  this 
correctly. 

To  develop  the  power  of  concentration,  without  which  no  human 
being  can  be  successful  in  life,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  di- 
rected play  each  day.  Children  are  given  this  in  kindergarten,  and 
the  mother  can  also  give  it  to  them  in  the  home.  When  mother  sews, 
the  opportunity  to  direct  play  is  at  once  afforded  by  having  the  child 
sit  close  by  and  sew  a  piece  of  loose-woven  cloth,  such  as  canvas  or 
scrim.  A  big,  blunt-pointed  needle  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose 
and  tied  securely  to  a  heavy  thread.  When  the  child  shows  evidences 
of  fatigue  the  work  should  be  laid  aside  for  another  day. 

Large,  colored,  wooden,  kindergarten  cubes  and  spheres,  1  inch  in 
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size,  with  a  hole  through  the  center  to  string  on  shoelaces,  are  also 
fine  for  a  lesson  in  concentration.  This  occupation  should  be  per- 
mitted only  when  mother  is  close  by  to  watch  and  help. 

For  a  child  of  3  or  older  kindergarten  sewing  cards  which  are  per- 
forated and  to  be  worked  in  colored  worsteds,  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive. An  economical  way  to  procure  such  cards  is  for  the  father 
or  mother  to.  cut  squares  or  oblongs  out  of  cardboard,  lightly  trace 
an  apple,  ball,  or  some  other  object  on  one  of  the  pieces  and  then 
perforate  the  outlines  every  half  inch,  making  the  holes  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  pin.  These  outlines  can  then  be  sewed  by  the  child  in 
bright  colors,  working  up  and  down  in  the  holes.  Be  sure  the  out- 
lines of  the  objects  to  be  sewed  are  large,  as  small  objects  are  too  try- 
ing for  young  hands  and  eyes. 

BOOKS  TO  HELP  MOTHER  IN  TELLING  STORIEa. 

For  the  Children's  Hour — Carolyn  BaUey, 

How  to  TeU  Stories  to  Children — Sarah  Cone  BryanU 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children — Sarah  Cone  Bryant. 

Children's  Book— JBT.  E,  Scudder. 

Half  a  Hundred  Hero  Tales — Francis  Storr, 

Mother  Stories — Maud  Lindsay. 

More  Mother  Stories — Maud  Lindsay, 

Kindergarten  Story  Book — Jane  L.  Hoxie, 

Firelight  Stories— Coro?i/w  Bailey. 

The  Children's  Reading— Francea  J.  Olcott. 

Three-Minute  Stories — Laura  E.  Richards. 

Story  Telling  In  School  and  Home.— ^.  }f.  and  Q.  E.  Partridge. 

Tales  of  Laughter — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archbold  Smiths 

The  Talking  Beasts— Wt^^n  d  Smith. 

The  Story  Hour^Wiggin  d  Smith. 

Wonder  Book — Hawthorne. 

Tanglewood  Tales — Hawthorne. 
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Just  So  StorieB—Kiplinff. 

Jungle  Book — Kiplinff. 

Nights  With  Unde  Remus— Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

In  Story-Ijand — Elizabeth  Harrison. 

A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  TQ\e»— Eugene  Field. 

Fairy  Tales — Orimm,  Andersen, 

JEao\f)*8  Fables. 

Peter  Rabbit  Stories— Bea^rid?  Potter. 

Index  to  Short  Stories — Salisbury  d  BeckwitK  * 

Myths  That  £Tery  Child  Should  Knovf^Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

In  the  ChUd's  World— EmUie  Poulsson. 

9 

POEMS  AND  80N08. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Posie  Ring— Wi^^ii  d  Smith. 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers — Neidlinger. 

Mother  Goose  Set  to  Music--i/.  W.  EUiott. 

Finger  Plays— ^milte  Poulsson, 


Article  XIV. 

SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  BRINGS  VALUABLE  LESSONS. 

By  Mbs.  Lenore  R.  Ranus. 

Allow  your  child  to  have  company  and  playmates  as  often  as  yoa 
can;  when  possible,  have  playmates  near  his  own  age.  Naturally 
out  of  this  social  intercourse  will  spring  valuable  lessons  in  courtesy, 
generosity,  and  patience.  Always  be  fair  in  settling  disputes  among 
children.  Do  not  favor  your  own  child's  story  entirely,  for  though 
he  may  never  have  told  an  untruth,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a 
sliding  from  grace.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  correct 
account  from  excited  children.  If  the  quarrel  is  over  a  doll  or  a  train 
of  cars  and  you  can  not  discover  who  is  in  the  right,  take  away  the 
toy,  remarking  quietly  that  if  they  can't  play  nicely  with  it  they 
will  have  to  do  without  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  better  opportunity  than  in  play  to 
teach  lessons  in  honesty ;  play  is  so  vital  a  part  of  child  life  and  the 
child  takes  his  play  so  seriously.  In  teaching  a  child  to  be  honest  in 
word  and  action  the  parents  must  first  be  honest  in  all  their  dealings 
with  the  child.  Never  make  a  promise  that  you  can  not  keep  or  that 
you  do  not  intend  to  keep.  For  the  same  reason  never  threaten, 
**  Son,  if  you  do  that  again,  I'll  spank  you,"  for  if  he  does  it  again 
you  will  have  to  spank  him  or  in  a  short  time  he  will  come  to  laugh 
at  your  authority. 

Do  no  confuse  the  workings  of  an  imaginative  brain  as  evidence 
of  untruthfulness,  but  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  "make-believe." 
In  the  case  of  the  little  Cot  who  says,  "  Muvver,  I  went  out  in  the 
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garden  and  I  saw  some  Indians,**  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  i^y  and 
say,  "  Just  make-believe  Indians,  dear,  you  mean  f  ** 

My  little  2-year-old  daughter  quite  startled  me  one  day  by  ii^ist- 
ing  she  saw  lions  and  tigers  and  great,  big  elephants  out  in  the  yard. 
She  was  kneeling  on  a  chair  looking  out,  so  I  came  at  once  to  the 
window,  not  expecting  to  see  a  zoo  in  the  yard  but  wondering  what 
there  was  to  make  her  imagine  such  things.  There  was  nothing  at  all 
in  sight  but  grass  and  flowers,  so  after  thinking  it  over  for  a  second  I 
said  in  reply,  "  Oh,  yes;  I  see  some  monkeys,  too — ^just  make-believe, 
lilje  yours.''  She  looked  up  at  me  and  laughed  delightedly,  and  at 
once  we  were  entered  upon  a  new  game. 

Cheerful  obedience  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  play.  A 
child  should  not  cry  or  fuss  when  mother  says,  **Time  to  put  up  your 
toys,"  or  "Come  to  me,  dear,  I  want  to  dress  you."  The  average 
parents  demand  obedience,  but  usually  exercise  their  authority  only 
at  such  times  as  disobedience  means  inconvenience  to  the  parents 
themselves.  It  is  the  teaching  of  constant  obedience  which  requires 
the  greatest  patience  and  tact  in  all  child  training.  You  can  not  let 
your  vigilance  flag  for  one  moment,  nor  can  you  allow  an  offense  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  punishments.  I  have  said  that  chil- 
dren are  naturally  sociable.  An  effective  form  of  punishment  for 
most  offenses,  therefore,  is  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
no  reinstatement  to  favor  until  pardon  has  been  asked  and  given. 
Make  your  punishment  fit  the  offense.  Children  are  so  active  that 
to  make  them  sit  still  on  a  chair  alone  is  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
rudeness,  whining,  and  the  like.  The  child  who  persists  in  touching 
things  which  are  not  his  to  touch  can  be  punished  by  having  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back.  I  used  this  form  of  punishment  or 
^  cure  "  successfully  in  breaking  the  nail-biting  habit  also. 


Article  XV. 

GIVE  CHILDREN  TOYS  WHICH  ANSWER  THEIR  NEEDS. 

By  Mb8.  Lehobe  R*  Raitds. 

Most  children  have  too  many  toys;  consequently  they  are  not 
stirred  to  make  toys  for  themselves,  and  their  powers  of  invention  are 
retarded.  There  are  two  classes  of  toys — ^useful  and  useless.  Those 
are  useful  which  answer  the  needs  of  child  life.  A  ball  is  a  most 
useful  toy  because  it  is  about  the  first  a  child  can  play  with.  AH 
mothers  know  how  a  babe,  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough  to  use  its  hands, 
loves  a  soft,  bright-colored  ball.  From  infancy  practically  through 
the  whole  of  life  the  ball  plays  an  active  part.  Tennis,  golf,  base- 
ball, football — all  sports  of  later  life  center  around  a  balL 
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So<m  comes  the  building  stage,  with  blocks.  A  lO-cent  box  of 
dominoes  is  exoeUent  material  for  building  and  for  making  tables, 
chairs,  beds  and  soldiers  in  a  row. 

Then  comes  the  imitative  stage  of  toy&  Eyery  child,  boy  or  girl, 
wants  to  do  as  father  or  mother  does.  A  10-cent  sweeper  and  a  10- 
cent  broom  are  always  a  joy  to  a  child's  heart  and  enable  the  little 
one  to  actually  help  mother. 

The  doll  also  plays  an  important  part  in  children's  lives,  for  it 
answers  the  instinctive  for  nurture,  which  is  inborn  in  children.  Good 
serviceable  dolls,  not  too  many  at  once,  are  most  useful.  Children 
also  need  sets  of  dishes  with  which  to  learn  to  set  a  table  and  to  pre- 
tend to  cook,  and  which  they  can  wash  and  dry,  again  imitating 
mother.  Imitating  father,  children  can  play  with  toys  of  construc- 
tion, such  as  sets  of  stone  blocks  and  trains,  automobiles,  and  other 
tools  of  man's  world. 

Toys  are  useless  which  are  easily  broken,  such  as  expensive 
mechanical  toys.  These  are  generally  more  interesting  to  grown-ups 
than  to  children.  Huge  hobby  horses,  large  dolls,  and  too  many  toys 
are  useless  also.  Every  Uttle  girl  longs  for  a  big  doll,  which  is  right 
and  good ;  but  for  babies  of  two  years  or  younger  such  toys  are  not 
only  useless  but  lead  to  the  bored  child,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  pitiable — a  child  to  whom  nothing  is  new,  nothing  interesting ! 

Through  play  the  child  should  be  taught  the  care  of  toys.  A  child 
who  is  taught  to  pick  up  its  toys  and  put  them  away  in  their  proper 
places  becomes  neat  and  orderiy.  Often  children  are  careless  with 
their  toys,  and  unless  carefulness  is  instilled  in  them  they  become 
wantonly  destructive  and  hare  no  respect  for  the  property  of  others. 
If  a  little  boy  has  a  stuffed  dog  that  barks,  and  he  is  found  investi- 
gating the  reason  for  the  barking,  he  is  not  destructive  so  much  as 
he  IB  carious,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  through  investigation 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  world  have  been  made.  A  child  with  a 
mechanical  mind  will  often  take  his  toys  apart,  "  to  see  how  they  are 
made."  But  curiosity  is  strong  in  all  children ;  therefore,  before  pun- 
i^ing  a  child  for  destroying  a  toy,  be  sure  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  something  more  than  pure  thoughtlessness  or  curiosity. 

Happy  and  contented — ^these  are  the  two  words  which  describe  the 
condition  of  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  should  describe  the 
conditifHi  in  the  home,  too.  You  can  accomplish  so  much  more 
through  love  than  you  can  through  force.  The  busy  mother  in  the 
home  can  have  just  as  happy  children  as  the  kindergartner  has,  but 
she  must  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  them  conscientiously. 

Be  reasonable  with  a  child  and  he  will  be  reasonable  also.  Be- 
member  that  the  desired  results  from  child  training  depend  first 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  and  secondly  upon  the  time, 
thought,  and  intdligent  care  which  you  give  to  them. 
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A  dear  old  lady  said  to  me  once,  after  I  had  remarked  with  dis- 
couragement that  all  I  seemed  to  accomplish  in  a  day  was  to  caro  for 
my  baby's  needs,  ^^  My  dear,  you  are  doing  a  woman's  greatest  work 
right  now,  the  training  of  your  child's  mind  and  morals.  The  time 
spent  may  show  no  inmiediate  results,  but  you  are  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  character  that  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  your  work  and 
wisdom  in  years  to  come." 


Article  XVL 

THE  HOME  MUST  LAY  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHARACTER. 

By  Mbs.  John  Heicbt  Hammond. 

The  other  day  I  was  reciting  to  my  little  5-year-old  son  the  old 
nursery  rhyme : 

'^  Here  am  I,  little  Jumping  Joan, 

When  nobody's  with  me,  I'm  always  alone." 

^  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

"  Why,  when  nobody's  with  you,  aren't  you  always  alone?  ^  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  because  God  is  always  with  me." 

How  shall  we  measure  the  significance  of  this  early  realization  of 
our  Father's  presence  everywhere  ?  For  with  the  knowledge  that  God 
is  present  to  help  at  aU  times,  our  children  lose  the  sense  of  fear — and 
there  is  no  greater  lesson  that  we  can  impart  to  them.  From  earliest 
infancy  we  can  begin  to  awaken  in  our  children  the  sense  of  the  all- 
presence  of  God. 

Froebel,  in  his  ^'  Mother  Play,"  a  series  of  songs  and  games  which 
he  devised  as  illustrative  of  how  a  mother  should  play  with  her  chil- 
dren, always  seeks  to  make  her  look  from  the  things  which  are  seen 
and  temporal  to  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal;  the  father 
is  to  manifest  so  much  patience  and  love  toward  his  little  ones  as  to 
make  the  transition  of  idea  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  Father 
simple  and  natural.  The  child  is  to  be  trained  to  look  upon  himself 
as  a  necessary  and  responsible  part  of  a  great  whole,  and  to  be  taught 
that  the  whole  can  only  be  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  This  is  the 
basic  thought  of  all  true  community  consciousness.  And  from  his 
earliest  infancy  he  is  to  be  taught  to  show  gratitude  to  all  who  aid  in 
ministering  to  his  needs. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  written  about  sense  testimony,  and 
so  much  is  done  to  meet  the  physical  and  mental  needs  of  our  children 
both  in  the  home  and  at  school,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  the  teach- 
ings of  Froebel  and  to  give  our  children  only  a  partial  education,  an 
education  which  stops  short  of  their  spiritual  needs. 
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A  momentous  question,  and  one  which  all  parents  must  answer  indi- 
vidually, is  "  Do  we  want  our  children  to  be  merely  healthy  little  ani- 
mals with  a  certain  amount  of  superficial  learning,  or  do  we  wish  to 
develop  their  deeper  natures  so  that  one  day  they  may  be  able  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world  and,  through  their  spiritual  insight  into 
things,  become  powers  for  good  in  the  community?  "  for  parents  can 
not  turn  over  their  own  responsibilities  to  the  teachers  and  expect 
them  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character.  The  home  is  the  place 
where  this  must  be  done,  and  it  is  for  us  to  prove  to  our  children  that 
it  is  only  as  we  are  good  ourselves  that  we  help  those  around  us. 
Then,  imitation  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  instincts  of 
childhood,  our  little  ones,  taking  knowledge  of  us,  begin  practicing 
in  their  own  lives  what  they  see  in  ours ;  and,  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  harmony,  they  come  early  to  understand  that  love  is  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world. 


Article.  XVIL 

SHARING  THE  CHILDREN'S  WORK  AND  PLEASURE. 

By  Mbb.  PsmcEss  B.  Tbowbsidob. 

"  Come  let  us  live  with  our  children."  What  more  fitting  advice 
to  mothers  than  this  old  motto  of  FroebePs  ?  To  live  with  our  chil- 
dren not  only  makes  for  their  best  development,  but  also  develops  the 
best  motherhood  in  us.  There  would  be  more  happy  mothers  if  all 
could  know  the  joy  and  satisfaction  there  is  in  living  with  the  children, 
in  sharing  their  work  and  pleasure  and  letting  them  share  ours. 
.  Let  the  child  be  with  you  while  you  work;  let  him  help  you  even  if 
he  does  '^  hinder  "  a  little.  Let  him  take  walks  with  you.  Tell  him 
about  the  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  trees,  flowers,  and  all  you  see. 
Encourage  him  to  see  even  things  that  you  do  not  see;  or,  if  he  is  not 
inclined  to  observe  readily,  call  his  attention  to  the  objects  of  nature, 
and  gradually  explain  their  life  to  him.  He  will  soon  begin  to  ask 
questions.  Answer  every  sensible  question  truthfully.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  point.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  give  information  when  it 
is  adced  for,  and  almost  at  no  other  time,  at  least  not  until  the  child 
shows  by  some  word  or  act  that  he  is  ready  for  it.  The  best  way  to 
teach  a  child  is  to  give  him  truthful  answers  to  his  questions.  Some- 
one has  said,  ^  It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  the  soul  of  the  child 
is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  blank  paper  to  be  written  upon,  or  as  a  living 
power  to  be  quickened  by  sympathy,  to  be  educated  by  truth." 

I  remember  when  my  oldest  child  was  about  2  years  old  that,  in 
watching  the  sunset  he  said,  ^^  Mother,  where  does  the  sun  go  when  it 
sets?"    I  explained  to  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then,  taking  an 
119102*— 19 8 
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apple  to  represent  the  earth,  shawed  him  how  the  little  Chinese  chil- 
dren had  sunlight  when  it  was  dark  on  our  side  of  the  earth.  When- 
ever he  talked  about  it  afterwards  he  always  said,  ^^ After  dark  the  sun 
is  down  with  the  little  Qiinese  children.''  One  day,  about  three  years 
later,  he  came  running  home  from  kindergarten  and  exclaimed,  '^  Oh, 
mother,  now  I  know  what  you  mean  by  the  sun  setting."  Then  hm 
repeated  for  me  the  little  song,  '^  Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine  "  : 

Good  xnorning,  Bierry  Suiudiiiie, 

How  did  you  wake  so  soon? 
You've  scared  the  little  stars  awajt 

And  driven  away  the  moon. 

I  saw  you  go  to  sleep  last  night* 

Before  I  ceased  my  playing ; 
How  did  you  get  'way  over  there, 

And  where  have  you  been  staying? 

I  never  go  to  sleep,  dear  child, 

I  Just  go  round  to  see 
My  little  chlLdren  of  the  Bast, 

Who  rise  and  watch  for  me. 

I  waken  an  the  birds  and  beea 

And  flowe*B  on  my  way, 
And  last  of  aU  the  little  child. 

Who  stayed  out  late  to  play. 

BmUh. 


Another  time  my  boy  asked  the  question,  "  How  are  the  mountains 
made?"  To  explain  to  him  I  took  two  apples,  setting  one  in  the 
window  and  letting  it  shriTel  up,  and  baking  the  other  at  the  first 
suitable  opportunity.  In  showing  the  baked  apple  to  the  children  I 
pointed  out  that  heat  had  made  it  burst  out  of  the  skin  and  that  in- 
just  this  way  the  earth,  which  was  hot  at  the  center,  erupted  into 
mountains.  With  the  other  apple  I  showed  how  the  drying  of  the 
skin  had  made  ridges,  like  those  on  the  crust  of  tiie  earth.  Son^ 
months  later  the  boy  went  to  visit  his  unde,  who  is  a  geologist,  and 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  mountains,  he  remembered  all  I 
had  said,  was  interested,  and  talked  most  intelligently  on  this  subjecL 

On  our  walks  through  the  woods  I  do  not  say, "  There  is  a  beautiful 
tree,"  but  rather, "  There  is  an  oak  or  an  elm  tree."  When  they  were 
4  and  5  years  old  my  children  knew  all  the  trees  in  our  suburb,  not  only 
by  their  leaves,  but  by  their  bark.  In  the  same  way  they  have  learned 
about  the  flowers.  Even  the  baby  knows  a  "  robber  "  (robin).  Treat 
children  as  intelligent  beings,  not  as  playthings  or  little  animals. 

In  simple  little  ways  that  will  occur  to  every  mother  we  can  ex- 
plain the  facts  of  life  to  our  children.  My  family  is  fortunate  in  liv- 
ing in  a  scmirural  district,  and  we  have  a  cow ;  the  question  soon  arose, 
**  Where  did  the  baby  calf  come  from  I  ^   We  told  the  children  truth- 
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fully  AS  mudi  as  was  necessary  for  them  to  know  at  that  time.  Later 
we  shall  tell  them  more. 

A  little  training  in  child  culture  would  be  most  helpful  to  any 
mother.  My  training  as  a  kindergartner  has  made  my  work  with  the 
children  much  easier,  more  pleasant,  and,  of  course,  more  intelligent. 
I  would  advise  women  with  children  to  attend  all  the  mothers'  classes 
and  parents'  clubs  they  can  and  to  read  as  many  good  books  on  child 
culture  as  possible.  But  these  things  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  making  of  a  good  mother.  She  needs  first  to  have  an  open  mind, 
a  full  heart,  and  a  love  for  her  child  which  plans  for  its  healthful  and 
symmetrical  growth,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  books  I  have  found  on  the  management  and 
understanding  of  the  child  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison's  ^  A  Study 
of  Child  Nature." 

Other  good  books  are*:  ^  Poems  Children  Love,"  by  Coussens 
(Dodge  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25) ;  ''Mother  Stories"  and 
''More  Mother  Stories,"  by  Maud  Lindsay  (Miltcm  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  $1  each) ;  Emilie  Poulsson's  ^  Finger  Plays " 
(Lothn^  Lee  ft  Shepard  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25),  and  books  illustrated 
by  Leslie  Brooke.  Some  of  these  are:  "The  Tailor  and  the  Crow," 
$1 ;  "  The  Truth  About  Old  King  Cole,"  by  G.  F.  Hill,  $1 ;  "  Johnny 
Crow's  Garden,"  $1;  "Johnny  Crow's  Party,"  $1;  '*The  Golden 
Goose  Book,"  $2 ;  '^  The  Nursery  Rhyme  Picture  Book,"  $1.  These 
are  all  published  by  F.  Wame  &  Co.,  New  York. 

If  the  mother  can  play  or  sing,  I  suggest  that  she  purchase  a  few 
good  S(Mig  books.  These  will  afford  both  the  children  and  herself 
mudi  pleastire  and  profit.  Songs  not  only  increase  the  musical  sense, 
but  also  enlarge  the  diild's  vocabulary  and  imagination,  and  develop 
ccHnmunity  feeling.  Emilie  Poulsson's  book,  "Songs  of  a  Little 
Child's  Day,"  with  music  by  Eleanor  Smith  '(Milton  Bradley  Co., 
$1.50),  is  good  for  children  4  years  old  and  over.  The  children  would 
also  like  "  Children's  Singing  Games,  Old  and  New,"  by  Mari  Hofer 
(A«  Flanagan  Co.,  50  cents). 


Article  XVIIL 

SIMPLE  PLAYTHINGS  MAT  BE  UTILIZED. 

By  Mas.  Pbingbss  B.  TBOWBBn>OE.. 

A  worsted  ball,  if  kept  clean,  makes  an  excellent  plaything  for  a 
little  baby.  If  it  is  suspended  from  his  carriage  or  crib  it  will  help 
him  to  learn  to  focus  his  eyes,  and  he  will  be  amused  by  it  for  a  long 
time.  When  the  child  is  a  little  older,  let  him  sit  on  a  quilt  on  the 
floor  and  play  with  several  balls  in  the  six  colors — ^red,  orange,  yeUow, 
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green,  blue,  and  violet  Each  ball  should  have  a  worsted  string  of 
the  same  color  attached  to  it.  When  the  child  is  a  little  older  still, 
play  simple  little  games  with  him,  such  as  rock-a-bye  baby,  pendulum 
of  a  clock,  swinging  the  ball  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down,  and  in 
other  ways  that  will  occur  to  every  mother.  Unconsciously  the  child 
will  acquire  a  sense  of  form,  color,  motion,  and  position  by  sucli 
games.  Say  to  him,  "  See  the  pretty  round  ball,"  "  See  the  pretty 
red  paper,''  and  the  child  will  delight  to  find  and  bring  to  you  other 
things  that  are  round  like  a  ball  and  red  like  the  paper.  A  set  of 
worsted  balls  in  the  six  colors  can  be  obtained  from  kindergarten  sup- 
ply houses,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  or  E.  Steiger  A 
Ck).,  49  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

Long,  slim  clothespins  make  excellent  playthings  for  babies.  They 
can  be  used  as  babies  or  soldiers,  or  to  make  fences,  trees,  log  houses, 
and  many  other  interesting  things.  Playthings  that  can  be  taken 
apart  and  put  together  again  are  good  to  have;  also  blocks  with  which 
the  child  can  build  all  kind^s  of  objects — engines  that  he  can  push 
along  the  floor,  balls  to  bounce  and  throw,  doll  carriages,  washing 
sets,  etc.  Dolls  with  clothes  that  button,  and  unbutton  and  come  off 
may  be  used  to  teach  the  children  how  to  dress  and  undress  them- 
selves. 

For  older  children  kindergarten  beads  are  very  useful  and  hdpfuL 
They  are  in  the  form  of  half -inch  wooden  balls,  cubes,  and  cylinders, 
in  the  six  colors,  and  also  in  the  natural  unstained  wood.  A  shoelace 
or  bodkin  and  cord  is  used  for  stringing  them.  I  would  suggest,  to 
begin  with,  that  the  child  string  balls  only,  and  all  in  one  color. 
After  he  has  made  a  long  string  of  these  ask  if  he  would  like  to  use 
two  colors.  He  will  probably  string  them  in  irregular  order  at  first, 
and  if  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  suggest  alternating  the  colors, 
putting  on  two  of  one  color  and  one  of  another,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  he  will  soon  learn  all  the  colors  and  numbers,  perhaps,  up  to  six 
or  eight  and  will  know  one  form. 

What  else  i^  there  with  which  little  children's  hands  can  be  kept 
occupied  ?  First  of  all,  sand.  Just  turn  the  children  loose  in  a  pile 
or  box  of  sand  with  a  spoon,  a  pail,  a  cup,  or  anything  with  which 
they  can  dig  or  shovel.  I  personally  do  not  like  to  have  sand  in  the 
house,  but  if  you  have  a  suitable  place  for  it  it  need  not  make  any 
trouble.  An  old  kitchen  table  turned  upside  down  with  the  legs 
cut  short  and  put  on  the  other  side  makes  a  good  table  for  sand.  A 
piece  of  burlap  or  denim  placed  under  the  table  keeps  the  sands  from 
being  scattered  over  the  house.  Children  can  early  be  taught  not  to 
scatter  it. 

With  clay  a  simple  little  cradle  may  be  made.  The  child  first  rolls 
a  piece  into  a  ball,  cuts  it  in  half,  with  a  string.  One  of  these 
halves  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  cradle.    The  other  he  cuts  in  ti?vo. 
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using  one  piece  for  the  top  and  remodeling  the  other  into  a  ball  for 
baby. 

Birds'  nests  with  eggs  can  be  made  with  clay ;  also  apples,  oranges, 
cups  and  saucers,  and  even  animals  may  be  attempted.  In  fact, 
clay  has  almost  endless  possibilities  as  play  material.  Plasticine  is 
the  best  kind  of  clay  to  use,  as  it  is  easily  handled  and  is  always 
ready.  For  little  children,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  use  scissors, 
tearing  paper  is  an  engaging  occupation.  Tear  a  piece  of  old  news- 
paper into  an  oblong  shape,  it  may  be  any  size,  about  2  by  4  inches 
we  will  say.  By  folding  this  in  the  middle  it  will  make  a  little 
tent^  Again,  fold  in  thirds,  turn  both  ends  down  for  a  table.  The 
child  can  tear  paper  into  trees,  a  ball,  doll  babies,  and  many  other 
simple  shapes. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  he  can  begin  to  use  scissors^  but  be 
sure  to  provide  a  pair  with  blunt  points  that  can  not  possibly  hurt 
him.  These  will  afford  endless  hours  of  amusement  and  profit. 
Have  you  found  that  "  he  cuts  papers  all  over  the  floor  "?  Of  course 
he  does,  but  use  this  occasion  to  teach  him  neatness.  Let  him  have 
his  own  little  wastebasket,  and  he  will  delight  in  picking  up  the 
papers. 

Let  him  cut  pictures  from  old  magazines  and  paste  them  into  a 
book  made  from  manila  wrapping  paper.  To  make  the  book,  take 
any  desired  size  of  paper,  fold  several  sheets  in  half,  and  sew  them  to- 
gether along  the  crease.  A  pretty  picture  might  be  pasted  on  the 
front  page,  or  the  child  could  draw  one  on  it.  This  will  take  many 
days'  work,  but  all  the  time  he  will  be  learning  many  lessons  in  pa- 
tience, concentration,  neatness,  and  accuracy,  and  will  be  developing 
artistic  talent  if  he  is  apt  at  drawing.  Best  of  all,  he  will  be  gaining 
power  to  do  things.  If,  in  his  cutting,  he  comes  to  a  picture  that  has 
a  story,  teU  it  to  him.  Do  not  criticize  his  work,  as  this  may  dis- 
courage him,  but  see  to  it  that  he  does  the  best  he  can. 

Let  the  child  draw  with  colored  crayons  or  "  crayolas."  You  will 
be  suprised  at  how  soon  and  how  well,  under  proper  guidance,  he 
will  be  able  to  use  this  means  of  expressing  himself. 


Article  XIX. 

HELPFUL  PLATS  CAN  BE  CARRIED  ON  WHILE  MOTHER  IS  BUSY. 

By  BiBS.  Pbincess  B.  Tbowbiudge. 

Often  mothers  say  to  me,  "  Don't  all  the  things  you  do  with  your 
children  take  most  of  your  time  "  ?  By  no  means.  I  am  a  mother  of 
ihret,  and  do  all  my  own  work,  except  washing  and  ironing,  and  I 
have  to  do  sewing  without  end.  A  busy  mother  will  make  sugges- 
tions which  can  be  carried  out  while  she  is  busy  at  her  household 
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tasks.  Stories  may  be  told.  For  instance,  baking  will  suggest  the 
story  of  "The  Gingerbread  Man."  This  can  be  found  in  "Best 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,"  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant  Paring  an  apple 
or  a  squash  makes  the  opportunity  to  tell  about  the  seeds  hidden  in 
their  Gradle,  how  in  the  winter  they  go  to  sleep,  and  so  on.  Make  a 
whole  story  of  it.  A  few  days  ago  I  told  my  ^year-old  baby  this 
story  and  sang  to  her: 

I  know  of  a  baby  so  small  and  so  eood, 
Who  sleofM  in  a  cradle  as  good  babies  should. 

Slee^  baby,  sleep. 
I  know  of  a  mother  so  kind  and  so  warm. 
Who  coTers  this  baby  from  aU  cold  and  harm. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Several  days  later  we  had  another  squash  to  prepare,  and  immedi- 
ately she  said,  "  Mother,  sing  about  the  baby."  Later,  on  request,  she 
told  her  older  brother  and  sister  the  story  of  the  seed  babies. 

It  is  well  to  make  much  of  holiday  celebrations.  Have  the  children 
prepare  little  gifts  for  a  birthday.  Perhaps  it  may  be  only  to  draw  & 
picture.  On  Valentine's  Day  we  always  make  valentines.  Use  scrap 
pictures  and  paste  them  on  colored  cardboard.  Or  use  paper  doilies, 
cutting  out  the  center  and  pasting  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  with  an 
appropriate  picture  underneath.  This  makes  a  pretty  little  valentine 
of  paper  lace.  Cut  out  hearts  of  red  cardboard  ^r  paper  and  string 
them  together  in  graduated  sizes,  on  red  ribbon  or  twine. 

At  Christmas  time  even  the  2-year-old  can  make  something.  A 
simple  matchholder  may  be  made  as  follows:  Cut  from  cardboard  a 
circle  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  Cut  a  slit  one-third  of  the  diame* 
ter  at  each  end.  Fold  the  lower  half  upward,  turning  the  cut  edges 
in  and  pasting  them  to  the  upper  semicircle  to  form  the  holder. 

To  make  a  match  scratcher  cut  a  piece  of  sandpaper  any  desired 
shape  and  paste  on  cardboard.  A  Christmas  picture  or  bell  may  be 
pasted  at  the  top  of  the  cardboard.  Penny  calendars  can  be  used  by 
the  children  in  endless  ways. 

Mats  for  the  dining  table  are  also  easily  made.  Cut  a  6-inch  circle 
of  cardboard  with  a  circular  hole  in  the  center  and  wind  with  raffia. 
Picture  frames  can  be  made  in  the  same  way,  cutting  the  cardboard 
any  shape  desired.  There  are  endless  things  children  can  make  with 
water  colors  or  crayons  and  cardboard,  using  colored  paper  and  the 
Perry  pictures.  Perry  pictures  illustrating  all  sorts  of  interesting 
subjects  can  be  bought  for  1  cent  each.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent 
upon  request  by  the  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Children  never  tire  of  making  chains  for  decorating  purposes  out 
of  colored  paper.  Take  a  strip  of  paper  about  4  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide  and  make  a  ring  by  pasting  one  end  over  the  other ;  slip 
another  strip  through  this  ring  and  paste  ends  together,  and  so  on. 
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Oor  children  make  paper  chaii^  for  one  another  as  birthday  pres- 
ents. They  always  bring  delight.  White  and  colored  chains  can  be 
used  as  Christmas  tree  adornments  and  give  the  added  pleasure  of 
Letting  the  child  feel  he  has  helped  make  the  tree  beautiful. 

Let  me  urge  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  to  enter  into  the  life  and 
play  of  their  children.  For  only  when  the  father  lends  his  aid  in 
the  process  of  child  training  can  there  be  perfect  unity.  By  work- 
ii^g  together  mother  and  father  can  lead  the  children  to  understand 
the  life  about  them.  They  can  teach  them  to  know  and  to  love  na- 
ture. They  can  direct  the  emotions,  develop  the  intellect,  and 
strengthen  the  will.  And  as  a  result  the  children  will  naturally  come 
to  feel  and  understand  the  diyine  love  which  lies  only  half  concealed 
behind  all  thmwL 

Article  XX. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  EASILY. 

By  DOBOVHT  OANnsi)  FxsHn. 

In  even  the  thriftiest  and  most  economical  family  more  money  is 
spent  foolishly  on  meaningless  flimsy  toys  for  children  than  parents 
realize.  The  familiar  &-cent  bag  of  candy  which  many  country 
children  expect  cm  a  trip  to  town  would  buy  a  box  of  colored  crayons, 
which  would  be  a  wellspring  of  joy  and  proflt  to  them  for  days  and 
days.  The  cheap  25-cent  gaudily  dressed  doll,  which  goes  to  pieces 
after  a  day  or  so  of  vigorous  play,  costs  as  much  as  6  pounds  of 
potter^s  clay  which  would  make  innumerable  toy  dishes,  and  be  the 
source  of  incalculable  educational  advancement.  .  If  the  mother, 
away  on  a  shopping  trip,  can  resist  the  temptation  to  ^  take  the  chil- 
dren s<Mnething  "  in  the  shape  of  a  poorly  constructed  woolly  lamb 
which  loses  its  legs  in  the  first  half -hour's  play ;  if  she  can  persuade 
the  visiting  aunt  to  let  her  spend  the  money  which  was  to  have  bought 
candy,  very  bad  for  little  teeth;  if  she  can  head  off  the  bachd:or 
friend  from  bestowing  a  mechanical  top  which  becomes  uninteresting 
after  the  second  day,  she  will  soon  have  money  enough  to  buy  a 
treasure  store  of  profitable  educational  playthings  which  will  last 
through  the  children's  early  years. 

Col(»'ed  crayons  cost  5  cents  a  box ;  for  another  nickel  a  good  sup- 
ply of  wrapping  paper  can  be  boiight  from  the  grocer,  which,  cut  into 
large,  square  sheets,  furnishes  the  background  for  much  ^^  drawing  " 
and  coloring  by  artists  of  three  and  four  years.  They  can  be  shown 
how  to  draw  around  a  drinking  glass  or  a  small  plate,  to  make  circles ; 
around  a  block  to  make  a  square;  around  a  salt  cellar  to  make  an 
oblong,  and  they  delight  in  coloring  the  designs  thus  formed.  This 
is  fine  preparatory  training  for  writing.    These  colored  designs  can 
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afterwards  be  cut  out  by  the  children  with  blunt-pointed  scissors 
(which  can  be  bought  for  10  cents  a  pair)  and  this  furnishes  another 
exercise  for  the  hand.  The  general  opinion  is  that  children  under 
5  are  not  able  to  use  scissors,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

As  the  children  grow  older  they  like  to  change  from  colored 
crayons  to  water  colors,  a  box  of  which  can  be  bought  for  10  cents. 
Such  a  box  is,  next  to  modeling  clay,  the  most  lasting  satisfaction 
to  children,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  are  not  to  be  counted. 
The  spools  which  they  have  been  playing  with  can  be  colored  brightly 
and  made  into  necklaces.  All  the  designs  they  have  made  and 
colored  with  colored  crayons  can  be  colored  with  water  color  with 
fresh  pleasure.  Old  magazines  with  large-size  pictures  can  be  col- 
ored, and  the  children,  if  a  bit  encouraged,  are  very  apt  to  make 
large  drawings  on  the  big  sheets  of  wrapping  paper  and  color  those. 
Paper  dolls  cut  out  of  fashion  magazines  and  colored  by  the  children 
not  only  cost  nothing,  but  give  excellent  practice  to  hand  and  eye. 
The  mother  should  remember  that  any  child  who  has  had  much  prac- 
tice in  handling  pencils  and  brushes  has  an  immense  advantage  over 
others  when  he  goes  to  school  and  begins  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
After  the  child  passes  his  fourth  birthday  his  mother  should  take 
special  pains  to  encourage  him  to  use  his  fingers  in  drawing  and 
coloring,  although  never  in  small  designs,  which  might  tire  his  eyes. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  very  best  use  that  the  country  mother 
can  make  of  money  saved  by  economies  on  candy  and  flimsy  toys 
is  to  buy  herself  a  few  good  books  which  will  give  her  valuable  hints 
on  her  new  profession  of  motherhood.  She  does  not  dreaiji  of  trying 
to  get  along  without  a  good  cookbook;  why  should  she 'think  she 
can  manage  all  the  details  of  another  new  business  without  any  in- 
struction? Let  her,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  on  the  kitchen  shelf 
beside  the  cookbook  one  or  two  good  mother  books  which  she  can 
take  down  and  dip  into  at  odd  minutes  as  she  waits  for  the  water 
to  boil  or  the  oven  to  heat.  One  of  these  books  will  cost  her  but  a 
2-cent  stamp,  and  if  she  reads  it  carefully  will  give  her  innumerable 
suggestions.  This  is  the  catalogue  of  any  firm  handling  kindergarten 
material  such  as  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  49  Murray  Street,  New  York.  Most  of  the 
country  mothers  know  nothing  of  the  material  sold  by  such  firms  and 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  valuable  educational  material  is  offered 
at  prices  which  make  it  far  cheaper  than  common  toys,  bought  at  the 
stores,  and  that  she  will  need  no  training  to  make  excellent  use  of 
much  that  is  intended  for  class  use.  At  the  back  of  such  a  catalogue 
is  a  list  of  very  inexpensive  books  for  mothers  which  will  give  her 
suggestions  for  paper  cutting,  clay  modeling,  and  drawing. 
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But  the  great,  great  beauty  and  value  of  country  life  for  the 
child  is  too  big  a  theme  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  in  so  condensed 
a  sketch.  This  is,  of  course,  his  closeness  to  nature  and  all  sorts  of 
natural  processes  which  go  on  about  him.  But  even  here  he  needs 
his  mother's  help,  for  without  it  he  must  lose  much  time  in  mis- 
directed effort.  When  he  is  so  tiny  that  he  can  only  look  on,  his 
mother,  if  she  is  wise,  will  see  to  it  that  he  has  a  chance  to  look  on ; 
that  he  sees  the  horses  watered,  the  cows  milked,  the  chickens  fed, 
the  garden  planted,  the  butter  made,  the  washing  done,  and  the 
hay  cut.  As  fast  as  he  can  understand  she  will  give  him  a  simple 
explanation  of  all  these  vital  events,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  strong 
enough  to  take  part  in  these  activities  she  will  use  her  ingenuity  to 
devise  ways  for  him  to  take  a  genuine  part  in  the  family  life.  Of 
course  he  will  bother  more  than  he  helps  at  first,  and  nobody  but 
his  mother  will  have  the  patience  to  respect  his  bungling  attempts  to 
join  the  work  done  about  him.  But  to  her  they  will  be  inestimably 
precious  and  necessary  for  his  development,  and  she  will  take  the 
greatest  pains  not  to  discourage  him.  If,  in  addition  to  the  hand- 
work mentioned  above,  the  country  mother  will  see  that  her  children 
are  not  cheated  out  of  their  birthright  of  a  share  in  the  processes 
of  country  life  she  need  have  small  fear  for  their  health,  happiness 
and  moral  development. 

A  few  maxims  to  hang  up  over  the  kitchen  sink  and  read  over 
while  the  dishes  are  being  washed : 

1.  Little  children  wish  and  need  to  be  doing  something  with  their  bodies 
and  hands  eTery  minute  tliey  are  awake. 
Z  They  need  a  frequent  change  of  occupation. 

3.  If  I  provide  them  with  interesting  tilings  to  do,  they  wlU  not  have  time  to 
be  fretful  or  to  do  naughty  things. 

4.  When  I  see  my  children  harmlessly  occupied  and  using  their  hands  or 
bodies,  I  may  be  sure  that  they  are  educating  themselves,  even  if  I  can  not 
understand  the  pleasure  they  take  In  their  occupation. 

5.  When  a  child  has  a  great  desire  to  do  something  inconvenient,  let  me 
ask  myself,  ''Why  does  he  want  to  do  it?'*  and  try  to  understand  and  meet 
tbe  real  need  which  is  apt  to  underly  his  unreasonable  request 

Books  which  eveiy  mother  should  own : 

"Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froebers  Mother  Play"  and  ''Songs  and 
(laiues  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  translated  by  Susan  £.  Blow.  Published  by 
I>.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City ;  $1.60  each. 

**  As  the  Twig  is  Bent,"  by  Susan  Chenery.  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
(>.,  New  York  Cktj ;  $1. 

"  Fundamentals  of  Chlid  Study,"  by  B.  A.  Klrkpatrick.  Published  by  Mac- 
mUlan  Co^  New  Yortc  City ;  fUZlS. 

**  In  the  Gbild's  World,"  by  Emilie  Poulsson.  Published  by  Milton  Bradley 
Oo^  Sprisgfleld,  Uass.;  92. 
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Article  XXL 

ISOLATION  IS  AN  EFFECTIVE  PUNISHMENT. 

By  Ms8.  Lauba  W] 


If  you  should  ask  any  kindergartener  what  punishment  she  relies 
on  in  all  cases  needing  instant  attention  she  would  probably  answer, 
isolating  a  child  from  the  group  and  excluding  him  from  all  work  or 
play  for  a  short  time.  Usually  putting  John  to  one  side  where  he  can 
see  what  he  is  missing  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  question,  after  a  few 
minutes,  as  to  whether  he  is  now  ready  to  join  the  class  again  will 
meet  with  a  ready  acquiescence. 

Does  this  plan  work  as  well  in  the  home  as  in  kindergarten  f 
It  certainly  does,  but  it  must  be  differently  managed.  Since  there 
is  not  so  much  definite  work  or  play  going  on  in  the  home  as  in 
kindergarten,  exclusion  has  to  be  more  complete  to  be  noticed  by 
the  child.  That  is  to  say,  something  more  will  be  necessary  than 
simply  having  him  draw  his  chair  to  one  side  of  the  room.  It  must 
be,  "  Go  away  by  yourself,  John,  until  you  are  ready  to  be  a  pleas- 
ant companion  again.''  Banishment  must  be  complete  even  to  closing 
the  door.  Of  course,  cries  will  ensue,  sometimes  screams,  but  they 
are  caused  by  no  physical  pain,  and  the  mental  shock  of  being  en- 
tirely alone  and  cut  off  from  the  family  is  generally  all  that  is 
needed  to  stop  naughtiness.  After  the  tempest  is  over  the  mother 
should  go  to  her  little  one  and  say, "  We  want  yon  when  you  are  your- 
self again,  John.    Can  we  have  you  back  now?  " 

Many  of  the  minor  naughtinesses,  such  as  whining,  teasing,  mimick- 
ing, shoving,  snatching,  and  stamping,  are  easily  managed  in  this 
simple  way. 

Just  here  let  me  say  we  mothers  must  be  careful  in  our  choice  of 
words  for  wrong  actions.  Let  us  not  call  all  of  them  bad,  or  even 
naughty.  If  a  child  is  disagreeable  or  unkind  when  he  is  tired,  we 
shouldn't  tell  him  that  he  is  bad.  Save  that  worst  word  for  real 
wrongs  like  slapping,  sneaking,  or  deceiving,  and  the  like.  Then  it 
will  carry  weight  and  mean  something.  Beal  wrongs  must  be  met 
with  severe  punishments,  such  as  depriving  tfie  child  of  some 
cherished  possession. 

Even  a  baby  as  young  as  a  year  old  feels  isolation.  One  of  our 
little  ones  was  forming  a  habit  of  throwing  herself  back  in  her  high 
chair  and  screaming  all  during  meal  time  because  she  didn't  get 
things  just  as  she  wanted  them.  She  was  cured  in  less  than  a  week 
by  her  father  taking  her,  chair  and  all,  to  the  kitchen  the  minute 
she  began  and  leaving  her  there  behind  a  closed  door  until  she 
stopped.  How  long  did  she  cry  ?  At  the  most,  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  less  and  less  each  time,  until  she  gave  up  the  habit  entirely. 
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Care  must  be  taken  to  go  to  the  child  as  soon  as  the  storm  passes, 
or  he  will  begin  to  cry  again  from  a  feeling  of  neglect  The  isolation 
method  of  punishment  takes  time,  but  any  kind  of  punishment  takes 
time  except  the  ever  ea^|^B||^d  shake,  which  do  so  little  good  and 
soon  breed  in  a  child  th^RlVof  physical  violence. 

By  a  little  wise  thinking  and  skillful  management  it  is  often 
possible  to  avoid  punishments  entirely.  One  method  is  to  avoid 
the  issue  by  diverting  the  attention.  Another  simple  preventive 
is  to  explain  actions  and  happenings  to  children,  without  any  note 
of  irritation  in  the  voice.  Even  two  and  three  year  olds  can  grasp 
much  more  than  most  people  suppose  if  it  is  only  told  them  in 
laiiguage  they  can  understand.  Explain  what  is  going  to  happen 
and  why  they  should  act  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  explain  what  did 
happen  and  why  you  asked  them  to  act  as  you  did.  Help  to  trace 
an  action  and  establish  a  connection  between  effect  and  cause. 

Of  course,  explanation  may  be  carried  to  excess.  Sometimes  in* 
stant  and  unquestioning  obedience  is  necessary  for  safety.  Positive 
commands  will  always  be  obeyed  if  liie  children  know  that  as  soon 
as  possible  explanations  will  follow.  When  a  grown-up  obeya 
blind  orders  he  expects  that  the  reason  for  them  will  be  explained 
to  him  later.  Why  should  not  a  child  expect  the  same  treatment? 
This  method  develops  the  intelligent  side  of  a  child's  mind,  and 
helps  much  in  good  citizenship  later  on. 


Article  XXIL 

THE  SEAL  MOTHER  IS  CAREFUL  TO  TRAIN  HER  CHILD'S 

CHARACTER. 

By  Miss  Harriet  Frances  Carpenter. 

A  young  mother  recently  related  an  occurrence  which  had  repeated 
itself  on  several  occasions  in  her  home  and  which  she  had  found 
most  trying.  She  said :  ^  My  children  go  and  get  their  dean  stock- 
ings and  tie  knots  in  them  in  connection  with  a  game  they  play,  and 
often  when  I  start  to  dress  the  children  I  can't  find  a  single  stocking 
that  hasn't  been  tied  tight  several  times.  One  hot  summer  after- 
noon I  lost  pati^ice.  'Anne,'  I  exclaimed  to  the  eldest,  'Why  do 
you  cause  me  such  annoyance,  day  after  day  ? '  '  What  are  mothers 
for! '  she  asked,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  right." 

I  gravely  asked  this  thoughtless  mother  if  it  would  not  have  been 
better  for  Anne  to  aid  in  the  task  of  untying  the  stockings,  being 
led,  by  sharing  the  toil,  to  feel  grateful  for  the  many  times  her 
mother's  patient  hands  had  done  it  for  her. 

^'  Oh,  she  couldn't  untie  them,"  she  answered  with  a  shake  of  her 
head* 
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"  Had  she  tried,  and  found  it  impossible,  she  might,  of  her  own 
accord,  have  stopped  knotting  the  stockings,"  I  replied. 

"  But  I  wanted  to  take  the  children  to  pay  a  visit,  and  there  wasn't 
time  enough  to  let  her  try." 

"  Then  oughtn't  she  to  have  forfeited  the  pleasure  of  going  with 

you?" 

She  stared  aghast ;  then,  with  a  pitying  look,  burst  out :  "  It's  easy 
to  see  that  you  are  not  a  mother.  No  mother  could  do  that — ^her 
mother  heart  would  not  let  her." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  remembering  that  physical  and 
spiritual  motherhood  are  not  necessarily  embodied  in  the  same  per- 
son, explained  without  impatience  the  effect  such  indulgence  would 
have  on  the  child,  and  pointed  out  that  the  most  loving  mother 
takes  as  great  pains  to  train  her  children's  characters  as  to  provide 
for  their  bodily  wants,  and  that  the  greatest  love  is  that  which  is 
most  far-seeing.  But  to  the  end  the  mother  stoutly  held  to  her  con- 
ception of  the  "  mother-heart." 

A  scene  observed  at  a  later  hour  in  the  day  revealed  this  mother, 
regardless  of  her  "  mother  heart,"  in  a  fit  of  ill  temper  administering 
a  violent  shaking  to  the  said  Anne. 

"  Nora,"  complained  a  mother  to  her  sister,  "  your  namesake  spoils 
all  of  our  rides  in  the  new  car.  She  just  will  go  and  then  she  wants 
to  come  home  immediately,  and  kicks  and  screams  all  the  way. 
Sometimes  we  set  her  out  on  the  road  and  ride  on,  but  she  knows 
that  we  will  have  to  come  back,  so  that  doesn't  do  any  good.  You're 
a  kindergartner,  Nora ;  you  must  break  her  of  it." 

^' Leave  her  at  home  until  she  shows  that  she  understands  that 
she  should  not  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  others,"  advised  the  aunt. 
But  this  the  mother  flatly  refused  to  do,  and  the  miserable  rides 
continued. 

Some  time  later  the  mother  went  on  a  visit  and  the  aunt  was  left 
in  charge  of  her  refractory  niece.  I  saw  her  riding  in  the  automo- 
bile several  times  without  the  offender.  Then  one  day  tJie  small 
figure  sat  in  its  usual  place,  and  in  the  aunt's  arms  was  thejtwo-year- 
old  brother.  They  called  at  the  door.  "Are  you  having  a  pleasant 
outing? "  I  asked  little  Nora.  "  Yes,"  she  beamed.  "I. itsed  to  spoil 
our  rides;  now  I'm  showing  little  brother  how  to  make  everybody 
have  a  good  time." 

"  We  had  to  go  without  Nora  for  a  few  days,"  remapked  the  aunt 
quietly,  "but  now  she  is  trying  to  think  of  others  as  well  as  of 
herself." 

In  this  case  the  aunt  was  more  truly  the  mother  than  the  child's 
own  parent.  For  she  understood  that  mother  love  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  gratification  of  a  passion,  and  this'  insight  gave 
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her  the  courage  to  face  the  child's  passing  disappointment  for  the 
benefit  of  her  future  welfare. 

What  seems  of  slight  importance  at  the  moment  assumes  a  quite 
different  aspect  when  considered  in  the  light  of  its  future  results. 


Article  XXm. 

THE  CAREFUL  MOTHER  PONDERS  THE  EFFECTS  OF  HER  CHILD'S 

ACTIONS. 

By  Miss  Habbixt  Frances  Oaspsnte^ 

It  was  suggested  to  a  charming  mother  that  the  companionship  of 
other  children  would  help  to  prevent  selfishness  in  her  only  son* 
^^  Oh,"  she  said,  ^^  I  won't  allow  him  to  become  selfish ;  that  I  will 
prevent  above  everything  else !"  A  few  days  later  this  boy  was  asked 
to  give  up  the  front  seat  in  the  automobile  to  a  little  cousin  who  was 
visiting  him.  With  a  look  of  sullen  determination  he  refused.  Tears 
filled  the  eyes  of  the  other  little  fellow,  who  stood  waiting  in  the  road, 
but  when  the  mother  started  the  car,  as  if  to  leave  him,  he  jumped  in, 
glad  to  take  the  back  seat  rather  than  have  no  ride  at  all.  This  was 
good  training  for  him,  but  what  of  the  first  boy,  sitting  in  selfish  en- 
joyment of  the  prized  place?  His  mother's  naturally  kind  heart 
caused  her  to  question  what  she  had  done. 

^  I  must  see  that  he  takes  the  back  seat  sometimes,"  she  said  under 
her  breath,  with  a  serious  look.  But  the  time  to  give  him  power  over 
himself  was  then.  She  had  let  the  opportunity  pass,  and  with  each 
postponement  the  struggle  for  unselfish  surrender  would  become 
more  difficult 

"I  want  my  child  to  love  me,"  protested  a  father,  refusing  to 
check  wrongdoing  in  his  son.  And  later,  when  the  test  of  love  came 
the  child  failed  because  of  a  weak,  selfish  will. 

A  mother,  feeling  the  necessity  of  teaching  her  child  to  take  care 
of  his  toys,  was  very  severe  when  she  found  that  a  playmate  had 
broken  some  of  them.  ^  You  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  play 
with  your  toys,"  she  said  reprovingly,  not  realizing  that  she  was  miss- 
ing a  splendid  opportimity  to  encourage  the  love  that  forgives  freely, 
and  could  have  emphasized  care  of  toys  at  some  other  time. 

Could  such  an  attitude  be  adhered  to  without  marring  a  child's 
character  t  If  it  had  been  the  other  child's  mother  who  had  acted  in 
such  a  manner  would  she  not  have  been  considered  unkind  ?  And  if 
a  great  many  mothers  were  like  that  would  it  be  well  for  the  social 

whole! 

These  and  many  other  questions  a  mother  must  ponder.  Some 
things  children  do  she  must  forbid  altogether,  as  unproductive  of 
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good;  other  activities  she  will  permit  because  of  their  value  as  st^ps 
in  growth,  even  though  they  annoy  her.  Yet  she  should  not  permit 
tiiem  simply  because  the  child  likes  to  do  them.  ^^  Because  little  boys 
like  to  act  like  monkeys  is  no  reason  that  they  should  act  like 
monkeys;  monkeys  are  only  beasts;  they  are  boys,''  remarktsd 
Kingsley. 

The  wise  mother  carefully  eliminates  the  coarse  and  debasing  in 
pictures,  choosing  to  set  before  her  child  ideals  commensurate  with 
the  serious  matter  of  living.  An  unwise  mother  gave  her  children  a 
book  illustrated  with  grotesque  caricatures  of  a  little  colored  boy. 
She  also  told  them  the  story  which  was  offensive  to  good  taste. 

"  They  like  it,'*  was  her  comment.  '^  I  wouldn't  be  without  it  for 
anything!  Whenever  they  misbehave  I  can  always  control  th^n 
with  this  book." 

^'I  control  my  diildren  with  pictures  of  chivalry,"  said  another 
mother.  ''  They  like  them  better  than  anything  else ;  and  no  matter 
how  restless  they  may  be  they  soon  become  manageable,  ^trying  to 
be  knights.' " 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Froebel  in  his  Mother  Play  Book  that 
children  grow  along  lines  that  are  made  attractive  to  them.  The 
first  mother  was  encouraging  buffoonery  and  ridicule;  the  second 
self-control  and  thoughtfulness  for  others.  The  first  had  failed  to 
rise,  as  did  the  second,  to  spiritual  motherhood ;  for  the  device  of  the 
moment  satisfied  her,  simply  because  it  was  an  easy  form  of  enter- 
tainment. What  we  imitate  we  learn  to  like  is  an  axiom  in  the 
kindergarten.  This  is  why  Froebel's  suggestion  of  mother  plays  is 
so  valuable  and  why  kindergartners  study  so  serioudy  the  play  of 
children,  and  also  why  playground  leaders  are  being  introduced  into 
our  best  schools. 


Artick  XXIV. 

THE  INFLUENCE  AND  INSPIRATION  OF  SPIRITUAL  MOTHERHOOD. 

By  Miss  HAHsnET  Fiajvces  Caxfrntbbl 

Woman's  power  to  nurture  the  good  has  been  a  theme  for  the  poets 
of  all  times.  Dante  saw  Beatrice  but  once,  yet  it  was  she  who  sent 
him  on  his  way  singing  the  greatest  song  of  Christendom — the  an- 
them of  redemption  from  pride  and  selfishness.  Wagner's  Brunne- 
liilde  suffered  her  goddess  nature  to  give  place  to  the  lowly  limita- 
tions of  Jiuman  weakness  that  she  might  save  the  heroic  Walsungs. 
Goethe's  phrase,  "  the  eternally  womanly,  leading  men  upward  and 
on  "  is  familiar  to  all. 

Froebel  also  not  only  pointed  out  the  spiritual  nature  of  woman- 
hood|  but  upon  it  he  built  his  world  of  hope  for  the  advancement 
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of  humanity.  In  the  nurtiue-power  of  woman  h«  sees  the  means  of 
solving  the  moral  problems  of  the  race;  of  strengthening  its  spiritual 
life.  It  is  his  aim  to  lift  motherhood  to  its  highest  plane,  to  see  that 
chance  plays  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the  educative  processes 
of  humanity — that  certainty  encompasses  the  life  of  the  children* 
He  sounds  the  call  to  women  for  a  higher  unselfishness,  courage,  and 
insight.  Because  of  their  universal  love  for  things  weak  and  help- 
less he  claims  that  all  women  are  called  into  tiie  fostering  care  of 
children,  whether  their  own  or  others. 

^^I  wish  I  beki&ged  somewhere,'^  pouted  the  hotel-bred  child  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  yearning  for  a  real  home  and  a  real  mother.  To 
cure  his  ennui  his  physical  mother  sent  him  to  a  kindergarten  around 
the  comer.  ^  I'd  like  to  stay  here,"  he  said  to  the  kindergartner  one 
day  at  parting, "  all  the  time — eat  and  sleep — all  day  and  all  nights—* 
I  wish  you  were  my  mother!''  he  finished  in  a  climax  of  aspiration. 
He  evidently  felt  the  lack  of  real  mothering  in  his  own  mother. 

No  child,  however,  rich  or  poor,  should  be  deprived  of  the  spiritual 
influence  of  real  motherhood,  by  means  of  which  alcme  his  powers 
may  be  developed  and  without  which  lives  have  often  been  blighted. 

What  fitter  task  could  Froebel  realize  for  women  than  for  her  to 
follow  the  path  which  she  has  more  or  less  instinctively  diosen 
throughout  the  ages?  Yc^  it  is  with  some  fear  and  much  inj^ruo- 
tion  that  he  urges  her  on  her  way.  Not  lightly  does  he  send  her 
forth,  but  weighted  with  the  greatest  burden  of  responsibility  that 
woman  has  ever  borne.  Why  not  trust,  her  to  do  her  work  unin- 
structed,  unconscious  of  the  part  she  is  playing  ?  Her  sympathy  is 
undoubtedly  great  and  spontaneous.  But  sympathy  is  not  enough 
to  insure  wide  discipline  of  the  unruly  tendencies  of  the  human  child. 
Misguided,  fi^Tmpathy  fosters  d^>endence  and  encourages  weakness 
and  self-indulgence.  Untrained,  it  deals  but  vaguely  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  life.  Moreover,  even  in  woman  sympathy  is  often 
undeveloped.  "Did  your  father  whip  you,  as  I  wrote  him!"  asked 
a  cross-looking  teacher  of  a  small,  cringing  Italian  in  the  seoond 
year  of  public  school.  The  same  child  came  under  observation  in 
a  fourth-year  class  some  time  later.  He  was  listening  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  the  inmiortal  story  of  the  "  King's  Children,"  told  by  a 
ncHmal  school  practice  student.  The  comm^it,  "  How  alive  Pedro 
is  to  the  story,"  brought  out  the  irritable  response  from  the  teacher 
in  charge :  "  On,  yes,  he'll  listen  to  stories,  because  he  likes  them,  but 
he's  a  bad  boy."  Feeling  that  there  must  be  something  worth  finding 
behind  a  face  lit  with  enthusiasm  for  a  tale  so  noble,  the  observer 
visited  the  home  (so  called)  of  the  unfortunate  Pedro;  a  drunken 
father  and  mother,  a  girl  of  12  earning  the  living,  the  boy  hungry 
for  food  and  comradeship — it  was  all  comprehensible  in  a  moment. 
Pedro   was  transferred  to  an  instructor  possessing  insight  and 
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spiritual  power.  Like  a  dog  he  followed  her  everywhere,  until  she 
transformed  his  love  into  acts  of  service,  and  he  became  the  most 
useful  member  of  the  class. 

'  Even  when  the  intentions  are  of  the  best  many  are  the  pitfalls 
that  surround  the  tmenlightened  experimentalist.  ^  I  have  to  whip 
him,"  a  father  gravely  asserted  of  his  sensitive,  highly  imaginative 
boy,  ^'because  then  he  stops  doing  the  thing.  He  does  something 
else,  though,'^  he  added  lamely,  feeling,  but  not  understanding,  that 
he  was  not  reaching  the  cause,  but  only  the  particular  act.  Had  the 
child  been  less  strong  and  buoyant  in  temperament  he  might,  no 
doubt,  have  crushed  him  into  submission ;  as  it  was,  he  only  confused 
him,  whereas  firm  but  sympathetic  comradeship  might  have  cleared 
his  path  and  helped  him  on  to  the  higher  manhood  of  which  he  was 
capable. 

Article  XXV. 

THE  CHILD  NEEDS  CARE,  NURTURE^  AND  LOVE. 

By  Mb8.  Bertha  Goodkind. 

Many  parents  fail  to  realize  that  the  child  bom  to  them  is  not  a 
personal  possession,  is  not  a  thing  to  mold  according  to  their  own  de- 
sires, their  own  ambitions,  or  their  own  social  aspirations.  From 
the  very  start  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  this  sense  of  ownership  and 
begin  from  the  cradle  days  to  look  upon  the  child  as  an  individual 
being,  whose  sacred  right*  it  is  to  unfold  his  own  self  with  the  help, 
care,  nurture,  and  love  which  are  due  him. 

What  definite  means  can  the  home  adopt  for  the  best  development 
of  the  child  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  life  ?  First,  with  regard  to  the 
things  which  surround  him — furniture,  pictures,  books,  toys,  clothes, 
and  omament&  In  how  far  may  these  lend  themselves  to  his  de- 
velopment? 

In  the  room  in  which  the  child  spends  most  of  his  time  indoors,  the 
furniture  ought  to  be  plain  enough  so  that  he  can  do  no  great  harm 
in  playing  freely  about.  A  small,  substantial  kindergarten  chair  and 
table  to  work  on  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  child's  room.  Kin- 
dergarten materials  can  be  obtained  from  Milton  Bradley  Co.^ 
Springfield,  Mass.,  or  E.  Steiger  &  Ck).,  49  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
B^th  companies  send  free  catalogues  upon  request.  A  good  black- 
board should  be  hung  securely  on  the  wall,  care  being  taken  that  it 
hangs  low  enough  for  the  child  to  use  easily,  for  from  the  hour  he 
can  toddle  he  will  delight  in  chalk  markings,  and  these  even  then  will 
have  value  because  of  the  muscular  development  afforded  the  arm  and 
hand. 
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The  pictures  on  the  wall  in  the  child's  room  ought  to  be  distinctly 
for  him,  and  hung  low  enough  so  that  he  may  take  them  down  and 
handle  them  whenever  he  chooses.  Every  child  likes  color  and  de- 
lights in  the  **  story  picture,"  the  picture  which  has  a  story  con- 
nected with  it  Pictures  of  animals,  of  family  life,  of  other  children's 
activities,  of  the  simple  trade-world  such  as  sustain  family  life,  are 
excellent  for  the  nursery. 

The  child  may  be  taught  to  discriminate  between  his  own  things 
and  those  belonging  to  others  by  being  allowed  to  visit  the  family 
living  room  where  mother's  and  father's  books  and  their  pictures  and 
furniture  are  used  with  caution  and  care.  This  will  also  lead  him 
gradually  into  an  appreciation  of  the  adult's  standard  of  art  in  pic- 
tures, music,  and  literature. 

The  value  of  good  music  in  the  home  can  not  be  overestimated. 
Fortunate  the  child  whose  ear  is  accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  beau- 
tiful sound  and  "melody.  And  yet  even  more  fortunate  the  child  who 
is  accustomed  to  hearing  the  singing  voices  of  those  about  him. 
Children  love  to  hear  songs,  children's  songs,  big  people's  songs,  and 
folk  songs.  They  love  to  hear  the  songs  of  long  ago  when  mother  was 
a  child,  and  the  lullaby  grandmother  sang.  The  child  loves  especially 
a  bedtime  song,  sung  beside  his  crib  before  the  final "  good  night." 

As  to  books,  there  are  the  standard  ones,  the  Mother  Goose  Nursery 
Rhymes,  the  simple  animal  story  books,  and  the  fairy  tales  in  simple 
form.  A  helpful  list  of  modem  books,  picture,  and  story  books  has 
been  carefully  reviewed  and  listed  by  the  Federation  for  Child  Study 
and  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Seltzer,  219  West  One  hundredth  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  for 
30  cents.  The  Bureau  of  Education  also  has  suitable  lists  of  chil- 
dren's books. 

Story-telling  is  a  great  art  and  the  mothers  or  fathers  who  have 
this  gift  can  give  their  children  unbounded  joy  and  fill  them  with 
fond  memories  of  the  story-hour  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

As  for  moral  influences  in  the  home,  it  is  the  words  the  child  hears 
us  speak,  the  things  he  sees  us  do  which  will  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  his  attitude  toward  those  about  him,  such  as  respectful  care  and 
tender  affection  toward  the  grandmother,  the  grandfather,  the  aunt, 
the  uncle ;  our  treatment  of  those  in  our  employ,  etc.  Family  festi- 
vals, such  as  birthday  celebrations,  Christmas  Day,  special  excursions 
or  picnics  in  which  the  whole  family  join,  make  glorious  impressions 
on  the  child's  mind. 

The  spirit  of  charity  should  permeate  the  home.    The  little  child  is 
too  young  to  know  how  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  but  he  will  imbibe 
the  home  spirit  and  with  his  growing  understanding  he  will  adopt  the 
ideals  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
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Above  all  other  influences  the  most  telling  is  that  whidi  the  par- 
ents create  by  meane  of  their  relationship  to  each  other.  If  peace 
reigns  supreme  and  father  and  mother  live  as  one,  having  a  deep, 
true,  and  earnest  affection  for  each  other,  facing  together  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  supplementing  each  other's  strength  at  every  turn, 
there  is  no  greater  legacy  they  can  leave  their  childroi^  than  the 
influence  and  memory  of  such  a  home. 


Article  XXYL 

HOW  THE  CHILDREN  KEEP  A  WEATHER  CALENDAR. 

By  Mrs.  Bebtha  Lkwis. 

If  nature  study  is  to  be  begun  for  the  first  time,  either  in  school  or 
in  the  home,  the  easiest  introduction  is  by  the  time-honored  topic  of 
the  weather  in  conjtmction  with  the  day.  A  weather  calendar  natu- 
rally follows,  the  days  being  marked  with  appropriate  colors  and 
symbols,  yellow  for  the  sunshine,  gray  for  cloudy,  kite  for  windy, 
umbrella  for  rainy,  etc.  The  calendar  may  be  decorated  to  represent 
the  main  nature-study  idea  for  the  month,  a  snow  scene  tor  January, 
slcating  for  February,  etc. 

Daddy  has  a  newspaper  every  morning;  why  should  not  the  chil- 
dren have  one  of  their  very  own?  Theirs  can  be  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  hung  beside  the  calendar,  on  which  one  of  the  children  may 
draw  a  flower,  etc.  These  drawings  may  not  be  works  of  art  from 
the  grown-up  standpoint,  but  they  aid  the  child  to  observe  and  to 
tell,  as  well  as  he  is  able,  what  he  has  seen.  He  should  be  shown 
where  he  can  improve  his  work,  but  the  original  sketch  should  never 
be  interfered  with  or  criticized.  A  more  accurate  representation  can 
bo  given  in  a  separate  lesson  after  the  child  has  had  a  chance  for 
further  observation,  but  in  no  way  connecting  this  with  his  first 
drawing  on  the  calendar,  lest  he  become  discouraged  or  self-conscious 
and  try  to  express  something  which  he  has  not  really  seen. 

To  adopt  a  tree  in  springtime  is  another  good  plan.  Have  the 
children  give  the  tree  a  name  and  so  make  of  it  a  companion.  Always 
include  the  family  name  of  the  tree.  Frequent  visits  must  be  made  to 
the  tree  because  it  can  not  come  to  the  children.  Notice  how  the  buds 
are  arranged  on  the  branches,  which  of  them  grow  most  rapidly,  and 
what  they  turn  into,  leaves,  flowers,  or  branches.  Try  to  discover  if 
the  tree  has  any  other  visitors ;  bright  eyes  will  soon  discover  many. 
Play  a  game  aroimd  the  tree;  sing  to  it  some  such  rhyme  as  the 
following : 

Time  Is  never  wasted  Ustenlng  to  the  trees; 
If  to  heaven  we  arose  as  grandly  as  these, 
Holding  to  each  other  half  their  kindly  grace 
Haply  we  were  worthier  our  human  place. 
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Because  the  cliild,  after  miJdiig  mud  pies  is  told  that  his  face  is 
dirty,  he  naturally  concludes  that  all  soil  is  dirt.  Point  out  to  him 
that  it  is  only  when  out  of  place  that  it  is  dirt,  for  in  its  right  place 
it  is  the  home  of  miracles,  the  matrix  frcHu  which  comes  that  won- 
derful force  we  call  life.  Let  the  children  make  experiments  witli 
different  kinds  of  soil — clay,  sand,  loam.  In  tiiis  way  they  will 
become  familiar  with  the  names  and  textures  as  well  as  the  best  uses 
of  eacb. 

Ha^e  the  children  notice  the  changes  in  the  air;  that  it  is  hot  in 
summer,  cold  in  winter,  dry  in  sunny  weather,  damp  in  rainy 
weather,  calm,  breezy,  or  very  windy.  Explain  why  we  should  be 
careful  to  breathe  only  good  air,  to  breathe  deeply  and  expand  our 
lungs;  that  we  live  in  the  air  as  the  fish  live  in  the  water;  that  birds 
fly  up  and  down  in  the  air  as  fish  swim  up  and  down  in  the  water; 
that  air  is  all  above  us  just  as  the  water  is  above  the  little  water 
animals  that  crawl  on  the  bottom  of  ocean  or  river. 

Every  child  is  familiar  with  water  in  many  forms,  but  perhaps 
the  wonders  of  its  forms  are  so  oonmion  that  he  has  not  noticed  how 
miraculous  they  are. 

We  cnltlvate  the  Imasifiation  of  our  children  by  tales  of  the  prince  who 
became  Inrfstble  wlien  he  pat  on  his  cap  of  darkness  and  who  made  far  journeys 
through  the  air  on  his  magic  carpet,  and  yet  no  cap  of  darkness  ever  wrought 
more  astonishing  disappearances  than  occur  when  this  most  common  of  our 
earth*s  elements  disappears  from  under  our  very  eyes,  dissolving  into  thin  air. 

What  child  has  not  noticed  the  steam  rising  from  the  damp  pave- 
ment when  the  sun  comes  out  after  a  shower  ?  The  drops  of  water 
are  donning  their  magic  caps  and  flying  off  into  the  atmosphere  to 
become  invisible  to  our  eyes.  The  next  time  we  see  them  it  may  be  as 
part  of  the  white  cloud  sailing  across  the  blue  sky.  Then  there  is 
tlie  magic  power  which  brings  back  the  vapor  spirit  to  sight  and 
touch.  This  magician's  name  is  Cold  or  Jack  Frost,  who  transforms 
our  water  drops  again  and  gives  them  many  fancy  shapes,  such  as 
may  be  seen  on  frosted  windowpanes,  or  shallow  ice,  or  in  the 
snowflakes. 

When  the  child  sees  so  many  things  smaller  and  weaker  than  he^  all 
doing  something  and  making  something,  he,  too,  longs  to  join  this 
busy  world.  He  may  weU  use  such  occupation  as  cutting,  pasting, 
weaving,  and  modeling,  for  the  birds,  trees,  and  spiders,  hi  their  way 
do  all  these  things,  while  the  flowers  are  painted  with  colors  taken 
from  the  sunbeams  and  from  the  earth. 

Stories  of  animals  and  insects  may  be  appropriately  told  to  empha- 
size the  nicety  and  exactness  of  work  done  by  creatures  so  much  more 
helpless  than  we,  and  in  this  way  a  desire  to  do  good  and  accurate 
work  will  be  stimulated. . 
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Article  XXVIL 

••  COME,  LET  US  UVE  WITH  OUB  CHILDREN." 

By  Mbs.  Ethel  G.  Young. 

I  am  a  mother  of  three  children — Betty,  aged  6 ;  Bob,  4 ;  and  Jack, 
who  is  2.  Up  to  the  time  Betty  was  4  years  old  she  had  always  been 
a  very  nervous  child  and  needed  constant  entertaining.  I  hesitated 
to  send  her  to  kindergarten,  but  after  reasoning  with  myself  I  finally 
decided  to  send  her.  The  concentration  required  in  the  two  years 
she  spent  in  kindergarten  made  a  different  child  of  her,  and  she  can 
amuse  herself  now  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 

Bob  entered  kindergarten  about  three  months  ago.  He  is  a  quiet 
child  and  needs  to  be  brought  out  of  himself.  He  seems  to  be  getting 
needed  help  in  the  kindergarten,  for,  in  the  short  while  he  has  beea 
there,  he  has  become  more  talkative  and  active.  He  now  enjoys  being 
with  other  cliildren,  whereas  before  he  preferred  to  play  alone. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  in  bringing  up  children  than  to 
have  them  feel  that  we  are  interested  in  them.  Try  alwa}rs  to  answer 
their  questions.  If  you  can  not  satisfy  their  curiosity  they  will  surely 
go  elsewhere  for  their  information.  When  the  children  come  home 
from  school  I  ask  what  they  did,  what  song  they  sang,  what  pictures 
they  looked  at,  etc.  They  live  the  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  kinder- 
garten over  again  by  telling  me  what  they  have  done.  I  had  to  leave 
the  children  for  a  week  not  long  ago.  When  I  returned  they  could 
not  talk  fast  enough  to  tell  me  all  that  had  happened.  The  habit  thus 
formed  of  caring  to  share  their  experiences  with  you  is  a  great  safe- 
guard as  they  grow  older. 

A  story  at  bedtime  is  always  welcomed  by  the  children,  and  I  find 
that  it  is  not  only  enjoyable  and  beneficial  to  them,  but  also  to  myself. 
They  never  tire  of  good  fairy  stories.  Nature  stories  are  always 
interesting,  too.  My  children  will  choose  the  same  stories  over  and 
over  again  until  they  almost  know  them  by  heart. 

Several  nights  ago  I  was  called  away  and  could  not  read  a  story, 
so  I  promised  one  for  after  breakfast  next  morning.  Wlien  breakfast 
was  over  and  I  thought  of  all  I  had  to  do,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
wasting  time  to  sit  and  tell  stories.  However,  as  the  children  became 
absorbed  in  the  story  and  their  happy  faces  looked  up  into  mine,  I 
realized  that  time  could  not  be  better  spent.  The  story  was  that  of 
Hans  and  the  Four  Big  Giants,  the  keynote  of  which  is  helping 
others.  I  knew  that  the  children  had  absorbed  the  point  of  the  story 
when  they  helped  me  afterwards  to  clear  the  breakfast  table. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  great  help  in  making  children  independent. 
Each  child  is  taught,  gradually  and  in  a  playful  way,  to  help  him- 
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self.  In  a  class  </f  40,  John  does  not  like  to  be  the  only  one  who  can 
not  put  on  his  rubbers  or  button  his  coat.  Perhaps  you  will  say  you 
can  teach  independence  at  home.  Granted,  you  can.  The  trouble  at 
home  is  that  we  too  often  do  too  many  things  for  our  children.  At 
home,  too,  we  lack  the  group  work  so  beneficial  in  the  kindergarten. 
It  develops  the  social  side  of  a  child  as  well  as  his  ability  to  be  of 
service. 

Orderliness  is  another  aim  of  the  kindergarten.  It  should  also  be 
the  aim  of  every  household.  In  kindergarten  all  the  material  is  kept 
in  order.  It  is  given  out  and  collected  in  an  orderly  way,  and  each 
child  is  taught  to  pack  up  his  material  after  he  has  finished  with  it. 
There  is  always  a  place  for  everything  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
child  learns  to  put  evetything  in  its  place. 

If  your  child  is  not  orderly  at  home,  do  not  blame  him  until  you 
first  put  yourself  in  his  place  and  see  if  you  are  expecting  the  impos- 
sible. We  have  discovered  in  our  family  that  by  making  things  con- 
venient the  children  will  keep  things  in  order.  In  our  coat  closet  we 
have  a  box  for  rubbers  and  another  for  toys.  We  have  put  within 
reach  two  hooks  for  each  child's  clothing.  On  the  door  tliere  is  a  bag 
of  several  pockets  for  gloves.  Even  the  2-year-old  boy  puts  his  things 
away  and  I  have  never  taught  him  to  do  so.  He  learned  by  observing 
the  others.  Just  the  other  night  he  cried  while  I  was  undressing  him 
because  he  remembered  he  had  not  put  his  train  away.  Let  each 
child  have  a  separate  place  for  his  toys,  for  they  so  enjoy  being 
owners.  If  one  is  neat  and  another  careless,  it  would  be  very  dis- 
couraging for  both  to  keep  their  things  together. 

Not  long  ago  I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  coasting  with  the 
children.  A  neighbor  who  saw  me  said,  "  You  surely  are  a  child 
with  your  children."  She  unconsciously  paid  me  a  compliment.  If 
I  can  only  make  my  children  feel  that  I  am  interested  in  everything 
they  do,  I  am  ceilain  I  will  have  and  keep  their  confidence. 


Article  XXVIII. 

EVERY  CHILD  INSTINCTIVELY  DESIRES  TO  USE  HIS  HANDS. 

By  Dorothy  Canfield  Pisher, 

So  many  of  our  American  farmhouses  are  situated  in  very  rigorous 
climates  that  a  good  many  mothers  will  not  think  the  out  of  doors  a 
possible  playground  in  winter  time.  This  is  less  true  than  they  are 
apt  to  think.  On  almost  any  sunny  day  in  winter  little  children,  if 
warmly  dressed,  will  benefit  far  more  by  a  brisk,  romping,  active 
half -hour's  running  and  jumping  than  city  babies  do  in  their  swathed. 
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motionless  ontiiig  in  a  baby  carriage.  And  whoa  leally  bad  weafiier 
drives  them  in,  as  it  should  do  very  seldom,  the  comitry  mother  has  a 
gresit  advantac;e  in  s|>ace  over  the  citj  one;  for  there  is  about  a  farm 
nearly  always  some  comer,  a  woodshed,  a  c(H'ner  of  the  bam,  an  attic, 
or  an  unused  room  wbere  the  little  foLks  may  romp  and  play  actively. 
If  necessary  the  sacred  spare  rooan  is  better  used  f<H:  this  purpose  than 
kept  in  idle  emptiness.  And  all  the  varieties  of  handwork  are  re- 
sources for  rainy  days.  For,  as  the  children  advance  beyond  real 
babyhood  and  mere  need  for  constant  romping  and  climbing  and  run- 
ning like  little  animals,  their  instinctive  desire  to  use  their  hands  inr 
creases,  and  this  is  an  instinct  which  should  be  ^M^ouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  Just  as  the  wise  mother  sees  to  it  that  they  are  pro- 
vided when  babies  with  ample  chance  to  roU  aiKl  kick  aad  tumble,  so 
when  tbey  are  older  she  is  never  more  pleased  t^an  when  they  are 
doing  something  with  tbeir  hands;  and  she  has  all  around  her  ample 
material  for  beginning  this  handwork.  A  piui  of  beans  ixc  shdled 
com,  with  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  a  spoon,  will  keep  a  2  or  3  year 
old  happy  and  absorbed  for  a  long  time.  A  pack  of  cards  to  be 
shuffled  or  used  to  build  houses  is  another  ^'  plaything ''  whid:i  does 
not  need  to  be  specially  bought  A  pan  of  bran  and  a  handful  of 
clothespins  occupy  oven  a  baby  of  .14  months  as  he  pushes  theaax  into 
the  closely  packed  bran  and  pulls  them  out.  A  big  rag  doll,  the  size 
of  a  small  child,  is  easy  to  make  and  stuff  with  cotton.  The  most  rudi- 
mentary scratches  serve  to  indicate  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and 
the  lips  and  cheeks  can  be  colored  realistically  with  any  red  }eUy. 
All  children  love  a  big  doll  of  this  sort,  and  deli^U^  to  dress  it  and 
undress  it  in  their  own  clothes.  They  learn  in  this  way  to  handle 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  and  to  master  Uie  difficulties  of  shoes  and 
belts  and  sleeves.  A  new  c<H*ncd[)  pipe  and  a  small  bowl  of  soapsuds 
means  harmless  fun  for  the  5  year  old,  which  is  always  watched  with 
rapture  by  the  littler  ones.  And  then  there  are  blocks,  perennial 
blocks,  which  do  not  need  to  be  bought  from  a  store.  A  father  with 
a  plane  and  a  saw  can  plane  a  couple  of  2  by  4  stocks  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  make  as  many  square  or  oblong  blocks  (2  by  4  by  6 
inches  is  a  good  size)  as  any  child  needs  to  play  with.  These  large 
blocks  not  only  cost  practically  nothing,  but  are  much  better  for  the 
little  children  to  use  than  the  smaller,  expensive  kiiid  that  are  sold ; 
and  the  set  will  outlast  a  family  of  most  strenuous  children. 

A  collection  of  empty  spools  of  different  sizes  is  a  treasure  for  the 
child  of  8,  who  will  rejoice  in  stringing  them  on  a  cord  passed 
through  a  bodkin.  When  he  is  a  little  older  and  has  learned  skill 
ill  this  exercise  he  may  graduate  to  stringing  buttons  with  a  real 
needle  and  thread.    On  baking  day  a  small  Ixmip  of  dough  (made 
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less  sticky  by  working  more  flour  into  it)  which  can  be  rolled  and 
played  with  on  a  bit  of  smooth  board  is  great  fun  for  little  folks; 
and  let  the  mother  constantly  remember  that  any  fun  which  is  se- 
cured by  using  the  hands  does  not  only  make  the  child  happy,  but  is 
of  educational  value. 

On  washing  day  a  basin  of  soapy  water  and  some  bits  of  cloth  to 
be  washed  out  will  fill  many  happy  minutes.  The  oilcloth  apron  is 
as  indisp^isable  for  this  play  as  for  the  outdoor  water  play  and  for 
clay  modeling.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  most  eternally  interesting  of 
the  indoor  ocaipations  for  little  children.  If  the  clay  is  kept  on  a 
bit  of  oilcloth  on  a  low  table,  it  is  not  an  untidy  element  in  a  kitchen. 

If  dried  peas  are  soaked  for  a  few  hours  they  are  soft  enough  to  be 
pierced  by  a  needle  and  can  be  strung  by  4  and  5  year  olds  into  neck- 
laces and  bracelets,  or  they  can  be  put  together  with  wooden  tooth- 
picks into  many  fascinating  shapes.  >  Dried  watermelon  and  sun- 
iBower  seeds  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  A  box  of  dried  corncobs 
can  convert  a  free  comer  of  the  floor  into  a  farm  with  log-cabin 
house,  rail  fences,  and  barns.  Trees  can  be  simulated  by  twigs  stuck 
into  bits  of  clay  to  hold  them  upright,  and  farm  animals  can  be 
rudely  fashioned  out  of  clay,  dusted  over  with  domestic  coloring  ma- 
terial to  make  them  realistic — ^flour  for  sheep,  cocoa  for  brown  horses 
and  cows,  charcoal  for  black  animals,  and  then  baked  in  the  kitchen 
oven  to  make  them  firm. 

A  rag  bag  into  which  the  children  may  dive  and  delve  is  a  resource 
for  rainy  hours,  and  if  the  mother  is  at  hand  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
process  and  tell  what  colors  and  materials  are,  to  suggest  matching 
those  colors  and  stuffs  which  are  identical  and  to  make  agreeable 
combinations  with  others,  rag-bag  hour  is  as  educational  as  any 
exercise  in  a  carefully  run  modern  school.  The  country  mother  has 
here  again  a  great  advantage  over  many  city  mothers  in  that  her 
work  is  always  at  home,  and  of  a  nature  which  allows  her  to  super- 
vise the  children's  play  without  giving  up  all  her  time  to  them. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  little  children  for  their 
desire  to  handle  all  sorts  of  objects;  the  desire  which  makes  them 
enjoy  so  greatly  a  tumbling  over  of  mother's  workbasket.  There  is 
no  need  to  let  them  upset  that  when  there  are  in  every  country  house 
such  a  vast  number  of  other  articles  which  are  not  hurt  by  baby 
hands — spoons,  tin  pans,  boxes,  tongs,  clothes  baskets,  and  darning 
eggs.  Furthermore,  instead  of  being  told  "  Don't  touch,"  they  should 
be  mcouraged  to  learn  how  neatly  and  competently  to  perform  such 
ordinary  operations  as  opening  and  shutting  drawers  and  doors  and 
boxes  and  gates,  screwing  the  tops  on  cans,  hanging  up  clothes,  and 
taking  off  rubbers. 
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Article  XXIX. 

A  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  EVERY  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

By  Msfi.  Alice  Wingate  Fbaat. 

Any  mother  who  wants  to  may  learn  something  of  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  the  kindergarten  by  securing  a  copy  of  "  Mottoes 
and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  publishers,  $1.60),  or  by  subscribing  to  a  kindergarten 
magazine.  The  latter  will  bo  found  especially  profitable,  the  lead- 
ing articles  furnishing  solutions  to  daily  problems,  while  the  stories 
and  the  suggestions  for  handwork  and  games  will  often  be  as  useful 
for  the  home  as  for  kindergartens. 

If  a  mother  can  select  only  one  feature  of  the  kindergarten  to  use 
in  her  home,  surely  the  story-telling  period  would  be  the  best  choice. 
There  are  so  many  oppoi-tunities  for  stories  at  home.  They  will  serve 
as  oil  to  the  machinery  of  bathing,  dressing,  eating,  and  can  ac- 
company ironing,  the  washing  of  dishes,  hand  sewing  and  the  like. 
The  mother  whose  mind  is  well  stored  with  good  tales  will  not  lack 
for  an  appreciative  audience.  Neither  mother  nor  child  will  know 
boredom,  and  empty,  tired,  fretful  hours  will  be  transformed  into 
happy,  healthful,  tender  times. 

A  kindergarten  for  the  neighborhood  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
thoughtful  mother.  The  public  school  is  usually  the  best  place  to 
start  a  kindergarten,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  provide  complete  equip- 
ment and  well-trained  directors.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
are  established,  however,  private  classes  fill  a  real  need.  Where  the 
number  of  pupils  does  not  justify  a  kindergartner  in  establishing 
a  fully  equipped  school  in  a  room  of  her  own,  the  mothers  may  meet 
her  half  way.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  many  localities. 

Five  mothers  in  a  somewhat  isolated  community  applied  to  a  train- 
ing school  for  a  kindergartner  to  come  into  their  homes.  One  mother 
collected  the  tuition,  two  alternated  in  giving  up  their  dining  rooms 
for  the  class.  The  dining  table  and  chairs  were  used  for  the  table- 
work, while  each  child  supplied  his  own  small  chair  for  the  circle. 
The  piano  in  the  living  room  was  placed  at  the  kindergartner's  dis- 
posal. Conditions  were  not  ideal — low  tables  are  preferable  to  high 
ones,  floors  showed  the  wear  from  marching  and  games,  the  kinder- 
gartner at  times  found  a  suitcase  cramped  quarters  for  her  materials. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  children,  mothers,  and  teach- 
ers were  happy  for  three  years.  The  right  spirit  was  there  and  the 
children  developed  to  a  marked  degree  under  its  influence. 

Singing  with  the  children,  playing  with  them  with  an  eye  to  their 
development  as  well  as  their  pleasure,  watching  and  discussing  out- 
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of -door  happenings,  and  always,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  stories, 
stories,  stories,  will  assist  materially  in  bringing  the  kindergarten 
spirit  into  the  home. 


Article  XXX. 

PLANTING  A  GARDEN  MORE  FUN  THAN  PLAYING  HOUSE. 

By  Mrs.  Bertha  Lewis. 

No  matter  what  the  child's  after  life  is  to  be,  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  at  least  once  in  his  life  to  experiment  with  plants.  The 
plant,  which  sets  its  feet  in  the  earth,  lifts  its  head  toward  the  sky, 
extends  its  arms  to  the  air  and  sunshine  and  gives  lodging  to  the 
creatures  of  earth  and  air,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  man. 
Our  whole  aim  in  encouraging  gardening  must  be  to  help  the  child 
realize  that  at  his  feet  Mother  Nature  has  set  a  prize,  which,  rightly 
appreciated,  will  answer  all  his  needs  and  afford  him  the  purest 
pleasures  of  life. 

God  gives  to  plants  their  life,  their  laws  of  form,  color,  and  number 
of  parts.  The  child  creates  his  garden ;  it  is  the  work  of  his  hands, 
the  expression  of  his  mind.  He  arranges  it  according  to  his  fancy 
in  regard  to  color  and  position.  He  chooses  this  or  that  for  reasons 
which  appeal  to  him.  The  child  may  be  taught  in  a  simple  way  that 
as  God  observed  order  in  the  universe  as  His  first  law,  giving  to  each 
form  of  life  its  place  in  the  world,  so  order  in  the  garden  is  the  first 
necessary  step  to  secure  gi'owth  and  development  of  life  within  it. 

The  child  likes  a  comfortable  bed  to  sleep  in,  a  clean  house  to  live 
in,  a  comfortable  meal  when  hungry,  a  drink  of  clean  water  when 
thirsty.  In  the  same  way,  the  little  seed  likes  a  soft,  comfortable  bed 
in  which  to  lie.  Therefore,  the  earth  must  be  well  cultivated,  sifted, 
and  raked.  The  bed  must  be  nicely  made,  with  edges  smooth  and 
even.  Then  the  seeds  must  be  placed  in  even  rows,  not  .too  close 
tc^ether,  or  they  will  crowd  each  other  out.  After  the  seeds  are  well 
up,  the  garden,  which  is  their  home,  must  be  kept  clean,  all  weeds, 
sticks  and  loose  stones  being  removed.  The  earth  must  be  rich 
enough  to  supply  food  to  the  growing  plants  and  plenty  of  clean 
water  given  early  every  morning  and,  if  the  day  is  hot,  in  the 
evening  also. 

If  the  child^s  garden  is  made  and  tended  with  care  and  love,  the 
plants  will  repay  him  by  blooming  and  growing.  No  little  child 
ran  be  comfortable  and  healthy  if  given  water  and  washed  and  cared 
for  only  once  in  a  while.  So  it  is  with  the  child's  plants;  to  be 
healthy  and  happy  they  must  receive  daily  attention  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  least,  for  plants,  like  children,  respond  to  love  and  care. 
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One  reftscm  why  gardening  makes  a  good  beginning  tcft  nature 
study  is  that  natural  instinct  usually  paints  the  way  to  garden 
making  in  the  spring.  Another  reason  is  that  so  many  forms  of  life 
are  manifest  in  the  garden  and  that  occupation  out  of  doors  is  very 
essential  to  the  building  up  of  a  sound  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  to  the 
exercise  of  all  the  senses,  the  quickening  of  the  emotions  and  an 
all-round  healthy  development.     • 

Froebel,  the  foimder  of  the  kindergarten,  adds  that  children  learn 
through  gardening  much  that  helps  to  develop  character  and  the  con- 
tact with  the  power  that  is  greater  than  man. 

Oh,  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  wise  design; 
Whereby  those  human  hands  of  ours 

In  nature's  gard^i  work  with  Thine. 

Give  fools  their  gold,  give  knaves  their  power. 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower 

Or  plants  a  tree  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses,  most  is  blessed. 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 
Hands  that  bless  are  best; 
Plant — Life  does  the  rest 


Article  XXXI. 

ALL  LIVING  THINGS  APPEAL  TO  THE  VITALITY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

By  Mas.  Bertha  Lewis. 

We  are  all  aware  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  among  educators  for  a  better  understanding  of 
things  from  the  things  themselves  by  actual  experience,  instead  of 
merely  through  book  knowledge. 

Songs  and  stories  about  nature,  for  instance,  though  they  are  very 
necessary  and  a  very  beautiful  part  of  work  with  children,  are  not 
nature  study,  but  merely  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  things  which 
have  been  observed  by  the  child,  and  of  aiding  him  to  express  his 
thoughts  of  these  things  in  simple,  beautiful  language,  motion,  and 
rhythm.  Each  new  song  or  story  about  the  object  under  observation 
is  the  opening  of  a  new  door  into  the  world  of  nature  and  should 
lead  to  fresh  observations. 

There  is  nothing  more  dead  to  a  child  than  a  preserved  specimen. 
Nature  study  deals  with  life,  and  life  appeals  to  the  vitality  in  the 
child.    If  a  specimen  is  used,  be  sure  it  is  a  live  one  or  a  good 
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picture  (the  preserved  specimen  should  be  the  result  of  the  lessoui 
not  the  basis  of  it) . 

We  live  in  a  world  of  living  nature.  What  do  we  know  of  the 
grass  under  our  feet,  the  trees  of  forest  and  plain,  the  insects  whosoi 
apartment  houses  fill  the  dead  twigs,  the  birds  which  nest  in  the 
woods  and  fill  the  world  with  music,  the  stars  overhead,  clouds,  rain, 
hail,  wind,  mist,  dew,  or  the  sun  which  shines  over  all?  The  studjj 
of  nature  has  to  do  with  living  things,  or  things  that  are  doing  some- 
thing. The  stars  are  twinkling  and  making  light.  The  snowflakes 
are  falUng,  making  patterns  and  bringing  us  messages  from 
fairyland. 

The  birds  are  hopping,  flying,  singing,  building  nests,  laying  eggs, 
and  feeding  their  young.  The  worms  are  crawling  and  ploughing 
the  ground  and  so  helping  to  make  things  grow.  Pussy  is  our  pet; 
she  is  good  company  and  will  play  with  us  and  purr  when  happy* 
The  dog  is  our  friend;  he  guards  the  house  at  night  and  will  run, 
jump,  and  do  tricks  for  us,  bark,  growl,  howl,  and  scratch.  His  body 
must  be  made  strong  so  he  can  chase  away  his  enemies  or  ours,  jump 
for  his  food,  bark  for  joy,  growl  when  danger  is  near,  and  scratch  to 
dig  holes  in  which  to  bury  his  bones.  Why  is  his  nose  so  pointed  and 
why  are  his  eyes  so  far  back?  Where  does  he  live?  How  many 
legs,  ears,  and  eyes  has  he? 

The  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  are  all  growing  and  varicolored. 
The  fruit  and  vegetables  are  good  to  eat  and  help  us  grow.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant  and  beautiful. 

Nature  study  will  help  the  child  to  make  simple,  truthful  observa- 
tions upon  the  things  about  him,  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  them, 
and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  his  various  activities. 

The  habit  of  accurate  observation  is  very  important.  Some  au- 
thority has  said  that  there  are  few  errors  which  arise  from  willful- 
ness, compared  to  those  which  arise  from  want  of  care  and  exactness 
ill  noticing  things  quite  easily  noticeable. 

In  the  study  of  nature — 

1.  Do  not  try  to  teach  too  much  in  one  lesson. 

2.  Let  the  child  examine  the  object  if  possible. 

3.  Lead  him  to  notice  first  the  characteristic  features  and  qualities 
of  whatever  is  under  discussion. 

4.  Remember  that  children  are  more  interested  in  what  things  do 
than  in  their  form. 

Let  the  child  examine  a  little  plant — seed,  root,  and  all.  Lead  him 
to  observe  that  it  does  something;  it  pushes  its  roots  down  and  its 
stem  up ;  it  eats  and  drinks,  breathes,  sleeps,  and  wakes. 

It  makes  things — Cleaves  and  flowers,  seed,  and  fruits.  Incidentally 
notice  the  form  and  color  that  these  activities  give  to  each  individual 
plant 
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.  Nature  study  need  not  be  dull  or  difficult;  it  provides  plenty  of 
life  and  action.  It  is  mostly  our  own  interest  that  is  dead  or  our 
senses  that  need  quickening. 

Grasp  a  few  fundamental  principles,  and  nature  study  in  the  home, 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  in  the  school  will  become  the  children's 
delight,  the  teacher's  friend,  and  occupation  for  the  nursery  to  heli> 
start  the  youngsters  in  busy  work  as  well  as  a  daily  delight  when 
walking  out. 

Article  XXXIL 

MOTHERS'  PROBLEM:  TO  PROVIDE  CHILDREN  WITH  SOMETHING 

TO  DO. 

By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisheb. 

A  well-known  doctor  has  suggested  that  every  person,  once  in  his 
life,  sliould  be  prevented  by  force  from  drinking  a  drop  of  water  for 
24  hours,  in  order  that  thereafter  he  might  appreciate  what  free  ac- 
cess to  water  means  for  health  and  comfort.  On  the  same  principle 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  every  country  mother  should  be  obliged 
to  spend  a  month  with  her  young  children  in  the  city,  so  that  she 
might  thereafter  appreciate  what  splendid  opportunities  lie  all  about 
her  country  home.  For  the  poorest,  busiest  country  mother  can 
easily  have  conditions  and  materials  for  which  many  a  highly 
trained  kindergarten  teacher  sighs  in  vain. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  her  privileges  is  the  wonderful  resource  of 
having  all  outdoors,  but  this  is  a  privilege  which  the  mother  of 
young  children  is  apt  to  neglect.  She  herself  must  be  in  the  kitchen 
or  near  it  during  much  of  the  day,  and  she  must  have  her  babies 
where  they  are  within  sight.  It  often  follows  that  little  country 
folks  spend  almost  as  much  time  hanging  drearily  around  a  kitchen, 
where  they  are  in  the  way  and  where  the  air  is  not  good,  as  do 
the  city  cousins.    What  else  can  the  busy  mother  do  ? 

She  can  apply  to  her  children  the  lore  sh^  has  learned  about  little 
chicks.  Her  men  folk,  hardened  to  fencing  long  stretches  of  field 
and  meadow,  would  laugh  at  the  ease  with  which  a  little  square  of 
yard  outside  the  kitchen  door  Gan  be  inclosed.  Fencing  which  is  not 
good  enough  for  chickens  will  keep  little  children  safe  from  auto-  ;^ 

mobile-haunted  roads,  from  wandering  cows,  from  running  out  of 
sight  of  their  mother's  eyes.  And  there  is  no  farm  in  the  country 
where  there  is  not  enough  discarded  fence  material  of  one  kind  or  :  | 

another  lying  about  to  inclose  a  spot,  say  20  feet  square,  though  it 
might  be  larger  to  advantage.  It  is  better  if  there  is  a  tree  to 
furnish  some  shade  for  hot  days,  but  if  there  is  none  near  enough 
to  the  house,  a  piece  of  old  paper  roofing,  or  a  section  of  old  cor-  ,;; 
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rugated  iron  roofing,  or  some  old  boards  with  odds  and  ends  of 
shingles  put  over  them,  will  furnish  shade  in  a  comer  of  the  baby 
yard  for  hot  days  and  protection  from  the  rain  during  summer 
showers. 

Now,  with  her  little  ones  foot  free  and  yet  in  security,  out  from 
under  her  feet  in  the  kitchen,  and  yet  close  at  hand  within  sight 
and  hearing  as  she  steps  about  her  daily  work,  the  country  mother 
can  take  counsel  what  to  do  next.  The  very  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  learn  by  heart  a  short  and  simple  maxim,  and  to  repeat  it  to  her- 
self until  she  has  absorbed  the  essence  of  it  into  her  very  bones.  The 
maxim  is:  "Little  children  wish  and  need  to  be  doing  something 
with  their  bodies  and  hands  every  minute  they  are  awake."  The 
problem  faced  by  every  mother  is  to  provide  them  every  minute 
with  something  to  do  which  can  not  hurt  them,  which  will  help  them 
to  grow,  and  which  will  not  be  too  upsetting  to  the  regularity  of  the 
family  life. 

Now,  the  country  mother  has  at  hand  a  dozen  easy  and  satisfactory 
answers  to  this  problem  for  every  one  which  is  available  to  the  city 
mother.  To  begin  with,  if  a  load  of  sand  is  dumped  in  one  comer 
of  the  baby  yard  and  some  old  spoons  and  worn-out  pails  contributed 
from  the  kitchen  there  will  be  many  hours  of  every  day  during  which 
the  fortune  of  a  millionaire  could  give  the  little  folks  no  more  hap- 
piness. Such  a  child  yard  with  sand  pile  in  it  costs  almost  noth- 
ing  in  time,  money,  or  effort,  and  no  words  can  express  the  degree 
to  which  it  lightens  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  the  mother.  And  yet 
one  can  drive  100  miles  in  rural  and  village  America  without  seeing 
an  example  of  it. 

Now,  this  plain,  bare  provision  for  perfectly  untrammeled  run- 
ning about  is  in  itself  a  better  fate  than  befalls  the  average  child 
under  6,  and  this  much  can  be  attained  by  any  country  mother  with 
less  effort  and  expense  than  a  yard  for  poultry.  But  this  can  be 
varied  and  improved  in  innumerable  inexpensive  ways  until  condi- 
tions are  almost  ideal  for  little  children.  A  piece  of  planed  board 
can  be  nailed  upon  four  stout  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  and 
another  on  higher  sticks  put  before  it,  and  the  little  folks  will  have  a 
bench  and  table  which  cost,  perhaps,  20  cents,  and  are  as  serviceable  as 
the  pretty  kindergarten  painted  ones  which  cost  ten  times  as  much. 
Potter's  clay  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  a  pound  and  for  a  varia- 
tion from  sand-pile  plays  young  children  turn  gladly  to  clay  model- 
ing. If  the  mother  has  time  and  ability  to  supervise  this  carefully, 
so  much  the  better,  but  if  she  is  so  busy  that  she  can  only  call  out 
from  the  kitchen  stove  or  washtub  a  cheerful  suggestion  to  make  some 
little  cups  and  saucers,  or  a  bird's  nest  and  eggs,  this  will  serve  very 
well  as  a  beginning.    If  the  clay  is  kept  where  it  can  be  obtained 
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easily,  it  is  possible  that  oae  or  more  of  the  childrea  may  diow  some 
stirrings  of  native  ability  and  begin  to  try  to  reproduce  the  animal 
life  of  the  country. 

If  the  country  mother  has  followed  these  suggestions  she  has  now, 
with  small  trouble  to  herself,  put  at  the  disposal  of  her  diildr«ti  the 
two  great  elements  of  air  and  earth.  There  is  another  one,  almost 
as  eternally  fascinating  as  sand,  and  that  is  water.  If  four  strips 
of  wood  are  nailed  in  the  form  of  a  square  at  one  end  of  the  little 
table  and  a  pan  half  full  of  water  is  set  securely  down  into  this 
square  so  that  it  will  not  tip  over,  another  great  resource  is  added 
to  the  child  yard.  With  an  apron  of  oilcloth,  a  spoon,  and  an 
assortment  of  old  tin  cups,  odd  jelly  passes,  and  bcMttles,  it  is  an 
abnormal  child  who  is  not  happy  and  harmlessly  busy  for  a  long 
time  every  day.  Any  ordinary  child  over  14  months  of  age  loves  to 
play  with  water  in  this  way  and  learns  steadiness  of  hand  and  sure- 
ness  of  eye  which  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  agreeable  table 
manners  at  an  early  age.  As  he  grows  older  a  fleet  of  boats  made  of 
bits  of  wood  or  walnut  shells  vary  the  fun.  A  little  apron  can  be 
manufactured  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  10  cents'  worth  of  table  oil- 
cloth. If  the  mother  is  very  busy  she  can  fasten  it  together  at  the 
shoulder  and  back  with  safety  pins.  A  single  apron  should  last 
through  the  entire  babyhood  of  a  child. 

Children  under  4,  often  those  under  6,  are  too  small  to  "play 
house"  as  yet,  but  they  delight  in  climbing,  and,  if  possible,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  that.  A  wooden  box  can  be  set  a  little 
down  in  the  ground,  so  that  it  will  not  tip  over,  and  the  edges  padded 
with  a  bit  of  old  comforter  so  that  the  inevitable  bumps  are  not  so 
severe.  The  sinallest  of  the  little  plajrmates,  even  the  baby  who  can 
not  walk,  will  rejoice  endlessly  to  pull  himself  up  over  the  edge  and 
clamber  down  into  the  box,  thereby  exercising  every  muscle  in  his 
body. 

Little  children  can  not  coordinate  their  muscles  quickly  enough  to 
play  ball  with  much  pleasure,  but  if  a  large  soft  ball  is  suspended  by 
a  long  cord,  they  can  swing  it  back  and  forth  to  each  other  with  ever 
increasing  skill ;  and  they  should  have  a  rubber  ball  to  roll  to  and  fro 
on  the  ground. 

A  small  wooden  box  with  one  side  knocked  out  makes  the  best  seat 
for  a  swing  for  small  children.  The  three  remaining  sides  make  a 
high  back  and  keep  the  child  from  falling.  If  this  is  swung  on  long 
poles  instead  of  ropes  there  will  be  no  side-to-side  movement  and 
little  children  will  be  safeguarded  from  falling  out  sideways.  If  the 
support  for  a  seesaw  is  made  very  low  even  children  under  5  can 
enjoy  and  benefit  by  it  in  acquiring  poise. 

If  a  2  by  4  board  is  laid  on  the  ground  the  little  folks  will  find 
much  fun  in  trying  to  walk  along  it  and  acquire  thus  a  considerable 
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addition  to  their  capacity  lor  waUdng  straight  and  managing  their 
bodies. 

A  bit  of  hanging  rape  with  the  loose  end  within  easy  reach  will 
mean  a  great  many  self-invoited  exercises  in  balancing,  and  will 
give  a  certainty  of  muscwlar  a<^on  which  will  save  the  child  from 
many  a  tumble  later.  A  short  length  of  board,  perhaps  4  feet  long, 
propped  up  on  a  stone  or  bit  of  wood,  with  one  end  fastened  to  the 
ground,  furnishes  a  baby  spring  board  which  will  delight  the  child 
from  3  to  &  A  pile  of  hay  or  straw  to  jump  into  will  sa^e  the  little 
gymnasts  from  bumps  and  bruises,  and  marsh  hay  will  answer  just 
as  well  as  the  best  timothy.  This  simple  set  of  apparatus  may  be 
completed  by  a  short,  roughly  built  ladder,  with  the  rungs  a  c^ort 
distance  apart,  set  up  against  the  house,  with  a  soft  pile  of  hay 
under  it  This  furnishes  the  little  folks  the  chance  to  indulge  their 
passion  for  climbing  things,  which  is  so  dangerous  when  directed 
toward  the  kitchen  table  or  bedroom  bureau. 

Nothing  in  this  baby  yard  need  cost  a  farmer's  family  more  than 
a  few  cents,  nor  take  but  very  little  time  and  almost  no  carpentering 
skill.  And  yet  the  suggestions  made  cover  a  vei'v  complete  outiSt  for 
the  outdoor  exercises  of  children  under  5  or  6.  Any  mother  wlio 
secures  the  simple  apparatus  here  described  may  be  sure  not  only 
that  her  own  little  children  will  pass  numberless  happy  houi*s  but 
that  they  will  never  lack  for  playmates,  because  their  play  yard  will 
be  sought  out  by  all  the  little  folks  in  the  neighborhood* 


Article  XXXIII. 

BASE  EARLY  EDUCATION  ON  SOUND  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 

By  Mbs.  Wiitifbed  G.  McBroom. 

For  those  who  intend  to  teach  little  children  of  4  and  5  as  a  pro* 
fession,  a  training  in  kindergarten  methods  is  required  by  law  in 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union.  Why  is  such  training  not 
equally  necessary  for  those  whose  future  work  will  probably  be 
home  making?  The  broad  principles  underlying  kindergarten  train- 
ing have  been  thought  out  for  us  by  many  great  educators  and  phi- 
losophers  of  the  past  and  present,  and  these  principles  will  help  the 
individual  parent  as  well  as  the  teacher  to  interpret  his  surround- 
ings, to  form  a  wiser  attitude  toward  life,  and  to  love  and  understand 
children.  Such  an  education  is  almost  indispensable  to  mothers  who 
would  give  to  their  children  the  best  of  all  opportunities — ^the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  aright.  But  if,  as  mothers,  we  can  not  have  such 
training  or  can  not  send  our  children  to  kindergarten,  let  us  phm 
their  early  education  in  the  home  so  that  it  will  be  based  as  far  as 
possible  upon  sound  principles  of  child  study. 
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The  child  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  years  is  very  impressionable, 
and  upon  his  early  experiences  must  be  based  his  whole  future  educa- 
tion. Therefore  it  is  important  to  see  that  he  receives  only  right 
impressions  and  has  only  right  experiences. 

The  child  is  and  should  be  constantly  handling  objects  and  con- 
stantly inquiring  about  them.  Such  inquisitiveness  is  the  greatest 
aid  to  education.  How  many  interesting  sights  we  pass  over  because 
we  lack  the  keen  observation  of  a  child.  "  He  who  is  interested  in 
much  has  in  advance  a  great  advantage  over  the  indifferent  person 
and  remains  younger  even  in  age;  whereas  the  indifferent  becomes 
old  in  the  seasons  of  youth." 

Let  the  child  live  with  you.  This  is  not  easy  for  a  busy  farmer's 
wife  such  as  I  am.  It  does  not  mean,  "  Keep  out  of  my  way  while  I 
mix  this  bread."  It  means,  "  Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  wash  your 
hands.  Now  dip  out  four  quarts  of  flour  for  me."  Perhaps  some 
of  the  flour  may  be  spilled,  but  only  by  using  the  hands  will  the  child 
learn  motor  control.  What  if  the  biscuits  are  not  all  smooth?  By 
making  three  rows  of  four  each,  he  will  be  learning  valuable  number 
facts. 

The  child  may  ask,"Wliy  is  the  flour  white?  The  wheat  is  not 
white."  This  question  brings  out  the  whole  story  of  bread.  Don't 
merely  tell  it;  see  it  if  possible — ^the  wheat  seed,  the  growing  wheat 
field,  the  reaping  and  thrashing,  the  flour  mill,  the  bakery.  Enrich 
the  child's  experience  with  pictures,  stories,  and  songs  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  after  this  a  slice  of  bread  will  be  an  object  of  new 
interest  to  the  child. 

Tell  in  the  same  way  about  the  strawberries  that  he  eats  with  his 
bread.  Where  do  they  come  from?  If  you  can  not  show  him  the 
growing  plants,  find  a  picture  or  draw  one  so  that  he  may  not  say, 
as  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  did,  "  I've  always  had  such  a  desire  to 
see  strawberry  bushes." 

City  children  ask,  "  Why  is  there  a  picture  of  a  cow  on  the  butter 
paper?  "  If  you  can  not  visit  a  dairy  or  a  creamery,  buy  a  gallon  of 
milk  and  let  the  child  skim  it  and  chum  the  cream  into  butter  with 
the  egg  beater.  Then  after  he  has  salted  it,  let  him  eat  some  on  his 
bread.  My  country  children  ask,  "  How  did  the  firemen  know  there 
was  a  fire?"  Their  father  took  them  to  the  fire  house  to  see  the 
alarm  bell  and  the  boots,  clothes,  and  brass  pole  ready  for  the  night 
alarm. 

When  fathers  go  to  the  field  to  see  the  oats  planted,  they  should 
take  their  5-year-old  boy  or  girl  along  and  tell  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  seed. 

On  the  way  for  the  cows,  sharp  eyes  may  find  a  badger  hole  or  see 
some  muskrats  in  the  creek. 
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Is  all  this  education?  The  beginnings  of  education  are  started  in 
and  about  the  home  in  the  child's  attitude  and  reaction  toward  his 
environment.  All  the  time  he  is  learning  to  see  and  hear  and  to 
think.  The  child  whose  mother  and  father  live  with  him  is  sure  to 
store  up  experiences  and  be  able  to  compare  and  relate  them  later,  to 
be  observing,  to  be  constructive  (which  is  the  only  remedy  for  de- 
structiveness),  and  to  be  able  to  express  himself  as  well  as  to  have 
something  in  his  mind  to  express. 

In  play  children  .are  constantly  educating  themselves.  They  are 
learning  to  direct  their  attention  and  their  motions  persistently 
toward  a  definite  end.  We  can  suggest  plays  and  tasks  which  will 
train  the  eye  to  see  quickly  and  teach  the  colors,  directions  (front, 
back,  up,  down,  right,  left) ;  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  time  of 
day,  and  the  days  of  the  week.  My  little  4-year  old  learns  much  as 
she  sits  beside  me  at  the  sewing  machine.  She  arranges  my  drawer 
of  thread,  learns  the  colors  and  plays  a  game,  guessing  which  color 
is  gone  from  a  long  row  of  spools. 

A  set  of  colored  kindergarten  balls,  a  box  of  crayons,  or  later  a 
box  of  paints  make  an  excellent  Christmas  gift  and  aid  in  color  train- 
ing. Colored  papers  and  a  small  pair  of  scissors  will  occupy  many  a 
stormy  day  profitably.  The  mother  who  is  at  all  musical  can  train 
the  ear  to  detect  high  and  low  tones,  loud  or  soft  bells,  and  music  ior 
inarching  and  skipping.  Have  the  child  bounce  a  large  ball  to  musio 
or  clap  to  music.  This  will  help  him  to  gain  motor  control.  Play 
dominoes  with  him.  Suggest  ^^hide  the  thimble"  or  "blind  man's 
buff  "  or  "  cobbler."  All  these  games  help  to  train  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  hands. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  moral  training  of  children,  for  mothers 
seem  to  consider  that  their  duty,  even  though  they  may  not  think  it 
necessary  to  train  the  mind.  The  right  idea  of  preparing  a  child 
for  school  is  not  to  teach  him  reading  and  writing  unless  he  is  past 
the  age  of  6,  but  to  give  him  many  and  first-hand  experiences  which 
will  train  his  senses  and  make  his  mind  and  body  active  and  able  to 
express  his  feelings. 

Article  XXXIV. 

LET  US  NOT  CRIPPLE  OUR  CHILDREN'S  SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Alice  Babton  Haebis. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  city  child  is  able  to  show  in  the  way 
ol  self-dependence  and  initiative  when  the  inevitable  day  arrives  that 
he  must  stand  on  his  own  feet.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  never  left 
alone.    In  well-to-do  families  he  usually  passes  from  the  teacher's 
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haads  direoily  Into  the  hands  of  his  governess  or  tutor,  who  instantly 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  his  safety,  and  weU-bein^.  He  works 
and  plays  under  superTision,  and  has  no  opportanity  to  develop  ini- 
tiative or  a  sense  of  responsibility.  In  the  name  of  education  we  are 
crippling  what  we  ^ould  cultiTate.  Hie  best  way  to  devek>p  initia- 
tive  is  to  let  the  child  alone  for  at  least  a  part  of  eadi  day*  I  think 
it  shows  an  alniost  insulting  lack  of  faith  in  his  intdligence,  this 
constant  attendance  on  him.  Even  if  he  does  make  a  few  Uund^rs, 
he  will  be  developing  himself  that  way. 

My  hosband  and  I  were  brought  up  in  all  the  freedom  of  large 
spaces  and  after  a  few  years  of  New  York  apartment  life,  with 
summers  in  boarding  houses,  we  realised  that  our  boys  were  going  to 
lose  out  on  most  of  the  joys  of  childhood  unless  something  was  done 
about  it  So  we  bought  for  almost  nothing  a  100-acre  valley,  2,000 
feet  up  in  the  Gatskills  and  500  feet  above  the  nearest  village — a 
peal  wilderness  into  which  no  self-respecting  servant  would  dream  of 
setting  foot.  There  was  a  rough  little  cabin  in  it,  whidi  was  quite 
adequate  for  a  summer  h(»ne.  Our  object  was  to  have  a  place  wliere 
the  children  could  stietch  their  bodies  and  souls,  and  incidentally 
where  the  parents  could  also;  where  light  and  heat  and  vrater  did 
not  come  by  means  of  taps  and  buttons. 

We  had  to  do  all  tlie  work  ourselves  and  the  boys,  thm  5  and  <, 
were  expected  from  the  beginning  to  do  their  diare.  They  fetched, 
the  milk  from  the  nearest  farm,  a  half  mile  distant,  realizing  fully 
tiiat  if  they  did  not  get  it  there  would  not  be  any  milk,  a  crisis  which, 
could  not  exist  in  town.  We  have  most  of  our  dinners  outside,  over 
a  camp  fire,  which,  of  course,  the  boys  soon  learned  to  make.  They 
often  serve  us  doubtful  meals,  over  which  they  labor  joyfully  for 
hours  beforehand.  Tbey  have  absolute  freedom  to  wander  over  the 
mountains  with  only  their  dogs  for  protection.  There  are  hours  and 
hours  when  I  have  no  idea  where  they  are,  and  they  oome  home  with 
the  most  wonderful  adventures  to  recount.  For  four  months  out  of 
every  year  they  live  the  life  of  the  pioneer  boy. 

I  think  every  city  child  should  have  some  such  summer  ezperienoe 
if  possible,  where  responsibilities  can  be  given  him  which  he  may 
assume  or  not,  but  where  he  must  take  the  consequences.  The  child 
brought  up  under  artificial  conditions  necessarily  prevailing  in  city 
life,  or  in  the  summer  hotel,  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  old, 
simple,  universal  forms  of  himiaa  living,  from  which  all  wholesome 
developments  took  their  root. 
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Artide  XXXV. 

BRAVERY  IS  NATURAL;  FEAR  IS  INCULCATED. 

By  Mm.  Alice  Babton  Hasbis. 

The  ideals  which  we  wish  to  develop  in  our  children  are  chiefly 
those  of  courage,  truthfulness,  and  unselfishness.  I  believe  that  the 
normal  child  is  bom  brave,  physically  and  morally,  and  that  out 
of  laziness  or  ignorance  the  grown  people  put  fear  into  his  little 
consciouroess.  He  isn^  allowed  to  climb,  for  instance,  because  his 
^mother  is  afraid  he  will  fall,  and  his  plastic  mind  is  filled,  through 
stories  or  threats,  or  actual  punishment,  with  a  sense  of  danger  and 
evil  with  which  he  in  his  helplessness  can  not  cope. 

Lying,  of  course,  comes  from  the  same  source.  The  child  lies  be- 
cause he  is  afraid,  either  of  being  misunderstood  or  punished. 
Thoreau  says,  ^It  takes  two  to  speak  the  truth;  <me  to  speak  and 
one  to  listen."  When  the  child  lies,  the  burden  of  the  lie  too  often 
rests  upon  Uie  grown  people  who  have  him  in  charge. 

Many  persons  believe  that  fear  is  inevitable  to  man;  that  it  is 
a  race  memory;  but  I  believe  that  fear  of  the  dark,  of  solitude,  is 
mudi  more  likely  to  come  from  mind  pictures  of  terrible  things 
which  unwitting  elders  have  discussed  in  the  child's  presence,  or 
as  a  result  of  unwise  reading  or  story-telling  in  very  early  childhood. 
This  is  difficult  to  avoid  perhaps,  but  quite  possible  if  parents  are 
willing  to  be  sufficiently  watchful.  The  magnificent  trust  with  which 
a  child  thus  guarded  can  face  the  world  is  a  guarantee  in  itself  of 
success  in  life. 

Unselfishness  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  has  to  be  cultivated,  for 
we  are  not  bom  unselfish.  We  have  to  be  taught  this  virtue  and  of 
course,  the  greatest  teacher  of  all  is  love.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
love  is  the  only  teacher.    Henderson  says: 

To  0et  chUdren  interested  ia  impenonal  things  is  to  make  tkem  unavoidably 
unselfish.  Solitary  children,  only  sons  and  daughters,  are  as  a  rule  extremely 
selfish,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  llVes  have  been  so  overwhelmingly  per- 
sonal. The  way  out  is  tiirough  group  activities  on  the  part  of  the  whole  family, 
thimiifh  pleasures  as  well  as  through  service.  If  life  is  to  be  permanently 
successful,  and  happteess  genuine  and  secure,  the  major  interest  must  be  im- 
personal, must  have  to  do  with  something  bigger  than  the  Uttle  seAi^  must  con- 
cern itself  with  the  abiding  and  universal  things. 
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Article  XXXVL 

SEVENTEEN  USEFUL  RULES  FOR  MOTHERS. 

By  Mrs.  Gebtbttde  H.  Gampdelu 

Many  mothers  have  asked  me, "  Do  you  find  that  your  kindergarten 
training  really  helps  you  when  you  are  dealing  with  problems  in 
your  home?"    My  answer  is  invariably,  "  Yes." 

Two  years  of  thorough  and  stimulating  training  in  Froebel's  won- 
derful methods  for  teaching  little  children  and  several  years  of  try- 
ing to  put  those  methods  into  practice  could  not  fail  to  give  a  mother 
a  more  intelligent  and  spiritual  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  her  chil- 
dren's activities. 

Thinking  back  over  the  past  years  I  have  been  trying  to  formulate 
some  of  the  practices  that  have  helped  me  over  the  hard  places,  and 
offer  the  following  to  the  mother  who  wishes  to  make  of  her  children's 
early  years  a  period  that  they  and  she  will  remember  with  great  joy : 

1.  When  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  a  child  from  doing  something 
wrong  or  harmful,  always  suggest  something  else  he  may  do.  Never 
issue  a  don't  without  proposing  a  do. 

2.  In  giving  a  child  permission  to  play  take  care  that  his  activities 
do  not  develop  into  license.  For  he  will  be  happier  if  some  limita- 
tions are  imposed  to  test  his  powers  and  help  him  concentrate.  For 
instance,  if  he  is  playing  witlT  blocks  or  cutting  from  paper,  giving 
him  permission  to  do  anything  he  pleases  often  results  in  aimless  or 
destructive  activity.  Some  suggestion  from  the  mother  to  make 
something — to  furnish  a  house,  for  instance — stimulates  and  directs 
his  mind,  while  leaving  him  free  to  express  himself. 

8.  Before  a  Command  is  given  always  consider  whether  it  is  going 
to  raise  an  issue.  If  a  child  refuses  to  obey,  do  not  always  insist  upon 
implicit  obedience;  your  command  may  not  have  been  an  entirely 
wise  one.  Punish  for  disobedience,  if  necessary,  but  do  not  raise 
avoidable  issues.  "Breaking  a  child's  will"  is  cruel  and  most 
harmful. 

4.  When  a  child  is  naughty  always  be  sure  that  the  cause  is  not 
a  physical  one,  for  fatigue  and  hunger  come  easily  to  little  people. 
Many  problems  that  are  unsolv^ble  before  a  meal  are  no  longer  prob- 
lems afterwards. 

5.  Try  to  follow  your  children's  activities  and  to  understand  the 
instincts  and  inner  laws  from  which  they  proceed.  View  what  they 
do  in  the  light  of  your  intelligence  and  of  your  spirit.  Such  a  habit 
of  watchfulness  and  care  prevents  nervous  irritation  and  enables  yoU 
to  enter  into  and  to  encourage  sympathetically  activities  which  are 
pleasing. 
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6.  Be  consistent  in  what  you  approve  and  disapprove.  Do  not  one 
day,  because  you  are  tired,  reprove  a  child  for  something  he  had 
done  and  the  next  day  ignore  the  same  thing  because  you  are  rested. 

7.  Answer  questions  truthfully.  A  child's  mind  does  not  always 
crave  details.  Give  him  only  broad  statements.  Build  a  strong 
foundation  of  truth,  to  which  details  may  be  added  later.  As  re- 
gards the  vital  question  of  the  origin  of  life  be  careful  not  to  give 
the  child  more  than  he  asks  for.  Do  not  force  your  buds  to  open 
too  early.  The  life  of  flowers  and  birds  is  analogous  to  human  life 
and  will  tell  you  how  to  answer  this  question. 

8.  Avoid  useless  negations.  If  there  is  no  real  reason  why  a 
child  should  have  his  requests  denied,  do  not  deny  them. 

9.  In  regard  to  children's  interruptions,  consider  whether  what 
they  want  you  to  do  is  not  more  important  than  the  special  activity 
you  had  planned  for  that  moment.  In  the  last  analysis,  why  do  we 
mothers  exist  at  all  if  not  to  give  of  our  best  to  our  children  and  to 
meet  their  needs  as  they  show  themselves? 

10.  The  care  of  a  cliild's  body  is  important,  but  it  should  not 
monopolize  the  mother's  attention  at  the  expense  of  mind  and  spirit. 

11.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  humor  in  yourself  and  in  your  child.  It 
is  wonderful  how  many  trying  situations  may  be  relieved  through 
this  means. 

12.  Show  a  child  the  same  respect  you  would  a  grown  person. 
What  a  child  resents  most  in  being  struck  is  not  the  pain,  but  the 
insult  to  his  pride. 

13.  Do  not  leave  your  children  largely  to  Uie  care  of  nurses,  how- 
ever conscientious  or  seemingly  intelligent  they  may  be.  Nurses 
minister  mostly  to  the  physical  needs  of  little  children,  and  the 
time  soon  comes  when  they  are  no  longer  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
Then  it  may  be  too  late  for  the  mother  to  build  the  bridge  of  sym- 
pathy between  her  children  and  herself.  Moreover,  it  is  in  early 
years  that  the  child  is  most  impressionable  and  that  a  mother's  influ- 
ence may  count  for  most. 

14.  Do  not  threaten.  Make  punishments  slight,  but  see  that  they 
always  follow  the  offense.  Their  effectiveness  depends  upon  their 
inevitability,  not  on  their  severity.  A  child  keeps  his  fingers  from 
the  flame  because  he  knows  it  will  always  bum  him. 

15.  A  child  that  is  occupied  is  always  a  good  and  happy  child. 
For  outdoors,  try  to  have  a  sand  box,  a  swing,  a  garden  and  garden 
tools,  and  let  this  be  a  spot  where  the  children Jiear  the  word  "  don't " 
as  seldom  as  possible.  For  indoors,  provide  modeling  clay,  paints, 
a  soap-bubble  outfit,  blocks,  crayons,  colored  paper,  blunt  scissors, 
colored  wooden  beads,  shoestrings  for  stringing,  and  pegs  for  peg 
boards.     (Beads,  pegs,  and  peg  boards  may  be  procured  from  Milton 
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Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  E.  Steiger  A  Co^  40  Murray 
Sti^et,  New  York.  Both  companies  will  send  a  catalogue  upon 
request.) 

16.  Since  you  are  constantly  supplying  your  child  with  mental 
and  spiritual  food,  see  that  your  own  mind  and  cpirit  are  kept  re- 
newed and  inspired  by  good  books,  fresh  air,  poetry,  change  of  scene, 
stimulating  companionship,  good  pictures,  and  music. 

17.  And  remember,  your  child  came  to  you  with  the  divine  spark. 
He  is  for  you  largely  to  make  or  mar. 


Article  XXXVIL 

BEGIN  EARLY  TO  FORM  THE  HABITS  OF  YOUR  CHILa 

By  Mxa.  E^dfth  Glask  Cowlbs. 

From  the  instant  a  mother  hears  that  first  significant  cry  which 
proclainis  to  the  world  the  birth  of  a  new  life,  she  is  confronted  by  a 
problem  which  increases  in  complexity  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

If  she  is  a  busy  mother — and  most  mothers  are  busy — she  will  soon 
realize  that  upon  the  early  habits  of  her  baby  will  depend  her  ability 
to  fulfill  her  many  duties.  She  can  train  the  baby  to  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  her  during  his  waking  hours,  and  thus  let  him  become 
the  spoiled  child  who  later  develops  into  a  family  nuisance,  or  she 
can  begin  even  when  he  is  in  his  tiny  crib  to  sow  the  seed  of  self-re- 
liance, which  will  make  of  him  the  responsible  and  desirable  citizen. 
She  would  not  be  guilty  of  pulling  up  the  sprouting  plant  to  see  if  it 
was  growing;  why  carry  her  baby  about  in  her  arms  or  hold  him  in 
her  lap  when  he  can  kick  and  crow  so  much  more  freely  in  his  own 
bed! 

The  baby  who  is  bathed,  fed,  given  his  nap  regularly,  allowed  free- 
dom in  which  to  grow,  and  not  hampered  by  too  much  attention  will 
develop  into  a  healthy,  happy,  helpful  child,  and  be  a  joy  to  his 
parents  and  a  pleasure  to  their  friends.  The  Children's  Bureau  at 
Washington  furnishes,  upon  request,  bulletins  relating  to  the  food, 
general  care,  and  physical  training  of  the  infant. 

As  baby's  mind  develops  he  will  need  diversion  and  amusement. 
For  this  purpose  toys  are  useful  which  do  not  have  sharp  edges  and 
which  can  be  washed  and  kept  sterile.  A  bell  or  rattle  for  the  baby 
to  kick  may  be  hung  from  his  crib  or  carriage,  but  it  must  be  hung 
at  an  angle  which  will  not  produce  eye  strain. 

From  earliest  infancy  the  child  displays  a  spirit  of  investigation 
which  it  is  well  always  to  gratify.  If  possible,  never  leave  his  ques- 
tions unanswered.  If  you  lack  the  information,  say  that  you  do  not 
know  but  will  find  out  and  tell  him;  and  keep  your  word.    Few 
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parents  realize  that  they  typify  to  the  child  the  spirit  of  omnlscence 
which  God  typifies  to  them^  and  that  it  behooves  them  constantly  to 
strengthen  such  faith.  The  child  who  finds  that  he  can  depend  upon 
what  his  parents  tell  him  is  less  apt  in  his  turn  to  deceive  them,  and 
the  seed  of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  is  thus  sown,  to 
sprout  and  bloom  for  all  time. 

The  spirit  of  investigation  often  leads  children  into  the  habit  of 
touching  every  object  they  see.  This  is  not  always  naughtiness  and 
should  not  be  so  stigmatized.  A  baby's  attention  can  be  diverted 
from  one  object  to  another,  wliile  older  children  will  desist  from  in- 
vestigation as  soon  as  their  curiosity  is  satisfied.  But  if  they  are 
told  unqualifiedly  that  a  certain  object  must  not  be  touched,  they 
seem  impelled  by  an  irresistible  force  to  handle  that  object  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  positive  suggestion.  Divert  the  chUd's  mmd  by  mention- 
ing something  which  he  may  do,  rather  than  straigthen  his  de- 
termination bya  peremptory  command  as  to  what  he  may  not  do. 


Artide  XXXYIIL 

MUSIC  AN  ELEMENTAL  PART  OF  LIFE. 
.By  Mm.  Jbait  N.  Babbbtt. 

Dear  old  Mother  Goose,  the  patron  saint  of  children's  music  1 
How  much  the  children  of  our  family  owe  to  her  jingles.  I  can  very 
distinctly  remember  my  father  playing  with  us  and  trotting  us  to 
the  rfayihm  of  ^  Ride  a  cock  horse,"  ^  To  Boston,  to  Boston,  to  buy 
a  penny  bun,"  and  "  Little  bow-wow  to  the  mill." 

No  child,  thoroughly  imbued  with  these  rhymes,  will  have  any 
trouble  in  comprehending  three  and  four  part  rhythms,  with  their 
varied  subdivisions  and  accents.  How  much  more  delightful  to  have 
all  this  rhythmic  instinct  grow  up  unconsciously  from  happy  play- 
time than  to  have  it  left  until  a  child  is  old  enough  to  be  conscious 
of  his  lack  in  this  respect  and  has  to  go  through  exacting  and  tire- 
some driUs  to  overcome  it 

Happy  the  child  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  joyous  musical  atmosphere ! 
There  is  thus  implanted  in  his  inner  being  a  something  which  will 
help  him  to  go  through  many  trials  with  a  brave  heart  and  an  un- 
conquerable hope  and  faith  that  this  is  after  all  a  good  world. 

We  constantly  hear  mothers  say,  ^  No,  my  children  have  no  talent 
for  music  and  I  shall  not  bother  to  have  them  learn  anything 
about  it." 

If  I  could  feel  that  I  had  in  all  my  life  made  a  few  mothers,  a  few 
teachers,  understand  the  difference  between  music  as  a  performance 
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and  music  as  a  life  element,  and  thereby  gained  for  a  few  children 
this  power  which  more  than  any  other  stirs  the  vital  forces  by  which 
we  live,  I  should  feel  that  my  share  of  life's  troubles  were  a  small 
price  to  pay. 

A  like  misapprehension  in  the  domain  of  art  would  banish  from 
home  and  school  the  beautiful  pictures  and  art  forms  which  awaken 
a  love  of  all  that  wonderful  world  of  beauty  revealed  to  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  appreciative  mind,  because,  perforce,  so  very,  very  few 
children  have  any  talent  for  drawing,  painting,  or  modeling. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  rousing  a  feeling  for  music  is  to  lead  a 
child  to  listen.  How  much  stress  is  laid  in  our  scheme  of  education 
upon  teaching  a  child  to  observe,  to  see;  how  little  upon  teaching 
him  to  hear.  The  eye  is  made  dominant  in  all  things  and  we  lose 
much  enjoyment  which  a  trained  sense  of  hearing  might  bring  us. 
God  made  the  birds  beautiful,  but  He  also  gave  them  songs,  so 
tender,  so  thrilling  that  the  very  breath  stops  that  we  may  listen,  as 
we  sit  at  twilight  near  the  home  of  wood  thrush  or  song  sparrow. 

To  the  open  ear  is  not  the  gentle,  silvery  murmur  of  the  brook  as 
it  calls  through  the  forest  as  keen  a  delight  as  is  its  crystal  shimmer 
in  a  setting  of  green,  when  we  have  followed  its  call  and  found  its 
home? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  that 
He  who  created  them  meant  His  children  to  hear  their  music  in  the 
melodies  and  harmonies  of  all  His  great  creation. 

The  child  brought  up  in  the  city  hasn't  the  beautiful  sounds  of 
nature  from  which  to  get  his  first  lessons  in  listening,  but  mother 
and  kindergartner  can  make  use  of  what  th^y  have.  Even  the  scis- 
sors grinder  and  ragman  help  us  out  here.  One  of  my  little  pupils, 
the  daughter  of  musical  parents,  gained  her  first  idea  of  imitating 
sounds  correctly  from  a  ragman's  call.  As  we  were  having  our  lesson 
one  day  we  heard  this  song  come,  I  was  going  to  say  float  in  at  the 
window,  but  the  ragman's  tones  are  rather  too  strenuous  to  be  called 
floating  tones:  ^'Eags,  rags,  rags;  any  old  rags  or  bottles."  The 
tune  can  be  written  thus:  Do  si  la  sol  sol  sol  do  do,  but  no  words 
TfC9Ln  describe  the  quality  of  the  tones.  At  once  I  imitated  the  theme 
and  little  Frances,  to  my  great  surprise,  imitated  me  exactly,  whereas 
before  this  she  had  hardly  been  able  to  get  one  single  note  correctly. 
His  tune  was  unique  and  it  appealed  to  her. 

Lead  the  children  to  listen  in  every  way  you  can  think  of.  Tap 
on  different  substances — ^wood,  glass,  silver.  You  may  find  a  lamp- 
shade that  gives  forth  a  definite  musical  pitch.  Play  tunes  on  tumr 
biers,  tuning  them  to  musical  pitches  by  varying  the  quantity  of 
water  in  them  and  striking  lightly  with  silver  knife  or  spoon.  This 
device  I  found  most  useful  in  arousing  interest  in  music  in  a  boy 
who  seemed  to  have  no  musical  instinct  whatever. 
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A  writer  says:  "The  greater  part  of  children's  time  is  spent  in 
elaborate  impersonation  and  make-believe,  and  the  entire  basis  of 
their  education  is  acquired  through  this  directly  assimilative  fac- 
ulty." This  applies  most  forcibly  to  music  and  gives  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing musical  expression. 

A  lullaby  song  at  the  child's  bedside  at  night  is  a  benediction  be- 
yond estimate. 

Article  XXXIX. 

HOW  MUSIC  HELPS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  HOME. 

y  By  Mb8.  Jean  N.  Babsett. 

A  few  instances  of  what  has  been  done  in  some  homes  through  the 
power  of  music  will,  I  know,  tell  you  more  than  the  mere  advance- 
ment of  theories. 

A  little  girl  who  was  very  miserable  and  managed  te  make  mother 
or  nurse  most  unhappy  all  through  the  process  of  hairdressing  and 
getting  into  bothersome  clothes,  would  submit  most  graciously  if 
mother  sang — 

My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair 

With  knot  of  fairest  hue; 
Tie  up  my  sleeves  with  ribbon  rare^ 

And  lace  my  bodice  blue; 
For  why,  she  says,  sit  still  and  weep 

While  others  are  at  play? 

an  adaptation  of  Haydn's  beautiful  air. 

Another  mother  learned  to  help  her  little  boy  work  off  some  of  hia 
stormy  fits  of  temper  by  going  to  the  piano  and  playing  some  stormy, 
impetuous  bit  like  Schumann's  "  Wild  Rider."  The  boy  did  not  know 
why  this  was  done,  but  he  felt  the  mood  of  the  music  because  it  ex- 
actly fitted  his  own,  and  he  would  career  around  the  room  like  a 
veritable  wild  pony,  until  his  emotion,  which  might  have  worked 
harm  to  himself  and  others,  had  spent  itself  in  this  harmless  way. 

My  sister  remembers  that  even  as  a  child  she  recognized  this  power 
of  music  to  bring  sweetness  out  of  temper.  She  was  very  angry  one 
day  with  a  sense  of  some  injustice  done  her  and  in  this  mood  started 
to  play  her  beloved  piano.  As  she  did  this  she  realized  that  if  she 
played  she  would  soon  cease  to  be  angry,  and  not  being  ready  to  give 
up  her  resentful  mood,  she  rejected  the  gentle  ministry  of  music  and 
went  to  her  room  to  nurse  her  unhappiness. 

As  an  incitement  to  bravery  music  has  often  been  used  in  the  home. 
A  little  boy  much  afraid  of  the  dark  would  go  upstairs  to  a  dark 
room  for  mother  when  she  played  a  strong  march  for  him  as  he  went. 
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If  mothers  could  realize  how  many  times  a  bit  of  music  would  be 
of  greater  service  than  even  the  kindest  remonstrance,  they  would 
have  crashing  chords  ready  for  the  angry  boy,  nonsense  song  to  drive 
scowls  from  the  face  of  little  daughter,  and  jolly  jig  to  set  lagging 
feet  and  drooping  spirits  dancing;  while  a  gay  little  tune  improvised 
or  adapted  for  the  occasion,  would  often  bring  cheerful  obedience  in 
response  to  the  request  to  pick  up  plaything  or  perform  some  other 
unwelcome  task,  where  a  stem  command  would  start  an  unhappy  time 
for  all  concerned. 

One  of  my  childhood  memories  is  of  visiting  in  a  country  homo 
where  the  mother  would  often  get  up  from  the  breakfast  table  and 
say,  '^  Come,  let  us  sing  a  little  before  we  do  the  work."  Bad  house- 
keeping, perhaps,  but  good  homemaking,  for  I  have  since  learned  that 
this  method  was  always  resorted  to  when  the  morning  atmosphere  of 
the  home  threatened  to  be  ^oomy  or  quarrelsome;  and  the  singing 
never  failed  to  drive  away  tiie  clouds.  Of  course,  this  use  of  music 
is  most  effective  with  a  child  who  is  either  endowed  by  nature  with 
tlie  ability  to  respond  to  musical  influence  or  has  been  trained  in  ear 
and  heart  to  feel  its  effects. 

A  child  who  has  always  heard  good  music  and  has  eariy  learned  to 
love  and  produce  it,  has  great  advantage  over  one  to  whom  it  comes 
as  a  later  and  more  foreign  achievement  Besponsiveness  to  the 
atmosphere  of  music  is  not,  however,  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
create  it,  although  of  course,  made  stronger  by  it.  A  little  4-year-old 
child  who  had  no  natural  ability  for  either  singing  or  playing,  be- 
ing deficient  in  both  rhythmic  sense  and  sense  of  pitch,  nevertheless 
was  so  sensitive  to  musical  impressions  that  she  described  the  tunes 
which  were  played  to  her  as  being  pink  and  red  and  blue  like  the  sky, 
and  one  which  had  strong  chords  with  a  staccato  melody  above  them 
OS  the  green  tune  with  red  berries.  These  interpretations  of  music 
in  terms  of  color  were  later  explained  by  the  development  of  an  un- 
usual degree  of  talent  with  pencil  and  brush. 

Another  memory  of  my  childhood  is  of  a  visit  to  a  dear  auntie, 
who,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  took  her  little  visitor  to  the  west  pasture 
and  amid  the  splendor  of  the  sinking  red  sun  read  from  a  volume  of 
sacred  poems.  The  cadence  of  her  sweet  low  voice  will  always  echo 
through  my  memory. 

It  is  truly  a  part  of  music^s  ministry  to  speak  through  the  eharm 
of  a  well-modulated  pleasant-toned  voice,  lending  itself  freely  to 
the  various  moods  of  the  fine  nature  it  serves.  It  is  truly  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  mother  and  the  kindergartner  to  be  a  model  for  her 
children  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  for  children  are  very 
smsitive  to  voice  quality. 

While  the  kindergartner's  opportunity  comes  later  than  that  of 
'^  member,  she  has  the  same  responsibility  to  see  that  the  children 
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iinder  her  care  are  given  the  opportonity  for  "  full  and  all-sided  de- 
velopment,'^ to  use  the  words  of  Froebel,  "  to  enable  him  to  see  man 
in  the  universality  of  his  nature  and  particularly  to  enable  him  to 
imderstand  and  appreciate  the  products  of  true  art."  Many  childrea 
will  come  to  her  without  having  experienced  in  the  home  any  of  the 
life  of  music  which  might  have  been  theirs,  and  to  her  will  fall  the 
duty  of  arousing  the  first  idea,  of  awakening  the  first  emotion  for 
sound. 

Who  that  has  ever  witnessed  the  delight  of  a  little  kindergarten 
child  in  this  new  way  of  expressing  his  joy  in  life  can  doubt  that 
music  should  be  regarded  as  a  beneficent  influence  in  life,  and  not 
as  an  accomplishment  to  be  cultivated  only  by  those  of  more  than 
ordinary  endownment?  When  the  kindergartner  says,  ^'Who  will 
sing  our  new  song  for  ns  alcme? "  how  often  it  is  the  little  fellow 
who  can  not  yet  carry  a  tune  that  eagerly  responds,  especially  if 
mother  is  there  to  hear.  If  teacher  and  mother  are  wise,  there  will 
be  no  expression  of  suprise  or  dissmit;  for  the  right  trueness  or  un- 
trueness  of  the  tune  just  now  is  nothing  to  the  inner  urge  which  makes 
the  child  want  to  express  himself  in  this  new  and  delightful  way. 

To  sing  the  liking  measure  when  the  heart  is  gay,  to  give  thanks 
for  dierished  blefisings  in  the  glad  hymn  of  praise,  to  send  upon 
wings  of  saog  a  prayer  for  strength  to  bear  the  burden  and  grief 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  alone,  this  is  what  God's  great  gift  of  musio 
ahookl  mean  to  us.  Let  us  help  the  little  children  to  enter  into  their 
heritage,  of  song. 


Article  XL. 

BBiHQ  A  CCOD  MOTHER  REQUIRES  UNDERSTANDING,  DEYOTION. 

AND  SACRIFICE. 

By  Mb8.  Isabel  S.  Waxlachb. 

The  education  of  young  girls  should  prepare  them  for  the  greatest 
work  in  the  world — wifehood  and  motherhood — and  I  wish  they  could 
all  have  courses  in  home  nursing,  domestic  science,  and  kindergarten 
training. 

My  training  as  a  kindeigartner  taught  me  many  things,  among 
them  keq>ing  strictly  to  a  schedule;  so  my  baby  was  fed,  bathed,  and 
put  to  bed  regulariy.  Habit  is  formed  early  in  life,  and  can  help  to 
make  or  mar  character,  depending  on  whether  habits  are  good  or  bad. 
This  carrying  out  of  a  regular  schedule  was  not  always  easy,  for  it 
meant  sacrifice  of  many  pleasures.  But  I  wanted  to  be  a  good  mother 
first  of  all,  and  I  was  rewarded  by  having  a  happy,  good  baby.  Even 
now  at  S  years  old  there  is  no  fuss  at  nap  time  or  bedtime.    One  of 
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the  things  taught  unconsciously  in  the  kindergarten  is  regularity 
and  promptness,  and  these  can  be  taught  in  the  home  just  as  well. 

Long  before  baby  could  talk  she  knew  the  little  play  for  the  fingers, 
"  Here's  a  ball  for  baby." 

Here*s  a  baU  for  Baby, 
Big  and  soft  and  round! 
Here  Is  Baby's  hammer— 
O,  how  he  can  pound ! 
Here  is  Baby's  music^ 
Clapping,  clapping  so! 
Here  are  Baby's  soldiers, 
Standing  in  a  row! 
Here's  Baby's  trumpet, 
Toot-too-too.    Too-too  I 
Here's  the  way  that  Baby 
Plays  at  ** Peep-a-boo I" 
Here's  a  big  umbrella — 
Keep  the  Baby  dry! 
Here's  the  Baby's  cradle— 
Bock-a-baby  by  I 

^-EtniUe  PouUion. 

The  ball  is  made  with  the  two  hands  rounded  together ;  the  ham- 
mer by  doubling  up  the  hands  and  pounding,  one  or  top  of  the  other. 
Baby's  soldiers  are  made  by  holding  all  the  fingers  up  straight.  The 
hands  are  clapped  together  for  the  music,  and  doubled  up,  one  in 
front  of  the  other  for  a  trumpet.  For  pe^-a-boo  the  fingers  are 
spread  in  front  of  the  eyes  so  that  baby  can  see  between  them.  The 
umbrella  is  made  by  placing  the  palm  of  one  hand  on  the  index  finger 
of  the  other,  and  the  cradle  by  putting  the  two  hands  together,  in- 
sides  of  the  palms  touching  and  outer  sides  open. 

As  I  said  the  words  of  this  little  play  and  made  the  motions,  baby 
would  try  to  make  the  motions,  too.  She  also  knew  ^^Five  Little 
Squirrels,"  "  Good  Mother  Hen,"  and  "  Little  Squirrel  Living  Here." 
Of  course,  she  could  not  play  them  perfectly,  but  she  loved  them  and 
wanted  me  to  play  them  for  her  over  and  over. 

Baby  also  loved  music  and  even  when  very  tiny  would  stop  crying 
to  listen  to  soft  music  She  has  always  loved  stories  also.  First  we 
took  up  "  Mother  Goose  Rhymes."  I  would  repeat  them  over  and 
over  to  baby  as  I  sat  sewing  and  she  played  on  the  floor,  and  before 
she  was  2  years  old  she  knew  a  great  many  of  them.  She  also  knew 
the  words  of  several  little  songs,  such  as  **  Rock-a-bye  Baby."  It  was 
enchanting  to  hear  her  say  them  in  her  sweet  baby  way.  I  never 
actually  taught  her  the  songs,  however,  simply  singing  them  over  and 
over  again. 

Baby  played  with  two  other  little  girls  from  the  age  of  3  until 
over  4.  One  was  younger  and  the  other  older  than  she.  The  two 
little  girls  did  not  have  much  home  training,  as  their  mother  was  a 
society  woman  and  left  the  children  to  the  care  of  a  maid.    They 
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almost  lived  at  our  house.  When  the  children  grew  quarrelsome  I 
usually  suggested  a  party.  Tlie  little  table  and  chairs  were  gayly  set 
on  the  piazza,  weather  permitting,  and  milk,  graham  biscuits,  and 
dates  were  served  or  grape  juice  and  arrowroot  biscuit.  Sometimes 
an  apple  or  an  orange  was  carefully  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Such 
a  party  always  stopped  the  quarreling.  Sitting  down  rested  them  and 
eating  quieted  them.  Then  after  they  had  finished  I  left  my  work 
and  told  them  a  story.    Oh,  how  eager  their  little  faces  were. 

One  day,  the  younger  visitor,  who  was  spoiled  and  selfish  and  con- 
sequently quarrelsome,  was  making  things  unpleasant  for  the  other 
two.  I  entered  the  room  and  quietly  took  her  on  my  lap.  She  knew 
she  had  been  naughty  and  was  a  little  afraid  of  me  and  also  curious 
as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  The  other  two  children  watched 
with  awe  and  wonder  on  their  little  faces.  Very  quietly  I  told  a 
story  my  grandmother  used  to  tell  me  about  "  Naughty  Spotty."  It 
made  a  great  impression  on  them  all,  and,  as  I  had  foreseen,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  say  one  word  of  direct  censure  to  the  naughty  child. 

Both  of  our  little  visitors  were  story  hungry.  Their  mother  said 
she  could  not  tell  stories.  By  reading  a  story  over  several  times  and 
getting  its  meaning  and  spirit,  anyone  can  tell  a  story.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  put  expression  into  your  voice  and  face.  No  stories  should 
be  told  which  may  frighten  a  child.  The  children  may  dream  about 
them  or  lie  awake  in  fear.  Such  stories  also  make  them  afraid  in 
the  datk. 

TBen  there  are  pictures.  Good  pictures  and  picture  books  are  very 
necessary  for  children.  One  or  two  pictures  that  are  worth  while  are 
better  than  many  poor  ones.  Since  babyhood  my  little  girl  has 
known  and  loved  pictures.  She  learned  nearly  all  of  the  animals  in 
that  way.  She  has  also  learned  how  to  handle  a  valuable  book  and 
now  she  can  be  trusted  to  go  to  the  bookcase  and  take  out  and  replace 
a  book  after  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  asking  about  them.  Good 
pictures  are  an  education  to  all  children  and  they  love  them. 

In  kindergarten  children  play  with  blocks,  among  other  things,  at 
first  with  the  simplest  kind,  then  with  more  complicated  and  larger 
sets.  They  are  directed  and  taught  how  and  what  to  build,  and  it 
trains  the  eyes  and  hands,  teaching  accuracy  and  construction.  At 
home  most  children  have  blocks  and  can  build  on  the  floor  and  love  to 
build  for  hours.  My  husband  builds  castles  and  all  kinds  of  wonder- 
ful houses  with  our  little  girl,  and  in  this  way  the  building  becomes 
more  and  more  instructive  and  worth  while. 

Crayons  have  played  a  large  part  in  our  daughter's  life.  She 
loves  to  draw  and  can  really  draw  well.  I  have  drawn  simple  things 
for  her  and  she  tries  to  copy  them.  She  also  tries  to  draw  what  she 
sees,  and  thus  in  these  two  ways  she  is  acquiring  another  medium 
of  self-expression. 
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Article  XLI. 

8IIIPLB  THINGS  IHLEASB  €HrL1>EBN,  AND  SIMPLE  METHODS  ARE 

BEST  TO  GONTBOL  THEM. 

m 

By  Mrs.  Isabel  S.  Wallace. 

How  many  things  can  be  made  by  folding  ordinary  wrapping 
paper.  Soldier  caps  for  small  boys  Ice^  them  amused  a  long  time. 
A  house  and  furniture  with  a  few  cut-out  dollies  make  such  busy 
little  girls.  After  all,  it  is  the  simplest  things  that  make  diiidren 
happiest 

When  at  my  mother's  home  one  time  my  littie  girl  folded  and 
cut  a  house,  windows,  doors,  and  all.  Her  grandmother  was  de- 
lighted and  the  little  one  said,"  We'll  keep  it  to  show  grandpa  and 
I  guess  he'll  say  I  am  a  smart  Tottie."  With  a  little  thou^it  moth- 
ers can  team  how  to  fold  and  teach  their  children  to  fold  a  number 
of  things,  it  is  excellent  practice  in  accuracy  and  neatness,  besides 
affording  the  joy  of  mddng  something. 

In  a  regular  kindergarten  all  the  sets  of  blocks,  whidi  ara  of 
different  sixes,  are  kept  in  boxes  with  covers,  and  each  child  puts 
his  away  carefully  and  correctly  or  else  the  cover  will  not  fiL  Ilien 
all  the  sets  are  collected  and  packed  in  a  doset  by«a  few  of  the 
diiidren.  Children  love  to  help  keep  things  in  oa*der  and  enjoy 
doing  it. 

At  home,  also,  a  child  should  have  a  place  for  his  toys.  A  play- 
room is  ideal,  but  if  this  can  not  be  provided,  some  place  surely  cin  be 
found,  even  in  a  small  IBat,  which  a  child  may  have  for  his  very  tnm 
to  keep  his  toys  in.  From  the  age  of  16  months  I  insisted  that  my 
little  girl  put  her  toys  away  neatly.  We  began  it  as  play,  and  now 
it  is  a  habit.  Of  course,  sometimes  she  is  in  very  much  of  a  huriy 
to  do  something  else,  but  the  toys  are  put  away  in  the  end.  We 
made  her  a  large  dry  goods  box,  standing  up  on  end.  My  husband 
put  chei^  castors  on  it  and  two  shelves  across  it.  Thcsce  all  the 
small  toys  are  kept.  The  blocks  have  their  own  boxes;  the  small 
things  have  baskets;  and  crayons,  pictures,  and  papers  go  into  a 
box  with  a  cover.  All  of  them  fit  into  the  shelves;  also  the  animals, 
dolls'  trunks,  washtubs,  and  many  other  such  things.  The  picture 
books  have  a  compartment  in  the  large  bookcue.  ^A  place  for  every* 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place,^  when  little  folks  have  finished 
playing,  makes  a  good  rule. 

One  day  when  my  child  was  not  at  home,  a  little  girl  came  in  for 
a  visit  I  took  her  into  the  playroom  and  left  her  there  very  happy. 
After  a  short  time  she  went  home.  When  I  returned  to  the  play^ 
room  I  found  everything  so  scattered  over  the  floor  that  there  was 
hardly  room  to  walk.  .The  next  time  the  litde  girl  came  I  had  a 


talk  with  her.  I  Lare  uiAde  ife  a  rule,  «ad  it  is  a  haid  rule  to  keepj 
far  some  modiers  are  offended,  that  if  a  child  will  not  help  put  away 
the  tojs  cacefully  whea  he  is  readj  to  go  home,  then  he  can  not  come 
back  to  plaj  wiU^  that  toj  again  until  he  is  ready  to  do  what  I  ask. 
My  little  girl  was  playing  at  a  neigfahor%  a  few  days  later.  When  it 
was  time  to  conie  home  I  went  for  her.  Hie  children  were  cutting 
out  pictures  and  had  made  a  dreadfnl  mess  on  the  table,  chairs,  and 
floor.  I  told  my  little  girl  to  help  pick  them  up  before  putting  on 
her  things.  The  mother  said,  "Oh,  that's  all  right;  Sadie  never 
picks  up  scraps;  I  do  that.  So  don't  make  your  little  girl  do  it." 
And  my  child  smiled  and  calmly  said,  "It's  all  right,  mother,  I 
doa%  ha^re  to  pick  up  here."  Tben  I  toU  the  mother  about  my  rula 
and  explained  that  it  wasn't  mere  crankiness  on  my  part,  but  a  desire 
to  form  good  habits  in  the  children  and  to  develop  character. 

Ail  children  are  naughty  at  times  and  it  is  so  hard  to  know  how  to 
deal  justly  with  tlienu  Osne  day  when  I  was  very  busy  niy  little  girl 
cune  an  ftum  playing  in  the  ganka.  I  suppose  she  was  tixad  and 
hnngry,  but  d»e  did  not  herself  faftow  what  was  tha  matter.  She 
began  to  try  a  new  kind  of  naughtiness,  lying  down  on  tha  floor^ 
kiddag  aad  srreaniJug  and  sayii^;  naii^ty  things  to  ma.  I  was 
imiTed  and  4|aito  puzdad  as  to  how  to  treat  such  a  preceodini!^  At 
first  I  ignored  her,  hut  she  kept  it  up.  I  adced  a  few  qnes^iotts  in  a 
kindly  way,  but  that  seemed  to  fan  the  flane^  I  was  bfluy,  an  a  hurry, 
waian,  uAd  tired  and  began  to  get  vary  MBgrj.  Novetthefees  I 
nuljyiad  that  if  I  could  aot  conttol  my  temper  I  oould  not  aspect  a 
S-year<oid  child  to  <io  so.  So  I  pcndared  ovar  what  to  do.  Finally 
I  went  and  padced  her  up  and  carried  her  to  a  chair  where  we  both 
sat,  or  A^pped  down,  as  it  was  no  easy  ti^  carrying  a  h^inng^  cry- 
ing mass  of  humanity.  I  never  said  a  word,  but  rodoBd  her  quietly. 
After  a  little' whila  aha  atoppod,  and  I  begui  to  sing  soMy*  Slie 
almost  want  to  sleep.  Then  I  knew  she  was  sin^y  oveitbed  and 
I  was  so  thankful  that  I  had  not  indulged  my  own  teaqwr  in  any 
way.  Aitor  a  ahoit  time  wa  had  lunch  and  than  ^la  want  to  bed 
for  bar  aCternoon  napu  Sha  slept  hours,  repairing  the  wastad  OMtgy 
and  her  narv<^  in  blessed  deep.    She  has  never  tried  that  trick 

agftin. 

I  find  a  word  of  praise  goes  so  much  further  than  blama,  and  the 
bright  eyes  gi^e  back  such  a  grateful  look. 

La^  aiitumn  my  little  prl  began  to  go  to  kindeigarten.  She  loves 
the  work  and  is  always  so  proud  to  show  what  she  has  mada.  I  was 
very  anxious  for  her  to  go^  as  sha  was  shy  and  needed  to  learn  ^'  team 
work  "  and  to  rub  up  against  other  children  in  order  to  poliA  oS  tha 
corners. 

The  kindergarten  is  the  link  betwaen  home  and  sehooL  lliare  is 
more  freedom,  more  spirit  of  comradeship,  more  play  than  in  t^ 
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classroom,  and  to  me  it  seems  like  administering  a  rude  shock  to  usher 
a  child  into  definite  studies  fresh  from  the  home.  By  attending 
kindergarten  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  a  school  building, 
school  hours,  and  necessary  rules ;  he  develops  courtesy  and  kindness 
toward  others,  and  enjoys  listening  at  story  time.  He  also  likes 
working  and  playing  in  unison  with  others,  and  he  learns  to  control 
fingers  and  in  fact  to  control  the  whole  body.  No  school  is  complete 
without  a  kindergarten. 

Article  XLII. 

GARDENS,  PETS,  BOOKS,  AND  PICTURES  FOR  COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 

By  Mbs.  Eda  W.  Semken. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  what  I  might  say  if  I  could  talk 
with  mothers  who  live  far  away  from  any  center  of  population,  and 
this  fact  stands  out  most  clearly  in  my  mind :  The  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities a  mother  in  the  country  has  to  teach  her  children  at  first 
hand  what  the  seasons  bring. 

Let  them  have  a  garden  of  their  own,  in  which  to  grow  very  simple 
flowers  and  vegetables  that  are  hardy  and  easily  grown.  Let  th^n 
have  pets  to  take  care  of.  This  will  teach  kindness  and  service  for 
those  dependent  upon  them. 

Every  child  should  have  daily  duties,  and  if  you  begin  early  and 
make  play  of  tjiese  tasks,  most  children  will  love  to  do  them,  ft&d 
feel  the  importance  of  being  a  real  help  in  the  home.  It  seems  to  me. 
that  the  three  largest  factors  all  through  life  are  self-control,  inde- 
pendence, and  obedience,  and  we  can  not  begin  too  early  in  any 
child's  life  to  teach  these  virtues. 

Another  thing  the  far-away  mother  may  obtain  for  her  child  is 
books.  Develop  early  a  fondness  for  books  in  your  children,  and  a 
great  battle  is  won.  All  children  love  fairy  tales.  Nature  stories  and 
poetry  such  as  Grimm's  and  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  Wise  selec- 
tions of  the  best  of  these  "  time-tested  stories  "  are  now  published  by 
many  publishing  houses.  Some  of  the  Grinmi  stories  are  too  grew- 
some  to  tell  to  children.  Kipling's  "Just  So  Stories,"  and  poems  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Eugene  Field,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  are  all  excellent  for  children  to  know. 

Six  years  of  age  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  build  a  library  for  a 
child,  and  the  books  should  be  in  his  own  room,  where  they  can  be 
easily  reached  and  become  constant  companions.  The  books  my 
daughter  enjoyed  most  at  the  age  of  7  were: 

In  story  Land — Elizabeth  Harrison. 
Kindergarten  Story  Book— Jati6  Eoxie» 
Pinnocchio-— C.  Collodi. 
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Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit— BeafridP  Potter, 

Tale  of  Tom  Kitten— Bea^rw?  Potter, 

Seeni'So*s — L,  J.  Bridgman. 

Story  of  Noah's  Ark— J5.  B,  Smith. 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin — Robert  Broicnkiff. 

Little  Lame  Prince — Dinah  M,  Mulock. 

Among  the  Farm- Yard  People— C/aro  D,  Pierson, 

Among  the  Night  People — Clara  D,  Pierson. 

Among  the  Meadow  People — Clara  D.  Pierwiu 

Among  the  Pond  People — Clara  D,  Pier»on. 

Among  the  Forest  People — Clara  D.  Pieraon, 

Poems  of  Stevenson. 

Poems  of  Field. 

Poems  of  Riley. 

Poems  of  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

The  Hollow  Tree  and  Deep  Woods  Book— lifter*  Biglaw  Paine. 

The  Hollow  Tree  Snowed  In  Book — Albert  Biglow  Paine. 

The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts — M.  Reed. 

Two  other  subjects  loom  up  in  my  mind  for  the  far-away  mother, 
and  they  are  music  and  pictures. 

The  phonograph  as  an  educational  factor  has  tremendous  value. 
Through  this  means  the  children  can  become  familiar  with  all  that 
is  best  in  Inusic,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  They  can  learn  not 
only  the  music  but  about  the  composers,  and  the  ^reat  men  and 
women  who  sing  and  play  various  instruments. 

A  child's  taste  in  pictures  can  be  cultivated  by  having  in  his  room 
pictures  which  are  good  both  as  to  color  and  subject.  Pictures  deal- 
ing with  Nature  in  any  form  are  always  attractive  to  a  child  and  if 
they  are  hung  in  the  room  so  that  the  child  can  easily  study  them 
and  even  handle  them  if  he  wants  to,  this  adds  much  to  his  enjoyment 

There  are  many  book  and  picture  firms  that  are  only  too  glad  to 
send  catalogues  upon  request.  The  far-away  mother  can  obtain  any- 
thing of  this  kind  she  may  want  by  mail ;  and  if,  besides  a  garden 
and  pets,  a  child  can  have  books,  music,  and  pictures,  it  seems  there 
is  real  education  of  the  right  kind  going  on. 


Article  XLnL 

DEVELOP  RIGHT  RELATIONSHIPS  FROM  THE  START. 

By  Mbs.  Ruth  Heppnes  Swaine. 

All  kindergartens  have  one  characteristic  in  common — ^the  respect 
which  the  children  show  for  the  individual  rights  of  others.  Where 
many  little  children  are  gathered  together,  there  must  be  governing 
laws  and  obedience  to  these  laws. 

In  ihe  ideal  kindergarten  these  laws  are  more  feelings  than  facts. 
The  children  grow  to  respect  and  obey  them  spontaneously,  almost 
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unconsciously.  Thus,  even  when  they  are  4  and  5  years  old,  they 
can  be  led  to  a  right  relation  toward  their  fellow  beings.  Could 
anything  be  more  important) 

All  children  do  not  live  near  a  kindergarten,  but  all  children  have 
playmates.  A  wise  mother  will  quickly  establish  the  law  of  right 
relationships  among  the  children  who  play  in  her  home.  Even  a 
busy  mother — and  are  not  all  real  mothers  very  busy! — can  with  a 
word  now  and  then  impart  a  feeling  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
this,  once  gained,  is  never  lost  through  life. 

The  kindergarten  is  the  most  democratic  of  institutions.  The  chil- 
dren feel  no  class  distinctions — in  fact,  there  are  none  in  the  world 
of  the  3-year-old'.  My  Philip  plays  as  joyfully  with  the  little  fellow 
in  the  servant  quarters  next  door  as  he  does  with  the  son  of  my  best 
friend.  The  public-school  kindergarten  is  particularly  interesting, 
because  all  classes  mix  freely  and  are  entirely  free  from  self-con- 
sciousness. Each  little  individual  contributes  his  personal  traits 
.toward  the  malring  of  the  whole.  A  fault  may  serve  as  great  a  pur- 
pose as  a  virtue,  and  both  may  serve  as  mirrors  wherein  the  child 
sees  himself.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  kindergartner  he  will  see 
wisely. 

Moreover,  the  children  soon  learn  to  love  the  calm  of  the  kinder- 
garten room,  and  come  readily  under  the  influence  of  the  ruling 
spirit — the  denial  of  self  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

In  your  own  garden,  the  back  yard,  there  can  not  be  the  close 
supervision  that  there  is  in  the  Idndergarten,  and  elimination  some- 
times becomes  a  necessity.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live 
among  your  own  kind,  where  all  the  children  in  your  neighborhood 
are  reared  similarly,  you  will  probably  not  have  any  serious  prob- 
lem. But  if  you  live  in  a  cosmopolitan  neighborhood  and  there  is 
an  older  child  with  avowedly  wrong  tendencies,  the  safest  step  is 
to  encourage  him  to  seek  liis  older  playmates.  I  would  deny  him 
my  babies  of  3  to  6.  If  the  child  comes  to  your  gate  who  has  had 
less  of  a  chance  than  your  own  little  ones,  it  is  surely  a  privilege 
to  take  him  in,  for  he  will  soon  begin  to  thrive  under  the  new  in- 
fluences. If  you  have  much  spare  time,  take  in  as  many  children 
as  you  can.  Supervise  them  closely,  and  rather  than  let  willful 
weeds  grow  among  your  flowers,  eliminate. 

Be  one  of  the  playmates  yourself  as  often  as  possible.  Join  the 
little  group  in  the  yard  for  a  few  glorious  minutes,  and  you  will 
come  back  to  your  housework  completely  rested.  A  whistle  from 
mother  for  a  moving  train  is  such  a  surprise,  or  an  unexpected  laugh 
over  the  tumbling  blocks  makes  it  only  a  joke  where  it  might  have 
been  a  tragedy. 

The  child  feels  your  interest  ever  in  back  of  him  then,  and  it  is 
very  human  to  desire  the  interest  of  those  we  love.    Toss  the  ball 
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around  the  circle,  push  the  swing,  make  believe  partake  of  the  sand 
cakes,  and  observe  the  new  values  the  old  plays  take  on. 

Draw  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  to  your  own  garden  if 
you  wish  to  experience  a  delightful  sense  of  peace  and  love.  No 
flowers  you  might  coax  to  grow  there  are  half  so  worth  while.  With 
your  guidance  and  their  daily  association,  they  will  learn  many 
lovely  things,  and  carry  them  through  life.  Friendship,  care  for  the 
weaker  ones,  imselfishness,  joy  ip  the  joy  of  others,  and  a  feeling 
for  the  right  are  the  beautiful  things  of  life  that  may  be  cultivated 
and  that  will  be  a  joy  forever. 


Article  XLIV. 

BE  KIND,  BUT  FIRM,  IN  YOUR  INSISTENCE  ON  THE  RIGHT. 

By  Mxs.  Ruth  Hefpnoi  Swaine. 

The  child  is  a  primitive  little  being.  His  desires  are  near  the 
surface,  and  primarily  very  selfish.  He  wants  all  things  for  his 
own.  He  must  also  be  first  in  everything,  and,  if  he  is  the  biggest 
force  in  the  play  group,  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  try 
to  make  everything  conform  to  his  wishes?  But  this  child,  if  once 
actuated  by  Uie  right,  becomes  the  most  generous,  the  most  consider- 
ate, and  the  gentlest  of  little  fellows.  A  few  words,  a  firm  but  kind 
insistence  on  your  part,  and  he  knows  the  pleasure  of  giving  up  for 
others. 

All  children  have  their  difficulties  with  one  another,  and  some- 
times, if  one  judges  by  the  noise  in  the  back  yard,  they  are  very 
big  ones. 

A  moment's  wait  will  usually  show  whether  it  is  wise  to  run  and 
help  the  children  readjust  their  little  world.  Do  this  only  when 
necessary.  .Hold  your  breath  behind  the  door,  and  see  if  happily 
they  are  not  rightuig  the  situation  themselves.  Even  the  physical 
hurts  need  much  less  sympathy  than  the  average  mother  is  apt  to 
bestow.  Would  we  coddle  our  children  into  becoming  physical 
cowards?  From  earliest  babyhood  begin  to  turn  their  attention 
when  hui*t  to  some  new  interest,  and  observe  how  quickly  the  pain 
is  forgotten. 

A  strong  conviction  has  grown  out  of  the  passing  years  of  my 
motherhood  that  the  greatest  service  a  mother  can  do  her  child  is 
to  teach  him  self-reliance.  If  you  begin  with  the  baby,  the  habit 
forms  easily  and  before  you  know  it  self-reliance  has  really  become 
a  habit  with  him.  Hold  yourself  free  from  fear  as  he  tries  out 
his  growing  powers.  Watch  alertly,  but  wait.  Let  him  try  the 
reach  that  may  topple  him  over,  but  secures  for  him  the  bright  ball. 
Let  him  make  all  the  moves  he  wants  to,  and  if  necessary,  be  there 
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to  catch  him  as  he  falls.  Hestitate  long  before  you  turn  a  child 
deliberately  away  from  the  thing  he  has  set  his  heart  on  doing. 
Strong  initiative  is  too  glorious  a  characteristic  to  nip  in  the  bud. 
Try  for  one  day  to  stop  and  think  before  you  deprive  your  child 
of  the  pleasure  of  simple  achievement. 

There  are  countless  little  tasks  a  child  can  do  for  himself  to  help 
mother.  Each  mother  will  think  of  many  of  these  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  Remember  that  in  the  child's  world  of  new  impressions  the 
most  trite  acts  to  us  are  to  him  the  most  delightful  of  plays. 

Play  is  the  vital  employment  of  childhood.  The  art  of  playing 
alone,  being  friends  with  himself,  is  a  foundation  for  self-reliance 
in  greater  things  later  in  life.  A  child  can  not  be  more  than  con- 
tented. So  hesitate,  dear  mother,  to  interfere  when  your  child  is 
quietly  employing  himself  in  his  own  chosen  way,  even  if  it  is  only 
baby  with  his  toes.  Let  the  spell  last  as  long  as  it  will;  the  next 
will  last  longer.  Soon  your  child  of  3  will  play  hours  by  himself. 
The  busy  mother  often  needs  this  respite. 


Article  XLV. 

LEARNING  TO  PLAY  WITH  OTHERS  IS  THE  FIRST  LESSON 

IN  SOCIAL  TRAINING. 

By  Mbs.  Doba  Ladd  Ketes. 

I  like  to  remember  that  Froebel  said,  "  The  nursery  was  my  uni- 
versity." This  statement  gives  every  mother  a  bond  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  with  Froebel  and  his  ideals  as  they  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  best  modern  kindergartens  center  their  programs  largely 
around  the  natural  home  activities  of  the  child.  Hence  even  though 
mothers  may  find  it  impossible  to  secui'e  kindergarten  privileges  for 
their  children,  materials  and  oportunities  are  close  at  hand  with 
which  to  provide,  to  some  degree  at  least,  for  this  need. 

Last  February  a  laddie  who  was  just  "half  past  3,"  with  hands 
well  scrubbed  and  nails  manicured,  cut  out  88  valentine  heart  cookies 
for  his  mother.  Before  he  had  finished  he  learned  to  be  neat,  quick, 
firm  of  touch,  and  economical  in  his  spacing.  In  addition  he  was 
unconsciously  gaining  a  sense  of  participation  and  cooperation  and 
the  feeling  of  being  a  **  real  help  "  to  mother. 

Last  autumn  the  same  little  laddie  gathered  a  large  pailful  of 
scarlet  summer  seeds,  which  we  plant  every  spring  around  the  play 
fence. 

Children  love  to  have  a  place  that  is  their  "  very  own.**  My  hus- 
band and  I  feel  that  the  $8  we  invested  in  a  fence  for  a  play  yard  for 
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our  two  boys  were  well  spent.  The  play  yard  is  15  feet  square  and 
contains  a  little  cherry  tree,  some  grass,  and  a  large  space  from  which 
grass  has  long  since  disappeared.  Here  we  put  a  big  sand  pile,  which, 
when  wet,  supplies  dough  for  all  sorts  of  delectable  bakery  products, 
and  when  dry  affords  opportunities  for  constructing  bridges  and 
mysterious  tunnels. 

The  play  yard  is  the  place  for  tea  parties  in  the  "  hungry  middle  of 
the  afternoon."  It  has  not  only  supplied  the  needs  of  our  own  chil- 
dren, but  is  quite  the  social  center  of  the  neighborhood — ^too  much  so, 
one  mother  sometimes  thinks.  '     • 

Songs,  stories,  handwork,  and  nature  study  are  important  lines  of 
kindergarten  activity  which  a  mother  can  pursue  at  home  with  the 
help  of  a  few  good  books  and  her  own  resourcefulness.  The  child 
deprived  of  kindergarten  is  not  so  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of  these 
activities  as  for  the  lack  of  the  social  training  which,  to  me,  is  the 
biggest  contribution  of  the  kindergarten.  The  child  needs  to  play 
with  other  children.  "  Here,"  says  Jean  Paul, "  the  first  social  fetters 
are  woven  of  flowers."  And  therein  lies  the  unique  value  of  the  little 
play  yard.  Children  learn  there  to  give  and  take,  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  each  other,  and  cooperate.  They  also  develop  the  initiative 
that  makes  for  leadership. 

Play  in  the  playyard  is  undirected  so  long  as  harmony  prevails. 

The  neighborhood  is  the  next  larger  natural  group  after  the  family 
and  prepares  the  child  for  a  conception  of  the  larger  school  group 
and  the  conamunity.  In  the  summer  I  invite  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood — about  16  in  all — ^to  come  to  our  big  lawn  twice  a  week 
and  join  in  our  "twilight  play  circle."  During  the  winter  I  also 
invite  them  to  come  once  a  week  to  play  indoors.  We  call  the  winter 
meeting  our  "  neighborhood  fun  club."  I  took  my  neighborhood  as  I 
found  it  and  the  children  vary  from  8-year-olds  to  two  eighth-grade 
girls.  One  of  the  latter  plays  the  piano  for  us  and  the  other  helps  in 
numberless  ways.    I  serve  no  refreshments. 

Last  winter  we  learned  three  simple  folk  dances  and  a  number  of 
the  beautiful  games  that  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  early  social 
experiences  of  the  race,  such  as  "  London  Bridge  "  and  "  Here  we  go 
'round  the  mulberry  bush." 

We  also  played  other  games  suitable  for  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren indoors,  and  learned  about  30  riddles.  Children  who  could  read 
prepared  special  contributions,  such  as  child  poems  of  Eugene  Field 
and  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson.  Two  little  girls  sang  duets  for  us,  and 
one  day  we  had  a  little  guest  who  taught  us  some  charming  solo 
dances  based  on  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

The  children's  love  of  the  dramatic  was  shown  by  their  fondness 
for  guessing  pantomimes.  A  child  usually  planned  a  pantomime 
beforehand  and  then  invited  others  to  help  him  work  it  out  for  the 
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rest  to  guess.    Our  pantofliime  material  was  drawn  largely  from 
Mother  Goose,  ^sop^s  Fables,  and  well-known  fairy  tales. 

Our  '^  fun  club  "  takes  some  of  my  precious  spare  time,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  amount  of  energy,  but  I  feel  that  it  pays  for  myself  as 
well  as  for  the  children.  It  makes  me  realize  what  Froebel's  friend 
meant  when  he  said,  ^'  It  is  like  a  fresh  bath  for  the  human  soul  when 
we  dare  to  be  children  again  with  children." 


'« , 


Article  XLVL 


KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  AS  VALUABLE  FOR  HOME  AS  FOR 

SCHOOL. 

By  Mbs.  Masie  K.  Chaffee. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  number  of  mothers  in  a  small  town 
petitioned  their  school  board  for  a  public  kindergarten.  They  knew 
that  there  were  at  least  25  children  in  the  community  who  would  at- 
tend and  that  there  was  a  vacant  room  in  one  schoolhouse  which 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  But  the  school  board  contended  that 
there  were  too  many  other  expenses  for  the  coming  year  and  that  the 
town  could  not  afford  to  establish  a  kindergarten. 

The  mothers,  however,  persisted  in  their  idea  that  the  need  for  a 
kindei^arten  was  very  great,  and  after  many  months  of  patient  work 
they  succeeded  in  persuading  the  school  committee  to  give  the  use 
of  the  vacant  room. .  A  class  of  eight  children  has  now  been  started, 
and  it  is  in  charge  of  a  young  pupil  kindergartner  who  is  taking  this 
work  as  her  senior  practice  teaching,  charging  only  a  small  sum  for 
each  child.  She  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  the  work  has  been  progress- 
ing steadily  under  her  inspiring  direction. 

The  children  who  attend  the  kindergarten  are  nearly  all  from 
good  families.  It  impressed  me  strongly,  as  I  canvassed  the  town  in 
search  of  pupils,  that  the  very  parents  who  could  and  did  give  their 
children  every  possible  advantage  were  the  ones  who  were  quick  to 
Idealize  the  opportunities  in  kindergarten  training.  Other  parents, 
whose  children  were  "  ruiming  wild  "  physically  and  mentally,  so  to 
speak,  would  say,  "  We  don't  think  our  child  needs  to  go  to  a  kinder- 
garten," or  "-We  can  not  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  just  having  Mary 
amused." 

All  mothers  should  know  that  the  kindergarten  is  not  a  place  where 
a  child  is  "  just  amused,"  nor  is  it  a  schoolroom  where  facts  are  drilled 
into  a  child's  head  for  hours  at  a  time.  A  well-managed  kindergarten 
is  like  a  well-managed  home — a  place  where  the  children  may  develop 
naturally  and  normally.  In  the  kindergarten  they  do  this  to  the  very 
best  advantage  under  the  careful  guidance  of  a  teacher  trained  for  her 
work  and  in  tJie  companionship  of  other  childreai 
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After  a  kindergarten  has  been  started,  mothers  should  visit  it  fre- 
quently and  attend  the  mothers'  meetings  which  the  kindergarten  con- 
ducts in  order  to  explain  to  them  the  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  and 
how  they  may  help  ite  work  and  influence.  In  this  way  they  will 
come  to  understand  the  value  of  the  games  and  other  activities  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  will  gain  many  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions, 
which  may  be  used  equally  as  well  in  the  home  as  in  the  kindergarten. 

And  right  here  should  be  pointed  out  the  opportunity  the  kinder- 
garten mother  or  the  mother  who  knows  something  of  kindergarten 
methods  has  in  her  community.  She  can  stert  the  right  spirit  among 
the  mothers  and  children  all  about  her  if  she  so  desires.  She  can  form 
mothers'  clubs  and  have  a  kindergarten  training  teacher  or  super- 
visor give  telks.  The  spirit  of  kindergarten  games  can  be  carried 
into  the  whole  community,  gathering  in  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
thus  greatly  helping  the  child-welfare  movement. 

I  know  a  mother  who  never  had  any  kindergarten  training,  but  be- 
came interested  in  it  when  her  babies  were  small.  She  read  all  the 
books  she  could  find  on  the  subject  and  visited  many  kindergartens  in 
order  to  understand  more  of  the  value  of  play  as  Froebel  explains  it. 
Then  the  mother  began  to  apply  Froebel's  method  systematically  in 
the  home  education  of  her  children.  One  of  her  daughters  when  she 
grew  up  became  a  student  of  mathematics  and  the  mother  always 
says  that  the  first  lesson  in  mathematics  began  when  her  daughter 
was  a  little  girl  and  wore  curls.  As  the  mother  brushed  the  curls  each 
morning  the  child  would  count,  and  add  and  subtract  them,  and  thus 
an  instructive  as  well  as  a  merry  game  was  made  out  of  what  is 
usually  a  tedious  performance. 

This  mother  has  brought  up  four  children^  but  even  though  the 
boys  and  girls  are  all  grown,  this  family  has  never  lost  its  play  spirit. 
How  far  we  stray  from  the  path  of  youthfulness  and  joy  in  sterving 
the  play  side  of  our  makeup.  A  man  is  old  only  when  he  has  lost  the 
love  of  play.  It  is  not  merely,  "  Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children,'' 
but "  Come,  let  us  play  with  our  children." 


Article  XLVIL 

STORY  TELLING  FOR  PATRIOTISM. 
By  Caboltn  Sherwin  Bah^ey. 

PATRIOTISM  THHOUGH   CONSERVATION. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  good  impulses  bom  of  the  present 
struggle  is  the  ideal  of  thrift  and  conservation  that  it  is  bringing  to 
the  children  of  American  homes.  Without  feeling  the  pinch  of 
actual  want,  they  are  learning  the  useful  game  of  making  the  best 
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and  the  most  of  things.  New  values  are  being  discorered,  economy 
is  no  longer  looked  down  upon,  but  is  raised  to  the  level  of  an  art, 
and  simple  living  is  going  to  make  healthier  bodies  and  stronger 
minds  for  the  children  who  will  be  the  citizens  of  to-morrow's 
freedom. 

Help  the  children,  through  a  story,  to  work  out  a  plan  of  conserva- 
tion that  will  fit  their  own  lives.  What,  on  his  own  plane  can  a  little 
child  do  without,  share,  or  put  to  a  wider  use  in  our  crisis  of  to-day? 
The  story  of  "  The  Birthday  Cake  "  suggests  food  economy,  and  after 
the  children  have  heard -it  they  may  make  their  own  application  of 
the  lesson  in  other  home  sacrifice. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  BIRTHDAY  CAKE. 

^^It  will  need  four  eggs  and  a  cup  of  sugar  and  some  milk  and 
some  flour,"  mother  said,  as  she  went  to  the  pantry  to  get  the  yellow 
mixing  bowl  and  the  sifter  to  make  Barbara's  birthday  cake. 

'^  It  needs  sugar,  too,  for  the  frosting,  and  please  make  very  thick 
frosting,  mother  dear,"  Barbara  begged.  She  was  standing  beside 
the  kitchen  table,  watching,  for  she  was  going  to  be  6  years  old  in 
just  a  few  days.  It  was  to  be  her  birthday  cake,  rich  and  sweet, 
and  shining  on  the  supper  table  with  six  pink,  lighted  candles: 

^'  I  am  afraid  that  the  cake  and  the  frosting  together  will  use  up  all 
our  sugar,"  mother  said  as  she  came  back.  "I  wonder,"  she  went 
on,  with  just  a  little  bit  of  worry  in  her  voice,  "  if  we  could  manage 
with  two  eggs  instead  of  four.    Eggs  cost  so  much  now," 

"  Well,  we  have  to  make  a  birthday  cake,  don't  we  mother,  because 
I  always  cut  it  and  share  it?"  Barbara  said.  Mother  looked  down 
in  Barbara's  kind  face  and  she  thought  a  moment,  too.  That  was 
the  wonderful  part  about  mother  and  Barbara,  they  so  often  thought 
the  same  things.  Then  they  said  something  to  each  other,  laughed, 
and  hugged  each  other,  and  mother  put  away  the  big  yellow  mixing 
bowl  and  flour  sifter. 

The  next  day  was  Barbara's  birthday  and  two  people  who  didn't 
have  birthdays  had  surprises. 

Timothy,  whose  mother  did  the  washing,  had  been  very  ill  for 
a  long  time.  He  was  getting  better,  and  could  sit  in  the  big 
rocking  chair,  all  wrapped  up  in  a  quilt,  and  try  to  smile  out 
through  the  window  when  Barbara  passed.  Barbara  stopped  at 
Timothy's  door  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday.  She  had  a  basket 
on  her  arm.  She  took  from  it  a  bottle  of  creamy  milk  and  a  bag 
that  held  four  white  eggs. 

"  Here  is  a  part  of  my  birthday  cake  for  you,  Timothy,"  Barbara 
said.    "  It  will  make  you  get  well  faster." 
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Granny  Blake  was  just  putting  her  tea  kettle  on  her  stove  when  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door  of  her  little  house.  When  she  opened  it 
she  saw  Barbara,  who 'loved  Granny  Blake  so  much.  No  one  could 
make  such  nice  rag  dolls  as  Granny,  and  she  was  always  cheerful 
and  smiling,  even  when  she  had  hardly  enough  coals  to  make  her 
kettle  boil. 

Barbara  still  carried  her  basket,  and  she  took  a  package  of  sugar 
and  a  freshly  baked  loaf  of  wheat  bread  out  of  it. 

"Here  is  a  part  of  my  birthday  cake  for  you,  dear  Granny," 
Barbara  said.  "This  is  sugar  for  your  tea,  and  mother  made  the 
flour  into  a  loaf  of  bread  for  you  to  eat  with  it." 

Then  Barbara  went  home  almost  as  happy  as  if  she  had  eaten  a 
large  piece  of  frosted  birthday  cake.  But  when  the  day  was  almost 
over  and  it  grew  dark,  Barbara  began  to  wish  that  she  could  see 
the  six  pink  lighted  candles  shining  for  her  birthday.  She  went 
slowly  in  to  supper,  thinking  of  them.  And,  oh,  what  a  surprise  she 
found  there  I 

In  a  rosy  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  table  shone  six  pink,  lighted 
candles  set  in  six  pink  rosebud  holders.  In  the  center  of  this  birth- 
day circle  of  lights  was  a  bowl  that  held  six  beautiful  pink  roses 
from  the  garden  and  beside  Barbara's  plate  was  a  parcel  wrapped  in 
pink  tissue  paper.  When  Barbara  blew  out  the  candles  and  opened 
the  parcel  she  found  a  pink  hair  ribbon  for  a  birthday  present. 

"  What  a  beautiful  birthday  this  has  been,  mother,"  Barbara  said, 
"  without  a  birthday  cake." 

PATRIOTISM  THROUGH  HOME  SERVICE. 

Every  story,  worth  while  or  otherwise,  that  the  little  child  hears 
becomes  a  part  of  his  life.  Its  characters  are  alive  for  him,  he  puts 
its  incidents  into  action  in  his  daily  work  and  play  and  he  remem- 
bers the  story's  teachings  long  after  the  story-teller  has  forgotten  it. 
There  is  a  new  hunger  that  we  ought  to  satisfy  in  childhood,  this 
story  hunger.  Especially  do  we  need  to  utilize  the  child's  imagina- 
tion just  now  as  a  means  of  developing  those  civic  virtues  and  the 
love  of  country  that  will  make  the  children  of  to-day  good  American 
citizens  of  to-morrow. 

Child  patriotism  is  begun  in  service  and  especially  in  home  service, 
for  the  home  is  the  republic  of  childhood.  If  the  mother  and  kinder- 
gartner  connect  home  service  and  simple  conmiunity  service  with  a 
love  for  and  reverence  for  the  flag,  the  first  impressions  of  patriotism 
wiU  be  inculcated  in  children. 

The  story  of  "  The  Flag  Bearer  "  has  this  starting  point  in  pa- 
triotic teaching  for  its  lesson. 
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THE  FLAG  BEARER. 

The  primary  class  had  a  very  beautiful  AJiierican  flag  and  some 
child  was  going  to  carry  it  from  the  schoolroom  across  the  park  and 
into  the  town  hall  on  the  holiday.  All  the  primary  children  would 
march  after  the  flag  and  they  were  going  to  sing  "  America "  and 
"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  It  would  be  a  wonderful  day  and 
each  child  wanted  to  carry  the  flag. 

No  one  was  sure  who  would  be  chosen  as  flag  bearer,  but  their 
teacher  had  said  the  w:eek  before,  "  It  will  be  the  child  who  lores  his 
country  the  most  who  will  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Try  and  do 
something  for  your  country  during  the  week." 

So  the  children  had  been  very  busy  ever  since  doing  all  sorts  of 
things  that  would  show  how  they  loved  their  country. 

Marjory  had  been  knitting  for  the  soldiers.  Her  grandmoth^  had 
given  her  a  pair  of  pretty  yellow  needles  and  a  ball  of  soft  gray 
yarn  and  had  started  a  scarf.  But  the  stitches  would  drop  and 
there  was  still  enough  snow  for  sliding  on  the  hill  back  of  Marjory's 
house.  Her  knitting  was  not  much  farther  along  on  Saturday  than 
on  Monday. 

"  I  will  show  how  much  I  love  my  country,"  Hubert  said,  and  he 
asked  his  mother  to  sew  the  gilt  buttons  from  his  great-grandfather's 
soldier  coat  that  hung  in  the  attic  on  his  reefer.  Then  he  showed  the 
bright  buttons  to  all  the  other  children  and  they  thought  that  Hubert 
looked  very  fine  indeed. 

"  I  shall  wear  them  when  I  caiTy  the  flag  next  week,"  Hubert  told 
them. 

But  the  children  thought  that,  perhaps,  Eoger  would  be  chosen  as 
flag  bearer  because  he  bought  such  a  large  flag  with  the  money  in  his 
bank  and  put  it  up  on  the  flagpole  in  his  front  yard.  Roger's  father 
helped  him  raise  the  flag  on  a  rope  so  that  he  could  pull  it  down  at 
night,  but  once  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  flying  Roger  forgot  all 
about  them.  His  flag  stayed  out  in  the  wind  and  sleet  and  its  bright 
colors  faded  and  the  stripes  were  torn. 

After  all,  the  children  decided,  it  would  be  Edward  who  would 
carry  the  flag.  Edward  had  a  dog  named  Trusty  and  he  decided  to 
train  him  to  be  a  Red  Cross  dog.  He  put  a  white  band  with  a  red 
cross  on  it  around  Trusty  and  harnessed  him  to  a  little  express  wagon 
to  carry  bundles.  Trusty  had  never  worn  a  harness  in  his  life,  or 
been  fastened  to  anything.  He  tried  to  get  away  from  the  wagon, 
but  Edward  strapped  the  harness  more  tightly.  The  straps  hurt 
Trusty  and  it  hurt  his  feelings  to  be  made  to  drag  the  cart,  but  Ed- 
ward drove  him  to  and  from  the  drug  store  and  the  grocery  and  the 
butcher's,  carrying  the  parcels  that  Edward  had  always  brought 
nlone  before. 
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The  other  children,  too,  all  tried  to  do  unusual  things  to  win  them- 
selves the  place  of  flag  bearer.  They  played  their  drums  in  the  street 
and  made  soldier  caps  and  wooden  swords  and  drilled.  The  little 
girls  dressed  up  and  played  army  nurse  with  their  dolls.  The  boys 
bought  toy  soldiers  and  horns  at  the  toy  shop.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  noise  everywhere. 

Then  it  was  the  holiday,  and  everyone  was  greatly  excited  over 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Whoever  had  a  red  ribbon,  or  a  blue 
necktie,  or  a  red,  white,  and  blue  badge  felt  very  proud  indeed  to 
wear  it.  Every  child  sat  as  still  as  a  mouse  as  the  teacher  spoke  to 
them. 

"  Marjory  showed  me  five  rows  that  she  had  knitted  for  a  soldier 
when  I  went  to  her  house  a  few  days  ago,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder  how 
many  rows  she  has  finished  now?" 

"Only  five,"  Marjory  said  softly. 

Hubert  touched  the  buttons  on  his  reefer  and  sat  up  very  straight 
in  his  place. 

"  I  am  wearing  my  great-grandfather's  soldier  buttons,"  he  said. 

"  That  ought  to  make  you  feel  as  brave  as  he  was,  when  he  earned 
the  right  to  wear  them  in  battle,"  the  teacher  sdid,  and  Hubert  sud- 
denly thought  that  gilt  buttons  had  not  made  him  into  a  soldier  at 
all.  The  other  children  began  to  think,  too,  as  they  looked  up  at 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Edward  re- 
membered how  the  harness  had  hurt  Trusty  and  the  boy  with  the 
drum  remembered  how  he  had  awakened  the  baby  from  her  nap. 
Boger  thought  of  his  torn  flag,  flapping  in  the  wind  on  the  top  of 
the  fiagx)ole.  No  one  said  anything  until  the  teacher  looked  at  the 
end  of  the  class  and  smiled,  and  said : 

"  Well,  Peter." 

Peter  smiled  back  and  tried  to  cover  up  the  holes  in  his  jacket 
sleeves  and  tucked  his  old  shoes  under  the  seat.  Peter's  father  had 
gone  to  be  a  soldier  and  there  were  his  mother  and  the  two  babies 
and  his  grandfather,  who  was  blind,  at  home. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  week,  Peter?"  the  teacher 
asked. 

"  Tending  the  babies  so  that  mother  could  go  to  the  factory  and 
sew  the  soldiers'  uniforms,"  Peter  said.  "  And  leading  grandfather 
out  for  a  walk  when  it  was  a  sunny  day." 

"  Peter's  got  a  little  flag  hanging  out  of  the  window,"  one  of  the 
children  said,  "  and  he's  so  careful  of  it  He  takes  it  in  every  night 
and  puts  it  out  again  in  the  morning." 

"  He  saluted  the  flag  and  took  off  his  hat  to  it  when  the  parade 
went  by  the  other  day,"  said  another  child.  Everyone  loved  merry, 
ragged  Peter,  who  could  play  so  gaily  when  he  had  time  for  a  game. 
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Just  then  they  heard  the  band  outside.  It  was  playing  "  The  Eed, 
White,  and  Blue,"  the  music  to  which  the  children  were  to  march  with 
the  flag. 

"  Who  shall  be  our  flag  bearer?"  the  teacher  asked. 

The  children  knew  now.    They  were  quite  sure. 

"Peter!"  they  said. 

So  Peter  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  across  the  park  and  into 
the  town  hall,  with  all  the  primary  children  marching  like  soldiers 
behind.  The  wind  blew  it  around  him  like  a  cloak  to  cover  up  the 
holes  in  his  jacket  sleeves  and  his  old  shoes.  Wherever  he  looked 
he  could  see  the  colors ;  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  the  field  in  the  flag,  a 
few  snow  stars  lay  on  the  ground  and  the  first  robin  redbreast  sang 
on  a  branch  over  his  head.  And  the  children  following  Peter  knew 
what  the  colors  told  them  to  do  for  their  country — to  be  brave  and 
good  and  true  at  home. 

PATRIOTISM  THROUGH  PLAT. 

Every  child  loves  the  toys  that  have  to  do  with  soldiering,  loves 
to  watch  a  parade,  and  has  an  ideal  of  soldierhood  in  his  heart  as  a 
form  of  patriotic  service  to  be  emulated  and  practiced.  These  in- 
stinctive interests  of  childhood  are  guideposts  for  us  in  education. 
Find  out  what  your  child  likes  to  play  and  likes  to  play  with  and 
then  see  how  the  interest  can  be  used  for  the  child's  best  development. 

The  toy  sword  should  be  a  symbol  of  defense  of  the  right  and  of 
protection  of  the  weak  rather  than  just  a  plaything  that  stimulates 
rough  amusement.  So,  also,  may  the  toy  soldier,  like  the  soldier  of 
this  story,  represent  for  little  children  those  qualities  that  combine  in 
the  true  soldier  for  patriotic  service. 

THE  TRAVELS  OF  THE  LITTLE  TOT  SOLDIER. 

He  was  the  largest  and  the  best  dressed  and  the  bravest  looking  of 
all  the  toy  soldiers  in  the  toy  shop.  Some  of  the  toy  soldiers  were 
made  of  paper  and  these  tore  easily  if  they  even  tried  to  drill.  Some 
of  the  toy  soldiers  were  made  of  tin  and  these  bent  if  they  had  an 
encounter.  But  this  toy  soldier,  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  others,  was  made  of  wood.  He  had  once  been  a  part  of  a  great 
pine  tree  that  stood  in  the  forest,  and  his  heart  was  as  brave  and  true 
as  the  heart  of  the  ti'ee. 

His  trousers  were  painted  green,  with  yellow  stripes,  and  his  jacket 
was  painted  red,  with  gold  buttons.  He  wore  a  painted  blue  cap  upon 
the  side  of  his  head,  with  a  band  that  went  under  his  chin,  and  he  car- 
ried a  wooden  gun  in  one  arm.  He  could  stand  alone,  for  his  wooden 
legs  were  glued  to  a  block  of  wood,  and  his  eyes  were  black  and  shin- 
ing and  his  mouth  was  painted  in  a  smile. 
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When  the  toy  soldiers  went  from  the  toy  shop  to  live  in  Gregory's 
house  the  little  boy  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  fine  soldier 
in  his  life.  He  made  him  captain  of  all  the  soldier  ninepins  and 
guard  of  the  toy  train,  and  he  took  him  to  bed  with  him  at  night 
Then,  one  day,  James,  who  lived  next  door  and  was  Gregory's  neigh- 
bor, came  over  to  play  with  Gregory. 

"  What  a  nice  toy  soldier,"  James  said. 

"  Yes,  he's  mine,"  Gregory  said. 

" May  I  play  with  him?"  James  asked. 

"  No ;  I  said  he  was  my  toy  soldier,"  Gregory  answered.. 

"  Then  I'll  take  him,"  James  said. 

"  I  won't  let  you,"  Gregory  said. 

Then  tlie  two  little  boys  began  pulling  the  toy  soldier  to  see  which 
could  get  him  away  from  the  other,  and  the  toy  soldier  did  not  like 
it  at  all.  He  was  fond  of  a  good  battle,  but  not  of  a  quarrel.  He  de- 
.  cided  that  he  would  not  stay  in  a  house  where  there  was  a  quarrel- 
some boy  and  so  he  tumbled  "out  of  a  window  that  was  close  by  and 
fell,  down,  down  to  the  street  below. 

The  toy  soldier  had  not  lain  long  on  the  sidewalk  when  Harold 
passed  by  and  picked  him  up. 

"  I  wanted  a  toy  soldier  and  here  is  the  finest  one  I  ever  saw,** 
Harold  said,  and  he  slipped  the  soldier  inside  his  coat  and  started  on, 
for  he  was  going  to  school.  The  toy  soldier  lay  close  to  Harold's 
watch  that  was  tick,  tick,  ticking  the  time  away,  but  Harold  loitered 
and  at  last  he  stopped  to  play  a  game  of  marbles  with  another  little 
boy  whom  he  met.   "  I  don't  care  if  I  am  late  for  school,"  he  said. 

"  Oho !  "  thought  the  Toy  Soldier,  and  as  the  two  little  boys  played 
he  dropped  out  from  under  Harold's  coat  and  into  the  gutter.  When 
Harold  reach  school,  late,  the  Toy  Soldier  was  gone. 

Joe  found  the  Toy  Soldier  in  the  gutter  and  ran  home  with  him 
to  his  mother. 

"I  have  a  Toy  Soldier!"  he  said. 

"  How  brave  he  looks,"  said  Joe's  mother. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  the  Toy  Soldier  went  about  with  Joe  and 
listened  to  what  he  said  and  watched  what  he  did. 

"  I  can't  go  to  the  grocer's ;  I'm  afraid  of  his  dog." 

^^  I  can't  put  in  that  nail.  I  am  afraid  that  the  hammer  will  slip 
and  hit  my  finger."  This  was  what  the  Toy  Soldier  heard.  Then  it 
was  Joe's  bedtime  and  the  Toy  Soldier  went  upstairs  with  him  to  bed, 
but  Joe  cried  all  the  way. 

"  I'm  afraid  of  the  dark,"  he  said. 

When  Joe  was  asleep  tlie  Toy  Soldier  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and 
fell  into  a  scrap  basket.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  couldn't  stay 
with  a  child  who  was  a  coward. 
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No  one  saw  the  Toy  Soldier  when  the  basket  was  emptied  in  the 
morning.  He  went  with  the  scraps  into  a  huge  bag  and  then  into 
a  wagon,  and  then  into  a  factory  where  men  sorted  the  cloth  to  make 
it  into  paper.  One  of  these  men  found  the  Toy  Soldier  and  took  him 
home  to  his  little  boy,  who  was  lame  and  had  to  stay  alone  all  day. 

"  Has  it  been  a  good  day,  John?"  his  father  asked. 

*'  Oh,  yes !  "  laughed  John  as  he  hugged  the  Toy  Soldier. 

"  You  have  my  supper  ready  just  in  time,"  liis  father  said,  watch- 
ing the  soup  bubbling  in  a  shining  pot  on  the  stove. 

^'And  I  cleaned  a  little  and  set  the  table,"  John  said. 

"  Has  your  back  hurt  you  very  much  to-day?  "  asked  his  father. 

"A  little,  but  I  dont'  mind  that,"  John  said.  "  See  how  fine  the 
Toy  Soldier  looks  standing  on  the  table !" 

"  Oho ! "  thought  the  Toy  Soldier,  "  now  I  have  found  a  place 
where  I  can  stay.  Here  is  anoth^  soldier,  cheerful  and  willing  to 
work  and  brave  I " 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

MATIVES  OF  AUSKA/191M8. 


PART  I. .  GENBBAIi  SUMMARY. 

During  the  year  the  field  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  m 
Alaska  consisted  of  5  superintendents,  1  assistant  superintendent,  116 
teachers,  9  physicians,  and  11  nursea  Sixty-nine  jschools  were  main- 
tained, with  an  enrollment  of  3,635. 

School  buildings  were  erected  at  White  Mountain,  whither  the 
Eskimos  had  migrated  from  Council ;  at  Elim^  within  a  tract  on  Nor- 
ton Sotmd  which  had  been  reserved  by  Executive  order  for  the  use 
of  the  Eskimos  formerly  inhabiting  the  village  of  Golovin;  at  Fort 
Yukon,  to  replace  the  school  building  which  the  erosion  of  the  river 
bank  had  rendered  unsafe;  and  at  Tyonek,  where  the  small  log  build- 
ing hitherto  used  for  school  purposes  had  proved  to  be  inadequate; 
at  M^tlakatla  a  residence  was  erected  for  occupancy  by  the  principal 
teacher. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  setting  aside  selected  tracts  within 
which  the  natives  can  readily  obtain  fish  and  game  and  advan- 
tageously conduct  their  own  enterprises  has  again  been  demonstrated 
by  the  success  of  the  colony  at  Noorvik,  in  Arctic  Alaska.  With  their 
advancement  in  civilization,  the  Eskimos  living  at  Deering,  on  the 
bleak  sea  coast,  craved  a  new  home.  Lack  of  timber  compelled  them 
to  live  in  the  semiunderground  hovels  of  their  ancestors,  while  the 
killing  off  of  the  game  animals  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  them 
to  obtain  food.  An  uninhabited  tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Kobuk 
River,  15  miles  square,  abounding  in  game,  fish,  and  timber,  was  re- 
served by  Executive  order  for  these  Eskimos,  and  thither  they  mi- 
gi-ated  with  their  household  goods  and  herds  of  reindeer.  On  this 
tract,  in  the  Arctic  wilderness,  the  colonists  under  the  leadership  of 
the  teachers,  within  two  years  hav6  built  a  village  with  well  laid-out 
streets,  neat  single-family  houses,  gardens,  a  mercantile  company, 
a  sawmill,  an  electric  light  plant,  and  a  wireless  telegraph  station, 
which  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

Affairs  at  Metlakatla,  on  Annette  Island,  have  made  satisfactory 
progress.  The  legality  of  the  Annette  Isliuid  Fish^y  Seserve  has 
been  established  by  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  December  9, 1918,  and  plans  for  the  development  of  the  col- 
ony can  now  confidently  be  carried  into  effect.    By  a  lease  dated 
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April  30,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Mct- 
lakatlans,  granted  to  the  Annette  Island  Packing  Co.,  of  Seattle^ 
fish-trapping  privileges  within  the  reserved  waters  adjacent  to  An- 
nette Island  and  permission  to  erect  and  operate  a  cannery  on  An- 
nette Island.  For  these  privileges  the  lessee  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  not  less  than  $4,000  during  the  season  of  1917  and  of  not  less  than 
$6,000  per  annum  for  five  years  beginning  with  1918.  It  is  expected 
that  the  revenues  accruing  from  this  lease  will  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  take  over,  for  the  Metlakatlans,  the  property  of 
the  lessee  within  the  reserve  and  to  arrange  for  the  operation  of  the 
cannery  by  the  natives  themselves. 

The  Annette  Island  Packing  Co.  expended  during  1917  and  1918^ 
including  interest,  $32,766.44  in  the  construction  of  cannery  build- 
ings ;  the  royalties  of  those  seasons  amounted,  with  interest,  to  $17,^ 
330.71,  leaving  a  balance  of  $15,435.73  to  the  credit  of  the  company^ 
December  31,  1918.  The  company  packed  65,806  .cases  of  salmoa 
during  the  season  of  1918. 

In  May,  1916,  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  among  the  natives  the  Metlakatla  Commercial 
Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $2,295  and  30  shareholders,  to  conduct  the  mer- 
cantile business  of  the  settlement.  Tlie  auditing  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  in  January,  1919,  showed  a  capital  of  $21,140  at  that  date 
and  a  net  profit  of  $13,721.  The  number  of  stockholders  had  in- 
creased to  156.  In  addition,  the  company  had  rehabilitated  and  op- 
erated the  sawmill  and  had  furnished  lumber  for  the  cannery  build- 
ing and  for  other  buildings  in  the  village. 

The  returns  to  the  natives  of  Metlakatla  from  the  Annette  Island 
Packing  Co.,  for  the  season  of  1918,  amounted  to  $70,252.55,  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Erection  of  cannery  buildings: 

Labor $2, 755. 56 

Piling 619. 81 

To  Metlakatla  Commercial  Co. — 

For  lumber ; : 9, 081. 02 

For   misceUaneous 49. 00 

— 112, 455. 0& 

Operation  of  cannery : 

Fish   royalties $11, 966. 69 

Labor 1, 869. 19 

Trap  fees 500. 00 

PurRe  seiners  (196,012  flsh) 12,023.25 

To  Metlakatla  Commercial  Co. — 

For  labor  contract - ^ 29, 909. 08 

For  miscellaneous : ; ^      1,528.35 

57.796.5e 


Total 70, 252. 5& 


QENBBAL  SUMMABY.  8 

The  income  and  wages  resulting. from  the  cannery  lease,  guaran- 
teed through  five  successive  years,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  commer- 
cial company  assure  the  economic  restoration  of  the  Metlakatla 
colony. 

Economic  conditions  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  have  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  war.  The  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  manufac- 
tured articles  imported  from  the  States  has  increased  as  much 
as  300  per  cent  The  Bureau  of  Education  has,  therefore,  through 
the  agency  of  its  teachers,  urged  the  natives  to  live,  as  much  as 
possible,  independently  of  imported  articles  and  to  depend  upon 
native  products,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  also  for  the  as- 
sistaiice  they  can  thereby  render  to  the  country  in  conserving  its 
food  supply.  New  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  endeavor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  train  the  natives  in  the  raising  of  vegetables 
for  their  own  use  and  for  sale.  Efforts  in  this  direction  have  pro* 
duced  encouraging  results,  especially  in  the  upper  Yukon,  Kuskok- 
wim,  and  Kotzebue  Sound  regions. 

In  widely  separated  parts  of  Alaska  the  natives  showed  their 
gratitude  to  the  Government,  which  has  done  so  much  for  them,  by 
zealously  cooperating  in  activities  which  helped  to  win  the  war; 
they  willingly  complied  with  the  requests  of  the  Territorial  food 
administrator,  liberally  purchased  Liberty  bonds  and  War  Sav« 
ings  Stamps,  organized  branches  of  the  Red  Cross,  formed  knitting 
and  sewing  societies  in  many  villages,  and  contributed  toward  the 
support  of  the  ^Alaska  bed"  in  one  of  the  American  hospitals  in 
France. 

Congress  appropriated  $62,500  for  the  support  of  the  medical 
work  of  the  bureau  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  during  the  fiscal 
year  1917-18.  Nine  physicians  and  11  nurses  were  employed;  hos- 
pitals were  in  operation  at  Juneau,  Nulato,  Akiak,  and  Kanakanak; 
as  heretofore,  medical  supplies  were  sent  to  teachers  remote  from  a 
hospital,  physician,  or  nurse,  for  use  in  relieving  minor  ailments. 

During  the  year  the  building  at  Kanakanak,  erected  as  a  school 
building  in  1909,  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  for  hospital  pur- 
poses; the  hospital  building  at  Akiak,  begun  in  1917,  was  completed. 

At  the  Juneau  hospital  the  policy  was  inaugurated  of  receiving 
native  girls  for  theoretical  and  practical  training  as  nurses.  This 
anion  will  result  in  the  training  of  a  considerable  number  of  girls 
who  will  render  effective  service  in  improving  the  health  and  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  in  the  native  villages  to  which  they  return. 

As  the  natives  of  Alaska  advance  in  wealth  and  independence  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  assume  part  of  the  expense  of 
their  medical  service.    The  honor  of  takiiig  the  first  step  in  this 
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(lirecticm  belongB  to  tbe  natives  of  Hoo&ah,  who,  during  the  i&tter 
part  of  the  year,  paid  the  salary  of  a  {^ysdciaii  and  started  a.  fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  their  tillage. 

Pending  the  time  when  the  congressional  appropriations  will  per- 
mit the  bureau  to  assume  the  entire  expense  of  the  medical  care  of 
the  natives  in  southeast  Alaska,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  woman's  board  of  home  missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  whidi  the  board  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  medical  work' in  the  villages  of  Klawock  and 
Hydaburg  and  agreed  to  teat  to  the  bureau  its  hospital  building  at 
Haines  for  use  as  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the  board  also  assisting 
in  the  maintenaiice  of  the  sanitarium  during  <iie  first  year. 

There  were  in  Alaska  June  30,  1918,  i^pix>ximately  120/>00  v&jh' 
deer.  Hie  leports  from  the  r^ndeer  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ^ided 
June  30, 1917,  the  latest  complete  information  received,  show  a  total 
of  98,562  reindeer,  distributed  among  98  herds.  Of  the  98^2  rein- 
deer, 67,448,  or  69  per  cent,  were  owned  by  1,368  natives;  3^46,  or  3 
per  cent,  weie  owned  by  the  United  States;  4,645,  or  5  per  cent,  were 
owned  by  missions;  and  23,443,  or  23  per  cent,  were  owned  by 
Lapps  and  other  whites.  The  total  income  of  the  natives  from  tl^a 
reindeer  industry  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $97^15«  The  total  num- 
ber of.  reindeer,  98,582,  is  a  net  increase  of  20  per  cent  during  the 
year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  13,144  reindeer  were  killed  for 
meat  and  skins,  or  were  lost 

Heindeer  fairs,  or  conv^itions,  were  held  during  the  winter  at 
Igloo,  on  Seward  Peninsula;  at  Unalakleet,  in  the  Norton  Souncl 
r^ion;  at  Xoatak,  in  the  Kotzebue  Sound  district;  and  at  Noorvik, 
on  the  Kobuk  River.  These  annual  fairs  have  became  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  reindeer  industry ;  they  bring  togedier  Eskimos  from 
a  large  extent  of  country,  who  spend  a  week  together  thinking  about 
and  discussing  not  only  subjects  relating  to  the  reindeer  industry^ 
but  also  matters  of  importance  affecting  the  Eskimos  as  a  race.  The 
competitions  and  exhibits  promote  intei^est  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  work;  comparison  of  methods  result  in  increased  efficiency; 
personal  intercourse  makes  for  good  fellowdiip  and  dei^elops  lead- 
ers who  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  Eskimos  themsdves.  An  im- 
portant result  of  the  fairs  was  the  organizing  in  north westecn  Alaska 
of  the  Eskimo  Reindeer  Man's  Association,  the  object  of  whicli  is  to 
awaken  the  natives  to  their  own  nBsponsihilities  and  to  secure  united 
sentiment  and  action  in  important  matters  affecting  the  Eskimo  raceu 


LIST  OF  PERSONS  IN  THIC  ALASKA  SCHOOI-  SfiSVIOE,  1017-18. 

WiUiam  T.  lioppt  Buperintendent  of  education  of  natiyes  of  Alaska,  aod  chief  of 
the  Alaakaa  DlTlaloii,  Seattle,  WmIl 

BlCFLOTEEB  IN  THE  WaBHIXTOTON  OFITCE. 

Wmiam  HaBBiItoii«  acting  ciilet  of  the  Alaska  Diviaion,  Pennsorlvanla. 

David  E.  Thonma,  accountant,  Massachusetts. 

fidwaxd  D.  CSanaack,  atgnogrwtuher  and  typewriter,  Teaneaaee. 

Ehplotsbb  tit  thv  Sttfflt  Aim  Disbuxsino  Oiticb,  Seattlb. 

Harry  C  Sinclair,  aopfilj  a^pent.  Mainland. 

CSianncej  O.  Bestor,  vpeclal  dlsbursfaig  agent,  Washington. 

Jttltas  G.  HelwlK,  aflaiatant  to  SQiierliileEideiit  <of  «fliieatton,  ladiana. 

James  O.  WllUama.  dei^  Blinoia 

Mrs.  iTa  M.  Knox,  stenograpber  and  typewriter,  Washington. 

Employkbs  in  Ai^ska. 

District  superintw4enlM  «f  arfcoola. 

Walter  O.  Shields,  PortiiwesterB  district,  Nome. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  westeni  district,  St.  Midiaei. 

Geoige  B.  Boalter«  upper  TidK)n  district,  Xanana,  until  October  27. 

Mrs.  Geoif;e  B.  Boulter,  acting  superintendent,  iq^per  Yukon  dlMtrlct.  Tanaa^ 

from  NoTenber  1,  1917,  to  May  81,  1918. 
Frederick  L.  Forbes,  upper  Yukon  district,  TaiMAa,  from  Jane  %  1918. 
Arthur  S.  Miller,  southwestern  district.  Anchorage. 
CQiarles  W.  Hawicesworth,  soutbeaatiMro  d4striet,  luseaii. 

F%ffsician§, 

Bmll  Kmli^  M.  2X,  PubUc  Bealth  Service,  an  special  4ktML 

WiUlam  H.  Chaae>,  M.  D.«  Coi^dova,  from  October  1,  3917. 

Linns  H.  French,  M.  D.,  Kanakanak  Hospital. 

Elmer  C.  Gross^  M.  D.,  EUamar,  to  January  15,  1918. 

Gadsden  B.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Ellamar,  from  January  16,  1918» 

Frank  W.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  Aldak  Hospital 

James  P.  Mooney;  M.  D.,  Juneau  Hospital. 

Daniel  S.  Neuman,  M.  D.,  Nome. 

WUliam  Bamsey^  M.  X>.,  CouncU,  from  S^itanber  1, 1911. 

Henry  C.  Handle,  M.  D.»  Nulato  Hospital. 

Onrtis  Welch,  M.  D.,  Candle,  from  Decembw  t,  1917. 

NuraeA,  and  Teachers  of  fisatfartsa. 

Miss  Maide  Ooaley,  Kasalcanak  Hospital. 
Miss  Fnaaces  Dwyer.  Juneau  Ho4;)ital. 
Mrsw  Lida  A.  Brans,  Unalakleet 
Hiss  Esther  Gibson,  Southeastern  district. 
Mrs.  Ganie  W.  Jjuaab,  Akiak  HospltaL 
Miss  Mallei  Leroy,  Jmieau  Hospital. 
Miss  Jenie  Libby,  Aidak  Hoq^ital. 
Mrs.  Martha  Moonoy*  Juneau  HospltaL 
Mrs.  l.uc^  Petrle,  St.  Michael. 
Mrs.  Agnes  A.  Handle,  Nulato. 
Miss  Rhoda  A.  Ray,  Juneau  HospitaU 
Miss  Mary  G.  Riif,  Juneau  Hospital. 
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TeacKeri  ani  tchool  allen^ance,  1917-18. 
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8  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ALASKA. 

Expenditure9  from  the  appropriation  for  *^  Education  of  Nativet  of 

Alaska,  1918:* 

Appropriation $208, 000. 00 

Salaries  in  Alaska $108,411.38 

Equipment  and  supplies 24,598.38 

Fuel  and  lig^t 21, 765. 27 

Local    expenses 500. 00 

Repairs  and  r«nt 4,882.00 

Buildings 22, 079. 08 

Destitution    2, 852. 20 

Ck)mmissioner*s  office  salaries 5,023.33 

Seattle  office  salaries 8,400.00 

Oommissioner's  office  expense 50. 79 

Seattle  office  exp^ises 786. 01 

Traveling   expenses 8,519.49 

Ck>ntlngencies 73. 11 

Total 208. 000. 00 

BsBpenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  **  Medical  Relief  in  Ala$ka,  1918.'* 

Appropriation $62, 500. 00 

Salaries  in  Alaska $24,029.24 

ESqulpment  and  supplies 13,788.29 

Fuel  and  light 2,946.00 

Local   expenses 2, 200. 00 

Buildings 14, 398. 97 

Destitution 2, 708. 78 

Traveling   expenses 1, 685. 39 

Contingencies 743. 33 

Total 62, 500. 00 

Bwpenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  "  Reindeer  for  AloMka^  liflSJ' 

Appropriation $5, 000. 00 

Salaries  of  chief  herders ^ $850. 50 

Supplies , 4, 147. 42 

Contingencies 2. 08 

Total 5,000. 00 
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PART  n.— DETAILED  REPORTS. 


SECTION   1 REPORTS  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BEPOKT    07    WALTEB    C.    SHIELDS,    SUFERINTENDEirT    OF    THE 

NOETHWESTEEN  DXSTEIGT. 

In  the  20  schools  within  this  district  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  1,088, 
and  the  ^tire  population  of  the  villages  reached  by  these  schools  was  3,960. 
Twenty-five  white  teachers  were  under  appointment  and  13  native  teachers; 
one  of  the  latter  received  payment  In  reindeer  instead  of  in  money. 

/ntpecfton. — ^AU  of  the  schools  were  visited  during  the  year  except  Shmignak, 
and  several  were  visited  twice.  The  trips  of  Inspection  covered  4,052  miles, 
2,601  by  water  and  1388  by  land.  I  was  absent  fi'om  headquarters  127  days. 
During  the  past  eight  years  I  have  traveled  on  tours  of  insi)ectlon  25,264  miles, 
of  which  11,005  miles  were  behind  reindeer. 

For  croes-country  runs  and  for  three-fourths  of  the  winter  travel  necessary 
in  this  district  deer  are,  to  my  mind,  far  superior  to  dogs.  They  insure  com- 
fort, economy,  and  safety.  On  trails  that  are  hard,  especially  on  the  coast, 
and  where  feed  is  hard  to  get,  a  dog  team  makes  better  time  and  can  be  cared 
for  more  easily.  After  the  middle  of  April  it  is  very  hard  to  get  deer  that  are 
still  in  good  enough  condition  to  be  driven. 

I  consider  deer  better  than  dogs  for  three-fourths  of  the  traveling  I  have  to 
do.  I  have  found  more  comfort  when  traveling  with  deer.  Your  outfit  is  not 
limited,  as  you  can  hitch  on  another  deer  if  necessary.  Each  man  has  his  own 
sled  and  bas  plenty  of  room.  He  can  ride  or  run  as  he  wishes,  and  his  sled 
is  loaded  with  the  idea  that  the  man  is  to  ride.  Good  deer,  well  trained,  and 
with  good  sleds  and  harness,  can  be  controlled  better  than  an  equally  good  dog 
team.  This  will  be  disputed  by  every  dog  driver,  but  I  still  contend  that  good 
deer  driven  by  lines  can  always  be  better  handled  than  good  dogs  driven  by 
word  of  mouth.  Just  as  a  good  team  of  horses  can  be  driven  better  than  a 
good  team  of  dogs.  I  have  found  a  deer  team  more  economical  than  dogs  for 
t«o  reasons :  The  question  of  feed  for  the  deer  is  talsen  care  of  by  the  country, 
and  you  have  no  roadhouse  bills  for  the  team.  The  greatest  argument  for  deer 
Is  that  they  insure  a  greater  degree  of  safety  In  a  country  where  winter  travel 
always  has  its  menace.  I  have  already  stated  that  we  are  not  limited  as  to 
the  size  of  the  outfit,  which  means  that  a  deer  man  always  carries  a  lot  of  extra 
clothea.  The  camping  outfit  is  more  complete  than  can  be  carried  on  a  dog 
sled.  The  deer  outfit  is  seldom  less  than  three  sleds.  And  three  sleds  make  a 
camp  which  will  stand  up  against  any  storm  that  I  have  ever  met.  There  is 
always  the  assurance  that  at  the  worst  a  man  can  eat  one  of  his  deer.  And 
over  most  of  the  country  there  is  always  food  for  the  animals.  The  dog  driver, 
if  storm  boand,  is  always  haunted  by  the  fear  of  running  out  of  food  for  his 
team.  Deer  do  not  freeze,  and  if  there  is  feed  (which  Is  invariably  found), 
there  is  no  condlticn  that  can  arise,  except  an  accident  to  which  men  and 
animals  are  always  liable,  which  will  cause  the  driver  any  fear  for  hi&  animal. 
Dogs  In  severe  weather  require  constant  attention.  Flanks  will  freeze  and 
feet  win  oleed. 
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In  all  my  winter  traveling  I  know  that  I  owe  my  comfort  and  safety  to  the 
(lovotion  and  efBclency  of  the  Eskimos  who  guide  me.  Tautuk,  Mukpcadeluk, 
and  Oreatnk  are  splendid  fellows  and  deserve  much  more  from  the  Government 
than  they  get  and  more  from  me  personally  than  I  can  afford  to  give. 

All  the  summer  trips  were  made  through  the  courtesy  of  the  CJoast  Guard 
Ser\'ice  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Bear,  With  the  exception  of  Shishmaref,  which  Is 
depopulated  during  the  summer,  the  Bear  touched  at  every  station  on  the  coast. 
The  merchandise  for  the  cooperative  stores  at  Wainwright  and  Gambol  wero 
carried  by  the  Bear,  as  were  also  the  supplies  for  the  teachers  at  these  places 
:iTid  at  Barrow.  The  school  supplies  for  all  points  north  of  Kotzebue  and  for 
St.  Lawrence  were  delivered  by  the  Bear. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  and  courtesy  extended  to 
lue  at  all  times  by  Capt.  P.  H.  Uberroth  and  by  all  of  his  officers.  Many  times 
extra  duties  were  i)erformed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Bear,  which  were 
often  arduous  and  unpleasant.  But  at  all  times  such  assistance  was*  rendei'ed 
III  a  cheerful  manner,  and  it  was  made  plain  that  Capt.  Uberroth  believed  in 
tl  o  work  and  wanted  to  do  what  was  in  his  power  to  assist  it  I  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  ship  for  three  days  at  Kotzebue  to  make  the  trip  to  Noorvlk.  First 
Lieut.  J.  F.  Hahn  accompanied  me  and  made  an  inspection  of  the  sawmill  and 
electrical  machinery  at  Noorvlk.  Mr.  J.  J.  Dolan,  electrician  of  the  Bear,  also 
madi'  the  trip  and  Inspected  the  wireless  plant.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  assistance  and  suggestions  made  by  Lieut  Hahn  and  Mr.  Dolan. 
Dr.  Murray,  of  the  Bear,  In  addition  to  tlie  regular  medical  work,  perf6rmed 
many  special  operations  on  the  eyes  of  natives  in  the  north  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  Dr.  Neuman  at  Nome. 

Teachers, — There  are  two  things  that  the  superintendent  of  this  district  takes 
great  pride  In — the  Eskimos  among  whom  we  work  and  the  teachers  who  do 
the  work. 

The  work  in  this  district  Is  In  the  hands  of  trained  and  capable  men  and 
women.  The  teachers  In  this  district  are  experts,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
in  the  service  a  long  time.  This  accounts  for  the  success  with  which  they  are 
doing  their  work.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  village  work  in 
this  district  is  of  the  highest,  and  that  through  the  work  and  Influence  of 
these  teachers  the  Eskimos  In  this  district  are  devoted  to  the  Government.  All 
of  these  representatives  of  the  bureau  do  their  work  at  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  that  I  have  to  report  this  year  Is  the  great  success  in 
school  and  village  work  attained  by  our  Eskimo  teachers.  The  entire  work  at 
Kotzebue,  Wales,  and  Solomon  was  under  the  direction  of  Eskimo  teachers. 
At  other  places  Eskimo  assistants  were  employed  with  great  efficiency.  Wale^? 
is  one  of  our  largest  centers  and  largest  schools.  This  entire  work  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nagoznik.  and  has  been  most  efficiently  done. 
He  has  been  mayor  of  one  of  the  best  councils  any  Eskimo  village  ever  had. 
He  organized  the  reindeer  men  into  a  local  club  that  has  done  good  work. 
Wales  has  a  large  church  building,  but  has  had  no  missionary  for  several  years. 
Arthur  Nagoznik  and  Warren  Adlooat,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  church 
committee,  managed  the  church  themselves.  The  school,  mission,  and  village 
work  at  Wales  the  past  year  was  very  successful.  It  shows  what  LSsklmos  can 
do  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their  own  race.  I  consider  the  work  done  at 
Wales  by  the  Eskimos  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nagozruk  the  past  year 
the  very  best  •*  exhibit "  that  our  service  has  to  show  in  this  district. 

At  Kotezbue  the  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Menadelook.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  that  section,  and  e%'en  had  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
change  in  the  dialect    Kotzebue  is  not  an  eiisy  place,  with  its  choice  assort- 
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ment  of  old-timers  who  pose  as  experts  on  everything  connected  with  the 
n&tlTes.  It  has  tried  white  teachers  to  the  limit  Charles  Menadelook  took 
hold  with  considerahle  energy.  He  worked  through  the  church  and  through 
the  council  and  forced  his  personality  on  the  entire  village. 

Both  of  these  young  men  are  a  great  credit  to  the  service^  and  we  should 
he  proud  of  them.  With  such  possihilities  among  the  Eskimos  there  is  every 
reason  fOr  us  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  great  part  of  the  work  in  this 
district  (except  the  medical  work)  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Eskimo  teachers. 
Both  of  these  men,  Nagosruk  and  Menadelook,  are  from  Gupe  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  received  their  early  training  under  the  present  chief  of  this  division, 
Mr.  liOpp. 

Population, — ^As  I  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report,  the  20  schools 
in  this  district  reach  a  population  of  8,960.  Outside  of  these  villages  the 
population  is  estimated  to  be  about  as  follows:  Barrow  (the  point),  50;  Icy 
Cape,  Point  Lay,  etc,  75;  Point  Hope  and  Lisburne,  825;  Kiana  and  points 
below  Shungnak,  75;  Deering  and  Candle,  60;  Point  Wooley,  Cripple,  etc.,  50; 
Cape  Nome,  25 ;  Koyuk,  75 ;  King  Island,  125 ;  scattered,  50.  Total  population 
outside  of  villages  with  schools,  900.  This  would  make  a  total  Eskimo  popula* 
tion  for  this  district  of  4^60.  Last  year  I  estimated  the  total  population  at 
about  5,(X)0.  Since  that  time  Mr.  D.  W.  Cram,  of  Barrow,  reports  that  about 
100  natives  left  Barrow  for  the  eastward.  Most  of  them,  I  presume,  went  over 
the  boundary  line.  Noorvik  is  now  the  largest  Eskimo  village  in  this  dis- 
trict, with  a  winter  population  of  403.  Barrow  is  next  with  354,  and  Wales 
with  34&  Nine  villages  (including  Point  Hope)  have  ft  population  of  200  or 
over.    The  average  village  would  have  a  population  of  2(X). 

During  the  year  in  the  20  villages  in  which  schools  are  situated  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  49,  being  an  increase  of  1  per  cent.  There  were  182  births 
and  83  deaths.  Thus,  as  last  year,  the  birth  rate  is  about  8  to  the  1,0(X),  and 
the  death  rate  2  to  the  1,(X)0.  Only  4  villages  showed  a  net  decrease  in  popu- 
lation: Dlamede,  Gambell,  Solomon,  and  Walnwright. 

General  developmenL — ^Perhaps  the  most  pronounced  development  among 
the  natives  is  the  great  tendency  to  the  increase  of  solidarity  of  the  race.  The 
fairs,  the  "  ESskimo  Magazine,"  their  councils,  and  their  Eskimo  leaders  are 
all  bringing  them  closer  together.  They  are  feeling  more  pride  in  their  race 
and  are  becoming  more  independent  in  their  everyday  life. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  industrial  development  for  the  Eskimos 
outside  of  tlie  reindeer  Industry  is  the  boom  in  herring  and  salmon  fishing. 
A  cannery  has  been  operated  at  Kotzebue,  employing  native  labor.  A  large 
herring  packing  plant  is  planned  for  (IJhinik  this  year,  which  will  employ  several 
hundred  natives  the  great  part  of  the  summer.  Fishing  is  work  that  appeals 
to  an  Esikmo  in  all  of  its  difljerent  branches,  and  it  is  work  at  which  the  entire 
family  can  be  employed.  If  these  concerns  that  handle  native  labor  for 
fishing  can  plan  to  develop  their  work  along  such  lines  that  they  can  give 
natives  a  chance  to  own  their  own  fishing  outfits  and  then  buy  their  fish; 
or  if  these  concems«  after  natives  have  been  properly  trained,  will  establish 
small  fishing  stations  along  the  coast  under  the  management  of  capable  natives, 
and  then  work  out  some  profit-sharing  scheme  for  them ;  and"  if  in  connection 
with  the  fishing  stations  the  concerns  can  arrange  to  pay  for  the  native  labor 
partly  in  supplies  at  a  reasonable  figure,  then,  under  these  conditions,  I  can 
see  that  the  fishing  industry  furnishes  a  very  fine  chance  for  the  Eskimos  to 
obtain  work  for  which  they  are  siieclally  adapted,  and  also  gives  them  a  chance 
to  develop  along  Independent  lines. 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  become  very  enthusiastic  over  the  future  for 
Eskimos  as  wage  workers.  Some  have  been  employed  In  mines  with  more  or 
less  success.  But  few  Eskimos  will  stay  with  such  steady  labor,  and  in  any 
case  It  puts  them  into  competition  with  white  labor,  which  always  brings 
complications.  However,  the  fishing  industry  is  entirely  different  and  to  my 
mind  offers  the  best  industrial  opportunity  yet  given  the  Eskimos  outside  of 
the  reindeer  industry. 

The  fur  catch  the  past  year  was  very  good  at  places,  especially  Noatak, 
White  Mountain,  and  Shishmaref.  Lynxes  were  caught  in  great  numbers  up 
to  Christmas  and  then  left  the  country.  The  prices  paid  were  the  highest 
on  record.  There  were  several  fur  buyers  who  traveled  over  the  country, 
bidding  against  one  another  and  all  paying  cash. 

Village  ffovemment — ^The  village  councils  have  developed  more  and  more 
each  year  and  have  accomplished  good  work  at  each  village.  The  councils 
have  settled  many  problems  and  have  strengthened  the  work  of  the  school  at 
each  place.  Among  other  notable  things  that  have  been  done  by  village  coun- 
cils, I  would  report  the  action  of  the  Shungnak  council  when  a  white  man  was 
brought  into  their  village  badly  shot  The  council  met,  commandeered  the 
very  best  dogs  in  the  village,  irrespective  of  their  owners,  got  the  best  driver, 
and  sent  the  wounded  white  man  across  country  to  Selawik.  That  village, 
through  its  council,  did  the  same  thing,  and  relayed  the  patient  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Candle.  The  council  at  Wales  became  much  worried  when  they  heard 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  their  village.  They 
met  and  passed  a  law  that  no  one  having  tuberculosis  could  attend  the  big 
dances  in  the  Kozge.  This  is  something  that  Bureau  of  Education  representa- 
tives have  talked  of,  but  which  we  all  deemed  impossible  of  accomplishment 
The  native  council  did  it  in  a  few  minutes  and  made  it  hold. 

War  service, — ^The  natives  at  White  Mountain,  Nome,  and  Igloo  made  cash 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross.  White  Mountain  gave  over  $150,  much  of  it 
their  new  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  sawmill.  All  the  villages  from  Wales 
to  Barrow  collected  elder  down  for  the  Red  Cross.  Over  1,000  pounds  were 
collected.    This  represents  quite  a  valuable  cash  contribution. 

I  believe  every  Eskimo  man  from  Golovin  to  Point  Hope  wishes  that  he  had 
a  chance  to  help  in  the  war.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  sentiment  along  this  line 
north  of  Point  Hope,  because  I  had  no  chance  to  talk  with  the  people.  The 
report  was  circulated  that  Eskimos  would  be  expected  to  register.  At  once 
each  teacher  and  official  was  approached  by  Eskimo  men  all  eager  to  be  taken 

as  soldiers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Eskimos  are  few  and  that  their  race  is  barely  on  the 
increase;  but  we  all  know  that  almost  every  village  has  a  surplus  of  men 
and  not  enough  women.  It  would  not  harm  the  race  for  a  part  of  them  to 
go  to  war.  On  the  other  hand  I  can  see  great  benefits  to  come  from  the  use 
of  Eskimos  as  soldiers.  The  race  could  receive  an  impetus  that  would  advance 
It  very  rapidly.  The  young  men  who  would  return  with  the  experience  they 
would  gain  in  the  Army  and  with  their  knowledge  of  the  power  of  concerted 
action  would  l)econie  the  leaders  of  their  people. 

The  Eskimo,-^The  little  magazine  started  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Evans  and  myself 
two  years  ago  has  almost  completed  its  second  volume.  It  is  still  working  along 
the  same  lines  originally  planned  for  it  and  Is  achieving  the  ends  we  had  hoped 
for  it  Through  this  magazine  we  have  given  the  Eskimos  a  common  meet- 
ing ground;  we  have  brought  them  all  closer  together;  we  have  interested 
them  all  in  one  another;  we  have  given  them  something  that  makes  even  the 
most  academic  side  of  their  education  of  actual  use  to  them,  for  the  magazine 
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gives  them  something  to  read  that  Is  of  direct  Interest  to  them.  And  all  of 
this  has  heen  done  without  one  cent  of  Government  money.  The  paper  does 
not  as  yet  pay  Its  own  way,  but  those  of  us  who  are  baclcing  it  feel  that  it 
furnishes  us  a  very  good  way  to  make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  cause. 

THE  BEINDEES  SERVICE. 

District  supervision. — ^Most  of  the  herds  between  Nome  and  Point  Hope  have 
been  visited  by  the  superintendent  during  the  winter.  Those  that  were  not 
visited,  with  the  exception  of  Shungnak,  were  fully  covered  by  a  visit  to  the 
station  and  meetings  with  the  herders  there.  Through  our  paper,  the  Eskimo, 
and  an  extensive  correspondence  the  Nome  office  has  kept  in  touch  with  every 
herd  and  with  many  of  the  individual  herdera  The  annual  fairs  furnish  the 
best  way  to  get  into  touch  with  each  local  situation.  The  fact  that  we  have 
built  up  a  system  of  supervision  through  the  Eskimo  head  herders  and  the  local 
reindeer  clubs  also  furnishes  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  detailed  personal 
work  that  used  to  be  required  of  the  superintendent. 

Local  supervision, — I  can  not  overemphasize  the  need  of  the  appointment  of 
special  men  to  take  charge  of  the  reindeer  work  over  large  districts.  It  is 
impossible  to  expect  a  teacher  to  do  all  the  work  that  should  be  done.  The 
demand  upon  each  teacher  increases  each  year  as  the  work  becomes  more  com- 
plex. It  is  very  hard  to  get  men  who  are  qualified  by  training  and  temperament 
to  study  both  Eskimos  and  reindeer.  For  our  general  educational  work  we  must 
emphasize  the  former,  but  for  our  specialized  reindeer  work  we  should  soon 
begin  to  emphasize  the  latter. 

Diseases  and  "breeding, — ^There  has  again  been  considerable  hoof  and  joint 
disease  in  some  of  the  herds.  It  will  be  hard  to  eradicate  this  without  proper 
range  control  and  expert  supervision.  Our  campaign  against  the  warble  fly, 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  Eskimo,  did  considerable  good  in  arousing  interest, 
but  I  question  whether  it  did  much  to  exterminate  the  fly. 

The  herds  at  Noatak,  Kivalina,  Selawlk,  and  Buckland  reported  the  presence 
of  large  caribou  bulls  during  the  rutting  season.  In  several  cases  the  bulls 
were  unusually  large  and  stayed  through  the  entire  season.  This  is  our  best 
chance  to  secure  new  blood,  and  we  look  for  excellent  results. 

By  care  in  selecting  bulls  from  good  stock  and,  as  Mr.  Lopp  has  pointed  out, 
by  making  sure  that  the  females  are  grazed  on  the  best  ground,  we  will  be 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  conditions  in  each  herd.  However,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  we  do  certainly  need  a  large  supply  of  new  blood.  After  the 
war  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  arrangement  can  be  made  under  careful  inspec- 
tion to  secure  several  hundred  Tunguse  bulls  from  northern  Siberia  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Reindeer  fairs, — The  two  fairs,  at  Igloo  and  at  Noatak,  surpassed  anything 
that  we  had  ever  had  before.  The  weather  before  the  Igloo  fair  was  very  bad, 
and  there  was  a  deep  fall  of  snow  at  Noatak.  In  consequence,  the  racing  events 
at  both  fairs  were  made  In  slower  time  than  before. 

There  is  considerable  similarity  In  all  the  fairs,  yet  each  proves  more  inter- 
esting than  the  one  before  it.  The  way  the  Eskimos  have  taken  hold,  especially 
the  head  herders,  is  a  continual  revelation  to  all  of  us. 

The  Noatak  fair  grounds  were  located  along  a  little  creek  bed  in  the  foothills. 
Thick  spruce  timber  surrounded  the  tents.  The  racing  course  was  located  on  a 
small  plateau,  from  which  tliere  was  a  splendid  lookout  over  the  entire  course, 
A  brief  description  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Noatak  fair  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  work  and  of  thought  that  Mr.  Maguire  put  into  it. 
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.  Am  we  drove  out  to  the  grounds,  8  miles  from  the  yillage  of  Noatak,  we  sood 
came  to  the  upper  end  of  the  race  course,  which*  through  Its  entire  distance,  was 
outlined  by  neatly  trimmed  stakes,  set  at  intervals  of  200  yards;  from  the  top 
of  each  stake  fluttered  a  red,  white,  and  blue  pennant,  the  work  of  the  sewing 
class  of  the  school.  On  the  plateau,  where  the  r&6ea  started,  we  were  met  by 
the  crowd  of  delegates,  who  were  lined  up  there  ready  to  give  us  a  cheer.  On 
the  plateau  was  a  tent  over  which  floated  a  large  American  flag,  also  a  "  rein- 
dee  flag/'  the  pride  of  the  Noatak  herders.  This  flag  had  a  red  reindeer  on  a 
white  fleld  with  a  blue  border;  this  flag  was  about  10  feet  square.  The  tent 
had  a  good  stove  in  it,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Judges  and  secretaries,  giv- 
ing them  a  place  where  they  could  flgure  out  the  winners  of  the  different  events 
without  freezing  their  flngers. 

After  this  reception  we  were  escorted  down  the  little  creek  bed,  and  as  we 
turned  n  bend  we  saw  the  main  camp  before  us.  A  large  WELCOME  sign  was 
posted  high  on  a  tree  whose  branches  had  been  trimmed.  A  blue  and  gilt  pen- 
nant of  large  size,  with  NOATAK  in  big  letters,  with  trees  on  each  side  (the 
Noatak  symbol),  floated  over  the  main  tent.  Between  two  trees  was  hung  an- 
other big  reindeer  flag,  and  on  the  most  conspicuous  tree  floated  the  largest 
American  flag  that  could  be  procured.  The  Eskimo  delegates  lived  in  the  big 
tent,  and  visitors  camped  in  their  own  tents  all  around.  The  Eskimo  delegates 
had  their  mess  and  the  white  delegates  had  theirs.  The  cooking  class  of  the 
Noatak  school  cooked  and  served  our  meals  and  were  awarded  the  blue  ribbon 
as  cooks. 

The  most  impressive  thing  connected  with  the  fair  was  the  salute  to  the  flag 
each  evening.  This  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Magulre.  At  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing meeting  in  the  big  tent  Mr.  Magulre  played  a  bugle  call  on  the  organ ;  then 
he  began  to  play  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee."  From  the  back  of  the  tent  came 
a  procession.  In  front  marched  two  of  the  most  prominent  head  herders,  each 
carrying  a  30-30  rifle.  Next  marched  an  old  Eskimo  carrying  the  flag.  He  wa:;! 
followed  by  two  of  the  younger  reindeer  men  with  rifles.  They  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  audience  and  then  all  sang  the  first  verse  of  "  My  Counti'y,  'tis  of 
Thee.'*  During  the  entire  verse  the  audience  stood  and  held  the  right  hand 
rigidly  at  salute.  It  was  exceedingly  impressive  to  see  old,  decrepit  Eskimos, 
men  and  women,  struggle  to  their  feet  and  hold  that  salute.  I  noticed  some  of 
the  old  folks,  who  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  salute,  holding  tlieir  hand 
over  their  eyes,  and  I  saw  their  lips  move,  as  in  prayer.  There  are  no  people 
who  love  and  honor  the  Government  more  than  do  the  Eskimos. 

At  lK)th  fairs  this  year  we  organized  the  Reindeer  Men's  Association  on  an 
experimental  basis.  Each  station  is  to  organize  a  local  club.  Their  rules  for 
adrals.sion  are  to  be  very  strict  At  the  fair  every  two  years  (for  we  plan  to 
hold  only  one  fair  a  year  in  this  district)  each  local  club  will  send  its  delegates 
to  what  we  called  the  District  Meeting.  At  this  district  meeting  the  local  clubs, 
through  their  delegates,  will  elect  a  board  of  head  herders  to  supervise  tlieir 
work  for  the  two  years.  We  would  like  to  see  each  reindeer  station  in  both  the 
northwestern  imd  the  western  districts  organize  such  local  clubs.  Then  we 
should  be  able  to  arrange  for  delegates  from  even  the  roost  remote  districts  to 
attend  each  fair.  This  would  tend  to  bind  all  the  districts  together,  and  would 
pave  the  way  for  our  final  plan — ^the  election  of  a  board  of  head  herders  for  all 
tlie  reindeer  men  in  Alaska,  two  of  these  men  to  receive  salaries  from  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Each  meml^er  of  a  local  club  is  to  pay  annual  dues  of  $2.50.  Of  this  the  local 
club  Is  to  keep  $1  toward  local  affairs  (erection  of  a  club  hou.se,  etc.)  and  50 
cents  is  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district,  for  district  expenses,  including 
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aluminum  ear  markers  for  the  Ueer  belonging  to  the  ajssociation.  The  dollar 
that  remains  is  to  he  sent  to  the  Bskimo  for  each  member's  subscription.  It  is 
our  intention,  eventually,  to  make  the  paper  the  property  of  the  association. 

Each  member  also  has  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  in  fouale  deer,  to  the  associa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  association,  in  several  years,  will  have  a  large  herd  to 
draw  from  and  should  be  able  to  raise  quite  a  fund  for  its  work.  Having  deer 
tn  each  herd  belonging  to  the  association  will  make  it  easy  for  the  Eskimos  to 
make  transfers  to  each  other,  over  long  distances,  as  a  man  can  turn  over  a  deer 
to  the  association  at  one  herd,  and  the  man  he  is  doing  business  with  can  take* 
a  deer  at  the  other  herd. 

It  will  take  several  years  to  work  out  this  plan,  so  that  it  will  be  uniform 
and  ^Icient ;  but  I  believe  that  in  two  years  it  can  be  fairly  well  organized  in 
this  district,  and  I  trust  work  along  the  same  line  can  be  pushed  in  the  western 
district 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  by  some  one  for  the  reindeer  stodc  itself,  but 
this  association,  and  the  regular  work  through  the  fairs  and  the  Eskimo  will  go 
a  long  way  to  do  the  needed  work  for  the  BSskimo  personneL  And  that  is  pro^ 
eriy  the  work  of  this  bureau« 

The  Eskimo. — ^During  the  year  our  little  paper  has  published  many  articles 
by  reindeer  men  on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  all  of  them.  They  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  paper  by  allotting  $1  of  each  man's  dues  to  tiieir  local 
club  for  his  subscription  to  the  paper. 

Reindeer  owned  by  white  men, — Lomen  &  Go.  have  done  three  things  during 
tlie  year  that  promise  well  for  the  industry  and  have  beneAted  the  native 
herds  indirectly:  (1)  They  have  developed  an  outside  market  for  all  the  meat 
that  they  can  ship^  Most  of  their  meat  goes  to  Minneapolis.  During  the  year 
they  have  shipped  about  624  carcasses.  As  far  as  I  know,  tliis  is  the  first  time 
such  a  large  shipment  has  been  made.  (2)  They  have  commenced  to  buy  steers 
on  tlie  hoof  for  shipment  to  the  States.  The  price  paid  is  only  |10  per  head, 
which  is  all  the  company  claim  they  can  pay,  with  the  risk  of  losing  the  deer 
before  he  can  be  butcliered.  Where  there  is  a  local  market  the  Eskimo  can 
retail  Ids  deer  for  more  than  that,  but  the  local  market  is  beoondng  very  Urn- 
ited  at  present.  So  the  chance  of  selling  steers  on  the  hoof,  even  at  $10,  lias 
been  welcomed  by  many  lierders.  We  have  especially  encouraged  the  large 
owners  to  sell  Uieir  steers  by  this  method,  for  in  this  way  they  leave  the  looil 
market  for  the  smaller  owners.  One  herder  has  twice  sold  lots  of  100  at 
this  rate.  (3)  The  company  has  made  large  drives  of  its  steers  from  its 
various  herds.  Some  of  the  drives  have  been  clear  across  Seward  Peninsula. 
This  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  herders  to  get  choice  bulls  out  of  other 
herds  for  mixing  in  their  own  herds. 

The  company  has  positively  stated  ofQcially  that  they  do  not  intend  to  make' 
any  attempt  to  purchase  deer  from  native  owners  and  have  refused  several 
offers  to  purchase  deer  from  white  men  who  secured  herds  for  their  children. 
However,  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  there  may  eventually  be  friction 
between  the  native  herds  and  the  white  herda  This  may  come  on  account  of 
tlie  mixture  of  native  deer  and  deer  belonging  to  the  white  owners.  It  is  more 
likely  to  come  over  the  question  of  grazing  grounds.  Some  of  the  more  ^ift- 
lees  herders  enter  the  enq;>loy  of  white  herds  for  wages  and  then  lose  their 
Interest  in  the  industry  as  reindeer  owners.  Possibly  this  will  develop  a  class 
of  professional  reindeer  herders,  but  there  is  a  chance  that  some  of  these  mou 
will  cease  becoming  reindeer  owners,  which  will  be  a  serious  loss. 

As  long  as  Lomen  &  Co.  and  other  white  owners  continue  their  [nresent 
policy  and  as  long  as  none  of  them  enlarge  their  holdings  by  encroaching  upon 
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the  deer  that  are  held  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  natives,  I  believe  that  our 
work  for  the  Eskimos  is  in  no  danger.  Personally  I  am  strongly  of  ihet 
opinion  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  look  to  the  leaders  of  tho 
Eskimos  to  do  their  part  to  hold  their  own  people  together.  The  Eskimos  must 
understand  that  the  time  has  come  when  as  reindeer  producers  they  must 
"  make  good."      I  believe  that  they  will. 


REPORT    07   WALTER   H.    JOHNSON,    SUPERINTENDENT    07   THE 

WESTERN   DISTRICT. 

Travel  and  inspection. — It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  each  superintendent 
of  schools  has  at  some  time  arrived  at  a  decision  that  his  particular  district 
was  harder  and  more  difficult  to  travel  over  than  any  other  district  in  Alaska. 
Undoubtedly  he  has  come  to  this  conclusion  after  months  of  travel,  probably 
at  the  end  of  an  extremely  hard  run.  It  is  necessary  for  superintendents  to 
travel  vast  distances;  it  is  only  when  weather  and  trail  conditions  exhaust 
man  and  beast  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  that  camp  is  made  before 
the  goal  is  reached.  If  forced  to  camp  where  there  is  no  fuel  or  shelter,  an 
experienced  superintendent  manages  in  some  way  to  build  a  fairly  comfortable 
camp,  and  after  satisfying  his  appetite  from  a  larder  containing  food  prepared 
for  just  such  an  emergency  he  lays  out  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  morrow. 

The  extent  of  the  district  makes,  it  imperative  that,  while  traveling  on  his 
tour  of  inspection,  the  superintendent  must  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
for  covering  ground ;  upon  arriving  at  a  school  or  reindeer  camp  he  mus^  first 
of  all  see  that  his  instructions  regarding  the  preparations  for  continuing  the 
Journey  are  carried  out,  and  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  an  immediate  start 
whenever  he  has  completed  his  work  at  that  particular  place.  Frequently  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a  run  of  only  a  dozen  miles  in  the  evening  and  then  make 
camp,  rather  than  stay  all  night  at  the  station,  for  the  next  day*s  run  may  bo 
over  an  unsheltered  barren  section  40  or  50  miles  in  length.  On  holidays  and 
on  Sundays,  in  rain  or  snow,  from  daylight  often  far  into  the  night,  until  his 
destination  is  reached,  the  pace  must  be  kept  up. 

Mountain  ranges  must  be  traversed,  valleys  crossed,  ravines  and  rocky  areas 
skirted,  shortest  distances  through  brush  and  timber  ascertained,  and  a  con- 
tinual alertness  exercised  so  that  every  natural  condition  be  taken  advantage 
of.  At  all  times  the  strain  on  one's  vitality  is  great,  and  he  who  can  forget 
the  trials  and  tribulations  and  take  advantage  of  the  occasional  stretches  of 
good  trail  and  fine  weather  to  recuperate  is  indeed  fortunate.  At  the  schools 
and  reindeer  stations  the  superintendent  must  settle  questions  of  dispute,  doing 
justice  to  all ;  he  must  supervise  and  Inspect  the  work  of  the  teachers,  giving 
suggestions  and  corrections  in  such  a  way  that  all  are  encouraged ;  instill  the 
feeling  that  their  work  is  noble  and  uplifting,  and  has  to  do  with  the  welfare 
of  a  people  that  is  in  dire  need  and  well  worth  any  effort  that  may  be  put  forth 
to  uplift  them.  He  can  not  delay  but  must  hurry  away,  even  though  a  day's 
visit  might  help  to  cheer  the  teacher  and  bring  about  a  fraternal  feeling  and 
result  in  closer  cooperation,  which  is  so  necessary  in  this  work. 

During  the  fall  and  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  very  little  snow 
fell ;  consequently  travel  was  extremely  difficult.  For  miles  the  gi'ound  would 
be  almost  free  from  snow,  and  what  little  was  encoimtered  in  the  gullies  and 
grass  was  mixed  with  sand  and  dirt.  The  rivers  and  lakes  were  covered  with 
glare  ice  frozen  to  a  depth  of  over  6  feet ;  there  were  many  overflows ;  shallow 
streams  were  frozen  to  the  bottom.    Not  until  the  latter  part  of  January  did 
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snow  fall  In  any  quantity.  January  27  a  warm  spell,  almost  a  thaw, 
seemed  to  bring  on  the  snow,  and  thereafter  It  continued  to  snow  nearly  every 
•day  for  a  month.  The  warm  spell  continued  for  about  a  week,  and  the  tundra 
was  covered  wlh  a  foot  of  slushy,  sticky  snow.  Unfortunately,  much  of  my 
Journey  after  this  period  was  through  a  heavily  timbered  section. 

After  plunging  through  snow  waist  deep  for  several  days  we  finally  had 
to  give  up  part  of  our  trip.  In  the  deepest  snow  we  took  turns  snowshoeing 
ahead  of  the  train  of  reindeer.  Unless  you  have  snowshoed  in  soft  snow  in 
a  heavily  timbered  country  you  have  no  idea  of  the  skill  and  labor  that  is 
attached  to  this  kind  of  travel.  The  past  winter  I  have  traveled  with  sled  over 
barren  ground,  glare  ice,  rough  sea  ice,  in  water  a  foot  deep  on  the  tide-swept 
flats  near  Hooper  Bay,  on  sloughs  filled  with  snow  mixed  with  sand,  in  swamps 
where  the  grass  was  5  or  6  feet  long,  over  "nigger-heads'*  where  the  ground 
was  worn  away  from  them  to  a  depth  of  3  to  5  feet,  in  mud,  on  gravel  banks, 
over  rocks.  In  fact  on  almost  every  known  kind  of  trail,  but  never  have  I 
experienced  such  dlflSculty  in  making  headway  as  in  the  deep  snow  found  in 
sheltered  timbered  valleys.  In  such  a  place  snow  must  be  packed  down,  deer 
staked  out  on  the  top  of  some  ridge  where  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  for  feeding, 
and  the  frozen  tent  carefully  unrolled  and  set  up.  In  cold  weather  the  vapor 
from  cooking  and  breathing  forms  a  coat  of  ice  in  the  tent  that  requires  a  day 
to  thoroughly  remove;  then,  unless  you  have  food  cooked  in  advance,  it  will 
take  nearly  an  hour  to  cook  the  all-satisfying  mulligan.  I  think  that  our  out- 
fit is  the  best  available  and  that  we  have  the  camping  system  down  to  its  nth 
power;  still  it  behooves  u^  to  start  our  fire  at  about  4.30  a.  m.  if  we  would 
properly  dry  our  clothing  and  be  ready  to  leave  at  the  break  of  day.  This 
makes  a  16-hour  day,  for  it  is  seldom  that  work  is  laid  aside  before  8.30  p.  m. 
These  long,  hard  days  are  necessary  if  the  itinerary  is  to  be  completed  before 
travel  becomes  imxK)ssibIe,  which  happens  directly  after  the  April  thaw  and 
before  the  rivers  are  open  for  navigation.  This  year  the  ice  did  not  leave  St. 
Michael  Bay  until  the  last  of  June,  consequently  there  was  no  travel  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Teachers  and  schools. — The  teachers  of  the  Alaska  school  service  are,  with- 
out a  doubt,  a  most  loyal  and  conscientious  body  of  workers.  They  love  the 
work  and  labor  with  the  realization  that  they  are  working  for  the  betterment 
of  a  class  of  people  that  needs  uplifting  and  aid,  mentally,  morally,  and  physi- 
cally. -They  teach  with  a  definite  aim,  and  every  subject  taught  is  put  into 
practical  use.  The  practical  lesson  Is  often  passed  on  from  native  to  native 
until  all  in  the  community  are  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Many  of  the  schools  and  villages  worked  for  the  Red  Cross.  Some  picked 
the  down  from  waterfowl  and  made  pillows,  which  were  sent  to  the  hospitals. 
One  village  alone  sent  over  50  pillows;  another  sent  30  pillows  and  various 
knitted  articles.  Several  schools  and  villages  gave  money.  Many  native  young 
men  requested  permission  to  register  for  the  draft,  but  were  refused  this  privi- 
lege. I  trust  that  they  soon  may  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  country 
by  being  drafted  and  stationed  in  various  posts  of  Alaska.  The  pamphlets 
is.sued  by  the  Food  Administration  were  sent  to  all  of  the  schools.  The  teachers 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  much  practical  work.  Many  dishes 
were  prepared  by  the  cooking  classes  and  meals  served  to  children  and  par- 
ents. The  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration  were  complied  with  as 
near  as  possible.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  utilize  and  save  the  products  of 
the  country. 

Medical  aid, — It  is  extremely  necessary  that  every  section  of  this  district 
should  receive  the  aid  of  trained  medical  workers.    Nurses  who  were  stationed 
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at  Unalakleet,  St.  Michael,  and  Holy  Cross  cai-ed  for  the  patients  of  the  imme- 
clinte  vicinities.  The  great  number  of  cases  successfully  treated  speaks  well  for 
the  invaluable  work  done  by  them.  In  connection  with  the  hospitals  at  Akiak. 
and  Uulato  tubercular  camps  were  maintained.  As  soon  as  possible  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  enlarge  these  camps  in  order  to  care  for  more  of  the 
great  number  of  consumptives  scattered  tliroughout  the  district.  The  doctors 
and  nurses  made  trips  to  villages,  the  former  traveling  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  yet  they  were  unable  to  visit  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  surgeon  at  Fort  St  Michael  gave  fi*ee  medical  aid  to  those  who  could 
not  pay. 

General  conditions. — ^The  Western  District  is  blessed  with  natural  resources 
tliat  could  care  for  many  times  the  number  of  natives  now  living  in  it.  The 
rivers  teem  with  fish — salmon  in  the  summer,  while  trout,  eels,  white  fi.sh, 
and  various  other  varieties  are  caught  during  the  winter.  At  almost  no  time 
during  the  year  are  the  natives  without  fresh  fish. 

The  tundra  is  covered  with  many  kinds  of  berries  that  are  easily  preserved 
for  winter  use ;  It  is  simply  necessary  to  store  them  in  a  cool  place  until  winter 
and  then  let  them  freeze.  The  hills  are  covered  with  reindeer  moss  sufficient 
to  supply  for  an  indefinite  time  a  hundred  thousand  reindeer.  The  only  work 
necessary  to  preserve  the  herds  is  to  keep  watch,  so  that  the  deer  do  not  stray 
away.  Fur-bearing  animals  are  found  in  sufl^clent  numbers  to  pay  for  more 
than  the  amount  of  supplies  that  should  be  purchased  from  the  stores.  There 
are  mink,  ermine,  muskrat,  land  otter,  white,  red,  sliver,  and  cross  foxes, 
with  an  occasional  black  one.  Marten  and  beaver  ai;p  quite  plentiful  in  certain 
localities.  Black  and  brown  bears,  a  few  caribou,  and  an  occasional  moose  are 
killed  annually.  The  streams  flowing  into  the  Yukon  River  drain  valleys  that 
would  supply  lumber  of  fair  quality,  so  that  every  native  could  have  a  good 
WTirm  house  and  enough  fuel  to  last  for  ages.  But  the  native  does  not  know 
how  to  utilize  all  that  nature  has  given  hlni ;  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government 
to  teach  him  how  to  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  what  is  so  lavishly  supplied 
him  by  a  generous  Creator;  he  must  be  trained  and  educated  to  utilize  his 
own  environment.  It  is  a  mistake  to  take  a  native  out  of  the  country  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever.  This  is  an  argument  for  the  establishment  of  vocational 
training  schools  In  each  district 

Vocational  scfiool, — ^A  vocational  school  for  the  Western  District  should  be 
located  on  the  lower  Yukon  River,  somewhere  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from 
Pilot  Station.  Suitable  ground  for  buildings,  fresh  water,  large  areas  for  agri- 
culture, good  graiAng  ground  for  reindeer,  timber,  and  fishing  sites  are  all 
found  In  this  area.  It  Is  also  centrally  located.  In  this  school  each  Industry 
of  value  to  the  natives  can  be  taught.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  could  learn  by 
actual  experience  the  best  method  of  doing  their  chosen  work.  A  reimbursable 
fund  of  $50,000  would  start  a  cooperative  store ;  It  would  also  sufllce  for  estab- 
lishing a  small  cannery,  where  all  kinds  of  food  would  be  put  up  for  local  needs 
and  for  exportation ;  It  would  start  a  sawmill  that  would  soon  pay  for  Itself  by 
furnishing  lumber  to  natives  and  whites ;  It  would  pay  for  the  power  boat  that 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  At  the  reindeer  herd  methotls  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  stock  could  be  tested;  the  by-products,  such  as  skins,  hoofs,  horns, 
tongues,  fat,  sinew,  bones,  and  offal  could  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage ; 
study  of  diseases  and  parasites  peculiar  to  reindeer  could  be  made,  and  un> 
doubtedly  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  would  be  saved.  Food  for  supplying  a 
fox  farm  could  be  derived  from  cannery  waste  and  the  offal  from  reindeer  car- 
casses. The  older  boys  and  girls  could  make  a  trip  to  the  nearest  sealing 
grounds  and  In  a  short  time  secure  enough  seal,  oogruk,  and  walrus  to  supply 
the  whole  school  with  oil,  fat,  and  skins.    The  doctor  and  nurse  In  charge  of 
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ttie  hospital  would  teach  sanitation  and  give  lessons  in  first  aid.  In  connection 
with  this  training  school,  adopted  for  the  natives,  would  also  be  a  church, 
hall,  and  wireless  plant,  all  placed  within  the  limits  of  a  reservation  of  suitable 
dimensions  to  give  room  for  expansion. 

When  we  realize  tliat  the  work  of  the  average  teacher  embraces  practically 
all  of  the  above  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  task  can  be  understood.  As 
the  teacher  can  only  give  a  little  time  to  each  subject,  progress  is  necessarily 
slow,  and  the  pupil  who  is  anxious  to  proceed  along  certain  lines  can  receive 
but  little  more  attention  than  the  others.  If  a  training  school  were  located  In 
the  district  the  teachers  could  select  suitable  pupils  and  assist  them  in  preparing 
for  entrance  to  the  vocational  school.  In  a  very  short  time  pupils  from  every 
section  of  the  district  would  be  in  attendance  and  the  plant  running  to  full 
capacity. 

Reindeer, — ^As  the  number  of  natives  owning  reindeer  increases  the  work  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  becomes  harder  and  requires 
more  time.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  natives  will  be  able  to  proi)erly 
manage  their  business  affairs,  and  the  reindeer  that  they  own  is  the  greatest 
business  that  they  can  possibly  have.  Therefore  the  Government  should  not 
relax  its  vigilance  over  owners  who  do  not  yet  ally  realize  the  groat  value 
that  the  deer  are  to  them  and  the  benefits  that  their  posterity  will  derive  from 
tliis  industry.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  bureau  has  concentrated  Its  efForta 
in  the  training  of  men  to  care  for  deer  and  the  introduction  of  deer  Into  new 
sections  of  the  country.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  these  men  must  be 
trained  in  the  management  of  their  business  affairs  and  taught  to  plan  for  the 
future  development  of  the  Industry  along  well-established  business  methods. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  some  of  the  missions  were  so  short-sighted  as  to 
overlook  the  future  possibilities  of  this  great  material  work  by  giving  out  the 
deer  placed  in  their  hands  without  placing  any  restrictions  or  regulations  rela- 
tive to  their  future  care.  These  same  missions  sold  tlie  deer  tlmt  were  put 
in  their  charge  for  distribution,  without  regard  for  the  moral  obligation  that 
they  had  viith  the  Government  It  is  needless  to  say  that  most  of  the  natives 
that  received  deer  from  them  are  following  their  example  and  are  disposing  of 
practically  the  only  productive  asset  they  have. 

A  few  of  the  Eskimos  who  own  large  numbers  of  reindeer  are  beginning  to 
realize  how  much  there  is  to  the  industry,  and  come  for  aid  and  instructions  at 
every  available  opportunity.  These  men  have  advanced  f&r  enough  to  see  that 
there  is  much  for  them  to  learn.  They  are  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  community, 
and  if  all  restrictions  were  removed  as  to  the  sale  of  female  deer  to  whites,  they 
would  not  sell.  It  is  only  when  practically  all  of  the  Eskimos  have  advanced 
to  this  stage  that  the  bureau  can  relax  Its  vigilance  and  feel  secure  that  its 
work  of  many  years  will  stand  the  test  of  self-management 

The  Government  herds  at  Hooper  Bay  and  Pilot  Station  have  been  moved, 
the  former  toward  the  Yukon  River,  while  the  latter  i^  now  located  at  Shageluk. 

Lomen  &  Ck).  purchased  two  large  herds  at  Unalakleet,  and  occupy  the 
ground  formerly  grazed  over  by  the  mission  deer,  and  by  the  Lapps.  Mr. 
Twitchell,  of  Iditarod,  Increased  his  herd  by  purchasing  a  large  number  from 
the  Lapps  located  near  Akiak.  Mr.  Kell  and  Mr.  Williams  also  purchased 
several  hundred  deer,  the  former  herding  his  deer  near  Ruby,  while  the  latter 
has  his  herd  near  the  Melozi  River.  With  deer  at  Iditarod,  Sliageluk,  Ruby» 
and  Melozi,  the  eastward  trend  is  now  a  reality.  Plans  are  now  in  progress 
for  driving  the  Goodnews  Bay  herd  to  Akiak  and  joining  it  with  the  Kalkag 
henl.  Then  this  lar^'e  herd  will  be  driven  to  Copper  Center,  and  the  Indiana 
of  interior  Alaska  will  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  industry. 
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The  lack  of  snow  during  tbe  winter  made  travel  so  difficult  that  the  reiadeer 
men  did  not  hold  the  annual  fair  at  Akiak.  The  fair  at  Shaktoolik  was  post- 
poned, and  finally  a  fair  was  held  at  Unalakleet.  The  Interest  shown  and  the 
work  done  was  of  a  nature  to  speak  volumes  for  the  good  accomplished  at  the 
gathering.  The  natives  were  encouraged  to  appoint  their  own  committees  and 
manage  their  affairs.  Several  meetings  were  in  their  charge,  and  only  rein- 
deer men  were  allowed  to  take  part  The  bureau's  representatives  outlined 
the  work  to  be  done,  gave  them  a  start,  and  then  left  them  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  assisting  only  when  some  problem  arose  that  had  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Alaskan  code.  These  fairs  are  a  wonderful  stimulus  for  the 
industry  and  are  invaluable  as  training  schools  and  should  be  continued. 

All  meat  offered  for  sale  brought  good  prices,  the  lowest  price  paid  being  20 
cents  a  pound  at  St  Michael. 

REPORT  OF  JOHN  H.  KILBTTCK,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

IN  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

With  the  exception  of  the  principal  teacher  in  Akiak,  the  teachers  in  the 
four  schools  In  the  Kuskokwim  region  were  new  to  the  work  among  the  Eskimos 
in  Alaska.  Although  much  handicapped  on  account  of  strange  conditions  of 
climate  and  of  people,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  all  of  the  teachers  reso- 
lutely coped  with  drawbacks.  The  village  work  was  especially  well  attended 
to,  and  in  this  way  the  new  teachers  quickly  won  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  natives.  The  teachers  who  remain  are  now  in  a  position  to  gain  greater 
results,  both  in  the  classrooms  and  In  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  general 
feeling  among  the  natives  is  in  favor  of  the  schools,  and  for  this  reason  the 
usual  rule  is  good  attendance  and  good  application  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
The  Eskimo  child  is  as  eager  for  learning  as  are  other  children,  and  it  learns 
quickly  from  a  successful  teacher. 

The  teachers  at  Bethel  had  to  contend  against  the  white  man*s  dance.  This 
form  of  amusement  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  natives;  the  white  men 
foster  it  and  do  everything  to  encourage  it.  The  natives  do  not  realize  as  yet 
that  they  are  paying  dearly  for  the  pleasure  they  get  out  of  these  dances. 
This  dancing  craze  has  just  come  to  Akiak,  but  the  sentiment  among  the  older 
people  against  dancing  is  strong  enough,  we  believe,  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
hold  of  the  people  to  any  great  extent.  After  the  teachers  had  emphatically 
set  forth  the  dangers  that  go  with  dancing,  the  natives  themselves  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  its  introduction  Into  their  village. 

At  Quinhagak  a  number  of  miners  and  prospectors  had  for  years  been  spend- 
ing their  winters.  Here  the  missionaries  and  the  teachers  have  forehandedly 
looked  after  the  social  part  of  the  village  life  by  furnishing  harmless  amuse- 
ments for  the  entire  community.  Amonp  the  communities  composed  of  natives 
end  whites,  Quninhagak  must  be  given  the  credit  of  being  the  best-behaved. 

There  is  another  dance  that  must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration,  and 
that  Is  the  native  dance  called  Kuvgagyagak,  a  dance  in  the  noture  of  a  potlatch. 
The  more  advanced  of  the  natives  are  giving  up  this  dance,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  become  obsolete  in  the  near  future.  One  village  invites  one  or  more  of  the 
other  villages  to  its  dance,  and  besides  entertaining  the  visitors,  it  will,  as  re- 
quested by  the  visitors,  turn  over  to  them  any  piece  of  personal  property  they 
request  Usually  the  hosts  not  only  dance  to  the  limit  of  their  wealth,  but  draw 
on  their  credit  as  well.  It  is  supposed  that  the  visitors  will  give  awny  stuff  to 
equal  or  even  excel  the  value  of  what  they  received  from  their  hosts,  but  this 
seldom  happens. 
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QuiKiUiDgok  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  evil  of  this  play  or  dance.  Th« 
Quigilllngofc  natives  had  made  a  good  catch  of  fish  in  the  summer,  and  in 
the  fall  after  the  ice  had  formed  they  further  increased  their  food  supply 
with  a  record  catch  of  tomcod.  The  previous  sealing  season  had  been  good, 
and  the  catch  of  fur  greater  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  people  were  never 
better  off  in  their  lives,  and  being  so  well  off  they  wanted  to  make  their  repu* 
tatlon.  Accordingly  they  invited  several  villages  to  a  play.  Each  individual 
wanted  to  outdo  some  rival  in  giving.  The  visitors  went  away  well  off,  taking 
even  the  guns  and  traps  of  the  hunter.  Before  the  play  was  over  a  storm  set 
in  and  lasted  a  long  time.  During  all  this  time  the  hosts  fed  their  guests  and 
their  dogs. 

Before  the  sealing  season  set  in  the  natives  of  Quigillingok  were  short  of 
food  and  many  were  at  the  point  of  starvation.  The  season  was  backward,  and 
if  relief  had  not  been  obtained  from  the  missionary  and  his  wife  almost  the 
entire  village  would  have  succumbed  to  hunger.  Rumors  of  their  condition 
reached  me.  I  deemed  it  wise  to  send  a  relief  party  with  reindeer  meat  and 
what  other  provisions  I  could  get  Three  fat  deer  were  butchered,  which,  with 
100  pounds  of  flour,  the  same  amount  of  beans,  and  25  pounds  of  prunes,  were 
dispatched  in  two  dog  sleds  May  3.  On  June  15  I  accompanied  the  missionary* 
Mr.  Drebert,  from  Bethel  in  his  motor  boat  to  Quigillingok.  From  the  store 
at  Bethel  I  obtained  500  pounds  of  flour,  8  cans  Eagle  milk,  8  cans  lardt 
and  100  pounds  com  meal.  We  found  32  people  at  Quigillingok ;  the  rest  had 
cither  gone  up  to  the  fishing  camp  or  were  still  at  the  sealing  camps.  These 
people  were  the  worst  off,  and  to  them  we  gave  the  above  provisions,  which 
would  tide  them  over  to  fishing  time.  We  found  one  woman  who  had  been 
left  by  her  sister  and  brother  to  die.  She  was  unable  to  stand,  and  as  she 
was  in  a  hut  that  had  no  roof,  water  and  slime  were  all  around  her.  She  just 
had  a  dry  spot  her  size;  no  food,  not  even  water  to  drink.  She  said  that 
she  was  waiting  for  the  end,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  We  made 
provision  for  her  care,  and  on  our  return  up  the  coast  we  looked  for  and 
finally  located  the  brother  and  sister.  X  made  it  plain  to  the  young  man 
that  something  not  very  pleasant  would  happen  to  him  If  he  did  not  at  once 
go  to  his  sister  and  take  care  of  her.  He  went,  and  the  woman  is  now  getting 
well  fast 

It  is  reported  that  children  were  allowed  to  starve,  which  may  be  true,  for 
the  people  became  dehumanized  by  hunger.  I  took  one  man  who  was  far  gone 
and  managed  to  get  him  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Lamb  worked  heroically  with  him« 
but  we  could  not  save  him;  he  died  July  14.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  visit  28 
bad  died  at  Quigillingok  and  18  in  the  surrounding  villages  as  a  direct  result 
from  this  shortage  of  food.  Since  then,  I  learned,  5  or  6  more  have  died. 
Quigillingok  had  a  population  of  300,  and  another  village,  Tshalin,  had  200. 
Food  conditions  were  unusually  bad  in  the  entire  Kuakowin  Valley,  but  these  two 
villages  suffered  the  most  The  stores  at  Bethel,  Akiak,  and  Quinhagak  were 
sold  out  early  in  the  spring ;  so  that  even  miners  and  prospectors  could  not  get 
a  pound  of  flour.  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  Lamb  donated  the  flour  and  beans  sent  to 
Quigillingok  in  May,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butzin  the  prunes;  Mr.  Butzin  placed 
the  dog  team  at  my  disposal,  and  later  the  launch,  all  free  of  cost.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drebert  and  his  wife,  for  the  way 
they  took  hold  of  the  situation,  giving  their  own  provisions  and  even  cooking 
for  as  many  as  180  people.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  feed  starving  folks  who 
wanted  more  than  was  good  for  them.  Now  that  the  people  have  recovered, 
they  are  loud  in  their  appreciation  of  this  unselfish  couple. 

The  lesson  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  There  was  no  occasion  for  this 
starvation ;  It  was  brought  about  by  that  play.    Other  people  who  did  not  have 
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00  great  a  supply  of  food  weathered  the  adverse  conditions  of  the  spring  In 
good  shape.  QoigilUngok  natives  will  have  to  work  hard  for  years  before  they 
will  get  over  the  effects  of  this  starvation.  The  dogs  are  all  gone,  nearly 
all  of  the  huts  have  been  bnmed.  There  are  many  widows  with  children  who 
will  have  to  be  helped  by  somebody.  This  is  a  good  time  for  either  the  Terri- 
torial or  the  Federal  Government  to  prohibit  these  potlatches. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educatl<Hi  is  commanding  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  by  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  Natives  of  Akiak.  This  hospital  is  a  boon  to  the  whole  valley. 
Patients  from  the  Yukon,  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Kuskokwim,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  from  the  bay  as  far  as  Goodnews  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  this  boon.  To  us  old-timers  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  see  so  many 
of  these  patients  return  home  cured.  The  building  is  a  credit  to  the  builder 
who,  virtually  single  handed,  stayed  with  his  job  and  did  such  conscientious 
work.  The  Kuskowin  people,  both  white  and  native,  are  proud  of  their 
hospital. 

And  now  what  do  we  need  more  on  the  Kuskokwim?  First  and  always  more 
money,  to  put  up  modem  schoolhouses  at  Bethel,  Akiak,  Quinhagak,  and  Keek, 
and  to  establish  new  schools.    Every  school  should  have  a  gymnasium. 


&EPO&T  OF  ABTHUB  H.  MILLEK,  STTPEBINTEHDEHT  OF  THE  80TFTE- 

WESTEEN    DISTBICT. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  I  have  traveled  by  boat,  train* 
automobile,  dog  team,  snowshoe-mushing,  and  on  foot  10,008  miles  on  tours  of 
inspection  of  schools  and  native  villages  and  attending  to  other  official  business 
in  connection  with  the  superintendent's  office.  These  tours  have  occupied  245 
days,  the  remainder  of  the  year  being  spent  in  the  office  at  headquarters.  Anchor- 
age. Alaska.  Anchorage  lias  not  only  proved  a  practical  working  center  for 
the  administering  of  the  affairs  of  the  district,  but  has  made  possible  giving 
special  attention  to  the  natives  of  the  Cook  Inlet  region.  In  this  rapidly  de- 
veloping section  the  resources  of  the  country  are  being  utilized  for  commercial 
purposes.  Inadequate  provision  is  made  for  the  native  during  the  readjustment 
and  special  attention  must  therefore  be  given  him. 

All  of  our  attempts  to  reach  the  school  at  Akhlok  have  thus  far  been  un- 
successful. This  is  partly  due  to  Its  inaccessible  location,  and  partly  to  trying 
to  include  it  in  our  itinerary  when  en  route  to  other  schools,  and  do  so  without 
excessive  expenditure  of  the  travel  authoriKation.  From  the  information  I  whs 
able  to  obtain  while  on  Kodiak  Island,  there  is  a  population  of  50  or  75  natives 
at  Karluk  who  are  without  school  privileges.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  need 
for  more  effective  medical  relief  for  the  natives  of  Akhiok. 

In  Knik  and  its  vicinity  is  a  native  population  of  more  than  100.  Nearly  all 
of  the  white  residents  of  Knik  have*  moved  away  from  there  since  the  coming 
of  the  rcdlroad.  The  Territory  having  maintained  a  school  at  Knik,  the  writer 
discussd  with  the  Territorial  commissioner  the  advisability  of  arranging  a 
transfer  of  the  school  building  belonging  to  the  Territory  to  the  Bureau  of 
Eklucatlon. 

There  is  also  great  need  for  a  school  at  Perry.  This  village  is  practically 
Isolated  from  civilised  life,  except  as  the  natives,  numbering  about  100,  visit  the 
canneries  at  Ohignik,  more  than  60  miles  up  the  peninsula.  When  we  visited 
Perry  last  May  we  were  agreeably  surprised  when  the  natives  hoisted  the 
American  flag  as  the  steamer  Dor^  approached  th^r  village.    These  natives 
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bave  taken  exceil^dt  care  of  the  bouses  built  for  tbem  by  tbe  GoFeroment  In 
1912,  when  tbey  were  brougbt  as  refugees  from  tbe  Katmal  Tolcanlc  eruption 
to  this  excellent  bunting  and  trapping  region  as  tli^r  future  borne.  Many  of 
tbe  22  bouses  visited  by  tbe  writer  were  well  kept  and  clean.  Tbe  building  now 
occupied  by  tbe  trader  would  answer  as  a  temporary  living  quarters  for  a 
teacber  and  as  a  scboolroom  until  a  scbool  building  can  be  built 

Tbe  Income  of  tbese  natives  last  year  was  $1,100.  This  was  derived  exclu- 
sively from  tbe  sale  of  furs.  If  tbese  furs  had  been  sold  at  auction  in  Seattle 
they  would  liave  brougbt  three  times  that  amount,  and  $500  expended  last  year 
for  the  relief  of  destitution  among  these  natives  would  bave  been  saved.  Be- 
tween 30  and  40  children  at  this  village  have  no  school  privileges  or  dvilizlug 
influence.  I  recommend  that  a  school  be  established  at  Perry  during  the  fiscal 
year  1918-19. 

The  need  of  a  more  clearly  defined  policy, — There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
well-defined  understanding  as  to  tbe  responsibility  for  the  care  and  education 
of  certain  classes  of  natives  on  tbe  part  of  the  Territory.  In  several  instances 
the  United  States  district  judge  for  this  district,  who  is  custodian  of  tbe  Indi- 
gent fund,  has  referred  calls  for  medical  aid  and  assistance  to  breed  natives  to 
this  office,  for  whom  it  is  our  understanding  that  tbe  Bureau  of  Eklucation  can 
not  be  held  responsible.  We  therefore  feel  the  need  for  a  more  clearly  defined 
policy  establishing  the  responsibility  of  this  bureau  before  the  Territorial  offi- 
cials and  tbe  public  in  cf^^es  of  this  kind. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  communities  in  the  Southwestern  District, 
and  very  likely  some  in  tbe  other  districts,  where  the  Territorial  schools  bave 
a  small  enrollment  and  native  children  are  living  in  tbe  same  community,  but 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  native  school,  ^hese 
native  children  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Territorial  scbool  only  in  rare  in- 
stances, and  then  at  the  option  of  the  local  school  board.  Where  schools  are 
already  established  it  appears  to  be  impracticable  to  compel  tbe  parents  of 
white  children  to  place  their  children  in  the  same  schoolroom  with  natives.  It 
appears  theoretically  plausible,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  impracticable.  However,  in 
communities  where  all  the  patrons  of  the  school  petition  for  a  scbool  for  mixed 
races  permission  should  be  granted  accordingly.  Evidence  that  this  matter  is 
receiving  consideraticMi  in  tbe  T^ritory  is  shown  by  tbe  following  letter  to  me 
from  Gov.  Riggs,  June  20, 191S: 

I  bave  your  letter  of  June  12,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  school  at 
Chitina,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  sdiool,  and 
trust  that  some  plan  may  be  evolved  whereby  the  native  children  can  be  given 
a  mea.su  re  of  relief.  The  question  of  schooling  of  native  children  with  the 
whites  is  a  matter  that  we  should  endeavor  to  correct  by  legrlslatlon  during  the 
coming  session.  I  think  that  where  a  school  district  applies  for  permision  to 
establish  a  school  for  mixed  races  they  should  be  given  authority  to  do  so.  For 
instance,  on  the  Koyukuk  we  bave  an  application  for  tbe  establishment  of  a 
school  district  at  Wiseman,  which  w^  are  unable  to  grant  owing  to  the  fact  that 
4  of  the  10  children  of  school  are  are  not  of  the  white  race.  I  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  your  suggestions  concerning  proposed  legislation. 

MomU  of  the  natives, — ^There  is  less  Immorality  and  debauching  of  natives 
living  in  this  district  at  tbe  present  time  than  for  many  years.  There  is  still 
far  too  much.  The  "dry  law,"  which  went  into  effect  throughout  Alaska  on 
January  1,  1918,  is  one  of  tbe  best  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  native. 

Patriotic  adiriUet  of  natives. — ^The  natives  of  the  Southwestern  District  are 
not  only  intens*  iy  interested  in  learning  the  facts  concerning  the  present  war,  but 
tJiey  have  everywhere  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  them 
by  their  benefactor,  the  United  States  Government,  by  doing  what  they  can  to 
help  to  win  tbe  war.    The  more  prosperous  villages  bave  contributed  cash 
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donations  to  the  Red  Cross  work,  and  in  the  villages  where  they  were  unable 
to  give  cash  they  have  voluntarily  made  articles  to  be  sold,  and  part  or  all  of 
the  proceeds  from  such  sales  have  been  given  to  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Re- 
ports show  that  not  less  than  $500  has  been  given  to  Red  Cross  work  by  natives 
of  this  district,  and  after  the  fishing  season  more  will  be  contributed  by  them. 

Home  guard  organizations  for  military  drill  among  natives  at  the  different 
schools  are  in  process  of  formation. 

Many  of  the  articles  shown  at  the  Anchorage  Industrial  Fair  will  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  help  finance  the  campaign  against  "  Kaiserism.*' 

Health,  sanitation,  and  economic  conditions. — ^There  has  been  no  serious 
epidemic  during  the  year.  About  one-half  of  the  school  reports  show  about  an 
equal  number  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Copper  River  and  Cook  Inlet  regions 
have  had  a  slightly  greater  number  of  deaths  than  of  births. 

The  villages  of  Kogglung  and  Akhiok  have  had  considerable  sickness.  Con- 
sidering the  long  and  unusually  severe  winter,  health  conditions  have  been 
good.  Monthly  reports  of  the  teachers  indicate  conscientious  and  faithful  work 
on  their  part  in  rendering  medical  assistance  to  the  natives  during  sicknesa 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  teachers  having  nursed  the  sick  through  long 
periods  of  .illness  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 

At  those  schools  where  water  was  obtained  from  swampy  ground  the  en- 
deavor has  been  made  to  improve  the  source  of  supply  by  driving  of  sand 
points  that  were  sent  by  the  Supply  and  Disbursing  Office.  These  well  points 
have  thus  far  not  been  in  all  cases  a  success,  and  the  villages  of  Unalaska  and 
Tatltlek  should  have  a  gravity  water  system  to  supply  the  schools  and  villages. 
The  water  supply  at  Tyonek  should  also  be  piped  from  higher  ground  to  the 
school  building  and  village. 

The  great  exodus  from  Alaska  on  account  of  the  war  is  creating  a  scarcity 
of  labor,  and  we  are  making  every  effort  to  induce  employers  to  at  least  try 
native  labor  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  living.  For  the  first 
time  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  is  employing  about  25  natives  of  the  Copper 
River  to  do  road  work  on  the  Valdez-Fairbanks  trail.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Copper  River  Railroad  and  the  engineer  in  charge  of  railroad  construction 
for  the  Alaskan  engineering  commission,  kindly  consented  to  employ  native 
labor  and  report  their  work  quite  satisfactory.  About  25  of  the  English  Bay 
natives  have  been  employed  at  the  iron  mine  at  Port  Chatham.  This  action, 
we  hope,  will  reduce  the  destitution  in  the  Copper  River  and  Cook  Inlet  regions. 

The  Tyonek  Native  Cooperative  Store  is  an  evidence  of  the  improved  economic 
conditions  at  this  village.  This  enterprise  was  started  on  but  $950  capital 
stock,  $950  loaned  the  st(  :c  by  the  teacher,  and  on  credit.  Five  hundred  pairs 
of  first-quality  snow  shoes  were  made  by  the  natives  and  sold  in  Anchorage  for 
$3.15  per  pair.  A  net  profit  of  $397.14  was  made  the  first  year,  from  sales 
amounting  to  $3,740.05.  This  spring  $1,100  more  was  subscribed  by  the  natives 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  store.  With  a  successful  fishing  season  they  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  in  this  amount,  but  the  king  salmon  run  has  been  almost 
a  failure,  and  unless  the  red  salmon  run  is  good  most  of  this  amount  can  not  be 
paid  in  before  another  year. 

Economic  progress  at  Tetilek  is  in  part  sho>\Ti  by  the  fieet  of  15  jpower  boats, 
which  is  the  principal  factor  in  enabling  the  natives  of  that  village  to  earn 
$25,000  per  year  fishing  for  the  canneries  and  towing  timbers  to  the  mines  and 
canneries.    Five  years  ago  these  natives  had  no  boats  except  dories. 

In  1916  the  Copper  River  Indians,  through  the  extensive  cannery  fishing  In 
the  Copper  River,  were  made  almost  destitute  wards  of  the  Bureau  of  Eda<^ 
cation,  necessitating  the  sending  of  large  quantities  of  supplies  each  year  since 
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that  time.  It  was  deemed  bad  policy  to  give  the  native  these  supplies  outright 
if  he  was  well  and  able  to  worls.  A  building  was  needed  in  which  to  store  these 
supplies,  or  to  be  used  as  a  store  building  in  case  the  natives  ever  became 
prosperous  enough  to  start  a  store  of  their  own.  The  labor  in  construction 
of  this  building  was  given  by  the  Ck)pper  River  Indians  in  return  for  destitu- 
tion supplies.  Most  of  the  material  was  also  obtained  by  their  labor  from 
the  timber  adjacent  to  the  school  building.  The  logs  were  cut,  hauled,  and 
peeled  by  the  natives.  The  door  and  window  frames  and  rafters  were  whip- 
sawed  from  the  logs,  entirely  by  the  natives.  These  natives  do  not  expect 
aid  from  the  Government  without  giving  something  in  return. 

The  work  of  the  schools  in  the  Southwestern  District  shows  steady  advance- 
ment. The  teachers,  without  exception,  have  rendered  conscientious  service. 
Teachers  who  succeed  in  their  work  among  natives  at  isolated  stations  in  Alaska 
deserve  high  commendation.  They  must  be  self-generating  dynamos  of  energy. 
Theirs  is  a  work  for  humanity;  and  the  uplifter  of  humanity,  though  as  a  rule 
not  highly  paid  in  dollars  and  cents,  has  many  rewards. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  service  rendered  the  Bureau  of  Education  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Bear  in  transporting  the  teachers  and  myself  and  supplies  from 
Unalaska  to  Atka  Island,  and  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Capt.  Uberroth  in 
doing  so  much  for  our  comfort  and  convenience  during  the  voyage. 


KSPORT  OF  CHARLES  W.  HAWKESWORTH,  SUPERDTTEHDEHT  OF  THE 

SOUTHEASTERN  DISTRICT. 

This  year  special  endeavor  has  been  made  to  secure  confidence  in  the  children 
just  beginning  their  school  life.  Those  of  us  who  have  spent  several  years  in 
teaching  the  native  children  of  Alaska  have  been  handicapped  by  having  pupils 
in  the  upper  grades  who  had  not  received  proper  training  when  they  first  went 
to  school.  To  assist  in  giving  the  youngest  pupils  the  right  start  we  experi- 
mented in  two  schools  with  kindergarten  methods  and  materiaL  In  Metlakatla 
the  success  we  anticipated  was  fully  realized,  while  in  Klawock  the  teacher, 
on  account  of  sickness,  had  to  give  up  her  work  and  return  to  her  home  in  the 
States. 

Another  important  aim  has  been  to  create  in  the  parents  an  interest  in  the 
work  their  children  are  doing.  Experience  teaches  that  childr^i  will  not  get 
full  value  from  their  school  unless  their  parents  see  the  need  of  education.  By 
the  means  of  monthly  bulletins  sent  to  the  13  teachers  in  the  district,  showing 
exactly  the  progress  made,  we  have  created  a  local  pride  in  each  school  and 
in  each  town  to  have  the  school  as  near  the  100  per  cent  mark  as  possible. 
Usually  what  has  been  successful  in  one  native  village  becomes  well  advertised 
in  the  others  and  each  wants  the  same  work.  Thus  by  creating  a  good-natured 
rivalry  between  the  towns  in  the  district  all  are  feeling  the  benefit  of  progressive 
education. 

Another  incentive  we  have  introduced  in  the  district  this  year  is  graduation 
exerdsea  The  calls  from  the  canneries  usually  come  to  the  natives  just  before 
school  closes,  and  one  by  one  the  families  pack  up  their  belongings  and  sail 
away  for  their  summer  work,  leaving  only  a  few  pupils  to  complete  the  school 
year.  That  has  meant  that  the  interest  dragged,  and  the  last  day  of  the  school 
was  without  the  meaning  that  it  has  for  white  children.  To  Metlakatla  belongs 
the  credit  of  introducing  into  the  schools  of  southeast  Alaska  the  first  com- 
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mencemMit  exercises,  two  girls  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade.  Hydaburg 
has  even  more  in  the  eighth  grade  than  did  Metlalcatla,  but  tlie  boys  had  to 
leave  school  before  the  year  ended,  so  only  four  were  there  for  the  examinations. 

The  examinations  at  both  Metlokatla  and  at  Hydaburg  were  those  prepared 
by  the  Territorial  commissioner  of  education,  Mr.  L.  D.  Henderson,  for  the 
children  of  the  white  schools  of  the  Territory,. and  our  children  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  examinations  they  were  to  get  They  all  did  exceed- 
ingly well,  showing  that  as  we  get  more  intensive  work  in  the  earlier  grades 
and  keep  the  children  for  the  full  term  of  school  we  shall  be  able  to  graduaie 
boys  and  girls  from  the  eighth  grade  who  are  as  well  prepared  as  are  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  white  schools. 

The  introduction  of  the  school  fair  in  the  district  has  without  doubt  been  of 
far-reaching  value  to  the  towns  of  southeast  Alaska.  The  first  fair  was  held 
at  Metlakatla  in  the  spring  of  1917.  B^xhlbits  were  forwarded  to  it  from 
about  two-thirds  of  the  schools  and  visitors  came  from  neighboring  towns. 
The  second  fair  was  held  at  Hydaburg  the  first  week  in  March,  1918.  Exhibits 
were  forwarded  from  many  of  the  schools ;  about  40  people  sailed  to  Hydaburg 
from  Metlakatla,  while  160  of  the  Klawock  people  came  for  the  fair. 

The  second  fair  was  the  first  real  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  value  of 
neighboring  towns  getting  together  to  see  what  their  children  could  do  and 
what  the  children  from  other  schools  were  doing.  Fathers  and  mothers  are 
very  proud  of  their  children,  and  it  hurts  them  to  see  their  children  spelled 
down,  when,  if  they  had  attended  school  regularly,  they  might  have  won  the 
contests. 

Not  only  do  the  children  derive  great  benefit  from  these  fairs;  the  parents 
are  also  benefited.  One  man  at  the  Hydaburg  fair  made  the  remark  that  at 
the  first  fair  almost  none  of  the  delegates  ventured  to  stand  upon  their  feet  and 
talk  out  their  Ideas  In  the  EngHsh  language,  but  that  at  the  second  fair  all  the 
speakers  spoke  In  English,  and  they  talked  with  conviction. 

These  annual  fairs  promote  civic  improvements.  The  Klawock  people  built 
a  sidewalk  through  their  town,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  when  they  knew  that 
the  fair  was  to  be  held  in  Klawock.  Natives  are  apt  to  be  careless  about  keeping 
up  their  houses  and  sheds,  but  when  they  know  that  people  from  neighboring 
towns  are  coming  to  visit  them  then  they  hasten  to  make  their  surroundings 
presentable. 

As  soon  as  school  started  last  fall  I  adopted  the  policy  of  sending  out  monthly 
bulletins  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  district.  These  bulletins  contained  sugges- 
tions for  civic  improvement,  a  summary  of  the  monthly  report  cards  in  order 
that  each  teacber  might  see  the  percentage  of  attendance  his  school  had  made 
In  comparison  with  others,  and  make  a  special  effort  to  raise  the  average  attend- 
ance of  his  school.  The  bulletins  also  contained  statements  of  the  Red  Cross 
work  of  the  schools  In  the  district.  The  natives  of  southeast  Alaska  have  beei: 
most  loyal  in  their  support  of  every  patriotic  move  presented  to  them.  Prae- 
tically  all  the  sewing  of  the  schools  has  been  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  little 
children  have  made  their  socks  for  the  soldiers.  I  am  forwarding  a  list  by 
schools  of  the  money  contributed  by  the  schools  and  townspeople,  as  well 
as  of  the  work  done. 

For  the  first  time  natives  of  Alaska  are  subscribing  for  local  newspapers. 
One  editor  agreed  to  give  us  three  columns  of  his  paper,  If  we  needed  It,  for 
the  native  news  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  I  instructed  each  of  the  teachers 
to  have  the  advanced  pupils  write  the  Items  of  interest  in  their  towns,  edit  the 
articles,  and  forward  them  to  the  pai)er  for  publication.    However,  as  this  was 
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a  new  departure,  It  did  not  meet  with  the  success  we  expected.  About  50 
natives  have  mbsciibed  for  papers  In  order  to  get  the  Alaskan  news  as  well  as 
the  news  of  the  world  war,  In  which  they  are  very  greatly  interested.  Many 
of  the  younger  native  men  feel  that  an  Injustice  has  been  done  them  In  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  s^ective-druft  law  for  Alaska.  They  want  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  democracy  in  this  World  War,  not  only 
in  giving  their  money  and  tlie  work  of  their  hands  but  even  their  lives  that 
"  government  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

The  native  people  have  at  last  begun  to  take  a  vital  Interest  in  securing  the 
certificates  of  citizenship.  The  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  "To  define 
and  establish  the  political  status  of  certain  native  Indians  within  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,"  became  a  law  April  27,  1915,  but  during  the  following  two  years 
only  four  men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  right  granted.  Their  reason  was 
that  they  were  bom  on  American  soil  and  needed  no  certificate  to  prove  their 
citizenship. 

This  matter  dragged  along  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  December 
15,  1917,  ruled  that  "  Indians  or  native  Alaskan  occupants  (of  land)  who  have 
secured  certificates  of  dtiaenship  under  the  Territorial  laws  of  Alaska,  shall  be 
treated  in  all  respects  like  vrhite  citizenship  occupants.*'  Wrom  the  time  this 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  became  known  in  the  district  the  natives  have  been 
most  anxious  to  secure  the  certificates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  examinations  which  our  teachers  are  required  to 
give  to  applicants,  this  office  has  prepared  a  list  of  35  questions  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  Government  which  an  applicant  for  citizenship  must  answer  and 
understand  before  the  teacher  will  make  favorable  recommendation  to  the 
district  judge  upon  the  application  of  the  nativa 
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>  No  report. 

>No  matarial  formaking  gannenta  waa  laoitved  ostll  attar  aoiUMl  oloMd. 
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SECTION   2 REPORTS   BY  PHYSICIANS. 


REPORT  BY  BR.  JAXE8  P.  XOOHBY,  IH  CHARGE  OF  HOSPITAL  AT 

JVRrEATT. 

The  hospital  at  Juneau  has  continued  to  increase  In  popularity,  and  as  the 
natives  learn  more  of  what  can  be  done  for  them  they  will  continue  to  patronize 
the  Institution  in  increasing  numbers. 

I  have  felt  encouraged  with  the  work  because  this  year  I  have  had  more  of 
the  acute  cases — those  cases  where  more  can  be  hoped  for  on  account  of  an 
early  operation.  It  shows  that  they  are  becoming  educated  to  the  advantages 
of  modern  medicine  and  surgery.  Even  their  medicine  man  or  witch  doctor 
cume  for  treatment  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  results. 

I  find  that  there  is  still  much  superstition  among  the  natives,  and  I  believe 
it  will  take  many  more  years  to  eradicate  It;  perhaps  it  never  will  be  entirely 
eradicated.  During  the  year  I  have  come  in  contact  with  two  cases  where  their 
belief  in  witches  had  very  nearly  caused  the  death  of  two  people.  The  intent 
was  to  kill,  no  doubt,  but  fortunately  it  did  not  succeed.  Recently  I  visited  a 
case  where  an  old  man  was  allowed  to  suffer  from  neglect  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  accused  of  being  a  witch  doctor.  However,  even  though  there  is  still 
this  superstition  to  contend  with,  the  hospital  work  Is  extending  its  area  of 
usefulness.  I  find  that  all  parts  of  this  district  have  been  reached  by  the 
hospital  and  even  some  places  beyond  its  limits.  We  had  one  case  from  British 
Columbia  and  another  from  Copper  Center.  This  man  from  Copper  Center  was 
sent  to  us  because  at  the  time  he  could  not  reach  the  hospital  in  his  district 

About  half  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  hospital  were  from  the  two  towns 
of  Juneau  and  Douglas.  The  greater  number  of  the  surgical  cases  have  been 
from  other  towns  and  villages.  .  Sitka  comes  first,  Killisnoo  second,  Hoonah 
third,  with  18,  16,  and  11,  respectively,  and  the  remaining  47  from  Yakutat  at 
the  westward  to  Hydaburg  on  the  south,  almost  every  town  and  village  having 
been  represented.  We  have  had  patients  from  Skagway,  Haines,  Klukwan, 
Funter  Bay,  Chatham,  Gambler  Bay,  Hawk  Inlet,  Auk  Bay,  Kake,  Karheen, 
Klawak,  Metlakatla,  Ketchikan,  and  Wrangell. 

The  total  admissions  from  July  1,  1917,  to  May  31,  1918,  were  165,  repre- 
senting 3,0^f  days*  treatment. 

During  the  month  of  May  our  admissions  showe<l  a  marked  decrease,  and 
much  of  that  was  due  to  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  state  of  health,  and 
early  fishing  season.  Some  one  has  said,  "The  native  hasn*t  time  to  be  sick 
in  the  summer."  In  a  sense  that  is  true,  for  they  are  exceedingly  busy  at 
that  time  preparing  for  the  fishing  season. 

The  past  winter  has  been  a  rather  trying  one  on  everybody,  more  especially 
the  natives  in  the  villages  of  Douglas  and  Juneau.  There  is  so  much  snow  that 
they  have  been  shut  in  more  than  usual.  But  even  so,  I  think  the  general 
health  has  been  comparatively  good.  The  most  important  factor  has  been  the 
uniformity  of  weather.  It  is  the  sudden  changes  that  play  havoc  with  most 
of  us.  The  weather  this  spring  being  ideal  helped  to  ameliorate  the  otherwise 
unfavorable  conditions.    The  snow  disappeared  rapidly. 

One  of  the  important  things  that  has  occurred  this  year  was  the  inauguration 
of  a  training  school  for  native  nurses.  We  have  only  one  pupil  nurse,  but  she 
has  made  splendid  progress.  Miss  Scott  is  a  young  woman  of  unusual  qualities 
and  vei7  capable.    There  have  been  several  who  made  application  for  training. 
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but  with  one  exertion  they  were  too  young  or  not  suitable  In  other  respects, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  management. 

Thus  we  have  carried  into  effect  one  of  the  long  planned  policies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  one  that  is  expected  to  develop  into  a  great  good  to 
the  native.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  the  nurse  in  training  a  course  of  study, 
as  well  as  practical  training,  so  that  she  might  have  a  better  understanding 
of  her  work. 

The  general  class  or  kind  of  work  this  year  has  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  last  year.  I  have  not  had  quite  so  many  major  operations  this  year,  but 
some  of  them  were  more  serious.  Unfortunately  there  were  several  cases  that 
had  waited  too  long,  which  made  their  chance  of  recovery  slight 

A  rtoum^  of  the  work  follows:  Laparotomies,  23;  gall  bladder  cases,  1; 
hernias,  4;  n^hrectomy,  1;  cancer,  3;  amputations,  5;  cystotomy,  1;  bone 
cases,  4 ;  adenitis,  2 ;  circumcisions,  3 ;  perineorrhaphy,  5 ;  curetages,  5 ;  ethmoi- 
ditis  and  polypus,  1 ;  hemorrhoids,  1 ;  anal  fistula,  1 ;  tonsil  cases,  19 ;  deliveries 
in  the  hospital,  10.  I  have  attended  several  deliveries  in  the  villages  during 
the  year. 

Aside  from  two  or  three  cases  of  Influenza  we  have  had  no  contagious 
diseases.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  pneumonia,  about  evenly  divided  between 
the  adults  and  children.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
that  came  to  the  clinic,  which  needed  hospital  care  and  attention. 

We  have  made  a  few  repairs  and  Improvements  on  our  hospital  building, 
which  make  it  much  more  comfortable  and  efficient.  Since  the  weather  haa 
permitted  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  the  grounds  about  the  building 
more  attractive  and  sanitary.  But  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  grounds 
will  be  in  keeping  with  our  building. 


AHHIIAL  BEPOBT  OF  DR.  FRANK  W.  LAMB,  IN  CHARGE  OF  HOSPITAL  AX 

AEXAK. 

The  hospital  which  was  under  construction  when  I  arrived  was  finished  tlie 
middle  of  January,  and  the  first  patient  was  admitted  on  the  26th  of  that 
month. 

Patients  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  McGrath,  Salmon  River, 
Marshall,  Anvik,  Bethol,  Quinhagak,  Idltarod,  and  QuigiUink.  This  proves 
that  the  hospital  is  centrally  located  and  a  good  field  for  work. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year :  Hospital  cases, 
33,  number  of  days  treatment,  639;  out  patients,  377,  number  of  treatments, 
2327;  surgical  cases,  14,  number  of  treatments,  233;  obstretical  cases,  11 
number  of  treatments,  69. 

Natives  were  treated  in  the  following  villages  which  I  visited  during  the 
year:  Anvik,  Bennetts,  Marshall,  Russian  Mission,  Tundra  villages,  and  all 
settlements  along  the  Kuskokwim  River  from  Bethel  to  McGrath. 

Some  of  the  tubercular  cases  have  been  treated  in  tents.  The  natives  have 
been  instructed  In  regard  to  tuberculosis,  that  it  can  be  prevented  and  cured, 
but  not  by  the  way  they  are  now  living.  A  slide  was  made  from  a  tuberculous 
gland  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  all  of  the  natives  both  young  and 
old  were  brought  to  see  it.  It  seemed  to  make  quite  an  impression.  They  were 
also  shown  pictures  of  the  diseased  conditions  caused  by  tuberculosis. 

There  are  only  three  or  four  cabins  in  the  village  that  are  clean  and  fairly 
well  ventilated;  the  rest  are  dirty  and  insanitary  and  poorly  ventilated.  We 
exitect  these  natives  to  build  in  a  short  time.    It  is  not  much  work  to  get  the 
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nativefl  to  pat  in  ventilators,  but  it  is  a  fwobtem  to  prevent  tiiem  from  closlns 
the  opening  with  clotha 

This  spring  the  hospital  grounds  were  cleaned  and  drained.  Brush  was 
piled  and  burned.  Several  larg^e  holes  that  had  been  old  igloos  were  partly 
filled  with  dirt  These  holes  have  been  nsed  for  a  dumping  ground  and  were 
very  insanitary.  The  burying  ground,  which  was  a  short  distance  back  of  the 
hospital,  has  been  closed.  The  problem  of  cldfting  up  the  old  council  hall  was 
solved  this  spring  by  the  high  water  caving  it  in.  All  the  pools  of  stagnant 
water  were  drained. 
The  natives  all  put  in  gardens  tliis  q>ring.  Tliey  are  all  good  gardenera 
There  were  42  deaths  on  the  lower  Kuskokwfm  River,  from  Quigilliiik  down 
for  60  miles.  The  ftdlure  of  the  seal  hunt  on  account  of  the  heavy  lee  in  the 
bay  and  a  lar^B  potlatch  tliat  was  lield  was  the  cause  of  their  shortage  of  fbod. 
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The  work  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  preceding  year. 
Two  regular  visits  a  week  were  made  to  the  village  of  Tatitlek.  On  one  visit 
the  children  were  seen  in  the  schoolroom  and  special  attention  given  to  eyeSp 
teeth,  and  throats.  The  children  were  questioned  by  the  teacher  as  to  the 
health  of  those  at  home,  and  any  case  of  sickness  reported  was  given  attention. 
On  the  other  weekly  visit  q;>ecial  attention  was  given  to  tlie  adults  and  children 
not  of  school  age. 

Among  the  eye  diseases  of  children  gonorrhoea  played  the  chief  rOle.  nils 
I  think  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  adults  are  very  slow  to  report  the  existence  of 
the  disease,  and  being  very  insanitary  in  tl^eir  habits  about  tlxe  homes  the 
disease  is  contracted  by  the  children  largely  through  the  use  of  towels  and 
bedclothes.  It  seems  impossible  to  convey  to  the  adults  the  idea  of  infection' 
and  the  danger  of  transmitting  a  disease  from  one  to  another  through  the  use 
of  dirty  dishes,  towels,  and  bedclothes.  Ten  separate  cases  of  gonorrheal  eye 
infection  were  treated,  and  two  of  these  had  reinfection. 

Through  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mrs.  Cook,  the  teacher,  in  giving  routine 
treatment  daily  in  certain  cases,  the  results  in  nearly  all  were  very  satis- 
factory. In  no  case  was  the  eyesight  lost.  I  made  it  a  routine  procedure  to 
protect  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  by  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  or  argyroL  I  had 
only  one  case  of  gonorrheal  eyes  in  the  newborn  and  this  was  one  we  missed 
in  the  prophylactic  treatment. 

Bad  teeth  are  a  source  of  much  trouble  among  the  children.  Practically  all 
of  them  have  bad  teeth.  There  were  many  cases  of  abscesses  due  to  de- 
cayed teeth,  and  many  cases  of  ill  health  were  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by 
the  condition  of  the  mouth.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  dental  carles  is  tlu* 
sole  cause  of  many  serious  and  distressing  conditions  of  ill  health,  such 
as  rheumatic  conditions,  gastric  catarrh,  and  probably  also  appendicitis  and 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  bowel,  Indirectly.  The  adults  as  a  rule  have  good 
teeth,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  universal  presence  of  bad  teeth 
among  the  children.  They  eat  much  cheap  candy  and  usually  that  of  the 
colored  variety.  They  take  no  care  of  the  teeth  as  a  rule.  Both  the  temporary 
and  permanent  teeth  are  extensively  affected,  and  it  seems  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  younger  generation  will  be  almost  toothless  at  the  age  of 
25  or  30.  It  would  be  a  great  boom  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  these  children, 
if  they  could  be  cared  for  by  a  good  dentist  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
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Syphilis  wa«  not  as  prevalent  as  might  be  expected,  although  lnherite<l 
syphilis  may  be  quite  a  factor  In  the  condition  of  the  teeth  among  the  children. 
Four  eases  of  chronic  syphilis  were  treated  during  the  six  months.  I  did  not 
wv  a  case  of  primary  or  early  secondai*y  syphilis.  The  syphilitics  were 
treated  by  neosalvarsan  and  mercury ;  the  former  given  intravenously. 

Tuberculosis  continues  to  be  the  great  plague  for  the  native  of  this  district. 
Six  deaths  were  directly  due  to  this  disease,  and  in  several  childrea  or  Infants 
this  was  probably  an  indirect  cause.  Irregular  and  poor  nourishment  part  of 
the  time,  together  with  ignorance  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  account  largely 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  and  the  difficulty  in  combating  it.  In  one  of 
the  more  progressive  families,  where  the  father  and  one  child  were  tubercular, 
it  was  surprising  how  much  better  they  got  along  than  in  the  fcumiUes  where 
ail  instructions  were  disregarded  and  no  attention  given  to  proper  food  or 
fresh  air  in  crowded  rooms.  The  child,  a  little  girl  of  10,  had  both  lungs 
affected,  and  examination  of  the  ^utum  showed  it  teaming  with  tubercular 
bacilli.  When  I  saw  her  last  she  bad  gained  tn  weight  and  was  looking 
splendid.  I  believe  she  will  get  well.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  combating 
disease  among  thee  children  is  that  the  ignorant  and  conscienceless  parents  do 
not  give  them  half  a  chance.  I  believe  that  as  the  younger  generation  grows 
up  the  work  of  the  conscientious  teachers  in  the  schools  will  begin  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  homes,  and  when  the  home  conditions  are  better,  great  tilings  can 
be  accomplished  in  tlie  schools  for  the  i^sical,  mental,  afid  moral  good  of  these 
peopla 


AJSnSTIAL  REPORT  OF  UR8.  L.  0.  PETRIE,  IHTRSE  AT  ST.  HICHAEL,  IH 

WESTERN  ALASKA. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  I  have  had  1,912  cases,  have  visited  803  village 
pati«its,  treated  773  bed  patients,  given  5,934  treatments,  and  made  3,877  house 
visits.  This  includes  visits  and  treatments  given  on  the  foUowhig  trips  out  of 
St  Michael :  Sourdough  and  Stebbins,  July  30,  1917 ;  all  the  fish  camps  on  the 
coast  of  St.  Michael  Island  and  on  the  canal,  December  10,  1917,  January  15, 
1918,  and  February  28,  1918;  Egg  Island,  May  15,  and  KUkitarik,  May  30,  1918. 

There  have  been  13  deaths  here  at  St  Michael.  Most  of  these  were  advanced 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  whose  vitality  had  been  lowered  by  an  epidemic  of.  ton- 
sillitis which  swept  the  village.    There  were  six  deaths  at  Sourdough. 

There  were  many  abscess  cases  this  year.  Most  of  these  were  cervical  and 
axillary  abscesses  and  otitis  media.  There  was  one  lumbar  abscess  treated 
for  eight  months,  and  one  inguinal  treated  for  six-months  and  still  under 
treatment 

The  dally  clinic  plan  has  been  followed.  The  patients  and  others  present  are 
Bhowu  how  to  make  dressings  and  are  given  talks  on  the  care  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
n<«se,  and  general  health;  also  on  the  necessity  for  good  ventilation  in  their 
homes  and  the  need  of  individual  cups,  towels,  etc.,  where  there  are  members 
of  the  family  who  have  contagious  diseases.  I  have  distributed  sputum  cups 
and  taught  them  how  to  use  them  properly,  and  have  cautioned  them  to  be 
careful  always  for  fear  of  their  disease  spreading  to  others.  I  have  encour- 
aged the  reducing  of  the  number  living  In  small  houses,  and  shown  them  why 
only  one  famUy  should  live  together. 

I  visit  each  house  every  Saturday  to  see  that  the  weekly  scrubbing  and 
defining  of  the  cabins  have  been  done.  At  first  a  good  number  of  them  had  not 
been  scrubbed  when  I  came;  now  nearly  every  one  scrubs  regularly  on  Satur- 
day.   Every  family  has  a  wash  day  once  a  week.    Some  of  the  cleaner  ones 
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wash  twice  each  week.  Several  asked  to  have  their  houses  fumigated  after  the 
death  of  some  member  of  the  family  who  died  of  tuberculosis,  several  also 
asked  for  chloride  of  lime  for  disinfecting  drains,  holes,  etc.,  outside  of  their 
cabins.  This  is  encouraging,  as  heretofore  they  have  had  to  be  forced  to  dQ 
this. 

Once  each  week  all  the  school  children  were  thoroughly  examined  for  cleanli- 
ness and  symptoms  of  disease  and  disorders.  During  this  examination  they 
were  lectured  on  the  necessity  of  cleanliness.  Record  of  each  child's  com- 
parative neatness  and  cleanliness  was  kept  on  a  blackboard  where  all  could 
see.    The  one  having  the  highest  record  was  awarded  a  prize. 

The  larger  school  girls  were  taught  bandaging  and  minor  dressings.  They 
were  allowed  to  assist  in  the  dressing  of  eyes,  noses,  and  throats.  They 
were  instructed  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  surgical  dressings 
and  shown  how  to  sterilize  instruments. 

The  villages  of  Sourdough  and  Stebblns  are  cleaner  than  they  have  been 
any  previous  year  but  they  are  far  from  sanitary.  The  people  -there  insist 
upon  placing  their  dead  upon  the  ground  several  feet  back  of  their  houses  in- 
stead of  burying  them.  I  have  tried  to  show  them  how  dangerous  this  practice 
is,  but  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  the  old  traditional  custom.  If  it  is  not 
discontinued  this  summer,  however,  I  shall  notify  the  authorities  here  and  ask 
them  to  compel  the  natives  to  bury  their  dead. 

Many  of  my  patients  during  the  summer  are  natives  from  the  coast  all  the 
way  from  Unalakleet  to  Hooper  Bay  and  many  from  up  the  Yukon.  Many  of 
these  have  been  in  need  of  medical  attention  all  winter,  and  so  are  advanced 
and  chronic  cases. 

The  village  clean-up  here  at  St.  Michael  was  a  very  thorough  one.  All  the 
garbage  and  waste  were  carried  down  on  the  ice  or  burned.  The  yards  were 
all  raked  and  set  in  order.  The  beach  above  the  tide  line  was  also  cleaned. 
After  the  clean-up  Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Medical  Corps,  in- 
spected it  and  declared  it  sanitary.  The  village  in  general  looks  much 
cleaner  and  more  orderly  than  any  previous  year. 
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AHHTTAL  REPORT   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PVBHC  SCHOOL  AT  WAIH- 

WRIGHT,  IN  ARCTIC    ALASTTA. 

By  Eable  M.  Forrest,  Teacher. 

This  is  an  Isolated  community,  our  only  white  visitors  last  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  boats  in  August  and  September,  being  Archdeacon  Stuck,  in 
February,  on  his  way  from  Fort  Yukon  to  Herschel  Island,  thence  back  to 
Fort  Yukon,  and  In  May  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  south,  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
Episcopal  missionary  from  Point  Hope.  For  10  months  we  are  icebound,  hav- 
ing water  communication  only  2  months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  the 
ground  thaws  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches,  the  ground  willows  bud,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers  appear  on  the  tundra.  There  are  no  native  berries,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  vegetables  and  flowers  except  in  window  boxes  indoors, 
transplanting  to  cold  frames  outside  for  a  short  time.  By  this  method  we  have 
had  plenty  of  fine  lettuce  for  three  summers  while  the  nasturtiums  In  our  win- 
dow box  grew  4  feet  high  last  summer  and  were  covered  with  blossoms  for 
weeks. 
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After  tbree  montbs,  without  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the 
first  ship  of  the  year,  the  gas  steamer  Herman,  reached  here  on  July  23, 
bucking  her  way  northward  through  the  thickly  drifting  ice.  We  paddled  out 
In  an  oomiak,  portaging  over  stationary  ice  en  route,  to  where  she  had  tied  up 
to  a  big  cake  caught  on  the  bar«  and  we  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  Capt 
Pedersen,  our  first  news  of  the  United  States  being  at  war  with  Germany,  and 
our  first  taste  of  fresh  fruit  for  10  months. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Bear  arrived,  bringing  our 
personal  supplies,  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  for  the  native  cooperative  store, 
and  Supt  Shields  on  his  summer  trip  of  Inspection.  It  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
us  In  this  far  northern  section  to  receive  this  yearly  visit  from  Supt.  Shields, 
with  Its  opportunities  for  settling  troublesome  questions  and  obtaining  advice 
and  encouragement.  The  Bear  returned  from  Barrow  early  on  the  12th,  and 
we  spent  a  delightful  and  extremely  busy  day,  discussing  business  matters  witli 
Mr.  Shields,  consulting  with  the  ship's  doctor  in  regard  to  difficult  cases,  closing 
tlie  mail  with  its  shipment  of  furs  from  the  native  store,  and  visiting,  with  the 
outgoing  Barrow  teachers,  Capt  Uberroth,  of  the  Bear  and  others  who  spent 
the  day  on  shore. 

In  the  schoolroom, — School  opened  in  September,  as  usual,  and  the  school  i 

work  was  continued  along  the  same  lines  as  last  year.  Special  mention  might 
be  made  of  the  drills  in  diacritical  markings  and  phonetics.  They  were  found 
to  be  a  great  help  in  overcoming  the  tendency  to  confuse  p  with  b  and  similar 
errors  of  pronunciation  common  among  the  Eskimos.  All  classes  above  the 
first  were  sent  to  the  board  frequently  and  given  a  list  of  words  to  mark. 
Tliey  then  exchanged  places  and  corrected  one  another's  work. 

Another  helpful  exercise  was  to  require  each  one  to  find  10  words  with  each 
marking  of  a  designated  vowel.  They  would  Invariably  begin  to  look  through 
the  entire  dictionary  for  10  of  one  particular  marking  first,  passing  by  any 
number  of  the  other  required  markings  until  its  turn  came.  This  same  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  inability  to  concentrate  on  more  than  one  object  at  a  time 
is  shown  by  the  reindeer  men  in  lassoing.  It  seems  impossible  to  teach  them 
that  when  they  start  out  to  lasso  four  sled  deer  it  makes  no  difference  in  what 
order  they  are  caught.  They  start  after  a  certain  deer  and  one  of  the  others 
can  literally  run  over  them  without  one  making  an  attempt  to  catch  it 

During  the  mathematics  period  a  good  deal  of  work  was  given  in  connection 
with  the  native  store;  use  of  the  scales  was  taught,  bills  were  made  out,  and 
practical  problems  given.  The  reindeer  apprentices  and  older  boys  worked 
reindeer  problems  and  were  taught  to  make  out  the  annual  statistical  report 
They  learned  the  latter  so  well  that  the  No.  2  Herd  report  was  made  out  ndth- 
out  a  single  error  by  one  of  the  apprentices  at  that  herd  this  spring. 

Industrial  trorfc. — Two  days  a  week  were  devoted  to  industrial  work,  besides 
a  period  each  of  the  other  three  spent  \n  drawing  or  painting.  We  found  this 
plan  of  taking  two  entire  days  much  more  satisfactory  than  half  of  each,  pat' 
ticularly  in  the  classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  woodwork.  The  kindergarten 
classes  were  an  exception  to  this,  having  both  lessons  asd  busy  work  during 
each  session  daily.  At  least  one  baking  of  yeast  bread  was  made  each  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  often  two  or  three,  the  pupils  bringing  their  own  flour  or  that 
of  some  family  who  wished  bread  made.  We  furnished  the  dried  potatoes  and 
other  ingredients  for  the  yeast  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  make  yeast  bread, 
baking  powder  biscuits,  and  a  sort  of  unsweetened  doughnut  fried  in  seal  oil 
being  the  popular  forms  of  bread  here. 

Besides  bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  dumplings,  cookies,  doughnuts,  cinnamon  rolls, 
and  several  kinds  of  candy  were  made  frequently  by  the  class.    Insti-uctlon 
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was  also  given  ia  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits,  beans,  split  peas,  rice, 
macaroni,  and  other  staple  foods. 

Ten  aprons,  19  dresses,  15  boy's  shirts,  4  baby's  dresaes,  8  baby's  skirts, 
4  bibs,  6  rompers,  22  snow  shirts,  with  fancy  trimming,  and  8  pairs  of  curtains 
were  made  by  the  older  members  of  the  sewing  class,  while  the  little  girls 
pieced  patches  for  a  quilt,  hemmed  handkerchiefs  and  tea  towels,  made  them- 
selves workbags,  and  learned  feather  stitching  and  crocheting.  A  special  effort 
was  made  to  teach  the  women  and  girls  to  tinlsh  their  snow  shirts  neatly  and 
ntake  them  to  fit  the  artige  over  which  they  were  to  be  worn.  All  of  the  boys 
did  some  simple  sewing,  darned  socks,  and  knit  mittens,  some  of  them  even 
making  themselves  shirts.  Twenty-one  pairs  of  gloves  and  mittens,  a  child's 
sweater,  three  pairs  of  wristlets,  and  three  pairs  of  child's  stockings  were 
knit,  and  a  t>elt  and  a  number  of  edgings  crocheted.  Two  mattresses,  filled 
with  reindeer  hair,  were  made,  and  a  large  cloth  doll  was  stuffed  with  hair  and 
dressed  in  native  style. 

The  class  in  woodwork  was  particularly  instructed  in  tlie  proper  use  of  the 
various  tools,  and  repeated  one  piece  of  work  over  and  over  until  they  could  do 
it  neatly.  They  made  themselves  boxes  with  lids,  put  handles  on  knives,  built 
ventilators  and  a  Christmas  tree,  designed  a  variety  of  good,  original  patterns, 
which  they  worked  out  in  table  mats;  and,  besides  working  on  a  number  of 
personal  effects,  did  the  necessary  repair  work  about  the  schoolhouse  and 
grounds.    We  were  barred  from  other  woodwork  by  lack  of  material. 

The  schoolroom  was  used  as  a  workshop  by  village  men  outside  of  school 
hours  almost  every  day,  sleds,  stoves,  stovepipe,  spears,  knives,  etc.,  being 
mada  There  was  a  great  demand  at  first  for  hammers  and  hatchets,  and  I  was 
interested  in  seeing  the  use  to  which  they  were  put.  The  hammer  head  was 
cut  V-shaped,  the  head  of  the  ax  wns  cut  off  across  the  top  of  the  hole  for 
the  handle,  and  the  hammer  head  fitted  Into  this  and  riveted,  thus  making 
a  small  edze,  which  is  the  native's  favorite  tool  and  is  used  in  all  kinds  of  work. 

8anitati<m  and  health, — ^This  has  been  one  of  the  bad  years  In  point  of  num- 
ber of  deaths^  As  against  two  deaths  last  year,  both  due  to  tuberculosis,  we 
had  eight  this  year,  nearly  all  due  to  the  same  cause.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  Is  the  worst  evil  here.  Other  contagious  diseases  are  few,  but  almost 
every  home  has  at  least  one  tubercular  man,  woman,  or  child.  It  is  pitiful  to 
see  them  succumb  to  this  disease.  We  have  given  the  question  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  and,  aside  from  simple  measures  of  prevention,  can  find  no  solution 
for  the  problem  of  checking  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  this  U)cality.  It  is  not 
at  all  feasible  -to  consider  isolating  those  subject  to  it,  as  in  some  instances  a.s 
many  as  three  members  of  one  family  already  have  it,  and  all  may  linger  for 
years,  while  some  of  the  oldest  cases  are  men  who  are  the  best  hunters  In  the 
village,  men  who  Idll  more  seal  and  oogrook  a  year  than  anyone  else,  and  keep 
their  families  well  provided  for.  To  thing  of  having  them  live  in  tents  the  year 
round  is  «lso  out  of  the  question  in  thife  cllnmte.  Snowhouses  in  winter  wouUt 
not  serve  as  substitutes,  since  new  ones  have  no  more  ventilation  than  sml 
igloos,  and  old  ones  are  too  cold. 

There  have  been  daily  calls  for  medical  attendance  for  all  sorts  of  ailments, 
a  number  of  cases  requiring  daily  visits  to  the  igloo,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
diet  for  several  days  In  each  case.  In  addition  to  medical  aid  given,  we  havt^ 
tried  at  all  times  to  improve  the  health  and  surroundings  of  the  approximately 
200  people  directly  or  Indirectly  under  our  care  by  friendly  suggestions  and 
criticisms  made  on  visits  to  the  homes,  by  public  talks,  by  preventing  the  over- 
crowding of  igloos,  by  urging  their  moving  into  tents  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  and  by  whatever  other  means  seemed  best  suited  to  cases  as  they  arose. 
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The  lunal  summer  clean-up  took  place  last  July  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
melted,  but  on  account  of  the  dally  arrival  of  boatloads  of  walrus  meat» 
blubber,  and  skins,  It  was  dUBcult  to  keep  it  clean  timmgfaout  the  summer. 

The  viUage  oounoil  Is  performing  its  duties  this  summer  with  increased  zeal, 
and  heavier  fines  will  be  Imposed  for  disobedience  of  the  rules.  Slxty-flve  sacks 
of  coal  have  been  collected  as  fines  for  loose  dogs,  undeanllness,  and  other 
offenses ;  the  coal  bin  for  school  and  residence  has  been  kept  fiUed ;  a  sfdendid 
snow  hallway  to  the  scfaooihouse  was  built  iast  fall ;  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters  were  attended  to  throughout  the  year  by  the  Siwe  members  of  the  village 
counclL 

At  the  dose  of  our  third  year  at  Walnwright  we  feel  there  are  a  number  of 
cooditioDS  which  combine  to  make  this  an  unusually  deslrahle  viUage  in  which  to 
work.  The  natives  are  of  a  very  peaceable  disposition,  exceptionally  hcmest, 
and  sincere  CSlristlans.  There  has  not  been  a  case  of  stealing  or  a  quarrel 
among  them  during  our  residence  here.  Disagreements  that  occur  are  takai 
either  to  the  village  council  or  to  the  teacher  for  settlement  and  their  decisions 
abided  by  without  question. 

The  ScJiod  Republic  was  conducted  after  the  plan  Introduced  last  year,  and 
ttiose  elected  fortnightly  for  the  purpose  performed  the  duties  of  fireman« 
Janitor,  bell  ringer,  primary  monitor,  etc*. 

In  connection  with  both  the  School  Republic  and  the  village  council,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  most  of  the  time  the  teachers  are  the  only  ones  here  who 
talk  English.  The  natives  do  not  hear  English  spoken  as  they  do  at  practically 
all  other  villages,  and  have  never  seen  white  men  living  together,  obeying  cer- 
tain laws,  and  governed  by  certain  of  their  number ;  so  they  have  greater  diffi- 
culty, both  in  trying  to  grasp  the  idea  of  self-government  and  in  acquiring  the 
use  of  E^lish,  than  other  natives  would. 

Resources, — ^In  the  matter  of  Income  the  past  year  has  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one  from  most  points  of  view.  The  native  store  has  accepted  coal  all 
winter  in  payment  for  goods,  so  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  food  here,  all  that 
was  necessary  when  anyone  was  out  of  tea,  sugar,  or  other  staple  foods,  being 
to  drive  6  miles  to  the  nearest  coal  mine  and  bring  back  four  or  five  sacks 
of  coal. 

The  ice  cellars  were  well  filled  with  meat  last  summer,  140  walruses  and  13 
polar  bears  being  killed  in  the  month  of  July  alone.  The  ice  broke  up  on  the 
8th  of  July,  but  there  were  ice  fields  in  slgTlt  until  the  8th  of  August,  and  herds 
of  walruses  were  numerous  on  this  drifting  ice.  The  boats  went  out  daily,  in- 
variably returning  loaded  with  meat.  It  was  an  unforgettable  si$;ht  to  f^ec  tlie 
great  creatures  piled  one  upon  another  on  a  small  cake  of  ice,  pushing  it  several 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  weight,  continually  emitting 
their  peculiar  grunting  bellow,  while  other  parts  of  the  herd  could  be  seen 
scattered  about  on  the  pack  In  all  directions. 

There  is  no  summer  fishing  here,  but  several  kinds  of  ducks  and  geene  are 
plentiful,  numbers  of  them  nesting  in  the  vicinity.  Ptarmigan  can  be  seen  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year,  some  years  in  abundance,  but  during  our  stay  they 
have  been  scarce.  We  also  have  a  ground  squirrel,  the  skin  of  which  is  much 
used  for  light-weight  artiges. 

The  fall  fishing,  about  26  miles  up  the  Kuk  River,  was  very  successful  and 
each  ice  cellar  contained  a  generous  supply  of  **ahkaluech,"  an  excellent  white- 
uusated  fish  about  a  foot  long.  This  summer  there  has  been  exceptionally 
good  seal  hunting  on  the  lea  Sled  loads  of  meat  are  brought  in  daily,  and 
the  women  are  all  busy  skinning  and  putting  the  meat  in  oil  In  sealskin  pokes 
to  pickle. 
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Last  winter  there  were  fewer  foxes  caught  than  in  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  only  140  white  and  6  red,  but  these  skins  brought  in  returns 
equivalent  to  that  obtained  from  many  times  their  number  in  past  years. 
As  high  as  $32  was  paid  locally  for  a  white  fox,  and  goods  were  sold  very 
reasonably.    This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  native  cooperative  store  here. 

Cooperative  store. — The  greatest  disadvantages  which  the  native  store  has 
had  to  contend  with  so  far  have  been  its  small  stock  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
unable  to  fill  shortages  that  occur  in  the  stock  during  the  year.  There  is  only 
one  time  each  year  when  we  can  receive  supplies  from  Seattle  and  perhaps  pur- 
chase a  few  from  the  freight  boat. 

Very  little  credit  has  been  given,  and  that  for  only  short  periods.  This  is 
another  innovation  to  these  Eskimos,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
credit  from  traders  for  an  almost  unlimited  length  of  time,  and  of  being  al- 
lowed to  go  hundreds  of  dollars  in  debt.  At  the  close  of  our  second  year  of 
business  there  are  no  "Accounts  receivable  "  on  our  books,  no  "  Bills  payable," 
and  after  the  furs  on  hand  are  sold  and  the  books  balanced  a  good  dividend 
can  be  paid.  The  native  store  has  made  an  excellent  beginning,  and  as  all  of 
the  natives  come  to  see  the  benefit  which  it  is  to  them,  and  as  the  stock  in- 
creases to  meet  their  wants,  it  will  undoubtedly  fulfill  in  every  way  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  established. 

Coal. — Ck)al  can  be  picked  from  the  faces  of  banks  or  dug  from  the  ground 
in  a  great  number  of  places  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  the  summer  and  ftiU 
washes  up  on  the  ocean  beach  in  such  quantities  that  sacks  may  be  filled  In  a 
short  time.  The  natives  have  mined  coal  for  the  Bureau  of  E2ducation  for 
several  years.  At  first  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  work  and  various  means 
of  i)ersuasion  were  resorted  to  by  the  teachers  in  charge  in  order  to  get  them 
to  mine.  They  have  finally  come  to  realize  what  a  great  benefit  it  is  to  them 
to  be  able  to  procure  food  and  clothing  so  easily  at  any  time,  and  in  the  last 
few  years  have  come  to  depend  upon  the  fuel  supplies  for  a  large  share  of 
tbeir  groceries  and  dry  goods. 

Reindeer, — We  feel  much  encouraged  over  the  improvement  shown  in  the 
two  Wainwright  herds  and  the  Icy  Cape  herd.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  deformed 
deer  and  inferior  stock  has  been  eliminated — these  l^eing  butchered  at  the  most 
advantageous  season.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  impress  upon  the  reindeer 
men  that  herd  improvement  can  be  obtained  only  through  selecting  the  best 
stock  to  reserve  for  breeding  purposes,  and  literally  every  deer  butchered  during 
the  past  three  years  has  been  made  a  case  in  point.  No  fawns  have  been 
butchered — a  measure  we  felt  it  necessary  to  enforce  temporarily,  as  the  herds 
had  been  practically  stripped  of  steers  and  male  fawns.  Herding  grounds  have 
been  selected  with  care,  and  the  herds  moved  frequently,  the  herders  living  in 
tents  during  the  summer  and  in  snowhouses  and  igloos  built  the  preceding  fall 
at  good  feeding  grounds  during  the  winter.  I  have  kept  continually  in  touch 
with  affairs  at  the  herds  by  visits,  correspondence,  and  herders*  diaries,  and 
feel  sure  that  most  of  our  reindeer  men  are  above  the  average  in  length  of  time 
spent  with  their  deer,  obedience  to  the  rules,  and  general  honesty  and  care  of 
the  deer  under  their  charge. 

Conditions  are  not  as  favorable  here  to  the  reindeer  business  as  farther  south. 
Most  of  the  fawns  are  bom  in  May  and  June.  Snowstorms  and  wet  weather, 
followed  by  a  severe  freeze,  are  common  in  June,  both  hard  on  fawns;  and 
snow  begins  to  fall  again  in  September,  which  does  not  give  them  long  to  make 
a  start  in  life.  Moss,  too,  is  scarcer.  But,  despite  a  large  decrease  of  fawns 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  two  fawning  seasons,  and  an 
epidemic  of  dysentery  another,  ,there  arc  1,709  i*cindeer  owned  by  Wainwright 
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nntlves  at  present,  as  compared  with  1,070  in  1915,  and  the  number  of  natives 
owning  deer  has  increased  from  39  to  58. 

The  return  of  the  Wainwright  delegates  from  the  Noatak  Mr  created  an 
added  interest  in  the  reindeer.  The  men  were  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  fair, 
with  its  opportunities  for  mingling  with  other  reindeer  men,  for  seeing  other 
(leer,  and  for  learning  improved  methods  of  handling  and  caring  for  them.  On 
their  return  they  held  a  meeting  and  told  the  people  what  they  had  seen  and 
learned,  explained  the  Reindeer  Men's  Association,  and  sang  the  reindeer  songs 
they  had  learned  at  the  fair.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  men  must  be 
absent  six  or  seven  weeks  to  make  the  trip,  there  have  beenlkveral  each  year 
willing  to  leave  their  families  and  their  trapping  to  attend.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  fairs  are  a  great  l)eneflt  to  the  reindeer  men,  and  will  tend 
to  create  more  interest  in  the  business  than  any  other  one  thing  could.  Last 
Christmas  14  female  deer  were  given  as  presents,  chiefly  by  parents  to  their 
children. 


AHinrAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ITRITED  STATES  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  NOATAK, 

IN  ARCTIC  ALASKA. 

By  James  H.  Maguibe,  Teacher. 

The  United  States  Government  school  at  Noatak  village,  on  the  Noatak 
River,  is  located  in  an  air  line,  80  miles  north  of  Kotzebue,  but  on  account  of 
the  devious  course  of  the  lower  river  through  low-lying  silt  deposits,  the  dis- 
tance traveled  by  water  is  not  less  than  110  miles.  The  village  is  inland 
from  the  Arctic  coast  probably  60  miles,  and  the  elevation  is  400  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  site  is  admirable,  being  on  a  tree-covered  glacial 
blufT  00  feet  above  mean  river  flow.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  for 
fuel  and  cabin  construction.  The  soil  is  rich  and  apparently  adaptable  to  the 
cultivation  of  garden  truck.  The  river  teems  with  salmon  and  trout.  The 
surrounding  country  is  rich  in  fur,  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  the 
present  range  of  big  herds  of  caribou.  There  is  no  poverty.  Hunger  Is  some- 
thing unknown  to  the  Noatak  Eskimo. 

This  village  was  founded  10  years  ago  when  the  Alaska  school  service  rep- 
resentatives gathered  the  scattered  families  of  Eskimos  from  the  lower  and 
upper  river  valleys  to  this  carefully  and  well-chosen  site.  The  lower-river 
people  were  known  as  Nebaktutmeuts  or  timber  natives  (Nebaktut  is  Eskimo 
for  trees).  The  upper-river  people  were  called  Noatakmeuts  or  Noatak  River 
people,  and  they  lived  in  the  caribou  country  far  above  the  big  timber,  the 
only  woods  being  willow  and  small  alder.  These  upper-river  people  .  had 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  other  people,  even  of  their  own  race,  and  most 
of  the  children  had  never  seen  white  people  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  school.  This  gathering  together  of  people  from  so  widely  scat- 
tered communities  was  an  experiment  without  any  too  much  promise  of  suc- 
cess, but  that  it  was  a  wise  move  is  demonstrated  to-day  in  this  well-ordered 
village  of  152  people. 

Taken  as  a  body,  physically,  the  Noaktak  Eskimos  are  undoubtedly  superior 
to  any  native  Alaskans  we  have  worked  with,  and  the  Noatakmeuts  or  upper- 
river  people  are  distinctly  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are  large  of  stature, 
with  enormous  chest  development,  and  are  exceptionally  robust  There  is  not 
a  case  of  venereal  disease  in  the  community,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
seven  hopeless  cripples.    Two  of  these  are  recent  arrivals  from  a  coast  village^ 
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tour  are  lower-river  people,  and  one  la  upper-river  and  is  tubercular.    The 

remaining  145  are  exceptional  types. 

Much  comment  has  been  made  upon  the  InaccesslbUlty  of  Noatak  village, 
the  great  danger  encountered  In  navigating  the  river  and  the  desirability  of 
moving  the  Qovemment  plant  to  some  point  nearer  to  Kotzebue  on  slower 
running  water.  Our  observation  of  the  transportation  feature  is  as  follows: 
The  first  90  miles  of  the  river  between  Kotzebue  and  Noatak  are  easy  of 
navigation  for  power  and  even  sailing  boats.  The  current  Is  duggish,  the  water 
deep,  and  the  river  wide  enough  for  tacking  when  necessary.  But  the  remaining 
20  miles  are  comparatively  hai*d  to  travel.  The  water  is  very  swift  and  iu 
places  shallow,  necessitating  towing  and  poling.  This  unusual  and  apparently 
dangerous  method  of  propulsion  is  disconcerting  to  the  new-coming  teacher,  but 
after  one  or  two  trips  the  method  is  only  tedioua    The  danger  is  negligible. 

After  studying  this  village  situation  from  its  every  angle  we  believe  the  present 
location  is  positively  the  most  desirable  from  the  economic  standpoint  of  any 
site  on  the  entire  river.  The  great  question  of  food  is  here  provided  for  by  the 
reason  that  fresh  fish  in  large  numbers  can  be  taken  every  day  in  the  year, 
the  lower  river  Is  frozen  to  a  great  depth  for  eight  months,  making  v^inter 
fishing  impossible.    Food  supply  is  paramount;  so  this  Is  the  logical  site. 

School  ioork, — Glasses  were  organized  October  8,  1917,  and  continued  until 
April  26,  1918,  when  the  annual  migration  to  the  sealing  grounds  completely 
depopulated  the  village.  During  the  school  term  of  123  days  the  enrollment 
reached  53  and  the  attendance  averaged  42.  There  was  no  truancy,  very  little 
tardiness,  and  15  pupils  recorded  perfect  attendance. 

The  following  subjects  were  handled  in  regular  classes:  Arithmetic,  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  history,  geography,  and  chart  and  kindergarten 
work.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  English  and  to  composition 
and  correspondence.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  were  Insisted  upon,  both  of 
person  and  in  every  department  of  school  work.  The  results  obtained  were  in 
many  cases  suprlslng.  Much  time  was  given  to  music  and  our  patriotic  songs 
were  explained  and  always  sung  with  vigor.  Competitive  spelling  and  mental 
arithmetic  were  used  as  relaxation  and  were  always  popular. 

Dofnestic  science, — The  assistant  teacher,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Abercrombie,  gave  house^ 
work,  sewing,  knitting,  and  cooking  extra  attention  and  was  enthusiastic  for 
this  work.  The  cooking  classes  baked :  811  loaves  of  light  yeast  bread ;  775 
light  yeast  biscuits ;  553  baking  powder  biscuits ;  and  256  fish  cakes. 

The  sewing  classes  made  15  pairs  of  mittens,  15  pairs  of  wristlets,  18  shirts, 
4  dresses,  100  flags,  22  pennant  streamer,  and  4  reindeer  banners.  Both  boys 
and  girls  were  keen  for  knitting  and  did  equally  well. 

Native  homes. — ^There  are  but  two  of  the  old-style  Eskimo  Innles  in  Noatak. 
One  is  occupied  by  an  aged  woman,  who  still  prefers  that  style  of  architecture. 
The  other  by  a  newly  arrived  family  from  Tigara  (Point  Hope),  who  built 
hurriedly  with  the  only  material  available.  The  remaining  32  homes  are  sub- 
stantial, hewn-log  cabins,  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  The  majority  of  windows 
are  of  sash  and  glass,  although  some  native  windows  are  still  In  use.  There 
are  no  stone  lamps  or  stoves  in  service.  Tliere  is  no  dearth  of  fuel,  as  this  is 
a  well-timbered  country. 

Health  and  sanitation. — ^The  health  of  the  Noatak  Eskimos  Is  good.  There  is 
no  Indication  of  venereal  disease  or  trace  of  its  prevalence  at  an  earlier  period. 
There  are  two  pronounced  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  one  probable.  Medical 
assistance  was  rendered  1,205  times  averaging  less  than  5  calls  a  day.  Most 
treatment  was  for  colds,  stomach  trouble,  rheumatism,  snow-blindness,  cuts, 
and  such  minor  ailments.    A  fair  percentage  of  treatment  was  given  la  the 
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hemes  whenever  asslfltance  was  asked  for.  Forty-<seveD  teeth  were  extracted, 
and  18  permanent  fillings  were  placed.  One  male  child  of  2  years  died  of  con- 
stitutional weakness  and  probable  maternal  neglect.  An  aged  woman  died  in  a 
tent  on  the  trail  to  the  sealing  grounds.  One  young  married  woman  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  being  crushed  under  a  whaleboat  while  transporting  the  same 
to  the  whaling  station  at  Point  Hope.  There  were  4  births,  all  normal — 1  mnle 
and  3  female. 

We  attribute  the  freedom  from  serious  sickness  to  the  general  use  of  fresh, 
clean  food ;  improved  living  quarters ;  very  little,  if  any,  consumption  of 
tobacco;  and  a  tendency  by  reason  of  the  trapping  activity  to  much  outdoor 
life.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  clubhouse  or  kosga,  with  its  attendant  polluted 
air,  filth«  and  irregularities. 

Native  wpport. — Ab  this  is  a  timbered  country  it  is  naturally  fur-bearing  to  a 
marked  degree,  the  trapping  range  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  timber,  and 
probably  more  than  200  miles  beyond  this  reservation  into  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river. 

Fur  brought  exceptionally  high  prices  during  the  past  winter,  the  revenue 
from  this  source  alone  ran  close  to  $6,000.    The  following  sales  were  reported: 

67  lynxes,  at  $10 $570. 00 

1  wolf 15.  do 

6  wolverenes,  at  $80 150, 00 

18  white  foxes,  at  $28 ^^ 290. 00 

190  red  foxes,  at  $18 3. 420. 00 

13  cross  foxes,  at  $85— 455. 00 

1  silver  fox 200. 00 

50  minks,  at  $5 295.  00 

275  ermines,  at  $1.25 343. 76 

5. 747.  76 

Sealing  will  bring  returns  for  oil,  and  dry  salmon  will  add  to  the  revenue 
of  the  village. 

A  few  carcasses  of  reindeer  were  sold  during  the  winter,  but  each  year 
shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  white  population  and  a  necessary  limiting  of 
the  Kotzebue  market's  demand  for  deer  meat  This  loss  of  market  is  per- 
mitting the  native  to  use  much  more  deer  meat  for  his  own  food ;  consequently 
be  has  fewer  marketable  steers — a  situation  which,  while  improving  the  health 
of  the  Eskimo  deerman,  reduces  his  stock  of  steers  for  market,  provided  a 
market  be  discovered  or  suddenly  established  through  rehabilitated  mining 
Activity.  But,  as  we  understand  the  situation,  the  reindeer  was  Imported  to 
,  replace  the  vanished  caribou  and  to  aid  in  sustaining  life  in  the  natve  Alaskan, 
whtrrefore  the  Eskimo  deer  man  is  now  living  very  well  indeed,  better  than 
either  he  or  his  progenitors  ever  did  before. 

ViUage  council. — ^A  reorganization  meeting  of  the  Noatak  native  council  was 
held  early  in  November  by  the  village  electorate.  Seven  men  were  chosen  to 
conduct  and  adjust  native  affairs,  differences,  and  disputes;  and  again  we 
affirm  that  a  native  village  without  a  governing  council  Is  not  progressive. 
These  men  met  at  stated  periods  and  listened  carefully  to  suggestions,  and  then 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  measures  of  improvement  into  operation. 

All  dogs  were  chained,  even  half-grown  puppies,  which  have  been  known  to 
gnaw  sled  lashings  and  otherwise  damage  property.  Worthless,  stray,  and 
stunted,  inferior  sled  dogs  were  destroyed.  Old  people  were  urged  to  make 
wills  to  avoid  disagreements  among  their  relatives  after  their  deaths.  Tounger 
men  were  sent  Into  the  timberland  to  secure  fuel  logs  for  old  women  and  for 
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families  whose  adult  members  were  on  the  trapping  grounds.  After  a  fire 
had  destroyed  one  village  home,  the  council  made  periodic  examinations  of 
each  and  every  flue  and  chimney,  with  the  result  thot  no  other  fires  occurred. 
We  have  seen  Just  as  efllcient  councils  at  other  places,  and  firmly  believe  they 
are  organizations  spelling  advancement 

Agriculture, — ^No  attempt  has  been  made  heretofore  to  cultivate  the  Noatak 
soil.  Last  summer  we  were  so  impressed  with  the  house  gard^is  at  Kotzebue, 
Noorvik,  and  Kiana  that  we  have  several  garden  plats  set  to  potatoes,  turnips, 
radishes,  and  other  vegetables,  the  success  of  which  venture  will  mean  much 
to  Noatak.  The  soil  is  apparently  as  fertile  as  Noorvik,  but  slower  to  warm 
to  depth.  It  may  be  that  the  season  Is  backward  this  year,  but  we  are  willing 
to  make  every  effort  to  make  potatoes  grow  on  the  Noatak. 

Migration. — ^The  Noatak  Eskimo  is  not  a  homesteader  or  stay  at  home  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  familiar  with  the  Eskimo  from  Barrow  to 
Unalakleet,  the  Islanders  and  the  Siberian  native;  but  the  Noatak  native  is 
probably  the  most  restless  wanderer  of  them  all.  Early  In  April  he  begins 
overhauling  his  sealing  gear,  boats,  spears,  nets,  etc.,  and  by  May  1  he,  hla 
family,  his  dogs,  tents,  household  goods,  practically  everything  he  possesses, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  his  cabin,  is  sledded  along  the  ancient  trail  to  the 
sealing  grounds.  He  makes  two  relay  camps  en  route,  and  in  the  course  of 
10  days  or  2  weeks  reaches  his  mecca,  the  haunt  of  the  Eskimos*  best  friend, 
natchuk,  the  seal.  With  the  breaking  of  the  Arctice  ice  in  June,  sealing  is 
finished  and  the  pilgrimage  is  resumed  by  easy  sailing,  beach  towing,  and 
camping  at  will.  Any  time  before  July  4th  will  do  for  Kortzebue,  which  is  75 
miles  from  the  Noatak  sealing  camp.  The  summer  spent  at  Kotzebue,  and 
autumn  at  hand,  the  Noa taker  turns  homeward  by  way  of  the  river,  stopping 
at  will  to  fish,  gather  berries,  and  to  hunt  birds.  Eventually  he  reaches  his 
village  and  goes  into  camp  on  the  sandbars  at  tlie  foot  of  his  village  site. 
There  fishing  and  fish  drying  are  resumed 'in  earnest.  His  racks  are  red  with 
salmon  sides  drying  in  the  fast-shortening  day&  He  remains  in  his  tents  until 
the  frost  has  dried  out  his  rain-soaked  cabin,  which  is  repaired,  windows  re- 
placed, and  made  comfortable  for  the  winter.  Early  in  December  he  sets  out 
for  bis  favorite  trapping  camp  ground,  and  beyond  a  trip  or  two  back  to  the 
village  for  food,  to  sell  skins,  or  for  the  Christmas  festival,  he  spends  the  most 
of  his  winter  100  or  200  miles  from  home.  Sometimes  his  wife  and  a  child  or 
two  arc  taken  along,  but  in  most  cases  the  children  are  left  in  the  village  with 
neighbors  or  relations  so  they  can  attend  schooL  Trapping  finished,  the  April 
movement  to  the  sealing  ground  occurs  again  in  due  order.  The  same  grand 
swing  around  the  circle  which  has  been  as  regular  as  the  transit  of  IKlercury 
for  centuries  past  is  in  operation  and  will  not  be  stopped ;  and  why  should  it? 
One  of  our  predecessors  designated  the  Noatak  people  "  the  Arabs  of  the  North.*' 
At  that  time,  several  years  ago,  we  wondered  at  the  term.  Now  we  under- 
stand. We  have  seen  these  people  at  Kotzebue,  at  Shushaluk  hunting  the 
shushuk  beluga  or  whitewhale,  at  sealing  camp,  and  in  the  trapping  field,  as 
well  as  in  their  comfortable  village  cabins,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  home  is 
any  place  that  an  Eskimo  of  the  Noatak  River  happens  to  be. 

Teachers^  travel, — ^Acting  upon  instructions  from  the  district  superintendent, 
we  made  four  trips  to  Kotzebue  during  the  winter  to  assist  the  native  teacher 
at  that  place.  We  rendered  medical  assistance  as  required,  carried  dental  tools, 
and  filled  and  extracted  teeth  as  necessary  both  for  whites  and  natives.  No 
charges  were  made  for  any  of  this  service  to  anyone.  We  were  more  than 
pleased  to  report  favorably  upon  the  good  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
teacher,  Charles  Menadelook,  whom  we  have  known  for  many  years  at  Diomede 
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Island,  at  Nome,  and  at  bis  old  home  and  birthplace,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  Kotzebue  school  was  well  ordered,  and  the  attendance  exceedingly  healthy. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  confidence  In  this  young  native's 
natural  ability  as  a  teacher,  which  trait  Is  rare  indeed  among  the  Eskimos. 

The  January  trip  was  made  by  Mrs.  Abercrombie  and  her  husband,  l>oth  of 
whom  stood  the  Arctic  midwinter  travel  remarkably  well.  They  were  both 
very  much  impressed  by  Menadelook*s  teaching  ability  and  his  methods  of 
working  with  his  own  people. 

The  final  trip  was  made  late  in  May  and  the  route  followed  was  the  old  trail 
over  the  mountains  to  the  Noatak  sealing  camp,  then  along  the  Arctic  coast  to 
Kotzebue.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  return  trip  was  made 
the  same  way,  as  rotting  ice  in  the  river  made  that  trail  hazardous.  The  native 
Instinct  which  caused  the  detour  was  true  to  tradition.  The  river  broke  the 
day  of  our  arrival  at  the  village. 

Reindeer. — ^There  Is  a  herd  of  approximately  800  deer  attached  to  this  station, 
and  its  stock  is  owned  by  representatives  of  every  family  in  the  village.  During 
the  winter  numbers  of  caribou  mingled  with  this  hei-d,  and  during  the  rutting 
season  one  mighty  bull  became  very  tame,  but  later  on  returned  to  the  bills. 
However,  our  deermen  anticipate  an  improvement  of  stock  due  to  tlie  Infusion 
of  new  blood.  This  herd  has  shown  some  deterioration  from  Inbreeding  for 
aome  years.  During  the  early  winter  a  small  pack  of  wolves  bothered  the  deer, 
tnit  did  not  kin  many.  Two  of  the  wolves  were  killed  and  the  rest  driven  off. 
We  learned  that  other  deer  herds  were  molested  by  wolves,  and  some  wolves 
were  destroyed.   The  depredations  ceased  in  the  Noatak  herd  early  in  December. 

In  liarch  the  annual  reindeer  fair  was  held  about  8  miles  north  of  this 
village.  Delegations  attended  from  as  far  north  as  Waiuwrlght  Government 
representatives  came  from  Nome,  Noorvik,  Selawik,  Kotzebue,  Klvalina,  and 
other  visitors  from  Kiana,  Point  Hope,  Wales,  Buckland,  and  Shishmaref.  Wo 
believe  the  reindeer  fair  Is  a  great  get-together  factor  and  should  be  perpet- 
uated, but  a  date  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  is  recommended. 

ReliffiouM  work. — ^The  Friends  Missionary  Organization  maintains  repre- 
sentatives at  this  village  who  supervise  that  branch  of  endeavor.  The  mission 
residence  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  29. 

RecommendatUmt. — In  view  of  the  Inadequate  and  worn-out  condition  of 
the  school  plant  here  we  recommend  an  entirely  new  series  of  buildings — 
sanitary,  as  modem  as  possible,  and  of  construction  to  eliminate  fire  danger 
to  the  minimum.  To  this  end  all  buildings  should  be  detached.  In  the  present 
small  plant  there  are  six  small  stoves  and  five  smokestacks.  These  stacks 
arc  constantly  choking  from  the  accumulation  of  creosote,  which  bums  out  at 
intervals,  causing  a  fire  menace. 

If,  however,  an  entirely  new  plant  is  not  feasible  at  this  time,  we  recommend 
that  the  Government  representatives  be  provided  with  a  detached  log  residence, 
insuring  some  comfort,  a  little  privacy,  and  less  danger  from  fire.  The  present 
»<pace  utilized  as  residence  can  be  used  as  a  classroom,  a  bathroom,  and  a 
cooking  room.  The  new  residence  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
nucleus  for  a  model  group  of  school  buildings  for  this  place.  Logs  are  available 
In  any  quantity  at  a  very  low  cost.  Doors,  windows,  flooring,  roofing,  and  fin- 
ishings only  need  be  imported.  A  wireless  receiving  and  sending  plant  is  hoped 
for,  and  a  sawnoill,  with  a  10  to  15  horsepower  engine,  would  go  far  to  com- 
pleting the  station  equipment. 

Note*. — District  Supt.  Shields  Inspected  our  classes  April  5.  Although  suf- 
fering from  his  recent  accident,  he  did  much  to  stimulate  tencbera  and  the 
village  generally.    His  visit  is  an  epoch.    The  coldest  weather  recorded  was 
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48  below  zero,  March  2.  Tbe  total  ecliiwe  of  the  moon  was  yl8lbl«  at  all 
stages  December  27.  Deepest  snow  was  2  £eet  and  4  inches  on  the  lereL 
Tbe  ice  in  the  river  broke  Kay  28.  Great  numbers  6t  eastern  robins  appeared 
May  9. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  state  that  we  believe  the  Noatak  school  children  will 
average  higher  in  deportment  and  obedience  than  any  other  Alaskans  we  have 
taught,  but  their  misomception  Is  woefully  apparent  on  account  of  their 
isolation  and  lack  of  comparative  materiaL 


A17inTAL  BEPOBT  OF  TEE  TmiTEB  STATES  PITBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  SELAWZK, 

nr  AECTIC  ALASKA. 

By  Fbakk  M.  Jones,  Teacher. 

The  Eskimos  have  seemed  very  proud  of  their  school  this  year  and  very  loyal 
in  its  support  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  the  largest  since 
the  school  was  started,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  boys  left 
school  and  engaged  In  trapping.  When  Mrs.  Jones  and  I  look  at  the  number 
of  youngsters  ready  to  begin  school  next  year  (and  the  following  year)  we 
wonder  where  can  we  put  them.  Nearly  all  the  trappers  made  arrangements 
whereby  they  could  leave  their  families  in  the  village  while  they  were*  away. 

Arithmetic, — ^The  usual  number  work  was  done  In  the  primary  grade.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  multiplication  tables,  addition,  subtraction,  and  division  were 
carried  out  as  in  the  preceding  year.  I  had  the  older  children  cut  the  labels 
off  canned  goods  and  mounted  on  cardboard.  Then  we  would  "play  store," 
after  the  little  folks  were  dismissed.  Two  boys  were  storekeepers,  and  they 
kept  a  book  account  and  bought  skins  and  sold  goods.  The  other  children  cut 
out  miniature  mink,  weasel,  fox,  and  otter  from  paper;  then  took  them  to  the 
store  to  sell.  The  educational  toy  money  sent  to  every  school  was  used  to  make 
change.  The  children  were  told  to  pay  for.  everything  they  bought  and  not  to 
ask  for  credit  The  children  became  so  interested  that  they  forgot  they  were 
learning  arithmetic  but  they  learned  it  nevertheless.  A  few  of  the  oldest 
pupils  were  given  catalogues  and  shown  how  to  order  things  from  the  States. 
They  learned  to  use  the  index,  write  the  order,  foot  it  up,  include  postage,  and 
address  the  letter.  This  was  done  in  ink  so  that  they  had  practice  in  penman- 
ship as  well  as  in  business  methods.  The  comparison  of  outside  prices  and 
Alaska  prices  was  obvious. 

Reading. — ^It  is  a  problem  to  find  suitable  reading  material  for  the  children. 
Their  reading  is  likely  to  become  the  mere  pronouncing  of  words.  Their  idea 
of  the  outside  world  is  as  vague  as  is  the  outside  child's  idea  of  Alaska. 
Lesions  that  they  could  understand  were  taken  from  the  different  texts ;  some 
Bible  stories  were  told,  and  the  Eskimo  newspaper  was  used.  The  whole  Idea 
was  su'tabillty  to  the  child's  conception.  The  Selawik  dilldren  read  very  well» 
but  are  backward  in  talking  English.  The  Friday  play  hours  helpeil  to 
overcome  this. 

Geography. — Children  of  other  lands  and  their  country  seemed  to  be  most 
valuable  as  geographical  training.  The  Eskimo  child  likes  to  learn  about  other 
children  who  live  differently.  From  this  as  a  basis,  map  work  and  coloring 
follow.  The  foods  shipped  to  Alaska,  such  as  the  Eskimos  use,  and  their 
places  of  preparation  were  used  as  subjects.  The  capitals  of  countrieai  the 
war  zone,  Alaskan  towom,  etc.«  were  used  for  map  finding  and  globe  work. 
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Manual  iraMmff  The  work  in  manual  training  included  Instmctlon  in  mak- 
ing famitnre  and  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  In  the  fall  aeveral  of  the  boya 
gathered  willows  with  whidi  to  make  chairs  as  Christmas  presents  for  their 
yonnger  brothers  and  sisters.  Mr.  Chance  gave  the  boys  several  lessons  in 
making  these  small  chairs.  After  Christmas  I  set  them  at  work  making  full- 
sised  chairs  of  willow.  The  pattern  of  ordinary  chairs  was  used,  and  the 
chairs  mortised  and  glued.  Some  of  the  willow  split  badly.  For  the  next 
furniture  I  would  recommend  birch.  It  is  easily  obtained  and  should  make 
excellent  material  It  should  be  cut  in  the  spring  or  fall  and  well  seasoned 
before  working.  During  the  working  period  names  of  the  new  terms  used  in 
making  furniture  were  written  on  the  board  and  the  boys  learned  to  pronounce 
and  spell  them.    Fourteen  chairs  were  made. 

Just  before  fiUr  time  several  of  the  village  people  donated  deer  skins  to 
the  school,  in  order  that  the  children  might  dehair  and  tan  them.  The  dehalr- 
ing  was  done  at  the  children's  homes,  but  the  tanning  was  done  at  the  school* 
Alder  and  willow  bark  was  used  for  tanning  materiaL  The  leather  was  soft- 
ened by  working  it  with  the  hands  and  pulling  it  over  a  piece  of  wood.  Articles 
were  then  made  for  the  Selawlk  fair  exhibit  While  the  tanning  and  sewing 
of  the  skins  was  not  done  as  well  as  older  people  could  have  done  it,  the  chil- 
dren still  got  the  experience  of  working  with  leather.  Proud,  indeed,  were  the 
toys  and  girls  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons  which  came  back  from  tho 
reindeer  fkir  for  their  leather  work. 

Composition  tpork. — Especial  stress  was  put  on  composition  work  this  year. 
The  older  pupils  kept  diaries  for  several  weeks  and  wrote  everything  of  interest 
to  them  in  their  books,  as  well  as  songs,  poems,  etc.  One  period  a  week  was 
given  to  current  events.  I  wrote  these  on  the  blackboard  in  the  form  of  sin 
outline,  and  the  pupils  filled  in  the  details.  However,  the  best  original  work 
done  in  composition  was  that  which  discussed  the  life  and  characteristics  of  tho 
animals  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Wireless  dljq>atches  were  included  in  the  current  events,  after  being  simpli- 
fied so  that  the  children  could  understand  them.  Sometimes  a  period  was  given 
over  to  subjects  such  as  railways,  steamships,  etc.,  and  pictures  pasted  in  the 
books. 

No  night  school  was  held  this  winter,  but  every  Friday  night  was  open  house 
for  the  children  and  young  folks.  On  alternate  Fridays  I  gave  talks  on  tho 
following  subjects:  Body  structure,  canals  of  the  body  and  their  uses,  food  and 
its  preparation,  the  war  and  why  we  entered  it,  submarines,  aeroplanes,  and 
geographical  talks.  These  talks  were  attended  by  old  and  young  and  were 
Interpreted.  They  were  often  illustrated  by  models,  charts,  and  drawings. 
The  purpose  of  these  talks  was  to  give  the  people  information  concerning  them- 
selves and  the  outside  world.  The  large  attendance  was  indicative  of  tho 
interest  of  the  people. 

Alternate  Fridays  were  given  over  as  play  evenings  in  the  schoolroom.  Mr. 
Chance  had  charge,  and  he  was  helped  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  myself. 
While  games  were  played  the  boys  and  girls  were  led  to  use  £3ngllsh,  and  in 
playing  they  forgot  their  bashfulness  in  using  the  new  language.  The  children 
played  simple  games,  such  as  are  commonly  played  by  children  in  the  States. 

The  school  music  received  its  share  of  attention  this  year.  It  is  of  value  in 
the  teaching  of  English  and  as  memory  work.  The  usual  program  was  given 
by  the  children  at  Ohristmaa 

The  articles  in  the  Eskimo  have  appealed  greatly  to  the  young  people  who 
could  i«ad«  and  they  have  been  of  much  value.  To  a  people  who  have  Just 
l^med  the  RngHith  language  this  paper  is  an  interesting  textbook.    To  the 
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reindeer  men  It  gives  advice  and  help,  to  the  school  children  It  is  a  reader,  to 
the  teachers  an  enconragement. 

Industrial  life  and  villoffe  improvement. — The  natives  have  been  well  supplied 
witli  food  and  clothing  the  past  winter.  Skins  were  plentifal  and  prices  high. 
Village  pride  seems  to  be  growing  and  showing  itself  in  cleanliness  and  a 
"work  together"  spirit.  Lumber  for  several  new  floors  was  put  in  during 
the  past  winter.  A  few  of  the  men  made  chairs  for  their  cabins,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  boys  making  furniture  in  school.  The  men  are  clever  with 
tools  and  can  easily  make  furniture  for  their  cabins.  Every  cabin  has  its 
table,  but  chairs  are  sadly  lacking. 

Several  hundred  dollars  were  earned  by  dog- team  freighting  last  winter. 
Of  course,  this  is  much  smaller  than  the  amomit  earned  by  the  Selawik  boats 
freighting  in  the  summer.  Matoolik*s  launch  made  considerable  money  for 
its  owner  last  summer.  As  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  only  power  boat  owned 
by  a  native  north  of  Nome.  Selawik  Jim  Ikik  made  a  new  45-foot  schooner  last 
summer.  He  sent  out  to  Mr.  Lopp  for  the  luml)er,  but  used  native  wood  for  the 
ribs  and  keel.  The  lumber  was  well  seasoned,  and  now  Jim  has  an  excellent 
boat,  strong  and  seaworthy.  This  is  the  third  boat  he  has  built  He  has  had 
many  offers  for  it,  the  best  one  l)eing  $1,200,  half  cash;  but  he  was  wise  and 
refused.  He  intends  putting  in  an  engine.  Yokup  sold  his  48-foot  schooner  to 
Kivnlina  and  Point  Hope  people  last  summer  for  $1,200.  Like  a  wise  man  he 
took  the  most  of  his  pay  in  reindeer.  These  two  men  could  build  up  quite 
a  trade  making  boats,  as  they  build  the  largest  and  best  boats  in  this  pert  of 
the  country. 

Health  and  sanitation. — The  health  in  the  village  has  been  very  good  during 
the  past  year.  There  have  been  no  epidemics  and  but  few  death&  Only  one 
child  has  died,  and  she  was  a  cripple  4  years  old.  Four  adult  deaths  have  oc- 
curred :  Three  from  old  age  and  one  from  tuberculosis.  Twelve  births  are  re- 
corded, all  the  babies  being  alive  at  present.  Mr&  Jones  gave  three  talks  to  the 
women  on  obstetrics  and  nursing.  The  women  discussed  these  subjects  with  her. 
The  older  women,  who  act  as  midwives,  were  anxious  to  learn,  and  especial  at- 
tention was  given  them.  They  are  largely  responsible  for  the  treatment  of 
confinement  cases  and  can  remedy  many  of  the  mistakes  formerly  made  by  the 
Eskimos.  During  my  trip  to  Noatak,  Mrs.  Jones  attended  to  considerable 
medical  work,  twice  closing  school  to  attend  to  serious  cases.  I  gave  one  talk 
to  boys  of  adolescent  age.  The  women  named  a  committee  on  house  inspection* 
washing  of  iloors»  and  clothes.  A  weekly  inspection  was  made  of  the  houses. 
Tw^o  large  panels  of  photographs  of  the  village  and  school  children  were  made» 
and  the  cleanest  house  and  igloo,  respectively,  received  the  panels.  The  panels 
were  kept  one  week  and  then  awarded  to  another  place.  This  created  much 
rivalry,  and  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period  the  panels  became  the  property  of  the 
phice  winning  them  the  most  times.  We  found  this  plan  quite  successful,  and 
deciding  between  cabins  was  often  very  difficult  Some  of  the  delegates,  upon 
returning  from  the  fair,  said  that  our  village  was  the  cleanest  of  any  they 
had  visited. 

Four  men  and  three  women  constituted  the  village  council  elected  on 
October  1.  The  form  used  last  year  was  again  used,  and  the  ofilcers  performed 
their  duties  very  well.  The  usual  questions  and  difficulties  of  an  Eskimo 
village  were  dealt  with  by  them.  When  Martin  Moran  was  shot  at  Shungnak 
and  was  rushed  through  Selawik  to  the  doctor  at  Candle,  It  was  the  village 
council  which  secured  fresh  dogs  to  speed  him  on  his  way. 

Acting  upon  the  appeal  of  the  Red  Gross  at  Nome  for  feathers  to  send  to  the 
war  hospitals,  the  Selawik  women  collected  over  66  pounds  to  be  forwarded. 
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Over  $25  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  a  former  Selawlk  teacher  whose  cabin 
was  burned. 

Wireless. — ^Last  summer  I  sent  out  for  some  receiving  Instruments  and  in  the 
fan  constructed  a  receiving  station.  The  native  men  set  up  two  58-foot  aerial 
poles,  and  I  had  the  set  In  working  order  in  November.  The  (government  sta- 
tion at  Noorvik,  in  charge  of  Delbert  Replogle,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
me,  sending  slowly  in  order  that  I  might  learn  the  code.  Noorvik  Is  40  miles 
from  Selawlk;  Nulato,  150  miles;  and  Nome,  225  miles.  All  these  stations 
have  been  heard.  Through  one  message  alone  the  natives  saved  over  $500 
by  hearing  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  furs.  I  would  recommend  a  small 
sending  and  receiving  station  for  Selawlk  in  connection  with  electric  lights. 
Unless  one  has  been  in  the  Alaska  service  he  can  hardly  appreciate  what  a 
wireless  means  to  an  isolated  village  in  the  Arctic;  one  important  message 
may  be  worth  the  whole  monetary  value  of  a  set.  Over  60  messages  have  been 
received  from  the  station  at  Noorvik  in  the  past  seven  months.  Six  official 
messages  have  been  received. 

Reindeer. — The  fawning  season  was  hindered  by  very  c.^ld  weather  and 
many  fawns  died.  However,  I  expect  the  record  of  last  year  to  about  approxi- 
mate the  one  for  this  year.  The  reindeer  boys  watched  the  herds  faithfully 
Cuilog  the  fawning  season.  In  the  fall  a  large  caribou  Joined  Herd  No.  1  and 
this  spring  the  boys  report  several  half-breed  fawns.  This  is  a  good  thing, 
us  the  strength  of  the  deer  is  increased  and  the  effect  uf  inbreeding  over- 
<»iije.  Three  years  ago  another  caribou  ran  with  the  hovd,  and  several  fawns 
were  bom  which  are  now  some  of  the  best  deer. 

■  I  made  the  trip  to  Noatak  fair  ogain  this  year  with  the  Selawlk  delegates. 
Noatak  is  too  far  for  the  boys  to  drive  deer  and  race  them,  so  their  efforts 
were  confined  to  exhibits.  Selawlk  got  first  and  third  pris&es  for  the  best 
birch  racing  sleds  and  many  prizes  for  harness  and  leather  work.  Reindeer 
sausage  was  also  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  This  affords  a  good  method  of 
putting  up  reindeer  meat  so  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  The  judges  pro- 
nounced it  excellent. 

The  reindeer  men  aie  anxious  to  move  the  herds  as  soon  <ia  the  new  reserva- 
tion is  established,  as  the  herding  grounds  there  are  better  und  the  fawning 
grounds  more  sheltered. 
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OH  BEBIHO  STBAIT. 

By  Arthub  Nagozruk,  Teacher. 

Tills  was  the  first  time  that  no  white  teachers  and  missionaries  were  sent 
to  this  place  for  27  years*  and  all  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the  native 
tinichers  during  the  year. 

School. — ^The  school  term  began  October  22,  1017,  with  an  enrollment  of  D7, 
which  gradually  increased  to  73  during  the  month.  The  term  ended  May  31, 
:i;18.    Days  school  were  held,  141 ;  total  enrollment,  90;  average  attendance,  70. 

fichool  icork. — ^The  school  was  opened  when  our  people  came  back  from  d^f 
ferent  places^  Since  there  was  no  assistant  at  the  time,  I  divided  the  clnp-si-d 
into  two  divisions;  the  advanced  classes  in  the  morning  session  and  primary 
classes  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  children  wanted  to  come  to  school  at  ta^Vj 
sessions,  especially  the  larger  children;  so  I  talked  about  this  to  the  lar^'cr 
boys  in  8chool«  that  if  they  would  only  help  me  a  little  in  the  primary  clussei?. 
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they  could  ooxne  In  both  aeflsiODB.  Several  boys  promised  that  they  would  help 
me  imtil  the  assistant  Is  appointed.  On  November  mail  we  heard  that  Ant<*lne 
Ereheruk  was  appointed  as  my  asaistant,  but  he  was  absent  from  the  village 
for  three  montha  In  the  meantime  Caiarlie  Klomea  and  another  boy  had 
helped  me.  Charlie  Klomea  was  appointed  as  assistant  teacher  later  and  did 
good  work. 

In  general*  school  work,  reading,  writing,  arithm^Ct  hifltoty,  sfpelllag,  draw- 
ing, composition,  and  language  were  tai^ht  AU  the  pupils  in  advanced  classes 
were  taught  arithmetic  work  individually.  Each  pupil  works  and  gets  as  much 
as  possible,  without  waiting  for  others.  This  Individual  work  has  proved  to 
be  much  help  for  each  pupiL  The  arithmetics  were  taken  home  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  brought  back  to  school  on  Monday.  All  the  smaller  chiidr^i 
in  primary  classes  did  finely  in  all  the  work. 

Attendance. — ^The  school  was  well  attended  all  through  the  term,  and  there 
was  very  little  tardiness.  Seven  pupils  in  the  advanced  and  10  in  the  primary 
classes  came  to  school  every  school  day  during  the  school  term.  This  had  never 
happened  during  my  continuous  work  for  9  years  in  this  school.  The  smaller 
children  came  regularly,  unless  stormy  weather  prevented  them.  Often  their 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  in  school  brought  them  on  stormy  day& 

School  Republic. — ^The  School  Republic  was  started  as  usual  at  the  opening 
of  the  school.  The  care  of  the  school  room  and  halls  were  in  the  hands  of  tbm 
officers,  who  were  elected  by  the  pupila  One  officer  writes  the  namee  of  the 
sweepers  on  the  blackboard  every  day,  and  other  officers  see  that  the  coal  hods 
are  filled  and  kindling  ready  for  the  next  morning.  Every  pupil  takes  care  of 
his  desk  and  sees  tliat  it  is  clean  and  that  his  books  are  in  prop^  condition,  as  a 
dtiasen  in  a  diy  keeps  his  home  in  good  condition,  and  everything  that  belongs 
to  him.  The  School  Republic  has  proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  teachers  la 
every  way,  as  well  as  to  the  pupils. 

DomeBtic  science. — ^Thls  branch  of  school  work  was  under  the  8i4)ervi8iou  of 
Mrs.  Nagosruk,  who  tor  two  years  did  the  same  work  at  Shlahmaref,  although 
she  was  not  appointed  for  this  work.  She  was  very  much  interested  in  this 
school,  as  well  as  I,  in  order  to  help  our  people  in  every  way  we  can.  The 
following  were  made  during  the  term :  Twelve  aprons,  15  dozen  plain  handker- 
chiefs, 16  pairs  knitted  and  crocheted  wristlets,  9  pairs  knitted  and  crocheted 
gloves,  18  pairs  knitted  and  crocheted  mittens,  8  crocheted  hoods,  1  crocheted 
cap,  6  pairs  crocheted  bootees,  2  pairs  knitted  child's  stockings,  16  baby's 
dresses,  4  women's  dresses,  1  boy's  shirt,  and  20  crash  towels.  Some  of  the 
above  work  was  sent  to  the  Igloo  and  Noatak  f&ii-s  and  got  prizes.  Also  390 
doughnuts  and  1,660  biscuits  were  baked  during  the  term,  and  the  cooking  was 
carried  on  ail  along  the  winter.  More  work  would  have  been  done  in  sewing 
and  cooking  if  Mrs.  Nagozruk  had  not  been  sick  for  some  time.  This  branch  of 
work  was  carried  on  daily  in  May  and  the  first  part  of  June  to  make  up  for 
the  time  lost  in  the  winter.  The  sewing  class  consists  of  15  gliis,  from  9  to  16 
years  old,  and  they  are  doing  a  fine  work.  At  ThanlESglvlng  Day  we  had  a 
joyous  dinner.  Some  of  our  young  men  contributed  flour,  sugar,  tea,  and  deor 
meat  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  cooking  class  was  busy  for  two  duys, 
nnd  baked  biscuits  and  doughnuts.  Before  Christmas  the  sewing  class  mnde 
handkerchiefs  for  every  child  in  the  village. 

An  entertainment  was  given  by  the  school  at  Christmas.  The  parents  take  a 
great  pride  in  the  ability  of  their  children  to  speak  in  public,  although  some 
may  not  understand  a  word  spoken.  Even  children  5  years  old  had  verses  to 
say  which  they  learned  in  school,  and  that  greatly  encouraged  their  parents 
to  send  them  to  school. 
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A.    ESKIMOS  AT  CAPE   PRINCE  OF  WALES  STARTING   ON   A  WHALE   HUNT. 


B.    CUTTING   UP  A  WHALE. 
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B.    FIVE  OF  THE  LEAOINQ  OWNERS  OF  REINDEER  IN  NORTHWESTERN  ALASKA. 
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Shop  work. — No  cait)enter  work  was  done  In  school,  owing  to  the  Isck  of 
niaterUls  to  work  with.  Of  course,  some  reiudring  was  done  In  the  shop 
and  school  building  before  school  began.  The  shop  was  a  great  help  to  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  schooL  When  the  people  came  back  from  summer 
fishing  and  trading  many  stoves  and  stove  pipes  were  made  out  of  sheet  iron. 
The  sheet  ixon  was  brought  from  Nome  and  Teller  and  made  Into  stoves  here, 
\i'liich  saved  a  little  money.  Sleds  and  boats  were  made  and  repaired,  also 
noany  things  which  they  could  not  make  in  their  homes  were  made  in  shop. 
A  new  forge  is  needed  in  order  to  be  of  more  lielp  in  making  stoves^  and  many 
other  things  which  they  could  make  themselves  instead  of  buying  them. 

Health. — ^The  general  health  of  the  village  has  been  especially  good.  There 
were  7  deaths  and  15  births;  3  children  died  and  8  women.  One  man  was 
smothered  to  death  under  a  bank  of  snow  by  a  mountain  slide  on  March  14, 
and  his  body  was  found  on  July  10.  Our  baby  died  in  December,  just  before 
Christmas. 

Ail  the  houses  and  inns  in  the  village  were  measured  in  cubic  feet,  to  find 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  for  each  person  to  breathe.  The  number  of  persons 
In  each  house  or  inn,  the  windows,  the  skylights,  and  the  ventilators  were 
counted.  Only  two  iiins  were  found  without  ventilators.  Persons  who  have 
tnberculosis  of  the  lungs  were  examined,  and  the  persons  who  are  liable  to  have 
it,  by  the  request  of  Supt.  Shields.  There  were  about  40  or  more  consump- 
tives, and  many  of  them  have  been  affected  once  and  have  been  cured.  After 
the  rQ;)ort  was  made  out  the  town  council  called  a  special  meeting  for  all  the 
people  in  the  village  and  ordered  all  who  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  not  to  take  any  active  part  in  native  dances  of  any  kind,  or  visit  the 
dances  if  they  are  affected  seriously.  Also  they  were  ordered  to  go  and  see 
the  teacher  for  instructions  how  they  would  take  care  of  themselves.  The  In- 
structions in  '*  How  to  Keep  Well  **  were  explained  to  them,  and  sputum  cups 
were  furnished,  with  full  instructions  how  they  should  dispose  of  them.  They 
were  further  instructed  to  be  very  careful  about  their  children  who  were  In 
school ;  towels  and  soap  were  furnished  to  school  children  who  have  homes  af- 
fected with  such  disease,  so  that  they  could  keep  their  handa^  faces,  and  their 
clothes  clean. 

Town  council. — ^The  council  has  held  Its  monthly  meetings  regularly  through- 
out the  year  and  they  were  well  attended ;  many  special  meetings  were  called. 
The  council  work  has  proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
Government.  The  local  petty  troubles  and  differences  were  settled  with  falr^ 
ness  and  satisfaction.  The  early  marriage  of  the  young  people  was  discon- 
tinued by  order  of  the  council,  and  It  has  started  marriage  according  to  the 
Territorial  law.  Several  marriage  licenses  in  proper  form  were  secured  from 
the  United  States  commissioner  at  Teller  for  young  people  of  proper  age  and 
older  people.  According  to  the  old  custom  of  Eskimos,  often  girls,  even  young 
men,  were  forced  to  marry  the  one  they  did  not  love,  which  caused  much  family 
trouble.  The  council  has  ordered  that  no  such  thing  will  be  allowed  in  the 
Tillage  any  more,  and  that  any  couple  who  wish  to  get  married  should  obtain 
a  proper  marriage  license  first 

Another  thing  taken  up  by  the  council  was  that  when  a  man  died  his  broth- 
ers and  relatives  usually  took  nearly  all  his  property  and  left  almost  nothing 
for  his  wife  and  children.  This  was  a  very  old  custom,  which  has  not  been 
practiced  that  I  know  of  for  the  last  10  years,  but  it  may  happen  sometime ;  so 
council  ordered  that  no  such  thing  wUl  be  allowed.  Bverythlng  that  a  man 
owns  should  be  given  to  his  wife  and  children. 
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Dances  were  regulated  and  a  fixed  time  was  allowed.  As  It  was,  dances  were 
sometimes  very  late  and  school  children  were  tardy;  therefore  the  council 
ordered  that  all  school  children  should  not  be  allowed  in  such  dances  later  than 

9  o*clock  in  the  evenings;  and  they  plan  not  to  allow  them  at  all  the  coming 
school  year. 

The  annual  village  cleaning  has  been  done ;  each  able-bodied  male  adult  has 
contributed  two  days'  labor  or  paid  $2  to  the  village  fund.  The  water  supply 
has  been  kept  opened  by  order  of  the  council  all  winter  by  those  who  were 
absent  at  the  time  of  village  cleaning  last  year. 

Sanitation. — Care  has  at  all  times  been  exercised  in  looking  after  the  deantt- 
ness  of  all  the  school  children  who  came  to  school.  The  children  came  to  school 
with  clean  faces,  hands,  ears,  necks,  and  with  the  hair  combed.  The  health 
officers  of  the  School  Republic  inspected  the  children  at  the  opening  of  school 
every  morning,  and  If  a  child  was  found  with  dirty  hands,  face,  ears,  and  neck 
it  was  sent  home  to  clean  up. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  village  has  much  improved  in  every  way.  Soap 
was  used  in  washing  clothes  of  all  the  people.  Everything  liable  to  decay  was 
buried  and  all  ponds  of  water  drained.  The  water  supply  has  been  kept  in  sanl« 
tary  condition. 

Reindeer, — I  left  here  November  13  for  tlie  herds,  to  attend  to  tlie  annual 
counting  and  separating  the  deer,  and  arrived  at  the  corral  on  the  14th.  Four 
herds  came  near  the  corral  the  following  day,  and  the  herds  were  kept  separate. 
The  counting  and  separating  was  done  in  a  week.  In  the  evenings  meetings 
were  held,  discussing  the  reindeer  matters,  and  disputes  were  settled.  I  camo 
back  to  the  village  November  23  and  made  the  reindeer  reports. 

A  full  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Igloo  fair  from  this  station,  but  I  could  not 
go  with  them  as  my  wife  was  not  well  at  the  time.  The  boys  came  from  the 
fair  with  full  satisfaction.  Mr.  Arthur  Shields  visited  us  in  April  and  stayed 
with  us  nearly  a  week.  While  he  was  here  we  had  a  reindeer  meeting,  dis- 
cussing the  Reindeer  Men's  Association,  which  was  organized  at  the  fair  and 
the  local  clubs  which  are  to  be  organized  at  each  station.  On  the  first  part  of 
Alay  the  rules  and  regulations  were  sent,  and  on  May  10  they  were  explained 
to  the  reindeer  men  and  owners  who  were  Invited  to  the  meeting.  The  election 
was  held  at  the  same  meeting  for  tlie  officers  of  the  local  reindeer  club.  The 
membership  increased  at  the  next  meeting,  several  owners  joining  the  club. 

Native  support. — Hunting  for  seals  and  walrus  and  fishing  are  the  principal 
means  of  support.  Seal  hunting  was  successful  all  through  the  winter,  and 
about  24  polar  bears  were  killed.  One  whale  was  bombed  and  killed,  but  on 
account  of  a  sudden  change  of  wind  the  ice  drifted  before  they  could  cut  it  up 
and  only  the  fluke  was  secured.  The  walrus  catch  was  far  shorter  than  usual 
and  the  long-continued  stormy  weather  prevented  the  spring  hunting.  Less 
than  40  walrus  were  secured.  The  necessary  amount  of  meat  has  not  been 
stored  away  for  the  winter  in  the  village.  The  fur  trapping  was  fair,  but  no 
complete  record  of  number  and  income  was  reported.  The  reindeer  furnished 
clothing  and  food;  the  surplus  skins  were  sold.  The  sale  of  deer  meat  was 
smaller  than  usual;  167  white  foxes,  60  red  foxes,  2  cross  foxes,  2  minks,  and 

10  lynxes  sold  for  $4,630.  No  report  of  fur  catch  was  received  from  one  lierd. 
I  nni  sure  that  the  boys  in  five  herds  must  have  earned  by  trapping  alone  more 
than  $5,000. 

Mission. — ^No  missionary  has  taken  charge  of  the  mission  work.  Fuel  and 
light  has  been  sent  in  for  the  church.  Seven  of  the  members  were  elected  ns 
the  church  committee  and  took  charge  of  the  Janitor  work  and  selected  tlie 
leaders  for  the  meetings.   Two  services  were  held  every  week  and  well  attended. 
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• 
ViUage  improvements, — ^Last  year  the  Wales  CJooperatlve  Store  was  started 

with  a  small  stock.    Former  stores  failed  because  they  were  not  managed  right 

Many  meetings  were  held  in  order  to  explain  the  main  object  of  starting  a  store 

as  follows :  First,  there  has  always  been  shortage  of  flour,  sugar,  and  other 

articles  of  food.    Second,  much  time  has  been  lost  by  going  to  Teller,  Nome, 

and  other  places  to  buy  a  sack  of  flour,  sugar,  or  other  articles ;  often  from  7. 

to  10  days  of  good  hunting.    The  time  would  have  been  saved  for  hunting  if 

such  food  could  be  bought  from  the  local  store.    Third,  the  store  would  be  a 

great  help  for  the  village  as  well  as  to  the  stockholders  by  handling  furs, 

sealskins,  mukluks,  and  everything  that  the  store  can  sell  for  cash. 

The  old  mission  building  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  store.  The 
building  was  raised  and  a  new  foundation  built ;  new  roofing  papor  put  on  one 
side,  windows  repaired;  outside  was  painted  and  the  signs  were  printed  in 
front;  a  partition  was  put  inside  and  painted.  One  side  was  used  as  a  store- 
room for  the  mission.  Also  a  counter  and  shelves  were  made.  The  store  has 
been  successful  for  the  first  year.    We  should  now  have  a  cold-storage  plant. 

llany  improvements  of  homes  would  have  been  made  if  building  materials 
were  obtainable.  Some  of  our  young  men  have  earned  enough  to  build  better 
homes,  but  with  the  high  cost  of  lumber  and  freight  It  Is  Impossible  for  them  to 
get  the  materials.  Wood  Is  hard  to  get  here  at  the  present  time  and  to  get  a 
sled  of  wood  Is  a  day's  work,  from  6  to  10  miles,  which  does  not  last  a  week 
for  fuel.  Often  for  several  days,  even  for  a  week.  It  Is  too  storming  to  go  to 
get  wood. 

King  Island. — Last  February  13  of  our  men  drifted  off  on  the  Ice  and  got  to 
land  at  King  Island.  Eleven  of  them  walked  back  from  the  island  and  two 
were  left  there,  who  were  not  feeling  well  and  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
others.  The  11  men  walked  about  more  than  50  miles  In  a  day  and  nlgbt; 
the  Ice  was  rough  and  the  snow  was  soft  and  deep  all  the  way.  Nearly  all  the 
men  have  families  and  while  they  were  away  some  of  their  families  were  short 
of  food  and  were  cared  for  from  the  school's  destitution  supplies  until  tlicy 
came  back. 

In  about  the  middle  of  June  17  men  from  King  Island  were  drifted  here  by 
the  storm.  They  were  hunting  walrus  out  from  the  Island,  and  the  fog  came 
before  they  went  back.  They  missed  the  Island  on  the  way  back.  There  were 
6  kyacks  and  11  men  in  an  oomiak.  They  tried  to  locate  the  Island  for  two  days 
and  nights,  and  they  had  to  come  over  to  this  side  on  the  ice  with  their  kyacks 
and  oomiak.  Many  of  the  men  visited  our  schoolhouse  during  tlielr  stay  here 
al)oot  two  weeks  and  saw  our  schoolroom,  desks,  books,  and  other  things  that 
we  used  for  the  education  of  the  children.  They  strongly  wish  that  a  school  be 
established  on  the  Island,  as  their  children  are  growing  up  uneducated.  Sev- 
eral of  them  came  over  to  the  schoolhouse  and  made  many  inquiries.  They 
Ivnow  their  people  well,  and  they  told  me  that  on  King  Island  there  are  34  men, 
32  women,  and  57  children;  total,  123.  Out  of  57  children  about  40  were  of 
Kcbool  age,  17  under  school  age,  and  some  of  them  will  be  old  enough  to  come 
to  school  in  a  year  or  two.  Two  of  our  men  stayed  there  for  nearly  four  months 
niul  reported  that  the  people  there  have  kept  the  days  of  the  weeks  and  months 
li^ht  during  their  stay,  also  they  have  held  meetings  every  Sunday.  But  the 
only  question  is  about  the  location  of  the  building.  As  to  the  water,  they 
said  that  there  Is  a  stream  or  spring  near  by,  where  they  get  water  whlcli  U 
open  until  December  or  January.  They  said  that  if  a  tank  or  box  were  set  iu» 
it  would  keep  open  much  longer. 
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ASSnJLJU  &SPO&T  OF  THE  UHITXB  8TATX8  FUBUO  SCHOOL  AT   FOBT 

XOIXB&,  OV  THE  ALASKA  PEHZH8ULA. 

By  Waltkb  Q.  Cxtlveb,  Teacher. 

This  spring  sees  the  dose  of  the  second  term  of  school  at  this  station.  B*- 
Tlewlng  this  year's  school  work  we  note  with  satlsfitctlon  that  the  children 
have  made  better  progress  along  all  lines  than  In  the  year  prevlons. 

This  place  Is  an  Ideal  location  for  a  large  native  village.  The  excellent  sap- 
ply  of  salmon,  8eal»  game  birds,  caribou,  and  other  native  foods,  also  the  large 
I  demand  for  native  labor  at  the  canneries  during  canning  season,  combine  to 

make  this  locality  a  more  desirable  home  for  them  than  the  dtles  of  the  north, 
where  the  Influence  of  the  whites  Is  not  for  their  betterment. 

The  past  year's  income  from  labor,  fishing,  sewing,  and  trapping  amounted 
to  an  average  of  about  $275  to  a  family.  One  large,  new,  four-room  frame  house 
was  built  this  year.  At  present  all  houses  are  frame  an4  above  ground.  Both 
men  and  women  are  Industrious.  All  natives  with  the  exertion  of  one  blind 
man  and  his  little  adopted  girls  are  self-supporting.  While  those  men  trapplniT 
near  the  village  did  not  have  large  catches,  those  who  trapped  up  Nelson  River 
did  real  well,  catching  as  many  as  38  or  40  red  foxes.  A  trader,  coming  from 
Nome  by  dog  team,  paid  as  high  as  $20  for  their  skins.  The  men  are  slowly 
getting  clear  of  debt  with  the  local  trader,  who,  by  keeping  them  under  obliga- 
tions to  him,  has  been  forcing  them  to  sell  their  furs  to  him  at  his  own  price. 
Since  coming  to  this  locality  I  have  constantly  advised  them  to  get  out  of  debt 
in  order  that  they  may  dispose  of  their  furs  to  people  who  will  pay  them  more 
money.  This  year  I  am  taking  the  catches  of  two  men  to  the  Seattle  ofllce  to  be 
sold.  As  these  natives  know  I  am  not  returning  to  this  station  it  shows  that  I 
have  won  their  confidence,  as  the  money  from  the  sale  will  be  returned  to  them 
through  other  channels.  Another  thing  I  have  been  trying  to  interest  these 
people  in  is  a  cooperative  store,  and  a  third  thing  is  their  salting  salmon  for  the 
market  Last  tall  a  few  of  the  younger  men  put  their  money  together,  and 
believing  that  the  price  of  provisions  was  bound  to  rise,  bought  up  nearly  $100 
worth,  afterward  selling  same  at  a  slight  raise  In  price  and  realizing  about 
$17  profit.  This  little  experiment  worked  out  so  well  that  they  are  anxious  to 
start  a  store  of  their  own.    They  are  also  anxious  to  salt  salmon  for  the  market. 

Sanitation  and  hygiene. — The  condition  of  both  village  and  people  is  very 
good.  As  all  houses  are  frame,  they  are  much  drier  and  more  easily  kept  clean. 
Although  ^ne  have  had  to  send  children  home  a  number  of  tlm^  because  of 
dirty  clothing,  their  general  appearance  has  been  very  good.  I  have  made  It  a 
point  to  visit  each  house  often,  and  as  the  women  do  not  like  to  have  the 
teacher  sit  down  in  a  dirty  house,  they  have  made  special  efforts  to  keep  them 
clean  and  neat.  They  have  also  been  encouraged  to  visit  the  school  room  and 
teacher's  dwelling.  Mrs.  Culver  and  I  have  tried  to  set  them  a  good  example 
on  the  care  of  their  houses  both  inside  and  out  Last  fall  a  number  of  holes 
were  dug,  and  during  the  winter  the  garbage  was  thrown  into  them.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  taught  in  the  school  room  and  at  the  village  gatherings.  I  gave 
each  child  a  toothbrush,  and  brushing  of  the  teeth  was  made  a  part  of  the 
<lnily  program.  Both  young  and  old  thoroughly  understand  the  different  ways 
ill  which  disease  is  spread.    All  houses  have  an  opening  for  ventilation. 

.Ifedical  aid, — ^There  was  not  the  sickness  in  this  locality  that  there  wbs  last 
year.  Medical  attention  was  given  203  times.  An  epidemic  of  itch  broke  out, 
but  yielded  readily  to  proper  treatment  There  were  three  deaths  and  four 
births  this  last  year. 
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Mamual  trakUnff,^-The  class  in  manual  training  was  composed  of  four  boys. 
This  dass  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  all.  Only  practical  Instruction  was 
given.  Each  boy  was  allowed  to  choose  what  he  wished  to  make,  and  after 
selection  was  made  I  saw  to  it  that  the  tools  employed  were  used  in  the 
proper  way.  •  The  principle  employed  in  the  teaching  of  this  class  was  for  each 
pupil  to  learn  the  correct  use  of  the  different  tools.  In  this  way,  when  they 
wish  to  make  any  particular  thing,  they  are  able  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  Each 
was  taught  to  solder.  Sleds,  skiis,  boats,  klaks,  stoves,  box  traps,  kites,  bows, 
and  arrows  were  mada  Two  boys  made  little  power  boats.  This  was  done 
by  making  a  toy  boat  and  by  taking  an  old  alarm  clock  and  soldering  on  a 
shaft  and  iHx>peUer  for  motor  power.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  this  class  at 
all  times,  to  the  extent  that  they  worked  ofttimes  on  Saturday  of  their  own 
accord. 

Setoing, — ^Forty  articles  were  made  in  the  sewing  dass,  Including  handker- 
chief^ underskirts,  with  waists,  bloomers,  towels,  work  aprons,  fancy  aprons^ 
holders  (for  use  around  the  stove),  caps  for  wear  in  the  cooking  class,  fancy 
aprons,  and  a  small  pieced  quilt  Two  pairs  of  yam  mittens  were  crocheted 
and  one  wool  cap.  Six  towels  were  made  for  school  use.  The  girls  did  very 
well  in  sewing,  considering  their  ages.  They  learned  to  do  very  nice  feather 
stitching,  and  this  was  used  much  as  trimming  for  the  other  garments  made. 
They  also  did  darning  and  patching. 

Cookhiff, — ^Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  cooking  class.  Bread,  biscuits, 
steamed  oatmeal,  fried  oatmeal,  dried  fruits,  beans,  rice*  pie,  and  eggless  cuke* 
as  well  as  tea  and  coffee,  were  made.  The  ctiildren  often  get  cake  and  pies  in 
the  summer  time  at  the  canneries  and  wanted  very  much  to  learn  how  to  make 
them.  In  their  own  homes  they  use  little  butter,  and  no  fresh  or  canned  eggs 
in  winter,  so  recipes  were  made  up  that  contained  no  eggs,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  make  these  things  at  home.  They  succeeded  very  welL  Ckx)k 
books  were  made  containing  the  recipes  they  learned  to  use. 

Beading, — Reading  has  been  taught  slowly  and  thoroughly.  Eskimo  children 
learn  to  read  very  quickly,  but  a  teacher  has  to  be  careful  or  the  pupils  will 
not  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences  they  study.  I  have  found 
that  by  translating  English  to  Eskimo  and  Eskimo  to  English  is  the  most  eU 
fbctive  way  of  teaching  this  study. 

Spelling. — No  textbook  was  used.  B^ach  lesson  was  made  a  spelling  lesson. 
The  old-fashioned  "  i%>elling-down  "  matches  were  very  much  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  and  had  the  desired  effect 

Arithmetic. — ^This  subject  seems  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  native  children 
for  the  first  year  or  so,  but  patience  and  tact  on  the  teacher's  part  in  order 
to  keep  the  children  from  becoming  discouraged  will  eventually  overcome  the 
difficulty.  Once  the  fundamentals  are  grasped,  they  make  good  progress.  The 
only  advanced  pupil  finished  division  and  multiplication  to  9,  also  practical 
problems  in  addition  and  subtraction.  The  toy  money  sent  with  our  supplies 
was  very  helpful  and  practical  in  teaching  this  subject 

Writing^  drmDing  and  painting. — ^These  three  subjects  come  naturally  easy 
to  the  native  children.  Although  their  first  efforts  are  very  crude,  their  per- 
severance In  this  line  of  work  makes  them  quite  efficient  They  are  quick  to 
copy  anything  they  see.  The  work  along  this  line  compares  favorably  with  the 
average  white  child. 

Oeography. — ^The  Eskimos  composing  this  village  have  migrated  from  all  parts 
of  the  north,  and  therefore  the  children  are  Interested  in  studying  and  locat- 
ing the  different  places  thetr  iMirents  came  from.    Much  interest  is  taken  in  tha 
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World  War,  and  they  never  tire  of  studying  the  different  maps  of  Europe  shew- 
ing the  seat  of  the  great  conflict.  Many  excellent  maps  of  Alaska,  I^orth 
America,  and  Europe  have  been  drawn. 

History, — Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  advanced  pupil,  this 
subject  received  less  attention.  The  history  of  Alaska  and  the  United  States 
was  taught,  and  maps  of  Alaska,  North  America,  and  Europe  were  drawn. 

English  talking, — ^The  English  language  only  was  used  in  and  around  the 
sc'lioolhouse  except  for  explanation  purposes.  The  children  all  became  vcr>- 
efficient;  in  fact,  during  the  last  two  months  of  school  I  did  not  know  of  ont.* 
word  of  Eskimo  being  used  except  at  my  request.  This  result  was  largely  due 
to  a  contest  I  started  among  the  children.  In  this  contest  the  pupil  using  tlie 
least  Eskimo  in  and  around  the  school  was  to  receive  50  cents;  the  second 
least,  25  cents;  and  the  third  least,  15  cents.  These  rewards  were  given  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  Each  time  a  child  used  Eskimo  one  point  was  marked 
against  him.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  pupil  who  was  dullest  in  Iter 
studies  received  the  first  prize.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  chil- 
dren using  English  in  their  playing  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. Although  the  contest  is  closed  and  the  rewards  given,  the  .<!pirit  of  the 
contest  still  lives  and  they  are  trying  to  pick  up  new  words  which  they  hear, 
as  well  as  using  the  ones  they  have  learned. 

School  Republic. — ^Although  this  was  the  first  year  of  the  School  Republic, 
.the  rule  of  the  children  in  the  classroom  was  a  success  from  the  beginning. 
The  officers  consisted  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  policeman. 
The  president  was  also  judge,  and  the  policeman,  truant  officer.  The  momins 
opening  exercises  were  presided  over  by  the  president.  Election  of  officers 
was  held  every  month,  in  order  that  all  might  have  the  experience  of  holding 
office.  This  method  of  governing  the  classroom  is  by  far  the  best  of  any  I 
have  ever  known.  The  making  and  executing  of  their  OAvn  laws  taught  them 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  democratic  form  of  government.  When  any 
of  the  school  laws  were  broken,  the  defendant  was  arrested  by  the  policeman, 
brought  before  the  Judge,  witnesses  were  called,  and  the  case  was  tried.  Pun- 
ishment for  minor  offenses  was  usually  standing  in  the  comer.  In  no  case 
was  authority  taken  advantage  of,  and  all  business  was  attended  to  with 
seriousness.  In  only  one  case  was  the  ruling  of  the  court  disobeyed,  and  the 
offending  pupil  was  suspended  until  such  time  as  she  was  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  student  body.  The  pupil  truant  officer  was  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  tardiness  and  delinquency. 

Red  Cross. — As  a  result  of  an  explanation  of  the  Red  Gross  work  by  Supt. 
Miller,  our  village  paid  into  the  Red  Cross  fund  the  sum  of  $27.  Many  natives 
had  not  returned  from  their  winter  trapping  grounds,  or  doubtless  the  amount 
would  have  been  much  larger.  The  remark  of  one  native  showed  the  apprecia- 
tion we  have  been  striving  to  make  them  feel;  it  was:  "Oovemment  help  us. 
He  send  school  teacher.    We  want  help  Government  fighting  man  if  he  sick.*' 

Work  %vith  adults, — ^A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  understand  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  these  people.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  visits  were 
made  to  homes. 

After  the  schooner  Eunice  brought  the  Government  freight  last  fall  (Oct  3, 
1917),  a  combined  carpenter  shop,  storehouse,  and  coal  house  20  by  24  feet 
was  built.  The  carpenter  shop  was  open  at  all  times  except  Sundays  and  dar- 
ing the  manual  training  periods  to  the  adults  of  the  village.  This  opportimity 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  all,  and  much  work  was  done  on  ivory  carving, 
sleds,  stoves,  klaks,  etc 
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TUlage  gatJierings, — ^Exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  held  in  the 
schoolroom  Christmas  eve  by  the  children.  Adults  and  children  alike  enjoyed 
the  Christmas  tree,  the  Santa  Clans,  and  the  program  very  mnch. 

Village  gatherings  were  held  in  the  schoolroom  once  a  week.  At  these 
gatherings  I  gave  talks  regarding  the  leading  of  better  llyes,  the  progress  of 
the  war,  the  duty  of  each  person  to  his  country,  conservation  of  food,  native 
industries,  sanitation  and  hygi^ie,  principles  of  citizenship,  science  and  inven* 
tion,  and  other  topics  helpful  and  Interesting  to  the  natives. 

I  am  sorry  to  reiwrt  that  the  natives  this  year  revived  their  old-time  dances. 
When  I  first  heard  of  their  plans  for  these  I  did  my  very  best  to  discourage 
the  old  expensive  custom  which  they  have  done  without, for  so  many  years. 
My  efforts  met  with  hostility,  and  some  of  the  natives  became  really  angry* 
I  say  "expensive"  because  at  these  dances  a  native  must  give  away  anything 
and  everything  he  owns,  if  it  is  requested  of  him.  For  weeks  before  these 
dances  were  held  the  natives  gathered  together  every  night  to  practice 
their  songs  and  dances,  thus  losing  much  valuable  time  from  their  trap  lines 
and  keeping  the  children  up  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  leaving  them 
unfit  for  school  work.  For  weeks  before  the  big  dances  took  place,  the  children 
could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  dance. 

Affrieulture. — At  my  request  both  seeds  and  plants  were  sent  from  the 
Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Sitka,  and  by  my  father  in  Oregon. 
The  plants,  with  the  exception  of  one  Himalaya  blackberry  plant,  died  in 
transit.    The  garden  we  planted  was  a  failure  because  of  the  cold,  wet  summer. 

Observance  of  lato. — ^We  still  have  the  problem  of  liquor  getting  into  the 
hands  of  our  natives.  One  white  trader  in  this  locality,  in  spite  of  the  new 
prohibition  law,  distributes  liquor  for  trade  purposes.  On  Thanksgiving  Day 
one  native  became  intoxicated,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  quick  work  of  the 
chief  herder,  sent  here  to  take  charge  of  the  expected  reindeer  herd,  a  murder 
would  have  been  committed.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  an  efficient 
officer  was  sent  here  to  stop  the  distribution  of  liquor  In  this  locality. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  from  a  number  of  sources  which  I  hold  to  be 
reliable  that  both  natives  and  whites  are  slaughtering  caribou  by  the  dozens. 
In  the  ftill,  for  the  purpose  of  bait  for  trapping.  Also  that  certain  parties 
en  the  Pacific  side  in  Ball>oa  Bay  are  killing  caribou  by  the  boat  load  and  sell- 
ing the  carcasses  at  Sand  Point  and  Unga.  This  wanton  destruction  of  meat 
will,  In  a  short  time,  put  an  end  to  the  supply  of  meat  here,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  natives. 

Doing  their  Idt, — Because  of  scarcity  of  dog  feetl,  the  natives  this  spring 
have  been  feeding  their  dogs  on  flour.  When  the  shortage  of  flour,  as  well  as 
other  foodstuffs,  was  explained  to  them,  they  agreed  that  only  the  heads  of 
families  should  keep  a  dog  team.  The  single  men  and  boys  gave  their  best  dogs 
to  the  married  men,  and  all  the  old  and  lazy  dogs  were  killed.  Up  to  ^larch 
ao  more  than  20  dogs  were  killed.  This  shows  that  these  people  are  willing  to 
do  tlieir  duty  as  they  have  it  explained  to  them. 

In  reviewing  our  work  of  the  last  three  years,  Mrs.  Culver  and  I  can  see  a 
;;reat  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  village  and  people.  We  can  also  see 
uuich  improvement  in  the  habits,  morals,  health,  sanitary  and  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  both  old  and  young.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  process  of  rais- 
ing these  people  from  their  old  habits  and  customs  is  a  slow  one,  and  any 
improvement,  especially  among  the  older  people,  is  very  encouraging.  The 
hope  of  the  future  rests  with  the  younger  generation. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  are  leaving  this  field  of  work,  and  we  hope 
that  through  our  efforts  we  have  been  able  to  establish  a  good  foundation. 
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AHinrAL  ESPOET  OF  TEE  inHTED  STATES  FCTBLXC  SCHOOL  AT  KAZB,  ZV 

SOTTTHEASTEBV  ALASKA. 

By  Chaslbs  B.  Stbrob,  Teacher. 

Kake  l8  a  proaperotus  looking  vinage.  The  flrat  impression  one  recelyes  on 
landing  here  is  the  town's  tidiness.  The  houses  are  plain,  bat  dean,  there  are 
no  "ramshackle  huts,"  and  *Mean-tos,"  <»ily  substantial  homes.  Out  in  tbe 
bay,  lying  at  anchor,  are  the  natives*  boats,  varying  in  sise  from  the  small 
18-foot  trolling  launches  to  the  large  50-foot  seining  boats.  Drawn  up  on  the 
beach  are  numerous  rowboats,  skifGs,  and  native  canoes.  These  canoes  are  still 
liked  and  used,  for  they  are  light  and  swift  They  are  made  by  hollowing  out 
a  tree,  then  springing  its  sides  out  to  shape.  In  the  old  days  they  made  them 
large  enough  to  hold  as  many  as  00  warriors. 

Taking  a  walk  along  the  boardwalk  that  runs  the  length  of  the  town  one 
will  meet  well-dressed  men  and  women,  dressed  the  same  as  you  or  I.  Some 
of  the  older  people  still  cling  to  the  old  customs  of  dress  and  habits,  but  the 
younger  generation  is  fast  growing  away  from  the  tribal  traditions  and  con- 
forming to  the  new  conditions  In  which  they  find  themselves. 

The  village  has  a  population  of  more  than  800,  but  has  an  average  of  about 
200  for  the  five  months  October  to  February.  By  the  1st  of  June  the  town  is 
deserted,  and  remains  so  until  the  last  of  August,  when  a  few  of  the  old  people 
return ;  the  younger  ones  do  not  get  back  until  October. 

The  occupations  vary;  trolling  for  king  salmon  begins  in  May,  and  at  that 
time  gardens  are  planted.  The  town  is  so  situated  that  there  is  not  much 
tillable  land  around  the  houses;  so  most  of  the  gardens  are  planted  along  the 
shores  of  Rocky  Pass.  Bach  family  lias  its  plat  of  ground  and  uses  It  year 
after  year. 

The  1st  of  July  starts  the  seining;  at  this  time  one  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
fish.  They  dream  fish,  they  think  fish,  they  see  fish,  and  the  best  of  all,  they 
catch  fish  by  the  thousands.  Most  of  the  moi  work  on  the  boats,  a  few  in  th^ 
cannery.  The  women  work  in  the  cannery  for  tlie  most  part,  but  a  few  hand- 
troll  while  the  men  seine.  The  women  who  work  at  the  cannery  make  from 
$100  to  $800  for  the  summer's  work.    The  men  make  from  $800  to  $1,000. 

Usually  the  work  in  the  canneries  is  finidied  by  the  last  of  August,  and  the 
natives  spend  the  first  part  of  September  in  putting  up  their  own  supply  of 
smoked  fish.  The  last  few  years  there  have  l>een  a  number  who  have  ^mild 
cured  **  salmon  for  their  own  use,  but  as  a  rule  they  prefer  the  old  time  smoked 
salmon.  They  string  this  smoked  salmon  and  have  it  hanging  on  the  rafters 
of  their  homes.  Bvery  day  or  so  in  winter  the  housewife  gets  do>vti  ^veral 
pieces  and  carries  them  down  to  the  beach.  Their  favorite  place  is  on  a  large 
reef  just  off  from  the  schoolhouse.  When  the  tide  is  out  they  find  a  little 
hollow  in  the  rodcs  and  put  the  fish  In  It,  then  pile  stones  on  top.  A  day  or  two 
later  they  come  down  and  uncover  their  fish ;  the  ocean  water  has  given  it  just 
the  right  amount  of  salt  and  soaked  it  up  nicely.  After  the  winter  supply  of 
fish  has  been  stored  away,  they  gather  their  garden  truck,  mostly  potatoes  and 
rutabagas,  a  few  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions.  By  this  time  It  Is  the  first  of 
October  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  return  to  the  village.  Tears  ago  a 
missionary  here  started  the  idea  that  they  should  clean  up  around  their  houses 
before  the  snow  fell — ^a  custom  which  has  been  continued,  though  he  left  here 
many  years  ago.  From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  build- 
ing and  repairing  houses  occupy  their  time.  This  year  new  houses  were  built 
The  teacher  sent  for  a  number  of  plans  of  two  and  three  ro<»n  houses,  and 
showed  them  with  good  result.    In  place  of  the  wiumre  bam-Ukio  house,  a  mon 
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modem  stmctore  appeared,  miieh  to  tbe  gratification  of  the  owners,  as  they  say 
**  it  look  like  picture.**  Early  In  the  fall  tlie  natives  got  together  and  ordered 
lumber  from  Juneau.  It  totaled  $2,000  for  lumber  alone ;  windows*  doors,  etc., 
were  extra.    Of  all  the  new  houses  built,  not  one  was  a  tribal  afiCalr. 

By  the  1st  of  October  school  was  well  underway.  Games  were  Introduced, 
such  as  hand-ball,  shinny,  Jump-for^lown,  new  games  of  marbles,  beckons  wanted, 
run-sheep-run,  and  many  other  games  that  boys  In  the  States  commonly  play. 
Football  made  a  big  hit;  the  teacher  coached  the  school  team  and  a  former 
Ohemawa  man  coached  the  town  team.  Two  games  were  played,  the  school 
winning  the  first  game,  14-0.  The  town  team,  composed  of  men,  did  not  take 
their  defeat  any  too  gracefully,  and /us  a  result,  the  marshal  refereed  the  second 
fray.  The  men  outwei^ied  the  boys,  and  It  told  In  the  last  quarter,  when  they 
finally  got  a  touchdown.  The  schoolboys  depended  on  trick  plays  and  forward 
passes,  while  the  town  team  attempted  nothing  but  Une  plunges,  except  for  a 
few  disastrous  forward  passes.  The  game  ended  with  the  teacher  laid  out,  and 
the  score  standing  7-0  in  favor  of  the  town  team.  The  native  has  yet  to  learn 
to  be  a  sportsman,  also  the  value  of  "  team  play.'*  Not  alone  in  athletics,  but  in 
all  matters ;  they  are  too  Independent,  and  until  th^  learn  to  act  as  a  unit  their 
progress  will  be  slow.  The  teacher  is  using  every  available  means  to  bring 
about  cooperation  in  all  their  afCairs,  and  considers  games  the  quickest  and 
surest  means  of  bringing  this  truth  to  the  younger  generation. 

With  the  interest  in  games,  came  a  greater  registration  enrollment,  the 
greatast  registration  that  this  school  has  ever  had— a  total  of  115.  There  were 
not  enough  seats  to  go  round,  so  old  benches  were  used ;  when  the^  gave  out, 
night  scluxH  was  started  for  the  older  ones.  But  night  school  was  not  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  as  they  are  just  like  other  children,  they  do  not  wish  to 
come  at  night  What  is  needed  is  another  room,  more  seats,  and  another 
teacher. 

Geography,  arithmetic,  and  reading  were  the  most  popular  subjects.  Spell- 
ing came  out  with  a  bound  when  the  method  of  allowing  the  children  to  correct 
each  other's  woriL  was  started.  Before  this  it  had  been  a  drudgery.  After  the 
novelty  of  this  had  worn  off  the  system  of  prizes  was  instituted.  The  district 
superintendent  had  sent  down  some  Perry  pictures  to  be  given  away.  In  place 
of  Just  giving  them  away  the  teacher  required  that  the  student  get  100  per 
cent  for  three  consecutive  days  in  spelling,  and  then  a  small  picture  was  given 
him.  For  one  week's  correct  spelling  a  large  picture  was  given.  Never  were 
papers  more  zealously  corrected.  Undotted  I's,  uncrossed  t's,  and  dots  missing 
after  abbreviations  constituted  Irretrievable  mistakes,  while  serawly  letters 
that  might  be  taken  for  almost  anything  were  utterly  hopeless.  The  year  ended 
with  only  a  very  few  who  did  not  possess  at  least  one  small  picture,  while  others 
had  quite  a  gallery  of  them. 

Tbe  tea<dier'8  efforts  this  year  were  chiefly  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  that  school  and  studying  were  to  be  pleasures  and  not  drudgeries ;  that 
happiness,  goodness,  and  fun  were  all  to  be  found  in  school  work  if  they  choose 
to  look  for  it.  Geography  was  made  a  game,  one  of  the  children  being  the 
teacher,  and  so  expert  did  the  older  ones  become  in  this  that  the  teacher  whs 
able  to  conduct  another  recitation,  while  the  third  and  fourth  grades  had  their 
geography. 

Arithmetic  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  fascination  tor  them ;  they  look  upon  it  as 
something  of  a  trick,  especially  so,  with  division.  The  native  method  of  divid- 
ing was  to  give  one  dollar  or  one  fish,  or  whatever  had  to  be  divided,  at  a  time 
to  the  number  who  were  to  receive.  This  was  long  and  tedious ;  to  divide  tlie 
imatoer  of  dollars  by  tha  number  of  mai  and  get  the  correct  amount  in  a  very 
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few  minutes  was  wonderful,  too  wonderful  to  believe  until  they  proved  it  in 
their  native  fashion. 

An  organ  was  sent  this  year,  and  every  morning  for  20  minutes  we  had  sing- 
ing. The  reason  for  having  it  first  was  that  it  brought  all  the  children  to 
school  in  time,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  miss  any  of  the  music.  "Long,  Long 
Aga*'  and  *'  Old  Black  Joe  "  vied  with  each  other  in  popularity,  and  had  to  be 
sung  each  morning.  The  lighter  and  faster  pieces,  silch  as  "  Dixie,"  were  liked 
by  a-  few,  but  most  of  them  preferred  the  slower  and  rather  meUmclioly  type 
of  song. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  regular  town  reunion.  Families  who  have  been  out 
all  summer  and  part  of  the  fall  return  In  time  for  the  day.  The  women  bu«y 
themselves  in  the  morning  cooking  and  the  men  in  preparing  the  tables  in  the 
church  or  Salvation  Army  halL  Everyone  is  invited  who  happens  to  be  in 
town.  A  special  table  is  set  for  tlie  white  people,  at  which  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  are  provided ;  the  others  are  supposed  to  bring  their  own.  This  they 
do,  and  after  the  meal  is  done  they  fill  the  fiour  sacks  which  they  have  brought 
with  the  fragments  of  the  meal.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
appeal  to  save  food  reached  us,  with  Food  Administration  cards.  After  a  can- 
vass of  the  viUage  and  explaining  the  purpose  of  these  cards,  there  was  not  a 
home  which  did  not  agree  to  the  conditions,  and  It  was  a  little  amusing  in 
some  cases  to  see  a  Food  Administration  card  next  to  a  totam  in  the  window 
of  the  same  house. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  snow  fell,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  day  of 
April  that  we  saw  the  ground  again.  It  Is  during  this  period  that  the  natives 
have  their  parties  and  get-together  meetings;  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are 
scattered. 

Natives  do  things  by  seasons;  they  eat  clams  at  only  certain  times  of  the 
year;  they  attend  church  during  the  winter,  give  parties  in  certain  months, 
and  so  on.  Music  seems  to  appeal  to  them  In  winter,  and  they  have  main- 
tained a  brass  band  for  years.  This  winter  an  orchestra  was  started,  which 
was  very  creditable.  The  teacher  started  a  men's  glee  club;  some  of  the 
natives  have  very  good  voices. 

At  Christmas  the  town  decided  to  have  a  tree,  as  usual.  Heretofore  there 
has  always  been  some  feeling  that  someone  was  "  left  out " ;  so  this  year,  to 
avoid  that,  the  teacher  took  a  careful  census  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  village.  A  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  houses ;  it  was  dragging  and 
evidently  only  the  usual  $75  or  $80  was  going  to  be  raised.  So  the  teacher  de> 
elded  to  stir  things  up,  which  he  did  by  a  vigorous  speech  and  as  large  a  con- 
tribution as  he  could  afford.  As  soon  as  the  interpreter  made  them  understand 
what  the  teacher  had  said  they  responded  splendidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
had  piled  on  the  table  $354.  Previously  $97  was  the  high-water  mark,  of  which 
$40  was  given  by  the  whites.  We  had  a  great  Christmas ;  the  tree  was  brought 
Into  town  on  the  shoulders  of  the  young  fellows,  followed  by  the  band,  with  the 
rest  of  the  town  forming  a  procession  and  taking  it  to  church.  Then  it  was 
put  up,  the  tree  decorated,  and  loaded  with  presents.  The  committee  bought 
chiefly  useful  presents,  such  as  shirts,  ties,  handkerchiefs,  socks,  stockings, 
dress  goods,  and  a  few  toys,  apples,  nuts,  oranges,  and  candies.  We  have  no 
destitute  in  the  village,  but  there  are  a  few  who  find  it  hard  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  these  were  especially  remembered  with  presents.  Everyone  agreed 
It  was  the  best  Christmas  they  had  ever  had.  No  ill  fueling  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere,  and  it  was  truly,  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  *'  In  bur 
little  town. 

Very  few  of  the  natives  went  out  to  trap  this  winter,  as  they  had  done  well  at 
fishing  the  previous  summer.    But  the  last  of  February  found  a  number  of 
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them  going  ont  to  get  piles.  Over  $10,000  Id  piles  was  contracted  for  by  the 
Kake  natives.  This  meant  a  great  deal  to  them,  as  it  meant  new  engine's  and 
better  boats  and  new  boats.  There  are  but  very  few  families  who  do  not 
have  a  power  boat  of  some  kind,  ranging  In  value  from  $100  to  $3,000. 

There  are  several  men  who  are  exceedingly  skillful  in  building  boats.  One 
of  them,  Edmund  Ketchtly^t,  who  had  ordered  lumber  from  Seattle  to  build  a 
50-foot  boat,  found  that  he  could  only  get  a  little  of  what  he  wanted.  No 
material  for  the  ribs  or  bow  or  stem  was  sent.  He  shouldered  his  axe  and 
went  into  the  woods,  and  at  nightfall  he  had  found  a  tree  with  the  proper 
curve  for  the  bow  and  two  for  the  stem.  For  ribs  he  chose  some  good  yel- 
low cedar  and  split  it  by  hand.  Few  white  men  would  have  had  the  patience 
to  do  what  that  Indian  did. 

It  was  In  the  last  part  of  February  that  the  teacher  took  charge  of  the  Red 
Cross  work.  Up  to  this  time  there  were  only  16  members,  and  of  these  only 
one  or  two  were  natives.  As  the  people  were  leaving  rapidly,  something  had 
to  be  done,  and  so  a  mass  meeting  was  held  with  a  patriotic  program.  An 
effort  was  made  to  make  the  natives  understand  Just  what  the  Red  Cross 
is  endeavoring  to  do.  On  the  third  night  following  this  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  schoolhouse,  $135  was  raised  and  50  new  members  were  added.  Enough 
interest  was  aroused  by  this  time  so  that  another  meeting  was  called  a  little 
later  and  an  organization  perfected  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Juneau  chapter. 
Yam  was  sent  for  and  knitting  classes  started,  with  the  result  that  many  pairs 
of  socks  have  already  been  sent  to  Juneau.  We  were  a  bit  handicapped  in  get- 
ting money,  as  the  women  had  just  taken  in  $320  at  a  basket  social,  which 
they  are  going  to  spend  for  civic  improvements,  but  they  gave  $25  of  it  to  the 
Red  Cross.  The  younger  men  also  sent  $11.50  for  a  baseball  fund  to  the  boys 
at  the  front. 

lAte  in  December  the  teacher  invited  the  town  council  to  supper  at  the 
schoolhouse.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  town  that  its  repre^ 
s^itatives  had  ever  eaten  at  the  Government  teacher's  table.  It  was  only  after 
six  dozen  biscuits,  gallons  of  soup,  and  other  edibles  had  been  consumed  that 
they  lost  their  formality  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  with  the  12 
council  members.  Village  improvements  and  the  natives*  welfare  were  dis- 
cussed and  games  were  played. 

Several  years  ago  a  few  of  the  men  started  a  store,  but  it  was  not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  as  it  had  no  regular  storekeeper  it  soon  fell 
behind.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  teacher  got  these  men  together  and 
suggested  that  they  straighten  up  the  business.  The  books  were  gone  over  and 
accounts  cleaned  up,  and  the'  collections  made  seemed  quite  encouraging.  Then 
an  inventory  was  taken,  more  stock  was  sold,  and  the  store  continued  its 
business.  At  a  stockholder's  meeting  held  the  last  of  February  a  3  per  cent 
dividend  was  declared.  This  shows  that  with  a  very  little  help  they  can  make 
a  very  creditable  showing  in  business. 

During  the  winter  when  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  It  was  impossible  to  do 
anything  but  stay  indoors,  the  young  fellows  began  to  hang  around  a  poolroom 
that  was  opened  this  year,  and  many  of  tliem  began  to  use  tobacco  and 
;;anible.  The  teacher  said  nothing,  but  ordered  several  games,  such  as  pin^- 
|K>ng,  Mrs.  Wiggins,  flinch,  dominoes,  etc.,  gathered  together  a  number  of  niapi- 
zines  and  books,  and  asked  the  boys  to  come  up  and  si)end  the  evenings.  A  few 
came  and  they  told  the  others,  and  soon  it  took  three  of  us  to  keep  things  goin^, 
for  the  house  was  full.  The  teacher  believes  that  this  was  the  greatest  pood 
done.  It  was  impossible  to  have  them  oftener  than  once  a  week.  A  room  for 
games  and  reading  should  be  open  each  night  for  them,  with  proper  lighting 
and  heating  facilities. 
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The  work  among  the  women  was  carried  on  prlndpaUy  through  the  woman's 
organization.  The  teacher's  wife  idiowed  many  who  took  Interest  In  the  work 
how  to  cat  out  patterns  and  loaned  many  to  them.  In  school  the  girls  were 
taught  the  rudiments  of  sewing,  making  handerkerchiefs,  aprons,  etc.  The 
sewing  machine  sent  this  year  is  much  appreciated;  mcHre  than  100  garments 
have  been  made  with  its  help.  The  natives  are  buying  their  own  machinen 
now  and  many  homes  have  them. 

Instruction  in  manual  training  for  the  boys  was  Impossible,  as  the  school 
does  not  boast  enough  usable  tools.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  for  the  boy^ 
receive  much  practical  training  in  helping  their  flathers  build  boats  and  houses. 
If  It  were  possible  to  give  them  a  complete  course  it  would  be  difllerent,  but  a 
mere  smattering  Is  a  waste  of  time  under  the  conditions  here.  In  place  of 
actual  manual  training,  book  work  was  given,  showing  the  more  advanced  ones 
bow  to  lay  out  plans,  read  drawings,  figure  dimensions,  etc,  and  I  have  seen 
good  results  in  actual  work. 

In  the  spring,  with  the  natives  coming  and  going,  it  was  very  hard  to  do 
any  more  Red  Gross  work,  but  we  held  a  basket  social  during  the  week  de- 
voted to  the  Red  Cross  drive,  at  which  we  took  in  $226;  $61.75  was  added  In 
contributions,  and  later  in  the  week  $217  was  collected  at  the  cannery,  making 
the  total  for  Red  Gross  week  $504.76.  In  the  meantime  tlie  membership  has 
been  swelling  slowly,  and  now  we  have  125  members. 

The  teacher  and  missionary  were  appointed  to  sell  War  Saving  eertlflcates 
and  to  date  have  sold  $2,625.  N<me  of  the  first  or  second  Liberty  bonds  were 
brought  here,  but  $350  worth  was  taken  in  the  third.  Oounting  all  the  various 
patriotic  enterprises  undertaken  by  our  little  town,  soznething  over  $8,616.26 
has  been  given  or  subscribed.  This  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
would  put  to  shame  many  a  large  city.  At  one  of  bur  mass  meetings  a  letter 
was  sent  to  President  Wilson,  assuring  him  of  our  loyal  support.  Several 
weeks  later  an  acknowledgement  came;  the  natives  appreciated  very  mudi 
being  recognized  by  the  highest  official  of  our  Nation. 
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IN  SOUTHEASTEBN  ALASKA. 

By  Mb&  Elizabeth  P.  Brady,  Teacher. 

School  ioork. — Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  study  of  local  geography. 
Every  house  in  the  village  has  be^i  located  upon  an  outline  map.  This  was 
followed  by  a  map  of  the  town  of  Sitka,  which  resulted  in  a  study  of  inter- 
dependence, comparison  of  surroundings,  and  emphasized  needed  improvements. 
English  Is  now  much  better  understood  and  spoken  much  more  correctly. 
Stories  are  reproduced  in  a  lighter  way  and  with  pleasure.  Questions  are 
asked  that  show  an  eagerness  for  broadening  information.  Kipling's  "Just 
So  Stories,"  parts  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  "  Red  Gross  Stories "  have 
been  enjoyed.  Stories  of  Greek  mythology  have  brought  out  some  Thlingit 
myths. 

In  arithmetic,  problem  work  has  improved,  all  work  is  done  more  neatly, 
and  drill  work  has  become  more  rapid  and  accurate. 

In  reading,  understanding  of  the  text  has  improved,  and  this  results  in  bet- 
ter expression.    Dramatization  has  been  a  great  factor  In  thi& 

Study  of  hygiene  has  given  Immediate  results  in  personal  deanUness  and 
better  habits.  The  latest  gain  was  the  appearance  of  pocket  combs  after  les- 
sons on  care  of  the  hair  and  danger  of  disease  from  use  of  a  common  comb. 
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BpeUlng  hBB  become  InterestiBg,  and  dictionary  work  wan  taken  np  in  the 
third  and  fburth  grade8»  with  the  following  contribution  from  an  11-year-old 
boy.  He  set  aside  a  pa«e  in  his  blank  book  for  words  beginning  with  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet. 

Nature  study  has  been  stimulated  by  contribution  of  material  by  the  pupils. 

There  has  be^i  little  weather  suitable  for  outdoor  games.  Folk  dances  and 
games  have  been  used  indoors.  Baskets  were  put  up  in  one  of  the  schoolrooms, 
and  basket  ball  was  played  at  the  noon  hour  and  after  school.  A  folding  pool ' 
table  loaned  by  one  of  the  pupils  for  two  weeks  was  set  up  in  the  other  school- 
room. We  need  a  payilion  fitted  with  playground  apparatus,  where  the  children 
may  play  in  the  fresh  air  and  yet  be  protected  from  rain  and  snow. 

The  dblldren  have  been  greatly  interested  In  the  history  and  authors  of  some 
of  our  patriotic  songs.  They  have  learned  America,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  lioyalty,  Over  There,  and  the  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  R^oblic.  The  negro  plantation  melodies  find  a  resp<msiTe  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  these  school  childrm. 

InduMtridl  toork. — ^For  all  the  industrial  classes  an  effort  was  made  to  formu- 
late courses  that  oould  be  worked  out  with  the  present  equipment  and  result  in 
the  most  practical  benefit  in  the  homes.  Notebooks  were  kept  by  the  pupils  in 
which  were  recorded  tlie  st^M  t^en. 

In  cooking,  yeast  white  bread,  rye,  roUed-oat  bread,  con  bread,  rice  bread, 
ginger  cookies,  rolled-oat  cookies,  war-time  cake,  pulEed-rioe  candy,  cranberry 
Jam,  gooseberry  conserve,  cocoa,  and  tea  were  made.  Practical  applications  of 
the  housekeeping  lessons  were  made  in  the  care  of  the  school  kit(dien,  sewing 
room,  and  classrooms.  Most  of  the  lessons  in  cooking  were  given  at  the  home 
of  the  teacher,  for  the  oveu  at  the  schoolhouse  is  not  dependable. 

Agriculture  has  been  largely  theoretical.  A  few  potatoes  were  left  in  the 
school  garden,  and  these  were  dug  in  October.  Seeds  were  distributed,  prepa- 
ration of  soils  and  ways  of  planting  were  studied,  but  school  closed  before 
planting  time 

HeattK. — ^There  has  been  no  epidemic,  but  there  were  several  very  painful 
Ulneflses  and  nine  deaths.  Miss  Gibson's  visit  was  timely,  for  she  was  here  to 
attend  to  several  critical  cases.  During  her  treatment  of  those  cases  it  was 
realised  most  fully  that  a  small  hospital  was  needed  in  this  village.  The 
people  appreciate  what  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  in  its  medical  work 
and  they  wish  to  cooperate.  As  soon  as  something  definite  regarding  cost  of 
building,  equipmeat,  and  plans  is  placed  before  than  they  will  act  upon  fhis 
matter. 

Community  work. — ^There  has  been  an  effort  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
school  as  much  as  possible.  Much  house-to-house  visiting  has  been  done.  A 
trained  nurse  who  was  visiting  in  Sitka  kindly  consented  to  talk  to  the  mothers 
on  the  aire  of  babies.  She  emphasixed  the  need  of  cleanliness,  care  of  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  throat,  and  teeth,  and  of  regular  and  properly  pi^pared  meals. 

i'a  rents  have  not  taken  kindly  to  Industrial  work.  They  wanted  their 
i-hiklren  taught  what  is  in  books.  To  overcome  this  the  mothers  were  invited 
to  the  schoolhouse,  and  while  refreshments  prepared  by  the  girls  wore  being 
sierveii  the  plans  for  sewing,  cooking,  and  woodwork  were  outlined. 

The  conservRtion-of-food  campal^  that  was  l^d  In  the  autumn,  the 
sciiool  was  able  to  fill  a  need  in  the  village.  The  problem  of  using  substitutes 
and  getting  satisfactory  results  was  a  serious  one.  The  women  were  invited  to 
come  to  Ihe  scboolhoase.  The  making  of  war  breads  and  cakes  was  demon- 
strated; reoeipts  and  directkms  were  distributed. 
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Tlie  school  has  endeavored  to  foster  pntriotism.  On  Alaska  Day  an  evening 
meeting  was  held.  Patriotic  songs  were  sung.  The  i*elation  of  Alaska  to  the 
world  struggle  was  the  tlieme  of  the  talk  by  the  mayor  of  the  town.  At  this 
meeting  was  aroused  the  interest  in  bonds,  which  the  natives  bought  so 
freely. 

Junior  Red  Cross, — A  Junior  Red  Cross  was  organized  In  the  school.  The 
pupils  elected  officers  from  their  own  number  and  had  their  first  experience  iu 
condcting  meetings.  They  made  two  layettes,  both  boys  and  girls  doing  the 
sewing. 

Red  Cross f  War  Saving s^  Bonds, — The  native  people  responded  well  when 
they  were  asked  to  organize  a  Red  Cross  auxiliary,  148  becoming  members;  of 
these  28  subscribed  for  the  Red  Cross  Magazine.  From  membership  fees  and 
entertainments  they  raised  $480.  When  a  request  came  from  Juneau  for  moc- 
casins, the  women  gathered  in  the  sewing  room  of  the  schoolhouse  and  made 
them.  The  natives  have  been  generous  contributors  whenever  a  Red  Cross  call 
has  been  presented  to  them.  During  the  drive  $100  was  the  result  of  house- 
to-house  visits  in  the  native  village.  No  one  was  ungracious  to  the  collectors. 
They  gave  a  dance  which  netted  over  $100,  and  they  spent  their  money  freely 
at  the  carnival  which  closed  the  week's  drive.  They  have  pledged  $50  per  month 
to  the  fund  while  tliey  are  engaged  in  the  summer  fishing,  which  takes  many 
of  them  away  from  the  town.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  bonds  have  been  purchased.  One  is  owned  by  a  pupil  of  the  school ; 
two  have  War  Savings  certificates ;  and  17  Thrift  Stamps  have  been  purchased, 
with  the  hope  of  adding  as  the  money  shall  be  earned. 

The  sewing  room  of  the  school  was  used  by  the  native  Red  Cross  auxiliary 
for  their  workroom.  The  schoolhouse  was  thrown  open  one  day  after  school 
closed  for  an  ice-cream  sale  given  by  the  native  missionary  society. 

A  night  school' was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  holding  classes  In  English 
and  civil  government.  The  attendance  was  small,  but  the  time  was  well  spent 
in  that  those  who  were  able  to  come  really  felt  a  need. 

The  dramitlzatlon  of  Cinderella  and  the  Three  Bears  at  Christmas  time  was 
a  great  success.  The  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  furnished  a  treat  for  the 
children  that  was  in  keeping  with  war-time  regulations. 

On  Washington's  birthday  all  the  schools  in  the  town  united  in  giving  a 
patriotic  program.  A  little  play,  "  Washington's  Birthday,"  was  given  very 
successfully  by  the  native  children. 

The  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  has  constructed  a  fine  hall  on  the  water 
front  near  the  center  of  the  village,  and  it  is  here  that  cottagers  and  the  people 
of  the  village  assemble  for  their  meetings  and  good  times. 

The  large  conmiunal  houses  in  the  village  are  almost  invariably  tribal,  and  as 
such  are  open  to  one  and  all  of  the  tribe,  all  sharing  the  expense  or  ignoring  it, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  many  of  the  homes  one  finds  as  many  as  five  families. 
The  main  floor  is  generally  used  only  for  celebrations,  the  second  floor  being 
divided  into  sleeping  quarters,  while  narrow  lean-to  sections  are  provided  for 
the  cooking  and  storerooms.  If  the  village  town  site  could  be  properly  sur- 
veyed with  reference  to  improvement  along  cottage  lines,  and  the  land  blocked 
out  for  the  various  families  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  sections  where  the  tribal 
houses  now  stand,  and  this  plan  submitted  to  the  village  through  a  representa- 
tive group  of  the  people,  it  would  give  them  some  basis  on  which  to  work. 
The  natives  are  extremely  responsive  to  suggestion,  and  when  they  see  the  ad- 
vantage they  themselves  will  gain  are  eager  to  secure  the  desired  object. 

Many  of  our  natives  received  large  returns  for  their  labor  last  summer. 
Some  have  been  frugal  and  saved  by  investing  in  Liberty  bonds;  others  have 
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bought  gas  migines  and  paid  old  debta  With  the  Increased  means  some  former 
luxuries  have  come  to  be  necessities.  The  great  advance  In  the  cost  of  food 
and  clothing  has  consumed  much  of  the  large  earnings. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  new  life  that  has  come  to  Sitka  during  the  past 
year.  It  means  work  and  progress  for  the  nativea  The  Sitka  sawmill  has 
been  working  almost  continuously  all  winter  and  spring,  the  first  time  it  has 
been  operated  in  over  two  years.  The  principal  labor  Is  native,  the  foreman 
being  Peter  Simpson,  a  cottager.  The  Booth  Fisheries  doubled  the  size  of  their 
cold-storage  plant,  and  that  has  given  employment  to  a  number  of  natives.  This 
spring  the  Pyramid  Packing  Co,  put  up  a  one-line  cannery  on  a  very  complete 
and  well-built  scale.  Many  of  the  workmen  were  natives.  They  will  also  fish 
for  the  cannery  during  the  coming  fishing  season,  while  many  of  the  women  will 
work  in  the  cannery.  Many  of  the  natives  are  under  agreement  to  return  to 
other  canneries  which  have  advanced  them  moBey  for  engines  and  boats. 

A  clam  and  other  sea-food  cannery  was  started  here  on  a  smaller  scale.  This 
has  given  employment  to  several  men  and  women  rather  regularly  all  winter. 
About  10  Bew  fishing  boats  have  been  constructed  here  by  natives  this  season, 
and  this  year  10  large  seine  boats  will  go  from  Sitka  and  about  65  smaller 
craft.  All  these  activities  emphasize  the  need  for  industrial  training.  Trained 
carpenters,  masons, .  blacksmiths,  and  mechanics  receive  better  wages ;  the 
natives  see  this  and  want  the  necessary  training. 
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IN  SOVTHEASTERV  ALASKA. 

By  Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Gilman,  Teacher. 

General  conditions, — ^The  natives  of  Juneau  are  prosperous,  there  being  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  work  in  the  vicinity.  In  winter  the  mines  offer  employ- 
dant  at  $90  a  month;  in  summer  the  numerous  canneries  and  packing  outfits 
in  southeast  Alaska  use  native  help  that  Includes  entire  familie&  There  are 
several  good  carpenters  and  boat  builders  in  the  village  whose  services  are  in 
demand.  The  women  and  girls  make  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
beadwork  and  baskets.  As  a  whole  the  natives  of  Juneau  are  industrious, 
healthy,  comfortably  housed,  and  fairly  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  civilization. 
They  are  also  thoroughly  alive  to  the  needs  of  their  village.  The  village,  being 
pile-built,  is  underswept  by  tides  twice  a  day  This  affords  easy  means  of 
securing  fuel.  Logs  are  drifted  home  and  left  safely  anchored  on  a  sandy  beach 
at  low  tide ;  here  they  are  sawed  and  split  into  stove  wood.  There  is  also  safe 
and  easy  anchorage  for  boats  of  all  sizes.  About  21  feet  of  snow  fell  during 
the  winter.  When  all  city  streets  were  obstructed  and  dangerous  for  a  period 
of  several  months,  the  native  town  and  the  main  avenue  before  it  wore  com- 
paratively clean. 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  people  at  present  are  a  city  drinking  water  supply, 
a  public  hall  for  athletic  sports,  and  literary  meetings  during  the  severe 
weather. 

Course  of  instruction, — Four  grades  have  been  maintained  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  following  subjects  taught:  Reading,  spelling,  oral  and  written 
language,  and  elementary  grammar,  penmanship,  tables,  and  measures  and 
fundamental  drill  in  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  practical  hygiene,  and  san- 
itation, elements  of  history  and  geography,  citizenship  and  government,  thrift 
and  economy,  war  finance  and  patriotism.  Red  Cross  knitting,  patriotic  songs 
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and  flag  drills,  personal  deanllDess*  neatQeas,  good  health,  indastry,  general 
knowledge,  and  current  events. 

Regular  and  persistent  instruction  has  been  foUowed  tn  matters  of  food 
conservation,  elimination  of  waste,  war  savings,  and  a^Hlenial  in  older  that 
our  soldiers  may  have  food.  Specialized  instruction  in  war  geography  and 
history  by  tiie  aid  of  maps,  magaj^nes,  and  daily  newspapers,  has  awakened 
the  natives  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  demands  made  by  the  Govwnsient 
upon  all  people  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  The  natives  have  responded 
to  calls  made  by  the  teadier  for  public  meetings  for  discussion  of  these  tiH^i^-*** 
and  readily  pledged  themselves  to  ob^  the  Government.  S^me  of  the  men 
have  offered  themselves  for  military  duty  whenever  called  upon  to  s&rve,  and 
a  feeling  of  regret  has  been  several  times  expressed  tliat  the  natives  of  Alaska 
were  exempt,  as  a  class,  from  conscription. 

Red  Cro9M  tvork, — ^The  Juneau  native  school  was  the  first  tn  the  Territory 
to  comply  with  President  Wilson's  suggestion  and  organise  a  junior  auxiliary. 
Thirty  pupils  paid  their  dues.  Knitting  was  taught  to  all  the  girls,  and  five 
pairs  of  wristi^B  for  the  soldiers  were  flnidied  and  turned  in  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  before  it  was  known  that  juniors  were  expected  to 
work  for  the  Belgian  children.  By  this  time  many  motliers  had  visited  the 
school  to  wat<^  the  girls  knit  Enthusiasm  cq^read.  A  native  auxiliary  ot 
women  was  organized  at  the  schoolhouse  with  35  active  workers.  Red  Cross 
directions  were  followed,  and  the  two  auxiliaries  became  a  happy  family  that 
filled  the  schoolhouse  every  Tuesday  evening  from  1  to  5  o'clock.  The  juniors 
preferred  to  continue  knitting  for  the  soldiers,  and  in  this  work  their  mothers 
kept  them  constant  company.  Many  white  visitors  came  to  watch  them  at 
work.  A  large  display  of  knitted  work  was  made  in  a  down-town  store  win- 
dow, together  with  a  i^iotograph  of  the  knitters.  This  attracted  the  attention 
of  hundreds  of  white  people  and  won  many  words  of  praise  from  the  local 
press  Altogether,  at  this  writing  100  pairs  of  knitted  socks,  14  pairs  of  wrist- 
lets, 24  hospital  bed  shirts,  and  IS  knitted  wash  doths  have  been  finished  and 
accepted  as  perfect  work  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Health  conditions, — ^Wlth  th^  exception  of  a  f^w  cases  of  measles  among  halt 
breeds  residing  in  the  native  village  and  attending  ,the  white  schools,  the 
natives  have  been  comparatively  free  from  sickness.  T^e  children  are  clean, 
healthy,  well  dressed,  happy,  and  some  of  them  are  very  bright  tnt^lectnaRy. 

By  order  of  the  mayor  and  the  dty  council,  as  the  native  section  lies  within 
the  city  limits.  District  Supt.  Hawkesworth  dosed  the  school  one  week  as  a  pre- 
ventative measure  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  among  the  white  people. 
There  were  no  cases  among  the  natives,  and  the  school  resumed  work  one  week 
earlier  than  the  dty  schools. 

During  the  Interim  the  teacher  visited  the  homes,  cheered  the  people,  con- 
tlucted  a  class  in  dtizenshlp,  and  compiled  the  property  report  which  accom- 
panies this  annual  report  Regular  attendance  of  mothers  at  the  Red  Cross 
meetings  in  the  schoolhouse,  at  which  all  workers  have  been  persuaded  to  wear 
white  cover-all  aprons,  and  the  demand  of  the  teacher  that  deanliness  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  together  with  a  few  tea  parties  for  social  intercourse,  have  brought 
about  a  feeling  of  sanitary  pride  and  cheerfulness.  Cooperation  and  harmony 
are  now  thoroughly  established,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  credit  is  due  to 
Supt  Hawkesworth  and  Mrs.  Hawkesworth. 

Publicity, — ^Perhaps  the  most  important  work  done  by  the  teacher  this  past 
year  has  been  conducting  a  campaign  of  publicity  for  the  adjustment  of  certain 
erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  natives  which  were  prevalent  among  the  white 
population  of  the  vidnity.    This  campaign  was  etmducted  through  the  medium 
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of  local  newspapers  and  magazines.  Hitherto  the  local  press  has  recorded  all 
the  delinquencies  of  these  people  and  has  given  much  space  to  their  criminal 
records,  thereby  placing  more  than  half  of  the  native  population  in  a  wrong 
light  before  the  general  public  When  the  Native  Brotherhood  held  its  conven- 
tion in  Juneau,  the  teacher  found  an  excellent  opportunity  of  placing  before  the 
reading  public  some  of  the  good  things  accomplished  by  the  order,  and  some  of 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  future.  This  brought  forth  an  editorial  in  the 
Alaska  Dally  Empire,  which  was  widely  copied  by  other  papers  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Territory.  The  newspapers  were  glad  to  print  anything  of  in- 
terest that  was  properly  written.  The  natives  themselves  were  quick  to  profit 
by  the  publicity  given  them  and  evinced  a  desire  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  ex- 
pressed. Competitive  patriotism,  through  reading  of  their  own  good  work  and 
that  of  their  neighbors,  resulted  in  much  mental  enlightenment  in  the  Juneau 
native  village.  The  success  of  the  scheme  has  been  far-reaching  and  remarkable. 
White  people  came  to  the  school  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  was  being 
done;  others  attended  native  meetings  and  were  interested  readers  of  native 
items.  At  this  writing  many  of  the  native  miners  are  regular  subscribers  to  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  daily  newspapers;  one  man  has  been  appointed  "four- 
minute  *'  speaker  at  church  and  at  other  public  gatherings  in  the  native  village 
to  inform  his  fellows  on  the  progress  of  the  war,  explain  to  them  the  nature  of 
the  Liberty  bonds,  and  other  Government  measures,  including  world  knowledge. 

Four  natives  have  taken  instructions  and  have  applied  for  certificates  of 
citissenship  according  to  the  territorial  law,  two  of  the  members  for  the  express 
purpose  of  having  their  daughters  eligible  to  enter  the  fifth  grade  in  the  city 
schools  in  September — a  precedent  having  been  established  the  previous  year. 
Altogether  the  outlook  for  Juneau  is  very  encouraging.  The  present  trend  is 
toward  the  elimination  of  racial  prejudice. 

Library. — ^The  school  library  has  been  extensively  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  also  the  magazines  furnished  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  have 
read  the  newm>apers  in  school  and  then  reread  them  to  their  parents  with  good 
resoltfli 
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GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA,  1918. 

NATIVES  OF  ALASKA, 

I  have  been  devoting  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  tlie  various  problems 
confronting  tlie  natives,  but  the  tribes  are  so  widely  scattered  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  ace  so  varied  that  at  the  present  time  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  going  Into  the  subject  at  len^. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  splendid  work,  especially  among  the 
Eskimos  who  have  been  taught  the  value  of  reindeer  herding.  As  a  result 
many  natives  have  become  comparatively  wealthy. 

The  various  missionary  bo<lies  have  been  requested  for  reports  on  their 
activities,  but  to  date  only  partial  replies  have  been  received  and  so  can  not 
be  fully  commented  on.  I  have,  however,  visited  a  number  of  the  mission 
kc]kk)]s  and  can  testify  as  to  the  excellence  of  their  endeavors  and  to  the 
really  constructive  results  accomplished. 

ai!aska  native  school  service. 

Tbe  scliools  for  native  children  in  Alaska  are  under  the  supervision  of  tb« 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Interior  Department,  being  directly  supervised 
by  five  district  superintendents  in  Alaska,  responsible  to  the  chief  of  the 
Alaska  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  headquarters  in  Seattle. 
For  the  past  year  these  schools  numbered  71,  two  of  which  were  summer 
RC'hools,  having  a  total  enrollment  of  approximately  3,500. 

The  majority  of  the.-e  schools  are  located  In  native  villages,  each  of  which 
is  usually  in  charge  of  a  man  and  wife.  On  account  of  the  variety  of  the 
work  in  connection  with  a  native  school  the  Bureau  of  Education  finds  it 
advantageous  to  appoint  married  people.  Not  only  must  these  Federal  em- 
plo3*ee8  be  capable  of  teaching  school,  but  they  umst  also  possess  practical 
abilities  which  will  enable  them  to  promote  native  industries,  domestic  arts, 
personal  hygiene,  social  welfare,  and  in  general  Improve  the  living  conditions 
of  the  adult  as  well  as  the  school  population  of  the  village  and  the  vicinity. 

The  schoolroom  and  living  quarters  of  the  employees  are  usually  under  one 
roof,  forming  a  center  from  which  quite  often  there  issues  the  only  uplifting 
and  civilizing  influence  in  that  community. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  an  attitude  of  aloofness  toward  the  native  popu- 
lation by  the  white  people  of  Alaska  which  is  not  conducive  to  rapid  advance- 
nient  by  the  former  race.  Quite  often  the  bureau  employees  and  the  mission- 
aries are  the  only  whites  who  seem  to  have  any  interest  in  the  natives*  welfare. 
Until  a  tolerant  and  sympathetic  attitude  is  generally  exhibited  by  the  white 
race,  the  natives  will  be  constantly  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  reach  a 
liigher  plane  of  civilization.  The  natives  of  Alaska  are  unquestionably  an  asset 
to  the  Territory,  and  the  Intelligent  development  and  improvement  of  this 
asset  will  be  remunerative  to  Alaska  in  many  ways.  These  native  Alaskans 
are  self-reliant,  law-abiding,  and  honest,  and  the  only  help  they  have  had  from 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  larger  villages, 
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a  little  medical  relief,  and  the  introduction  of  reindeer  among  the  northern 
and  western  trlhes.  This  assistance  has  been  given  them  though  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Alaska  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  native  population  is  very  scattered  and  the 
villages  have  rarely  over  200  or  300  Inhabitants,  and  generally  much  less  than 
that,  the  bureau's  educational  efforts  have  boen  rather  haD4)ered.  Were  the 
natives  located  in  large  settlements  of  500  or  more,  their  education,  medical 
relief,  and  Industrial  advancement  would  be  simplified  considerably.  To  this 
end  the  bureau  has  gradually  t>een  working  toward  attracting  the  natives  to 
selected  sections  of  land  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
natives  and  the  bureau.  These  reserves  are  not  to  bv  confused  with  the  Indian 
reservations  of  the  States,  as  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  liberties  and 
freeflom  of  the  native  inhabitants  thereon.  By  establishing' industries  on  these 
reserves  which  will  give  the  natives  work  the  year  around,  schools  that  liave 
more  than  the  elementary  grades,  and  by  placing  the  care  of  their  physical 
welfare  in  the  hands  of  trained  medical  employees,  the  bureau  will  be  able  to 
secure  maximum  benefits  to  the  natives.  As  long  a.s  the  bureau's  work  is  con- 
fined to  numerous  small  villages,  only  minimum  results  can  be  expected  at  a 
heavy  cost  per  capita.  At  the  present  time  the  small  schools  do  not  Justify 
grammar  grades,  and  it  haa  been  customary  for  advanced  native  children  to 
enter  the  Indian  schools  of  the  States.  This  usually  results  In  physical  bn^k- 
downs,  due  to  the  change  of  climate,  environment,  and  absence  from  home.  It 
should  be  possible  for  native  children  to  advance  as  far  along  educational  lines 
as  they  desire  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  home.  This  can  come  only 
wh€'n  the  natives  are  persuaded  to  live  in  larger  communities  which  will  justify 
the  establishment  of  larger  and  more  complete  schools.  The  concentratloh  of 
the  bureau's  work  on  large  villages,  made  possible  through  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  the  reserves,  will  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  native  of 
Alaska  will  take  his  place  along  with  his  white  brother  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Territory. 

That  the  natives  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  has  been  especially  proved 
the  past  year  through  the  work  which  the  natives  have  contributed  for  the 
Bed  Cross  and  the  purchases  they  have  made  of  Liberty  bonds  and  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps.  Through  the  agency  of  the  teachers,  Red  Gross  auxiliaries  have 
been  established  in  manj  native  villages,  and  the  zealous  and  untiring  work 
of  these  native  organizations  is  a  great  credit  to  them.  The  work  done  in  knit- 
ting, sewing,  etc.,  for  the  Red  Gross  is  equal  to  the  best  work  done  by  white 
organizations. 

The  purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps  has  not  lagged  behind  the  Red  Gross 
work,  and  while  complete  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Biducation  are  not  yet 
available  on  this  subject,  the  reports  from  11  native  villages  in  southeastern 
Alaska  show  that  $12,320.85  was  contributed  toward  war-relief  funds  and  that 
$9,700  worth  of  Liberty  bonds  and  $283.70  worth  of  stamps  were  purchased. 
In  these  villages  there  are  1,803  Red  Gross  members,  and  during  the  year  16 
sweaters,  328  socks,  118  wristlets,  220  gun  wipes,  30  scarfs,  and  12  moccasins 
were  made  for  the  Red  Gross.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  hear  the  numerous 
expressions  of  regret  by  natives  throughout  the  Territory  that  they  should 
have  been  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  draft  law,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  matter  will  be  adjusted  so  as  to  allow  the  natives  to  share  in  this  as 
welL  Their  participation  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Territory,  as  have  been  their 
other  war  activities. 

The  need  of  a  power  boat  for  the  bureau's  work  has  been  especially  em- 
phasized this  year.    The  schools  have  been  supplied  this  season  with  the 
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greatest  difficulty,  and  the  shipments  to  ttie  various  stations  have  been 
necessarily  haphazard  and  unsatisfactory.  A  notable  example  of  the  dlfflrnltles 
encountered  is  the  shipmest  of  hospital  supplies  and  subsistence  stores  for 
teachers  and  a  physician  into  Bristol  Bay,  which  were  to  have  been  sent  In  by 
the  August  trip  of  the  Dora.  This  trip,  the  lust  of  the  season  for  that  section, 
was  suddenly  canceled  and  no  other  means  was  available.  Since  the  supplies 
were  imperatively  needed  by  the  stations  in  Bristol  Bay,  arrangements  were 
finally  made  with  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries  to  carry  them  to  King  Cove, 
from  which  place  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Unalga  is  expected  to  have  taken 
them  to  Unalaska,  where  they  are  to  be  transshipped  to  Bristol  Bay  via  the 
Admiral  Watson.  Whether  the  needed  supplies  reached  their  destination  is 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  With  a  boat  of  its  own,  the  bureau  would  have 
its  shipping  problems  very  much  simplified.  Such  a  boat  would  be  used  dur- 
ing  the  summer  for  the  shipment  of  supplies  and  transportation  of  employees, 
who  now  must  quite  often  be  sent  in  small  gas  boats  and  vessels  of  doubtful 
seaworthiness.  The  bureau  should  not  have  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
asking  its  employees,  who  are  self-sacrificing  enough  to  enter  its  service,  to 
risk  their  lives  and  property  in  reacMng  their  stations.  After  completing  the 
fiummer*s  shipping,  the  boat  would  be  available  as  a  training  ship  at  the 
bureau's  stations  in  southern  and  southeastern  Alaska,  wh^e  navigation  la 
open  throughout  the  year.  Thus  the  boat  would  be  put  to  useful  service  the 
year  around.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  promptly  make  possible  such 
a  boat  for  the  bureau. 

To  a  considerable  extoit,  the  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  fishing 
industry  of  the  Territory  involve  the  consideration  of  the  natives*  welfara 
The  native  people  of  Alaska  are  primarily  fishermen.  They  are  an  important 
factor  In  the  industry,  and  fishing  to  them  is  essentially  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  elimination  of  fish  from  the  natives'  diet  means  the  omission  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  natural  food,  resulting  in  actual  want  and  serious  Illness.  Conse- 
quently, the  question  of  commercial  fishing  in  the  rivers  of  Alaska  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  nativesi  The  past  year  has  seen  the  partial  closing  of  the  Cop- 
per Biver  to  commercial  fishing.  Whether  the  regulations  issued  are  sufficient 
to  result  in  reestablishing  the  food  suiHi^ly  of  the  Copper  River  Indians  will  be 
ascertained  after  they  have  been  in  f6rce  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
establishment  of  a  cannery  at  Andreafisky,  on  the  lower  Yukon,  brings  up  a 
similar  question.  While  one  or  two  canneries  would  probably  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  upper  Yukon,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  number  of  canneries  would  Increase  each  year  until  the  river  would  become 
overfished,  as  waa  done  in  the  Copper  River.  If  commercial  fishing  must  be 
permitted  in  rivers,  a  policy  of  limited  fishing  is  the  only  one  that  will  saf^ 
guard  the  food  supply  of  the  natives. 

4T.AMgA   NATTVS  MXDICJLL  SERVICE. 

In  the  list  of  duties  for  the  teacher  of  a  native  school  there  appears  that  of 
medical  relief,  whidi  assumes  considerable  proportions  if  the  village  Is  of 
good  size.  Some  of  the  more  impoi*tant  centers  of  native  population  are  pro- 
vided with  trained  nurses,  but  at  the  majority  of  villages  the  teacher  must 
attend  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  Bach  school  is  provided 
with  a  very  complete  standard  medical  set,  consisting  of  the  more  common 
medicines  and  medical  equipment,  with  a  view  toward  enabling  the  teacher 
to  relieve  the  less  serious  ailments  and  afford  temporary  relief  in  cases  requir- 
ing the  attention  of  a  physician.  Each  station  is  also  provided  with  a  medical 
book  written  especially  for  use  in  connection  with  the  medical  equipment  fur- 
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nished  the  schools.  Through  necessity  some  of  the  teachers  become  quite 
expert  in  this  phase  of  their  work.  In  this  they  are  aided  materially  by  the 
fact  that  the  natives  have  marvelous  recuperative  power  and  quite  often  only 
a  little  medical  assistance  is  necessary  to  bring  them  back  to  health. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Education  also  operated  a  very  complete 
20-bed  hospital  for  natives  at  Juneau,  which  was  kept  filled  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  hospital  at  Kanakanak,  on  Bristol  Bay,  was  enlarged  and 
completely  equipped  for  11  beils  capacity.  A  modern  hospital  was  erected  and 
placed  in  operation  at  Akiak,  on  the  Kuskokwim.  Its  capacity  is  also  11  beds, 
together  with  comfortable  quarters  for  the  staff.  A  small  hospital,  in  charge 
of  n  physician  and  nurse,  was  also  maintained  at  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon.  In 
addition  to  the  hospitals,  physicians  were  stationed  at  Nome  and  Cordova,  and 
contracts  were  had  with  resident  physicians  at  Ellamar,  Candle,  and  Council 
to  care  for  cases  in  their  localities.  Besides  a  traveling  nurse  for  southeastern 
Alaska,  nurses  were  appointed  at  St.  Michael,  Unalakleet,  and  Metlakntla. 

In  view  of  the  thousands  to  be  reached  and  the  vast  territory  to  be  covered, 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  above  means  of  meeting  the  medical  needs  of 
the  natives  is  wholly  inadequate.  The  bureau's  appropriation  of  $62,500  is 
just  half  of  the  minimum  amount  needed  during  normal  times  to  make  an 
effective  beginning.  On  account  of  the  great  advance  in  prices  of  drugs,  etc.» 
not  less  than  $150,000  should  be  appropriated  for  this  year.  Educational 
advantages  are  of  little  benefit  to  the  native  if  he  is  not  assisted  at  the  same 
time  In  keeping  his  body  healthy,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  that  which  his  mind  acquires.  The  appropriations  for  education  and 
medical  relief  of  the  natives  must  necessarily  go  hand  In  hand  and  the  proper 
equilibrium  maintained  between  them. 

This  fall  the  bureau  plans  to  open  a  tubercular  sanitarium  at  Haines, 
establishing  the  same  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Hospital.  To  avoid  a  duplication  of  work  in  southeastern  Alaska 
the  mission  board  has  turned  this  building  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  its  use  in  maintaining  a  sanitarium,  and  the  bureau  hag  relinquished  its 
medical  work  at  Hydaburg  and  Klawock,  where  the  mission  board  will  be  in 
exclusive  charge  of  the  medical  work  among  the  natives.  The  arrangement 
should  be  mutually  advantageous.  The  establishment  of  a  tubercular  sani- 
tarium has  been  planned  for  several  years  and  will  fill  a  long-felt  need  in 
southern  and  southeastern  Alaska.  In  the  past  tuberculosis,  which  is  quite 
prevalent  among  the  natives,  has  been  very  hard  to  combat  since  isolation  of 
the  cases  was  impossible.  The  spread  of  the  disease  was  therefore  unavoid- 
able. However,  with  a  sanitarium  at  hand,  to  which  the  patients  can  be  sent 
for  proper  diet,  treatment,  and  instructions,  a  long  step  will  be  made  toward 
checking  the  disease  in  the  section  which  the  Haines  establishment  will  serve. 

With  a  hospital  at  Juneau  for  the  surgical  cases,  and  a  sanitarium  at  Haines 
for  tubercular  patients,  southeastern  Alaska  will  be  served  very  effectively.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  enable  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
make  similar  provisions  for  the  other  sections  of  Alaska,  which  are  equally 
in  need  of  medical  assistanca 

ALASKA  BEINDEEB  SERVICE. 

In  1892,  and  continuing  for  10  years,  1,280  reindeer  were  Imported  into 
Alaska  from  Siberia.  From  this  nucleus  there  are  to-day  in  Alaska  ovor 
110,000  reindeer,  distributed  over  all  of  western  Alaska  from  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  on  the  south  to  Point  Barro  on  the  north.     On  account  of  the 
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unavoidable  delays  in  securing  r^iorts  from  all  thie  herds,  complete  statistics 
for  the  year  are  not  yet  available.  The  Bureau  of  Education  report  for  the 
yc^r  ended  June  SO,  1917,  shows  a  total  of  98,582  deer  in  Alaska,  distributed 
among  98  herds;  67,448,  or  69  per  cent,  were  owned  by  natives;  23,443,  or  23 
per  cent,  by  I^pps  and  whites ;  4,645,  or  5  per  cent,  by  missions ;  and  3,046,  or 
8  per  cent,  still  remain  Government  propertj'.  The  ownership  of  the  native 
dcvr  was  divide<l  among  1,568  natives,  of  whom  170  were  apprentices  and  1,398 
owuei*s  and  trained  herders.  An  income  from  their  deer  amounting  to  $97,515 
was  realized  by  them.  The  income  accruing  to  owners  other  than  natives 
iimountetl  to  $35,002,  making  a  total  income  retilized  from  the  reindeer  Industry 
of  .$122,517. 

Reindeer  were  introduced  into  Alaska  by  the  Government  In  order  to  insure 
a  food  supply  and  economic  independence  for  all  the  natives  of  Alaska  living 
in  sections  where  deer  could  be  propagated.  The  industry  is  now  firmly 
established,  the  widespread  distribution  of  the  deer  being  the  result  of  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  whereby  the  most  likely  natives  are  taken  on  as  apprentices 
by  the  herders  for  four  years,  receiving  during  that  time  6,  8, 10,  and  10  deer  for 
the  Hrst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  respectively.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  tlie  apprentice  has  served  satisfactorily,  he  becomes  a  herder, 
assuming  charge  of  his  deer.  He  in  turn  is  required  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  take  on  apprentices  in  the  same  manner  that  he  served  as  apprentice. 
The  perpetual  distribution  among  the  natives  is  thereby  assured. 

Since  the  deer  were  imported  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  the  industry  has 
been  restricteil  to  them  as  much  as  possible.  No  native  is  allowed  to  sell 
female  deer  except  to  another  native  or  tlie  Government  Until  1914  no  white 
men  had  acquired  deer,  except  the  Laplanders,  who  had  been  brought  to  Alaska 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  natives  the  art  of  herding.  For  their  services  the  Lapps  were  given 
reindeer  \vithout  restrictions  as  to  future  sales  of  female  deer.  By  this  means 
it  was  possible  for  Lomen  &  Co.,  of  Nome,  to  acquire  1,200  deer  in  1914.  The 
next  two  years  this  company  made  additional  purchases  from  the  missions  at 
Golovin  and  Teller,  the  latter  of  which  has  since  been  the  subject  of  litigation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department  The 
case  is  based  on  alleged  violation  of  contract  by  the  Teller  mission,  which,  in 
common  with  other  missions  in  Alaska,  received  deer  from  the  Government  for 
tlie  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  distribution  of  deer  among  the  natives.  All 
missions  have  always  been  held  by  the  department  to  be  under  the  same  restric- 
tions as  native  owners.  The  final  outcome  of  the  Teller  case  will  determine  the 
department's  action  regarding  the  Golovin  sale,  which  is  similar  to  the  Teller 
case,  except  that  the  Golovin  contract  appears  to  have  been  an  oral  one  made  in  * 
the  early  days  of  the  industry,  the  exact  terms  of  which  can  not  be  definitely 
established.  The  decision  in  the  Teller  case  will  also  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  all  deer  now  owned  by  the  missions.  The  details  of  the  above  have 
appeared  in  previous  issues  of  the  annual  report  of  this  ofllce.  Up  until  the 
present  the  industry  has  been  supervised  by  local  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  but  it  has  now  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  scientific  man- 
agement is  imperative.  At  least  tw^o  or  three  experienced  stockmen  should  be 
placed  in  the  field  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
Industry.  Diseases  of  the  deer  should  have  careful  attention,  as  well  as 
scientflc  herding,  breeding,  butchering,  and  marketing.  The  reindeer  of  Alaska 
represent  an  immense  food  supply,  not  only  for  the  Territory,  but  for  the  en- 
tire country.  The  economical  and  permanent  entry  of  reindeer  meat  upon  the 
market  of  the  country  is  a  problem  that  will  require  much  study  and  careful 
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management.  The  present  high  prices  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  make  this  an 
opportune  time  to  take  up  this  subject  energetically.  It  is  important  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  Territory,  that  the  increased  ai^ropriation  asketl  for 
by  the  Bureau  of  Bklucation  be  allowed  by  Congress  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  employment  of  the  experts  mentioned.  Undoubtedly  the  white  owners  of 
herds  will  cooperate. 

Ileindeer  are  cur«ed  with  warble  flies,  which  were  evidently  brought  to  Alaska 
with  the  original  herd.  If  the  warble  pest  could  be  eliminated  ^there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  glove  industry  equal  to  that  of  Sweden  could  not  be  established  rifdit 
in  Alaska. 

The  following  table  shows  what  a  tinancial  success  this  phase  of  Government 
enterprise  has  been  during  the  25  years  since  its  Inception : 

Valuation  of  67.448  reindeer  owned  by  natives  in  1917.  at  $25  each $1, 686, 200 

Total  income  of  natives  from  reindeer,  1893-1917  (25  years) 668, 352 

Valuation  of  31,134  reindeer  owned  by  missions,  Laplanders  and 

other  whites,  and  Government,  1917 778, 350 

Total  income  of  missions  and  Laplanders  and  other  whites  from  rein- 
deer, 1893-1917 214, 448 

Total  valuation  and  income 3, 247, 345 

Total  Government  appropriations,  1893-1917 317, 000 

Gain  (926  per  cent  for  25  years,  or  an  average  annual  gain 
of  37  per  cent) 2. 930, 345 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  my  own,  but  I  believe  that  where  the  reindeer  industry  can  be  encouraged 
among  the  whites  without  detriment  to  the  natives  every  assistance  should  be 
oifered,  as  it  is  only  through  the  white  owners  and  shippers  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  add  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country  at  large.  With  the  herds  scattered 
over  such  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  with  such  great  distances  to  travel  to 
reach  the  few  shipping  points  on  our  west  coast,  it  will  soon  become  necessary 
to  establish  cold-storage  plants  at  certain  points  in  order  to  preserve  the  meat 
of  the  surplus  deer.  In  this  the  whites  interested  in  the  industry  can  be  of 
greatest  service  to  the  native  deer  men.  The  Government  lias  no  funds  with 
which  to  create  a  market,  nor  with  which  to  preserve  the  meat  for  the  market, 
so  that  this  particular  branch  of  the  industry  must  naturally  fall  to  the  whites. 


APPENDIX. 

liAPPS  AND  REINDEER  IN  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

ZHVOBXATZOV  FirXVISHED  BT  lOl.  HJALXAE  LUITDBOHIC, 
Delegate  of  tlie  Royal  Swedish  aoTenunent. 


MoBt  of  ttie  figures  and  some  of  tbe  information  in  regard  to  Sweden  were 
gathered  by  a  commiflsion  which  at  present  is  negotiating  with  a  Norwegian 
commission  in  order  to  settle  the  difficulties  which  are  always  to  be  found  when 
Swedish  Lapps  mignrte  into  Norway.    The  figures  are  furnished  by  the  for- 
ester, Mr.  Arvid  Montell,  who  is  a  monber  of  the  commission. 

The  Norwegian  data  were  mostly  taken  from  a  lecture  given  by  the  inspec- 
t<^  of  reindeer  and  Lapps  in  Norway,  Mr.  Kristlan  Nlssen,  as  published  in  the 
year  book  d  the  Norwegian  Geographical  Society  (Det  Norske  Geografiske 
Selskabs  aarsbok,  1914-15).  This  pamphlet  gives  a  very  good  view  of  the  whole 
Lapp  situation  in  Norway,  liistorical  notes  about  the  Lapps,  and  many  other 
things  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  these  people. 

The  total  number  of  Lapps  \»  not  very  great  The  latest  official  reports  give 
the  following  figures:  Norway,  about  20,000;  Sweden,  6,000  to  7,000;  Russia, 
about  1,700 ;  Finland,  about  1,500 ;  total  30,200. 

The  total  here  given  may,  however,  be  a  little  low.  The  whole  number  might 
be  estimated  at  about  40,000. 

There  is  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  Lapps  who  live  on  the  rein- 
deer ;  a  large  number,  especially  in  Norway,  getting  their  livelihood  from  agri- 
culture and  from  fishing. 

The  agricultural  I^apps  are  probably  in  most  cases  descendants  of  the  Nomads, 
or  **  reindeer  Lapps,"  who  have  decided  to  settle  down  and  do  farming  instead 
of  nomadising.  There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this,  but  one  is  no  doubt 
that  in  certain  districts  there  has  been  a  lack  of  food  for  the  reindeer,  and 
consequently  It  has  been  easier  to  make  a  living,  even  if  very  simple  and  poor, 
by  agricnltufe.  In  other  cases  the  Ck>vernment  or  other  Interested  parties  hnve 
induced  the  Lapps  to  settle  ns  agriculturists,  as  especially  during  a  certain 
period  of  time,  it  was  thought  to  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  land  settled  and 
farmed.  In  this  respect  it  has  often  not  been  realized  that  agriculture  gives 
a  very  much  smaller  revenue  than  the  reindeer  service,  and  thus  a  part  of 
the  population  has  been  induced  to  live  a  poor  life,  without  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  opportunities  of  nature.  The  Swe<llsh  Government  has,  however, 
always,  but  eq)eGlally  in  the  later  years,  realised  the  Importance  of  giving  the 
I^iipps  the  protection  which  makes  It  possible  to  continue  their  original  life. 

The  fishing  Lapps,  In  most  cases,  originate  from  the  Nomads,  having  preferred 
to  get  their  living  in  a  coB;iperatively  lasy  life  as  fishers,  instead  of  in  the  more 
strenuous  life  as  nomads.  In  many  cases  poverty  seems  to  be  the  real  reason 
for  the  transition  into  the  fisher's  life.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  fisher  Lapps  in  Norway  have  ancestors  who  eame  to  the  country 
earlier  than  the  Nomads. 
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If  you  divide  the  Lapps  into  groups,  according  to  their  chief  livelihood,  of 
reindeer  service,  agriculture,  and  fishery,  you  will  find  that  the  nomnd  I^pps, 
or  "  reindeer  Lapps,"  are  very  much  fewer  than  the  others. 

In  Norway  there  ar6  only  about  1,260,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  uuiuljer 
living  exclusively  on  the  reindeer. 

In  Sweden  we  distinguish  between  nomadizing  Lapps  and  forest  Ltipps,  the 
In  Iter  generally  live  in  houses,  but  at  any  rate  get  their  livelihood  chiefly  from 
reindeer.  The  reindeer,  however,  do  not  migrate  as  those  belonging  to  tiie 
nomadizing  Lapps.  The  reindeer  of  the  forest  Lapps  are  a  little  dlffei'ent  from 
the  other,  being  somewhat  larger,  and  the  year  around  these  deer  rove  about  in 
the  neighboring  woods. 

The  latest  statistics  are  as  follows :  Sweden — Nomadizing  Lapps,  2,791 ;  forest 
Lapps,  465 ;  total,  8,256.  These  Lapps  live  exclusively  by  the  reindeer  service. 
Finland — Reindeer  Lapps  in  1900,  about  300.    Russia,  unknown. 

One  can,  however,  with  certainty  estimate  the  whole  number  of  nomads  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  Russia  to  be  between  5,000  and  6,000. 

According  to  statistics  collected  during  1911  to  1815,  the  number  of  reindeer 
in  Norway  was  141,755.  In  this  case,  calves  younger  than  1  year  are  not 
counted.  Nissen  has  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  this  figure  is  a  little 
too  low,  and  suggests  that  there  are  at  least  150,000. 

According  to  statistics  made  in  1909-1911,  the  number  of  migrating  reindeer, 
or  as  they  are  called,  "mountain-reindeer,"  was,  in  Sweden,  283,177;  ahd 
forest-reindeer,  41,488;  making  a  total  of  274,625. 

In  Norway  the  nomadizing  Lapps  live  chiefly  in  the  northernmost  Province, 
Finnmarken ;  residing  in  the  summer  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
in  the  woods  nearer  the  Swedish  border  in  the  winter,  especially  in  the  two 
parishes  of  Koutokeino  and  Karasjok.  Smaller  In  number  are  the  reindeer 
herds  in  the  parishes  of  Polmak  and  Sydvaranger.  Farther  south  there  are 
reindeer  Lapps  in  several  sections  of  Tromso,  Nordlands,  and  Trondhjems  amt, 
but  there  the  number  of  reindeer  is  much  smaller. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Kingdom  a  number  of  efforts  have  been  made  to 
utilize  the  vast  high  mountains  for  reindeer  8ei*vlce.  The  first  time,  as  far  as 
known,  about  1780,  in  the  district  called  "  Hardangervldden,"  these  experiments 
did  not  show  any  good  results,  but  they  were  renewed  again  several  times  later 
in  a  number  of  places  in  the  Kristlans  amt  and  the  Buskerude  amt  The 
manner  in  which  tliese  experiments  were  carried  out  was  generally  the  forming 
of  small  companies  by  farmers  and  others  owning  the  herd,  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  a  couple  of  thousand  animals.  Most  of  these  small  companies  have 
failed,  but  after  a  while  new  companies  have  been  formed  and  the  business 
started  again.  During  the  years  1880  to  1910,  there  was  great  prosfierlty; 
the  chief  reason,  however,  being  that  young  Lapps  were  engaged  to  keep  the 
herds  owned  by  the  small  companies,  whose  shareholders  usually  were  farmers 
of  the  district.  During  this  period  the  number  of  reindeer  continued  to  grow, 
and  probably  went  as  high  as  up  to  40,000.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a 
decline,  and  the  number  of  reindeer  in  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  outside  of 
the  old  reindeer  district,  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  15,500.  The  reason 
for  this  decline  in  tho  reindeer  service  Is,  by  K.  Nissen,  supposed  to  be  that 
Uiere  is  not  sufllciont  food;  the  reindeer  moss,  which  is  the  chief  winter  food, 
occurring  In  a  comparatively  small  amount.  Another  very  important  reason,' 
Nissen  says,  is  that  there  are  numerous  wild  reindeer  in  the  district,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  tame  deer  where  the  wild  animals  are  in  abundance.  The 
wild  reindeer  in  many  ways  spoil  the  tame,  and  further,  very  often  the 
antagonism  between  the  hunters  and  reindeer  owners  causes  great  difficulties. 
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In  Sweden  the  reindeer  nomads  live  in  all  Uxe  parishes  along  the  boundary 
between  Sweden  and  Norway  from  Finland  in  the  north  to  Idre  in  the  province 
of  Darlecarlia — ^a  distance  of  about  600  English  miles,  or  more  than  half  the 
whole  length  of  the  country. 

Lapland,  the  northernmost  of  the  Swedish  provinces,  reaches  from  latitude 
64  degrees  to  nearly  69  degrees  and  comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
area  of  Sweden,  which  area  is  about  173,000  square  miles.  Most  of  the  Lapps 
live  in  this  province,  but  even  in  the  provinces,  Vesterbotten,  Jamtland,  Harje- 
lalen,  and  Darlecarlia  there  are  some  Lapps. 

In  all  the  provinces  the  Lapps  are,  of  course,  in  a  great  minority ;  only  in  one 
parish,  In  the  northernmost  part  of  Sweden,  do  they  amount  to  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  population. 

The  mountain  Lapps,  or  nomads,  do  not  live  In  any  particular  place,  but 
divide  into  tribes  migrating  in  certain  districts.  For  instance,  in  the  two  north- 
ei*nmost  parishes  in  Sweden,  where  the  I^ipps  are  most  numerous,  they  migrate 
in  the  forest  region  south  of  the  Norwegian  border  the  whole  winter;  in  the 
spring  they  move  over  the  frontier  and  continue  slowly  down  from  the  high 
uioun tains  to  the  Norwegian  coast,  from  where  some  of  the  reindeer  herds, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  animals,  swim  over  the  fjords  out  to  some  of 
tlie  big  islands,  where  they  are  pastured  the  whole  summer.  In  the  fall  they 
move  back  to  the  high  mountains  and  from  there  down  again  to  the  forest 
region.  The  distance  which  some  of  the  Lapps  move  twice  a  year  is  In  certsiln 
cases  100  to  150  miles,  and  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  moving  and  moving 
for  hundreds  or  perhaps  for  thousiinds  of  year& 

From  the  southern  part  of  Ltipland,  the  Lapps  only  move  20  to  30  miles  into 
Norway,  but  there,  and  in  provinces  south  of  Lapland,  they  usually  go  down 
into  the  forest  region  in  Sweden,  sometimes  as  far  as  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Thus  the  whole  northern  half  of  Sweden  Is  inhabited  by  migratory  Lapps 
(luring  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  forest  Lapps  are  found  chiefly  in  some  small  districts  situated  between 
the  Baltic  and  up  to  100  miles  therefrom. 

The  nomads,  as  a  rule,  live  in  huts  all  the  year  around,  moving  with  the 
reindeer  herds.  This,  many  times,  especially  in  tlie  winter,  makes  an  ext>emely 
hard  life,  but  still,  it  is  very  healthful.  In  the  later  years  there  has  been  a 
certain  tendency  among  some  of  them  to  build  houses  or  more  substantial  huts 
of  wood,  and  to  keep  their  families  there.  This  has  a  very  bad  influence  «pon 
the  reindeer  service  as  well  as  on  the  health  of  the  I^apps.  It  has  been  observed 
that  tuberculosis  is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  families  that  live  in  houses 
than  among  those  who  keep  to  their  old  mode  of  living  in  huts  made  of  cloth. 

The  Swedish  Lapps,  however,  as  mentioned  before,  have  many  difllcultles  to 
deal  with.  The  farming  settlers  in  Sweden  have  gradually  gone  farther  north 
in  the  district,  where  the  Lapps  formerly  were  alone,  and  as  the  reindeer  some- 
times spoil  the  hay  belonging  to  the  fiirmers,  conflicts  very  often  arise  In  which 
the  Lapps,  who  commonly  are  held  responsible  for  the  damage,  are  the  sufferera 
Still  worse  is  it  in  Norway,  where  both  the  oflicials  and  private  people  to  a 
c-ertain  degree  work  against  the  Lapps. 

At  present  there  is  a  Swedish-Norwegian  commission  working  on  the  solution 
of  these  problems,  and  trying  to  establish  rules  which  can  make  the  existence 
of  the  Lapps  safer.  It  is  also  worth  making  it  safe.  The  big  mountains  along 
the  frontier  can  not  be  advantageously  utllize<l  by  other  people  than  the 
nomads,  and  to  the  whole  country  the  reindeer  service  is  a  very  important  and 
useful  industry. 

It  Is  very  often  said  that  the  Lapps  are  dying  out,  but  experience  does  not 
prove  this.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  railways  are  built  through  the  country  and 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  June  17^  1919, 

Sir:  I  am  submitting  herewith  the  report  of  a  survey  of  public 
education  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  including  all  schools  that  receive 
any  part  of  their  support  from  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

The  survey  was  made  under  my  direction,  at  the  request  of  the  Ala- 
bama Survey  Commission,  created  by  act  of  legislature  as  set  forth  in 
the  introduction  to  this  report.  On  June  9, 10,  and  11  the  report  was 
submitted  by  me  to  the  Survey  Commission,  through  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght  and  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialists  in  rural  education  and 
higher  education,  respectively,  in  this  Bureau,  and  was  approved  and 
received  by  the  commission. 

I  recommend  that  the  report  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  distribution  among  the  citizens  of  Alabama 
and  students  of  education  throughout  the  ooimtry. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  CliAXTON, 

Com/missuyner. 
The  Segretart  of  the  Interior. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  STUDY  OF  ALABAMA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  containing  the 
following  provisions,  was  approved  by  the  governor  February  6, 
1919  : 

1.  That  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  five  persons  *  *  *  to 
make  a  study  of  the  public  educational  system  of  Alabama,  including  all 
BchoolB  and  educational  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  public 
funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  same  and  to  report  its  findings,  with 
recommendations  for  increased  efficiency  and  economy,  to  the  governor  on  or 
before  July  1,  1919. 

2.  That  the  said  commission  is  empowered  to  employ  expert  assistants  in  the 
several  fields  of  public  education  in  which  the  State  is  engaged.    *    *    * 

8.  That  the  said  commission  and  its  employees  shall  have  free  access  to  all 
public  records.  All  public  school  and  educational  institutions,  teachers,  in- 
structors, faculties,  officers,  and  employees  shall  furnish  all  information  and 
a»istance  in  their  power  in  making  such  a  study  as  is  contemplated  under 
this  act    ••    • 

4.  That  said  commission  shaU,  in  addition  to  other  work  specified  by  this 
act,  direct  special  attention  to  the  feasibility  and  the  advisability  of  consolidat- 
ing any  of  the  existing  State  educational  institutions  or  departments  thereof, 
of  eliminating  any  institution  or  Institutions,  and  of  coordinating  and  unifying 
the  work  of  any  or  all  institutions  under  one  board  of  management  and  control. 

6.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,000  *  *  *  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  the  study  herein  proposed. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1919,  the  Alabama  Education  Commission 
created  by  this  act  met  in  the  capitol  at  Montgomery  to  outline  the 
work  of  the  survey  and  to  listen  to  comments  on  tJie  plan  by  Dr. 
Wallace  G.  Buttrick,  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and  to  Dr. 
Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  commission  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  Educational  Oommisslon  has  been  created  in  accordance  with  an 

act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  6, 1910 ;  and 
Whereas  this  commission  must  submit  Its  report  to  the  governor  on  or  before 

July  1,  1019;  and 
Whereas  the  scope  of  the  work  prescribed  in  said  act  comprehends  the  entire 

pubUc-sdiool  system  of  Alabama ;  and 
Whereas  the  discharge  of  this  duty  wiU  necessitate  the  coUection  and  tabulation 

of  certain  technical  and  scientific  information  by  experts;  and 
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Whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  the  legally  constituted  head 
of  the  publlc^school  system  in  this  country :  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  1.  That  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  hereby  invited 
and  requested  to  accept  the  task  of  making  the  scientific  study  of  the  entire 
public-school  system  of  Alabama,  upon  the  terms  and  in  keeping  with  the  plan 
outlined  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Glaxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  That  so  much  of  a  sum  of  $8«500  as  may  be  necessary  be  set  aside  from  the 
State  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  working  under 
the  direction  of  Commissioner  Claxton  for  the  provision  of  clerical  help  and 
supplies  and  honoraria  to  three  or  four  men  outside  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
who  are  also  to  be  asked  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

3.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  and  those  working  under  his  direction 
be  clothed  with  all  the  authority  conferred  under  Section  III  of  the  act  to  secure 
information  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  fuU  and  complete  survey 
of  public  education  in  Alabama,  and  to  this  end  to  require  the  production  of 
papers,  records,  and  information  under  oath  from  any  person  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  public  school  work. 

4.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  staff  report  the  results  of  said 
investigation  and  findings  to  the  commission  by  June  6. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion began  the  work  of  the  survey  March  12.  The  actual  field  work 
continued  from  that  date  until  the  31st  of  May.  Because  of  the  very 
brief  time  available  for  the  study,  an  unusually  large  number  of  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  it.  Their  names  and  their  respective  contribu- 
tions to  the  report  appear  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  interrelations  of  the  higher  institutions  were  judged  to  present 
certain  complications.  On  this  ground  it  seemed  advisable  to  asso- 
ciafe  with  the  Bureau's  regular  staff  for  the  investigation  of  these 
institutions  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  vari- 
ous phases  of  higher  education.  The  members  of  this  committee  were 
President  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  Dr.  C.  E> 
Mann,  chairman  of  the  advisorv  board  of  the  committee  on  education 
and  special  training  of  the  War  Department ;  President  A.  F.  Woods, 
of  the  Maryland  State  College ;  and  Dr.  Horace  D.  Arnold,  formerly 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  medicine  of  Harvard  University,  who 
was  called  in  as  a  special  adviser  in  regard  to  medical  education. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  had  general  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  manuscript,  except  the  sections  relating  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen  had  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the 
higher  institutions  and  the  preparation  of  this  section  of  the  report. 

The  field  studies  were  organized  under  several  group  headings,  and 
each  study  in  charge  of  the  survey  personnel  enumerated  below : 

1.  GeneraZ  School  Organisation  and  Administration, — Dr.  H.  W. 

Foght. 

2.  History  of  Education  in  Alabama. — Mr.  William  R.  Hood,  divi- 

sion of  school  legislation.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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3.  Rural  and,  Affriculturdl  Education. — ^Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook, 

specialist  in  rural  education,  Bureau  of  Education ;  Walter  S. 
Deffenbaugh,  specialist  in  education  in  villages  and  towns, 
Bureau  of  Education;  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  regional  director,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  Dr.  H.  W. 
Foght. 

4.  City  Schools, — ^Mr.   P.  W.  Horn,  superintendent  of  schools, 

Houston,  Tex. ;  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  specialist  in  city  school 
systems.  Bureau  of  Education ;  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Didcoct,  profes- 
sor of  secondary  education,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers. 

5.  Higher  Education — ^Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen ;  Dr.  Chester  D.  Jar- 

vis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education,  Bureau  of  Education ; 
Dr.  Walter  C.  John,  specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics, 
Bureau  of  Education;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  director  of  the 
extension  division,  Bureau  of  Education. 

6.  Preparation  of  Teachers. — Dr.  Willis  E.  Johnson,  president 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. ; 
Dr.  H.  W.  Foght ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen. 

7.  Special  Education: 

Negro  Education. — ^Mr.  Walter  B.  Hill,  special  collaborator.  Bu- 
reau of  Education;  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  special  collabo- 
rator. Bureau  of  Education;  and  Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  general 

field  agent,  General  Education  Board. 
School  Health  and  Physical  Education. — ^Dr.  Hiram  Byrd,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  Willard  S.  Small, 
specialist  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  Miss  Martha  Stevens,  director  of  health  education. 
Home  Economics. — Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford,  specialist  in  home 

economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Home  and  School  Gardening. — ^Mr.  John  L.  Randall,  regional 

director.  United  States  School  Garden  Army. 
Education  of  Delinquents,  Defectives,  and  Illiterates. — ^Dr.  H. 
W.  Foght. 
The  recommendations  relating  to  higher  education  were  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee  on  June  2,  and  Messrs. 
Mann  and  Woods  concurred  in  all.    President  Alderman  dissented 
from  Becommendations  15  o-4, 15  j,  15  k,  15  n,  and  15  o~l. 

On  June  7  the  chapters  dealing  with  higher  education  were  pre- 
sented to  the  presidents  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Ala- 
bama Girls'  Technical  Institute,  in  Montgomery.  On  the  8th  and 
9th  of  June  these  same  chapters  were  presented  to  the  president 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  Montgomery.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  conferences  was  to  correct  any  possible  misstatements 
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of  fact.  As  a  result  of  them  a  few  minor  changes  were  made  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  report  and  one  recommendation  was  changed. 

On  June  9,  10,  and  11  Messrs.  Foght  and  Capen  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  survey  conmiittee  to  the  Alabama  Education  Commis- 
ision,  at  Montgomery. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  its  associated  investiga- 
tors gratefuUy  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  the  members  of  the 
Alabama  Education  Conmiission  for  their  many  courtesies  and  hearty 
•cooperation  throughout  the  study ;  to  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion for  valuable  help  in  procuring  and  compiling  educational  sta- 
tistics ;  to  the  director  of  the  deparbnent  of  archives  and  lustoiy  for 
valuable  documentary  information;  and  to  the  heads  of  the  State's 
•educational  institutions,  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  State  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  cooperation. 


Chapter  I. 

ALABAMA,  THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


M(mi  topographical  fea;twe8. — ^Alabama  is  situated  in  the  east- 
South  CentriJ  Division .  of  States,  in  the  heart  of  the  '^  cotton  king- 
dom." It  contains  an  area  of  51^79  square  miles,  711  square  miles^ 
of  this  being  water.  The  State  falls  naturally  into  two  great  topo- 
graphical divisions — ^the  Appalachian  area  and  the  coastal  plain, 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  running  roughly  from  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  through  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery,  thence 
swinging  in  a  bold  curve  toward  a  point  near  Columbus,  6a.  The- 
xnean  elevation  above  sea  level  is  about  600  feet.  To  the  north  and 
east  of  this  line  the  surface  rises  gradually  to  1,800  feet,  with  oc- 
casional heights  of  2,400  feet  in  the  Talladega  Mountains.  To  the 
south  of  the  dividing  line,  the  surface  falls  gradually  toward  the 
south  and  west  till  the  tidal  plain  is  reached.  The  main  axis  and 
watershed  of  the  Appalachian  area  runs  through  Coosa,  Clay,  and 
Cleburne  Counties.  East  of  this  lies  the  Talladega  Mountains,  a 
rugged  mountain  ridge  east  of  which  lies  the  Ashland  Plateau  with 
an  altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet.  To  the  west  and  north  of  the  moun- 
tain axis  lies  the  fertile  Tennessee  Valley,  fringed  on  the  south  by  a 
great  mountain  ^^  rim,"  rich  in  coal  and  iron  and  limestone. 

The  Tennessee  Valley,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  Tennessee 
Plateau,  is  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  State  by  the  Tennes- 
see River.  This  is  the  blue-grass  section  of  Alabama.  Its  soil  is  in 
the  main  a  deep  red  clay,  well-drained  and  easy  of  culture.  This- 
section  of  the  State  is  well  suited  to  the  production  of  the  staple 
grains  and  live  stock.  The  Tennessee  River  offers  great  possibili- 
ties for  development  of  water  power,  the  most  noted  natural  reser- 
voir being  located  at  Muscle  Shoals.  South  of  this  river  plateau 
rises  a  low  ridge  of  mountains  known  popularly  as  the  "  rim,"  un- 
derlaid with  rich  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  limestone,  and  marble.  The 
great  Birmingham  industrial  district  forms  the  heart  of  this  section. 

The  Alabama  black  belt,  so  called  because  of  its  rich  black  muck 
soil,  embraces  a  great  rolling  prairie  southward  of  the  Appalachian 
area  and  extending  to  the  coastal  plain.  Its  soil  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  "cottoned"  for  upward  of  a 
hundred  years,  under  the  indifferent  plantation  system  that  is  now  be- 
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ginning  to  pass  away.  By  degrees  farming  in  the  black  belt  is  be- 
coming diversified ;  live  stock  and  alfalfa  have  already  transformed 
some  parts  of  it,  and  soon  the  entire  belt  should  become  one  of  the 
greatest  stock-growing  and  dairying  sections  of  the  South. 

The  gulf  coastal  plain  embraces  the  entire  southern  x>ortion  of  the 
State  south  of  the  prairie  black  belt  Its  topography  varies  from 
level  to  gently  rolling  lands,  watered  by  small  streams,  which  in 
the  main  afford  a  good  drainage  system.  The  soil  is  largely  a  sandy 
loam  particularly  well  adapted  for  truck  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
In  places  this  region  contains  pine  and  oak  uplands,  with  here  and 
there,  toward  the  coast,  pine  barrens,  much  pf  which  is  yet  largely 
undeveloped. 

Early  spread  of  poptUatian  mfluenced  by  this  topography. — ^In  ad- 
dition to  the  bold  curving  Tennessee  in  the  north,  the  State  is 
traversed  by  the  great  Alabama-Tombigbee  !^iver  system,  navigable 
for  many  miles  northward  from  Mobile  Bay.  Of  the  tributary 
rivers  the  Coosa  drains  the  rich  Coosa  Valley,  noted  for  its  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  famous  also  for  its  unlimited  water  power. 
The  Warrior  is  also  noted  for  its  great  possibilities  in  water  power 
and  for  its  wealth  in  agricultural  lands.  These  rivers  have  all 
played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  State.  In  the  early 
historic  days  the  population  moved  northward  from  Mobile,  follow- 
ing the  deep-water  courses.  Others  came  southward  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  down  the  river  of  this  name,  where  they  passed 
by  land  over  the  rim  to  the  Warrior  and  Tombigbee,  down  which 
they  gradually  spread.  Other  pioneers  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Oeorgia  advanced  down  the  Coosa  River  into  the  heart 
of  the  State.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  gradual  inflow  of  Georgians 
along  the  entire  eastern  border  of  the  State. 

Climate  of  the  State. — ^The  climate  of  Alabama  is  regulated  largely 
by  such  controlling  factors  as  elevation  above  sea  level,  geographical 
trend  of  the  highlands,  and  the  proximity  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Fortunately  for  the  State,  these  have  combined  to  give  Alabama 
a  comparatively  uniform  climate,  with  no  great  extremes  in  the 
temperature.  It  is  true  the  summers  are  long,  but  they  are  seldom 
oppressive.  The  nights  are  fairly  cool.  The  average  temperature 
for  the  State  is  63  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  61  degrees  in  the  north 
and  65  degrees  in  the  south.  The  average  summer  maximum  temper- 
ature is  90  degrees,  while  the  average  winter  minimum  is  85  degrees. 

The  annual  average  precipitation  is  51  inches;  the  region  of  least 
precipitation  is  near  the  center  of  the  State,  where  it  is  48  inches. 
The  greatest  is  along  the  coast,  where  in  places  it  reaches  as  high 
as  63  inches.  The  coast  line  is  visited  by  occasional  destructive  sub- 
tropical storms,  while  the  central  section  of  the  State  is  liable  to 
drouthy  conditions,  most  likely  to  occur  between  May  and  November. 
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Occupations  of  the  people. — Alabama  is  preeminently  an  agri- 
cultural State,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  rapidly 
growing  industrial  section,  centering  about  Birmingham.  It  ranked 
eighteenth  among  the  48  States  as  regards  population  both  in  1910 
and  1900.  In  1910  the  density  of  population  for  the  entire  State 
was  41.7  per  square  mile,  the  corresponding  figure  for  1900  being 
85.7.  The  population  is  mostly  rural.  In  1910,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion; 17.8  per  cent  resided  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  with  a 
population  of  2,600  and  over;  in  1900  only  11.8  per  cent. 

Birmingham  is  the  one  great  industrial  city  of  the  State;  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  are  the  only  other  cities  having  above  25,000  popu- 
lation. Anniston,  Bessemer,  Gadsden,  and  Selma  are  other  cities 
having  more  than  10,000  population  in  1910;  since  that  time  Tusca- 
loosa has  likewise  reached  this  population.  These  cities  contain 
about  14  of  the  total  17.3  per  cent  urban  population  in  the  State. 

The  census  of  1910  places  the  whole  number  of  farm  operators  at 
262,901  persons.  This  includes  owners  operating  farms,  as  well  as 
tenants  and  renters.  Persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  come  second, 
with  81,972  persons.  This  group  includes  both  salaried  officials  and 
wage-earners.  Mining  of  coal  and  iron  and  quarrying  of  limestone 
and  marble  engage  about  32,000  persons. 

The  agricultu/ral  system. — ^The  land  surface  of  Alabama  is  82,- 
818,568  acres.  Of  this  area  21,732,812  acres  are  rated  as  tillable. 
But  of  this  amount  not  more  than  9,000,000  acres  have  been  cleared, 
and  of  this  area  again  only  about  8,000,000  acres  have  been  kept  open 
for  cultivation.  Indeed,  fully  62  per  cent  of  the  State's  tillable 
lands  are  not  now  under  the  plow,  and  of  the  acreage  that  is  utilized 
much  needs  draining  and  terracing  before  it  can  be  farmed  eflFec- 
tively.  The  State  has  not  yet  emerged  fully  from  the  old  "land 
economy"  period  of  agriculture,  which  in  the  South  was  marked 
by  the  old  plantation  system  of  owners,  overseers,  and  slave  land 
tillers.  Since  the  reconstruction  period  the  system  has  suffered 
largely  from  absentee  landlordism  and  tenant  farming.  The  large 
plantations  are  gradually,  however,  being  reduced  in  size  and  the 
number  of  operators  is  increasing  accordingly.  In  1910  there  were 
262,901  operators  of  all  kinds;  of  these,  108,929  were  classed  as 
owners,  646  as  managers,  and  158,826,  or  60.2  per  cent  of  all,  as 
tenants,  known  variously  as  share  tenants,  share-cash  tenants,  and 
cash  tenants. 

The  old  system  of  farming  has  proved  economically  unsound. 
The  colored  tenants  have  made  no  headway.  In  ordinary  years 
they  are  "carried''  by  the  landowner,  the  overseer,  or  local  mer- 
chants until  the  crops  are  made.  If  the  crops  are  good  both  owner 
and  tenant  have  a  fair  margin.  But  in  exceptional  times — such  as 
the  last  five  or  six  years— the  system  has  been  breaking  down.    The 
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low  cotton  prices  in  1913-14  made  the  beginning  of  the  break ;  it  was 
aided  by  the  boll-weevil  plague  and  the  destructive  flood  in  1916. 
This  seeming  calamity  was  probably  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  Because  of  it  the  one-crop  system  is  now 
yielding  to  diversified  farming.  Cotton  culture  has  been  reduced  to 
55  per  cent  of  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  This  reduction  has  been 
more  than  made  up  in  value  by  increasing  crops  of  corn,  alfalfa, 
hay,  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  and  raising  better  live  stock.  Because  of 
shortage  in  labor  many  plantations  are  being  turned  into  dairy  or 
stock  farms;  alfalfa  and  cowpeas  are  produced  in  increasing  acre- 
age to  provide  fodder  and  to  supply  humus  and  nitrogen  for  the 
land.  Pure-bred  stock,  both  dairying  and  beef  types,  have  been 
introduced  from  the  North.  This  has  revolutionized  the  live-stock 
industry  and  has  actually  doubled  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  State 
in  three  years'  time.  An  era  of  scientific  agriculture  is  apparently 
about  to  take  its  beginning  in  the  State. 

Growth  in  manufacturing  industries. — No  State  is  more  fortunately 
situated  in  regard  to  urban  industries  than  is  Alabama.  The  Bir- 
mingham district  is  rich  in  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore;  and  the 
limestone  necessary  for  fluxing  the  iron  is  abundant  in  the  same 
region.  The  Coosa- Alabama  River  system  affords  unlimited  power 
possibilities,  and  the  raw  cotton  is  produced  within  easy  reach  of 
the  cotton  mills.  In  1879  only  10,000  wage  earners  were  employed 
in, manufactures  in  the  State;  by  1910  this  group  of  workers  had 
reached  about  83,000.  The  total  value  of  manufactured  products 
increased  during  this  time  from  $13,566,000  to  $145,962,000,  or  more 
than  tenfold.  The  growth  in  manufacturing  has  been  so  tremen- 
dous as  almost  to  overshadow  for  the  time  being,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  what  must  always  continue  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
State's  activities — i.  e.,  agriculture. 

Population:  Its  increase  and  distribution. — In  1910  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  was  2,138,093.  In  1917  it  is  estimated  at  2,363,- 
989.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  the  first  census  was 
taken  in  1820.  From  1900  to  1910  the  increase  was  16.9  per  cent. 
In  density  the  population  varies  greatly.  The  population  of  the 
counties  varies  from  12,855  in  Winston  County  to  226,476  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  the  latter  embracing  the  industrial  center  of  Birming- 
ham, which  alone  contributes  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State.  Alabama  has  36  cities,  as  defined  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  and  46  cities  according  to  the  State  definition,  which 
counts  as  cities  all  incorporated  places  of  2,000  population  and 
upward. 

In  conmion  with  most  States,  Alabama  has  shown  a  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  percentage  growth  in  rural  population  as  compared  with 
the  growth  in  urban  population.  In  1890  the  former  represented 
80.9  per  cent  of  tlic  total,  and  in  1000.  88.1  per  cent,  with  the  still 
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greater  decline,  82.7  per  cent  in  1910.  However,  on  the  basis  of 
aggregate  growth,  the  rural  population  increased  during  the  decade 
190(V-1910  by  406,496  people,  while  the  cities  added  only  218,196. 

Racial  compositwn  amd  characterisUes  of  the  population. — ^Ala- 
bama offers  no  great  social  or  economic  problem  so  far  as  the  white 
race  is  concerned.  Of  the  white  population  now  in  the  State,  84.1 
per  cent  were  born  there.  The  others  have  come,  in  the  main,  from 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  other  South  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  States-  In  1910  there  were  only  51,873  persons  of  foreign 
birth  in  the  State.  This  solidarity  and  lack  of  influx  in  population 
has  to  a  degree  deprived  the  State  of  the  advantages  that  accrue  from 
a  wholesale  mingling  of  population  from  section  to  section.  The 
native  white  population  is  made  up  chiefly  of  descendants  of  the 
early  colonials  of  good  Anglo-Saxon,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Huguenot 
ancestry. 

The  colored  race, — ^In  1910,  of  the  whole  population,  908,282  per- 
sons, or  42J  per  cent,  were  negroes.  It  constitutes  75  per  cent  or  over 
in  11  counties  in  the  so-called  black  belt,  while  in  10  of  the  mountain 
counties  the  percentage  of  negro  population  is  negligible. 

Like  other  Southern  States,  Alabama  has  the  problem  of  two  races. 
The  negroes  form  a  vital  part  of  southern  life,  and  have  both  aided 
and  hindered  its  development.  They  are  largely  a  landless  popula- 
tion, largelj'  improvident,  and  poor,  so  that  the  slightest  economic 
pressure  is  likely  to  set  in  motion  a  negro  movement  of  some  dimen- 
sions. 

Such  a  movement  has  been  going  on  since  1916.  The  boll  weevil  and 
the  great  floods  of  that  year  had  impoverished  the  colored  popula- 
tion and  made  them  eager  to  respond  to  the  great  labor  call  from  the 
Xorth  due  to  the  war.  During  the  summer  of  1916  the  negroes  began 
leaving  the  State  in  such  numbers  as  to  constitute  a  real  migration. 
By  the  middle  of  1917,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  75,000  persons, 
or  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  negro  population,  had  abandoned  the  State. 
Since  that  time  the  movement  has  slackened,  but  it  has  by  no  means 
yet  come  to  an  end. 

The  heaviest  losses  have  naturally  been  in  black-belt  territory.  Of 
the  11  black-belt  counties  which  in  1910  had  a  negro  population 
amounting  to  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  population,  "eight 
form  a  section  extending  from  Montgomery  County  westward  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  These  are  Dallas,  Green,  Hale,  Lowndes,  Ma- 
rengo, Perry,  Sumter,  and  Wilcox.  The  remaining  three,  Bullock, 
Macon,  and  Russell,  connect  Montgomery  County  with  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  the  east*  It  is  from  these  counties  that  negroes  have  gone 
literally  by  the  thousands.  Some  of  the  counties  have  lost  25  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  total  negro  population  within  the  past  18  months."  ^ 

^  Negro  Ulgmtlon  in  1916-17,  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor  Balletln,  1910,  p.  56. 
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While  the  immediate  causes  of  the  migration  were  economic,  much 
of  it  can  also  be  explained  in  a  desire  for  social  betterment,  and  par- 
ticularly for  improved  educational  advantages. 

Prevalence  of  illiteracy. — In  1910  Alabama  ranked  forty-sixth  in 
the  United  States  in  adult  illiteracy.    Two  Stat^  only — South  Caro- 


lina and  Louisiana — ranked  lower.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
that  22.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  above  10  years  of 
age  were  classed  as  illiterates.  By  far  the  larger  per  cent  of  these 
illiterates  are  colored,  it  is  true;  but  the  percentage  is  alarmingly 
large  among  the  white  population  also. 
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At  the  present  time  (biennial  school  census,  1918)  there  are  in  the 
State  an  ag^^gate  of  334,559  white  children  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  20,  inclusive.  Of  this  number,  311,108  were  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus as  literate  and  23,451  as  illiterate.  Similar  ages  for  1914  gave  an 
aggregate  of  306,857,  of  which  nmnber  280,598  were  classed  as  literate 
and  26^259  as  illiterate.  That  is  to  say,  one  white  child  in  every  14 
in  1918  approximately  three  years  above  compulsory  attendance  age 
had  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write ;  for  1914  the  ratio  was  even 
worse,  being  one  in  every  12. 

Conditions  among  the  colored  children  are  much  worse.  In  1918 
there  were  226,732  colored  children  from  the  ages  of  10  to  20,  in- 
clusive. Of  these,  161,986  were  classed  as  literate  and  64,746  as  illit- 
erate; corresponding  ages  for  1914  gave  an  aggregate  of  240,814 
colored  children,  of  whom  170,567  were  classed  as  literate  and  70,246 
as  illiterate.  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  three  colored  children 
in  1914  who  should  have  been  in  school  for  upward  of  three  years 
could  neither  read  nor  write.    In  1918  the  ratio  was  still  one  to  three. 

These  figures  consider  only  the  children  of  school  age,  and  bear 
direct  witness  that  the  public-school  facilities  of  the  State  are  quite 
inadequate  and  the  compulsory  law  only  poorly  enforced.  It  proves 
also  that  the  State  must  invest  much  more  in  education  than  it  has 
done,  and  must  equalize  the  investment  better  between  th^e  races  than 
it  has  done,  if  this  imfortunate  condition  is  to  be  remedied  in  the 
near  future. 

In  the  population  beyond  school  age  the  illiterates  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  older  people  who  are  beginning  to  pass  away;  it  is 
quite  prevalent  among  the  verj^  youth  who  have  the  destiny  of  the 
future  in  their  bands.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  astonishing  dis- 
closures in  the  registration  under  the  recent  selective  draft.  Ala- 
bama had  approximately  10,000  young  men  of  draft  age  wholly  illit- 
erate in  a  total  registration  of  172,727,  or  one  in  each  17  persons. 

TIow  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  utilized  for  education, — Alabama 
is  potentially  a  rich  State.  The  actual  accumulated  wealth  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  great  as  might  be  expected.  Nor  is  this  wealth  well  dis- 
tributed. The  mass  of  the  Negro  population  is  poor  and  landless  and 
of  little  tax  ability.  Great  wealth  is  exceptional  and  of  recent  origin, 
and  is  limited  in  the  main  to  the  industrial  regions.  The  large 
planters  have  been  kept  "land  poor"  by  the  indifferent  system  of 
one-crop  farming,  but  in  spite  of  this  some  of  them  have  become 
wealthy  by  holding  their  lands  for  the  unearned  increment.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  Alabama  is  unable  to  support 
well  a  modern  system  of  public  schools.  The  State  has  not  in  past 
years  utilized  it^  resources  so  fully  or  so  effectively  as  it  should  have 
done,  all  of  which  is  shown  clearly  in  following  chapters  of  this  re- 
port.   The  State  has  the  ability  to  do  vastly  more  than  it  has  done. 
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The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  how  to  readjust  the  State's  unsatis- 
factory tax  system ;  how  to  equalize  taxes  among  the  rich  and  poor ; 
and  how  to  enforce  the  revenue  code  fairly  over  the  State  ? 
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Figure  1  shows  graphically  the  increase  in  thfe  State's  actual 
property  valuation  and  its  assessed  valuation.  A  glance  at  the  figure 
indicates  that  the  total  resources  have  increased  satisfactorilv  for 
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several  decades,  and  especially  so  since  1910.  It  is,  in  fact,  rapidly 
outstripping  the  growth  in  population.  But  the  assessed  valuation 
has  not  increased  in  the  sa/me  proportion.  At  no  time  since  1880  has 
the  assessed  valuation  reached  the  required  "  60  per  cent  of  its  fair 
and  reasonable  cash  value,"  and  ctt  the  present  time  {1919)  U  is 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  legal  requirem,ent  (See  Chapter 
XXIV.) 

The  average  wealth  per  inhabitant  in  the  State  is  $1,250,  on  a 
fair  basis  valuation.  On  this  basis  the  total  resources  available  for 
each  child  in  the  State  5  to  18  years  of  age  (the  normal  attendance 
age) ,  would  be  about  $4,000  as  against  $894  per  child  on  the  present 
assessed  valuation.  This  means  that  if  the  property  were  assessed 
at  60  per  cent  of  its  real  value  the  present  tax  rates  would  produce 
more  than  $24  for  the  education  of  each  child  (5  to  18  years)  instead 
of  the  present  amount  of  less  than  $7. 

That  Alabama  has  the  ability  to  invest  much  more  in  education 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past  goes  unchallenged.  The  State  went  over 
the  top  gloriously  in  all  its  war  finance  activities,  subscribing  more 
than  $30,000,000  alone  for  the  fourth  Liberty  loan.  Alabama  has  paid 
Federal  taxes  in  increasing  volume,  from  $463,000  in  1914  to  $19,- 
132,000  in  1918,  with  an  estimated  tax  of  $30,000,000  for  1919.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  the  people  of  Alabama  begin  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  prevailing  conditions  in  their  schools, 
because  of  the  present  inadequate  financial  support,  they  will  "go 
over  the  top  "  as  cheerfully  in  their  efforts  to  make  democracy  safe 
through  the  best  type  of  education  as  they  did  when  the  foundations 
of  this  democracy  were  threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AS  INDICATED 
BT  CHARACTER  AND  RESOURCES  OF  ALABAMA. 


Any  effective  system  of  education  must  take  hold  on  the  life  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  must  be  such  as  to  make  them 
intelligent  about  the  life  they  live,  the  work  they  do,  the  social  and 
political  units  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the  forces  and  laws  of  the 
universe  with  which  they  constantly  deal  and  on  an  understanding  of 
which  their  welfare  and  life  may  depend.  The  educational  system 
of  a  democracy  must  insure  to  all  full,  free,  and  equal  opportunity 
for  that  kind  and  degree  of  education  that  will  develop  most  com- 
pletely the  native  ability  of  each  and  the  highest  degree  of  man- 
hood of  all,  with  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  the  sweetness  and 
light  which  we  call  culture.  It  must  prepare  for  life,  for  making  a 
living  by  some  form  of  useful,  intelligent,  and  skillful  work,  and  for 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  should  include  body, 
mind,  and  soul.  Its  aim  should  be  individual  happiness  and  social 
welfare.  Its  justification  is  the  service  of  intelligence  and  good  will 
which  results  in  material  wealth,  social  purity,  civic  righteousness, 
and  political  stability  and  power.  For  its  support,  therefore,  it  has 
first  and  indisputable  claim  on  all  the  resources  of  the  State  and  all 
the  wealth  of  the  people.  The  principles  involved  in  such  education 
are  universal,  but  their  application  is  dependent  on  local  environment 
and  historical  conditions. 

Being  an  organism  and  not  an  artificial  creation  out  of  hand,  a 
system  of  education  can  be  improved  by  wise  and-  thoughtful  de- 
velopment rather  than  by  destructive  criticism  and  rash  attempts 
toward  radical  revolution.  Yet  it  must  be  quick  to  respond  to  the 
new  and  changing  needs  of  the  people  it  serves,  and  those  who  direct 
its  development  must  be  keen  both  to  understand  the  present  and 
discern  the  needs  of  the  future.  In  making  the  recommendations 
included  in  this  report  it  is  assumed  that  these  principles  are  under- 
stood by  the  people  of  Alabama  and  their  representatives  in  State, 
city,  and  county  councils. 

In  abundance  and  variety  of  natural  resources  and  in  possibilities 
of  material  wealth,  Alabama  ranks  very  high.     Some  day  the  State 
will  be  the  home  of  many  millions  of  people,  rich  and  progressive 
22 
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beyond  all  present  compare.    In  area  Alabama  is  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, with  her  population  of  thirty-five  millions.    Its  soil  and  climate 
are  adapted  to  a  very  wide  range  Of  profitable  agriculture,  includ- 
ing aU  or  most  of  the  staple  crops  of  the  United  States — cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  grasses,  clovers,  beans  and  other  legumes,  white 
and  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  and  all  the  fruits,  nuts, 
berries,  and  vegetables  common  to  temperate  and  semitropical  clim- 
ates.    Wind  currents  and  rainfallare  such  that  excessive  floods  and 
droughts,  and  consequent  destruction  and  failures  of  crops,  are  im- 
possible.   The  forest  wealth  is  great,  and,  under  proper  care,  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  renews  itself.    According  to  the  present  esti- 
mates of  the  Unit^  States  Geological  Survey  there  are  in  the  coal 
measures  of  the  State  seventy  billion  tons  of  coal — enough  to  supply 
the  world  at  its  present  rate  of  consumption  for  a  hundred  years — and 
a  billion  and  a  half  tons  of  iron  ore  of  high  grade.    Last  year  the 
State  supplied  two-thirds  of  the  graphite  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.    Marble,  limestone,  clays,  and  other  build- 
ing materials  are  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  furnish  the  home 
supply  for  all  time  and  for  export  to  neighboring  States.    The  water 
power,  when  fully  developed,  with  a  possible  thousands  of  millions 
of  horse-power  hours,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  indus- 
tries employing  millions  of  workers.    Stretching  north  and  south 
from  the  rim  of  the  middle  Tennessee  basin  to  the  Gulf,  halfWay 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  Alabama  lies 
athwart  the  path  of  "all  the  roads  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west and  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  and  is  therefore  assured  of 
easy  access  to  markets  in  every  direction.    Fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
navigable  rivers  and  a  great  harbor  looking  out  over  the  Gulf  toward 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Panama  Canal  will, 
when  fully  developed,  give  her  cheap  transportation  and  easy  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.    The  industrial  possibilities  of  the  State 
are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  coking  coal,  soft  iron  ore,  and  lime 
for  flux  are  found  in  the  same  hiUs,  these  hills  being  clothed  with, 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  that,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
the  cotton  mill  and  the  steel  mill  stand  side  by  side  in  the  same 
industrial  town,  and  both  obtain  all  their  raw  materials  from  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  them. 

A  rich  and  rare  array  of  material  resources  is  this,  but  capable  of 
full  development  and  use  only  by  an  equally  wide  range  of  intelli- 
gence, scientific  knowledge,  and  technical  skill.  Through  the  very 
nature  of  her  resources,  Alabama  calls  aloud  for  a  well-devised,  lib- 
eral, and  well-supported  system  of  practical  and  vocational  education 
for  the  great  masses  of  her  people,  both  white  and  colored.  No- 
where will  such  education  yield  a  richer  material  reward  or  the 
want  of  it  bring  more  disastrous  results- 
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Ediccation  for  agriculture  and  rural  life. — ^Agriculture  has  been, 
is,  and  no  doubt  will  long  remain  the  occupaticHi  and  source  of  sup- 
port and  wealth  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 
Were  the  State  a  one-crop  State,  limited  in  possibilities  by  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  to  a  very  few  crops  closely  related  in  nature  and 
in  methods  of  cultivation  and  harvesting,  but  growing  abimdantly 
in  a  virgin  soil  not  needing  drainage  to  make  it  productive  or  care 
and  skill  to  save  it  from  erosion  and  depletion,  Alabama's  problems 
of  agriculture  would  be  fewer  and  simpler  than  they  are.  Effective 
methods  of  cultivation  might  then  be  acquired  principally  by  tradi- 
tion, and  this  part  of  the  life  of  the  State  would  depend  somewhat 
less  on  the  work  of  the  schools  than  it  now  does.  The  same  would  be 
true  if  farming  were  carried  on  under  a  feudal  system,  or  under  con- 
ditions that  would  permit  a  few  intelligent  and  well-trained  men  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  many,  who  would  then  need  only  to  foUow 
faithfully  the  directions  given  by  their  leaders.  But  the  conditions 
are,  as  already  shown,  far  different,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
carry  on  the  State's  chief  industry  without  educational  preparation 
for  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

With  all  its  rich  possibilities  Alabama  is  still  in  practice,  especiallv^ 
in  its  most  fertile  sections,  largely  a  one-crop  State.  In  a  section  in 
which  every  acre  might  with  proper  drainage  be  made  productive,  on 
which  the  most  modern  lavor-saving  machinery  might  be  used  with- 
out obstacles  of  stones  or  hillsides,  which  would  produce  abundant 
harv^ests  of  com  and  small  grains,  clovers,  grasses,  beans,  peanuts,  and 
potatoes,  and  which  has  been  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to  profitable 
live-stock  growing,  white  and  colored  farmers,  land  owners  and  ten- 
ants, cultivate  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  land,  for  the  most  part 
with  the  simplest  implements  and  tools,  with  little  or  no  use  of  mod- 
em labor-saving  machinery  or  of  steam,  gasoline,  or  electric  power, 
growing  a  crop  the  amount  of  which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  an  essential  part  of  its  cultivation  and 
the  sole  use  of  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand  in  its  harvesting.  Since 
no  part  of  this  crop  can  be  used  for  either  food,  clothing,  or  shelter, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  until  it  has  undergone  a  long  process  of 
manufacture  requiring  complex  machinery  and  large  investments  of 
capital,  and  since  no  other  crops  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  these  needs,  it  must  all  be  sold  by  the  farmers  for  whatever 
price  is  offered  at  the  time  they  must  sell.  Any  crop  so  produced 
and  so  marketed  must,  except  under  abnormal  conditions,  be  sold  at 
a  price  only  sufficient  to  insure  a  continuance  of  its  production.  Those 
who  buy  and  sell  and  manufacture  it  make  all  the  profits,  and  those 
who  grow  it  and  sell  it  in  its  raw  state  will  pay  to  others  the  profits 
on  all  the  things  they  buy  for  their  meager  support. 
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So  agricultural  Alabama  has  not  grown  rich  and  can  not  until 
conditions  are  changed  radically.  Only  1  acre  in  4  being  cultivated 
and  productive,  the  hard-earned  profits  of  this  fourth  acre  must 
carry  the  burden  of  taxation  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  3  non- 
productive acres  also,  unless  the  taxes  on  the  fourth  acre  are  reduced 
to  an  amount  no  larger  than  the  1  productive  acre  should  pay.  So 
the  State  as  a  whole  does  not  grow  rich  from  its  agricultural  lands, 
nor  can  it  ever  do  so  until  its  agricultural  people,  white  and  colored, 
are  so  instructed  and  trained  that  they  can  and  will,  under  their  own 
initiative  and  direction,  as  American  fanners  must,  make  better  and 
fuller  use  of  the  great  and  varied  agricultural  possibilities. 

All  this  means  that  the  State  of  Alabama  must,  at  whatever  cost 
may  be  necessary,  at  the  peril  of  falling  relatively  further  behind  in 
agriculture  than  it  now  is,  establi^  and  maintain  schools  for  all  its 
rural  people,  not  only  through  the  primary  grades  but  at  least  through 
the  years  of  the  junior  high  school  and  for  as  many  as  possible — ^the 
more  the  better — ^through  the  senior  high  school  also.  The  courses 
of  study  in  these  schools  must  be  given  a  rich  agricultural  content, 
growing  out  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  people  and  turning  back  into 
these  a  large  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  must  be  educated  and  trained  for  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and  rural  home 
making  and  for  wise  and  effective  leadership  in  the  rural  conununi- 
ties  in  which  they  teach,  and  they  must  be  paid  such  wages  as  will 
induce  the  best  of  them  to  remain  until  and  after  they  have  gained  the 
professional  knowledge,  skill,  and  power  that  come  only  from  suc- 
cessful experience.  Schools  must  be  so  consolidated  an4  so  equipped, 
as  will  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  their  best  work.  A  healthy 
public  sentiment  and  well-administered  attendance  laws  must  insure 
the  regular  and  prompt  attendance  of  the  children  of  school  age,  and 
no  parent  or  guardian,  however  ignorant,  careless,  or  avaricious,  must 
be  permitted  to  rob  any  child  of  tKe  opportunity  which  the  State  pro- 
vides for  its  education  and  to  cheat  the  State  out  of  the  profits  which 
would  come  to  it  from  the  full  and  right  education  of  the  child. 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  open  country,  villages,  and  towns 
must  teadi  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  Alabama  by  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  plats  and  farms  and  through  well-directed 
home  projects.  Special  agricultural  schools  with  adequate  support 
must  offer  at  lowest  possible  cost  for  board  and  lodging  practical  in- 
struction in  agriculture  and  home  making  for  those  boys  and  girls 
who  have  passed  the  high-school  age  without  acquiring  the  general 
education  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  ordinary  high 
school,  or  who  for  other  reasons  can  profit  more  by  attendance  at 
these  agricultural  schools  than  by  attendance  at  other  schools.    The 
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College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  should  so  increase 
its  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture  and  so  diversifj^  this  work 
that  it  may  be  able  to  educate  and  train  large  numbers  of  leaders  and 
directors  in  all  kinds  and  phases  of  agriculture  which  may  be  profit- 
ably developed  within  the  State — ^men  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  vision 
to  see  and  to  understand,  to  promote  and  to  develop.  This  school 
must  also  train  women  for  equal  leadership  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing the  home  life  of  the  Stat©  and  in  the  economic  use  of  that  which 
the  State  produces  or  imports  for  the  home. 

Indvstrial  educatioTu — ^The  products  of  the  field,  of  the  forests,  and 
the  mines  of  the  State  may  continue  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  as  raw 
material  or  in  a  low  state  of  manufacture  in  which  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial is  the  principal  element,  and  labor  and  skill  and  taste  only 
minor  elements;  or  they  may  be  changed  into  products  in  which  skill, 
labor,  inventive  ingenuity,  and  cultivated,  productive  taste  count  for 
much  more  than  raw  material  and  multiply  original  values  many 
times.  Wliether  the  one  or  the  other  thing  shall  take  place  will  de- 
pend not  so  much  on  capital,  which  is  mobile  and  which  flows  readily 
to  those  places  where  abundant  raw  material  and  skill  and  energy 
exist,  and  which  with  a  little  help  is  quickly  created  by  these, 
but  rather  on  the  education  which  the  State  shall  provide  for  its 
people  in  its  cities  and  industrial  centers.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  skill  and  desire  and  energy  and  understanding,  all  the  result  of 
education,  will  attract  to  the  place  where  they  are  found  both  capital 
and  raw  material,  enhancing  the  value  of  both. 

Abundance  and  variety  of  raw  material  and  of  the  sources  of  power, 
mildness  of  climate,  and  cheapness  of  living  all  mark  Alabama,  and 
especially  the  part  of  it  above  the  line  of  falls,  as  the  proper  home 
of  large  and  varied  industries  in  textiles,  woods,  and  metals;  but 
these  are  as  yet  hardly  more  developed  than  is  the  agriculture  of  the 
State,  and  for  the  same  reason.  For  industrial  kifowledge  and  skill 
the  State  has  relied  almost  wholly  on  the  outside  world  and  has  been 
content  with  furnishing  its  share  in  unskilled  labor  at  the  low  price 
of  unskilled  labor  when  there  has  been  a  demand  for  it,  and  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  demand  created  by  those  educated  and  trained  else- 
where. As  a  result  the  industries  of  the  State  have  not  benefited  its 
own  people  as  they  might  have  done. 

The  remedy  is  industrial  and  technical  education  in  elementary 
and  high  schools — all-day  schools,  part-time  schools,  and  evening 
schools — in  all  the  actual  and  potential  industrial  communities  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  fuller  development  of  courses  in  all  phases  of  en- 
gineering in  the  State  University  and  Polytechnic  Institute.  The 
large  industrial  cities  must  sooner  or  later  establish  and  maintain 
technical  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  grade.    For  the  present 
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the  courses  of  study  in  the  city  schools  need  to  be  enriched  with  a 
larger  content  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  their 
practical  applications  in  the  shop  and  mill.  Courses  in  designing  for 
•textiles,  wood,  leather,  brass,  iron,  steel,  and  stone  should  be  provided. 
All  junior  and  senior  high  schools  should  be  equipped  with  labora- 
tories and  shops.  Courses  of  study  should  be  lengthened  to  the  full 
12  years,  common  in  the  cities  of  most  of  the  States,  to  give  time  tot 
the  new  and  additional  work  thus  required. 

In  the  cities  and  industrial  centers,  as  in  the  country,  standards  of 
requireiiients  for  teachers  should  be  raised.  Their  preparation  should 
be  made  more  definite,  and  the  wages  paid  them  should  be  made  such 
as  will  hold  the  best  in  the  service  of  the  schools. 

For  men  and  women  in  the  industries,  who  have  passed  the  high- 
school  age,  and  for  those  who  must  go  to  work  before  completing 
the  high  school,  ample  opportunity  for  further  instruction  must  be 
offered  in  evening  and  part-time  schools,  either  at  the  schoolhouses 
or  in  the  plants  where  they  are  employed.  Wherever  given,  this 
instruction  should  be  free  and  under  the  direction  of  the  public-school 
authorities  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education. 

Health  and  physical  education. — No  amount  of  mental  education 
can  make  a  people  efficient,  prosperous,  and  happy  if  physical  devel- 
opment is  neglected;  nor  can  any  amount  of  material  wealth  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  health.  The  warm  climate  of  Alabama,  the 
sluggishness  of  its  streams  in  their  lower  courses,  and  the  marshy  char- 
acter of  much  of  the  land,  yet  undrained,  give  rise  to  many  diseases 
unknown  in  other  climates  and  increase  the  prevalence  of  others.  A 
recent  health  survey  of  the  State  revealed  the  fact  that  an  average  of 
approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the  people  are  sick  all  the  time. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  young  men  examined  for  admission  to  the 
Army  were  found  unfit  for  full  military  service.  These  facts  indi- 
cate a  very  large  and  unnecesary  amount  of  suffering  and  an  equally 
great  loss  in  productive  power.  Men  unfit  for  military  service  are 
also,  to  an  extent  at  least,  unfit  for  productive  labor.  If  500,000 
people  are  sick  all  the  time,  as  revealed  by  the  health  survey  re- 
ferred to,  we  have  some  basis  for  a  rough  calculation  of  the  cost. 
Let  us  suppose  only  one-half  of  these  are  of  producing  age,  a  very 
low  estimate,  and  that  the  productive  power  of  these  would  average 
only  $500  a  year  if  they  were  well — ^again  a  low  estimate.  We  have 
thus  a  loss  of  $125,000,000  a  year  in  the  productive  power  of  this 
State.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  the  time  of  those  who  care  for  the 
sick  and  the  loss  through  reduced  efficiency  of  those  who  have  been 
sick,  even  after  they  are  counted  as  well,  arid  to  these  add  the 
loss  through  the  low  rate  of  efficiency  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  not  been  fully  developed  physically  and  are  therefore  lack- 
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ing  in  strength,  hardihood,  and  control  of  body,  and  the  $125,000,000 
may  well  be  doubled.  A  loss  too  large  is  this  for  a  State  like  Ala- 
bama to  continue  to  bear,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  And  much  of  it  can 
be  avoided.  Most  of  the  diseases  from  which  the  people  of  Alabama, 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  open  coimtry  and  rural  villages  and 
towns,  suffer  are  easily  preventable,  and  the  open  climate,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  outdoor  life,  and  the  great  variety  and  abimdance  of 
foods  that  can  be  made  available,  all  should  contribute  to  the  better 
health  of  the  people.  All  that  is  needed  is  good  sanitary  engineering 
everywhere,  a  wide  Imowledge  of  preventive  medicine  on  the*  part  of 
all  physicians,  a  proper  care  for  the  health  of  children  in  school  and 
home,  instruction  in  regard  to  die^and  the  elementary  principles  of 
health,  the  establishment  of  right  health  habits,  and  such  physical 
education  and  training  as  will  contribute  to  health  in  the  Alabama 
climate  and  make  for  strength  and  bodily  control.  Such  care,  in- 
struction, and  training  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  all  schools  and  the  Polvtechnic  Institute,  Girls'  Technical  Insti- 
tute,  and  the  university,  with  its  school  of  medicine,  should  train 
sanitary  engineers,  teachers  of  health  and  physical  training,  and 
physicians  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  State. 

Cormnercial  education, — ^Until  quite  recently  the  commerce  of  Ala- 
bama was  very  simple  and  rudimental;  and  even  now,  despite  the 
magnificent  harbor  at  Mobile,  it  is  almost  wholly  domestic.  There 
has  been,  therefore,  little  demand  for  commercial  education  and  for 
the  preparation  of  stenographers,  typewriters,  clerks,  and  office  secre- 
taries. But  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  in  Alabama  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  com- 
mercial era  of  the  United  States  a  large  increase  in  the  commercial 
and  business  life  of  the  State  may  be  expected.  The  advantages  of 
the  port  of  Mobile  for  Latin  American  trade  should  add  a  consider- 
able element  of  foreign  commerce.  This  will  call  for  business  and 
commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools,  especially  in  the  cities,  and 
for  a  school  of  commerce  at  the  State  university.  Since  this  kind  of 
education  is  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  service  of  the  States  as 
organized  society,  it  should  be  supported  by  the  public  as  freely  as 
agricultural  and  industrial  education.  ' 

Education  for  eitizensJup. — All  forms  of  right  education  are  in  a 
very  real  sense  education  for  citizenship,  since  they  contribute  to 
self-support,  efficiency,  public  service,  clean  and  healthy  living,  and  a 
right  understanding  of  one's  place  in  society  and  in  the  economy  of 
the  State.  But  in  a  democracy  like  that  of  Alabama  it  should  be 
counted  an  inalienable  right  of  children  to  have  such  instruction  and 
training  in  the  things  pertaining  more  directly  to  civic  and  political 
life  as  will  enable  them,  when  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
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to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  understandingly  and  per- 
form the  duties  thereof  intelligently,  with  good  will,  and  effectively. 
In  Alabama  most  or  all  of  the  problems  of  civic  and  political  life 
and  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship  common  to  other 
democratic  States  exist  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Many  of  these  are 
complicated  and  made  more  difficult  and  new  ones  are  created  by  the 
fact  that  here  two  races,  widely  different  in  origin,  nature,  develop- 
ment, and  traditions,  live  side  by  side  on  the  same  soil  and  under  a 
form  of  government  which  requires  equal  rights  before  the  law  for 
all,  without  regard  to  racial  or  other  conditions.  It  is  therefore 
doubly  important  that  the  schools  of  this  State  should  provide  proper 
instruction  and  training  in  those  things  relating  directly  to  civic  and 
political  life.  Lack  of  education  in  these  things  might  prove  fatal 
at  any  time. 

Teachers. — ^For  such  schools  as  Alabama  must  maintain  and  for 
such  education  as  the  public  welfare  requires  to  be  given  in  these 
schools,  teachers  of  the  best  ability  will  be  needed.  The  highest  in- 
terests of  the  State  require  that  tlie  teachers  of  the  children  of  the 
State,  white  and  colored,  in  schools  of  all  grades,  in  city  and  country, 
shall  be  men  and  women  of  good  native  ability,  good  general  educa- 
tion, and  possessed  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
for  success  in  this  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  work.  Possibly 
a  democracy  has  no  higher  function  than  that  of  selecting  and  plac- 
ing and  keeping  in  the  schools  such  teachers.  So  long  as  Alabama 
undertakes  to  run  its  schools  and  educate  its  children  with  teachers 
having  no  better  education  and  training  than  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  now  have,  it  must  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  State  and  its  responsible  officers  must  remember  that  if  there  be 
good  reason  why  the  children  of  one  community  should  be  given 
teachers  of  good  native  ability,  well  educated  and  well  trained,  so 
that  the  money,  time,  and  opportunity  of  the  children  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage,  there  is  equal  reason  why  the  children  of  any  and 
all  other  communities  should  be  given  teachers  of  no  less  ability. 
It  is  recommended  in  this  report  that  the  four  class  "  A  "  normal 
schools  for  white  people  and  the  noiroal  school  for  colored  people 
shall  be  more  fully  developed,  and  that  within  the  next  four  years 
the  State  appropriation  for  their  support  shall  be  increased  to  $35,- 
000  for  each  school.  But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  these  schools 
thus  supported  will  ever  be  able  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  Alabama  must  expect  to  spend 
not  less  than  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  on  normal  schools  before 
the  supply  of  adequately  prepared  teachers  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs.  Until  something  like  this  is  done,  the  work  of  many  of 
the  schools  must  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory.    Money  spent  for  the 
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preparation  of  teachers  may  well  be  considered  as  an  insurance  fund, 
protecting  the  public  against  loss  of  the  money  otherwise  invested  in 
the  schools  as  well  as  against  loss  of  the  time  of  the  children  and  the 
opportunity  which  the  schools  are  supposed  to  offer  them,  and  which, 
once  lost,  is  lost  irrevocably. 

Educdtion  for  ifidividual  culture^  social  pwity^  and  idealism, — ^In 
urging  education  for  production  and  citizenship,  the  survey  commis- 
sion would  not  be  understood  as  having  sympathy  with  any  theory  of 
education  or  of  social  economy  which  would  make  of  any  class  of 
the  people  merely  good  working  cattle  or  industrial  machines,  how- 
ever effective,  to  be  cast  aside  when  better  can  be  made  of  wood  or 
steel.  Nor  does  it  understand  that  the  performance  of  civic  and 
political  functions,  however  intelligent  and  wise,  is  the  highest 
expression  of  hiunan  life,  or  the  proper  preparation  therefor  the 
most  important  thing  in  education.  The  development  of  the 
mind,  the  training  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  reason,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  imagination,  the  purification  of  the  heart,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  will,  the  things  that  make  for  that  indefinable  something 
called  "  good  breeding,"  are  still  more  important.  Of  the  value  of 
this  element  of  education,  however,  the  people  and  the  schools  of  Ala- 
bama have  had  a  fuller  appreciation  than  they  have  had  of  other 
elements.  In  their  aristocracy  of  education  it  has  held  a  high  place. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  been  the  heritage  of  too  few,  and  has  too 
often  lacked  the  accompanying  strength  and  practical  efficiency  of 
other  elements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  that  was  best  in  the  old 
education,  designed  for  the  few,  may  be  saved  as  a  transforming 
and  refining  element  in  the  more  democratic  education  of  all.  So 
long  as  the  roots  of  the  present  and  the  future  hold  in  the  past  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so. 

T?Le  education  of  aU  the  people. — ^In  writing  this  prevision  of  what 
education  in  Alabama  should  be  and  in  making  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  and  development  of  the  State's  system  of  public 
schools,  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of  Alabama  is  made  up 
of  two  races,  differing  in  many  other  respects  as  widely  as  they  differ 
in  complexion,  and  that  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  African 
descent,  former  slaves  or  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
who  were  slaves  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  diffi- 
culties and  cost  of  maintaining  a  double  system  of  schools  for  two 
races  and  the  prejudices  against  the  education  of  Negroes,  which  is 
still  strong  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  good  people  of  the  State,  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mends that  the  State  and  its  local  communities  undertake  the  task  of 
the  fullest  and  best  possible  education  of  all  its  people  of  both  races, 
and  assume  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  providing  adequate 
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schools  for  all  the  children  of  both.  The  interests  of  each  race  de- 
pend to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  education  of  the  other,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State  depends  on  the  education  of  both.  This  is  the 
more  easily  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  education  is  not  alone  or 
chiefly  for  the  profit  of  the  individual  educated,  but  for  the  service  of 
society,  State,  and  Nation;  for  the  increase  of  material  wealth,  for 
safety  from  disease  and  crime,  for  civic  righteousness,  and  the  fuller 
attainment  of  the  higher  ideals.  Alabama  can  never  be  as  rich,  as 
strong,  as  free  from  disease  and  crime  as  she  might  and  should  be, 
and  can  never  begin  to  attain  the  ideals  long  held  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  best  of  her  people  so  long  as  the  40  per  cent  of  her*  population 
which  is  colored  are  condemned  to  poverty,  weakness,  disease,  crime, 
superstition,  and  low  ideals,  through  ignorance  and  lack  of  proper 
education  and  training.  However  much  one  may  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, the  two  races  in  Alabama  are  bound  up  in  the  sheaf  of  life 
together.  Their  destinies  are  inextricably  intertwined.  Neither  can 
rise  or  fall  without  affecting  the  other  for  good  or  ill.  Industrial 
and  agricultural  efficiency  and  commercial  prosperity  require  the 
education  of  all.  Ignorant  white  farmers  are  an  incubus  upon  the 
agricultural  development  of  any  State.  So,  also,  are  ignorant 
Negro  farmers.  Unskilled  and  inefficient  white  workmen  retard 
industrial  development-  So  do  unskilled  and  inefficient  Negro  work- 
men. 

The  ideals  of  Alabama  demand  absolutely  that  the  two  races  be 
educated  separately.  Along  with  this  should  go  the  further  demand 
that  each  race  be  educated  in  the  way  that  will  develop  the  particular 
kind  of  efficiency  of  which  it  is  most  capable,  and  which  will  assure 
its  own  happiness  and  welfare  and  its  highest  possible  service  to  so- 
ciety. State,  and  Nation.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  State  as  a  whole, 
but  the  highest  welfare  of  each  race  depends  on  it.  There  is  no 
conflict  of  interest  here.  The  prosperity  of  the  people  of  either  race 
in  Alabama  demands  that  there  be  the  fullest  and  best  education  of 
the  people  of  the  other  race  as  well  as  of  its  own.  If  either  race  is 
inferior  in  the  things  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  material, 
civic,  or  spiritual,  it  should  have  special  help  in  making  up  this  de- 
ficiency. If  either  has  possibilities  beyond  the  other  for  service  in 
any  particular  field,  these  possibilities  should  be  fully  developed  foi^ 
the  good  of  both  races  and  of  the  State.  This  does  not  mean  social 
equality  or  social  mixing.  The  figure  of  speech,  wise  as  eloquent, 
used  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  Atlanta  Exposition  address 
many  years  ago,  still  holds  and  shall  hold :  "  In  all  things  purely  so- 
cial, separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential 
to  mutual  progress."  Not  by  keeping  Negroes  from  acquiring  edu- 
cation can  the  white  race  retain  its  place  of  leadership,  but  by  direct- 
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ing  the  ignorant  Negroes  aright  and  preparing  them  to  become  indus- 
trious and  clean  members  of  society. 

It  will  no  doubt  finally  cost  approximately  as  much  in  proportion 
to  numbers  to  educate  the  children  of  one  race  as  it  will  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  other.  If,  through  native  ability,  the  children  of  one 
race  respond  more  readily  to  the  processes  of  education  and  profit 
more  by  them,  the  very  lack  of  equal  ability  in  the  children  of  the 
other  race  may  well  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  greatei^  need  for 
all  that  education  can  do  for  them.  Toward  greater  equality  in  edu- 
cation and  in  expenditures  on  the  schools  of  the  two  races  the  State 
should,  and  no  doubt  will,  move  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 


The  survey  committee  fully  understands  that  such  a'  program  of 
education  as  is  outlined  in  this  report  can  not  be  put  into  full  oper- 
ation at  once,  but  it  hopes  that  it  will  so  conmiend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  Alabama  that  they  will  within  a  few  years 
adopt  all  that  is  most  essential  in  it  and  finally  go  far  beyond  its 
formal  recommendations. 

To  provide  adequate  means  of  education  for  all  the  people  of  the 
State  will  cost  much  money,  and  the  State  is  still  comparatively 
poor.  But  the  people  of  Alabama  surely  have  not  forgotten  the  cry 
of  her  great  son,  whom  they  have  since  honored  by  placing  his  statue 
in  the  Oapitol  at  Washington :  "We  are  too  poor  not  to  educate," 
and  his  oft-repeated  argument  to  show  that  only  through  education 
can  the  State  and  its  people  ever  grow  rich.  Nor  should  they  need  to 
be  reminded  of  his  declaration  that  in  a  democracy  every  dollar  of 
wealth  is  under  first  mortgage  for  the  education  of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people.  Since  Curry  lived  and  pleaded  with  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  other  States  of  the  South  to  make  education  their  first 
interest  and  to  maintain  their  schools  despite  their  poverty,  these 
States,  and  Alabama  among  them,  have  emerged  from  their  40  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  poverty  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  taken  new  courage  and  are  now  beginning  to  claim  for  their 
children  opportunities  of  education  as  good  as  the  best  and  to  feel 
that  they  are  able  to  do  for  them  whatsoever  they  will.  Not  Curry 
alone,  but  most  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  leaders  of  the  State, 
have  understood  and  urged  the  importance  of  adequate  education 
for  all  the  people  at  the  public  expense.  In  her  new-found  strength, 
Alabama  may  well  heed  the  advice  of  her  leaders  whom  she  has 
delighted  to  honor. 
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Chapter  III. 
HISTORY  OP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 


Early  hackgrounds. — A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Alabama 
school  system  is,  at  once  disappointing  and  reassuring — disappoint- 
ing because  of  the  numerous  failures  that  might  have  been  averted 
and  the  many  promising  beginnings  that  attained  little  success; 
reassuring  because  of  the  high  points  here  and  there  reached,  the 
absence  generally  of  any  considerable  retrograde  movement,  and  the 
presence  in  every  period  of  at  least  a  small  coterie  of  able  and  far- 
seeing  friends  of  public  education. 

Like  other  Southern  States,  Alabaman  followed  the  theory  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  developed  its  educational  system  from  the  top 
downward.  The  system  was  developed  from  the  top  downward,  in 
fact,  in  a  double  sense,  for  not  only  was  the  State  university  estab- 
lished more  than  two  decades  before  there  was  any  general  system 
of  public  schools,  but  the  scheme  of  public  school  support  likewise 
had  its  origin  at  the  top — ^in  Federal  grants  and  State  appropriations 
or  subsidies — ^and  for  many  years  local  taxation,  either  county  or 
district,  played  little  part  in  the  provision  of  the  school  revenues. 

The  first  school  in  what  is  now  Alabama  was  established  in  1779 
at  the  boat  yard  on  Lake  Tensas  not  far  north  of  Mobile.^  Tliirty- 
two  years  later,  in  1811,  an  academy  in  Washington  County,  then  a 
part  of  Mississippi  Territory,  was  chartered  by  that  young  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  1818  St.  Stephens  Academy  was  incorporated  at 
the  old  town  of  St.  Stephens  in  the  same  county;  these  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  institution.  In  1812  Green  Academy  made  its 
appearance  at  Hunteville  in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley.  Such  were 
the  beginnings  of  education  in  the  territory,  which  on  December  14, 
1819,  became  the  State  of  Alabama. 

On  its  admission  to  the  Union  Alabama  received  the  usual  Fed- 
eral grants  of  lands  for  educational  purposes.  These  comprised  the 
sixteenth  section  in  each  township  for  the  endowment  of  the  com- 
mon schools  and  two  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  for  a  "  seminary  of 
learning."  Two  facts  in  connection  with  the  grant  for  the  common 
schools  are  of  special  interest.  In  the  early  years  of  the  State's 
history  tKe  funds  derived  from  these  lands  constituted  the  only  pub- 
lic source  of  revenue  for  the  schools;  no  intra- State  public  funds 

*  Pickett's  Alabama^  Owen's  ed.,  p.  469, 
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were  provided  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mobile  school 
system,  in  1826.  The  variation  of  value  of  these  lands  and  their 
failure  to  produce  anything  like  adequate  school  revenue  for  the 
State  as  a  whole,  added  to  an  improvident  habit  of  thinking  which 
they  begot  in  the  popular  mind,  gave  rise  to  diflSculties  that  were 
still  to  be  seen  or  easily  traced  many  years  after  the  grant  was  made. 
The  second  notable  fact  is  that,  like  other  Federal  grants  for  conmion- 
school  purposes  prior  to  the  admission  of  Michigan,  in  1837,  the  grant 
to  Alabama  was  made,  not  to  the  State  for  the  use  alike  of  all  the 
schools  within  its  borders,  but  to  the  several  townships  within  the 
State.  Granted  in  this  way,  the  sixteenth  section  l)ecame  in  each 
case  the  property  of  the  township  in  which  it  was  situated,  though 
the  State  was  made  the  trustee.  Obviously  the  Government's  policy 
pursued  after  1837  was  preferable  to  that  of  giving  land  to  the  town- 
ship as  was  done  in  Alabama.  For  naturally  the  best  lands  were 
the  first  to  be  settled  and  soon  became  the  homes  of  the  wealthiest 
part  of  the  population,  and  in  consequence  the  more  valuable  school 
endowments  were  in  the  wealthier  communities.  The  Government's 
gift  was  therefore  most  bountiful  where  least  needed  and  most  nig- 
gardly where  the  needs  were  greatest.  This  condition,  which  only 
added  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  well-to-do  communities,  particu- 
larly in  the  Black  Belt,  and  its  companion  evil,  the  aversion  of  the 
well-to-do  to  the  free  school,  which  was  thought  of  only  as  an  institu- 
tion for  "  indigent  persons,"  were  bulky  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
public-school  movement  in  the  State. 

It  seems  safe  to  assiune  that  such  schools  as  existed  in  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  from  which  emigrants  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  were  carried  by  these  emigrants  to  their  new 
homes,  though  the  Alabama  school  may  have  taken  somewhat  different 
form.  Writing  of  life  as  it  flourished  in  the  town  of  Montgomery  in 
the  early  twenties,  Prof.  Petrie  says :  "A  wholesome  respect,  at  least, 
was  shown  for  learning  in  the  prompt  establishment  of  schools  and 
in  the  advertised  arrival  of  such  sturdy  books  as  Murray's  Gram- 
mar, Webster's  Speller,  Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  (for  lighter 
use)  song  and  dream  books."  *  But  these  were  not  free  public  schools, 
nor  yet  were  they  public  schools  in  any  present-day  sense.  They 
were,  in  a  word,  subscription  schools.  A  teacher  who  was  thought 
qualified  was  permitted  to  organize  a  school,  or  interested  citizens 
of  the  community  would  make  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
the  teacher  was  paid  by  means  of  tuition  fees  usually  in  a  manner 
guaranteed  in  advance  by  a  form  of  subscription.  These  schools, 
though  of  the  nature  of  private  institutions,  soon  began  to'be  subsi- 
dized with  the  income  of  the  township  school  lands  or  of  the  endow- 

1  Gc?orge  Petrie,  "  Montgomery  the  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy/*     In  Powell's  "  Historic 
Towns  of  the  Southern  States.'* 
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ment  derived  therefrom.  But  in  all  probability  there  were  many 
communities  of  the  State  in  which  not  even  this  primitive  type  of 
school  was  organized. 

Beginnings  in  Mobile. — By  act  of  January  19, 1826,  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  passed  the  first  law  in  the  State  that  saw  in  the*  pro- 
vision of  schools  a  public  responsibility.  This  act  applied  to  Mobile 
County  and  Created  a  board  of  school  commissioners  whose  function 
was  to  "establish  and  regulate  schools"  and  otherwise  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  county.  Public  funds  were  pro- 
vided from  such  sources  as  land  grants,  certain  fines  and  penalties, 
taxes  on  auction  sales  and  shows,  small  fees  on  suits  in  court,  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  "  ordinary  county  tax."  From  this  auspicious  be- 
ginning, one  might  expect  to  find  that  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners organized  public  schools  and  conducted  them  in  some  degree 
of  accord  with  present-day  practice,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Alabama,  even  in  one  of  its  roost  advanced  communi- 
ties, was  not  yet  ready  to  provide  public  schools. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  schools  of  Mobile  struggled,  some- 
times for  existence,  and  at  other  times  to  hold  a  bit  of  ground  that 
had  been  gained,  but  always  there  was  want  of  adequate  public  sup- 
port and  proper  administration  as  a  public  enterprise.  The  money 
derived  from  the  sources  of  revenue  provided  in  the  law  were  gen- 
erally used  to  subsidize  private  institutions,  the  school  commissioners 
being  little  more  than  agents  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of 
these  moneys;  and  Barton  Academy,  a  public-school  building  erected 
in  1835-36,  was  rented  to  private  schools  and  for'  other  private  pur- 
poses. There  was  even  a  proposal  in  1852  to  sell  this  academy,  but  the 
time  had  come  now  for  the  public  school.  The  people,  thoroughly 
aroused,  voted  overwhelmingly  against  the  proposal  to  sell,  and  thus 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  public-school  system  in  fact.  The  schools 
vere  reorganized  under  a  new  law,  and  on  a  public  basis,  and  the 
system  thus  inaugurated  has,  witti  improvements  from  time  to  time, 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  State  system, — ^While  the  Mobile  schools  were  coming  through 
their  struggle  from  1826  to  1852,  those  of  the  State  at  large  were 
running  a  somewhat  parallel  but  even  more  laggard  course.  A  law 
of  1819  did  little  more  than  direct  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sixteenth 
section  of  land  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  but  in  1823  a  some- 
what clearer  conception  emerged  in  an  act  which  provided  for  dis- 
trict trustees  and  the  organization  of  schools.  These  schools,  however, 
were  to  be  supported  by  subscription  or  tuition  fees  in  the  case 
of  parents  or  guardians  able  to  pay,  and  the  income  of  school  lands 
and  funds  was  applied  to  payment  for  the  tuition  of  poor  children. 
Uere  is  seen  in  clear  outline  the  old  idea  that  a  free  school  was  for 
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"indigent  persons"  only.    Such  as  there  was  of  public  school  was 
hybrid  public  and  private. 

No  very  important  change  in  the  school  law  was  made  prior  to 
1839.  In  that  year  the  State  bank  and  its  branches  were  directed  to 
pay  out  of  their  net  profits  $150,000  annually  to  the  schools,  and  in 
1840  this  amount  was  increased  to  $200,000.  Thus  the  State,  in  1839, 
began  to  participate  in  the  support  of  schools  within  its  borders,  but, 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  a  mere  makeshift  was  mistaken  for  a 
sound  system  of  support  of  public  institutions.  In  1843  the  State 
bank,  owing  to  its  mismanagement  and  the  long  period  of  financial 
depression  then  prevalent,  was  unable  longer  to  survive  the  strain, 
and  this  source  of  school  support  went  out  of  existence.  The  schools 
now  settled  back  to  the  tuition-fee  basis;  even  the  permanent  funds, 
which  included  the  surplus  revenue  fund  of  1836  and  were  in 
large  measure  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  State  bank  or  otherwise 
involved  with  its  assets,  were  lost  with  the  fall  of  that  institution, 
though  the  State's  resultant  indebtedness  to  the  school  fund  was  sub- 
sequently recognized  and  honestly  assumed.  To  the  mistaken  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  granting  school  lands  as  it  did  at  the 
time  Alabama  was  admitted,  to  the  misconception  of  the  people 
of  the  State  in  regarding  these  grants  as  practically  all  that  was 
needed  in  financing  education,  and  to  the  aversion  of  the  well-to-do 
dominant  class  to  free  schools,  there  was  now  added  for  a  time  an- 
other retarding  element,  the  discouragement  that  always  attends  the 
loss  of  money  or  proi)erty.  And  moreover,  the  dominant  political 
forces  now  had  additional  excuse  for  doing  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
mote public  education. 

Another  cause  of  loss  from  the  resources  of  the  schools  was  the 
failure  in  early  years  of  some  purchasers  of  sixteenth-section  lands 
to  pay  all  of  the  purchase  price  and  the  failure  in  some  cases  to  seU 
the  lands  at  the  highest  market  value.  The  low  estimate  which  was 
placed  on  public-school  resources  iri  that  day  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the  school  lands  were  conducive 
to  dishonest  practice  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  willing  to  take 
much  value  for  little  or  nothing  paid.  Nor  was  the  legislature  always 
blameless,  for  not  only  did  it  fail  to  enact  constructive  legal  measures 
for  husbanding  the  school  endowments,  but  it  also  fell  into  the  prac- 
tice of  extending  by  special  acts  the  time  of  payments  on  land  pur- 
chased and  otherwise  encouraging  deliquency  on  the  part  of  debtors 
to  the  school  fund.  It  is  the  old  story  of  mismanagement  and  tend- 
ency to  dishonesty  in  connection  with  that  which  came  as  a  gift  and 
without  outlay  of  effort  by  the  recipient. 

Through  the  long  period  of  vicissitudes  and  difficulties  which  beset 
the  schools  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  public-school  law  of  1854 
there  was  probably  no  time  when  public  education  was  without  many 
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friends  in  the  State.  If  the  educational  profession  is  thought  of, 
there  was  no  State  in  the  South  which  had  an  abler  group  of  men. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  president  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  from  1837  to  1855,  and  one  of  the  best-known  southern 
educators  in  ante-bellum  times.  Associated  with  him  at  the  univer- 
sity was  a  group  of  faithful  and  scholarly  professors,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  afterwards  president  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New:  York ;  Prof.  Michael  Tuomey ,  who  made  a  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State ;  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet,  F.  B.  S.,  afterwards 
of  the  University  of  Virgina.  In  the  field  of  secondary  education 
was  Dr.  Henry  Tutwiler,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Greene  Springs 
Academy,  in  Greene  County,  and  father  of  Julia  S.  Tutwiler,  a  dis- 
tinguished Alabama  educator  and  social  worker  of  post-bellum  times 
and  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Livingston  from  1883 
to  1913. 

Nor  was  education  without  friends  in  other  vocations,  for  it 
counted  among  its  advocates  many  ministers  and  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  leading  men.  The  legislature  early  had  a  "  committee  on 
education,''  and  an  old  chronicle^  tells  us  that  this  committee  in  sev- 
eral years  submitted  "able  reports,''  but  an  able  report  seems  to 
have  been  thought  sufficient  by  the  dominant  element  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  thirties  and  forties.  In  1837  Daniel  P.  Bestor,  a  Baptist 
minister,  entered  the  legislature  from  Greene  County.  He  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  educational  spirit  and  determined,  if 
possible,  to  improve  the  school  law.  Through  his  efforts  a  special 
committee  on  education  was  created,  and  he  became  its  chairman, 
but  another  "  able  report "  was  all  that  he  ever  had  to  show  for  his 
pains.  He  retired  from  the  legislature  in  disappointment,  and  per- 
haps in  disgust.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bestor  was  in  the  field  too  soon  for 
positive  accomplishment,  but  such  efforts  as  his  would  presently  bear 
fruit 

It  should  be  said,  in  mitigation  of  the  neglect  of  the  common 
school  by  the  political  leaders,  that  there  was  much  else  to  engross 
their  attention.  Between  1820  and  1850  the  white  population  of 
the  State  increased  from  85,451  to  426,514,  or  499  per  cent ;  and  the 
number  of  slaves  mounted  up  from  41,879  to  342,844,  an  eight-fold 
increase.  To  keep  legislation  abreast  with  the  State's  material  growth 
was  no  small  task. 

The  coming  of  the  public  school. — ^In  the  school  of  experience,  as 
Dr.  Weeks  suggests,'  Alabama  was  learning  to  keep  school.  By  a 
process  of  empiricism  the  State  was  developing  its  own  type  of 
public-school  system,  there  being  little  of  the  best  educational  prac- 
tice to  learn  from  near-by  States. 

^Gaxrett,  Public  Men  in  AlalMuna. 

*  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  History  of  Pnblic  School  Education  in  Alabama,  p.  43. 
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It  was  in  the  decade  immjediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  that 
public  schools  in  fact  came  into  existence  throughout  the  State.  By 
act  of  February  15,  1854,  the  legislature  provided  for  a  State  dis- 
tributive school  fund  including  a  direct  appropriation,  a  county 
school  tax,  a  State  superintendent  of  education,  boards  of  county 
school  commissioners,  township  trustees,  and  for  the  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers. 

The  first  State  superintendent  was  William  F.  Perry,  afterwards 
a  general  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  immediately  set  about  the 
organization  of  the  smaller  administrative  units,  the  enumeration 
of  the  children,  and  the  general  supervisory  work  of  getting  the 
system  in  motion.  The  legislature  in  1856  amended  the  school  law  at 
several  minor  points  and  in  one  important  particular.  The  latter 
embodied  a  provision  for  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Perhaps  a  better  understanding  of  the  occasion  of  the  establishment 
of  the  public-school  system  of  Alabama  may  be  had  if  the  reader  will 
turn  aside  for  brief  notice  of  the  men,  three  in  nmnber,  who  are  gen- 
erally credited  with  the  leading  part  in  putting  through  the  legisla- 
ture the  school  law  of  1854.  In  the  senate  the  man  who  wielded  most 
influence  in  this  respect  was  Robert  M.  Patton,  of  Lauderdale  County, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  the  State,  who  was  born  in  Bussell 
County,  southwestern  Virginia,  in  1809,  and  whose  parents  had 
removed  with  him  to  Alabama  when  he  was  still  a  child.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  belonged  to  that  sturdy  stock  Imown 
in  this  country  as  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.  When  this  fact  is 
considered  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  young  Patton  came  to  be 
a  friend  of  education.  There  were  many  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock 
among  the  settlers  of  north  Alabama. 

The  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on  education  in  the  lower  house 
and  the  man  who  drafted  the  educational  bill  was  Alexander  B.  Meek, 
who  was  bom  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  but  who,  like  young  Patton,  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Alabama  in  his  early  childhood.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  university  and  became  a  lawyer.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Polk  he  resided  about  two  years  in  Washington 
as  a  legal  adviser  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Betuming  to  Ala* 
bama,  he  became  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
the  State  and  sopn  thereafter  establidied  his  residence  in  Mobile. 
Being  a  man  of  literary  attainments  and  an  able  lawyer,  and  having 
had  a  period  of  residence  at  the  National  Capital,  he  was  eminently 
fitted  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  important  committee  to 
which  he  was  assigned  and  to  obtain  for  his  conmiittee  a  respectful 
hearing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Patton  represented  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Meek  the  southern  end.  Fronx 
Talladega  County,  in  the  north-central  part,  there  came  a  young  rep- 
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resentative  not  yet  30  years  old,  "who  was  also  placed  on  the  house 
committee,  and  who  soon  showed  hunself  an  able  lieutenant  of  the 
chairman.  This  young  man  was  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry.  Bom 
in  Georgia  in  1825,  he  had  been  brought  by  his  father  to  Alabama 
when  about  12  years  of  age,  but  returned  to  Georgia  for  his  college 
education  and  studied  law  at  Harvard  University.  Thus,  like  his 
able  chief /on  the  committee,  young  Mr.  Curry  had  come  under  strong 
eztrastate  influences  which  had  no  doubt  given  him  a  broader  view 
of  the  meaning  and  function  of  the  public  school.  The  State  was 
fortunate  in  having  three  such  men  as  Patton,  Meek,  and  Curry;  it 
was  doubly  fortunate  in  having  them'  in  the  le'gislature  at  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  task.  Before  them  opposition  hitherto  effective 
must  now  crumble. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  Alabama  school  system  as  it  existed  in  the 
half  decade  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
must  suffice  here.  Writing  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  many 
years  after  his  incumbency  as  the  first  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, Gen.  William  F.  Perry,  said :  "Alabama  was  the  first  of  the 
cotton  States,  and  one  of  the  first  of  the  slave-holding  States  to 
enter  upon  such  an  undertaking.''  ^  But  some  allowance  should  prob- 
ably be  made  for  Gren.  Perry^s  father-like  enthusiasm  over  the  school 
system  the  beginnings  of  which  had  taken  form  under  his  care. 
What  is  probably  nearer  a  correct  statement  is  that  between  1856 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Alabama  had  one  of  the  most  effective 
school  systems  in  the  whole  South  and  apparently  the  most  effective 
in  the  lower  South.  In  his  last  published  report,'  before  the  schools 
of  the  State  entered  the  twilight  of  the  Civil  War  period.  State 
Supt.,  G.  B.  Duval  reported  180,160  children  in  the  State  between 
6  and  21  years  of  age,  and  98,274,  or  54.5  per  cent,  enrolled  in  school. 
The  total  expenditure  given  for  that  year  was  $564,210.46.  In  that 
period  the  State  school  funds  were  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  census,  but  the  State  superintendent  was  instructed  to  elimi- 
nate, as  far  as  possible,  the  inequalities  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
townships  possessed  large  endowments  while  others  had  little  or  none. 

The  instruction  of  slaves. — ^Historical  writers  have  given  little  or 
no  concern  to  negro  education  in  slave  times.  Presumably  this  want 
of  concern  has  been  due  to  the  assumption  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  instruction  of  slaves,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was." 
No  inconsiderable  number  of  negroes  in  Alabama  came  out  of  slavery 
with  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  At  least  three  causes  operated  to 
give  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  slave  population  a  modicum  of  text- 

»  W.  F.  Perry,  The  Genesis  of  Public  Education  In  Alabama,  In  Transactions  of  Alabaom 
Hist.  Soc.,  Tol.  1,  1897-98. 

•For  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1858. 

»  See  C.  G.  Woodson,  The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861. 
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book  instruction.  These  were  (1)  the  clandestine  efforts  of  anti- 
slavery  enthusiasts;  (2)  the  profits  accruing  to  some  masters  by 
reason  of  the  ability  of  their  slaves  to  read,  write,  and  otherwise 
transact  business;  and  (3)  the  kindness  of  young  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  instructing  their  servants.  There  was,  moreover,  a  more 
or  less  general  feeling  that  negroes  might  be  permitted  to  learn  to 
read  their  Bibles,  and  what  is  known  as  "vocational  training''  was 
widespread.  But  the  fear  of  insurrectionary  influence  and  the  spread 
of  abolitionist  propaganda  led  to  the  legal  regulation  of  slave  as- 
semblies and  to  the  creation  of  the  patrol  system;  ^  and,  as  the  aboli- 
tionists became  more  insistent,  the  education  of  slaves,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  as  well  as  in  assemblies,  was  prohibited  by  law.  In 
making  this  prohibition,  Alabama  was  neither  first  nor  last  among 
the  slave  States  but  occupied  a  middle  ground;  its  law  was  enacted 
in  1832.'  These  laws  generally  had  the  effect  of  preventing  organ- 
ized effort  to  instruct  the  slaves,  so  that  such  literacy  as  negroes  pos- 
sessed when  emancipated  was  of  the  sort  that  young  masters  and 
mistresses  had  chosen  to  give,  in  disregard  of  the  law,  to  their  favor- 
ite servants. 

Private  academies. — Before  the  ante  bellum  period  of  public  edu- 
cation is  passed,  it  is  well  to  note  briefly  the  private  academy,  which 
sprang  up  and  flourished  in  that  period.  From  the  admission  of 
the  State  to  the  enactment  of  the  public-school  law  of  1854,  one  of 
the  principal  forms  which  educational  measures  in  the  legislature 
took  was  the  incorporation  of  academies,  niunerous  such  measures 
being  considered  by  each  legislature.  In  1850  there  were  in  Alabama 
166  such  institutions  with  380  teachers,  8,290  pupils,  and  an  esti- 
mated income  of  $224,279.^  Academies  throughout  the  country  were 
in  general  of  two  classes:  (1)  Those  whose  function  was  to  meet 
the  local  school  needs,  elementary  as  well  as*  secondary ;  and  (2) 
those  designed  to  serve  a  wider  clientele  and  organized  with  gram- 
mar and  secondary  grades  with  a  view  to  drawing  boarding  pupils« 
The  academies  of  Alabama  were  largely  of  the  former  type.  State 
Superintendent  Duval,  in  his  report  of  1858,  noted  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  of  the  academy  in  that  State. 

Higher  education. — Alabama  has  no  great  number  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  has  enough,  if 
those  that  have  been  established  were  only  more  generously  sup- 
ported and  their  usefulness  consequently  more  widely  extended.  The 
State  University  was  the  first  of  these  institutions  to  be  founded. 
It  was  provided  for  by  legislative  act  of  December  13,  1821,  but  not 
until  April  17,  1831,  was  it  formally  opened.    Its  chief  source  of 

^  The  occasion  of  the  negro's  fear  of  the  "  patteroller." 
«  Clay,  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Alabama,  p.  543. 
*  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  1,  p.  368. 
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support  has  been  throughout  its  history  the  grants  of  lands  made  by 
Congress.  The  proceeds  of  the  first  of  these  grants,  on  the  failure 
of  the  State  bank,  ceased  to  have  actual  existence  and  have  since 
constituted  only  a  paper  fund,  or  an  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the 
university.  The  present  constitution  guarantees  to  the  university 
$36,000  annually  as  interest  on  its  funds.  In  1865  a  body  of  Federal 
cavalry  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  university  buildings,^but  in  1884 
Congress  made  somewhat  tardy  but  generous  restitution  in  the  form 
of  an  additional  land  grant  of  two  townships,  or  46,080  acres.  Much 
of  this  has  proved  to  be  mineral  land. 

The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  formerly  called  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  was  established  at  Auburn  in  1872 
when  the  State  legislature  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  first 
Morrill  Act  of  Congress,  enacted  in  1862.  It  is  the  State  land- 
grant  college  for  white  persons.  The  corresponding  institution  for 
the  colored  race  is  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes,  which  was  organized  as  a  State  institution  at  Normal,  near 
Huntsville,  in  1875. 

A  State  institution  of  junior-college  grade  is  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Technical  Institute,  known  prior  to  1911  as  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Industrial  School.  It  was  established  by  legislative  enactment  in 
1893  and  was  opened  at  Montevallo  in^  1896. 

Public  normal-school  education  was  permanently  inaugurated  in 
the  State  in  1873,  when  the  Florence  Wesleyan  University  was  given 
to  the  State  by  the  Methodist  Church  on  condition  that  it  be  used 
for  training  teachers  and  was  thus  made  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Florence.  Schools  of  like  grade  and  character  were  established  at 
Jacksonville  and  Livingston  in  1883,  and  the  Troy  Normal  School 
followed  in  1887.  Two  other  schools  for  white  persons,  now  known 
as  "  Class  B  Normal  Schools,"  were  later  established  at  Daphne  and 
Moundville.  The  training  of  negro  teachers  was  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  with  the  opening  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  for  Negroes  and  has  since  been  extended  to  the  normal 
school  at  Montgomery  and  to  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Outline  history  of  private  and  denominational  institutions. — 
Spring  Hill  College,  a  Catholic  institution  founded  by  the  Jesuits 
.  near  Mobile  in  1830  and  chartered  in  1836 ;  Judson  College,  a  Bap- 
tist school  for  girls  founded  at  Marion  in  1838  and  opened  January 
7, 1839 ;  Howard  College,  Baptist,  an  institution  opened  as  a  college 
for  men  at  Marion  in  1841,  but  projected  several  years  earlier  as  a 
manual  labor  school,  removed  to  Birmingham  in  1887;  Athens  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Methodist,  chartered  in  1843  and  located  at  Athens ; 
Southern  University,  Methodist,  incorporated  in  1856  and  opened  in 
1859  at  Greensboro,  united  with  Birmingham  College  in  1918;  St 
Bernard  College,  Catholic,  founded  by  the  Benedictine  Order  at  St 
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Bernard  in  1892  and  chartered  in  1893;  Birmingham  College,  Metho- 
dist, opened  at  Birmingham  in  1898,  united  with  Southern  Univer- 
sity as  indicated  above;  Woman's  College  of  Alabama,  Methodist, 
founded  at  Montgomery  in  1906.  Two  notable  institutions  for  the 
colored  race  are  Talladega  College,  opened  in  1867  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  Tuskegee  Institute, 
nonsectarian,  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  1881. 

The  CivU  War  and  Reconstruction. — ^Reverting  now  to  the  public 
school,  we  come  to  a  period  of  Alabama  history  which  all  but  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  great  work  of  Meek,  Curry,  Patton,  and  Perry, 
and  which  in  effect,  directly  and  indirectly,  retarded  educational 
progress  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  ghastly  specter 
finally  withdrew.  Though  reduced  in  number,  deprived  of  a  large 
measure  of  their  support,  and  showing  aii  attenuated  enrollment,  the 
schools  of  the  State  managed  to  struggle  along  through,'  the  war 
period  and  to  maintain  their  general  organization.  The  system, 
however,  seemed  to  come  to  worse  straits  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  In  the  administration  of  Gov.  Robert  M.  Patton,  which 
extended  from  December  30, 1865,  to  July  13, 1868,  when  the  Recon- 
struction government  was  inaugurated,  some  of  the  school  funds 
seem  to  have  been  used  "  to  meet  other  pressing  debts  of  the  State," 
there  being  some  counties  to  which  no  funds  at  all  were  paid,  or,  at 
least,  which  did  not  draw  their  share.  Of  public  school  moneys  at 
this  time  Dr.  Weeks  says :  ^  "  The  total  apportionment  for  1866  was 
$413,389.07,  of  which  $362,223.60  was  drawn  and  $51,625.09  undrawn. 
In  1867  the  figures  were  $290,250.12  apportioned,  $133,195.83  drawn, 
and  $157,054.29  undrawn.  The  sum  apportioned  for  schools  Decem- 
ber 1,  1867,  to  July  1,  1868,  was  $45,411.46."  But  no  wrongdoing  is 
imputed  to  Gov.  Patton's  administration ;  those  were  trying  times. 

The  Reconstructionists  who  came  into  full  power  with  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  1868  set  up  a  school  system  of  a  new  sort  in 
Alabama.  The  constitution  provided  for  a  State  board  of  education 
with  legislative  powers  in  respect  to  the  schools  and  with  administra- 
tive control  over  the  whole  system,  from  the  university  downward. 
The  old  educational  fund  was  declared  a  "  perpetual  fund,"  and  the 
State  was  obligated  to  pay  interest  on  it;  "  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate 
annual  revenue  of  the  State"  was  to  be  set  aside  for  schools,  and 
local  and  poll  taxes  were  authorized. 

Three  outstanding  facts  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  Recon- 
struction period  were  a  strong  centralized  State  control,  an  apparent 
eflfbrt  to  provide  more  public  funds,  and  a  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  schools  should  be  entirely  free.  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  were  a  top-heavy,  inefficient,  and  otherwise  questionable 

1  Weeks,  HUtory  of  Public  Education  in  Alabama,  p.  85. 
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administration ;  an  appreciably  good  system  on  paper,  but  in  actual 
practice  a  system  without  sufficient  funds  to  provide  absolutely  free 
schools,  as  they  purported  to  be,  for  reasonably  long  terms  and  with 
the  right  kind  of  teachers ;  and  a  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  white  people  to  anything  that  had  its  origin  with  what 
they  chose  to  call  the  "  carpetbagger  "  and  the  "  scalawag." 

On  the  displacement  of  the  constitution  of  1868  by  that  of  1875 
and  under  the  new  constitution  the  enactment  of  the  laws  of  1877 
and  1879,  the  Eeconstruction  school  system,  except  for  a  vestige  here 
and  there,  passed  into  desuetude,  and  a  new  system,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  the  laws  of  1854  and  1856,  arose  instead.  When 
the  "men  of  the  old  school"  regained  control  of  their  State  they 
simply  returned  to  the  point  whence  they  had  left  off  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Of  the  effects  of  Eeconstruction  Dr.  Weeks  says : 
"The  constitution  of  1868  and  the  Eeconstructionists  did  little  for 
education  in  Alabama.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  claim  that 
Eeconstruction  and  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  founded  (or  even  sub- 
stantially advanced)  the  cause  of  public  education  in  that  State."  ^ 

A  qtearter  centwry  of  recoupment  and  resumption  of  progress. — 
To  sum  up  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  strife,  turbulence,  financial  strain,  and  final  despair  of  the  war 
period  and  years  immediately  following  told  heavily  on  the  schools; 
that  the  Eeconstruction  system,  exotic,  unwelcome,  and  mismanaged, 
was  a  misfit ;  and  that  a  new  order  must  arise  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old. 

The  constitution  of  1875  omitted  the  provision  for  a  State  board 
of  education.  As  a  result  of  this  omission  the  State  educational 
institutions  each  passed  to  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  was  vested  in  the 
State  superintendent  of  education.  The  constitution  no  longer  ap- 
plied one-fifth  of  the  income  of  the  State  to  schools,  but  provided 
a  State  appropriation  of  $100,000  and  directed  that  more  should 
be  appropriated  when  the  finances  of  the  State  should  warrant. 
The  interest  on  the  school  fund  was  pledged,  and  a  poll  tax  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  several  counties  where  collected 
was  authorized.  Local  property  taxes,  which  had  never  obtained 
considerable  hold  in  the  State,  were  not  provided  for,  except  in 
Mobile  County,  which  still  retained  its  separate  system,  but  local 
revenues  for  general  purposes  might,  so  long  as  the  constitutional 
limitation  was  not  exceeded,  be  appropriated  in  part  to  schools. 
This  practice  became  widespread  in  incorporated  municipalities, 
but  attained  little  vogue  in  the  case  of  counties.  In  the  later  years 
of  the  period  here  considered,  a  few  counties  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege. 

^  Weeks,  History  of  Education  in  Alabama,  p.  114. 
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Under  the  new  order  county  superintendents  were  appointed  by 
the  State  superintendent  and  continued  to  be  so  appointed  until  1889, 
when  they  became  elective.  The  unit  of  local  school  administration 
was  the  township,  except  in  the  case  of  incorporated  municipalities 
and  of  districts  created  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  of  which 
there  came  to  be  many.  Territory  not  organized  as  municipal  or 
special  school  districts  remained  under  township  organization  until 
1903.  One  township  trustee  was  at  first  the  local  administrative 
officer,  but  the  number  was  later  increased  to  three.  Teachers  were 
certificated  by  county  superintendents.  The.  practice  of  supplement- 
ing public  funds  with  subscriptions  and  tuition  fees  continued.  The 
basis  of  apportionment  of  State  funds  was  the  school  census,  as  it 
had  been  under  the  laws  of  1854  and  1856.  Negro  education,  which 
had  begun  in  Gov.  Patton's  administration  and  had  been  extended  by 
the  reconstructionists,  was  continued  in  this  period.  The  constitution 
of  1868  was  silent  on  the  matter  of  separate  schols  for  negroes,  but  in 
that  of  1875  we  find  that  ^^  separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  the 
children  of  citizens  of  African  descent." 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  school  system  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1875  and  supplementary  acts  of  the  legislature  passed  in 
1877  and  1879.  Little  radical  change  was  made  in  the  school  law 
between  1879  and  1898,  but  some  noteworthy  new  provisions  were 
added.  Facilities  for  training  teachers  were  extended;  more  liberal 
provisions  were  made  for  the  development  of  city  school  systems; 
and  by  1895  a  chain  of  congressional  district  agricultural  schools, 
one  in  each  such  district,  had  been  developed  from  a  beginning  with 
a  single  branch  experiment  station  in  1885. 

For  the  school  year  1898-99  there  were  reported  684,061  children 
of  school  age  (7-12).  Of  this  number,  438,733  were  enrolled  in  school, 
and  an  average  of  841,138  were  in  daily  attendance.  The  total 
receipts  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $916,450,  and  an  average 
term  of  100  days  was  maintained.^ 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Alabama  schools  showed  progress,  but  a  progress  scarcely 
commensurate  with  the  njaterial  growth  of  the  State  and  therefore 
inadequate  to  the  need.  For,  when  the  people  started  their  school 
system  anew,  after  the  passing  of  the  Civil  War  and  Keconstruction 
period,  they  had  fallen  behind  educationally,  and  there  was  need  of 
overtaking  the  States  that  had  gone  ahead.  That  this  need  was  not 
fully  recognized  and  met  is  the  leading  count  in  the  indictment 
against  the  Alabama  people  with  reference  to  their  school  system 
between  1875  and  1898.  The  State  was  progressing  educationally, 
and  conmiendably  so,  but  its  progress  was  made  relatively  to  its  own 
past  and  not  to  the  great  advancement  in  other  States.    It  was  the 

*Beport  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1898-99,  vol,  1,  pp.  ixviil,  et  seq. 
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custom  of  some  orators  to  point  with  pride  to  Alabama's  educational 
achievements,  but  these  orators  usually  confined  their  comparisons 
within  the  State. 

The  dawn  of  better  tJdngs. — ^By  the  year  1898  it  was  clear  that  a 
new  day  was  at  the  dawning.  From  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the 
educational  article  of  the  constitution  of  1875  had  been  unsatisfactory 
to  many  of  the  friends  of  education.  The  want  of  authority  to  pro- 
vide local  public  funds  was  the  chief  point  of  attack,  and  a  number 
of  cities  and  towns  even  went  to  the  extremity  of  seeking  to  stretch 
the  constitutional  limitation  and  make  a  local  school  levy.  But  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  true  to  the  high  standard  which  it  has. 
long  maintained,  refused  to  read  into  the  constitution  what  had  not 
been  put  there  by  the  framers,  and  local  taxation  specifically  for 
school  purposes  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  "  Hundley 
amendment,"  a  proposal  to  provide  for  a  district  tax  of  2^  mills  on  the 
dollar,  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  1894,  but  the  State  was  at  that 
time  stirred  to  its  depths  by  a  bitter  political  contest  between  the 
Democratic  and  Populist  Parties,  and  the  period  of  financial  depres- 
sion was  then  at  its  worst;  so  die  amendment  was  lost.  But  the 
outlook  was  widening,  and  the  time  was  at  hand  for  a  forward  move- 
ment. Many  of  the  northern  counties,  and  some  of  those  in  the  south, 
were  undergoing  great  industrial  development ;  cities  and  towns  either 
took  new  life  or  sprang  up  from  the  beginning  to  be  consider- 
able centers  of  population ;  and  the  people  were  more  and  more  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  increased  intelligence. 

In  1898. John  W.  Abercrombie,  a  man  who  knew  to  its  remotest 
limits  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  came  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  education.  The  times  were  changing,  and  with  them  the 
quality  of  the  State  superintendency.  Mr.  Abercrombie  saw,  as  few 
if  any  of  his  predecessors  had  seen,  the  fimdamental  needs  of  the 
schools  and  dared  to  tell  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  them. 
With  the  question  as  to  how  much  the  new  superintendent  con- 
tributed to  the  changed  viewpoint  of  the  people,  we  shall  not  con- 
cern ourselves;  questions  of  the  influence  of  personality  have  always 
perplexed  the  historian.  But  the  fact  is  of  great  concern  that  in 
the  last  years  of  the  century  the  people  began  fast  to  become  for- 
ward looking  and  showed  a  growing  desire  to  know  precisely  what 
their  educational  status  was.  "  With  the  administration  of  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie begins  the  modern  era  of  public  education  in  Alabama,"  says 
Dr.  Weeks. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  was  superintendent  from  October,  1898,  to  July 
1,  1902,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. His  recommendations  to  the  legislature  were  in  accord  with 
the  best  educational  practice  of  the  time,  and  some  of  them  were  em- 
bodied in  law  before  he  left  the  superintendency.    They  compre- 
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hended  local  taxation,  adjustment  of  the  poll-tax  law,  apportionment 
of  funds  within  the  coimties  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance,  quali- 
fied county  superintendents  to  devote  all  their  time  to  school  wofk, 
State  certification  of  teachers,  improved  school  buildings,  employ- 
ment and  payment  of  teachers  according  to  grade  of  certificate  held, 
absolutely  free  schools  for  five  months  each  year,  compulsory  school 
attendance,  a  single  board  of  control  for  the  congressional  district 
agricultural  schools,  regulation  of  degree-conferring  institutions,  and 
appropriations  for  summer  normal  schools.  In  the  incumbency  of 
Mr.  Abercrombie  the  legislature  provided  for  a  system  of  State  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  State  uniformity  of  textbooks,  a  five-months 
term  of  free  school,  and  for  a  convention  to  frame  and  submit  to  the 
people  a  new  State  constitution. 

EdiLcation  and  the  new  constitution. — The  constitution  proposed 
by  the  convention  drganized  to  frame  it  was  ratified  by  vote  of  the 
people  and  went  into  eflPect  in  November,  1901.  Under  its  provisions, 
the  superintendent  of  education  remained  the  chief  administrative 
and  supervisory  officer  of  the  schools,  but,  with  other  State  officers, 
was  made  ineligible  as  his  own  successor.  The  administration  of  the 
common  schools  and  of  the  higher  institutions  remained,  in  fact, 
substantially  as  before.  It  was  in  the  matter  of  school  support  that 
the  most  noteworthy  changes  were  made,  but  even  here  there  was  no 
radical  change  in  policy.  The  State  remained  the  chief  source  of 
support,  and  the  local  district  was  still  denied  the  right  to  tax  itself, 
A  substantial  increase  in  the  aggregate  school  funds,  however,  was 
provided.  An  obligatory  State  school  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  was  provided  for,  and  a  10-cent  county  tax  was  authorized. 
Only  in  the  case  of  a  few  specified  cities  was  a  district  tax  permis- 
sible, but  the  older  practice  of  levying  a  local  tax  for  general  muni- 
cipal purposes  and  appropriating  to  the  schools  from  the  fund  thus 
provided  was  still  valid.  Again  Mobile  County  was  permitted  to 
retain  its  separate  system. 

From  these  constitutional  provisions  the  schools  received  decided 
impetus,  but  those  who  had  hoped  for  much  from  the  convention 
must  have  felt  keen  disappointment.  True,  the  State  as  such  was 
now  contributing  generously  to  the  support  of  public  education,  but 
the  much-needed  local  self-help,  far  from  being  encouraged,  was 
I)ositively  denied. 

Under  the  new  constitution  two  adverse  conditions  continued  as 
they  obtained  prior  to  its  adoption.  First,  the  schools  in  rural  com- 
munities suffered  more  than  those  of  the  cities  for  want  of  funds, 
for  the  cities  had  recourse  to  appropriations  from  their  general  mu- 
nicipal revenues  and  were  able  by  this  means  to  maintain  reason- 
ably good  schools,  while  the  rural  community  had  to  rely  on  the 
State  and  county  taxes  alone;  and  these  were  insufficient  in  the 
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greater  part  of  the  State.  The  second  adverse  condition  was  the 
provision  f^  )m  State  funds  for  the  schools  for  whites  of  the  Black 
Belt  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools  for  the  Negroes  of  that  part 
of  the  State.  State  funds  are  apportioned  under  the  constitution 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  between  7  and  21 
years  of  age,  and  these  funds  are  distributed  within  the  counties 
in' the  discretion  of  the  county  school  authorities.  As  a  result,  in 
the  Black  Belt  section  of  the  State,  the  white  schools  are  provided  for 
from  State  funds  alone  and  without  the  provision  of  local  taxation, 
and  the  Negro  schools  receive  less  than  their  proper  share.  Thus  the 
people  of  the  £lack  Belt,  feeling  no  need  of  local  school  funds  and 
being  therefore  indifferent,  if  not  positively  opposed  to  local  taxation, 
have  continued  one  of  the  retarding  elements  in  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  the  State. 

Some  of  the  laws  enacted  in  years  immediately  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  have  already  been  mentioned.  Further 
legislation  enacted  in  succeeding  years  included  the  revision  of  the 
certification  and  textbook  laws,  the  substitution  of  the  county  school 
district  for  the  older  township  organization  and  community  district 
except  in  the  case  of  incorporated  municipalities  of  2,000  populaticm 
or  more,  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools,  the  provision  for 
schools  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  the  placement  of  the 
normal  schools  for  whites  under  a  central  State  board,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  district  agricultural  schools,  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  rural  schoolhouses  and  for  the  development  of  rural-school  libra- 
ries, and  in  1915  a  compulsory-attendance  law. 

The  progressive  school  legislation  of  1915. — ^The  most  important 
recent  change  in  the  State's  school  law  was  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  submitted  by  the  legislature  of  1915  and  ratified 
by  the  people  in  November,  1916.  This  added  to  the  taxes  already 
authorized  a  3-mill  county  school  tax  when  voted  by  a  majority  of 
the  electors  and  a  3-mill  district  tax  when  likewise  voted  after  the 
county's  decision  to  levy  a  county  tax  of  3  mills.  The  machinery  was 
now  provided  for  supporting  a  system  of  free  public  schools  in  fact, 
machinery  which,  from  the  birth  of' the  State,  the  framers  of  consti- 
tutional provisions  had  seemed  loath  to  see  pass  to  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Two  things  of  prime  importance  remained  to  be  done. 
First,  the  permissible  taxes  remained  to  be  voted  in  the  several  coim- 
ties  and  districts,  and  secondly,  the  property  valuation  of  the  State 
needed  to  be  raised  to  a  point  where  it  would  produce  adequate 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  other  public  enterprises. 
The  first  of  these  has  already  been  in  large  measure  accomplished. 

As  the  educational  leaders  become  more  aggressive  and  forward- 
looking  in  the  closing  years  of  the  past  century,  so  they  have  con- 
tinued in  more  recent  years.   The  recommendations  and  efforts  of  aU 
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recent  State  superintendents  have  generally  been  in  accord  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  country,  and  whatever  shortcomings 
may  be  charged  to  their  administrations  have  probably  been  due  more 
to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  personal  element. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  Alabama  educational  system  has  been 
the  centuiy-old  disposition  of  the  people,  particularly  the  molders  of 
policies,  to  look  too  much  upon  education  as  something  to  be  bought 
in  the  market  by  the  well-to-do  or  to  be  provided  by  the  State  at  an 
irksome  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  individual  taxpayer.  If 
now  the  people  will  clearly  see  a*  public  responsibility  in  the  provi- 
sion of  schools  and  will  wisely  put  ample  public  money  in  them  as 
an  investment  paying  large  dividends,  the  State  may  soon  take  edu- 
cational rank  suited  to  its  great  material  advantages. 
UflSOl'— 19 4 
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GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  superintendent  of  education  the  most  important  State  admin- 
istrative o^eiai  in  Alaiam/i. — Education  is  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  State.  Jt  will  become  even  more  important  in  the  years 
to  come  as  the  enlarging  conception  of  the  Nation's  educational  needs 
become  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  Alabama  the 
superintendent  of  education  administers  more  than  one-half  the  funds 
raised  by  State  taxation.  This  amounts  to  several  million  dollars  a 
year.  He  is  charged  with  "general  supervision  over  all  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State  "  and  partly  with  the  "  care  and  improve- 
ment of  the  common  schools  and  the  promotion  of  public  education. *'  * 
In  a  sentence  he  is,  imder  the  State  constitution,  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  head  of  the  whole  State  system  of  public  education, 
and  his  authority  extends  de  facto  to  the  State's  higher  educational 
institutions  also.  The  State  superintendency  in  Alabama  is,  there- 
fore, a  big  man's  task — none  in  the  State  is  more  important  or  more 
difficult,  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  constitutional  and  fijian- 
cial  limitations  of  the  office. 

Legal  limdtations  of  the  superintendency. — ^By  constitutional  pre- 
scription the  "  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  "  of  the  State  super- 
intendent "  shall  be  fixed  by  law."  ^  This  has  given  the  legislature 
broad  discretionary  powers,  which  have  been  used  here  as  in  many 
other  States  imintentionally  to  limit  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory efficiency  of  the  office.  The  State  superintendency  is  more 
important  than  the  presidency  of  either  the  university  or  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  but  popularly  the  office  is  not  so  classed  or  ranked. 
It  is  a  political  office;  the  tenure  is  limited  by  law  to  one  term  of 
four  years,  and  the  salary — ^fixed  by  law  at  $3,000  per  annum — ^is  so 
low  that  the  exceptionally  capable  men  who  have  of  late  years  held 
it  have  done  so  at  a  real  financial  sacrifice. 

Education  should  be  wholly  removed  from  party  politics.  This 
needs  no  argument.  Alabama  has  for  many  years  chosen  its  city 
superintendents  from  the  ablest  available  candidates,  regardless  of 
political  affiliation  or  residence.    Since  1915  Alabama  county  super- 

1  General  Public  School   Laws  of  Alabama,  1916,  par.   1685. 
>  Constitutioii  of  Alabama,  Art  XIV,  sec.  262. 
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intendents  have  likewise  been  appointed  regardless  of  politics,  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

The  greatest  objections  to  electing  the  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
catibn  by  the  general  electorate  are  the  following: 

1.  This  method  of  selection  limits  the  field  from  which  to  choose, 
as  the  superintendent  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  State.  In  States  where 
the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  or 
by  the  governor  he  may  be  selected  from  the  country  at  large.  Such 
freedom  of  selection  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  better  service. 

2.  Where  the  iStat^  superintendent  is  selected  by  popular  vote  the 
salary  is  fixed  by  law.  The  salary  can  not  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  per^ 
son  desired,  but  a  person  must  be  found  to  fit  the  salary. 

3.  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  the 
term  of  office  is  short — two  to  four  years — and  reelection  is  uncertain. 
This  lack  of  continuity  in  the  service  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
superintendent  and  the  service,  however  capable  the  superintendent 
may  be. 

4.  This  method  of  selection  makes  the  office  political,  and  subjects 
it  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  and  factional  politics.^ 

Permanent  profesHonal  superintendents  in  other  States. — The 
trend  of  the  times  is  to  make  the  State  superintendent  an  appointive 
official.  This  is  now  so  in  17  leading  States.  In  most  of  these  States 
there  are  no  limitations  in  regard  to  previous  residence.  The  super- 
intendents are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appointed  from  the  country  at 
large,  chiefly  for  their  professional  ability  and  success.  As  recent 
illustrations  of  this  modern  way  of  choosing  superintendents  may 
be  mentioned  New  Jersey  selecting  a  commissioner  of  education  from 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania  selecting  its  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion from  New  York,  Massachusetts  obtaining  its  commissioner  of 
education  from  Maine,  and  Maine  in  turn  recruiting  its  State  superin- 
tendent  of  education  from  Nebraska.  But  it  would  probably  not  be 
necessary  to  go  far  afield  for  this  official ;  the  important  thing  is  to 
make  the  office  appointive. 

One  or  another  of  two  different  systems  is  commonly  followed  in 
choosing  a  professional  State  superintendent.  The  governor  may  ap- 
point hun  or  he  may  be  elected  by  a  State  board  pf  education. 
The  latter  method  is  considered  the  more  satisfactory.  Where  the 
choice  is  left  to  the  governor  there  is  at  least  the  old  danger  of  con- 
tinuing the  office  in  politics.  If  chosen  by  a  nonpolitical  State 
board  of  education  this  danger  is  minimized.  The  first  appointment 
might  be  probationary  for  a  term  sufficiently  long  to  demonstrate  the 
appointee's  fitness  for  the  office.  Reappointment  should  be  made 
for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  the  State  board  retaining  the  right 

^  8«e  Manual  of  Bdncational  Leglalation,  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1919,  No.  4,  p.  12. 
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to  remove  the  incumbent  from  office  for  misfeasance  or  malfeasance. 
With  the  administrative  freedom  possible  under  such  a  permanent 
organization  as  this,  the  State  superintendent  would  be  able  to  raise 
the  office  to  the  importance  given  it  in  the  constitution,  and  which 
it  must  reach  if  the  best  interests  of  school  education  are  to  be 
conserved  in  the  State. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  States  which  have  permanent 
professional  superintendents  likewise  pay  better  salaries  than  the 
other  States  do.  The  following  are  some  of  the  States  which  place 
a  premium  on  scholarship,  experience,  and  general  fitness,  by  ap- 
pointing their  superintendents,  and  the  salaries  paid  them:  Pennsyl- 
vania, $12,000;  New  York,  $10,000;  New  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massa- 
chusetts,  $6,500;  Rhode  Island,  $5,000;  Minnesota,  $5,000,  and  Ohio, 
$4,000. 

Present  orgamz(Uion  of  the  State  depcertment  of  education, — ^The 
State  superintendent  is  charged,  under  law,  with  many  important 
administrative,  inspectional,  and  supervisory  duties.  He  adminis- 
ters the  State's  general  educational  fund;  he  keeps  account  of  tlie 
capital  of  the  sixteenth  section  and  other  trust  funds;  he  apportions 
the  State's  funds  to  the  several  coimty  boards  of  education  and  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  these  boards^  Aside  from  his  duties  as  the 
State's  financial  administrator  of  education,  he  is  charged  with  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  all  the  urban  and  rural  schools,  both 
elementary  and  secondary.  He  is  expected  to  supervise  all  these 
schools,  to  help  and  direct  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  the  teachers  working  under  their  direction.  He  is  likewise 
president  or  member  of  many  boards,  including  the  State  board  of 
examiners,  the  State  library  commission,  the  State  illiteracy  com- 
mission, the  State  high-school  commission,  and  the  State  vocational 
board,  all  of  which  call  for  expenditure  of  much  time  and  energy. 
He  must  also  prepare  and  present  an  annual  report  to  the  governor 
and  prepare  occasional  reports  on  other  educational  subjects ;  all 
this  he  does  in  addition  to  his*  volimiinous  correspondence  which 
covers  all  phases  of  school  administration  and  supervision  in  the 
State. 

To  carry  out  these  manifold  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  letter 
would  require  a  much  greater  staff  of  assistants  than  the  law  allows. 
It  is  important  that  the  legislature  realize  that  it  avails  little  to 
charge  a  State  superintendent  with  many  administrative,  super- 
visory, inspectional,  judicial,  and  other  duties  unless  it  gives  him  a 
sufficient  ^^ inside"  and  "outside"  staff  of  assistants  to  help  carry 
out  his  educational  plans. 

Now,  what  provision  has  the  State  made  to  supply  the  office  of 
State  superintendent  with  an  effective  staff  of  assistants?  Thestatates 
limit  him  to  one  chief  clerk,  two  bookkeepers,  and  one  stenographer. 
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This  staff  may  have  been  sufficient  when  the  office  was  organized, 
but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  now.  It  is  true  that  the  genius  for 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  present  superint^dent  and  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  has  drawn  together  at  the  State  department's 
offices  an  exceptionally  efficient  staff  of  workers,  some  of  whose  sala- 
ries are  provided  by  special  legislative  appropriation,  and  some  by 
private  foundations  or  by  public  subscription.  The  Greneral  Educa- 
tion Board  pays  the  salaries  of  two  rural-school  agents,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  schools.  The  staff  of  the  Alabama  illit- 
eracy commission  is  maintained  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
State  board  of  examiners  and  the  State  institute  and  teacher-training 
staff,  which  are  also  considered  as  part  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, are  paid  by  direct  State  appropriation. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  office  is  well  organized  and  performs 
a  great  service  to  the  State ;  but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  leg- 
islature come  to  the  superintendent's  assistance  at  this  time  and  fur- 
nish the  enlarged  clerical  force  requested  by  the  State  superintendent 
in  his  annual  budget,  which  is  referred  to  later  in  this  chapter.  Not 
alone  are  clerks  and  stenographers  needed;  the  175  odd  secondary 
schools  should  be  inspected  and  classified  by  a  State  high-school  in- 
spector working  out  from  the  State  department;  a  technically  trained 
examiner  of  accounts  is  needed  to  check  up  the  books  of  the  county 
boards  of  education  and  other  boards  that  receive  State  educational 
funds.  This  is  quite  apparent  when  one  recalls  that  practically  one- 
half  of  the  State's  entire  revenue  is  expended  in  education.  These 
and  other  assistants  must  be  provided  to  make  the  department  as 
efficient  as  the  State  superintendent  would  like  to  make  it. 

A  larger  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  office. — ^The  public 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  State  superintendency  has  under- 
gone marked  changes  in  recent  years.  The  thinking  public  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  there  is  no  more  important  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
State  than  this  office  which  is  charged  with  the  education  of  the  fu- 
ture citizens  of  the  State.  The  State  superintendent  has,  in  most 
States,  been  a  political  functionary  liable  to  all  the  fluctuations  and 
changes  in  party  politics.  His  usefulness  has  generally  been  limited 
because  of  poor  financial  support.  The  old  superintendency  is  still 
limited  to  the  mechanical  routine  of  office  administration  in  many 
States.  This  is  highly  imfortunate.  In  Alabama  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education  has  always  exerted  considerable  influence  in 
shaping  educational  policies.  The  legislature  should  now  make  him 
the  real  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  by  removing  the 
office  from  political  influence,  by  dignifying  it  with  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  its  high  importance,  and  in  other  ways  increasing  the 
direct  power  of  the  superintendent.  In  fact  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  office  seems  highly  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  super- 
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three  of  these  boards  were  merged  into  one  central  State  board  of 
education  in  common  with  the  other  boards  of  trustees  maintained 
for  other  schools.  However,  because  of  certain  rather  fundamental 
differences  in  policy  and  management,  endowments,  etc.,  of  the  several 
schoolsi  the  committee  believes  that  these  three  boards  may  as  well 
continue  as  now  constituted.    (See  Chapter  XIX.) 

Estailishment  of  the  State  board  of  education. — The  survey  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  desired  reorganization  can  best  be  brought 
about  by  establishing  a  State  board  of  education  and  giving  it  full 
control  over  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  over 
the  normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  Negroes,  the  Montgomery  Normal  School  for  Negroes, 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the  Alabama  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  Alabama  Seform  School 
for  Juvenile  Negro  Law-breakers,  and  the  State  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  (if  established),  and  to  absorb  the  functions  of 
the  interim  State  board  for  vocational  education  created  by  the 
present  legislature  to  meet  the  temporary  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  all  other  boards  which  are  now  headed  up  in  the 
State  department  of  education. 

This  State  board  should  primarily  be  a  lay  board  representing  the 
larger  educational  policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  professional 
side  of  education  and  the  administration  of  their  general  policies  to 
the  new  appointive  executive  official,  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  board  should  be  composed  of  nine  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate ;  the  term  of  office  to  be  12  years ;  not  more  than  three  members 
to  retire  each  quadrennium,  thus  perpetuating  the  board  and  making 
it  permanent.  Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  The  ap- 
pointment should  be  for  absolute  worth  and  regardless  of  residence, 
occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion,  or  sex,  provided  that  no  mem- 
ber be  chosen  from  the  county  in  which  a  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing is  situated.  The  members  should  serve  without  remuneration, 
except  a  reasonable  per  diem  and  actual  traveling  and  other  necessary 
expenses. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education 
should  be : 

1.  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  all  other  educational  institutions, 
except  the  university,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Technical 
Institute. 

2.  To  elect  a  State  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  the  executive 
official  of  the  board. 

3.  To  act  as  a  State  vocational  board  to  administer  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  as  it  applies  to  this  State. 
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4.  To  supplant  and  perform  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
present  State  Normal  School  board,  the  State  high-school  commis- 
sion, the  State  illiteracy  commission,  the  State  textbook  commission, 
and  all  other  boards  and  commissions  now  administering  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  in  this  State  other  than  the  aforesaid 
boards  of  the  three  higher  educational  institutions.  I 

5.  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  to  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  from  all  educational 
institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organizations 
doing  educational  work  and  receiving  State  accreditment  and  recog- 
nition. 

6.  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

7.  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  educaticmal  departments  of  the  denominational 
schools  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other  teacher-training 
institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

8.  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools,  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities  to  see  that  the  rules  relating 
to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation  are 
enforced. 

9.  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  the  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  both  white  and  col- 
ored, and  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children  when  established. 

10.  To  transmit  to  the  governor  an  annual  report,  covering  all 
the  activities  of  the  three  higher  State  institutions  of  learning,  and 
of  the  State  department  of  education  in  its  relation  to  all  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  all  other  educational  institutions 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

11.  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  State  superintendent  of  educixtum, — ^Under  this  proposed  re- 
organization the  superintendent  of  schools  would  become  iJie  execu- 
tive official  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carry  out  in  detail  the 
educational  policies  of  this  board.  He  should  be  appointed  by  the 
State  board  for  professional  ability  and  successful  educational  ex- 
perience, regardless  of  residence  or  party  affiliation.  After  a  pro- 
bational  service  to  prove  his  ability,  he  should  be  reappointed  for 
an  indefinite  term  of  years  or  at  least  for  a  period  not  less  than 
five  years.  His  salary  should  be  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  office,  and  in  keeping  with  what  is  being  paid  for  this  service  in 
the  most  progressive  States  in  which  the  office  is  appointive. 

1.  The  State  superintendent  of  education  should  be  the  executive 
official  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  executive  head  of  the 
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State  department  of  education,  and  should  enforce  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  in  conformity  to  the  law  by  the  State  board  for  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  all  other  schools  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

2.  He  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each  sub- 
division. 

8.  He  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State's  teacher- 
training  institutions,  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe  courses 
of  study  for  these  training  schools,  adopt  methods  and  standards  for 
the  certification  of  teachers,  and  for  validation  of  teaching  creden- 
tials from  other  States. 

4.  He  should  personally  direct  all  other  educational  activities 
wherein  the  State  department  of  education  under  law  cooperates 
with  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
State  through  the  State  council  of  education. 

'  6.  He  should  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  education. 

The  enlarged  State  department  of  educaiion. — ^Figure  2  shows  in 
a  graphic  manner  how  the  enlarged  State  department  of  education 
should  be  organized.  The  governor  represents  the  will  of  the  people 
in  appointing  the  State  board  of  education.  This  board  in  turn  does 
its  work  largely  through  its  executive  official,  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  who  heads  the  10  divisions  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education. 

'  The  State  department  of  education,  it  will  be  seen,  is  planned  as 
10  administrative  divisions,  all  of  which,  in  this  State,  should  be 
organized  immediately,  if  not  already  in  operation.  Other  divisions 
may  be  added,  or  these  reorganized  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

(1)  The  Executive  Division  should  have  charge  of  the  busine^ 
management  of  the  department  and  keep  the  books  and  records  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  department 
should  head  this  division.  He  should  also  be  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  The  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  is  fixed  by  statute 
at  $1,800.  The  salary  of  so  important  a  position  should  not  be  less 
than  $8,000.  Because  of  the  volume  of  work  in  this  division  due  to 
the  large  State  funds  administered  by  the  department,  it  needs  two 
bookkeepers,  one  special  examiner  of  accounts,  and  at  least  two 
stenographers,  and  one  stenographer  and  file  clerk — 17  persons  in  all. 
The  bookkeepers'  salaries  are  also  statutory,  being  fixed  at  $1,800 
each.  These  salaries  should  be  increased  to  at  least  ^,400  each.  The 
examiner  of  accounts  must  be  an  expert  and  should  supplant  the 
present  State  examiners,  who  can  not  give  the  department  of  educa- 
^n  the  amount  of  time  it  requires  because  so  many  demands  are 
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made  upon  them  by  other  departments  in  the  State  government. 
The  accountant  is  urgently  needed  to  check  up  the  State's  accounts 
with  the  county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  other  institutions 
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that  are  receiving  State  moneys  for  educational  purposes.  The 
budget  of  this  division,  including  expense  money  for  the  accountant 
and  increases  for  stenographers,  would  approximate  $15,700  per 
annum. 
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(2)  Legal  and  School  Land^^  Division,  This  important  divisicxi 
should  remain  mider  the  immediate  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
who  has  power,  under  law,  to  interpret  the  school  code  and  decide 
matters  of  controversy  arising  under  it.  If  the  legislature  reestab- 
lishes a  permanent  State  school  fund  by  absorbing  the  present  paper 
fund,  this  division  will  become  exceptionally  important.  In  any  case 
the  superintendent  must  administer  all  the  remnants  of  the  school 
lands.  The  department  of  education  should  have  its  own  appraiser 
of  land,  the  value  of  which  is  at  the  present  tijne  largely  prob- 
lematical. A  special  land  agent  should  be  attached  to  this  division 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  cooperate  with  the  State  auditor  and  the 
State  department  of  justice  in  clearing  up  the  State's  titles  to  the 
remaining  school  lands.  The  total  budget  of  the  division  would 
approximate  $5,000  per  annum. 

(3)  Teachers^  Certification  and  Placement  Division.  The  division 
should  continue  the  work  now  in  charge  of  the  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  should  foe  closely  correlated  in  its  activities  with  the 
division  on  Teacher-training  and  Educational  Extension.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  place  the  head  of  the  latter  division  in 
charge  of  the  two.  This  division  should  maintain  a  placement 
bureau  for  teachers  of  this  and  other  States  desiring  to  find  teaching 
positions.  A  small  registration  fee  of,  say,  $1  might  be  charged, 
which  would  in  a  measure  defray  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
bureau.  One  clerk  should  be  added  for  this  purpose.  The  annual 
budget  of  the  division  is  now  $12,500.  This  division  is  self-support- 
ing from  the  fees  paid  by  teachers  and  requires  no  special  appropria- 
tion from  the  treasury.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  additional 
staff  member  to  have  charge  of  the  placement  bureau.  The  personnel 
of  the  division  would  number  three  board  members,  two  permanent 
stenographers,  and  occasional  clerical  help  for  grading  papers,  etc 

(4)  Tfie  Division  of  Teajcher-trainiTig  wnd  Educational  Extension. 
This  division  should  direct  all  the  teacher-training  activities  of  the 
department,  whether  done  under  the  head  of  State  institute,  State 
extension,  or  in  cooperation  with  established  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions. The  State  department  under  present  arrangement  directs 
State  institutes  annually  in  each  of  the  67  counties,  for  which  four 
white  and  two  colored  institute  instructors  are  required.  The  State 
department  might  well  reorganize  its  oounty  institute  work  and  com- 
bine it  with  State  Reading  Circle  work  and  reestablish  it  in  co- 
operation with  the  normal  schools  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers 
in  service  to  secure  advanced  standing  in  the  teacher-training. insti- 
tutions in  the  State  instead  of,  as  now,  for  credit  on  certificates. 
This  subject  is  discussed  in  another  chapter  (see  p.  — ).  The  State 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,600  for  institutes,  which  is 
from  the  annual  State  legislative  appropriation  of  $350,000,  to 
which  is  added  examination  fees  paid  by  the  teachers.    The  total 
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budget  of  the  division  for  the  present  year  was  $16,500.  The  State 
should  make  a  straight  legislative  appropriation  of  $15,000  a  year 
for  this  division,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  division  on  teacher's 
certification  and  placement,  should  be  able  to  do  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  in  assisting  to  train,  place,  and  certificate  teachers. 

(5)  The  Division  of  Publicity  and  Statistics.  The  State  depart- 
ment would  do  the  teachers  of  Alabama  a  great  service  if  it  were 
to  publish  a  periodical  dealing  with  educational  progress  in  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  particularly  keeping  the  teachers  informed  on 
all  departmental  policies,  legislative  rulings',  etc.  This  division 
should  have  charge  of  such  an  organ  of  the  department  and  also  of 
the  statistical  and  clerical  work  of  the  office.  One  person  of  good 
ability  could  do  the  work  with  odd-time  assistance  of  other  members 
of  the  department.  All  the  State's  department  reports,  records, 
blanks,  courses  of  study,  and  manuals  should  be  prepared  through 
this  division.  The  State  superintendent's  estimate  for  printing 
allowance  for  the  ensuing  year  is  $13,000.  This  is  conservative. 
The  total  budget  of  the  division  would  approximate  $16,000. 

(6)  The  Division  of  Elenientcun/  Schools.  This  division  should 
have  charge  of  elementary  education  in  the  open  country  districts  and 
in  the  towns  of  less  than  2,000  population.  It  should  devise  means  to 
improve  the  schools  and  through  field  propaganda  and  expert  advice 
to  county  superintendents  and  supervisors  aid  in  improving  school 
work  throughout  the  State.  School  consolidation  should  also  be 
centered  in  this  division,  as  should  all  school  building  improvement 
under  the  special  "  rural  school  buildings'  improvement  law."  Two 
rural  school  supervisors — one  each  for  white  and  colored  schools — are 
engagediin  this  work,  but  their  salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Greneral  Education  Board.  The  budget  of  this  division  would  ap- 
proximate $1,500  per  annum  for  stenographic  work. 

(7)  The  Division  of  Seconda/ry  Education* ,  The  State  department 
has  no  one  to  inspect. and  supervise  the  large  number  of  secondary 
schools  that  receive  State  aid.  This  is  unf ortimate.  The  State  has 
the  right  to  require  high  standards  of  efficiency  from  these  schools 
in  return  for  the  large  amount  annually  spent  on  the  district  agri- 
cultural schools  and  the  county  high  schools.  All  State  aid  to 
secondary  schools  should  hereafter  be  contingent  wholly  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  work  done  and  equipment  provided  by  the  county  or  com- 
munity for  this  type  of  State-aided  schools.  (See  Chapter  IX.) 
Secondary  school  inspection  would  oblige  the  department  to  add  to  its 
staflF  a  high-school  supervisor.  His  salary  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
$2,700,  83  recommended  in  the  State  superintendent's  budget,  with 
$1,200  for  expenses— a  total  of  $3,900. 

(8)  The  Division  of  School  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Ex- 
perience in  other  States  has  proved  clearly  that  school  health  and 
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physical  education  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  public- 
school  teachers,  as  school  health  and  physical  education  are  educa- 
tional functions.  This  matter  is  explained  fully  in  Chapter  — .  Such 
a  division  should  be  organized  without  delay  to  enforce  all  legislation 
in  regard  to  school  health  and  sanitation.  It  should  direct  health  in- 
spection of  school  children  throughout  the  State  and  direct  the 
county  school  health  supervisors  or  school  nurses  in  their  local  ac- 
tivities. The  division  should  also  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  public  school  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  State.  This 
would  require  the  full  time  of  one  health  expert  and  at  least  part  time 
of  a  capable  architect  The  budget  would  approximate  $5,700  per 
annum. 

(9)  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  The  division  should 
have  actual  charge  of  the  work  in  vocational  education  intrusted  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  the  State  board  of  education. 
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One  director  of  vocational  education  would  at  the  present  time  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  field  well. 

(10)  Division  of  Exceptional  Education.  The  schools  for  defec- 
tives, delinquents,  and  feeble-minded  children  should  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  as  the  functions 
of  these  schools  are  primarily  educational.  The  State  superin- 
tendent should  have  direct  charge  of  this  division,  although  an  edu- 
cational expert  of  high  rank  would  be  in  practical  charge  of  the 
educational  work  in  the  schools.  The  full  time  of  two  persons  would 
probably  be  needed  to  reorganize  and  maintain  the  work  in  excep- 
tional education. 
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The  Alabama  illiteracy  commission  should  also  be  added  to  this 
division,  at  least  until  such  times  as  Federal  aid  may  be  granted 
to  supplement  State  funds.  The  State  needs  two  organizers,  one 
for  each  race,  and  several  part-time  county  workers  for  this  pressing 
task.  The  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  would  amount  to  $10^,000 
per  annum.  This  work  has  heretofore  been  carried  forward  through 
private  philanthropy,  but  must  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  if  illit- 
eracy is  to  be  blotted  out. 

The  State  Educjutional  Council. — ^This,  as  suggested  above,  should 
be  organized  as  a  clearing-house  board  to  have  charge  of  and  settle 
all  educational  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  schools  directed  by 
the  State  board  of  education,  and  to  the  schools  under  the  three 
aforementioned  boards  of  the  higher  educational  institutions.  The 
board  might  well  be  planned  with  a  membership  of  nine  persons — 
three  representatives  from  the  State  board  of  education,  one  of  whom 
must  be  the  State  superintendent,  who  shall  be  permanent  chairman 
of  the  board ;  and  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  three  other 
boards  and  schools,  one  to  be  £he  president  of  each  school,  and  the 
other  a  board  member.  The  board  would  supplant  the  present  ex 
officio  relationships  of  the  higher  and  other  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  and  would  provide  them  instead  with  a  stronger  board 
which  would  be  able  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  the  schools 
on  a  more  satisfactory  plane  than  is  now  the  case.  Detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  functions  of  this  council  appears  in  Chapter  XX. 

Recaminendations  for  closer  and  rruyre  effective  State  ajd/minUtra- 
tion  of  education, — ^A  liberal  forward-looking  policy  in  administri- 
tion  of  the  State's  school  system  is  imperative  if  Alabama  is  to  get 
the  fullest  returns  for  its  State  investment  in  public  education.  To 
this  end  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

(1)  Organization  of  a  State  board  of  education  to  have  full  charge 
and  control  of  all  public  elementary  schools  and  such  other  schools 
as  are  included  in  the  discussions  in  this  chapter,  except  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Ala- 
bama Girls'  Technical  Institute. 

(2)  Appointment  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  by  the 
new  State  board  of  education. 

(3)  Enlargement  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent and  State  board  of  edifcation  in  agreement  with  the  details 
set  forth  above. 

(4)  Organization  of  a  State  council  of  education  to  consist  of 
members  from  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State's  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  with  powers  and  duties  as  prescribed  above. 

(5)  Passage  qf  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  Alabama  as 
may  be  necessary  to  consummate  the  changes  prescribed  above. 


Chapter  V. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


The  progressive  cmmty  unit  act  of  1915. — ^Few  States  can  boast 
of  such  a  satisfactory  school  organization  and  administration  law  as 
can  Alabama.  The  year  1916  will  go  down  as  a  memorable  one  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  State.  Then  was  passed  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  county  and  local  taxation ;  then  was 
also  enacted  the  new  county  organization  act  which  has  at  least  mado 
it  possible  for  Alabama  to  reorganize  its  country  and  village  schools 
on  a  sound  modem  business  basis.  The  law  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
demonstrate  its  full  value,  but  it  has  already  done  much  toward  the 
educational  rejuvenation  of  Alabama'^  rural  districts,  probably  more 
than  all  the  legislation  of  several  decades  past.  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  for  rural  and  village  school  organization  in  better 
schoolhouses  and  school  equipment  and  in  a  better  spirit  of  school 
work.  Most  or  all  of  the  criticisms  of  this  law  seem  to  arise  from 
those  who  have  suffered  some  personal  loss  or  inconvenience  by  it. 

Before  making  a  closer  study  of  the  law,  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
the  more  urgent  reasons  why  schools  of  this  and  other  States  should 
supply  the  best  possible  kind  of  supervision  in  rural  districts.  Th'e 
teachers  of  rural  Alabama  are  meagerly  prepared  for  their  work  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  inexperienced.  If  teachers  ever  needed  ex- 
pert supervision,  these  rural  teachers  do.  Their  problems  are  the 
most  serious  and  difficult  in  the  whole  field  of  education;  yet  they 
have  been  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves,  without  the  help  of  expert 
supervisors.  Under  the  old  law  many  rural  schools  were  scarcely  ever 
visited.  One  hold-over  superintendent  interviewed  by  the  survey 
committee  confessed  that  he  was  unable  even  to  locate  all  his  white 
schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colored.  Such  occasional  visitation  as 
the  rural  schools  had  under  the  old  law  is  of  little  value,  particularly 
if  the  superintendent  has  only  a  limited  amount  of  professional  abil- 
ity and  experience  to  draw  upon  when  he  does  make  the  visit. 

The  new  rural  schools  must  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
scientific  agriculture.  This  is  bound  to  multiply  the  teachers*  daily 
tasks.  The  superintendents  imder  the  old  regime  failed  utterly  in 
readjusting  the  course  of  study  to  answer  the  occupational  needs  of 
the  people,  and  even  the  new  superintendents  will  have  their  hands 
full  and  will  succeed  but  indifferently  unless  they  are  given  the  assist- 
ance of  able  subject  supervisors, 
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The  old  and  new  Alabwm/i  laws  contrasted. — ^Alabama  is  one  of  21 
States  having  county  or  semicounty  plans  of  school  organization 
and  administration.  Prior  to  1915  the  State  was  classed  as  a  semi- 
county  unit  State.  Now  it  is  recognized  as  a  county  unit  State  of 
purest  type.  The  contrast  of  the  old  and  the  new  laws  is  set  forth 
so  clearly  and  convincingly  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the 
State  department  of  education  that  it  is  reproduced  here  in  parallel 
columns.* 


OLD  LAWS 


IS. 


NEW  LAWS. 


PERSONNEL. 


Five  members,  four  elected  by  the        Five    members    elected    from    the 

chairman  of  the  district  trustees,  the  county  at  large  by  the  legal  voters, 

county  Superintendent  being  the  fifth  both  men  and  women  being  eligible, 
man. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Good  moral  character,  at  least  a  toXv 
elementary  education,  good  reputation 
for  honesty,  business  abiUty,  pubUc 
spiritedness,  and  interest  in  the  good 
of  pnbUc  education. 


Qualified  elector  of  the  county. 


Four  years,  the  terms  of  all  mem- 
bers being  contemporaneous. 


TEBIC  OF  OFFICE. 

Six  years,  one  or  two  members  re- 
tiring at  the  end  of  each  two-year 
period. 


GENERAL  DUTIES. 


To  have  entire  control  of  the  public 
schools  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties, unless  otherwise  provided  by  law ; 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  schools ;  to  acquire, 
purchase,  lease,  receive,  hold,  and  con- 
vey property  for  school  purposes  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  provided ;  to  sue 
and  contract 


To  have  entire  control  of  the  pubUc 
schools  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties, unless  otherwise  provided  by  law ; 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  schools ;  to  acquire, 
purchase,  by  the  Institution  of  condem- 
nation proceedings  if  necessary,  lease, 
receive,  hold,  and  convey  the  title  to 
real  and  personal  property  for  school 
purposes  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law;  to  sue  and  contract. 


SPECIFIC   DUTIES. 


(a)  To  place  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  education  upon  a  salary 
basis,  requiring  him  to  give  full  time 
to  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 

(5)  To  elect  a  county  treasurer  of 
pubUc  school  funds. 

(c)   (No  corresponding  power.) 


{a)  To  elect  a  county  BUi)erlnten- 
dent  of  education,  prescribe  his  duties 
and  fix  his  salary. 

(&)  To  elect  a  county  treasurer  of 
public  school  funds. 

(c)  To  elect  a  successor  of  any  mem- 
ber whose  place  becomes  vacant  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  until 
the  next  regular  election. 
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(<f)  To  select  teachers  upon  nomi-  (d)  To  select  upon  nomination  of 
nation  by  district  trustees  and  to  em-  the  county  superintendent  of  ednca- 
ploy  assistant  superintendents  and  fix  tlon,  teachers,  assistant  superintend- 
their  salaries.  ents,  supervisors,  and  office  assistants 

and  fix  their  salaries, 
(e)  To  erect,  repair, '  and  furnish  (e)  To  erect,  repair,  and  furnish 
Bchoolhouses,  fibc  wages  of  employees  schoolhouses,  fix  wages  of  employees, 
and  have  control  of  the  public  school  determine  the  incidental  fees  and  have 
funds  of  the  county  except  as  other-  entire  control  of  the  public  school 
wise  provided  by  law,  funds  of  the  county  except  as  other- 

wise provided  by  law. 
if)  Upon  proper  application,  publi-         (f)  To  fix  the  boundaries  of  school 
cation   and  notice,   to   rearrange  the     districts  and  locate  schools  with  refer- 
boundaries  of  any  school  district.  ence   to    convenience,    efficiency,    and 

economy.  * 

iff)  (No  authority  to  transport  pu-  (g)  To  consolidate  schools  and  pro- 
pils  at  public  expense.)  vide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 

at  public  expense. 

(h) (h)  To  appoint  from  one  to  three 

trustees  for  each  school. 

(i)  (<)  To  enforce  compulsory  attend' 

ance  as  required  by  law. 
(J) (/)  To  dismiss  the  county  superin- 
tendent or  any  other  employee  for 
cause  or  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  the  best  Interests  of  the  schools 
require  Itl 

(fc) (fc)  To    provide    for     taking    the 

school  census. 

BEMU3CERATI0N. 


Two  dollars  a  day  for  each  day's 
work,  for  not  more  than  ten  days  in 
any  one  year. 


Actual  traveling  and  hotel  expenses 
Incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the 
board  for  not  more  than  12  meetings 
in  any  one  year. 


SAI^ABIES   OF   COUNTY    SITPEBINTENDENTS. 


Four  per  centum  of  funds  disbursed, 
not  to  exceed  $1,800  from  State  funds 
per  annum,  or  salary  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  a  year. 


Salary   of   not   less   than   $1,000   a 
year. 


The  strong  points  in  the  law. — ^The  new  law  contains  many  strong 
points  which  are  readily  apparent  to  unprejudiced  people.  The  most 
important  are  these : 

1.  The  new  county  boards  are  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  county,  and  therefore  represent  the  electors 
directly  instead  of,  as  formerly,  the  district  trustees  only. 

2.  The  new  county  boards  are  permanent  and  their  service  is  con- 
tinuous. This  was  impossible  under  the  old  law  because  the  terms 
of  all  the  members  expired  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
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8.  The  new  boards  are  free  from  the  domination  of  self-seeking 
county  superintendents,  who,  as  members  of  the  old  boards,  had  the 
power  to  assist  in  fixing  their  own  salaries. 

4.  The  new  board  is  elected  from  over  the  county  at  large  and  not 
from  commissioner  districts.  Under  this  method  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  selection  from  among  the  very  ablest  men  of  the  entire 
county.  It  tends  to  eliminate  selfish  interests,  which  were  liable  to 
develop  under  the  old  plan  in  the  more  local  commissioner  districts. 

5.  The  new  board  is  free  to  equalize  the  educational  advantages  of 
aU  the  county  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the  county.  Thus 
local  bickerings  are  disappearing. 

6.  The  board  now  appoints  the  county  superintendent  regard- 
less of  residence,  religious  creed,  political  adherence,  or  sex.  This  is 
one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  law — the  best  fitted  person  gets 
the  position. 

7.  The  county  board  is  now  directly  accountable  to  the  people  who 
elect  them  instead  of  to  the  local  trustees  as  heretofore. 

8.  Under  the  new  law  the  most  important  educational  powers  and 
duties  are  centered  in  the  county  board  and  its  executive  official, 
the  county  superintendent,  because  experience  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  the  local  boards  of  trustees  are  generally  unfit,  both  by 
training  and  experience,  to  administer  the  important  educational 
affairs  of  the  schools. 

9.  The  new  organization  is  democratic — ^if  democracy  stands  for 
the  greatest  degree  of  individual  freedom  compatible  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  It  is  just  as  democratic  as  the 
efficient  policy  pursued  in  Alabama  cities  in  selecting  city  super- 
intendents or  in  appointing  county  health  officials  or  county  surveyors 
or  other  similar  specialists,  of  whose  qualifications  the  general  electo- 
rate is  unable  to  judge. 

Some  reasons  why  the  old  law  was  superseded. — ^Alabama  wisely 
abandoned  the  old  system  because  it  had  failed  to  give  its  rural 
population  the  kind  of  public-school  education  that  is  demanded  in 
every  forward-looking  agricultural  State.  Under  the  old  system  the 
two  outstanding  obstacles  to  good  business  management  and  educa- 
tional efficiency  were  the  political  county  superintendent  and  the 
large  authority  of  the  local  board  of  trustees.  A  study  of  the  latter 
has  disclosed  that : 

1.  The  local  district  hoards  of  trustees  were  ineffective  and  im- 
practicable. — ^The  State  had  approximately  6,000  such  boards  under 
the  old  law,' each  in  charge  of  the  three  trustees.  This  made  a  small 
army  of  approximately  18,000  members  in  the  State.  An  average 
county  had  about  260  trustees.  Such  an  organization  was  inexcusable 
in  any  way  one  might  consider  it.    It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
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ill  an  ordinary  county  260  men  could  be  found  suited  by  temperament 
and  training  to  fill  all  these  positions  and  willing  to  give  this  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Even  if  the  men  could  have  been  found, 
there  was  neither  business  reason  nor  educational  reason  for  bring- 
ing such  a  large  force  into  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  The  hoard  members  often  misdirected  their  efforts. — Many  board 
members  gave  their  time  freely  to  the  schools  and  in  some  instances 
to  good  purposes,  but  generally  their  efforts  were  misdirected,  because 
they  lacked  knowledge  of  educational  needs. 

3.  Selection  of  teachers. — Teachers  were  chosen  by  the  local  boards, 
who  did  much  as  they  pleased  in  these  matters.  Some  counties  which 
had  superintendents  of  exceptional  personality,  it  is  true,  allowed 
these  educators  a  free  hand  in  placing  teachers;  but  this  condition 
was,  unfortunately,  exceptional.  The  prevailing  practice  of  selecting 
teachers  by  local  boards  has  led  to  serious  abuses  which  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  Suffice  it  to  reassert  that  the  average  school  board 
in  rural  districts  has  been  unable  to  choose  teachers  wisely.  Small 
districts  were  unable  to  meet  modem  community  needs.  The  small 
one-teacher  district  did  not  have  within  its  boundaries  what  was 
necessary  to  make  a  modem  community  school.  The  small  schools 
have  been  devoting  their  energies  to  the  "tool  subjects"  almost 
exclusively.  Few  pupils  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
The  schools  were  not  organized  to  attract  and  hold  the  larger  boys 
and  girls,  and  most  of  the  schools  were  unable  to  provide  the  social 
aspects  required  of  modem  education.  The  small,  one-teacher 
district  has  unquestionably  been  responsible  for  the  following  funda- 
mental weaknesses,  from  which  all  the  schools  in  the  State  are  suffer- 
ing: Jfonattendance  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population, 
irregularity  of  attendance,  and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to 
lack  of  interest  in  prescribed  school  work. 

The  cownty  wnit  of  orgamzation  in  other  States. — Twenty-one  States 
are  organized  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  county-unit  basis  for  school 
administration.  Of  these,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Utah  may  be  classed  as  of  the  pure  county  type;  that  is,  in  which 
practically  the  entire  management  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  county 
board  of  education.  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  South  Carolina. 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington  belong  to  the  mixed  or  semicounty 
type,  in  which  the  authority  is  divided  between  the  county  board  and 
township  or  local  district  boards.  Of  the  above  States,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  have  recently  changed  from  the 
district  unit  of  organization  to  the  county  unit,  and  Ohio  and  Texas 
from  the  district  unit  to  the  semicounty  organization.  The  ynost 
recent  State  to  reorganize  on  the  new  plan  is  New  Mexico,  whose 
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State  superintendent  reenforces  the  faith  that  Alabama  leaders  have 
in  the  system  when  he  says: 

We  now  have  the  county  board  of  education  which  has  charge  of  all  the 
schools  In  the  county.  This  Is  a  wise  provision,  as  It  centralizes  the  admin- 
istration of  the  county  schools.  It  has  already  stopped  all  financial  leaks,  and 
better  qualified  teachers  are  being  employed.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  economical 
than  the  old  system,  as  all  counties  are  required  to  work  under  the  budget 
^stem. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  satisfactory  progress  in  school  con- 
solidation, in  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  and  the  intro- 
duction of  practical  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  other  industrial 
work  of  value  is  in  many  States  chiefly  due  to  the  new  business- 
like county  unit  organization.  Utah  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 
Since  the  State  has  been  organized  on  the  county  unit  system  all 
the  small  schools,  except  40,  have  been  consolidated.  This  small 
group  remaining  is  scattered  over  the  edge  of  the  desert.  A  well- 
planned  system  of  county  supervision  by  assistant  superintendents 
and  subject  supervisors  has  supplanted  the  old  inspectorial  methods 
with  close  effective  schoolroom  supervision. 

Who  the  county  hoard  merribera  are. — A  careful  study  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  county  boards  of  education  has  convinced  the  survey 
committee  that  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Alabama,  strong,  capable 
persons  are  now  being  chosen  for  the  important  task  of  reorganizing 
the  schoolls.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  counties  where  the  people 
do  not  yet  seem  to  appreciate  their  new  prerogative  and  have  per- 
mitted the  elections  to  go  by  default  to  members  of  the  old  regime, 
who  in  turn  have  retained  in  office  the  former  county  superin- 
tendents regardless  of  their  ability  and  qualifications. 

The  county  boards  usually  comprise  prominent  farmers,  bankers, 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  other  professional  and  business  men  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart  and  are  willing  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  education  in  their  own  county.  In 
Montgomery  County,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  is  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant ;  the  other  members  includ- 
ing a  leading  dry  goods  merchant,  an  abstractor  and  capitalist,  and 
two  prominent  farmers.  These  five  men  and  their  executive  official, 
the  county  superintendent,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  school  reorganiza- 
tion that  bids  fair  to  reconstruct  the  whole  system  of  county  schools 
in  Montgomery  County  during  the  next  six  years.    (See  Chapter  V.) 

The  qualifications  for  membership  on  county  boards  of  education 
as  fixed  by  law  ure  none  too  high,  but  it  would  probably  be  unwise 
to  make  any  changes  in  them  at  the  present  time.  The  county  super- 
intendents, in  a  questionnaire  sent  them  by  the  survey  committee, 
were  asked  "Are  the  present  qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
county  board  of  education  satisfactory?"    It  is  quite  significant 
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that  43  supfirintendents  answered  in  the  affirmative,  2  only  in  the 
negative,  and  22  made  no  answer  whatever.  A  large  majority  of 
superintendents  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  their 
administrative  boards.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  know 
that  when  asked  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  their  own  qualifi- 
cations only  19  county  superintendents  lield  these  to  be  satisfactory, 
47  believed  they  should  be  increased,  and  1  failed  to  answer. 

W?io  the  Alabama  county  superintendents  are. — ^The  personnel  of 
county  superintendents  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  States. 
The  superintendents  are  better  paid  than  in  many  States  and  the 
tendency  is  to  supply  the  much  needed  supervisory  and  clerical  help. 
This  could  not  have  been  said  a  few  years  ago.  Forty-four  new 
superintendents  have  come  into  office  since  the  act  of  1915  went  into 
effect.  A  number  of  hold-over  superintendents  are  likewise  well 
qualified  for  the  office  they  hold.  Many  of  the  superintendents  were 
interviewed  by  the  survey  staff,  five  members  of  which  spent  much 
time  in  study  of  rural  and  village  schools,  accompanied  by  the  county 
superintendents. 

The  following  detailed  tabulation  was  compiled  from  question- 
naires answered  by  each  of  the  coimty  superintendents  of  the  State : 
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A  careful  study  of  the  table  will  disclose  that  with  few  exceptions  ^ 
the  hold-over  superintendents  are  the  poorest  paid,  have  the  least 
supervisory  and  clerical  help,  and  work  on  the  meagerest  annual 
budgets.  This  becomes  more  significant  when  it  is  known  that  of  the 
24  superintendents  who  hold  academic  or  professional  degrees  only 
6  hold-over  superintendents  hold  such  degrees. 

Great  iryiportance  of  the  superi/ntendency  reqmres  superior  educes 
tional  qucHificaJbwn^  and  sticcessful  experieruoe. — ^Educators  are  gen- 
erally agreed  now  that  the  rural  schools  can  be  made  into  satisfactory 
educational  institutions  for  America's  rural  population,  (1)  through 
organization  into  com^nunity  schools  of  the  consolidated  or  one- 
teacher  type  (see  Chapter  VII),  (2)  through  close  professional  super- 
vision. Both  of  these  are  possible  under  the  new  organization.  The 
old-time  superintendent  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  func- 
tionary whose  business  it  was  to  visit  schools,  make  statistical  reports, 
and  help  out  in  occasional  teachers'  institutes.  Not  so  now.  Tho 
superintendent  is  the  professional  representative  of  the  county  board 
in  its  important  tasks  in  financing,  organizing,  and  rebuilding 
schools,  in  selecting  teachers  and  in  directing  these  teachers  in 
classroom  and  community  activities.  He  should  be  an  agricultural 
expert,  a  general  rural  life  expert,  understanding  and  sympathizing 
with  the  needs  of  modem  rural  life.  No  person  of  meager  academic 
and  professional  preparation  and  limited  experience  can  fill  this  im- 
portant office  satisfactorily. 

In  general  the  county  superintendent  should  be  a  person  of  unlim- 
ited energy,  be  a  good  mixer,  and  have  the  tact  to  get  along  with 
people.  He  should  have  foresight  and  imagination  to  see  and  plan 
progressive  things  for  the  schools.  He  should  have  good  knowledge 
of  men  and  women  "  and  the  ability  to  compel  willing  and  loyal  sup- 
port from  them." 

In  a  specific  way  the  Alabama  county  superintendents  ^ould  be 
required  to  possess  academic  and  professional  education  at  least 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  standard  normal  schools  of  the 
State  and  to  have  had  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching 
(the  higher  the  standard  of  qualification  the  better).  He  should 
also  hold  a  county  superintendent's  professional  certificate  issued  by 
the  State  department  of  education  and  based  on  (1)  general  educa- 
tion, (2)  known  administrative  ability,  (3)  known  supervisory  suc- 
cess, (4)  general  personality  and  force  of  character,  (5)  general 
professional  spirit.  This  would  give  the  county  boards  of  education 
a  definite  basis  on  which  to  act  when  they  are  called  upon  to  select  the 
superintendent. 

1  Mobile  County  is  a  liold-over  county  which  should  not  be  considered  In  this  category, 
as  it  had  the  equiyalent  of  a  county  unit  organization  for  many  years  before  1915,  haying 
been  organized  under  special  legislative  enactment.  Because  of  this  organization  it  has 
long  been  the  "  model  county  *'  of  the  State. 
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An  effective  cowfUy  school  orgamisaiion. — ^Whether  it  be  in  Ala- 
bama or  in  some  other  State,  the  county  school  organization,  to  be 
thoroughly  effective,  must  make  provision  for  a  well  centralized  busi- 
ness administration  without  depriving  the  people  of  their  local 
Initiative  in  school  iriatters.  The  county  board  and  the  county  super- 
intendent should  administer  the  general  school  affairs  and  equalize 
educational  advantages  to  all  the  people  of  the  county,  expending  the 
school  funds  of  the  county  for  the  general  maintenance  of  all  the 
schools.  Each  school  community  or  school  district  should  be  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  local  trustee  appointed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  or  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  district,  with  the 
provision  that  all  incorporated  towns  and  cities  above  1,000  popula- 
tion shall  select  their  own  local  boards  of  education,  and  have  the 
right  both  to  levy  taxes  and  to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  school 
purposes,  such  as  acquiring  additional  land  sites,  erecting  new  build- 
ings, etc.    This  is  a  guaranty  of  local  autonomy  and  local  interest. 

Figure  4  shows  what  the  "  amplified  "  Alabama  county  organization 
should  be  for  educational  efficiency.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion should  not  put  all  the  burden  of  administration  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  county  superintendent  and  his  professional  staff.  The 
board  ought  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  local  trustees  (who 
under  the  present  law  have  been  ignored  in  some  counties) ,  with  the 
attendance  officer  (who  has  an  important  function  in  the  school 
system),  with  the  county  board  of  health,  and  with  the  county  school 
nurse  or  director  of  school  health,  which  latter  official  is  indispensable 
in  a  well-planned  county  system;  and  through  these  persons  the 
county  boards  must  be  on  terms  of  acquaintanceship  with  the  parents' 
and  homes  in  the  county. 

However,  the  board  of  education  should  never  undertake  details 
of  administration  which  belong  to  the  superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistants. The  county  superintendent,  finally,  must  be  supplied  with 
a  staff  of  assistant  superintendents  and  subject  supervisors,  in  order 
to  give  his  schools  real  supervision.  These  supervisors,  like  the 
county  superintendent,  should  have  professional  qualifications  and 
teaching  gifts  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  positions. 

Reorganization  for  closer  and  more  effective  cownty  supervision^ — 
Good  beginnings  have  been  planned  for  expert  school  organization 
and  supervision  of  the  rural  and  village  schools  in  Alabama.  It  is 
imperative  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  these  beginnings;  to  this  end 
the  survey  committee  recommends : 

1.  Requirement  that  all  candidates  for  county  superintendent,  not 
including  the  present  incumbents,  shall  have  minimum  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  standard 
(class  A)  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  at  least  three  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  as  teacher  or  supervisor  in  this  or  other  States,  and 
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hold,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  to  office,  a  professional  comity 
superintendent's  certificate  issued  by  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  qualifications,  and  ample  evidence 
that  the  candidate  (1)  is  an  able  administrator,  (2)  is  of  strong 
personality  and  good  character,  (3)  has  exceptional  professional 
spirit 

2.  Kequirement  that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  as 
assistant  superintendent  or  subject  supervisor  who  does  not  hold  a 
State  professional  certificate  valid  in  Alabama. 

3.  Appointment  of  an  assistant  county  superintendent  in  each 
county  employing  100  or  more  teachers,  and  a  subject  supervisor  in 
each  county  for  every  50  teachers  or  fraction  thereof. 

4.  Maintenance  of  high  standards  among  the  county  superintend- 
ents and  their  assistants — 

(a)  By  holding  an  annual  "  school "  of  one  week's  duration  under 

charge  of  the  State  superintendent  for  all  the  county  super- 
intendents, this  provision  to  be  made  mandatory  and  all 
traveling  and  living  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from  county 
educational  funds. 

(b)  By  granting  county  superintendents  and  their  assistants  leave 

at  full  pay  to  attend  summer  school  every  second  or  third 
year. 
(e)  By  furnishing  at  State  expense  each  county  superintendent 
for  his  own  use,  or  the  use  of  his  assistants,  one-half  dozen 
or  more  of  the  leading  educational  books  of  the  year.    « 

5.  Amendment  of  the  present  county  board  law  to  provide  that 
all  incorporated  towns  and  cities  above  1,000  population  shall  select 
their  own  local  boards  of  education,  and  be  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  such  as  acquiring  additional  land  sites, 
erecting  new  buildings,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  levying  the 
present  three-mill  district  tax. 


Chapter  VI. 
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Effectwenesa  of  a  school  system  detemdned  hy  how  fuUy  U  is 
utilized. — ^The  effectiveness  of  a  school  system  can  be  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  degree  to  which  it  is  utilized  by  the  public.  If 
the  system  is  well  organized  and  carefully  administered  and  super- 
vised, a  large  proportion  of  the  school  population  may  be  expected 
to  enroll.  If  the  teachers  in  charge  are  well  prepared  and  have  the 
ability  to  sustain  good  interest  in  school  work,  and  the  course  of 
study  is  well  adapted  to  community  needs,  a  good  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  will  be  in  daily  attendance ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
people  of  the  State  fail  to  make  full  use  of  the  schools  established  for 
their  children,  as  indicated  by  a  low  rate  of  enrollment  and  irregular 
attendance,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  schools  have  failed  to 
attract  and  hold  the  children  and  their  parents,  because  they  have 
failed  to  provide  the  type  of  education  required  by  that  particular 
community. 

On  this  basis  it  will  appear  that  the  State  of  Alabama  ranks  low 
in  sustained  school  interest;  and,  considering  the  small  number  of 
children  making  daily  use  of  them,  the  schools  cost  the  State  high. 
Poor  schools  are  always  expensive  schools. 

The  school  population. — ^The  total  school  population  of  Alabama 
is  (in  1918)  769,808,  which  embraces  all  persons  over  7  and  under 
21  years  of  age.  Of  this- number,  454,478  are  white  and  315,480  col- 
ored. It  appears,  h(Twever,  that  many  Alabama  children  enter  school 
at  6  years  of  age  and  some  at  5 ;  but  very  few  remain  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  beyond  18  years  of  age.  Normally,  children 
should  enter  school  when  they  have  finished  their  sixth  year  and  they 
should  complete  the  twelftJU  year — ^the  last  year  of  high  school — in 
their  eighteenth  year.  In  Alabama  the  public  school  course  is  in- 
tended to  cover  only  11  years.  Children  entering  at  the  legal  age  of 
7  should  graduate  at  18.  The  normal  school  age  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  States  is  6  to  18,  inclusive,  and  should  be  made  so  for  Alabama. 

The  State  makes  provision  for  a  biennial  school  census;  the  last, 
census  was  taken  in  1918.  Figure  5  tells  in  a  graphic  manner  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  school  population  by  races.  The  white  school 
population  is  seen  to  have  grown  steadily  from  about  390,000  in  1910 
to  about  454,000  in  1918.  This  indicates  a  healthy  growth  in  white 
80 
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population  as  a  whole.    The  broken  line,  for  colored  children,  tells 
a  different  story.    Up  to  1914  the  colored  school  population  grew 
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steadily,  although  not  so  rapidly  as  the  white ;  but  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  the  northern  labor  demands  began  to  draw 
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many  colored  families  from  the  State.  Then,  in  1916,  unprecedented 
floods  swept  the  State  and  the  lx)ll  weevil  added  to  the  disaster*' 
These  helped  to  swell  the  northward  movement  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  real  migration.  The  last  four  years  have  probably  reduced  the 
colored  population  by  100,000  persons,  including  a  school  population' 
of  about  87,000. 

Figure  6  gives  this  school  population  and  divides  it  as  compul- 
sory att^idance  population,  and  elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
population.  This  graph  also  contains  the  total  school  population 
on  which  the  State  bases  its  school  apportionment — a  thing  that  is 
clearly  unfair,  since  many  of  the  persons  included  as  ^^  school  popu- 
lation'' are  well  past  their  school  life,  already  having  taken  upon: 
themselves  life  responsibilities  as  married  people. 

Figure  7  is  based  on  the  total  school  population  in  figure  6  and 
shows  strikingly  how  very  few  children  of  school  age  actually  make 
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u^  of  the  schools  provided  by  the  State,  and  particularly  how  few 
children  complete  the  elementary  school  and  advance  to  high  school 
and  college.  In  a  total  census  of  769,807  children  in  1918,  only 
542,529  children  are  enrohed  in  elementary  schools.  Of  this  number 
32,728^  are  in  high  school,  and  8,039  in  college  and  normal  schooU 
Of  the  persons  who  enter  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  only  a 
very  small  per  cent  finally  graduate  from  college. 

Percentage  of  school  popvZatioru — ^Alabama  ranks  forty-third 
among  the  48  States  on  the  basis  of  school  enrollment.  This 
graph  is  based  on  1915-16  statistics  (the  last  available  in- 
formation for  the  whole  country).  It  gives  Alabama's  public 
school  enrollment  at  69.1  per  cent.  The  State  returns  for  1918  would 
increase  this  to  70  per  cent,  but  the  returns  from  several  of  the  more 
backward  counties  are  so  obviously  inaccurate  (see  Table  2)  that 
it  was  found  advisable  to  use,  in  place  of  them,  figures  for  1917,  as 


^Thls  Includes  pupils  attending  district  agricultural  schools  and  county  high  schools^ 
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indicated  in  the  table.  Alabama,  accordingly,  remains  in  forty-third 
place,  with  an  enrollment  of  only  69  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. New  Mexico,  with  its  abnormally  large  Spanish-American 
population,  and  Louisiana,  with  its  Creole  element,  alone,  taking 
a  lower  rank. 

Table  2  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how  the  different  counties  yary 
in  school  interest,  as  judged  by  school  enrollment  and  school  attend- 
ance. For  example,  while  certain  counties  have  upward  of  85  pei 
cent  of  school  population  enrolled,  others  drop  as  low  as  41  per  cent. 
This  indicates  a  very  serious  condition  of  educational  indifference, 
for  which  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents 
are  largely  responsible.  It  is  not  right  to  permit  any  county  to  neg- 
lect its  evident  duty,  as  has  been  the  case  with  a  large  number  of 

counties,  as  seen  in  Table  2.  On  the  basis  of  total  school  population, 
the  enrollment  in  one  county  is  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total  school 

population,  and  in  another  instance  only  20  per  cent  of  the  school 
population.  In  the  former  case,  only  1,671  children  in  a  total  school 
population  of  9,319,  and  in  the  latter  2,676  children  in  a  total  of 
12,039,  are  in  daily  attendance.  To  complete  an  elementary  school 
course  of  7  or  8  years  is  not  too  much  to  be  expected  of  any  citizen, 
but  for  a  county  deliberately  to  neglect  to  enforce  the  first  essential  in 
democracy,  i.  e.,  the  State's  educational  needs,  is  little  short  of  crimi- 
nal. It  was  President  James  Madison  who  said,  "A  popular  govern- 
ment without  public  education  is  but  the  preludejto  a  farce  or 
tragedy,  or  both." 

Table  2. — fichool  population,  enrollment,  and  attendance  ly  counties,  1918. 


Counties. 


Total 

school 

population. 

1918. 


Autauga.. 
Baldwin.. 
Barbour.. 

Blbl? 

Blount... 

Bullock. . 

Butler.... 

Calhoun.. 

Chambers. 

Cherokee. 

Chilton... 

Choctaw.. 

Clarke.... 

Clay 

Cleoume. 

Coffee 

Colbert... 
Conecuh.. 

Coosa 

Co\ington 
Crenshaw. 
Cullman.. 

Dale 

Dallas 


6,824 

6,915 

12,028 

7,737 

8,964 

11,071 

10,065 

16,919 

14,592 

7,218 

7,635 

7,069 

9,450 

7,728 

4,054 

10,430 

10,038 

8,406 

5,127 

11,873 

8,326 

11,336 

7,900 

18,023 


Enrolled  in  public 
schoolB. 


Number. 


3,855 
5,139 
6,403 
5,873 
7,247 
5,312 
7,670 
9,976 
9,844 
5,516 
6,100 
4,966 
5,604 
6,351 
3,912 
7,743 
6,920 
6,706 
4,345 
9,946 
5,720 
9,204 
5,328 
9,374 


Percent. 


56 
74 
53 
76 

48 
76 
50 
67 
76 
80 
70 
60 
82 
84 
74 
69 
80 
86 
84 
69 
81 
67 
52 


Average  attendanoe 
in  publio  schools. 


Number. 


2,368 
3,008 
3,604 
3,479 
6,171 
3,386 
5,349 
6,306 
6,856 
8,108 
4,600 
3,401 
4,176 
3,201 
3,122 
4,846 
3,932 
4,431 
3,340 
6,573 
3,271 
6,276 
4,096 
6,965 


For  oent 

of  enroll* 

msnt. 


61 
58 
56 
59 
71 
64 
70 
63 
70 
56 
75 
68 
74 
62 
64 
63 
67 
66 
77 
66 
67 
68 
77 
74 


Attendance  on 

basis  of  sdioal 

popuktion. 


Feroent. 


34 
43 
30 
46 
58 
31 
63 
82 
47 
43 

eo 

48 
44 
43 
46 
46 
39 
53 
65 
47 
30 
55 
51 
39 


58 
30 
63 
S2 

6 
61 
11 
00 
23 
40 

4 

20 
36 
41 
2S 
2ft 
48 
13 

L 
23 
40 

0 
14 
50 
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Tabub  2. — School  population f  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc, — Continued, 


Counties. 


DeKalb 

Elmore 

Escambia..., 

Etowah 

Fayette..-.. 
Franklin..., 
Geneva..... 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry , 

Houston 

Jackson. . . . . 
Jefferson.... 

Limar 

Lauderdale*. 
Lawrence.... 

Lee 

Limestone.., 
Lowndes.... 

Macon 

HadJson..... 
Marengo..... 

Maiion 

Marshall..... 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan. 

Penry 

Pickens.... .. 

Pike 

Randolph... 

Russell 

Shelby 

St  Clair 

Sumter. 

Talladega... 
TaUspoosa... 
Tuscaloosa.. 

Walker 

Washington. 
Wilcox?..... 
Winston..... 

Total.. 


Total 

school 

population. 

1918. 


11,&15 

9,900 

8,058 

14,263 

6,057 

7,201 

0,778 

6,607 

0,324 

7,051 

11,165 

11,856 

80,654 

6,507 

14,616 

7,827 

10,771 

10,373 

0,805 

8,649 

16,522 

12,360. 

7,503 

11,249 

23,033 

9,430 

27,219 

12.057 

9,310 

9,350 

10,484 

9,627 

9,319 

O,  uWJ 

8,203 
12,039 
12,684 
10,230 
16,024 
14,278 

6,065 
10,846 

4,947 


709,806 


Enrolled  in  public 
schools. 


Number. 


9,130 
6,810 
6,044 

11,301 
6,625 
6,244 
0,677 
2,228 
6,064 
4,856 

10,500 
8,348 

69,711 
6,953 

10,576 
6,177 
6,200 
7,565 
4,660 
6,721 

12,142 
6,895 
6,961 
9,161 

15,334 
6,883 

15,781 
9,364 
6,055 
7,544 
9,213 
8,156 
2,0v0 
6,836 
6,776 
4,227 

10,771 

10, 157 

12,267 

12,983 
3,616 
4,482 
2,429 


540,051 


Percent. 


77 
69 
76 
79 

109 
73 

161 
40 
64 
69 

178 
70 
67 

187 
72 
79 
68 
73 
48 
66 
77 
48 

181 
81 
67 
73 
58 
78 
65 
81 
88 
86 
28 
80 
83 
32 
85 
79 
77 

179 
71 
41 
49 
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Avera.^e  attendance 
in  public  schools. 


Number. 


6,152 
4,281 
8,649 
6,625 
8,687 
8,658 
4,678 
2,065 
3,878 
2,732 
6,238 
4,823 

88,870 
3,437 
7,453 
3,590 
3,877 
4,592 
8,375 
3,321 
7,822 
3,766 
4,499 
6.157 

10,344 
4,451 

10,050 
6,048 
4^028 
3,277 
4,833 
5,478 
1,671 
5,307 
3,700 
2,676 
5,840 
4,427 
8,816 
6,973 
2,115 
2,763 
2,226 


337,254 


Per  cent 
of  enroll- 
ment. 


56 
63 
60 
50 
67 
70 
48 
92 
57 
56 
68 
58 
65 
58 
70 
58 
63 
61 
72 
68 
64 
64 
65 
56 
67 
65 
63 
65 
67 
43 
61 
67 
64 
78 
66 
63 
64 
44 
72 
54 
59 
62 
91 


63 


Attendance  on 

basis  of  school 

population. 


Per  cent. 


44 

43 
45 
39 
62 
51 
48 
37 
31 
39 
66 
41 
43 
53 
61 
46 
86 
44 
34 
38 
50 
30 
60 
46 
46 
47 
37 
60 
43 
35 
46 
57 
17 
62 
46 
20 
46 
43 
66 
49 
42 
26 
46 


Rank. 


36 


37 
42 
33 
61 

2 
16 
21 
54 
62 
52 

8 
47 
43 
13 
10 
27 
56 
38 
59 
53 
17 
64 

6 
28 
34 
24 
56 
18 
44 
57 
29 

7 
67 

3 

30 
66 
31 
45 
10 
19 
46 
65 
35 


1  Enrollment  based  on  1917  report  becaiise  of  apparent  error. 

Plainly,  a  county  which  is  not  sufficiently  awake  to  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  community  in  educational  matters  to  compel  all  those 
children  to  enroll  in  school  who  ought  to  be  in  school  should  not  re- 
ceive State  educational  funds  based  on  school  population  (7  to  21, 
inclusive).  A  more  equitable  method  would  be  to  apportion  them 
directly  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily  attendance.  This  is  emi- 
nently fair  and  would  probably  awaken  these  counties  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  State  at  large. 

The  compulsory  school  dttemdwnee  act, — ^An  attendance  act  was 
passed  in  1915  which  aims  to  guarantee  to  every  child  a  reasonable 
amount  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  State.  The  requirements 
of  the  law  are  low,  and  the  machinery  required  for  its  enforcement 
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quite  inadequate.  By  reason  of  this,  the  school  enrollment  and  school 
attendance  have  made  no  marked  improvement  since  the  law's  en- 
actment. Any  law  is  difficult  to  enforce  unless  public  sentiment  is 
back  of  it.  Public  school  education  is  comparatively  new  in  Ala- 
bama and  some  people  still  cling  to  the  select  school  idea  and  their 
so-called  personal  rights  in  the  matter  of  educating  their  own  chil- 
dren. This  fallacious  doctrine  has  been  slow  to  yield  to  belief  in 
personal  responsibility  toward  the  larger  social  group— the  State. 
Another  reason  for  lax  enforcement  of  the  law  is  stated  quite  frankly 
by  many  educators  in  the  following  manner:  If  the  law  were  to  be 
strictly  enforced,  and  all  children  of  school  age  (falling  within  the 
compulsory  requirements)  should  actually  appear  in  school,  there 
would  be  neither  schools  nor  teachers  enough  in  the  State  to  accom- 
modate them.  If,  for  example,  90  per  cent  of  the  school  population 
should  become  enrolled  (and  this  per  cent  can  reasonably  be  expected 
under  good  conditions),  the  white  teachers  now  in  the  schools  would 
average  45  pupils  each,  and  the  colored  teachers  101  each. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  much  greater  investment  in  material 
plant,  and  in  instructors,  if  the  law  is  to  be  enforced;  for  a  citizen 
imdeniably  has  the  right  to  demand  of  the  State  decent,  sanitary 
school  premises,  and  reasonably  well-prepared  teachers  in  return  for 
relinquishing  to  the  State  control^  of  his  children  for  6  or  7  hours 
daily. 

These  are  the  salient  points  of  the  law : 

1.  The  attendance  period  is  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years 

inclusive. 

2.  The  minimum  attendance  during  such  period  is  80  days,  al- 

though county  boards  of  education  have  the  authority  to  re- 
duce it  to  60  days  for  any  particular  school. 

3.  The  compulsory  period  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in 

the  fall,  unless  the  county  board  directs  otherwise. 

4.  Tliese  children  are  exempted  under  the  law — 

(a)  Children  who  have  finished  the  seventh  grade. 

(6)  Children  who  live  more  than  2 J  miles  from  the  school 

unless  transportation  is  furnished. 
(o)  Children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  incapacited. 

(d)  Children  who  are  attending  private  or  parochial  schools. 

(e)  Children  who  are  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  poverty. 
6.  Attendance  officers  are  provided  to  investigate  cases  of  non- 
attendance  reported  to  them  by  the  teachers,  and  to  enforce 
school  attendance. 

€.  Habitual  truants  may  be  committed  to  State  institutions  for 
juvenile  offenders,  and  their  guardians  may  be  fined  or  im« 
prisoned. 
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Compulsorj  education  laws  are  intended  to  assure  every  child  sucb 
educational  opportunities  as  the  State  offers.  The  laws  are  intended 
to  protect  future  citizens,  and,  through  them,  protect  the  State 
against  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  ignorant  guardians  who  would 
traffic  in  the  labor  of  their  children  or  wards,  and  so  deprive  them  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  with  other  children.  Compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  certainly  are  not  intended  to  hamper  the  fair-minded 
citizen  or  in  any  way  encroach  on  his  rights.  They  are  merely  in- 
tended to  protect  him  and  his  children  from  the  withering  effects  of 
ignorance  and  illiteracy  common  among  the  indifferent  and  selfish. 
The  compulsory  attendance  laws  of  the  State  should,  therefore,  be 
so  strong  and  free  from  loopholes  as  to  give  the  commonwealth  real 
protection  from  self-willed  and  calculating  individuals.  The  Ala- 
bama law  is  not  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  It  should  be  amended 
by  the  present  legislature  in  several  essentials,  as  the  following 
analysis  shows : 

1.  The  attendance  period — 8  to  15,  inclusive — can  be  made  satis- 
factory as  soon  as  the  minimum  attendance  requirement  is  modified 
and  not  before.  What  good  will  it  do  to  designate  a  period  of  years 
as  compulsory  attendance  period  if  annual  attendance  can  be  legally 
satisfied  in  80  or  60  days  of  actual  attendance?  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  has  interfered  seriously  with  the  study  plan  and  has  hin- 
dered the  progress  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  without  being  of  great 
value  to  the  attendance  child  himself.  The  age-grade  tables,  shown 
later  in  this  section,  prove  conclusively  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  children  15  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade.  This  is  because  these  chil- 
dren enrolled  late,  or  are  irregular  in  attendance.  This  destructive 
practice  should  be  stopped  by  law  at  once,  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  regularly  enrolled  children  whose  work  is  hindered  as  for  the  at- 
tendance children  themselves. 

2.  The  minimum  attendance  period  is  80  days  and  may  be  reduced 
to  60  days.  The  trend  of  the  times  is  to  make  the  schools  long-time 
schools,  keeping  open  9  or  more  months  in  the  year.  States  that 
have  had  compulsory  laws  for  a  period  of  years  are  gradually  learn- 
ing to  make  the  "attendance  period"  correspond  to  the  regular 
school  year  so  that,  during  the  compulsory  attendance  years,  chil- 
dren must  attend  school  throughout  the  regularly  appointed  school 
term.  This  is  none  too  much,  but  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
average  citizen  to  complete  at  least  the  7-year  elementary  education, 
without  which  Alabama  can  not  expect  that  degree  of  intelligent; 
leadership  which  the  State  has  reason  to  expect  of  all  its  citizens. 
The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  the  80  and  60  day  minimum 
attendance  clauses  should  be  dropped,  and  all  children  of  compulsory 
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attendance  age  be  required  to  attend  throughout  the  regular  school 
term.  Furthermore,  work  permits  should  be  issued  only  on  educa- 
tional requirement  equivalent  to  completion  of  the  fourth  grade 
instead  of  as  now  a  minimum  of  60  days'  attendance  during  the 
previous  year. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  exemptions — 

(a)  Children  who  have  completed  the  elementary  school  course 
and  hold  the  county  superintendent's  certificate  to  this  effect 
should  be  excused  from  further  legal  attendance. 

(&)  Children  who  live  more  than  2i  miles  from  school  should  not 
on  that  account  be  excused.  It  is  the  business  of  educa- 
tional authorities  to  see  to  it  that  these  children  get  equal 
educational  advantages  with  their  neighbors.  Until  it  be- 
comes feasible  to  provide  accessible  schools,  transportaticHi 
should  he  provided  at  public  expense,  or  the  children  be 
boarded  at  public  expense  near  a  neighboring  school. 

(c)  Children  should  not  be  exempted  on  the  plea  of  poverty.    The 

Sta^  should,  if  investigation  disclosed  the  necessity,  furnish 
books ;  and  in  any  Alabama  county  the  people  will  certainly 
find  sufficient  clothing  to  enable  any  child  to  attend  school 
if  their  attention  is  called  to  the  need. 

(d)  The  most  searching  examination  should  precede  granting  of 

exemptions  on  the  plea  that  the  children's  work  is  needed 
at  home,  or  to  support  other  members  of  the  family.  This 
excuse  is  often  abused  and  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
loophole  in  the  law. 

4.  In  general,  the  provisions  for  enforcing  the  law  have  not  the 
necessary  "punch"  for  successful  enforcement.  No  one  person  is 
seemingly  responsible  for  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren. Provisions  should  be  made  for  a  chief  attendance  officer 
responsible  ultimately  to  the  State  department  of  education  to  direct 
the  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents  and  local 
attendance  officers  and  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  school 
population  into  school.  In  him  should  be  vested  the  ultimate  author- 
ity and  responsibility.  He  should  also  direct  the  biennial  school 
census. 

School  enrollment  amd  attendance. — ^An  effective  school  system  not 
alone  enrolls  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  fit  to  daily  attendance  until  they  have  at 
least  finished  the  elementary  course.  Inclement  weather,  bad  roads, 
long  distance  to  school,  and,  particularly,  lagging  interest  in  school 
studies  contribute  to  irregularity  of  attendance.  In  an  efficient  school 
system  schools  are  organized  wherever  they  are  needed,  and  the  school 
work  is  made  interesting  and  attractive  enough  to  sustain  in  the  child 
a  desire  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 
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Alabama  is  contending  against  many  difficulties  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  anything  like  ideal  school  conditions  for  some 
years;  but  even  after  accounting  for  such  handicaps  as  a  two-race 
school  system  and  meager  school  support  school  attendance  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  graphically  illustrated  in  figure  8,  which 
shows  that,  in  addition  to  an  enrollment  of  only  69  per  cent  of  the 
whole  school  population,  63  per  cent  of  this  enrollment  only  is  in 
daily  attendance  and  35  per  cent  only  of  the  whole  school  population. 
This  condition  calls  for  serious  consideration  and  early  remedy. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  Alabama  ranks  forty- 
third  in  attendance  and  forty-third  in  enrollment.  This  is  undeni- 
ably additional  argument  in  favor  of  changing  the  constitutional 
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Fio.  8. — School  popolatlon,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  1918. 

provision  which  apportions  State  school  funds  on  the  school  popula- 
tion to  an  aggregate  attendance  basis.  This  would  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  boards  of  education  and  school  communities  to  enroll  and 
hold  in  school  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population  in  order  that 
they  might  get  in  return  a  good  share  of  the  State  educational  funds. 
Age-grade  records. — Normal  children,  who  in  Alabama  enter  school 
at  7  years  of  age,  are  expected  to  advance  one  grade  a  year  and  finish 
the  seventh  year  of  the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  14.  If  the 
children  enroll  at  later  than  7  they  can  not  expect  to  complete  the 
course  at  14;  likewise,  if  they  are  irregular  in  attendance,  the  same 
condition  will  prevail.  The  survey  committee  has  gathered  data  on 
253,433  children,  white  and  colored,  in  aU  kinds  of  schools,  to  ascertain 
how  early  the  children  actually  enter  school  and  how  well  sustained 
is  their  continuance  in  school.  Tables  3,  4,  and  5  give  the  en- 
rollment, by  years,  for  white  children  in  rural,  village  (places  below 
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2,000  people),  and  city  schools.  The  double  columns,  embraced  be- 
tween the  heavy  black  lines,  contain  the  '^  normal  age''  pupils;  i.  e., 
pupils  who  are  in  classes  where  they  normally  belong  if  they  entered 
school  at  7,  and  have  advanced  one  grade  a  year  since  that  time. 
Those  to  the  left  and  below  these  lines  are  "  under  age,"  or  ahead  of 
their  classes  because  they  are  younger  than  they  should  be  in  their 
respective  classes.  For  the  same  reason,  all  to  the  right  and  above 
the  heavy  lines  are  "  over  age,"  or  behind  in  their  classes. 

A  first  glance  at  the  tables  shows  that  many  children  enter  school 
before  they  are  7,  indeed  almost  as  many  as  would  have  entered  if  the 
law  of  entrance  had  read  ^^  six  years."  In  this  respect  the  State  law 
should  be  changed  to  comply  with  the  popular  demands  which,  in  this 
instance,  coincide  with  the  natural  school  age.  For  whether  or  not 
the  State  changes  the  entrance  age  from  7  to  6,  the  children  will  man- 
age some  way  to  gain  admittance  to  school. 

Table  8. — White  achools — Rural. 

AOB-ORADE  OF  PUPILS. 


Total  of  agn. 


2,053 


7, 848,10, 029  9, 910J9, 866,9, 801,9, 346 


10,854  7,8466,2074,602 


2,896 


1,637 


962 


03,236 


Tabub  4. — White  schooU — Place9  heloto  2fi00  population, 

AGE  GRADE  OP  PUPILS. 
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Table  5. — White  achiwU — cities. 

AOE.ORADS  OF  PUPILS. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


I... 
U.. 
lU. 
IV. 

v.. 

VI. 

vn. 


Ondet. 


Total. 


P 


249 
22 


271 


I 


O  9 

o 


1,47« 

217 

27 

4 


1,727 


s 


g,9 

o 


3,7101,857 


1,441 

142 

40 

6 


25 


2,2381,266 
8862,127 
188 1, 120| 


59 


,848| 


314 
&4 
4 


5, 848,5, 228  5, 51915, 675 


323 

682 

1,492 

1,913 

987 

243 

35 


145 
345 
687 
1,464 
1,611 
968 
191 


5,411 


c«  o 

O 


87 
181 
443 
782 
1,319 
1,420 
687 


4,919 


u  0« 


27 

83 

217 

465 

764 

1,126 

1,210 


3,892 


8 
43 
117 
232 
353 
642 
954 


2,849 


23 

11 

47 

79 

137 

2H4 

486 


1,067 


S2 
o 


12 
4 

11 
22 

48 

76 

177 


350 


o 


8,554 
6,534 
6,196 
6,323 
5,609 
4,826 
3,809 


41,851 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


First  ysar 

25 

160 
10 

603 
122 

1,116 
424 

69 

78 

827 
655 
207 
176 

449 
484 
383 
174 

132 
286 
219 
249 

31 

3 

80 

156 

6 
35 

9 
72 

3,349 

Second  Toar.. 

2,015 

Third  ymr 

967 

Fourtliyear. 

905 

'  <' 

Tot«l  ...  . . 

25 

170 

7251.687 

1,865 

1,490 

882 

270 

122 

7.236 

A  few  papUs  listed  in  fifth  year  of  high  school  not  included. 

Tables  6,  7,  and  8  give  the  age  grades  of  colored  children  in 
rural,  village,  and  city  schools : 


Table  6. — Colored  schools — rural, 

AGE-GRADE  OF  PUPILS. 
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Table  7. — Colored  schools — Places  below  2,000  pofmlatUm, 

AOE-QRADE  OF  PUPILS. 


Table  8. — Colored  schools — Cities. 

AGE— GRADE  OF  PUPILS. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


Grades. 


I... 
II.. 
UI. 
IV.. 

v.. 

VI. 
VII, 


Total. 


79 


S?4 

u  P« 

o 


454 
450 


37ll"SSS    630     659 

ITSPSSSl    368 


e 

flS    • 

!>•  Pi 

o 


246 
374 
451 


1,346  2,8122,674 


^Bj    28H    8M    4761    612 
7^T5|    ITSTSSSl 
j"ng5il26l 


10 

105 


2,614|2,869|2,390 


mP« 
O 


140 
831 
335 
396 
431 
292 


s 


^2 

op 


S5J2S 


39 
54 
168 
274 
269 
240 
177 


2,5081,221 


5«o 


op 


lOi 
84 
74 
125 
224 
141 
174 


u  P« 
op 


^p 

lO 


3 
11 

13 
51 
58 
59 
88 


782  283 


e 


>00 


TO 

a 


oot 


2 
2 
6 
30 
12 
30 
36 


118 


1 
1 
4 
1 
9 
14 


82 


OB  > 
«  o 


6 


6 


—  * 


I  7.581 
4,683 
3,297 
2,6J$ 
1,909 
1,118 
713 


21,949 


HIGH  CCHOOL. 


First  year 

1 

29 
25 

36 
12 

98 
31 
31 

126 
47 
44 
37 

111 
56 
70 
65 

58 
34 
42 
36 

46 
16 
21 
26 

5 

2 

11 

13 

•  •  •  • 

"40 

509 

Second  j'ear 

.    1     .    L.. 

223 

Third  year 1 

1 

222 

Fourth  year ' . . . 

207 



Total 

J 

54 

48 

160 

254 

292 

170i  112 

31 '     40 

1.161 

1        1         1 

i 

Tables  9  and  10  sliow  conclusively  that,  (1)  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  school  children  are  over  a^e,  and  thus  behind  the  grades  in 
which  they  normally  belong,  and  that,  (2)  the  wastage  and  losses 
up  through  the  grades  are  regrettably  large.  To  be  more  specific, 
in  Table  9  w^e  find  that  in  an  enrollment  of  126,793  white  rural  and 
village  children,  only  5.5  per  cent  are  ahead  of  their  grades,  and  40.1 
per  cent  are  classified  as  normal,  while  54.4  per  cent  are  over  age — in 
other  words,  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  in  these 
schools  are  laggards,  and  this  mainly  because  of  late  entrance  and 
poorly  sustained  attendance.  Conditions  are  considerably  better  in 
city  schools,  as  is  shown  in  Table  10.    Here  4.3  per  cent  are  under 
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age,  and  52.1  per  cent  are  of  normal  age,  and  43.6  per  cent  over  age. 
In  normal  age  the  city  schools  show  an  improvement  over  the  rural 
school  of  exactly  12  per  cent.  This  indicates  the  superiority  in  or- 
ganization and  general  efficiency  of  Alabama's  city  schools  over  the 
village  and  rural  schools. 

Tabu:  9. — Rural  and  village  children  under  normal  age^  of  normal  age,  and  over 

age.     {White  schools.) 


Number  in  each  grade. 

Total  in 
each  grade. 

Per  cent  in  each  grade. 

Grades. 

Under 
age. 

Normal 
age. 

Over  age. 

Under 
age. 

Normal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

I 

2,332 

1,038 
874 
864 
741 
648 
457 

19,011 
7,582 
6.613 
6,002 
4,741 
3,956 
2,917 

14,613 
9,714 
11,699 
10,348 
8,381 
7,476 
6,776 

35,956 
18,334 
19,186 
17,214 
13,863 
12.090 
10,150 

6.5 
5.7 
4.6 
5.0 
5.3 
5.4 
4.5 

52.9 
41.3 
34.4 
34.9 
34.2 
32.8 
28.7 

40.6 

11 

53.0 

Ill 

61.0 

IV 

60.1 

V 

60.5 

VI 

61.8 

VII 

68.8 

Total 

6,954 

50,832 

69,007 

126,793 

5.5 

40.1 

54.4 

Tabijb  10. — City  children  under  normal  age,  of  normal   age,   and   over  age, 

{White  scJiooUi.) 


Number  in  each  grade. 

Total  in 
each  grade. 

Per  cent  in  each  grade. 

Grades. 

Under 
age. 

Normal 

Over  age. 

Under 
age. 

Normal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

I 

249 

5,189 
3,679 
3,013 
3,n»3 
2,508 
3,388 
1,807 

3,116 
2,616 
3,014 
8,048 
2,632 
2,141 
1,682 

8,554 
6,534 
6,196 
6,323 
5,609 
4,826 
3,809 

2.9 
3.7 
2.7 
3.8 
6.8 
6.2 
6. 

60.6 

56.3 

48.6 

48. 

46.3 

49.5 

49.8 

36.5 

II 

339 

160 
341 
379 
297 
230 

40.0 

m 

48.7 

IV 

48.2 

V 

46.9 

VI 

44.3 

vn 

44.2 

Totol 

1,804 

21,797 

18,250. 

41,851 

4.3 

52.1 

43.6 

Tables  11  and  12  give,  on  the  percentage  basis,  the  ^^  under  age,'' 
'^normal  age,"  and  '^  over  age ''  ratings  of  these  colored  children. 

It  will  be  readily  noticed  that  conditions  are  much  worse  among 
the  colored  school  population  than  among  the  white.  Table  11  shows 
that  oAly  30.4  per  cent  of  the  63,248  colored  rural  and  village  children 
are  of  normal  age,  while  the  unusally  large  number  of  66.1  per  cent  are 
over  age.  When  applied  to  the  city  children  (Table  12),  it  is  found 
that  32.3  per  cent  are  of  normal  age,  and  65  per  cent  over  age.  This 
condition  is  serious.  It  shows  definitely  that  the  colored  school  popu- 
lation is  neglected.  No  one  seems  interested  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  act  so  far  as  the  Negroes  are  concerned. 
Indeed,  if  the  law  were  enforced,  it  would  soon  appear  that  the  State 
has  not  the  material  equipment,  nor  the  teachers,  to  take  care  of  this 
school  population.  Many  superintendents  have  shown  a  startling 
indijBference  to  the  colored  rural  schools.     Under  the  old  regime, 
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prior  to  1916,  some  county  superintettdents  did  not  even  protend  to- 
supervise  the  colored  schools.  Now  conditions  are  better,  but  far 
from  what  they  should  be.  Not  mudi  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
efficiency  so  long  as  the  school  system  permits  its  enrolled  school 

PEHCENTAGE5   OF  CHILEffllEN   OF  NORMAL     ASE-SRAEE 
IN  fttJEJAL  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS, BOTH  RACES. 


TEBCEmASES  OF  CHILDEIEN  OF  NORMAL  A3EH5RAIC 

IN  cmr  ecMooLS,  both  races 


children  to  come  and  go  much  as  they  please.  Not  until  strict  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  enforce  a  better  enrollment  and  greater  regularity- 
of  attendance  can  the  overwhelming  age-grade  retardation  be- 
remedied. 


Table  11. — Rural  and  vUtage  children  under  normal  age,  of  normal  age,  and 
overage.     {Colorea  ichooU.) 

Number  in  oMOi  grade. 

-%';. 

Perot 

otlneacbEnde. 

Ondgs. 

Under 

NomiBl 

Overset 

Pnder 
MO- 

Normel 

w. 

800 
133 

S 

n,s83 

'■n! 
S 

wmfi 

1! 

2.4 

II 

Is 
si 

S 

a,  as 

19,198 

"■•" 

3.S 

»4 
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TART.E  12. — City  ohUdren  under  normal  age,  of  normal  age, 

{Colored  9chools.) 

and  over  age^ 

Number  in  esoh  grade: 

Total  in 
eaohgrade. 

Per  cent  in  each  grade. 

Grades. 

• 

Under 

Normal 
ace. 

OTerage. 

Under 
age. 

Normal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

I... 

70 

106 

136 

118 

73 

63 

86 

8,410 
1,163 
004 
667 
473 
385 
188 

4,003 
8,435 
3,337 
1868 
1,863 
771 
480 

7,581 
4,703 
8,377 
3,648 
1,000 
1,118 
713 

1. 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

8.8 

5.6 

5. 

4& 

34.7 

37.5 

35.1 

34.8 

35.4 

36.3 

51 

n 

73. 

Ill 

68.4 

IV 

70.5 

V 

71.4 

VI 

60. 

VII 

68.7 

Total 

605 

7.080 

14,355 

31,040 

3.7 

32.3 

65. 

Wastoffe  up  through  the  grades. — Figure  11  is  a  pyramidal  ar- 
rangement illustrating  the  loss  of  pupils  up  through  the  grades.  It 
is  based  on  the  reports  of  253,433  pupils.  Grade  1  contains  78,80^ 
pupils,  white  and  colored.  Grade  2  contains  41,157  pupils.  The 
number  finally  drops  to  15,948  in  the  seventh  year,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  the  number  given  in  the  first  grade. 

Length  of  school  year. — The  next  question  is,  how  many  days  in 
the  year  are  the  schools  open  for  school  purposes,  and  how  does 
the  length  of  the  Alabama  school  year  compare  with  school  terms  in 
other  States?  Table  13  answers  the  first  query,  and  figure  12  the 
second.  The  school  year  has  practically  stood  still  for  4  years,  so 
far  as  length  is  concerned.  City  schools  for  white  children  average 
nearly  9  months  in  length;  the  other  schpols  have  terms  altogether 
too  short  for  a  standard  school  year's  work. 

Table  13. — Length  of  school  term,  in  days. 


Yean 

Rural. 

Urban, 

Combined. 

White. 

Colored. 

WWte. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1017-18 

123 
119 
118 
121 
118 

87 
80 
00 
88 
89 

178 
178 
177 
170 
174 

171 
174 
175 
175 
151 

183 
130 
130 
133 
135 

103 

1016-17 

lOi 

1915-16 

106 

1014-15 

lOi 

1913-14 

lOi 

The  graphic  chart  (10)  ranks  Alabama  as  the  thirty-eighth  State 
on  basis  of  length  of  school  term. 

It  will  require  greatly  increased  funds  to  give  Alabama  school 
terms  long  enough  to  meet  the  urgent  present  needs.  Meanwhile,  in 
this  State,  as  elsewhere,  the  ultimate  solution  of  school  terms  and 
school  attendance  will  lie  in  well-taught,  all-year  schools ;  i.  e.,  com- 
munity schools  with  permanent  teachers  living  on  the  school  premises 
12  months  in  the  year,  keeping  school  open  at  least  180  days  annually. 
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and  occupying  themselves  with  other  kinds  of  community  education 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Just  when  school  should  be  closed  for  vacation  is  another  impor- 
tant matter.  Educators  are  beginning  to  realize  that  vacation  time 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  regulated  by  the  work  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  conditions  vary  greatly  in 
Alabama,  from  the  horticultural  belt  near  the  Gulf  through  the 
cotton-producing  Black  Belt  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  with  its  varied 
crop  production.  The  school  program  should  be  planned  with  regard 
to  these  needs,  not,  however,  by  shortening  the  school  term,  but  by 
regulating  the  attendance  of  certain  grades  of  pupils  by  the  work 
needs  of  the  community.  Thus,  during  fruit-picking  time  or  cotton 
planting  or  picking  time,  school  work  of  the  upper  grades  may  be 
discontinued  entirely  for  a  certain  specified  time,  and  the  daily 
program  readjusted  to  give  to  the  lower  grades  the  time  formerly 
devoted  to  the  advanced  grades.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
missing grades  rather  than  children  of  certain  ages;  otherwise  it 
would  upset  the  entire  program  and  would  result  in  the  same  chaotic 
condition  that  now  prevails  in  many  of  the  schools.  It  is  true  tliat 
so  long  as  the  schools  are  troubled  with  the  large  number  of  over-age 
pupils  that  they  now  are,  this  plan  will  be  difficult  to  enforce.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  make  the  program  more  flexible,  but  not  to  close 
the  school  or  let  the  children  come  and  go  at  everyone's  beck  and 
call.  A  program  of  this  kind  could  be  planned  by  the  countj'^  super- 
intendents working  in  conjunction  with  the  State  department,  and  if 
thoroughly  well  done  would  help  to  overcome  difficulties  and  even 
injustices  done  certain  sections  of  the  State. 

Conditions  Hunmuirized. — ^Alabama  has  invested  large  sums  of 
money  in  permanent  school  plants,  w^hich,  while  in  no  wise  satis- 
factory or  filling  all  the  demands  of  modern  schools,  are  all  that  the 
State  has  seen  its  way  clear  to  provide.  This  investment  is  not 
utilized  to  best  advantage;  nor  does  it  receive  the  care  and  upkeep 
that  it  should  have.  The  chief  loss  lies  in  indifferent  organization 
and  administration,  and  in  a  teaching  process  that  does  not  give  the 
children  the  type  of  instruction  needed  in  this  great  agricultural 
State.  This  is  proved  by  the  comparatively  small  enrollment  of 
school  population  and  very  low  daily  attendance.  In  enrollment  of 
school  population,  and  in  daily  attendance  as  well,  the  State  ranks 
forty-third  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  poor  showing.  If 
the  daily  attendance  were  reckoned  on  school  population  instead  of 
on  enrollment,  only  35  per  cent  of  the  school  population  would  be 
in  school  daily.  The  school  year  is  only  132  days  long,  and  the 
average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  is  85 — only 
three  States  making  a  worse  showing.    The  average  number  of  days 
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attended  by  each  child  of  school  age  is  45.    The  schools  ought  to  be 
reorganized  on  the  all-year  plan.    As  a  beginning  the  school  year 
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should  be  lengthened  to  9  months  of  20  school  days  each.    An  aver- 
age pupil's  school  life  in  Alabama  is  surprisingly  short  because  of 
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late  enrollment  and  irregular  attendance.  Very  few  rural  children, 
unfortunately,  get  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  higher  schools 
despite  the  fact  that  the  State  supports  9  district  agricultural  schools 
and  county  high  schools  in  a  majority  of  the  counties.  Nearly  all 
the  culture  and  all  the  technical  and  practical  education  of  Alabama 
agricultural  folk  must  be  acquired  in  the  small  schools  during  the 
short  period  now  allotted  to  school  life.  Every  thoughtful  person 
will  agree  that  the  level  of  culture  necessary  to  practical  leadership 
can  not  be  elevated  much  until  radical  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  small  schools,  chiefly  the  outlying  rural  schools. 
Becomanendations  for  improving  school  attendance  and  effective- 
ness of  class  orgamz<ition.— On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
the  survey  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  steps  be  taken  to  change  the  ^^ School  Population  Age" 
to  include  all  children  between  6  and  18  years,  inclusive,  but  no  per- 
son older  than  16  years  should  be  excluded  from  school. 

2.  That  the  school  entrance  age  be  changed  from  7  years  to  6 
years. 

3.  That  constitutional  provision  be  made  for  apportioning  the 
State  school  funds  on  some  other  basis  than  the  present  school  popu- 
lation (see  Chapter  XXIV). 

4.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  chief  attendance  officer,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  State  department  of  education. 

5.  That  the  compulsory  attendance  law  be  changed  as  follows: 

(a)  Bemove  the  80-day  and  60-day  attendance  minimum  and  re- 

quire all  normal  children  to  attend  school  throughout  the 
regularly  provided  school  term. 

(b)  Issue  work  permits  only  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the 

fourth  grade,  and  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  thereof, 
instead  of  as  now  being  based  on  60  days'  attendance  during 
the  previous  year. 

(c)  Safeguard  the  law  by  limiting  its  exemptions  as  prescribed 

above  in  this  chapter. 

6.  That  a  system  of  records  be  perfected  by  the  State  department 

of  education  to  be  used  in  transferring  pupils  from  community  to 
community,  to  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible 

7-  That  the  school  year  be  lengthened  to  9  months  of  20  school 
davs  each. 

8-  That  all  the  schools  gradually  be  reorganized  as  "all-year 
schools,"  in  charge  of  professional  teachers. 
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The  need  of  unifying  and  equalizing  educational  opportumties. — 
For  practical  school  purposes  Alabama  may  be  considered  a  rural 
State.  Agriculture  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  the  occupation 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  though  mining,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry are  important  and  growing  occupations.  There  are  few  large 
cities  in  the  State.  The  people  live  almost  wholly  in  small  commu- 
nities, mining  camps,  and  on  the  farms.  The  rural  schools  and  those 
outside  the  larger  centralized  places  are  the  schools  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  children  of  the  State  receive  their  education.  More- 
over, it  is  with  these  schools  that  the  State  itself,  through  legal  and 
administrative  provisions,  is  most  concerned  and  for  which,  with 
liberal  equalizing  and  standardizing  funds,  it  can  and  should  do 
most.  Experience  in  all  States  shows  that  cities  and  towns  with 
their  more  concentrated  resources  and  cosmopolitan  populations  are 
better  able  and  more  disposed  to  provide  ample  school  facilities  for 
their  children.  Yet  the  prosperity,  progress,  and  growth  of  the 
State  are  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  farms 
and  small  communities  in  a  greater  degree,  in  so  far  as  they  outnum- 
ber those  in  the  cities.  In  these  days  of  easy  migration  it  is  of  little 
value  even  to  the  cities  themselves  to  educate  city  children  and  neglect 
those  in  the  surrounding  communities  upon  which  they  depend  for 
the  enlargement  and  replacement  of  their  own  population.  Cer- 
tainly the  State's  interest  is  to  provide  a  system  such  that  all  the 
children  within  its  borders  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  an 
education. 

Alabama  is  in  particular  need  of  unifying  and  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  of  encouraging  local  initiative  and  interest 
in  a  far  greater  degi-ee.  The  resources  of  the  State  will  never  be  de- 
veloped to  their  fullest  capacity  or  its  possibilities  fulfilled  until  there 
is  a  more  nearly  imiversal  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education 
among  the  people  and  a  greater  effort  is  put  forth  to  provide  better 
schools.  Already  there  are  signs  that  agricultural  and  industrial 
resources  are  developed  most  fully  by  persons  from  other  States, 
because  of  the  lack  of  educated  and  trained  leadership  from  within. 
The  greatest  wealth  of  any  State  is  in  an  educated  population. 
100 
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Without  trained  people  Alabama's  vast  riches  in  minerals,  timber, 
and  fertile  soil  are  but  useless  materials.  It  can  not  be  coimted 
among  the  progressive  States  until  the  mass  of  its  people  are  edu- 
cated at  least  to  the  degree  obtained  from  good  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Adndmsiration  of  the  rv/rdl  schools. — Alabama  has  made  some 
striking  improvements  as  far  as  the  method  of  administration  for 
open  country  and  small  community  schools  is  concerned.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  county  unit  of  administration  and  the  provision  for  county 
taxation  were  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  progress.  In  the  coun- 
ties observed  by  the  committee  the  county  tax  is  making  possible  im- 
provements hitherto  undreamed  of,  though  of  course  quite  inadequate 
to  the  real  needs.  The  committee  found  the  income  from  the  county 
tax  used  for  better  buildings,  longer  terms,  and  higher  salaries  for 
teachers.  Apparently  the  county  boards  are  making  every  effort  to 
the  end  that  the  meager  sums  provided  for  school  support  shall  fill 
as  many  needs  as  possible  (see  section  on  finance).  There  are  many 
indications  that  the  people,  in  the  majority  of  the  counties,  are  rap- 
idly obtaining  a  realization  of  the  need  for  further  progress  that  will 
justify  the  removal  of  the  three  mill  tax  limitation. 

The  personnel  of  the  county  boards  is  remarkably  fine.  In  many 
cases  members  of  the  committee  attended  meetings  or  met  individual 
members  of  the  boards.  They  were  found  without  exception  to  be 
capable,  interested  and  forward  looking.  Meetings  were  carried  on 
in  a  business  like  manner.  The  boards  are  apparently  made  up  of  the 
counties'  most  representative  citizens,  farmers,  business  men,  pro- 
fessional men,  housewives,  and  the  like^  No  records  were  kept  under 
the  old  r%ime,  and  therefore  comparisons  are  not  possible.  But  the 
business  like  methods  adopted  under  centralization  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  carrying  on  of  other  business  must  result  in  a  large 
measure  of  economy. 

While  equality  of  opportunity  is  not  accomplished  throughout  the 
State,  it  is  in  a  measure  accomplished  within  the  counties.  The 
county  board  assures  the  same  term  in  all  schools,  and  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible with  present  limitations  (which  are  discussed  later),  pays  the 
same  salaries  and  endeavors  to  secure  the  same  quality  of  teachers. 
The  system  promises  far  greater  progress  than  has  yet  been  made 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  at  least  a  minimum  standard  in  build- 
ing and  equipment  requirements.  The  system  has  been  in  operation 
but  a  short  time,  and  the  money  furnished  is  still  altogether  insuffi- 
cient. Yet  one  has  only  to  compare  conditions  under  the  old  regime 
as  still  in  evidence  with  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  new  one  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement  already  accomplished. 

TK&  caimty  superintendent. — ^The  county  superintendent  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  is  appointed  by  the  board  for  a 
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period  and  at  a  salary  fixed  by  it.  The  board  is  not  limited  in  its 
selection  to  the  county  or  State,  but  is  free  to  engage  the  best  person 
obtainable  and  to  pay  all  the  financial  condition  permits.  The 
boards  are  taking  advantage  of  this  in  many  counties.  Salaries  paid 
are  as  high  as  $5,000.  Of  the  67  county  superintendents  in  the  State 
only  5  receive  less  than  $1,500.  These  salaries,  while  reasonable, 
are  not  liberal  as  compared  with  other  States.  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  pays  its  county  superintendents  from  $2,000  to  $9,000.  New 
Jersey  pays  all  county  superintendents  $3,000  per  year.  In  Alabama, 
assistant  supervisors,  from  1  to  16,  are  provided  in  19  counties,  while 
83  county  superintendents  have  from  one  to  four  clerks.  The  observ- 
ers found  the  supervisory  force  inadequate  in  all  cases  but  one. 

The  educational  qualifications  of  the  superintendents  are  in  most 
cases  fairly  good.  Of  the  67  superintendents,  36  have  attended  col- 
lege from  one  to  four  years;  27  have  attended  normal  school  one  or 
more  years.  Of  these,  5  are  within  the  group  of  36  college  attendants, 
making  a  total  of  48  who  have  from  one  to  four  years  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Twenty- four  have  college  degrees.  Nine  of  the  acting  super- 
intendents have  neither  college  nor  normal  training.  Of  these,  6 
belong  to  the  hold-over  group.  All  but  1  report  some  previous  expe- 
rience. In  22  of  the  counties  the  superintendents  selected  under  the 
old  system  were  reappointed  by  the  county  boards.  In  the  other  45 
new  superintendents  were  employed. 

The  county  superintendents  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  have  a 
free  hand  in  engaging  and  placing  teachers,  in  interpreting  the 
course  of  study  within  the  limitation  set  by  the  State,  in  adjusting  the 
salary  scales,  in  overseeing  buildings,  and  the  like,  and  are  not 
hampered  by  the  board  of  education  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  an 
executive  officer.  In  a  few  cases,  the  old  idea  of  permitting  local 
trustees  to  engage  and  dismiss  teachers  still  exists.  In  one  or  two 
cases  observed  this  plan  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  several  teadiers 
during  the  year.  However,  the  custom  has  practically  been  aban- 
doned and  may  be  left  to  die  a  natural  death,  as  the  people  realize 
more  and  more  the  advantages  of  the  new  system. 

Professional  supervision  of  rural  schools. — ^Expert  supervision  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  rural  school  efficiency.  Poorly 
trained  and  inexperienced  teachers  congregate  in  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  one-teacher  schools.  Small  schools  are  difficult  to  organize. 
They  are  either  so  crowded  as  to  render  the  teacher's  time  entirely 
inadequate,  or  so  small  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  interest.  The 
most  difficult  problems  in  organization,  discipline,  course  of  study, 
and  method  confront  the  rural  teacher.  If  left  to  meet  them  alone 
chaos  usually  results.  Careful  direction,  intelligent  advice,  and  con- 
structive criticism  are  nowhere  so  necessary  as  in  rural  schools. 
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Supervision  includes  carrying  out  a  plan  for  training  teachers  in 
service,  such  that  by  it  a  poor  corps  may  be  developed  into  a  good  one 
and  one  originally  good  may  be  made  better.  The  supervisor  must 
have  personality  and  magnetism ;  ability  to  inspire  others  with  loy- 
alty to  his  efforts  and  to  develop  that  esprit  de  corps  which  char- 
acterizes the  staff  of  an  efficient  system.  He  must  in  addition  be  able 
to  give  general  and  specific  instruction  in  carrying  out  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  the  system  through  circulars,  letters,  visits,  teachers'  meet- 
ings, and  in  all  other  ways  at  his  conmiand.  This  necessitates  close 
association  with  teachers  in  the  classroom.  They  must  be  assisted  and 
directed  specifically  in  methods  of  work,  use  of  material,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  and  other  difficult  problems  as  they  arise 
in  the  classroom.  This  can  not  be  done  through  visits  alone.  The 
supervisor  who  depends  on  this  method  of  supervision  wholly  will 
not  meet  with  real  success,  since  a  sufficient  number  of  such  visits  is 
a  physical  impossibility.  He  can  no  more  depend  on  individual  work 
than  can  the  teacher  who  has  40  children  in  one  classroom.  The 
teachers  must  be  dealt  with  in  groups  according  to  their  needs,  ability, 
training,  and  experience.  Thus  supervision  is  largely  a  matter  of 
organization  and  leadership. 

The  supervisor  is  also  a  medium  to  promote  good  understanding 
between  the  teacher  and  the  conununity.  He  works  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  of  which  each  individual  school  is 
a  component  part.*  He  has  a  broader  view  and  more  knowledge  of 
the  work  than  the  teacher,  and  is  not  hampered  so  much  by  routine 
and  detail. 

This  conception  of  supervision  is  emphasized  here  because  it  is  one 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  not  realized  in  Alabama. 
The  supervisor  is  too  often  a  visitor  giving  a  little  help  now  and 
then,  infrequent  and  not  to  the  point.  Supervisors  do  not  work  with 
a  view  to  definite  accomplishment  of  a  few  things  at  a  time,  under- 
taking more  and  more  as  the  staff  is  trained.  It  is  possible  to  progress 
along  general  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  concentrating  on  certain 
ends,  accomplishing  them  one  at  a  time.  The  system  so  supervised 
will  be  good  not  in  spots  only.  Some  schools  will,  of  course,  be  better 
than  others,  but  a  good  system  shows  definite  accomplishment  in  all 
schools,  not  in  a  few.  The  fact  that  there  are  untrained  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers  in  the  State  does  not  wholly  excuse  the  supervisor,  any 
more  than  slowness  of  some  pupils  excuses  the  teachers  for  lack  of 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  class.  These  conditions  designate  situ- 
ations or  persons  for  concentration  of  effort,  but  not  impossibility  of 
achievement.  This  statement  should  not  be  interpreted  to  imply  that 
boards  are  justified  in  employing  untrained  teachers.  Only  in  rare 
cases  can  they  be  made  wholly  satisfactory.    Supervision  should  begin 
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where  normal  school  training  leaves  off-    It  can  not  accomplish  its 
mission  fully  if  required  to  do  more. 

The  kind  of  supervision  needed  in  Alabama  can  not  be  supplied 
wholly  by  the  county  superintendent  Until  the  counties  are  better 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  and  are  supplied  with 
buildings,  equipment,  and  a  trained  teaching  force,  the  county  super- 
intendent should  be  relatively  free  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
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time  to  administration.  Grade  supervisors  to  assist  the  county  super- 
intendent are  needed  in  all  counties  at  about  the  ratio  of  1  superi'isor 
to  40  teachers.  Primary  supervisors  should  in  most  cases  be  engaged 
first,  since  observation  shows  that  the  weakness  of  the  scliool  work 
lies  largely  in  the  poor  training  given  in  the  lower  grades.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  special  subject  supervisors  for  cooking  and  sewing, 
music,  industrial  arts,  and  physical  education  should  be  secured  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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The  oommittee  desires  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  selecting  for 
this  work  persons  whose  qualifications  fit  them  for  the  demands  sug* 
gested  here.  The  supervising  officer  should  be  fitted  by  education, 
training,  and  experience  for  his  duties.  He  should  have  at  least 
four  years  of  college  work,  including  professional  training  in  super- 
vision, administration,  and  teaching  methods  in  addition  to  both 
supervising  and  teaching  experience.  He  must  combine  with  these, 
qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  ability  to  organize  teachers 
for  work  and  to  train  them  to  carry  out  his  plans.  No  motives  such 
as  those  of  friendship,  place  of  residence,  and  the  like  should  enter 
into  the  employment  of  such  important  officers.  The  board  should 
be  guided  by  personal  and  professional  qualifications  only.  Indeed 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  and  conducive  to  better  ideals  and  stand- 
ards if  part  of  the  supervisory  force  were  selected  from  outside  the 
State.  Salaries,  of  course,  must  be  liberal  enough  to  appeal  to  well- 
qualified  persons,  or  results  need  not  be  expected. 

In  35  of  the  67  counties  the  county  board  of  education  pays  a  por- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  the  home  demonstration  agents.  The  amount 
varies,  but  probably  averages  about  $500  throughout  the  State.  The 
committee  observed  the  work  of  these  agents  in  most  cases  with  par- 
ticular care  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  substantial  benefit  to  the 
schools.  Relatively  little  work  educative  in  its  quality  was  found. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  county  boards  of  education  seems  to  the 
committee  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  obtained.  In,  one 
case  the  county  agent  is  also  an  assistant  county  superintendent.  In 
the  other  counties  the  agents  rarely  work  through  the  schools  or  add 
in  any  way  to  their  efficiency.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  Jefferson 
County,  the  work  done  in  the  schools  under  direction  of  the  special 
supervisor  is  apparently  duplicated  by  county  agents  as  to  articles 
made  and  projects  taught,  though  these  differ  slightly  in  methods. 
One  county  board,  paying  a  number  of  its  teachers  $40  per  month  for 
7  months,  or  an  annual  salary  of  $280  contributes  $535  to  the  salary 
of  the  county  agent,  who  does  not  even  report  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  considers  her  responsibility  to  be  to  authori- 
ties other  than  the  county  board.  However  good  work  of  this  charac- 
ter may  be  in  its  general  influence,  it  is  not  believed  by  the  committee 
to  be  an  economical  investment  on  the  part  of  the  county  boards  of 
education  at  present,  while  they  are  so  seriously  handicapped  for 
funds.  The  first  interest  of  the  county  boards  is  the  schools.  When 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  for  trained  teachers  and  supervisors  are  se- 
cured they  may  then  afford  to  help  pay  county  agents  provided  their 
work  is  correlated  with  the  school  work  and  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  board  of  education. 

School  gites  and  grotmds. — ^The  modem  consolidated  school  is  the 
center  of  the  community  life,  education  and  recreation,  and  should 
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be  appropriately  planned  with  this  end  in  view.  A  healthful,  con- 
venient, beautiful,  and  well-drained  site  should  be  selected  for  the 
schoolhouse.  There  must  be  plenty  of  ground  for  a  garden  and  an 
■experimental  plat  where  agriculture  is  taught,  as  well  as  ample  room 
for  play.  The  buildings  should  be  properly  placed  on  the  ground 
to  allow  space  for  ball  games,  and  surrounded  by  necessary  walks, 
^ass,  and  shrubbery.  Shrubbery  of  wonderful  color  and  variety  was 
abundant  in  Alabama  during  the  visits  made  by  the  survey  committee; 
one  had  only  to  transplant  it  from  nearby  places  to  make  the  school 
yard  attractive  and  beautiful.  Yet  in  only  one  group  of  all  those 
visited  was  real  interest  in  beautifying  the  school  ground  foimd. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  proper  sites  have  not  been  se- 
lected, but  more  often  it  is  due  to  thoughtlessness  and  neglect.  Gren- 
^rally  speaking,  rural  schools  need  much  more  ground  than  they  now 
have.  No  school  should  be  placed  on  a  plot  smaller  than  5  acres,  and 
from  15  to  25  acres  arS  necessary  for  consolidated  schools  of  any  size. 

Rural  school  budldmgs. — ^The  quality  of  school  instruction  is  in- 
'fluenced  by  the  teaching  background  furnished  by  the  immediate 
:School  environment  and  the  interest  in  the  community.  A  com- 
munity's attitude  toward  education  may  be  measured,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  by  the  generosity  with  which  it  furnishes  suitable 
.buildings  and  equipment  and  provides  for  their  upkeep  and  proper 
maintenance.  If  the  public  is  indifferent  it  may  expect  this  indif- 
ference to  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  and  the  children. 
Moreover,  a  competent,  self-respecting  teacher,  with  the  right  ideals 
for  a  schoolroom,  will  not  accept  a  position  in  a  community  which 
"does  not  show  enough  interest  in  the  school  to  furnish  a  building 
which  satisfies  at  least  the  minimum  requirements  of  comfort  and 
•convenience  and  which  can  not  be  made  an  attractive  place  in  which 
the  children  and  teacher  may  take  pride.  Mark  Hopkins  and  a 
log  may  have  been  very  well  before  the  days  of  modem  arrange- 
ments for  convenience  and  sanitation  in  schoolhouses.  At  present 
the  demand  for  trained  teachers  exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  not  neces- 
,sary  to  suffer  the  handicaps  of  unsanitary  buildings  and  poor  equip- 
ment. Good  teachers  seek  positions  in  a  community  which  offers 
favorable  conditions  for  school  work  and  superintendents  can  not 
persuade  them  to  accept  positions  in  entirely  unattractive  and  un- 
^equipped  buildings. 

This  is,  however,  but  one  phase  of  the  matter.  Children  are  en- 
titled to  be  housed  during  school  hours  and  school  days  in  buildings 
which  are  at  least  comfortable  and  sanitary  and  which  have  the 
•equipment  necessary  for  good  work.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
the  rural  school  should  set  high  standards  of  hygiene.  Rural  com- 
munities lack  boards  of  health  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  and 
regulations  prevalent  in  cities.    The  record  for  disease  and  mor- 
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tality  ia  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  city.  Therefore,  the 
school  should  not  only  protect  the  physical  well-being  of  the  chil- 
dren but  should  educate  the  tast«3  of  the  community  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  better  conditions. 

STANDARD  RATIO  OF  GLASS  AREA 
TO  FLOOR  SPACE  ai«>  MEDIAN  RATIOS 
K)R  THREE  GROUPS.  «^. ALABAMA  SCHOOLS 

ACCEPTED  STANDARD  MEDIAN  FOH  1445  SCHOOIS 


MEDIAN  TOR  554  3CH00I5       MEDIAN  FOR  1166  SCHOOLS. 


School  buildings  in  Alabama  do  not  conform  to  these  ideals.  The 
majority  of  them  are  left-overs  from  the  time  when  money  for 
schoolhouses  was  obtained  by  subscription  and  the  buildings  built 
by  the  nei^borhood  carpenter  or  volunteers.  Less  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  baildings  observed  by  the  committees  were  painted,  although 
paint  would  have  been  well  worth  the  money  spent  for  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  preservation  alone,  since  practically  all  the  buildings 
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are  frame.  Stoves  are  almost  universally  unjacketed  and  the  pipes 
in  bad  condition.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger  new  buildings  have 
ventilating  and  heating  facilities.  Members  of  the  committee  made 
their  visits  during  the  pleasant  days  of  the  early  spring,  but  were 
impressed  with  the  probability  of  inadequate  heat  and  ventilation 
which  must  prevail  during  the  cold  months.  Cross  lighting,  insuf- 
ficient lighting,  improper  window  placing,  or  the  absence  of  shades 
endanger  the  eyes  of  the  children  in  80  per  cent  of  the  buildings 
visited. 

Very  few,  even  of  the  new  buildings,  have  separate  auditoriums. 
It  is  a  common  practice  among  two  or  three,  or  even  eight  and  nine 
room  schools,  to  fit  the  building  with  folding  doors  of  some  kind 
that  admit  of  opening  two  or  more  rooms  into  one  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  auditorium.  This  is  very  well  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, but  is  unsatisfactory,  especially  for  large,  well-planned,  and 
expensive  buildings.  In  the  first  place  there  are  few  which  fit  or 
close  satisfactorily.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  sound-proof,  are  often 
unsightly  and  occupy  space  which,  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
seating,  should  be  used  for  blackboards.  It  was  noticeable,  too,  that 
in  many  new  buildings  the  rooms  provided  for  special  work  such  as 
manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing,  were  not  appropriate  in  size, 
shape,  location,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
At  the  same  cost,  or  a  trifling  additional  cost,  many  school  conveni- 
ences such  as  closets  and  cloakrooms  can  be  provided  if  the  matter 
is  given  due  consideration  before  the  building  is  completed.  These 
and  similar  matters  indicate  that  some  one  who  makes  a  special  study 
of  school  architecture  should  be  employed  in  the  State  department 
of  education  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  all  cases 
where  school  buildings  are  being  constructed. 

The  committee  believes  it  worth  while  for  those  intrusted  with  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses  to  give  more  serious  considerations  to 
the  use  of  basements.  Ordinarily,  a  given  amount  of  room  in  a 
basement  is  not  so  expensive  as  it  is  above  ground,  and  useful  space 
may  be  secured  in  this  way  at  relatively  small  cost.  Basements  add 
to  the  substantial  appearance  and  wear  of  buildings,  and  shield  them 
from  moisture  and  unwholesome  ground  air.  If  light  and  well- 
constructed,  they  supply  additional  room  for  storage  of  fuel  and 
supplies;  a  location  for  toilets,  and  for  play  rooms  where  directed 
exercises,  games,  and  gymnastics  may  be  held  during  inclement 
weather. 

The  condition  of  repair  found  in  the  buildings  visited  was  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory.  Wooden  steps  as  approaches  to  buildings  are 
very  common  and  in  most  cases  were  foimd  broken  or  with  boards 
missing.  The  majority  of  schools  are  not  painted,  inside  or  out. 
Blackboards  are  unfit  for  use,  cracked  and  shiny  and  broken  in  many 
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places.  Shades  are  torn  and  hanging  half  off  the  rollers.  Window 
glass  are  broken,  and  a  general  appearance  of  neglect,  misuse,  and 
lack  of  care  is  prevalent  in  the  counties  visited.  It  may  be  added 
that  not  all  of  these  bad  conditions  are  due  to  lack  of  money.  Often 
failure  to  make  buildings  wholesome  and  attractive  is  due  more  to 
lack  of  intelligence  and  vigorous  supervision  than  to  lack  of  money. 
Opportunities  are  not  always  utilized,  because  definite  guidance  and 
suggestion  are  wanting.  Ideals  on  the  part  of  supervisors  and 
teachers  are  as  necessary  as  money. 

Deplorable  condition  of  authvUdings. — Outbuildings  are  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  part  of  the  school  plant.  Wood  and  coal  sheds 
which  might  well  replace  the  disfiguring  piles  of  fuel  in  the  halls, 
around  the  stoves,  and  under  the  house  would  add  to  the  appearance 
of  a  large  number  of  schools.  A  schoolhouse  with  no  basement  is 
unsightly  in  itself  and  is  much  worse  in  appearance  if  made  the 
storehouse  for  unused  and  broken  desks,  chairs,  and  the  like  and  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  coal  and  wood  house  in  addition. 

THIS    CONDITION    REQUIRES   IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION  ! 
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The  committee  is  convinced  that  school  officers  and  the  people  of 
rural  districts  in  Alabama  have  not  a  full  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance, both  morally  and  physically,  of  furnishing  schools  with 
toilets  which  are  and  can  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary.  The  data  col- 
lected from  the  teachers  show  in  itself  a  serious  condition.  Yet 
observation  proves  that  the  real  situation  is  even  worse.  Many 
of  the  toilets  reported  do  not  comply  with  the  simplest  require- 
ments of  decenqy  and  privacy.  Some  of  those  which  furnish 
shelter  are  in  a  condition  altogether  indescribable.  Outside  toilets 
are  objects  of  degradation  for  the  rowdies  of  the  community  and  even 
for  the  boys  of  the  school.  Obscene  markings  add  to  the  conditions 
of  filth.  Many  teachers  questioned  about  the  care  of  the  toilets 
answered  that  they  themselves  had  not  visited  them,  and  they  had  not 
been  cleaned  during  the  school  year. 

In  one  county  in  which  new  toilets  had  been  installed,  which  were 
therefore  in  fair  condition,  no  pits  had  been  dug  nor  any  provision 
made  for  the  use  of  chemicals.  Such  conditions  become  in  a  few 
months  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children  and  the  commimity. 
Authorities  concede  that  no  permanent  relief  may  be  looked  for 
from  hookworm  or  typhoid  fever  until  sanitary  toilets  are  used.    If 
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these  were  not  supplied  in  the  homes,  as  so  many  teachers  explained^ 
the  matter  is  of  still  greater  importance*  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  good,  sanitary,  decent  toilet  system  if  installed  in  the  schools 
will  in  time  improve  standards  in  this  respect  for  the  homes.  When 
necessary,  children  should  be  taught  the  proper  upkeep  of  toilets.  It 
is  a  good  lesson  in  health  and  community  civics.  Whatever  neighbor- 
hood conditions  may  be,  the  schools,  in  order  to  set  standards  of 
decency  and  decorum,  must  have  toilets  which  are  above  reproach. 

Condition  of  cleanliness  and  order  m  the  schools, — ^It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  educating  children  except  in  surroundings  that  exemplify 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  cleanliness  and  order.  One  can  not  conceive 
of  teachers  and  children  sitting  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  disorder  and 
accomplishing  anything  even  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  elementary 
education.  Yet  this  was  found  almost  universally  in  the  school- 
rooms visited  throughout  the  State.  The  visitor  is  repelled  by  the 
( ondition  of  the  room,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  unbiased  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Sweeping  is  often  done  by  the 
children  during  the  recess  or  noon  hour.  Sometimes  the  visitor 
waited  outside  the  building  for  the  process  to  be  accomplished. 
Sweeping  mixtures,  oils,  dust  cloths,  etc.,  are  not  used  to  any  extent. 
Sweepings  are  frequently  left  under  stoves,  bookcases,  or  other  con- 
venient pieces  of  furniture.  Comers  were  full  of  dust-collecting 
trash.  Bookcases,  and  sometimes  teachers'  desks,  were  piled  with 
debris. 

The  following  from  an  observer's  notes  is  an  example  of  a  very 
prevalent,  if  not  typical  condition : 

A  bookcase  relatively  new  contained  books  in  disorder,  and  of  twa 
glass  doors,  one  was  broken.  On  top,  covered  with  dust,  were  the 
following :  A  globe,  a  phonograph  record,  an  old  salt  box,  two  books,^ 
three  old  half-used  notebooks,  a  glass  with  faded  flowers  and  a  little 
water,  a  plate,  a  tin  pail,  a  torn  shade,  a  chalk  box,  a  screw  driver. 

Unfortunately,  carelessness  of  this  kind  is  not  confined  to  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  teachers.  Graduates  of  normal  schools 
and  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  were  among  the  worst  of- 
fenders. Members  of  the  committee  visiting  these  institutions  found 
little  encouragement  for  the  expectation  that  teachers  graduated 
from  them  would  establish  better  conditions  or  instill  higher  ideals 
in  this  respect.  Rural  schools  can  not  touch  the  lives  of  children  nor 
train  a  generation  of  people  who  appreciate  better  living  for  country 
folk  if  the  schools  continue  such  gross  neglect  of  these  matters  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  education  and  refined  living.  Moreover,  con- 
sidered only  from  the  physical  side,  dust  is  the  abiding  place  of 
germs ;  and,  when  stirred  up  in  clouds  during  the  school  day  or  left 
to  accumulate  in  unused  places  where  a  breath  of  air  may  lift  it  to  the 
breathing  line,  it  becomes  dangerous  to  health. 
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The  classroonu — The  modem  schoolroom  is  a.  workshop,  a  study, 
and  a  living  room.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  pleasant  place  to  work 
in,  should  have  books  and  materials  for  study,  and  should  be  as  beau- 
tiful to  live  in  as  a  favored  home.    Not  that  it  should  be  like  the 
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home,  but  as  well  adapted  to  its  purposes.  The  classroom  furnishes 
the  inmiediate  background  for  instruction  and  conditions  its  quality 
as  mudi  as  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

Besides  a  clean  room,  well  aired,  lighted,  heated,  and  made  com- 
fortable, a  minimum  amount  of  equipment  is  necessary.    Good  seat- 
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ing  arrangements  should  be  furnished;  adjustable  desks  are  best; 
others  should  be  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  children  they  accommodate. 
There  should  be  a  good  globe ;  such  maps  as  are  needed  to  illustrate 
the  subject  matter  studied ;  supplementary  and  reference  books  suit- 
able to  the  grade;  good  blackboards,  properly  placed;  illustrative 
and  handwork  materials;  and  at  least  one  unabridged  dictionary, 
even  if  the  children  are  supplied  with  smaller  ones  at  their  desks.  The 
committee  found  the  schools  in  the  State  very  poorly  equipped,  judged 
by  the  above — ^a  very  modest  standard.  Slate  blackboards  were  found 
in  one  school  only.  Some  counties  are  placing  a  fair  quality  of  boards 
such  as  hyloplate  and  beaver  board  in  all  the  schools.  This  at  least 
should  be  required  if  better  ones  can  not  be  obtained.  The  shiny, 
unpainted,  worn  and  broken  boards,  commonly  found,  are  a  severe 
test  to  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  can  not  be  used  effectively  by  the 
teacher.  In  many  cases  the  children  are  housed  in  large  rooms  suit- 
able only  for  haUs,  with  a  blackboard  on  the  stage  too  far  away  to 
be  seen  by  the  children.  This  in  itself  renders  the  building  unfit  for 
use.  There  is  a  great  need  throughout  the  State  for  a  far  more  liberal 
allowance  for  all  equipment,  particularly  good  blackboards. 

Globes  and  maps  are  very  necessary,  and  are  rarely  found  in  the 
schools.  Less  than  10  per  cent  were  supplied  with  both.  Observers 
found  teachers  teaching  latitude  and  longitude  without  globe,  map, 
or  blackboard.  Sometimes  none  were  supplied.  Sometimes  teachers 
were  so  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  material  that  they  tried  to  teach 
all  subjects  without  illustration.  Supply  closets,  supplementary  and 
reference  material  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  Even  schools  with 
State  libraries  have  no  supplementary  readers  or  the  most  necessary 
reference  books.  In  some  schools  in  which  secondary  grades  are 
taught  there  is  fair  equipment  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and 
sewing,  and  a  laboratory  for  agriculture  and  chemistry,  but  no  globe, 
map,  dictionary,  or  encyclopedia  for  the  elementary  grades.  In  one 
school  a  seventh  grade  class  in  geography  was  observed  studying  the 
comparative  size,  climate,  and  surface  of  the  European  countries  and 
the  United  States ;  no  reference  material  of  any  sort  or  globe  or  map 
was  at  hand.  There  was,  in  the  same  school,  a  so-called  "school 
library  "  of  several  hundred  books,  good  bookcases,  and  office  furni- 
ture valued  at  $450.  The  committee  does  not  wish  to  imply  that 
libraries  and  office  furniture  are  not  important  and  valuable.  It 
wishes  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  intelligent  selection  and  the  impor- 
tance of  using  good  judgment  in  securing  supplies  and  equipment — 
the  simple  and  most  necessary  things  first. 

DaSly  dttendance  in  the  rwral  schools. — Something  of  the  effective- 
ness of  a  school  system  may  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
utilized  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  A  well  organized  and  ad- 
ministered system  will  enroll  a  lai^e  percentage  of  the  school  popu- 
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lation  and  keep  them  in  regular  attendance  throughout  the  school 
term.  To  this  end  the  school  organization,  compulsory  attendance 
law,  and  popular  interest  contribute. 

As  one  measure  of  daily  attendance  the  committee  noted  in  a  large 
number  of  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  visited  the  actual  member- 
ship of  the  school  at  one  time  and  actual  number  present  on  the  day 
of  the  visit.  The  result  is  shown  in  Tables  13  and  14.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  many  cases  the  absentees  outnumber  those  present.  The  data 
were  collected  at  a  time  of  year  when  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
children  to  be  present.  Near.the  close  of  the  term  parents  and  chil- 
dren know  that  promotion  depends  on  constant  attendance.  The  ex- 
cuse of  helping  with  farm  work  offered  in  many  cases  is  untenable 
and  entirely  insufficient  to  explain  absence  among  smaller  as  well  as 
larger  children  and  in  nonf arming  as  well  as  farming  communities. 
Of  course,  teachers,  however  good,  can  not  achieve  results  unless 
children  attend  school  with  reasonable  regularity. 

Classroom  instruction. — ^The  committee  observed  several  hundred 
teachers  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Of  these,  70  per  cent  were 
practically  untrained.  While  many  of  those  included  in  the  above  had 
had  some  normal  training,  it  was  not  enough  to  influence  their  teach- 
ing in  any  marked  degree.  Approximately  two-thirds  were  teach* 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were  visited.  The 
majority  had  some  teaching  experience,  but  it  was  obtained  in  most 
cases  in  unsupervised  systems,  and  was  therefore  as  apt  to  be  useless* 
or  even  harmful,  through  the  establishment  of  incorrect  habits  of 
procedure,  as  valuable.     , 

Wliile  the  final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  school  is  found  in  the 
quality  of  the  classroom  instruction,  one  must  keep  in  mind,  in  judg- 
ing it,  the  contributory  circumstances  which  condition  it.  Among 
rural  schools  there  is  practically  no  supervision  worthy  of  being 
characterized  as  professional.  The  teachers  must  depend  for  asso- 
ciation, inspiration,  and  encouragement  on  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  educational  ideals  and  methods  entirely  on  them- 
selves. Under  such  conditions  much  can  not  be  expected  except  from 
highly  trained,  efficient,  and  experienced  teachers  of  which  there  are 
very  few.  Classrooms  are  as  above  described  with  little  equipment, 
and  presenting  an  appearance  of  general  disorder  and  carelessness. 
The  teacher  in  the  typical  Alabama  rural  schools  may  justly  be  com- 
pared so  far  as  surroundings  are  concerned  to  the  farm  house  keeper, 
isolated  socially  and  spiritually  and  without  modem  conveniences  or 
ideals  of  living.  Under  such  circumstances  work  which  should  be 
pleasant  and  inspiring  becomes  dull  drudgery.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  exceptional  conditions!  and  exceptional  teachers,  but  the  system 
as  a  whole  must  be  pictured  as  described. 
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The  spirit  of  the  teaching  force  is  not  above  what  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  such  surroundings.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  teachers 
with  proper  ideals  and  self-respect  would  tolerate  conditions  ob- 
served. Cleanliness,  at  least,  is  always  possible.  The  teaching  corps 
as  a  whole  lacks  ideals,  energy,  aggressiveness,  and  that  inspiring 
attitude,  which,  when  it  exists,  compensates  in  part  at  least  for  the 
lack  of  professional  and  scientific  qualities  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. One  may  be  capable,  interested,  and  interesting  in  his  work, 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  possible  means  to  become  a  better 
teacher,  obviously  watching  for  and  profiting  by  his  own  failures, 
even  though  he  lacks  professional  training,  skill,  or  an  education 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  schoolroom.  This  is  the  thing,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  called  professional  spirit,  one  misses  even 
more  than  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  school 
day  is  a  monotonous  routine  of  formal  memorizing  of  lessons.  There 
is  no  interest,  inspiration  of  vision,  beyond  the  completion  of  the 
formal  day  of  hearing  recitations. 

It  is  practically  useless  and  impossible  under  such  circumstances 
to  discuss  the  instruction  observ-ed  in  relation  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  teaching.  Modem  ideas  and  methods  are  quite  disregarded, 
and  do  not  apparently  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  majority 
of  teachers.  The  recitation  is  a  lesson-hearing  process  in  which  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  memorize  the  material  found  in  the  textbook 
'and  repeat  it.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  is  himself  unfamiliar  with 
it,  and  entirely  unprepared  either  as  to  subject  matter  or  methods  of 
instruction.  He  merely  attempts  to  follow  the  text  closely  enough 
to  find  out  that  the  pupils'  effort  is  either  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
The  result  is  approved  or  disapproved  without  much  spirit,  and  no 
incentive  to  do  better  or  help  in  ways  of  doing  it  are  given  to  the 
pupil.  Assignments  observed  were  always  by  pages  or  lessons.  Dis- 
cussions or  explanations  of  causes  were  rare;  interruptions  by  the 
children  at  their  seats  frequent ;  drill  lessons  were  slow  and  monoto- 
nous; reading  expressionless  and  apparently  not  imderstood  by  the 
readers  or  of  interest  to  them.  History  was  simply  reading  the 
textbook,  often  very  poorly,  or  memorizing  it.  Geography  followed 
the  questions  in  the  book,  and  grammar  was  the  learning  of  a  few 
definitions  in  book  terms. 

Neither  story  telling,  dramatization,  music,  art,  physical  education, 
nor  any  sort  of  industrial  or  vocational  education  was  found  except 
in  one  county.  Oral  work  as  a  method  of  teaching  language  and  lit- 
erature was  not  observed.  There  was  no  silent  reading,  though  this 
is  more  important  than  oral  reading.  The  value  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial, of  seat  and  industrial  work,  and  of  correlation  among  subjects 
is  entirely  overlooked.    These  are  mentioned  merely  as  examples  of 
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the  omissions,  with  no  attempt  to  enmnerate  them  all.  Discipline, 
in  the  sense  of  preservation  of  an  atmosphere  of  work  rather  than 
one  of  idleness,  is  very  poor.  School  tasks  are  accomplished  not  so 
much  in  the  spirit  of  joyous  work  or  play  as  in  the  spirit  of  drudgery. 
Idleness  among  children  not  reciting  is  prevalent.  The  kind  of  teach- 
ing which  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  initiative  or  encourages  the  use 
of  judgment  is  rarely  found.  Discrimination  between  items  of  im- 
portance and  those  of  little  value  is  not  common  even  among  teach- 
ers. There  is  practically  no  effort  to  teach  it  or  to  help  the  children 
to  interpret  and  learn  through  the  things  of  immediate  interest  in 
their  surroundings.  Teachers  were  rarely  able  to  give  the  pupils 
help  in  regard  to  better  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  next  lesson. 
The  observer  left  most  classes  with  a  deep-seated  impression  that  the 
teachers  had  given  little  thought  to  methods  of  instruction  other  than 
those  concerned  with  memorizing  the  material  found  in  the  various 
textbooks  used. 

One  unfortunate  circumstance  which  leads  to  lack  of  professional 
spirit  and  interest  is  the  itinerancy  of  the  teachers.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  confined  to  Alabama,  but  it  is  accentuated  here  by  low  salaries, 
poor  buildings,  the  general  lack. of  interest,  and  failure  to  provide 
proper  equipment.  The  notes  of  one  observer  show  that  68  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  one  county  observed  were  teaching  for  the  first 
time  in  their  respective  positions.  Naturally,  there  is  little  tendency 
to  establish  a  reputation  when  one  moves  about  constantly. 

The  rate  with  which  children  are  promoted  and  the  rapidity  and 
success  with  which  they  progress  through  the  grades  show  that  the 
plan  of  organization,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing which  prevail  need  fundamental  change  and  improvement.  The 
promotion  rate  is  much  lower  than  it  should  be,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades  and  the  rate  of  retardation  is  excessive.  See  Table  15. 
General  school  experience  and  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  as  well 
as  observation  convince  the  committee  that  irregular  attendance  is  a 
leading  cause.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  attendance 
law  is  inadequate  and  poorly  enforced,  but  by  no  means  wholly  to  this 
cause.  A  very  general  lack  of  school  interest,  poor  teaching,  and  a 
course  of  study  not  practical  enough  in  its  appeal  to  the  interests  of 
the  community  and  the  children  are  more  determining  influences. 
Permanent  improvement  must  come  through  a  general  toning  up  of 
the  system  in  all  directions.  Unfortunately,  the  teachers  are  not 
always  careful  to  set  an  example  of  regularity  and  promptness. 
Rooms  are  generally  in  disorder.  Programs  are  not  complied  with. 
Recesses  are  given  when  convenient  instead  of  at  the  regular  periods. 
Such  irregularities  as  these  were  commonly  observed  by  the  com- 
mittee.   Such  laxness  of  organization  and  maintenance  does  not  add 
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to  the  respect  which  the  people  have  for  the  school,  nor  aid  in  their 
sympathetic  cooperation  toward  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory-attendance  law. 

Proposed  reorgaruzation  of  school  grades. — ^The  schools  of  the 
State  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  7  elementary  and  4  secondary 
grades.  The  aim  of  this  organization  is  apparently  to  cut  the  usual 
12-year  course  1  year  and  accomplish  practically  the  same  amount  of 
work.  Very  few  of  the  newer  subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing  and 
vocational  arts,  recreation,  and  the  like  were  found  in  the  rural 
courses.  The  county  high  schools  in  many  instances  offer  vocational 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training.  Industrial  and 
commercial  subjects  are  not  given.  The  secondary  work  is  of  the  old 
formal  type,  e.  g.,  4  years  of  mathematics  was  found  very  generally. 
Often  the  one-teacher  schools  include  in  their  courses  8,  9,  and  10 
grades. 

Naturally  the  work  is  badly  done,  not  only  in  the  upper  grades, 
but  throughout.  Forty-minute  periods  for  the  high-school  classes 
mean  all  too  many  5,  10,  and  15  minute  periods  in  the  elementary 
classes.  The  division  of  grades  and  work  among  teachers  is  entirely 
unequal,  and  in  favor  of  the  high-school  pupils,  who  are  always  fewer 
in  number,  but  whose  demands  on  the  teacher's  time  for  both  prepara- 
tion and  recitation  are  correspondingly  greater.  As  an  example  of 
this  tendency,  a  case  may  be  cited,  of  a  one-teacher  school,  including 
8  grades,  in  which  the  visitors  heard  a  30-minute  recitation  in  Latin 
with  one  pupil.  Few  of  the  teachers  of  high-school  subjects  visited 
were  prepared  for  high-school  work.  To  give  one  illustration,  a 
principal  of  a  10-grade  school  visited,  who  happened  just  then  to  be 
conducting  a  class  in  geometry,  was  a  "graduate"  of  a  10-grade 
school  and  of  no  higher  school.    Similar  instances  are  not  uncommon. 

Under  these  conditions  good  school  work  can  not  be. expected. 
The  pupils  in  the  high-school  grades  were  usually  found  struggling 
with  topics  in  arithmetic  and  formal  grammar,  which  should  have 
been  mastered  in  the  seventh  grade  or  below.  One  class  observed, 
"  juniors "  in  a  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work,  were 
responding  poorly  to  the  teacher's  efforts  to  explain  how"  to  differ- 
entiate among  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences.  The  physics 
classes  observed  in  schools  of  this  kind  were  all  of  the  textbook 
variety.  No  equipment  for  science  was  found  outside  of  county  high 
schools,  and  often  very  little  in  these.  In  fact,  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion lends  itself  to  superficial  work  all  along  the  line. 

Other  indications  of  the  need  of  reorganization  and  a  new  course 
of  study  are  foimd  in  the  age-grade  data  compiled  in  Tables  3,  4, 
and  6.  Not  all  overage  children  are  necessarily  retarded,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  them  are.  The  unusual  number  of  these  children  in 
Alabama  is  due  in  part  to  poor  attendance,  as  has  been  explained. 
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However,  this  does  not  account  for  all  of  it  nor  for  the  low  rate  of 
promotion.  The  latter  is  especially  serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
attendance  drops  off  so  heavily  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  classes 
therefore  consist  of  selected  pupils  among  the  total  who  should  be  in 
the  grade.  Again  the  promotion  rate  is  lower  in  the  first  than  in  any 
other  grade,  reversing  the  normal  order.  There  is  very  little  reason 
for  nonpromotion  in  the  lower  grades.  Its  existence  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  Alabama  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  end-of-the-term  ab- 
sentees and  irregular  attendants  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
repeat  the  whole  instead  of  part  of  the  work  of  the  grade.  It  follows 
that  such  children  rarely  stay  in  school  long  enough  to  complete  the 
whole  course.  Again,  if  the  system  were  elastic  and  adaptable  enough 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  individual  needs  there  would  be  a  larger 
group  of  accelerates.  The  proportion  is  pitifully  small.  It  can  not 
'  be  that  there  are  so  few  really  capable  children.  It  must  be  due  to 
too  much  rigidity  in  the  organization  and  a  course  whose  require- 
ments are  not  fitted  to  the  interests  or  ability  of  the  children. 

The  9ix^  three^  and  three  plan, — ^The  committee  recommends  that 
the  present  7-4  year  plan  be  abandoned,  and  the  6-3-3  plan  be 
adopted.  The  first  six  years  for  tlie  elementary  grades,  the  follow- 
ing three  for  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  fiinal  three  years  for  the 
senior  high  school.  No  one  or  two  teacher  schools  should  now 
attempt  more  than  the  6  elementary  school  grades ;  later  four  teachers 
might  be  required  for  any  school  having  9  grades.  The  junior  high 
school  may  be  established  in  schools  which  are  large  enough  to  em- 
ploy four  or  more  teachers.  They  sliould  be  so  located  that  children 
in  the  country  too  far  to  walk,  may  be  transported  in  wagons  or 
motor  trucks.  The  distance  for  transportation  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  is  feasible  when  transporting  the  younger  children  of 
the  elementary  grades.  The  equipment  necessary  for  efficient  junior 
high-school  work  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  larger  buildings 
now  in  the  course  of  construction  and  the  modem  ones  of  recent 
construction  are  appropriate  and  adequate  in  most  cases  or  can 
easily  be  made  so. 

The  senior  high  schools  will  require  more  equipment  and  teachers 
who  have  at  least  four  years  of  college  training,  and  who  have 
majored  in  the  subjects  they  expect  to  teach.  Some  such  teachers 
are  needed  also  in  junior  high  schools,  but  graduates  of  class  A 
normal  schools  will  be  eligible  as  teachers  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  work.  One  or  two  senior  high  schools  will  be  sufficient  in  the 
majority  of  counties  and  will  probably  be  as  many  as  one  county  can 
afford  to  equip  and  maintain  on  an  effective  basis.  Senior  high 
schools  should,  by  all  means,  be  located  as  favorably  as  possible  for 
easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  county  and  the  board  of  education 
should  make  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  transport  or 
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house  students  from  remote  portions  of  the  county.  A  suggestive 
plan  for  the  organization  of  a  county  on  the  6-3-3  basis  is  pictured 
in  figure  16. 

A  new  and  quite  different  course  of  study  will  be  necessary  in 
order  that  this  plan  may  meet  its  full  possibilities.  The  first  6 
grades  will  as  now  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  fundamentals. 
Topics  for  teaching  purposes  should  be  organized  in  relation  to  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  experiences  and  environment  of  the 
children  from  rural  Alabama.  The  course  should  not  ignore,  as  it 
now  does,  the  distinctly  modem  phases  of  education.  Music  and  liter- 
ature, the  fine  and  industrial  arts  should  be  taught  with  emphasis 
on  appreciation.  Nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  and  school 
gardening,  play  and  recreation,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  some  form 
of  industrial  work  or  sewing,  dramatization  and  story  telling  should 
all  have  generous  provision  in  the  course.  It  should  aim  especially 
to  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Among  other  things,  it  should  impress  upon 
thenx  the  idea  that  memorization  of  the  textbook  is  not  the  aim  of 
school  education.  This  familiar  textbook  tendency  is  a  serious 
matter  in  the  State.  It  may  account,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for 
the  lack  of  vital,  aggresive  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  schools. 

The  course  should  set  up  ideals  and  standards  and  be  definitely 
and  specifically  planned  to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the 
schools  and  communities  of  the  State.  It  must  be  revised  frequently 
as  conditions  change  and  materials  are  tried  and  proved  in  the  school- 
room. It  should  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  free  adaptation  and 
supplementing  under  the  direction  •of  county  supervisors.  A  good 
course  of  study  is  the  result  of  constantly  conducted  and  directed 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  specialists  in  subject 
matter  and  methods. 

The  junior  high  school  grades  should  include  some  electives,  but 
because  children  at  this  age  are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  decide  for 
themselves,  the  list  of  required  subjects  should  be  long  and  that 
of  electives  short.  The  latter  may  be  increased  the  second  and 
third  year.  The  required  subjects  in  the  junior  high  school 
should  include  at  least  three  years  of  English,  two  of  mathe- 
matics, three  years  of  history,  including  European  beginnings 
and  advanced  American  history,  one  year  of  civics  and  com- 
munity civics,  one  year  of  geography  and  elementary  science,  three 
years  of  physical  education,  one  year  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and 
three  years  each  of  music,  art,  and  current  events.  It  may  also  in- 
clude some  of  the  following,  the  remaining  ones  to  be  offered  as  elec- 
tives: Home  economics,  industrial  arts,  agriculture  and  one  or  two 
other  sciences,  animal  husbandry,  vocational  guidance,  commercial 
subjects,  Latin,  and  two  modern  languages.    The  senior  high  school 
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course  should  continue  the  vocational  and  academic  courses  hegun  in 
the  junior  high  school,  with  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  in  view. 
All  senior  high  schools  should  prepare  for  college  and  give  some  de- 
gree of  preparation  for  the  chosen  vocational  field, 

IDEAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PORTION  OF  A  COUNTY 
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Fio.  16. 

Progress  in  school  consolidation. — Progress  in  school  consolidation 
in  Alabama  began  with  the  new  law  for  the  county  unit  of  adminis- 
tration enacted  in  1915.  Prior  to  that  time  consolidation  of  schools 
and  transportation  of  pupils  were  confined  to  two  counties,  Mobile 
and  Sumter.  This  law  gives  to  county  boards  of  education  full 
authority  to  fix  boundaries  of  school  districts,  locate  schools,  provide 
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for  transportation  of  pupils,  and  engage  teachers.  Since  its  passage 
at  least  one  consolidation  has  been  effected  in  each  of  48  of  the  67 
counties.  Seven  counties,  Conecuh,  Escambia,  Jefferson,  Lauderdale, 
Madison,  Montgomery,  and  Monroe,  have  made  notable  progress 
either  in  the  number  of  consolidations  actually  accomplished,  or  in 
the  adoption  by  the  county  board  of  a  program  outlining  plans  for 
the  future.  Among  the  best  consolidations  may  be  mentioned  Five 
Points,  in  Chambers  County;  Pike  Koad,  Montgomery  County; 
Riverton,  Madison  County ;  Alliance  and  Comer,  Jefferson  County ; 
Marbury,  Autauga  County ;  Wagarville,  Washington  County. 

There  are  at  present  208  consolidated  schools  in  the  State,  of  which 
141  are  in  the  open  country,  58  in  rural  villages,  and  9  in  towns  and 
cities. 

The  school  farm  or  experimental  plot  has  as  yet  gained  little  head- 
way as  a  part  of  the  school  plant  in  Alabama.  The  average  area  of 
land  on  which  consolidated  schools  have  been  erected  is  four  acres. 
Only  2  per  cent  have  additional  acreage  for  farm  purposes.  How- 
ever, a  movement  is  under  way  which  it  is  hoped  will  accomplish  the 
purchase  of  larger  plots.  A  few  of  the  county  boards  are  insisting 
on  the  donation  of  larger  tracts  as  one  consideration  for  the  location 
and  erection  of  consolidated  school  buildings. 

Practically  all  buildings  are  woodea  structures,  built  according  to 
the  State  plans.  The  fimds  are  obtained  by  public  subscription 
raised  in  local  communities,  supplemented  by  State  aid.  A  few,  32 
per  cent  to  be  exact,  have  separate  auditoriums.  The  number  sup- 
plied with  live  stock,  farm  machinery,  and  equipment  for  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  and  shop  work  is  negligible.  Only  12  are 
supplied  with  teachers'  homes,  each  of  which  is  erected  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  occupied  by  a  principal  engaged  for  12  months.  Better 
plants  are  difficult  to  obtain  under  present  conditions  since  there  is 
no  legal  way  to  issue  bonds  or  interest-bearing  warrants  to  obtain 
money  for  use  in  constructing  and  equipping  buildings. 

Transportation  is  provided  in  the  majority  of  the  consolidated 
schools.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  in  all  cases  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers. Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  reduces  tardiness  and  encourages  better 
attendance.  At  present  there  are  123  transportation  wagons  convey- 
ing 2,601  children  daily.  The  average  distance  is  four  and  one-tenth 
miles  and  the  average  daily  cost  is  14  cents  per  pupil.  There  are  123 
drivers  employed,  88  of  whom  were  selected  by  means  of  competitive 
bids.  They  receive,  on  an  average,  $59  per  month.  Eighty-three  or 
two-thirds  of  the  transportation  vehicles  are  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals, usually  the  drivers.  Forty-one,  the  remaining  third,  are 
owned  by  the  boards  of  education.  Bonds  are  not  required  except 
by  about  25  per  cent  of  the  employing  boards.  The  amount  of  the 
bond  required  is  usually  $200. 
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Unfortunately,  exact  data  concerning  education,  salaries,  tenure  of 
teachers,  length  of  term  and  attendance  are  not  obtainable  because 
records  have  been  kept  only  since  1917.  Such  information  as  can  be 
obtained  indicates  that  teachers  with  more  experience  and  with  better 
academic  and  professional  training  are  employed  since  consolidation. 
In  Mobile  County  the  length  of  service  of  teachers  employed  under 
consolidation  is  four  and  eight-tenths  years,  while  under  the  old  sys- 
tem it  was  one  and  four-tenths  years. 

The  length  of  term  in  consolidated  schools  has  increased  25  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  old  system.  The  average  salary  of  prin- 
cipals has  increased  from  $560  to  $990,  and  of  teachers  from  $350  to 
$540.  The  increases  are  due  both  to  lengthening  of  terms  and  higher 
salaries.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  new  over  the  old  system  is 
12.5  per  cent  in  counties  from  which  data  are  obtainable. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  outlook  for  extending  consolidation 
in  Alabama  is  very  good.  The  laws  are  favorable,  the  county  boards 
as  a  rule  are  alive  to  its  value,  and  the  people  are  appreciative  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  better  school  facilities  for  their  children 
through  consolidation  than  in  any  other  way.  The.  State  is- an  ideal 
one  so  far  as  climatic  conditions  are  concerned,  the  people  not  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  territory,  but  concentrated  in  communities  to  a 
great  degree,  and  the  farmers  are  in  need  of  the  social  and  economic 
influences  exerted  by  the  best  consolidated  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  great  need  is  for  money  enough  to  equip  and  maintain 
satisfactory  buildings  and  to  pay  capable  teachers.  Teachers'  cot- 
tages should  be  built  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  comfortable,  convenient,  and  pleasant  boarding  places  is  dis- 
couraging to  good  teachers.  So  far  as  the  general  disposition  of 
communities  and  appreciation  of  school  officers  is  concerned,  the  con- 
solidation idea  is  gaining  headway  in  Alabama.  As  soon  as  schools 
can  be  better  financed  the  State  should  make  rapid  and  progressive 
strides  in  this  particular. 

Becommendations  far  improvement  of  ru/ral  school  conditions. — ^In 
addition  to  the  recommendations  offered  elsewhere  in  this  report 
concerning  special  matters  and  particular  counties  the  following 
are  of  general  application: 

(1)  Consolidation  should  be  encouraged  through  State  aid.  This 
should  be  provided  by  the  State  board  from  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal when  division  is  made  as  recommended  in  another  chapter  of 
this  report  A  liberal  amount  should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose 
and  a  continuing  appropriation  for  teachers'  salaries  should  be  made. 

(2)  The  employment  of  assistants  to  the  county  superintendent  in 
the  supervision  of  rural  schools  should  be  encouraged  from  the  same 
fund.  A  bonus  should  be  offered  of  probably  $500  to  each  supervisor, 
with  the  regulation  that  this  amount  should  not  exceed  one-third  of 
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the  total  salary,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  the  county  board  of 
education. 

(3)  Minimum  qualifications,  educational  and  professional,  should 
be  established  through  the  enactment  of  the  minimum  salary  law 
recommended  in  another  chapter.  Graduation  from  class  A  nor- 
mal school  or  equivalent  education  and  training  should  be  required. 
This  standard  may  be  approached  gradually  and  will  not  be  retro- 
active. 

(4)  The  school  sites,  size  of  ground,  kind  of  building,  and  equip- 
ment supplied  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  State  school 
architect  appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  No  State  funds  should  be  supplied  unless  the 
minimum  requirements  exacted  by  the  State  board  are  fulfilled. 

(5)  The  State  board  of  education  should  arrange  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  school  system  on  the  6-3-3  plan  as  described  in 
this  chapter,  and  should  supervise  the  formulation  of  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  this  form  of  organization.  This  course  should  be  pre- 
pared by  specialists  in  subject  matter  and  methods  and  teachers.  It 
should  admit  of  adaptation  and  supplementing  to  fit  the  needs  of 
different  counties  and  communities. 


Table  13. — Attendance  on  day  of  riMt, 


Counties. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Present . 

Percent. 

Jeflersan 

1,790 
624 
609 
499 

1,111 
371 
403 
395 

63.06 

Colbert 

59.45 

Escambia 

66.33 

Bullock 

79.15 

Total ! 

3,522 

2,280 

64.45 

Table  14. — Attendance  record  of  approximately  1,500  children  in  ttco  counties. 

Group  I.—TOTAL  NUMBER  ATTENDING.  719.     NUMBER  ATTENDING  LESS  THAN 

100  DAYS,  378,  OR  62.67  PER  CENT. 


Days.         Children. 

I  to  10 35 

II  to  15 10 

16  to  20 16 

21  to  25_ 21 

26  to  30 11 

31  to  35 14 

86  to  40 18 

41  to  45 13 

46  to  50 12 

51  to  55 20 

56  to  60 14 

61  to  65 8 


Days.         Children. 

66  to  70 17 

71  to  75 28 

76  to  80 27 

81  to  85 27 

86  to  90 33 

91  to  95 28 

96  to  100 26 

101  to  105 26 

106  to  110 26 

111  to  115 18 

116  to  120 51 

121  to  125 7 


Days.         Children. 

126  to  130 10 

131  to  135 19 

136  to  140 11 

141  to  145 3 

146  to  150 8 

151  to  155 17 

156  to  160 . 19 

161  to  165 20 

166  to  170 24 

171  to  175 42 

176  to  180 40 
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Groap  II.— TOTAL  NUMBER  ATTENDING,  751.     NUMBER  ATTENDING  LESS  THAN 

100  DAYS,  358,  OR  47.66  PER  CENT. 


Days.  Children. 

I  to  10 36 

II  to  15 14 

16  to  20 21 

21  to  25 14 

26  tq  30 11 

31  to  35 32 

36  to  40 17 

41  to  45 17 

46  to  50 17 

51  to  55 9 

56  to  GO 19 

61  to  65 5 


Days.  Children. 

66  to  70 18 

71  to  75 24 

76  to  80 19 

81  to  85 19 

86  to  90 18 

91  to  95 24 

96  to  100 24 

101  to  105 30 

106  to  110 29 

111  to  115 22 

116  to  120 19 

121  to  125 22 


Days.  Children. 

126  to  130 18 

131  to  135 16 

136  to  140 23 

141  to  145 27 

146  to  150 - 27 

151  to  155 28 

156  to  100 37 

161  to  165 19 

166  to  170 31 

171  to  175 26 

176  to  180 19 


Tablb  15. — Promotion  and  failure  record  of  2,000  children  in  rural  elementary 

schools. 


Grade. 

Number 

in  class 

at  end 

of  term. 

Number 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 

of  term. 

Per  cent 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 

of  term. 

Number 

in  class 

at  end 

of  term. 

Number 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 

of  term. 

Per  cent 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 

of  term. 

Number 

In  class 

at  end 

of  term. 

Number 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 

of  term. 

Per  cent 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 

of  term. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

95 
66 
52 
71 
66 
63 
54 

54 

47 
43 
59 
51 
47 
44 

56| 
7U 

S* 
83 

77J 

I** 

811 

97 
72 
64 

42 
40 
35 
34 

70 
52 
50 
38 
36 
31 
27 

• 

78 
72 
93 
90 
90 
89 
79 

32 
37 
30 
26 
23 
22 
16 

21 
24 
21 
19 
16 
14 
9 

66 

65 
70 

'      74 
64 

7 

66 

Table  10. — tiummary  of  age  grade  data  for  the  State. 


Schoob. 


White  Kbool»— Places  below  2,000  population 

Per  cent 

White  schools— Rural 

Percent 

Bollock  County 

Per  cent 

Gblbert  Coun  ty 

Per  cen  t 

Jefferson  County— 100  white  schools 

Percent 


Number 

normal 

age. 

Number 

under 

age. 

Number 
over 
age. 

17,422 
45.56 

35,105 
3765 
103 
49.04 
554 
29.59 
4,253 
33.02 

2,056 

5.37 

5,400 

5.79 

1 

.47 

80 

4.75 

1,367 

ia6i 

18,754 
49.05 

52,731 
56.55 
106 
50.47 
1,229 
65.65 
7,257 
56.35 

ToUl. 


38,232 

93,' 236 

""*2i6 


1,872 
i2,'877 


Table  17. — Tenure  of  service  amonp  teachers  visited  by  the  committee  {time  in 

present  position). 


Counties. 
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One 
year. 

Two 
years. 

Three 
years. 

Four 
years. 

Percent. 
68.75 
66.66 
56 

Percent. 
18.75 
22.22 
20 

Per  cent. 
12.5 

Per  cent. 

8 

4 

Five  or 
more 
years. 

Percent, 


11.11 
12 


Chapter  VHT. 

SOME  TYPICAL  ALABAMA  COUNTIES. 


The  plan  of  the  State  survey  contemplated  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  all  of  the  schools,  chiefly  rural,  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  bf  the  county  boards  of  education.  This  was  accom- 
plished through:  (1)  General  observation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  State;  and  (2)  special  intensive  studies  of 
conditions  in  selected  counties.  These  are  shown  in  the  map  accom- 
panying the  chapter.  The  result  of  these  studies  is  given  in  the 
following  pages.  There  is  in  each  case  a  brief  survey  of  school  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  and  certain  recommendations  based  on  these, 
which,  if  followed,  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  committe  result  in 
improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  counties  were  selected  as  typical  of  certain  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  and  occupations  characteristic  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  or  of  a  large  section  of  it.  Since  school  conditions  correspond 
to  and  are  influenced  by  these  it  is  believed  that  the  recommendations 
given  and  the  suggestions  offered  for  each  county  and  the  group  as  a 
whole  will  be  suggestive  to  other  counties  in  the  State.  Moreover, 
the  committee  has  endeavored  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  each 
county  the  distinctive  accomplishment  which  has  been  or  is  being 
made  therein  and  suggestions  for  consistently  carrying  into  effect  this 
and  other  ideas.  Throughout  the  chapter  certain  ideals  are  set 
forth  and  certain  recommendations  are  made  which  will  be  as  sug- 
gestive to  other  counties  as  they  are  to  those  for  ivhich  they  are  given. 
School  officials  may  study  them  and  in  the  light  of  their  own  condi- 
tions adopt  such  as  will  be  applicable. 

I.  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Montgomery  County  has  just  begun  a  complete  reorganization  of 
its  entire  rural  school  system.  It  is  included  among  those  selected 
for  special  study  because  it  illustrates  what  can  be  done  with  ample 
funds  when  administered  in  an  efficient  and  business-like  manner. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  emulation  on  the  part  of  other  counties  in  the 
State  in  which  conditions  are  similarly  imdeveloped  and  in  which 
the  idea  of  school  consolidation  as  a  county  policy  has  not  taken  root. 

In  1917  Montgomery  County  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
deplorable  conditions  that  prevailed  over  a  large  section  of  the  State 
before  the  effects  of  the  recent  progressive  legislation  began  to  be 
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felt.  The  county,  outside  of  the  city  of  Montgomery,  was  obhged  to 
depend  wholly  on  the  meager  State  appropriations  for  maintenance 
of  its  schools.  Unfortunately  it  had  long  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
a  political  county  superintendency,  as  appears  most  strikingly  from 
the  following  summarj-  ^  of  conditions  as  they  prevailed  when  Dr. 
W.  F.  Feagin  resigned  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  education 
to  accept  the  no  less  important  office  of  county  superintendent, 
swayed,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire  to  show  what  might  be  done  in  Ala- 
bama under  right  conditions.  And  what  better  illustration  can  one 
desire  than  this  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  new  effective  county 
organization  law  in  contrast  with  the  old  political  regime. 

Vali^tiofi  of  school  property, — ^The  total  valuation  of  the  47  white 
schools  outside  the  city  of  Montgomery  was  $34,420,  which  was  $3,080 
less  than  one-half  the  value  of  the  Montgomery  county  jail  and  site 
and  $3,080  less  than  one- fourth  the  value  of  the  courthouse,  site, 
furniture,  and  fixtures. 

The  total  value  of  the  buildings  and  land  was  $25,075  or  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  jail  and  site,  and  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the 
court  house,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  site.  Of  the  $34,420  invested  in 
school  property  in  the  county,  only  $15,665  or  less  than  one-half  be- 
longed to  the  State  and  county.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  all 
school  property  of  those  schools  with  titles  vested  in  the  State  was 
$5,335,  or  less  than  the  cost  of  three  of  the  best  motor  trucks  used  in 
constructing  the  county  roads.  The  total  value  of  all  supplies  and 
equipment,  including  musical  instruments  and  libraries,  was  only 
$5,875,  or  $1,125  less  tlian  the  cost  of  one  motor  tinick  used  in  build- 
ing the  roads  of  the  county. 

All  school  equipment  in  the  county  outside  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery was  equal  in  value  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  that  of 
the  machines  owned  by  the  county  and  used  in  making  the  county's 
good  roads.  "  Seven  to  one ''  was  the  ratio  of  the  county's  investment 
in  equipment  for  making  roads ^  as  compared  with  its  investment  in 
equipment  for  mocking  men  and  women. 

General  equipment  of  the  schools, — ^The  school  equipment  was  of  the 
meagerest  sort.  Thus,  there  was  no  equipment  for  teaching  indus- 
trial work  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  county  aside  from  three  oil 
stoves  and  two  old  work  benches  with  not  more  than  enough  tools 
for  one  workman.  Playground  equipment  was  practically  unknown. 
There  was  only  one  school  in  the  county  with  any  playground  ap- 
paratus, and  this  consisted  of  an  old  swing  and  a  giant  stride.  Four 
schools  had  tennis  courts  and  one  of  them  had  a  basket-ball  court 
and  baseball  diamond.  This  marks  the  total  of  the  equipment  and 
conveniences  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  children. 

1  See  The  Physical  and  Health  Condltioiu  of  the  Montgomery  Cotmty  Rural  Scboola 
for  White  Children,  a  report  to  the  county  board  of  education,  1017. 
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Desks  (md  teaching  eqmpment, — ^There  were  2,592  white  children 
of  school  age  in  the  county  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  Of 
this  number  1,928  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.  It  might,  under  strict 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  be  possible  to  increase 
the  number  in  attendance  to  2,200.  Of  comfortable  seatings  there 
were  in  all  1,146  or  just  enough  for  about  one-half  if  all  the  children 
were  in  school. 

AU  kinds  of  desks  were  in  use,  home-made  and  purchased.  In  one 
school  there  were  as  many  as  13  different  kinds  of  desks.  Only  19 
out  of  the  47  schools  were  supplied  with  teachers'  desks.  In  many 
schools  not  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  desks  were  suited  to  the 
children  seated  in  them.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
photograph,  little  children  were  often  seated  at  desks  which  were  far 
too  high  for  them,  while  others  were  obliged  to  use  desks  altogether 
too  small.  The  teaching  equipment  was  no  better.  Only  seven 
schools,  all  told,  were  equipped  with  globes;  only  five  had  reading 
charts,  either  commercial  or  home-made;  and  although  music  has 
long  been  considered  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  every  school  in  the 
State,  not  a  single  school  in  the  entire  county  was  supplied  with  any 
kind  of  music  chart  or  other  means  of  instructing  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  art. 

Sanitary  conditions. — ^The  general  sanitary  conditions  were  almost 
beyond  description.  Only  2  of  the  47  schools  reached  the  standard 
requirements  of  20  per  cent  of  light  (measured  in  area  oi  window 
space) ;  and  15  at  10  per  cent  or  less.  The  light  and  exposure  were 
generally  placed  without  regard  to  health  or  comfort.  Many  of  the 
schools  had  light  from  three  directions,  the .  front  and  two  sides. 
Two  buildings  were  properly  ventilated,  the  others  received  their 
ventilation  by  means  of  doors  and  windows  and  through  cracks  and 
openings  in  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  loosely  constructed  buildings. 

The  water  supply  for  the  schools  came  principally  from  the  open 
well  of  a  nearby  farm  or  from  an  untested  spring  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school.  All  cistern  water  came  from  the  top  of  the  decaying 
school  buildings  and  stood  in  open  cisterns,  often  without  being  fil- 
tered. Eleven  schools  had  water  supply  on  the  grounds,  10  were 
supplied  with  water  brought  in  buckets  from  a  distance.  Many  of 
the  home  wells  from  which  water  was  secured  are  located  near  horse 
lots  convenient  for  the  watering  of  the  stock,  and  insanitary  in  the 
extreme.  The  water  surface  of  these  wells  range  in  depth  from  six 
inches  in  one  instance,  to  700  feet  in  another. 

The  condition  of  the  school  toilets  beggars  description.  Three 
schools  in  the  county  had  no  toilets  for  either  boys  or  girls.  In 
these  schools  the  children  were  obliged  to  use  the  woods,  a  situation 
often  embarrassing,  especially  during  the  winter  months  after  the 
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trees  and  bushes  had  dropped  their  leaves.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
47  schools  had  no  kind  of  toilet  or  outhouse  for  the  boys  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  three  instances  nxentioned  above,  the  boys  were 
obliged  to  find.cover  in  the  woods. 

E-ffect  of  these  conditions  on  the  development  of  rural  life  m  ths 
country, — Such  educational  conditions  as  these  just  described  are 
certain  to  react  on  the  everyday  social  life  of  the  people.  It  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  economic  life  of  an  agricultural  population 
from  its  school  life,  which  is  expected  to  furnish  the  educated  leader- 
ship of  the  community.  Montgomery  County  boasts  some  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  State,  but  the  stimulus  which  resulted  in  their  con- 
struction did  not  emanate  from  the  country  districts.  It  came  from 
the  city  of  Montgomery.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  rural  county 
in  the  State  can  expect  to  organize  a  really  satisfactory  agricultural 
life  before  their  houses  educational  have  been  put  in  order.  The 
rich  soil  is  here  waiting  for  intelligent  treatment;  this  the  modem 
kind  of  agricultural  community  schools  can  provide — ^and  these 
schools  are  now  beginning  to  be  erected  in  the  county. 

Voting  the  S-mMl  tax  the  first  step. — ^Montgomery  County  had 
first  to  be  freed  from  the  political  superintendency  with  all  that  goes 
with  it.  Then  it  needed  money,  niuch  money.  When  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  went  into  effect  the  way  was  cleared.  After  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  education  the  city  and  outlying  rural  districts 
voted  favorably  upon  the  3-mill  tax.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the 
county  tax  is  paid  by  the  city  of  Montgomery.  This  is  eminently 
fair,  inasmuch  as  the  city  draws  largely  upon  the  surrounding  rural 
conununities  for  its  sustenance.  TTie  whole  people  of  the  county 
thus  indorsed  the  pending  reorganization  of  the  schools. 

Plan  adopted  for  rebuilding  the  entire  school  system, — ^Map  5 
above  gives  the  location  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county  in  1917, 
41  of  which  are  white  and  71  colored.  The  white-school  population 
is  comparatively  sparse,  so  that  a  genuine  community  organization 
could  be  realized  only  through  school  consolidation.  The  colored- 
school  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  one  of  consolidation,  but 
rather  one  of  enlargement  and  reconstruction  of  the  present  school 
plants^  The  colored  population  is  large  and  well  distributed  over 
the  county ;  their  schools  are  included  in  the  reconstruction  scheme, 
but  the  present  plan  contemplates  rebuilding  the  white  schools  first. 

The  reorganization  vmder  way, — ^The  map  shows  graphically  how 
the  work  of  reorganization  is  proceeding.  One  splendid  school  has 
just  been  organized  at  Pike  Road  which  provides  excellent  educa- 
tional facilities  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  county.  A 
similar  school  is  now  being  erected  at  Pine  Level.  This  will  receive 
the  white  children  from  a  second  one-sixth  of  the  county.  These  ' 
two  schools  will  thus  provide  school  facilities  for  all  the  white  chil- 
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drea  of  the  eastern  third  of  Montgomery  County.  A  county  high 
school  is  likewise  under  construction  at  Ramer  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  Tliis  will  provide  general  high-school  facilities  for 
all  the  rural  children  of  the  county."  When  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion is  fully  realized — and  this  may  take  many  years — 10  or  11 


modem  schools  will  furnish  the  white  population  with  as  complete  a 
sjstem  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  country. 

The.  new  schools  ■plaavned  for  an  agrieuUural  popvlation, — ^The  new 

schools  are  planned  for  agricultural  people.    They  are  landed  schools. 

Pike  Koad  school  is  erected  on  30  acres  of  rich  farm  land.     Pine 

Level  has  fully  CO  acres,  and  Ramer  53.     The  schools  will  soon  be 

119801°- 
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supplied  with  permanent  homes  for  the  teachers,  so  that  they  may 
live  in  the  community  they  serve  12  months  in  the  year,  to  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  ordinary  school  activities,  and  the  rest  to  draw- 
ing home  and  school  closer  together.  Agriculture  of  the  practical 
kind  and  the  important  phases  of  home  economics  and  other  indus- 
trial activities  will  have  great  place  in  the  work  of  the  day  in  these 
schools,  although  assuredly  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  literary  or 
cultural  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  train  for  Montgomery  County 
a  capable  agricultural  people,  ready  and  eager  to  live  wholesome, 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 


Map  6. 


happy,  and  remunerative  lives  on  Montgomery  County's  rich  agricul- 
tural lands.    This  will  be  the  county's  greatest  financial  investment, 

II.  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Jefferson  is  the  richest  and  most  densely  populated  county  in  the 
State.  Its  resources  are  industrial,  mining,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural. Rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  make  possible 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  steel,  and  numerous  by-products.  The 
county  is  underlaid  with  an  almost  limitless  supply  of  soft  coal  of 
good  quality.  Birmingham,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  im- 
portant as  a  trade  and  railroad  center.    Field  crops,  hogs,  and  cattle 
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raised  in  1918  are  valued  at  over  $6,000,000.  Surely  a  county  so 
favored  in  natural  wealth  may  be  expected  to  be  generous  in  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  its  children. 

The  total  population  of  the  county  in  1910  was  226,476,  of  which 
51.6  per  cent  were  native  white  of  native  parentage,  and  40.5  per 
cent  negro.  The  foreign-bom  population  was  very  small.  Doubtless 
it  is  somewhat  larger  at  present.  It  is,  however,  still  true  that  the 
problem  of  educating  foreigners  is  relatively  slight.  The  schools  are 
concerned  largely  with  native  whites  and  negroes.  The  school  census 
for  the  county  in  1918  was  32,418,  of  which  1,062,  or  3.2  per  cent,  were 
illiterate.    This  represents  a  substantial  decrease  since  1910. 

ScJiool  aitencUmce^ — The  enrollment  in  the  county  schools  for  1918 
was  about  78  per  cent  of  the  census,  a  very  fair  record.  The  percent- 
age of  attendance  to  enrollment,  however,  was  but  58  per  cent.  This 
means  an  average  daily  absence  of  about  10^00  children  who  are 
enrolled.  Members  of  the  committee  kept  a  record,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  schools,  of  school  membership,  and  number  present  on  the  day 
visits  were  made.  A  few  of  these  data  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 
The  visits,  made  by  the  committee  were  made  in  April.  There  is  no 
real  reason  why  the  attendance  on  the  whole  should  not  remain  at  a 
normal  rate  until  the  close  of  the  term,  even  though  the  80  days  of 
compulsory  attendance  had  expired  at  the  time  the  schools  were 
visited.  Voluntary  attendance  is  a  measure  of  the  attenuating  pr^ 
holding  power  of  the  school,  and  of  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  need  of  education  and  the  effectiveness  of  their 
school  system.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the ,  compulsory  period 
to  include  the  full  term  of  school  will  remedy  the  matter  in  part. 
Corrective  measures  will,  however,  be  incomplete  until  the  schools  are 
better  organized  and  the  work  sufficiently  practical  to  appeal  to  the 
children's  desire  for  education  and  the  community's  ambition  for 
improvement  in  conditions  of  living. 

Attendance  on  day  of  visit,  Jefferson  County,  Ala, 

[  Per  cent  present,  62.06.] 


EnroUment : 

Present. 

Present. 

58- 

47 

37 

22 

18 

4 

248 

. 173 

160 

100 

64 

30 

56 

42 

61 

29 

50 

36 

59 

27 

21 

16 

18 

11 

11 

7 

24 

22 

83 

32 

66 

33 

80 

60 

30 

20 

18 

2 

62 

27 

175 

- 155 

20 

8 

44 

.__    24 

30 

9 

40 
59 
40 
29 
32 
32 
42 
23 

1,790 


Present. 
24 
23 
28 
17 
30 
16 
24 
13 

1,111 
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School  huUdings. — Jefferson  County  has  not  yet  achieved  definite 
progress  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  adequate  and  suitable  housing 
facilities  for  the  school  children.  No  district  tax  is  levied  in  the 
county.  The  entire  support  conges  from  State  funds  and  county  tax. 
If  provision  for  building  other  than  the  county  special  tax  fund 
were  made  and  the  State  and  county  funds  could  all  be  used  for 
maintaining  schools,  the  income  would  probably  be  sufficient  How- 
ever, the  income  from  these  two  funds  is  entirely  inadequate  for  both 
purposes.  About  40  of  the  136  white  school  buildings  were  visited. 
Of  these  fully  50  per  cent  are  characterized  in  the  observer's  notes  as 
"  poor  "  or  "  very  poor." 

The  majority  of  the  school  buildings  in  use  were  built  on  the  old 
plan  of  community  subscription.  They  are  in  every  way  unfitted  for 
school  purposes  under  modern  conditions,  and  many  are  in  a  state 
bordering  on  decay.  Tottering  old  buildings,  propped  on  all  sides 
to  keep  them  from  falling  to  pieces  or  blowing  over,  buildings  sag- 
ging in  the  center  due  to  lack  of  foundation  and  long  use,  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Floors  old,  worn,  uneven,  with  boards  missing  and  large 
cracks;  door  knobs  missing  with  old  pieces  of  wire  or  a  nail  through 
the  handle;  porches  and  wooden  steps  at  the  entrance  in  such  bad 
repair  as  to  be  unsafe ;  walls  unpainted  and  smoky ;  blackboards  in 
poor  condition  with  no  friime  or  chalk  rail ;  and  other  similar  condi- 
tions are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this,  the  richest  county  in  the 
State.  According  to  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  year  beginning  October,  1917,  and  ending  October, 
1918,  the  value  of  i  school  buildings  and  sites  was  $381,102.  The 
school  population  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  32,468,  making  the 
per  capita  valuation  of  school  property,  based  on  school  population, 
$11.72.  Bulletin  No.  55,  issued  by  the  State  department  of  education 
in  1916,  gives  the  per  capita  valuation  of  buildings  for^the  State  as 
$18.38. 

School  housekeeping. — Janitor  service  is  furnished  for  all  build- 
ings. The  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  in  1917-18  was  $14,157.85. 
It  might  be  expected  that  the  school  housekeeping  would  comply 
with  requirements  of  reasonable  cleanliness.  The  observation  of  the 
committee  failed  to  verify  such  an  expectation.  If  this  carelessness 
in  housekeeping  were  confined  to  the  old,  unpainted,  weather-beaten 
buildings,  it  would  not  be  so  surprising.  A  few  of  the  oldest  of  the 
buildings,  those  in  which  the  teachers  showed  some  interest  and 
pride  in  their  surroundings,  were  relatively  clean;  while  the  new 
buildings  were  shamefully  dirty.  The  window  glass  was  smeared 
and  dingy.  The  boards  and  chalk  rails  apparently  had  not  seen  soap 
and  water  since  school  opened.    Floors  were  littered  with  dirt  and 
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papers.  Sweepings  were  left  ui^der  stoves  and  in  comers.  TJnused 
and  broken  pieces  of  desks,  curtain  poles,  old  rags,  and  similar  waste 
material  collected  dust  in  comers.  The  tops  of  bookcases  were  catch- 
alls for  dust  and  unused  materials.  In  one  case  the  principal's 
office,  furnished  expensively  in  new  mahogany,  with  a  conference 

table,  chairs,  teacher's  desk,  built-in  bookcases,  and  several  hundred 
books,  which  might  easily  be  attractive  and  beautiful  if  given  the 
most  ordinary  care,  had  degenerated  into  a  shabby,  dusty,  unpleasant, 
and  in  every  way  uninviting  place.  Instances  like  the  above  are  by 
no  means  isolated  or  unusual.  Indeed,  they  fallow  the  rule.  Only 
occasionally,  and  with  surprise,  did  the  visitors  find  reasonably  clean 
buildings. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  are  heated  by  stoves.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  were  found  to  be  rusty,  with  pipes  often  old  and 
tumbling  down;  if  unused  they  were  piled  in  a  comer  or  on  the 
platform,  collecting  dust.  Auditoriums,  especially  those  supplied 
with  stages  not  used  for  school  classes,  are  storing  places  for  old 
trash  of  every  description.  These  conditions  were  found  in  schools 
teaching  hygiene  through  health  crusades,  toothbrush  drills,  and  the 
like.  Some  teachers  seem  entirely  unaware  of  the  conditions. 
Others  adopt  a  laissez-faire  attitude  toward  the  school  and  the  equip- 
ment and  are  prolific  in  excuses,  such  as  the  janitor  is  poor,  or  the 
school  has  no  proper  equipment.  The  same  carelessness  was  noted 
in  the  upkeep  of  toilets,  yet  no  one  assumes  responsibility  for  the  bad 
conditions  found.  Some  teachers  explain  that  the  difficulty  is  due  to 
the  homes  from  which  the  children  come.  So  far  from  excusing  con- 
ditions, this,  if  true,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  stressing  these 
matters  with  even  greater  care.  Where  are  the  children  to  get  ideals 
or  acquire  habits  of  cleanliness  if  not  in  the  schools? 

The  teachers. — Jefferson  County  has  a  9-month  school  term.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  are  shown  in  Table  18.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  good  boarding  places  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  live  in 
the  near-by  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Bessemer.  Some  of  the  mining 
companies,  notably  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  furnish  cottages 
for  the  teachers.  The  county  itself  provides  only  one.  The  county 
superintendent  and  board  of  education  have  established  a  minimum 
requirement  as  follows:  (1)  Normal  school  graduation  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  college  work,  or  (2)  a  high-school  diploma  with  16  months' 
successful  experience.  They  have  inaugurated  also  a  system  of  classi- 
fjring  teachers,  scaling  salaries  according  to  educational  qualifications 
and  success  in  teaching. 
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Table  18. — Schedule  of  salaries  of  teachers. 


Experienoe. 


Inexperienced 

1  year's  experienoe. , 

2  yean'  experienoe. . 

3  years'  experienoe. . 

4  years'  experienoe. . 

5  years'  exiMrienoe. . 

6  years'  experienoe. . 

7  years'  experience. . 

8  years'  experienoe. . 


A  Grade. 


sea  00 

62.50 
65.00 
67.50 
7a  00 
72.50 
7&00 
77.50 
8a  00 


B  Grade. 


$55.00 
57.50 
6a  00 
62.50 
65.00 
67.50 
7a  00 


C  Grade. 


isaoo 

52.50 
55^00 


Salaries : 


Number 
receiving. 

$50  to  $60 127 

$60  to  $65 •- 45 

$65  to  $70 87 

$70  to  $75 20 

$75  to  $80 40 

$80  and  over 109 

Total 428 

The  classifying  is  done  by  the  supervisory  force  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  points  in  preparation  and  teaching  success:  (1)  Prepara- 
tion, 21  points;  (2)  teaching  ability,  27  points;  (3)  business,  15 
points;  (4)  personality,  19  points;  (5) 'loyalty,  10  points;  (6)  com- 
munity interests,  8  points.  Total,  100  points.  The  superintendent 
makes  every  effort  to  retain  successful  teachers  in  the  system.  The 
salary  scale  acts  as  one  incentive.  In  addition,  the  successful  teach- 
ers are  moved  to  the  more  desirable  schools  near  Birmingham  and 
Bessemer  as  a  reward  for  good  work.  Tlie  scheme  is  a  commendable 
one.  Its  complete  success  depends  on  the  judgment  and  the  ability 
of  the  supervising  staff  to  carry  out  the  plan  intelligently.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  idea  worth  special  commendation,  particularly  as 
it  encourages  longer  tenure  and  rewards  actual  teaching  ability. 

The  staff  of  teachers  in  Jefferson  County,  as  might  be  expected 
owing  to  the  longer  term  and  better  salaries,  is  of  higher  grade  than 
in  other  counties  judged  on  the  basis  of  training  and  experience. 
(See  Table  19.)  The  length  of  service  in  the  county  is  also  longer, 
marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the  teaching  staff.  The  principals  are 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conmiittee,  always  fitted  by  training,  ex- 
perience, ability,  and  presonality  to  fill  positions  of  such  importance. 
As  compared  with  the  other  teachers  they  are  not  always  the  best  in 
the  group.  The  idea  of  promotion  already  established  as  a  reward 
for  successful  teaching  might  well  be  extended  to  the  selection  of 
principals.  This  would  give  an  opportunity  for  good  teachers  to 
aspire  to  a  principalship  regardless  of  sex,  and  would  encourage  con- 
tinued training  and  intelligent  work.  Principals  should  have  free 
time  for  supervision;  most  of  them  teach  several  classes  and  some 
have  no  vacant  periods  at  all. 
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Table  19. — Education  beyond  the  elementary  grades  of  teachers  in  Je-fferson 

County, 


Years  of  education  beyond  elementary  grades. 


lyear... 
2  years.. 
Syean.. 
4  years.. 
5yoars.. 

6  years.. 

7  yean., 

8  years.. 


Total  teadiers  reporting. 


Number 

of 
teachers 

Percent. 

having — 

2 

a66 

15 

&00 

22 

7.33 

90 

saoo 

63 

21.00 

93 

3L00 

2 

.66 

13 

4.33 

300 

loaoo 

Supervision  of  the  schools. — JeflPerson  County  has  inaugurated  a 
complete  plan  for  supervision.  The  staff  is  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent,  two  assistant  superintendents,  four  special  subject 
supervisors,  and  10  supervising  principals.  (See  map  7.)  The 
superintendent  and  one  assistant  superintendent  and  the  four 
special  subject  su]t^ervisors  have  as  their  field  the  county  as  a  whole. 
The  other  assistant  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  group  of  schools 
which  are  financed  in  part  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Eailroad 
Co.  The  present  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two  years.  The 
salary  of  the  county  superintendent  is  $5,000 ;  of  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  the  employ  of  the  county,  $2,100,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
special  subject  supervisors  and  the  supervising  principals,  $1,320, 
with  an  annual  traveling  allowance  of  $300. 

The  plan  of  supervision  is  a  good  one,  and  many  beneficial  results 
were  observed.  Compared  to  counties  with  less  supervision,  the  disci- 
pline is  better,  seating  arrangements  are  improved,  repairs  receive 
more  and  better  attention,  and  the  most  necessary  equipment  is  more 
apt  to  be  supplied  promptly.  Attendance  is  no  doubt  improved  by  the 
careful  attention  which  the  supervisors  are  able  to  give  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Supervision  also  results 
in  better  grading,  more  children  complete  the  seventh  grade,  and  the 
percentage  of  promotions  is  higher  because  of  the  frequent  visits  and 
assistance  rendered  to  teachers  by  members  of  the  supervisory  staff. 
The  supervising  principals  reach  every  school  and  each  teacher 
about  once  in  two  weeks,  the  county  superintendent  and  assistant 
supervisors  and  special  subject  supervisors  less  often,  but  from  one 
to  three  times  in  a  year  at  least.  In  this  way  the  teachers  become  ac- 
customed to  regular  inspection  at  reasonably  short  intervals.  Such 
supervision  gives  a  motive  for  system  and  regularity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school.  It  is  suggestive  to  the  unt^^ined  teachers,  and  helps 
those  with  professional  training  to  retain  interest  and  pride  in  pro- 
fessional ideals  and  methods. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  ideas  of  professional  super- 
vision the  results  are  disappointing.  The  work  of  the  special  sub- 
ject supervisors  (discussed  more  fully  under  another  heading)  and 
of  the  supervising  principals  is  not  of  a  high  quality.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  the  supervising  principals  are  hampered 
by  too  much  stress  on  unimportant  details,  mechanical  equipment, 
supplies,  and  the  like.  There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  professional 
attitude,  unity  of  purpose,  and  definite  aims  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
a  condition  quite  inexcusable  in  a  county  with  a  large  number  of 
supervisors.  The  influence  of  strong,  intelligent  leadership,  ability 
to  organize  and  to  instill  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  among  the  teaching 
staff  is  not  apparent.  This  is  not  due  to  absence  of  conscientious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors.  On  the  whole,  they  are  an 
intelligent,  hard-working,  and  earnest  body.  It  is  due,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  to  lack  of  professional  training  for  supervisory 
work ;  of  a  real  conception  of  the  purposes  of  supervision ;  of  ideals 
for  a  good  school  system  and  familiarity  with  good  modern  schools. 
Successful  teaching  experience  does  not  necessarily  constitute  suf- 
ficient qualification  for  supervision.  Ideals,  breadth  of  view,  ability 
to  lead  and  organize  are  of  paramount  importance.  The  committee 
believes  it  is  a  mistake  to  select  all  the  supervising  staff  from  within 
the  county.  Some  of  them  should  come  from  outside  the  county  or 
even  outside  the  State.  Too  much  inbreeding  of  educational  ideas 
is  not  conducive  to  success.  The  salaries  are  too  low  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  duties  assigned  or  the  results  which  should  be 
expected  from  a  well-ordered  plan  of  supervision. 

Special  <md  vocational  mbjects. — Jefferson  County  is  the  only  one 
visited  by  the  committee  in  which  manual  training,  home  economics, 
music,  and  art  are  included  in  the  regular  course  of  study  and  are  in 
charge  of  special  supervisors.  The  supervisor  of  manual  training 
teaches  in  the  county  high  school  a  large  part  of  his  time.  The  other 
three  subjects  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  devote  all  their  time 
to  supervision.  In  the  case  of  home  economics  and  art,  the  teachers 
are  organized  into  groups  and  paid  by  the  county  board  for  attend- 
ance at  Saturday  teachers'  meetings,  where  special  instruction  is 
given  by  the  supervisor.  The  music  supervisor  attempts  to  accom- 
plish her  work  wholly  through  visits  to  schools,  outlines  to  teachers, 
and  work  at  the  annual  institute  held  before  school  begins.  The 
special  supervision  for  the  subjects  named  has  been  in  vogue  in  the 
county  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  at  least  two  cases  the  present 
supervisors  have  been  at  work  in  the  county  more  than  five  years. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  work  in  these  subjects  to  show 
significant  results.  Such  expectations  were,  however,  almost  entirely 
unfulfilled,  so  far  as  the  committee's  observation  goes.  Poor  results 
are  due  in  part  to  the  following  conditions :  (1)  There  is  little  evidence 
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of  careful  organization  of  groups  of  teachers,  or  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  supervisor  to  accomplish  results  through  the  teachers  them- 
selves rather  than  by  working  with  the  children.  Except  in  occa- 
sicmal  cases,  and  for  special  and  definite  purposes,  the  rural  super-' 
visor  can  not  obtain,  results  if  he  depends  entirely  on  his  ability  to 
reach  the  children  directly.  This  is  in  most  cases  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. The  results  of  supervision  are  successful  only  in  so  far  as 
the  teachers  are  led  to  adopt  an  enthusiastic  attitude  toward  teach- 
ing the  special  subject  and  are  trained  and  definitely  directed  in 
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Map  7. 

methods  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  supervisor.  In  paying 
teachers  for  attendance  at  group  meetings  the  board  is  showing  the 
disi>osition  to  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  but  the 
supervisors  have  apparently  failed  to  fulfill  the  possibilities.  (2) 
There  is  very  little  coiTelation  between  the  academic  and  vocational 
subjects,  and  practically  no  relation  between  the  vocational  subjects 
and  the  real  and  practical  employment  of  the  knowledge  gained 
through  their  study.  To  illustrate,  the  home  economics  teaching 
should  result  first  in  clean  housekeeping.  Yet  the  school  buildings 
notable  for  lack  of  cleanliness  were  often  those  in  which  there  were 
special  rooms  fitted  and  well  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  this  sub- 
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ject  Even  the  rooms  themselves  used  for  cooking  demonstrations 
and  teaching  were  often  far  from  clean  or  orderly.  Schools  in  which 
manual  training  is  taught  were  often  those  most  needing  a  few  nails 
or  screws  or  other  simple  repairs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  teaching 
these  subjects  is  of  great  value  unless  it  affects  the  habits  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  upkeep  of  their  immediate  surroundings. 

The  objects  made  in  manual  training  shops  most  commonly  ob- 
served by  the  committee,  even  in  schools  in  which  some  high  school 
subjects  were  taught,  were  coat  hangers,  paper  files,  and  towel  racks. 
One  reason  for  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects  into  the  school 
curriculum  is  their  practical  value  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  everyday 
activities  of  life.  Jefferson  is  an  industrial  and  agricultural  county, 
and  should  be  an  ideal  situation  for  the  teaching  of  vocational  sub- 
jects. It  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of  the  children  and  the 
community  that  there  is  special  need  of  vocational  training.  Yet 
little  of  the  work  seen  was  such  as  would  vitally  touch  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  children. 

The  results  of  art  supervision  were  more  apparent  than  that  of 
the  other  subjects.  In  the  primary  grades  paper  cutting,  colored 
work  in  flowers,  birds,  and  the  like,  were  often  found  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  school.  Similar  correlations  were  not,  however,  ap- 
parent in  the  upper  grades.  Some  very  good  work  was  seen,  and  in 
some  cases  it  was  well  arranged  in  the  room  for  display  or  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  the  room.  It  is,  however,  very  disappointing 
that  systematic  and  continuous  supervision  of  art,  extending  over  a 
period  of  years,  should  not  result  in  higher  appreciation  of  such 
simple  art  principles  as  order  and  cleanliness  and  that  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  a  few  good  pictures  or  even  clean  walls  should  be 
so  entirely  overlooked. 

The  committee  found  no  evidence  of  supervision  in  the  teaching  of 
music.  Some  regular  music  lessons  were  heard,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  children  sang  during  the  visit  of  the  observer.  The 
results  were  almost  uniformly  poor.  The  music  teaching  was  not 
even  distinguished  by  the  selection  of  songs  suitable  for  the  different 
age  groups.  Training  for  tone  production  and  musical  apprecia- 
tion was  apparently  entirely  lacking. 

School  organization. — The  schools  are  organized  on  the  regular 
plan  prevalent  in  the  State  of  seven  elementary  and  four  high 
school  grades.  There  are  two  4-year  county  high  schools,  one  at 
Boyles  and  one  at  Alliance ;  and  125  of  the  county  pupils  are  trans- 
ported to  high  schools  in  Bessemer  and  Birmingham.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  number  of  smaller  schools  are  attempting  to  teach  two  and 
three  years  of  secondary  school  work.  This  is  in  most  cases  of  little 
value,  since  the  teachers  have  no  special  preparation  for  high-school 
work,  the  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  the  teachei's  in  the  upper 
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grades  are  required  to  give  too  much  time  to  high-school  subjects 
at  the  expense  of  the  lower  grade  rooms.  However,  the  department 
of  education  has  adopted  a  scheme  for  four-year  high  schools 
throughout  the  county.  This  plan,  when  in  operation,  will  place  a 
high  school  within  easy  access  of  all  the  children  in  the  coimty.  The 
scheme  is  to  be  financed  chiefly  through  organizing  the  districts  out- 
lined in  the  map  as  special  tax  districts  for  high-school  purposes.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  3-mill  levy  in  these  tax  districts  will  furnish  special 
funds  for  buildings  and  maintenance. 

Of  the  133  white  schools,  29  are  one^teacher  schools.  Some  of. 
these  will  be  abandoned  the  coming  school  year.  There  are  24  two- 
teacher  and  22  three-teacher  schools.  The  other  buildings  have 
from  four  to  nine  teachers.  Consolidation,  therefore,  is  not  a  serious 
or  unsolved  problem.  Complete  consolidation  will  eventually  be 
accomplished  in  so  far  as  posible  by  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the 
board.  The  roads  are  good,  and  transportation  is  satisfactory.  At 
present  564  children  are  being  transported  to  14  schools  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $14,500. 

In  addition  to  elementary  and  high  day  schools,  52  night  schools 
were  in  operation  during  the  year  1917-18.  Fewer  are  in  operation 
during  the  present  year,  largely  owing  to  the  facts  that  soldiers  who 
made  up  a  large  parti  of  the  attendance  are  no  longer  there  and  that 
the  influenza  epidemlc'made  attendance  irregular  and  even  impos^ 
sible  in  many  cases.  However,  the  night-school  idea  is  a  very  com- 
mendable one,  and  the  board  should  be  congratulated  on  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  this,  the  one  organized  plan  for  night  school  under 
county  administration  in  the  State. 

Recommendations, — (1)  The  present  old  and  insanitary  buildings 
should  be  replaced  with  modem  ones.  Schools  can  not  be  carried  on 
successfully,  nor  can  capable  teachers  be  obtained,  unless  reasonable 
facilities  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  equipment  are  supplied.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  so  many  buildings,  the  committee  believes 
it  advisable  to  plan  buildings  of  a  relatively  inexpensive  character, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  modern  and  attractive.  It  would  also  seem  good 
policy  to  build  only  for  supplying  present  demands  and  on  the  unit 
plan.  In  a  few  cases,  the  buildings  observed  were  larger  than  im- 
mediate needs  seemed  to  justify. 

(2)  The  supervising  staff  should  be  made  up  of  persons  of  ability 
with  at  least  4  years  of  higher  education  and  special  training  in 
modem  ideas  and  methods  of  supervision  and  successful  supervis- 
ing experience.  They  should  be  selected  without  regard  to  county 
or  State  boundaries.  If  more  money  can  not  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  the  committee  believes  better  results  would  be  obtained 
with  half  as  many  supervisors  at  twice  the  preisent  salary.  As  soon 
as  more  money  is  available  additional  supervisors  can  be  added. 
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Probably  a  salary  of  at  least  $2,500  or  $3,000  per  annnum  will  be 
necesssary  to  secure  qualified  persons.  At  least  one  should  be  a 
specialist  in  primary  work. 

(3)  Teachers,  and  especially  principals,  should  be  better  paid, 
and  higher  qualifications  should  be  demanded.  Any  county  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city  must  pay  good  salaries  or  the  city 
will  take  annually  the  best  members  of  its  teaching  force.  It  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  principals  capable  of  administration  and 
supervision  be  obtained.  This  will  necessitate  higher  salaries  and 
demand  higher  qualifications.  It  will  also  necessitate  at  least  half 
a  school  day  free  for  administration  and  supervision.  Good  prin- 
cipals are  particularly  necessary  in  a  rural  system,  where  close  super- 
vision is  otherwise  impossible.  \ 

(4)  A  course  of  study  better  adapted  to  conditions  in  the  county 
should  be  installed.  The  committee  recommends  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  6--3-S  plan.  Jefferson  County  is  an  ideal  situation  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  plan  with  industrial  and  agricultural  courses  of  study. 
Junior  high  schools  should  provide  agricultural  courses,  and  should 
begin  vocational  guidance,  the  study  of  citizenship,  industrial  arts, 
and  home  economics.  The  courses  should  be  vocational  in  the  sense 
of  offering  industrial,  home  economics,  and  agricultural  training, 
and  cultural  in  the  sense  of  preparing  for  college  entrance  those 
studentis  who  desire  to  take  professional  courses. 

Tetmessee  CoaJL^  Iron  <&  Railroad  Co.  Schools. — ^The  most  inter- 
esting educational  experiment  in  the  State,  observed  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  conducted  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  in 
connection  with  its  social  welfare  department.  There  are  21  of  these 
known  as  the  T.  C.  I.  Schools  in  Jefferson  County.  The  company 
fumishes  buildings,  employs  a  superintendent  and  special  teachers, 
and  supplements  the  salaries  of  the  regular  teachers.  This  work  is 
done  in  complete  cooperation  with  the  county.  The  superintendent 
is  the  assistant  county  superintendent,  but  is  paid  entirely  by  the 
company. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work  in  physical  education  car- 
ried on  in  the  schools  by  the  regular  teachers  supervised  by  a  specialist 
in  the  subject.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  also  stressed  and  are  taught 
in  the  welfare  cottages  located  near  the  schoolhouses,  with  a  special 
director  in  charge.  These  cottages  are  duplicates  of  those  built  by 
the  company  for  its  employees  and  are  furnished  simply,  but  in  good 
taste,  with  such  furnishings  as  the  workmen  can  afford.  They  serve 
as  demonstration  cottages  for  the  community  as  well  as  classrooms 
for  the  children.  Schoolhouses  are  built  by  the  company  and  fitted 
into  the  scheme  of  landscape  artistry  adopted.  Sites  are  carefully 
selected.  The  architecture  harmonizes  with  the  village  scheme,  to 
which  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds  often  add  the  finishing  touch. 
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Buildings  are  particularly  attractive  and  conform  to  the  best  modem 
ideas  of  school  architecture,  both  outside  and  inside.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubbery,  school  gardens,  inclosed  tennis  and 
basket  ball  courts,  and  other  equipment  for  recreation.  The  majority 
of  the  buildings  visited  have  auditoriums,  cloakrooms,  supply  closets, 
and  other  school  conveniences.  There  are  adjustable  desks,  supple- 
mentary reading  material,  and  good  working  equipment  in  all  schools. 

The  school  housekeeping  and  general  upkeep  are  worthy  of  special 
notice  and  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  schools  in  and  out  of 
the  county.  Janitors  are  furnished  in  all  cases,  and  the  work  is  super- 
vised by  the  teachers.  Floors  are  clean  and  well  kept.  Blackboards 
and  windows  are  washed  with  soap  and  water  regularly.  The  walls 
are  decorated  in  good  colors  and  the  interior  of  the  rooms  presents  a 
pleasant  appearance. 

The  salaries  furnished  by  the  county  for  teachers  are  supplemented 
sufficiently  by  the  company  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  secure 
professionally  trained  and  experienced  persons.  Social  work  is  re- 
quired by  the  company  and  special  stress  is  placed  on  personality  and 
fitness  for  this  additional  service.  The  classroom  work  observed  is 
of  splendid  quality.  The  teaching  staff  shows  good  organization,  en- 
thusiasm, loyalty,  and  a  high  degree  of  professional  spirit.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  May  Day  program  of  the  colored  schools  held  at 
Westfield,  May  3,  may  be  cited.  The  program  consisted  of  a  pageant, 
introducing  setting  up  drills,  folk  dances,  and  the  like.  Children 
marched  and  drilled  with  soldier-like  perfection.  They  showed 
splendid  training,  all  of  which  was  given  by  the  regular  teachers — 
none  of  whom  had  had  previous  experience  or  training  in  this  kind  of 
work — ^under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  physical  education. 
The  interest  of  the  community  was  shown  by  an  attendance  of  prob- 
ably 2,000.  The  program  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  and  order 
on  the  grounds  was  perfect  throughout  the  day. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  organization  and  supervision  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  system.  As  a  whole  it  is  an  object  lesson  in 
efficiency  which  may  well  be  studied  by  other  county  and  city  sys- 
tems in  the  State.  It  shows  conclusively  and  on  the  ground  what 
can  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of  reasonable  funds,  business  man- 
agement, and  professional  service.  Conditions  are  not  different  in 
any  essentials  from  those  of  the  surrounding  territory.  What  can 
be  accomplished  here  can  be  accomplished  elsewhere  in  the  State 
with  similar  management  and  expenditure. 

If  a  private  corporation  can  get  value  received  from  the  money 
Fpent  on  these  schools  in  the  added  efficiency  and  happiness  of  its 
employees,  will  not  the  county  and  State  benefit  at  least  in  the  same 
proportion  from  similar  methods  in  school  improvement?    These 
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schools  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  ideals  advocated  in  this 
report  are  possible  of  achievement  in  Alabama ;  that  education  is  a 
good  business  investment;  that  schools  outside  of  citi^  can  be  as 
good  as  those  within  them ;  that  people  appreciate  good  schools,  and 
good  buildings ;  and  that  teachers  and  children  under  trained  leader- 
ship are  capable  of  doing  good  work  and  are  happy  in  doing  it. 

IIL  BULLOCK  COUNTY. 

Bullock  County  is  selected  for  intensive  study  as  typical  of  the 
so-called  black-belt  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  located  near  the  east- 
ern boundary,  south  of  the  central  portion.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  uneven  generally,  but  level  in  the  western  or  "  prairie  "  section. 
Here  stock  raising  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  the  land  lending 
itself  to  the  growth  of  grasses  and  some  grains.  Some  stock,  chiefly 
hogs,  are  raised  in  the  remaining  portions,  but  cotton,  corn,  and  pea- 
nuts are  by  far  the  most  abimdant  crops. 

Population. — The  population  is  practically  all  native ;  there  •  are 
but  15  foreign-bom  pei-sons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  according 
to  the  1910  census.  The  county  has  a  large  Negro  population.  Of 
a  total  of  30,196,  but  5,500  are  white.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  very 
highk  Of  the  total  males  of  voting  age  in  1910,  38  per  cent  were 
illiterate.  Of  the  population  between  10  and  20,  that  is,  entirely 
within  the  legal  school  age  and  including  the  compulsory  attendance 
age,  7,886  or  23  per  cent  approximately  are  illiterate.  It  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  not  alone  adults,  but  about  2,000  children  actually 
of  school  age  are  not  being  reached  by  the  public  schools  even  in 
the  limited  degree  necessary  to  overcome  absolute  illiteracy. 

Resources. — ^Two  branches  of  the  Central  of  Georgia',  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Southeastern  Railways  traverse  the  county.  These 
roads  give  ample  egress  for  the  productions  of  the  county,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  farm  crops.  That  the  county  has  a  rich  soil 
and  possibilities  of  great  prosperity,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
farm  crops  and  beef  and  pork  produced  in  1918,  are  valued  at 
$6,969,000.  In  addition  to  the  actual  production  as  given  above, 
there  are  in  the  county  at  present  28,000  cattle,  40,000  hogs,  105  regis- 
tered bulls,  475  registered  cows.  The  amount  of  bank  deposits  in  the 
county,  July  1,  1918,  was  $1,083,677.99,  while  those  of  the  same  date 
in  1914  were  but  $536,075.50.  It  is  intenesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  total  tax  valuation  of  the  county  for  1918  was  $5,200,000, 
and  was  exceeded  by  the  annual  production  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $1,700,000.  This  is  additional  evidence  of  conditions 
in  the  State  referred  to  in  another  chapter  concerning  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  tax  valuation  for  assessment  purposes,  and  indicates  a 
very  wide  divergence  between  the  present  assessed  valuation  and  the 
true  valuation  of  county  property. 
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Farming, — Bullock  County  is  among  those  in  the  State  in  which 
cotton  was  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops  until  1914. 
While  diversified  farming  and  stock  raising  are  improving  conditions 
materially,  old  methods  of  farming  are  still  in  vogue  among  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  Very  little  modern  farm  machinery  is  in 
use.  The  lack  of  good  farm  buildings,  machine  sheds,  silos,  and 
other  similar  characteristics  of  successful  farm  communities  is  very 
marked.  The  schools  have  so  far  exerted  practically  no  influence  in 
the  introduction  of  intelligent  and  scientific  farm  methods.  Land 
which  will  produce  such  prolific  crops  as  have  been  indicated  above 
with  the  poor  methods  of  farming  now  in  vogue  promises  to  b© 
exceedingly  rich  if  scientific  methods  were  followed. 

School  conditions. — Bullock  is  one  of  the  eight  counties  in  the 
State  which  has  no  county  tax  for  school  purposes.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Union  Springs,  the  only  town  of  oVer  2,000  inhabitants, 
the  people  depend  entirely  on  State  funds,  dog  and  poll  taxes  to 
educate  their  children.  Like  certain  other  counties  referred  to  in 
a  previous  chapter  it  has  not  yet  assimilated  the  true  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  public  education.  A  number  of  white  schools  supple- 
ment the  term  afforded  by  the  county  from  one  to  two  months,  and, 
in  a  few  cases,  supplement  the  teachers'  salaries.  About  four-fifths 
of  the  colored  schools  are  supplemented  both  in  length  of  term  and 
teachers'  salaries  by  subscriptions  from  the  community. 

The  State  apportioned  to  the  county  for  1918  $2.86  per  capita  of 
school  population,  white  and  colored.  The  average  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  teachers'  salaries  in  white  schools  varies  from  $11.36 
to  $78  per  annum,  averaging  $36.96  for  the  county  as  a  whole.  The 
term  is  six  months  in  white  schools  and  three  months  in  colored.  Of 
the  total  amount  received  from  the  sources  mentioned  above,  $28,060 
is  spent  in  teachers'  salaries;  $2,384  for  transportation;  $2,900  for 
administrative  expenses,  including  salaries  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  county  home  demonstration  agent  and  other  office  ex- 
penses, a  total  of  approximately  $32,000.  For  a  county  which  can 
produce  crops  valued  at  $6,969,000  a  year,  this  expenditure  is  very 
meager,  indeed.  Even  if  the  county  alone,  without  State  aid,  paid 
this  amount,  it  would  mean  an  expenditure  of  but  four-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  of  its  annual  income  for  the  education  of  its  children. 

Consolidation  of  schools. — Since  the  law  providing  for  the  county 
unit  of  administration  went  into  effect,  or  for  about  one  and  a  half 
years,  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  have  promulgated  the  consolidation  idea  among  the  people 
of  the  county  and  have  promoted  centralization  of  school  facilities, 
or  formed  plans  for  doing  so,  about  as  rapidly  as  roads  and  other 
contributing  conditions  permit.   The  consolidation  so  far  effected  has 
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been  brought  about  by  closing  a  few  small  schools  and  transporting 
the  children  to  larger  schools  already  in  existence.  The  county 
board  has  in  contemplation, a  plan  to  redistrict  the  county  with  a 
view  to  effecting  gradually  a  reasonably  complete  plan  for  the  con- 
solidation of  elementary  schools.  At  present  101  children  are  trans- 
ported at  an  expense  of  $2,384.50  to  ten  schools.  The  per  capita  ex- 
pense of  transportation  averages  $23.60,  ranging  from  $11.17  to 
$47.33. 

HigK-Bchool  faciUties. — ^BuUock  has  no  county  high  school.  The 
district  high  school  at  Union  Springs  is  the  only  accredited  public 
four-year  high  school  in  the  county.  Several  of  the  larger  rural 
schools,  such  as  Midway,  Perote,  and  Inverness,  include  the  upper 
grades,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth.  Secondary  school  subjects  are 
taught  in  these  schools  by  the  principal  assisted  to  some  extent  by 
teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  elementary  grades.  Here  as  else- 
where this  practice  should  be  discontinued.  It  results  in  an  injus- 
tice not  alone  to  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades,  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  their  o'wn 
teachers,  but  to  high-school  pupils  also.  A  high  school  worthy  of 
the  name  requires  specially  trained  teachers  and  equipment  in  the 
way  of  science  laboratories  and  reference  libraries. 

So  far  as  real  secondary  education  is  concerned,  Bullock  County 
furnishes  no  facilities  for  its  rural  children.  In  connection  with 
the  redistricting  plan,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the 
county  board  should  keep  in  mind  as  its  ultimate  goal  a  system  or- 
ganized on  the  6-3-3  plan,  explained  fully  in  another  chapter.  One- 
teaclier  schools  should  teach  only  the  first  six  grades.  Junior  high 
schools,  including  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  should  be 
located  in  strategic  places  throughout  the  county,  drawing  on  a 
larger  territory  than  can  one  and  two  teacher  schools.  At  least  four 
teachers  are  necessary  for  schools  with  junior  high-school  courses. 
Of  these,  Bullock  County  needs  several.  The  full  time  of  three  or 
more  teachers  and  proper  library  and  laboratory  facilities  will  be 
necessary  for  an  efficient  senior  high  school.  One  or  two  will  prob- 
ably suffice  for  the  county  for  some  years  at  least  Pupils  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  senior  high  schools  are  old  enough  to  travel  long 
distances.    Transportation  should  be  furnished  by  the  county. 

School  buildings* — ^The  school  buildings  of  the  county,  considered 
as  a  whole,  are  old,  in  poor  condition,  insanitary,  inappropriate,  in- 
convenient, and  in  every  way  unfitted  for  the  purposes  they  serve. 
They  have  been  built  by  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located 
with  funds  subscribed  by  the  patrons.  In  a  few  cases  there  are  State 
buildings  built  by  the  community  with  the  help  of  State  funds. 
These  are  more  modern  than  the  others  and  built  with  some  idea  of 
appropriateness  and  sanitation.    They  are  frequently  unpainted  and 
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almost  entirely  unequipped.  A  few  old  two-story  buildings,  built 
originally  and  sometimes  still  used  for  lodge  purposes,  are  fitted  up 
for  schools. 

There  are  few  cloakrooms.  Children  hang  their  hats  and  coats  on 
the  walls  or  throw  them  over  unused  desks  or  iheir  own  desks. 
Blackboards  are  entirely  faisufficient  in  amount  and  poor  in  quality. 
No  slate  boards  were  seen;  hyloplate,  beaver  board,  and  painted 
boards  are  die  most  common.  Double  desks  prevail  throughout  the 
county  and  in  most  cases  they  are  not  fitted  in  size  for  the  children 
who  use  them.  Many  schools  have  not  proper  provision  for  supply- 
ing water,  but  use  the  neighbor's  well,  or  a  nearby  spring,  often 
impure.  The  water  within  the  rooms  is  sometimes  kept  in  proper 
sanitary  coolers,  but  frequently  no  such  provision  is  made  and  ths 
open  pail  and  the  common  dipper  still  prevails.  In  the  rural  schools, 
playground  equipment  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  very  common  to 
find  the  yard  in  bad  condition,  littered  with  papers  and  brush,  the 
ground  beneath  the  building  used  as  a  storehouse  for  all  manner  of 
useless  articles,  and  the  building  itself,  especially  as  to  walls  and 
floors,  decidedly  unclean.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  can  not  but 
lead  to  the  utter  neglect  of  a  very  important  part  of  the  education 
of  children,  including  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  physical  cleanli- 
ness in  their  person  and  in  their  surroundings.  The  situation  in  re- 
gard to  toilets  is  a  disgraceful  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
children.  Some  schools  have  no  toilets.  Many  have  but  one,  in  such 
bad  repair  as  scarcely  to  afford  decent  shelter;  boards  missing,  doors 
hanging,  and  similar  serious  oversights  prevail.  Many  rural  schools 
make  no  effort  whatever  to  supply  and  maintain  toilets  for  the  boys, 
considering  it  either  unnecessary  or  impossible.  The  few  schools 
which  are  supplied  with  two  toilets,  do  not  provide  means  for  caring 
for  and  cleaning  them.  This  is  apparently  no  one's  responsibility. 
Conditions  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  bad  in  many  cases.  No  sani- 
tary toilets  were  seen  outside  of  the  school  in  Union  Springs,  in 
which  their  care  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Classrooni  instruction. — ^The  teaching  observed  in  the  various  class- 
rooms exemplified  the  poor  work  described  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
There  is  a  very  marked  lack  of  professional  spirit.  There  is  no 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  teachers  of  the  county,  no  unity  of  pro- 
cedure. Each  school,  and  in  many  cases  each  teacher,  practically 
goes  his  own  way,  free  to  have  as  good  or  as  poor  a  school  as  he  sees 
fit,  with  little  regard  to  conditions  in  other  rooms  or  other  schools  of 
the  county.  There  are  a  few  trained  teachers.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, lack  professional  training  or  a  sufficient  amount  of  academic 
education  to  make  good  work  possible.  So  long  as  the  county  pays 
U9601*— 19 ^10 
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small  salaries  and  maintains  a  term  of  but  six  months,  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  professionally  trained  people  will  aspire  to  teaching 
positions  in  it.  At  present  the  majority  of  women  teachers  get  $60  a 
month.  The  principals,  all  of  whom  are  men,  receive  from  $100  to 
$125.  The  teaching  is  largely  repetition  of  the  mat^ial  found  in  the 
book  and  the  teachers  can  best  be  characterize  as  '^  keeping  school  ^ 
and  ^^  hearing  lessons."  . 

School  attendance. — School  att^idance  in  the  county  is  very  poor. 
The  following  table,  made  from  data  collected  from  schools  visited  by 
members  of  the  committee,  is  one  indication  of  this.  All  that 
was  said  concerning  school  attendance  in  the  State  in  a  preceding 
chapter  is  exemplified  at  its  worst  in  Bullock  County.  Lack  of  school 
interest,  old  and  poorly  equipped  school  buildings,  short  terms,  jind 
underpaid  teachers  always  conduce  to  carelessness  and  irregularity  in 
attendance.  Children  can  not  be  expected  to  have  more  respect  for 
the  schools  or  value  education  more  highly  than  their  elders. 

Attendance  on  day  of  vMt,  BuUock  County,  Ala. 

[Per  cent  present,  79.16.] 


EnroUment : 


24 12 

19 16 

17 10 

20 10 

100 100 

14 18 

21 11 


BnroUment-rOontiDaed. 


88 

82 

40  - 

27 

38 

8 

31 


25 
24 
85 
23 
33 
5 
27 


EnroUment— Oontinued. 

14 

29 

27 


499 


9 
18 
25 

395 


Recommendaii(yfi8, — (1)  The  money  provided  for  school  purposes 
must  be  substantially  increased.  Both  county  and  district  taxation 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  good  schools.  New  buildings  should 
replace  those  now  in  use  throughout  the  county  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  State  buildings  are  now  provided.  This  will  require  some 
bonded  indebtedness  if  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

(2)  The  term  should  be  lengthened  in  both  white  and  colored 
schools.  More  and  better  teachers  are  essential  and  higher  salaries 
must  be  paid  to  secure  them. 

(3)  Professional  supervision  is  essential  to  good  results  in  school 
work.  A  primary  supervisor  should  be  engaged  immediately.  The 
home  demonstration  agent  should  be  primarily  a  coimty  supervisor 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  She 
should  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  upper  grades  and  correlate 
the  school  studies  with  the  club  work.  The  clubs  may  then  be 
organized  and  directed  by  the  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
home  demonstration  agent. 
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(4)  Additional  and  closer  supervision  should  be  supplied  through 
prindpalB  who  are  capable,  experienced,  and  professionally  trained. 
Until  complete  consolidation  is  accomplished,  certain  districts 
should  be  formed  in  the  county  in  which  from  two  to  five  schools  to- 
gether employ  one  person  who  acts  as  supervising  principal  for  the 
group.  The  principal  should  have  plenty  of  free  time  for  super- 
vising and  an  expense  allowance  for  transportation  among  schools. 

(5)  A  director  of  school  health  (see  plan  outlined  in  another 
chapter  of  this  report)  is  particularly  essential  in  this  coimty.  Sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  school  sites  and  buildings  as  well  as  health 
conditions  among  children  need  immediate  attention. 

(6)  Adequate  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  large  nimiber  of  illiterates  and 
poor  school  attendance  show  this  to  be  necessary. 

IV.  COLBERT  COUNTY. 

Two  counties,  Colbert  and  Madison,  are  selected  for  discussion  as 
typical  of  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
The  population  of  Colbert  County  is  chiefly  white,  with  a  total  of 
24,802,  of  whom  15,352,  or  61.9  per  cent,  are  white,  and  9,444,  or  38.1 
per  cent,  are  colored.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  those  10 
years  of  age  and  over  is  20.7  per  cent  for  both  races.  Ten  per  cent 
of  this  is  among  the  whites,  and  37.5  per  cent  among  the  negroes. 
The  total  number  of  illiterate  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
years,  or  of  school  age,  is  996. 

Physical  resources, — Colbert  County  has  relatively  a  low  valuation 
with  great  stretches  of  unimproved  and  practically  waste  land.  Tus- 
combia,  the  county  seat,  is  an  industrial  center  in  which  are  located 
nitrate  plants  now  under  Grovemment  management.  Sheffield,  a  few 
miles  distant,  has  similar  conditions.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is 
entirely  agricultural.  The  northern  part  is  relatively  level,  and 
given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  cotton.  The  southern  part 
is  hilly,  and  contains  much  unimproved  and  waste  land. 

The  total  money  value  of  farm  crops,  cattle  and  hogs,  produced  in 
1918,  was  $4,304,000 ;  that  of  the  industrial  centers  surrounding  Tus- 
cumbia  and  Sheffield  is  not  available.  Cotton  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant farm  crop,  the  value  of  that  produced  in  1917  was  over 
$2,000,000.  Cattle  and  hog  raising  is  increasing  in  importance,  al- 
though the  value  of  thoroughbred  stock  raising  as  a  paying  business 
is  not  yet  appreciated  in  the  county.  The  lands,  however,  are  fitted 
to  produce  abundant  crops,  com,  small  grains,  and  grasses.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  for  tax  purposes  Is  $9,200,000. 
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School  conditions. — ^The  schools  are  supported  by  State  funds, 
county^  and  poll  taxes.  A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  1918  follows : 


County  tax ,-^«  J27, 000. 00 

Poll  tax 2. 014.50 

State 82|  712. 48 

Total IE,  826. 98 

DXSBUBSBlCEim. 

For  teachers*  salaries $56,000.00 

For  Ubrariel  • 1, 880. 00 

Maps,  globes,  etc 534.00 

Salaries 3, 950. 00 

Office  expenses 250.00 

Total : 62. 614. 00 

Of  the  $62,000  spent  in  1918  for  school  purposes,  the  county  itself 
furnished  through  county  taxation  and  poll  taxes,  $28,600.  This 
amounts  to  ahout  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  income  for  the 
same  year.  The  remaining  54  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  was 
received  from  the  State.  Colbert  is  one  of  those  counties  which  gets 
from  the  State  for  school  purposes  more  than  it  pays  into  the  State 
treasury  in  the  form  of  taxation  for  all  purposes,  an  amount  equal 
to  54  per  cent  of  the  total  spent  for  schools. 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  county  is  almost  entirely 
undeveloped.  The  buildings  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  are  of  the 
type  built  years  ago  by  community  subscription.  Lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  requirements  were  entirely  over- 
looked when  the  buildings  were  erected.  There  are  a  few  new  State 
buildings  with  suflScient  ground  and  with  proper  provision  for  con- 
venience and  sanitation,  but  tiiese  are  entirely  insufficient  in  number. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  certain  minimimi  re- 
quirements were  exacted  by  the  county  board  of  education  from  the 
local  communities.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
present  board  and  the  superintendent  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  42  white  school  buildings,  35  were  required  to  build  new 
toilets  before  school  opened  for  the  present  year,  making  a  total  of 
70  new  toilets  placed  in  the  county  last  fall. 

In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  October,  1918, 
the  county  board  and  the  county  superintendent,  who  then  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  were  confronted  with  a  situation  similar 
to  that  already  described  in  Montgomery  County.    Buildings  were 

1  Money  spent  for  libraries  came  from  tbe  State,  the  county  commissioners,  and  tlie 
communities. 
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altogether  bad,  teachers  untrained  and  inefficient,  salaries  low,  the 
term  short  and  divided  into  two  sessions.  The  schools  were  entirely- 
unequipped,  neither  books,  globes,  maps,  nor  blackboards  other  than 
painted  walls  having  been  supplied.  There  were  no  desks  except 
those  of  the  homemade  variety  in  the  majority  of  the  schools. 
Drastic  measures  were  needed  immediately.  The  county  board  had 
taken  an  advanced  step,  made  possible  by  the  recently  enacted  law, 
and  engaged  a  superintendent  from  outside  the  county,  of  long  ex- 
perience and  professional  qualifications.  They  next  enacted  certain 
regulations  concerning  minimum  requirements  expected  of  local  com- 


SCHDDL  MAP 
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munities,  teachers,  and  school  officers.   Briefly,  the  most  important  of 
these  were  as  follows : 

L  'Eivery  school  must  be  supplied  with  a  woodshed  and  sufficient  wood,  ready 
cut 

2.  Stoves  must  be  bought  and  stovepipes  must  be  riveted  and  fastened  so 
that  they  can  not  tell. 

3.  Sufficient  and  proper  light  must  be  provided  by  rearranging  and  cutting 
new  windows  where  necessary. 

4.  Satisfactory  school  desks  must  be  provided  for  all  schools. 

5.  No  common  drinking  cups  will  be  allowed  on  the  school  grounds,  and  some 
kind  of  water  container  with  a  cover  and  faucet  must  be  provided. 

e.  Some  arrangement  for  keeping  down  dust  in  the  schoolroom  must  be  made. 

7.  Toilets  must  be  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls  on  every  school  grounds. 

8.  Sufficient  usable  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  a  globe  and  reasonable  library 
facilities  must  be  provided. 

Note. — ^Any  school  falling  to  provide  the  above  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
school  opens  shall  be  discontinued  until  after  such  is  provided. 

9.  A  continuous  term  of  at  least  6  months  each  year  will  be  provided. 

10.  Classes  must  be  so  combined  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  recitations 
per  day  to  not  more  than  25  for  one  tenclier. 
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11.  All  teachers  shall  dismiss  their  schools  on  Thursday  afternoon  once  every 
six  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  in  a  county  teachers'  conference  which 
all  teachers  shall  be  required  to  attend. 

These  regulations  were  carried  out  by  the  trustees  and  teachers  in 
all  schools  observed  by  tlie  committee.  The  board  placed  patent 
desks  in  all  of  the  schools  not  previously  equipped  with  them;  24 
feet  of  blackboard ;  one  good  map ;  a  globe,  and  a  small  library.  This 
represents  a  splendid  accomplishment  for  one  year,  but  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
old  school  buildings,  repaired  and  equipped  with  desks,  unilateral 
light,  etc.,  are  such  as  to  make  additional  expenditure  of  doubtful 
economy.  So  long  as  the  county  or  district  is  not  able  to  provide 
the  housing  facilities  adequately  by  assuming  bonded  indebtedness, 
it  must  build,  equip,  and  maintain  schools  both  from  State  funds 
and  county  tax  revenue.  These  funds  are  insufficient  for  mainte- 
nance alone.  A  sacrifice  must  therefore  be  made  either  in  the  kind 
of  buildings  furnished  or  in  the  quality  of  instruction  given,  as 
represented  by  the  length  of  term  and  teachers'  salaries.  The  county 
board  and  superintendent  have  cast  their  lot  on  tJie  side  of  instruction 
by  paying  larger  salaries  and  trying  to  secure  more  trained  teach* 
ers.    This  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  though  unfortunate  choice. 

School  supervision. — ^The  distinctive  advance  made  by  the  county 
educationally  is  toward  professional  supervision.  The  great  bulk 
of  time  and  attention,  as  well  as  money,  is  placed  on  the  improvement 
of  the  classroom  teaching.  While  by  no  means  completely  accom- 
plished, the  committee  found  greater  advance  toward  professional 
supervision  than  in  the  other  counties  visited.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  systematic  plans  for  the  carrying  on  of  special  work  and  definite 
accomplishment  along  particular  lines.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
proper  conception  of  organized  supervision;  a  corps  of  teachers 
working  in  a  unified  manner  toward  definite  ends;  some  professional 
spirit;  loyalty  to  the  system,  and  unity  of  educational  purpose. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  county  is  definitely  divided 
into  an  elementary  course  of  six  grades,  and  a  rural  high-school 
course  of  three  grades.  The  rural  high  schools  are  located  at 
strategic  points  with  reference  to  as  many  surrounding  six-year 
schools  as  topography  and  road  conditions  permit.  (See  accompany- 
ing map.)  Eight  sessions  of  not  less  than  six  months  each  (the 
minimum  term  adopted  by  the  county  board)  are  required  for  com- 
pletion of  the  elementary  course  and  four  sessions  for  that  of  the 
high  school.  Home  project  work,  supervised  by  the  county  super- 
intendent and  his  assistant,  is  given  school  credit  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  course  and  throughout  the  rural  high-school 
course.     At  least  two  years  of  home  project  work  are  required  for 
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the  completion  of  the  high-school  course.  A  certain  minimum  of 
library  reading  is  also  required.  Following  are  the  home  project 
courses:  Management  of  hogs;  management  of  cows;  management 
of  poultiy;  growing  and  canning  of  vegetables;  growing  of  com; 
growing  of  peanuts;  cooking;  sewing;  making  home  conveniences; 
home  care  of  the  sick. 

Supervision  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  following  ways:  First, 
through  teachers'  meetings  which  occur  every  six  weeks  in  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent.  These  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend. 
They  are  furnished  in  advance  with  definite  subjects  for  discussion 
or  instruction  at  these  meetings.  An  opportunity  is  given  the 
county  superintendent  to  give  necessary  directions  for  the  carrying 
out  of  proposed  plans,  and  for  the  teachers  to  ask  questions  or  discuss 
their  needs  in  regard  to  them.  Second,  weekly  letters  outlining  plans 
for  teaching  the  elementary  school  subjects,  including  farm  subjects 
through  the  home  project  work,  are  sent  to  each  teacher.  Third, 
reasonably  frequent  visits  by  the  county  superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistant are  made  to  all  schools  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the 
methods,  of  following  outlines  and  other  instructions,  and  of  assisting 
the  teachers  in  better  methods  of  work. 

A  splendid  effort  is  being  made  to  link  the  school  and  home  and  to 
make  the  school  work  practical  by  teaching  farming,  especially  those 
phases  of  it  most  needed  in  the  county — stock  raising,  for  example. 
In  promulgating  this  work  the  superintendent  has  placed  in  each 
school  15  selected  books  on  agriculture,  and  an  annual  subscription  to 
"  The  Progressive  Farmer."  All  schools  visited  were  equipped  with  a 
rag-doll  seed  tester,  and  were  making  germination  seed  tests  of  com. 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  necessity  of  thoroughbred  stock  rais- 
ing for  the  county,  and  in  this  connection  attractive  agricultural 
posters  are  on  the  walls,  and  animal  booklets  are  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  and  agricultural  classes. 

TJie  teachers, — ^The  seat  of  a  State  normal  school  is  at  Florence, 
only  a  few  miles  by  trolley  from  the  county  seat  of  Colbert  County. 
This  is  partially  accountable  for  the  fact  tiiat  many  of  the  teachers 
have  had  training  in  this  school.  Nearly  half  of  those  visited  were 
graduates  of  a  normal  school,  or  had  equivalent  education  and  train- 
ing. About  two-thirds  were  teaching  for  the  first  time  in  the  schools 
visited,  and  about  one-third  had  no  previous  experience.  Tables  20 
and  21  show  the  education,  salaries,  and  experience  in  full  of  the  en- 
tire staff,  exclusive  of  the  towns. 
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Tabik  20. — Education  beyond  the  elementarp  ffradeg  of  teachen  in  Colbert 

County, 


Yeftra  of  education  bejond  elemaatuy  grades. 


lyear 

9  years 

8  years 

4  years 

6  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

Total  teachers  repartlng 


Number 

of 
teachers 
having-^ 


Percent. 


8 
4 

18 

14 

9 

10 

2 

1 


5 

7 
9S 
35 

16 

17 

S 
1+ 


66 


Table  21. — Experience  and  saiarie»  of  teachen. 


Bzperlenee. 


None , 

lyear  or  less 

Itoayears 

3to8year8 

8to4year8 

4to6year8 

8to6year8 

6to7  years 

7to8srears 

8to9years 

10  years  and  oTer 


Number 

of 
teadMis 
having— 


13 
11 
0 
8 
8 
6 
6 

a 

0 
8 


Salaries. 


00 
68.60 
66.00 
70.00 
76.00 
80.00 
86.00 
00.00 
06.00 


NnmlMr 
of 


reodvliig. 


1 

1 

18 

0 
11 

8 
8 

4 
1 


Attendance  on  day  of  viHt,  Colbert  Oountyf  Ala, 


EnrollmeDt : 

Prevent. 

72 

80 

33 

10 

25 

20 

46 

28 

22 

18 

35 

18 

[Per  eent  pveMot,  69.46.] 

Bnrollment :  PreMot 

87 26 

88 28 

50 84 

88 42 

26 18 


26 


17 


Bniollment: 

28 

71 

25 ^. 

824 


.27 

50 

18 

871 


SeGonvmendoHons. — (1)  The  total  school  expenditure  must  be  sub* 
stantially  increased.  Money  for  maintenance  through  increased  tax- 
ation and  for  buildings  through  bonded  indebtedness  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

(2)  New  modem  buildings  should  replace  those  now  used,  except 
in  those  places  in  which  there  are  now  State  buildings.  Probably 
90  per  cent  of  buildings  observed  were  unfit  for  use. 

(8)  The  term  should  be  increased  in  length  to  nine  months. 

(4)  More  and  better  teachers  are  needed  and  higher  salaries  and  a 
longer  term  are  both  necessary  to  procure  them. 

(5)  Better  high-school  facilities  are  needed.  The  plan  outlined 
for  rural  high  schools  on  the  6-8  plan  should  be  completed  by  one  or 
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two  senior  high  schools  well  located.  The  present  county  high  school 
serves  a  small  community  only  and  is  not  a  county  high  school  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  term. 

V.  MADISON  COUNTY. 

General  hackgraund. — ^Madison  County  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  of  the  strictly  farming  counties.  The  county  seat,  Hunts- 
ville,  located  near  the  center  of  the  county,  is  the  site  of  five  large 
cotton  mills.  The  Louisville  &  NashviUe  and  the  Southern  Railways 
traverse  the  county.  The  population  of  Huntsville  is  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand.    That  of  the  coimty,  as  a  whole,  is  47,041. 

Com  and  cotton  are  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  farm 
crops.  The  total  value  of  the  farm  crop  production  for  1918  was 
$12,500,000.  The  population  is  made  up  of  59  per  cent  native  whites 
of  native  parentage,  about  1  per  cent  foreign  born  or  children  of 
foreign-bom  parents,  and  40  per  cent  negroes.  Of  the  population 
between  10  and  21  years  of  age  2,004,  or  about  17  per  cent,  are 
illiterate. 

School  conditions. — ^The  school  officials  of  Madison  County  are 
making  a  special  eifort  toward  consolidation  of  schools  and  securing 
modem  buildings.  Though  a  complete  program  is  in  no  sense  ac- 
complished in  this  county,  the  buildings  are  on  the  whole  better  than 
in  the  other  counties  visited.  A  number  of  new  schoolhouses,  built 
on  the  State  plan,  especially  two-teacher  and  five-teacher  schools  were 
observed.  These  are  equipped  with  new  desks  and  hyloplate  black- 
boards. Five  new  buildings  of  this  character  were  built  in  1918, 
and  four  additional  ones  are  in  contemplation  for  1919.  During  the 
past  year  the  county  spent  $21,691  on  buildings  and  permanent  im- 
provements. More  than  half  of  this  money  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  following  statements  concerning  the  status  of  schoolhous- 
ing  are  furnished  by  the  county  superintendent : 

Buildings  owned  by  the  State j 84 

BuUding  owned  by  the  county 2 

Buildings  owned  by  private  individuals  or  communities 2X 

Modern  buUdings  meeting  State  requirements 88 

School  buildings  with  two  toilets 35 

School  buildings  with  one  toilet 17 

School  buildings  with  no  toilets 6 

Schools  equipped  with  two  sanitary  toilets 11 

School  buildings  equipped  with  hylo  plate  blackboards  in  good  condition 88 

Total  white  schools 67 

Total  colored  schools 85 

High'8C?iool  facilities. — ^Madison  County  needs  far  better  high- 
school  facilities  for  the  children  in  rural  communities.    The  high 
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school  at  Huntsville  is  open  to  children  outside  the  district  only  on 
the  payment  of  tuition.  The  county  high  school  is  located  at  the  ex- 
treme southeast  portion  of  the  county  near  the  Jackson  County  line- 
It  is  altogether  inaccessible  to  children  outside  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Number  of 
Teachers*  training:  teachers. 

Elementary  education  only , 1 

One  year  high  school  training 1 

Xivo  years  high  school  training 10 

Three  years  high  school  training 11 

Four  years  high  school  training 82 

One  year  higher  education 15 

Two  years  higher  education 21 

Three  years  higher  education 16 

Four  years  higher  education 16 

Teachers'  salaries: 

Number  receiving  $40  to  $45.50 3 

Number  receiving  $45  to  $50 1 

Number  receiving  $50  to  $55 21 

Number  receiving  $55  to  $60 19 

Number  receiving  $60  to  $65 40 

The  schools  are  supported  from  funds  received  from  the  State  and 
a  county  tax  of  3  mills.  The  valuation  for  county  taxing  purposes 
is  $13,500,000.  The  total  amount  received  from  the  State  and  county 
for  schools  for  the  year  was  $104,521.  Of  this  total  $5,100  is  for  up- 
keep of  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent ;  $79,489  for  teachers' 
salaries;  $5,508  for  maintenance;  $3,095  for  transportation;  and 
$1,006  for  other  expenditures.  The  remainder  was  spent  for  build- 
ings and  permanent  improvements. 

The  situation  in  Madison  County,  so  far  as  upkeep  of  buildings 
and  grounds  is  concerned,  is  unfortunately  no  improvement  on  the 
conditions  as  described  for  the  State  as  a  whole  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter. There  are,  as  stated,  a  number  of  new  buildings.  Most  of 
these  are  well  painted  and  attractive  from  the  outside,  but  the  ma- 
jority, even  of  the  new  buildings,  show  utter  neglect  from  the  stand- 
point of  cleanliness  and  care.  The  old  buildings  visited  were  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  condition.  Most  of  them  are  unfit  for  school  pur- 
poses from  every  standpoint. 

The  tecLchera. — Comparatively  little  actual  teaching  was  seen 
in  the  county,  as  the  visits  were  made  near  the  close  of  the  tena. 
Examinations  were  being  conducted  and  preparation  for  closing  en- 
tertainments were  being  made  in  many  of  the  schools.  Such  teach- 
ing as  was  observed  does  not  depart  from  the  kind  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter  on  conditions  in  the  State.  Some  overcrowded 
rooms  were  found  in  the  lower  grades,  and  as  occurred  in  most  cases 
in  the  schools  of  Alabama,  the  children  in  the  higher  grades  were 
few,  while  the  lower  grades  were  entirely  overcrowded.    The  county 
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is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  the  attempt  to  do  high-school 
work  results  disastrously  for  all  concerned. 

The  county  high-school  pupils  are  housed  in  an  old  building  which 
was  formerly  a  private  school.  It  is  in  very  bad  repair  and  entirely 
unfitted  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation,  convenience,  comfort, 
and  equipment  to  supply  the  requirements  of  modern  school  hous- 
ing. It  is  located  on  a  good  site  of  about  5  acres  of  ground.  Be- 
cently  the  county  built  an  annex  for  home  economics  and  manual 
training.  The  annex  is  a  very  good  building,  though  poorly  equipped 
for  teaching  the  subjects  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  seems  to 
the  committee  an  unfortunate  waste  of  money.  It  is  badly  in  need  of 
care.  The  shower  baths,  which  should  be  an  attractive  part  of  the 
school,  are  not  only  unused  but  are  becoming  entirely  ruined  from 
neglect  and  abuse. 

There  are  three  teachers  in  the  county  high  school,  all  of  whom 
have  normal  or  college  training.  The  annual  enrollment  is  35  but 
when  visited  by  the  conmiittee  only  28  were  in  regular  attendance. 
Of  these  18  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  that  is,  in  the . 
town  in  which  it  is  located.  There  are  no  good,  reasonably  priced 
boarding  facilities,  so  that  only  those  children  near  enough  to  reach 
the  school  from  their  homes  can  attend. 

Besides  the  equipment  for  manual  training  and  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, which  if  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition  would  probably  be 
quite  adequate  for  a  small  high  school,  there  is  some  equipment  for 
the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  total  is  valued  by  the 
county  superintendent  at  about  $1,000.  The  school  is  supported  al- 
most entirely  by  the  State,  from  which  it  receives  $3,000  per  year. 
The  county  supplied  $200  and  $300  were  received  from  other  sources 
during  the  past  year. 

The  high  school  is  in  every  sense  a  State  supported,  local,  rather 
than  a  county  high  school.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  county 
board  accotmts  for  the  fact  that  practically  none  of  its  support  comes 
from  that  source.  The  building  needs  extensive  repairs  to  make  it  at 
all  fit  for  use.  In  fact,  if  the  high  school  is  to  remain  in  its  present 
location,  the  building  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  modem 
type.    Present  conditions  ought  not  to  continue. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  board  would  not 
be  justified  in  placing  the  kind  of  buildings  needed  for  a  county  high 
school  in  a  rich  county  like  Madison  in  so  remote  a  location  as  the 
present  one.  Good  high-school  facilities  are  badly  needed,  and  should 
be  made  accessible  to  as  great  a  number  of  children  as  possible 
through  convenient  location  and  through  the  provision  of  means  of 
transportation  and  boarding  arrangements.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  7 — 4  plan  prevailing  in  the  county  should  be  discontinued 
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and  the  6 — 3 — 8  plan  installed.  Under  this  arrangement  the  high 
school  at  Gurley  would  give  good  service  as  a  junior  high  school, 
several  of  which  are  needed.  It  appears  feasible  and  economical 
for  this  portion  of  Madison  County  to  unite  with  certain  communi- 
ties in  the  western  portion  of  Jackson  County.  This  inter-county 
arrangement  would  provide  sufficient  funds  for  maintaining  a  good 
junior  high  school,  and  as  soon  as  permitted  by  legislative  action,  the 
territory  could  be  made  into  a  taxing  and  bonding  district,  and  then 
a  proper  building  could  be  provided.  When  the  new  plan  of  organ- 
ization is  put  into  operation,  one  or  two  well-equipped  senior  high 
schools  should  be  placed  by  the  county  board  in  carefully  selected  ac- 
cessible places. 

Re(Hmvmer\dation8. — (1)  More  generous  school  support  and  money 
for  buildings  is  needed  in  this  as  in  other  counties,  and  should  be 
provided  soon.  The  committee  believes  that  school  building  is  pro- 
gressing in  this  coimty  rapidly,  but  considering  the  need  for  more 
schoolhouses  additional  funds  are  essential. 

(2)  A  continuous  term  of  nine  months  should  be  established.  The 
present  term  is  too  short  and  its  division  into  two  parts  intensifies 
its  inadequacy. 

(3)  A  course  of  study  adapted  to  rural  community  needs  and  pre- 
pared for  the  6 — 3 — 3  organization  should  be  provided.  The  coimty 
has  practically  no  vocational  interests  other  than  farming  and  would 
be  a  very  suitable  county  in  which  to  put  in  operation  the  plan  as 
recommended  with  a  course  of  study  having  a  distinctly  rural 
tendency. 

(4)  The  coimty  is  very  much  in  need  of  closer  supervision  follow- 
ing the  plan  recommended  in  Chapter  VII.  The  facts  that  consolida- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  extended ;  that  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  county  make  it  possible  to  reach  schools  with  relative  ease;  and 
that  the  population  is  relatively  evenly  distributed,  makes  the  super- 
visory problem  one  which  can  be  solved  effectively  through  the  county 
superintendent  and  a  corps  of  assistant  supervisors. 

VI.  ESCAMBIA  COUNTY. 

Escambia  County  is  selected  as  typical  of  the  grass  and  timber 
section  of  the  State.  It  is  located  in  the  southwest  part  and  borders 
on  Florida.  The  county  is  rectangular  in  shape ;  about  54  miles  long 
by  18  miles  wide.  Two  branches  of  the  Louisville  &  NashviUe 
Railroad  and  the  Florida  &  Gulf  Railroad  cross  the  county.  Brew- 
ton,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest  town  and  is  located  near  the  center 
of  the  county.  There  is  a  county  high  school  at  Atmore  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  county,  and  one  additional  four-year  high  school 
located  at  Brewton. 
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Physical  resources. — ^The  surface  is  generally  level;  the  soil  rich 
and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits,  especially  oranges  and  peaches. 
Kaining  of  early  strawberries  is  an  important  industry.  Lumbering 
is  probably  the  most  productive  industry  of  the  county.  Data  on  the 
value  of  lumber  and  turpeiitine  produced  and  fruit  crops  are  not 
available.  The  total  value  of  field  crops,  cattle,  and  hogs  produced 
in  1918  amounts  to  $4,269,000.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
this  amount  would  be  substantially  augmented  by  the  value  of  straw-  * 
berries,  peaches,  oranges,  turpraitine,  and  lumber.  Timber  is  rated 
as  the  chief  output.  There  are  extensive  stretches  of  uncut  timber- 
lands.  Many  portions  of  the  county  are  indeed  sparsely  settled  be- 
cause of  this,  and  one  drives  many  miles  through  virgin  timber  to 
reach  the  schools  found  in  the  settlements  on  cleared  land. 

Unquestionably  the  county  has  economic  possibilities  and  a  bright 
future  when  the  land  is  cleared  and  placed  under  cultivation.  At 
present,  however,  timberlands  are  taxed  on  a  very  small  valuation, 
from  $1.25  to  $4.50  per  acre.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  undeveloped 
and  unsettled  land  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  low 
valuations  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  revenue  is  from  the 
lumber  and  railroad  companies.  Land  is  retained  in  large  tracts  and 
there  are  relatively  few  small  owners.  In  general  the  tenant  farmers 
and  the  employees  of  lumber  companies  support  the  homes*  from 
which  school  children  come.  The  total  population  of  the  county  in 
1910  was  18,889,  of  whom  13^56,  or  69  per  cent  are  white,  and  5,569, 
or  30  per  cent,  approximately,  are  negro.  There  are  in  the  county 
590  persons  from  10  to  20  years  of  age,  that  is  of  school  age,  who  are 
illiterate.  This  is  12^  per  cent  of  the  total  population  from  10  to 
20  years  of  age. 

System  of  taoMLtion. — Escambia  County  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
State  which  levies  not  only  a  county  tax,  but  a  local  district  tax  ija 
all  but  two  of  the  districts.  In  addition  to  the  county  and  district 
levies,,  three  districts  have  succeeded  in  borrowing  money  through 
notes  of  the  trustees — the  amounts  are  respectively  $1,000,  $1,500,  and 
$2,000.  This  money  is  used  for  buildings  and  repairs.  To  pay  these 
notes  the  district  pledges  its  local  tax  for  as  many  years  as  are  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  full  amount  of  indebtedness.  This  means,  of  course, 
jiiat  no  additional  expense  is  involved.  The  notes  merely  represent 
drawing  in  advance  on  regular  tax  fund.  The  plan  enables  a  district, 
however,  to  provide  a  building,  if  an  inexpensive  one  will  serve, 
immediately,  when  otherwise  a  delay  of  several  years  is  necessary. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  is  $7,466,284.  The  receipts  for 
the  school  year  just  closing  were  as  follows:  From  State  funds, 
^,565 ;  from  county  tax,  $21,566 ;  from  district  tax,  $17,588,  a  total 
of  $60,965.    Of  this  amount  $6,820  was  spent  for  repairs  and  equip- 
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ment ;  $3,645  for  administrative  expenses,  and  the  remainder  for 
buildings  and  teachers'  salaries. 

School  sanitation. — Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  choice  mast  be  made  be- 
tween decent  buildings  in  which  to  house  the  school  children,  and 
reasonable  classroom  efficiency  as  represented  in  teachers'  salaries  and 
length  of  term.  To  secure  both  is  patently  impossible  with  the  totally 
inadequate  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion, therefore,  after  consideration,  decided  that  buildings  fit  to 
shelter  children  must  be  obtained  first — even  at  a  sacrifice  of  other 
essentials.  Distinctive  progress  has  been  made  toward  this  end 
though  it  is  far  from  completely  accomplished.  Black  boards  of 
hyloplate  in  sufficient  quantities  and  patent  desks  have  been  installed 
this  year  in  practically  all  the  school  buildings,  replacing  painted 
boards  and  homemade  benches. 

This  county,  like  many  others  in  Alabama,  had  entirely  disre- 
garded sanitary  essentials  when  providing  buildings.  There  was  a 
disgraceful  lack  of  toilets  such  as  satisfy  the  demands  of  mere  de- 
cency. Thirteen  schools  are  now  supplied  with  two  sanitary 
toilets  built  according  to  the  State  plans.  Fifteen  additional  schools 
have  two  toilets  of  some  kind,  not  sanitary,  however,  and  some 
of  th^  in  very  bad  condition.  Eighteen  schools  still  have  but 
one,  and  twelve  have  none  whatever. 

Pure  water  within  reasonably  easy  access  and  available  at  all  times 
for  drinking  purposes  as  well  as  for  washing  Hands  is  obviously  a 
simple  necessity  for  every  school.  However,  neighbors'  wells  or  im- 
pure springs  have  for  years  been  the  source  of  supply  for  the  majority 
of  schoolhouses  in  the  county,  and  no  method  of  keeping  the  water 
in  the  building  other  than  open  pails  and  common  dippers  was  pro- 
vided. The  task  of  supplying  good  wells  and  sanitary  coolers  was 
assumed  by  the  board  for  the  present  year.  A  systematic  campaign 
for  these  and  other  essentials  was  carried  on  in  part  through  a  sys- 
tem of  standardization.  Requirements  for  the  different  classes  of 
standard  school  are  very  moderate,  yet  progress  is  being  made  and 
ideals  are  gradually  being  instilled.  A  substantial  improvement  is 
noticeable  between  those  schools  standardized  and  those  which  are 
not.  Accomplishments  in  this  regard  are  shown  on  the  map  and  fol- 
lowing are  requirements  for  each  class  of  standardized  schools : 

BUFKBIOB. 

1.  State  buildings  wltn  two  rooms  or  more  employing  two  teachers. 

2.  Yard  weU  kept  and  all  trees  on  school  grounds  whitewashed. 
8.  Buildings  painted. 

4.  Plenty  of  hyloplate  blackboard,  decorated. 

5.  Seated  with  patent  desks. 

6.  Library  and  bookcase. 

7.  Some  good  well-framed  pictures  on  walls  in  each  doom. 
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8.  Sanitary  toilets. 

9.  Wholesome  water  supply  on  school  grounds. 

10.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains. 

11.  School  organized  Into  active  Improvements,  war  savings  or  Red  Cross 

society. 

12.  Good  display  of  school  work  on  walls. 

KZCELLBNT. 

1.  State  building,  painted. 

2.  Well-kept  yard  with  trees  whitewashed. 
8.  Two  toilets. 

4.  Seated  with  patent  desks. 
6.  Library. 

6.  Hyloplate  blackboard,  decorated. 

7.  Individual  drinking  cups. 

8.  Good  display  of  school  work  on  walls. 

9.  School  organised  for  some  form  of  war  work« 


1.  State  building. 

2.  Well-kept  yard. 

8.  Seated  with  patent  desks. 
4.  Hyloplate  blackboard. 
6.  Individual  drinking  cups. 

POOB. 

1.  Land  not  deeded  to  the  State. 

2.  No  patent  desks. 

8.  No  hyloplate  blackboard. 

4.  Yards  poorly  kept 

5.  No  individual  drinking  cups. 

Under  the  old  regime  of  district  control  no  records  worthy  of  the 
name  were  kept  either  by  the  teachers  or  superintendent.  A  splendid 
system  is  now  installed  for  both  school  and  office  records.  Daily, 
monthly,  and  annual  reports  are  requited  of  the  teachers  and  are 
systematically  inspected,  corrected,  and  filed.  The  old  idea  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  school  grounds  and  buildings  is  being  eradicated 
gradually  and  legally  recorded  deeds  are  being  required  by  the  board. 
Plats  of  school  grounds  with  attached  deeds  and  even  the  unfortu- 
nate loss  of  school  sections  within  the  county  is  being  investigated 
with  the  possibility  of  recovering  some  of  this  now  valuable  property. 

Instruction. — Salaries  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  are  given  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  22. — Salaries  and  certifloates  of  Escambia  County  teachers. 

Receiving  per  month :  Teachers. 

$40 S6 

100 88 

$56 10 

$00 27 

$65 13 

Total 124 
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Table  22. — 8alarie9  and  certificates  of  Bscamhia  CoutUy  teachers — Oontiniied. 

Grade  of  oertiflcate:  i^Adben. 

First , 40 

Second..^ 46 

Third 85 

Life 8 

Total 124 

Glassiflcation  for  last  year: 

First --    29 

Second 47 

Third 36 

Total 112 

Table  23. — Education  of  teachera  in  B$oamMa  Couniv. 


YeaxB  of  eduoation  beyond  eiementtfy  grades. 


1  year.. 
2]reax8. 
8]reax8. 
4yean. 
5yeara. 
6yean. 
7]reax8. 


Syeara. 

Total  teaeben  reporting. 


Nomber 

of 
teaeben 

Percent. 

having— 

6 

14.6 

8 

19.5 

S 

7.3 

11 

38.8 

1 

14 

11 

28.8 

1 

2.4 

( 

41 

100 

Teachers  are  classified  by  the  county  board  according  to  their 
qualifications  and  ability,  with  salaries  of  $40,  $45,  and  $50  for 
third,  second  and  first  class,  respectively.  These  salaries  are  supple- 
mented from  funds  raised  through  district  taxation  and  reach  a 
maximum  of  $65  with  an  average  of  $55  for  the  county.  The  school 
term  is  six  months.    In  most  cases  it  is  divided  into  two  sections. 

The  classroom  instruction  is  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  and  little  teaching  of  a  high  quality  was  found  by  the 
committee.  It  was  practically  all  on  the  "lower  plane"  as  distin- 
guished by  Dr.  McMurry,  meaning  that  "it  shows  that  neither 
teachers  nor  supervisors  are  looking  beyond  the  storincr  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill."  Evidences  of  super- 
vision are  apparent  throughout  the  county ;  for  example,  topographi- 
cal maps,  drawings,  written  work,  and  the  like  are  displayed  in 
practically  all  the  rooms.  However,  supervision  is  not  close  enough 
to  influence  the  methods  of  teaching  to  any  notable  extent,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  unified  aim  and  purpose  among  the  staff.  With  a 
teaching  body  of  124,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  in  one-teacher 
schools,  one  supervisor  is  quite  inadequate.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  force  is  largely  untrained,  inexperienced,  and  new  to  the 
work  in  the  particular  county  and  school.    Indeed,  even  trained 
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teachers  easily  fall  back  into  routine  methods  of  teaching  without 
the  spur  of  careful  direction  and  surveillance. 

Consolidation  of  schools, — Escambia  County  has  53  one-teacher, 
13  two-teacher,  4  three-teacher,  and  4  four-teacher  schools.  The  two 
towns,  Brewton  and  Atmore,  have  five  or  more  teachers-  The  pre- 
vailing type  in  the  county  is  the  one-teacher  school,  of  which  there  are 
altogether  too  many,  even  allowing  for  the  relatively  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  county  and  the  ever-present  road  prob- 
lem. Consolidation  in  this  county  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  educat- 
mg  the  people  to  the  desire  for  centralization,  as  to  educating  them 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  and  the  necessity  of 
pajring  for  it  with  reasonable  liberality.  Consolidated  school  build- 
ings cost  money  and  this  the  people  are  reluctant  to  supply.  Some 
progress  is  being  made,  however.  The  board  is  in  many  cases  refusing 
new  buildings  until  consolidation  can  be  effected.  People  should 
also  understand  that  even  money  value  of  land  is  increased  by  good 
school  buildings  and  qualified  teachers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
progressive  citizens  needed  to  develop  the  county  will  settle  there 
only  when  educational  facilities  are  furnished  for  the  children.  A 
certain  citizen  who  paid  $13,000  for  a  farm  near  McCulloch  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he 
would  not  have  paid  more  than  $6,000  if  it  were  not  for  the  proximity 
of  the  consolidated  school. 

Attendance  on  day  of  vUit^  Bacambia  County,  Ala. 


Enrollment — Con.  Present. 

24 22 

28 12 

45 22 


[Per  cent  present,  66.88.] 

EnroUment : 

Preient. 

Enrollment — Gon. 

Present. 

52 

42 

92 

69 

43 

85 

41 

25 

44 -     . 

22 

89 

51 

60 

25 

31 

24 

29 

26 

41  — : 

28 

609  403 

Escambia  County  is  not  poor  in  land  and  nsouroes.  If  it  is  to  be 
developed  to  its  fullest  possibilities  it  must  be  peopled  by  an  intelli- 
gent citizenry,  trained  in  efficient  public  schools.  Such  schools  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  county  to  supply,  even  if  a  sacrifice  be  necessary.  The 
committee  found  the  county  board  and  superintendent  able,  broad- 
minded,  and  alert.  It  is  convinced  that  the  money  supplied  will  be 
used  economically  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 

Recommendations, — (1)  More  and  better  buildings  and  more  lib- 
eral support  for  schools  must  be  provided.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  county  is  exceedingly  low.  It  should  be  raised,  and  the  3-mill 
limit  raised  as  soon  as  the  legislature  makes  it  possible.  A  scheme 
for  consolidation  and  a  systematic  building  program  for  the  county 
119801*— 19 11 
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should  be  inaugurated  and  consummated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  schools  suflfer  for  every  month  of  delay. 

(2)  Better  salaries  and  longer  terms  must  be  established  in  order 
that  experienced  teachers  may  be  secured. 

(3)  At  least  one  additional  supervisor,  preferably  a  primary  super- 
visor, should  be  engaged  at  once.  The  amount  now  paid  to  the 
county  agent  by  the  board  of  education,  from  which  the  schools  re- 
ceive only  remote,  if  any,  benefit,  if  augmented  by  another  $600  or 
$700  would  probably  secure  a  satisfactory  person.  Later,  other  super- 
visors should  be  engaged. 

(4)  A  continuous  term  of  nine  months  should  be  established  as 
soon  as  funds  are  available.  The  division  of  a  short  term  of  six 
months  into  two  parts  makes  efficient  work  impossible. 

VII.  PICKENS  COUNTY. 

Pickens  County  is  selected  as  an  agricultural  county  in  which 
progressive  methods  of  farming  are  not  yet  followed.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  white  and  negro  children  it  is  reasonably  typical  of  coun- 
ties of  this  class. 

It  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  embraces  an  area 
of  875  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1910,  of  26,055.  Of  these 
51.7  per  cent  are  colored. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry,  the  principal  products  being 
cotton,  com,  and  hay;  oats,  sugar  cane,  and  other  crops  are  grown 
on  a  rather  small  scale  and  meet  the  local  demands  only  in  part 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  farmers,  present 
methods  of  farming  are  practically  identical  with  those  which  have 
been  in  use  for  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  hilly, 
broken  and  rough;  other  portions  are  level  or  gently  rolling.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  has  much  timber,  which  is  being  rapidly 
cut  away.  Lumbering  in  this  section  has  attracted  many  from  the 
farm,  especially  white  laborers. 

Financinff  the  schools. — ^The  assessed  valuation  of  Pickens  County 
is  $4,815,080.  As  in  other  counties,  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
real  value.  Farms  selling  at  $50  to  $75  an  acre  are  assessed  at  $10 
or  $15,  or  even  less.  At  a  conservative  estimate,  the  assessed  valu- 
ation could  well  be  12  millions.  There  is  a  county  tax  of  4  mills,  the 
maximum  permitted,  but  not  district  tax.  Tuition  is  charged  in  all 
towns  in  order  that  the  schools  may  be  in  session  eight  or  nine 
months.  The  town  of  Alice ville,  for  illustration,  charges  $5  a  month 
for  the  eleventh  grade;  $8.50  a  month  for  grades  eight,  nine,  and 
ten;  $3  for  grades  four,  five,  six,  seven;  and  $2.50  for  grades  one, 
two,  and  three.  Tuition  in  the  eleventh  grade  is  charged  during 
four  months;  in  all  other  grades  for  two  months.     At  CarroUton 
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there  is  a  matriculation  fee  of  $2.50,  a  monthly  fee  of  $1  for  each 
of  the  elementary  grades,  and  of  $1.50  for  each  of  the  high-school 
grades.  This  and  the  State  funds  are  entirely  insufficient  for  sup- 
port and  buildings.  The  total  amount  spent  for  schools  for  1918 
was  $8.28  for  each  child. 

AdmimstraHon  and  supervision. — ^Legally  the  county  board  of 
education  acts  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  nominates  all  teachers.  In  many  cases  how- 
ever the  district  trustees  take  the  initiative.  The  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  county  board  merely  ratify  the  choice  of  the  local 
boards.  No  doubt  these  boards  should  be  consulted  regarding  the 
selection  of  teachers,  but  all  nominations  should  originate  with  the 
county  superintendent  and  appointments  made  by  the  board. 

The  county  superintendent  can  not  supervise  effectively  unless  as- 
sistants are  provided.  There  are  so  many  duties  to  which  he  must 
attend  that  he  has  but  little  time  for  the  supervision  of  instruction. 
He  must  look  after  the  finances  of  the  schools;  carry  out  a  building 
program ;  keep  the  people  informed  as  to  the  needs  and  make  plans 
for  the  future ;  in  short,  he  must  be  the  educational  leader  of  the  com- 
munity. Since  few  teachers  have  had  adequate  preparation,  they 
must  be  improved  in  service.  This  can  not  be  done  without  assistant 
supervisors. 

City  systems  with  better  trained  teachers  and  school  buildings  close 
together  employ  several  supervisors  for  the  same  number  of  teachers 
as  Pickens  Coimty  has.  A  supervisor  of  music  should  be  among  those 
employed  and  music  should  be  one  of  the  school  subjects.  At  present 
it  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the  coimty. 

Among  the  commendable  things  that  the  county  superintendent  is 
doing  to  help  teachers  grow  professionally  is  the  organization  of 
reading  circles  in  several  sections  of  the  county ;  but  these  reading 
clubs,  valuable  as  they  are,  do  not  take  the  place  of  constructive  crit- 
icism of  classroom  teaching.  There  should  be  enough  supervision 
to  see  that  the  teachers  make  intelligent  use  of  what  they  read. 

Consolidation  of  schools. — ^The  county  school  board  until  recently 
has  been  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts. As  a  result  there  has  been  little  consolidation  of  schools.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  erect  school  buildings  in  every  district  asking  for 
one.  The  consolidation  of  schools  has  not  been  considered  seriously 
either  by  the  school  officials  or  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  There  is 
in  the  county  only  one  transportation  wagon.  One  reason  consolida- 
tion has  not  been  seriously  discussed  is  that  the  roads  are  almost  im- 
passable in  winter,  especially  the  roads  crossing  or  paralleling  the 
many  sluggish  streams.  Yet  in  spite  of  poor  roads  some  consolida- 
tions could  be  effected.    At  least,  the  plan  of  dividing  school  districts 
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and  erecting  one-room  school  buildings  could  be  abandoned.  As  an 
illustration,  a  new  one-room  building  has  been  erected  about  three 
miles  from  Reform,  though  the  children  attending  this  school  could 
well  be  transported  to  the  school  at  Kef orm.  Similarly,  other  consoli- 
dations might  be  effected.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
four  schools — ^New  Hope,  Carroll,  Cross  Boads,  and  Hargrove — 
might  be  consolidated  at  Shiloh  Church.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  there  was  once  a  school  at  the  point  indicated  on  the 
map  where  six  roads  center.  This  school  enrolled  180  pupils,  but 
new  districts  were  formed  and  several  schools  are  attempting  to  do 
what  one  good  consolidated  school  could  do  much  better.  The  schools 
that  could  be  consolidated  here  are  Center  Springs,  May,  Flatwoods, 
Brannen,  and  possibly  Kenny  Hill.  Other  illustrations  could  be 
given.  Consolidation,  however,  can  not  be  effected  until  the  roads 
are  improved  and  there  are  more  funds  to  transport  the  children.  If 
a  sentiment  for  consolidation  were  created,  better  roads  would  results 
The  practical  plan  for  Pickens  County  is  to  form  a  good  consolidated 
school  at  some  point  where  it  will  most  likely  prove  saccessfoL 
Shiloh  Church  would  probably  be  the  best  location.  After  this  school 
proves  successful  other  consolidations  could  be  effected.  In  the  mean- 
time the  school  board  should  district  the  county,  looking  forward 
to  consolidation. 

School  attendance. — ^The  school  registers  of  the  county  were  ex- 
amined and  it  was  found  that  attendance  diiring  the  compulsory 
period  was  but  little  better  than  during  the  other  months  of  the  year. 
The  attendance  during  the  compulsory  period  would  naturally  be 
better  because  it  comes  during  the  months  when  there  is  no  work  on 
the  farms.  The  poorest  attendance  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
the  crops  are  being  gathered,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  crops  are 
being  planted.  During  these  seasons  the  attendance  in  many  schools 
is  about  one-half  what  it  should  be.  Few  of  the  older  children 
are  in  schooL  As  one  goes  by  farms  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  many 
children  may  be  seen  in  the  fields.  Data  were  collected  from  21 
classrooms  regarding  attendance.  Of  455  pupils  enrolled  duiring 
the  year,  317  are  now  (April)  enrolled.  On  the  day  the  writer 
visited  the  schools  270  were  present  Three  town  sdiools  where  the 
attendance  is  better  than  in  the  country  districts  are  included.  One 
school  a  short  distance  from  Carrolltown  which  had  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  44  now  has  only  18,  of  whom  13  were  present  on  the  day  of 
the  visit.  The  total  enrollment  of  white  children  in  the  annniunity 
up  to  March  was  2,805.  At  the  end  of  February  there  were  enrolled 
2,237.  The  average  attendance  up  to  that  time  had  been  1,733,  or 
60.7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

That  a  picture  might  be  had  of  school  attendance  in  Pickens 
County  three  school  registers  for  tlie  year  1918  were  selected  at  ran- 
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dom  and  the  attendance  data  for  each  pupil  copied  for  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  It  may  be  noted  that  most  children  were 
in  school  for  a  few  days  and  then  out  for  as  many  days. 

Preparation  of  the  teachers. — Of  the  86  white  teachers  in  Pickens 
County,  6  hold  life  certificates;  15,  first  grade;  34,  second  grade;  30, 
third  grade.  Thirteen  have  been  graduated  from  high  school;  12 
from  normal  school,  and  6  from  college.  Three  have  attended  normal 
school  one  year ;  6,  two  years,  and  8,  three  years.  Forty-two  have  had 
no  schooling  beyond  the  elementary  grades  or  only  a  year  or  two  of 
high-school  work.  It  is  evident  that  the  educational  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  Pickens  Coimty  are  low ;  the  only  way  to  obtain  teachers 
of  higher  qualifications  is  to  pay  more  salary. 

Teachers  have  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  certificate  they 
hold.  The  salary  of  a  teacher  with  a  third-grade  certificate  is  $46.00 
a  month;  with  a  second-grade  certificate,  $55.00,  and  with  a  first- 
grade  certificate,  $65.00  a  month  for  a  term  of  six  months.  Owing 
to  lack  of  funds  it  is  impossible  to  employ  many,  teachers  with  first- 
grade  certificates. 

School  hwUdmgs. — ^The  school  buildings  in  Pickens  County  may 
be  classed  as  being  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  exceptions,  as,  for  example,  the  school  building  at  Pickensville,  * 
which  should  be  torn  down  and  a  new  one  erected.  Several  new  and 
modern  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  State  plan.  The  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  were  obtained  by  subscription. 
The  movement  to  provide  better  buildings  is  to  be  commended,  but 
not  the  movement  to  increase  the  number  of  districts  and  school 
buildings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  forward-looking  move- 
ments in  Pickens  County.  The  county  superintendent,  however,  is 
beginning  to  suggest  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  schools  and  to 
advocate  better  buildings.  The  employment  of  a  clerk  for  part  of 
the  year  is  to  be  highly  commended.  One  or  two  of  the  districts  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  levying  a  district  tax. 

RecommendaJAons. — (1)  The  schools  of  Pickens  County  can  not 
be  much  improved  until  more  funds  are  provided,  therefore  steps  to 
this  end  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  (2)  The  first  means  the 
county  board  should  use  to  improve  instruction  is  to  employ  one  or 
more  supervisors  to  help  teachers  in  service.  (8)  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  schools,  the  county  should  build  good  roads,  since  consoli- 
dation will  be  impossible  with  the  roads  as  they  are.  (4)  The 
county  school  board  should  district  the  county  with  a  view  to  con- 
solidation. (5)  There  should  be  fewer  school  districts.  A  school 
district  should  not  be  composed  of  one  school,  as  is  now  the 
custom. 
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VIII.  ETOWAH  COUNTY. 

General  backgrounds. — ^Etowah  County  is  typical  of  several  small 
and  thinly  populated  counties  in  which  coal  and  mineral  are 
found,  and  the  resources  of  which  are  therefore  mining  and  indus- 
trial as  well  as  agricultural.  It  is  situated  in  about  the  center  of  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  State,  and  embraces  an  area  of  542  square 
miles.    The  population  is  39,109,  only  17.4  per  cent  being  colored. 

Within  the  county  are  three  small  cities,  Gadsden,  Alabama  City, 
and  Attalla,  with  a  combined  population  of  17,393,  or  44.5  per  cent 
of  the  total.  There  are  two  other  incorporated  towns,  Altoona  with 
a  population  of  1,071,  and  Walnut  Grove  with  a  population  of  204. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  rural.  In  the  cities  are  cotton  mills 
and  car  shops.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
principally  around  Altoona. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  the  cities,  included,  is  $13,- 
500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  property  in  the  county  is  assessed  on 
an  average  at  not  more  than  28  per  cent  of  its  value.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  real  value.  For  illus- 
tration: A  farm  for  which  $6,600  was  refused  is  assessed  at  $600. 
Other  properties  that  would  easily  sell  for  $25,000  are  assessed  at 
$4,000.  Grenerally  there  are  two  entirely  different  values  placed 
upon  farms  and  business  properties — one  for  the  tax  assessor  and  the 
other  for  the  purchaser. 

Financing  the  schools. — ^There  is  a  three  mill  county  tax,  and  a 
district  tax  in  10  districts.  The  funds  raised  by  each  district  are 
small,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following  table : 

Table  24. — Amount  raised  by  district  tax  in  each  of  10  districts. 

Glencoe $800 

Hokes  Bluff 165 

Moody 250 

Oak  Grove 85 

Ewlng 170 

Amora ' 190 

iTalee » 375 

Beard   I 150 

Mount  Zlon 325 

Alabama  City 8, 000 

The  money  raised  by  local  tax  is  used  to  help  erect  new  school 
buildings,  to  make  improvements  and  in  some  cases  to  add  a  few 
weeks  to  the  school  term.  Though  the  amount  raised  by  district  tax 
is  not  large,  it  is  needed  in  all  districts  to  take  care  of  school  im- 
provements and  add  to  the  salaries  of  teachers.  If  every  district  in 
the  county  should  levy  the  special  tax  $40,500  could  be  added  to  pres- 
ent income.  The  county. board  should  first  redistrict  the  county 
with  future  consolidation  in  mind. 
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Adimnigtration  cmd  supervision. — ^The  school  board  of  Etowah 
County  elects  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  then  holds  him 
responsible  for  results.  He  makes  his  recommendations  to  the 
board.  These  are  acted  upon  and  the  superintendent  is  directed  to 
carry  out  the  action  of  the  board.  For  illustration,  the  board  after 
voting  to  investigate  the  possibilties  of  opening  schools  for  illiter- 
ates directed  the  county  superintendent  to  make  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  report  his  findings  and  reconmiendations  regarding  the 
establishment  of  such  schools.  This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  that 
of  appointing  a  committee  composed  of  several  board  members. 

The  county  board  permits  the  superintendent  to  look  anywhere 
for  teachers.  He  may  even  bring  them  in  from  another  State,  which 
he  does.  The  district  trustees,  while  consulted  regarding  school  im- 
provements needed,  do  not  take  the  initiative  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  county  is  more  and  closer  supervision. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  employ  a  clerk  for  the  superintendent  so 
that  the  latter  may  have  all  his  time  free  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  duties.  As  it  is,  he  must  spend  no  small  part  of  his  time 
in  clerical  work,  typewriting  letters,  compiling  data,  keeping  books, 
etc.  It  is  uneconomical  to  pay  a  superintendent  $1,800  a  year  and 
then  require  him  to  do  the  work  of  a  clerk  who  could  no  doubt  attend 
to  clerical  duties  better  than  the  superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  clerk,  assistant  supervisors  should  be  employed. 
A  primary  supervisor  is  most  needed  and  should  be  appointed  at  once. 

Careful  observation  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  survey  commit- 
tee of  the  teaching  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Etowah  County.  While 
most  of  the  teachers  are  faithful  and  earnest  many  need  more  help 
than  they  are  receiving.  Not  a  few  were  falling  just  short  of  success 
for  want  of  assistance.  The  county  superintendent,  it  is  true,  visits 
the  teachers  several  times  a  year  for  short  periods,  but  his  visits  are 
necessarily  so  few  and  so  brief  that  he  can  not  follow  up  the  direc- 
tions that  he  gives  the  teachers.  He  does  not  have  time  to  help  them 
plan  lessons.  -  Few  of  the  teachers  understand  how  to  teach  reading 
in  the  primary  grades.  Children  in  the  second  and  third  grades  read 
no  better  than  children  should  in  the  first  grade.  A  supervisor 
skilled  in  the  teaching  of  reading  could  change  all  this. 

School  attendance. — ^Although  the  school  term  in  Etowah  County 
is  7  months  long,  many  of  the  children  enrolled  attend  but  a  few 
months.  Most  of  the  older  pupils  do  not  enroll  until  after  school  has 
been  in  session  a  month  or  more,  and  as  soon  as  the  time  for  planting 
arrives  they  drop  out  of  school.  The  latter  part  of  April,  when  one 
of  the  survey  committee  visited  the  schools,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  county  superintendent  to  order  several  to  close  because  the  attend- 
ance had  dropped  so  low.   In  the  35  classrooms  visited  the  enrollment 
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had  fallen  from  1,571  to  992.  There  were  present  on  the  day  the 
schools  were  visited  only  656,  or  41.7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment, 
and  66.1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  when  the  schools  were  visited. 

The  total  nmnber  enrolled  in  the  white  schools  up  to  April  was 
5,360,  the  number  enrolled  in  the  month  of  March  was  4,082,  and  the 
average  attendance  up  to  April  was  3,242. 

As  recommended  elsewhere  in  the  report,  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  should  be  in  force  for  the  entire  school  year,  but  even  if  it 
were,  a  sentiment  for  better  attendance  would  need  to  be  aroused. 
The  necessity  of  attending  school  for  7  or  more  months  must  be 
made  evident  to  the  parents,  the  majority  of  whom  keep  their  chil- 
dren out  of  school  to  work  on  the  farms  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
Teachers  can  do  more  than  any  other  persons,  if  they  make  school 
work  interesting,  and  make  personal  visits  to  the  homes,  explaining 
to  parents  why  children  should  attend  school  for  the  full  term.  In 
several  schools  visited  the  attendance  had  been  good  for  the  entire 
year;  few  had  dropped  out  for  the  spring  work.  The  teachers  of 
these  schools  were  community  leaders,  the  parents  had  confidence  in 
them,  the  children  preferred  school  to  farm  work. 

Teachers^  salaries. — ^The  salaries  of  teachers  in  Etowah  County  are 
based  partly  upon  the  kind  of  certificate  held  and  upon  experience, 
but  the  largest  factor  is  ability  in  classroom  management  and  in- 
struction. The  salaries  for  teachers  and  principals  range  from  $45 
to  $125  a  month  for  7  months,  distributed  as  follows:  Thirty-six 
teachers  at  $45  to  $55 ;  42  at  $56  to  $65 ;  21  at  $66  to  $75 ;  9  over  $75. 

Preparation  of  teachers. — ^The  qualifications  of  teachers  measured 
by  the  kind  of  certificates  held  are  low,  36  holding  first  grade  cer- 
tificates, 42  second  grade,  and  33  third  grade.  As  soon  as  the  supply 
of  teachers  becomes  greater  or  as  soon  as  the  funds  warrant,  no 
teachers  with  third-grade  certificates  should  be  employed.  The 
average  teacher  in  the  county  has  completed  an  elementary  school 
course  of  7  grades  and  two  or  three  years  of  high-school  work.  A 
few  are  normal  school  graduates.  A  majority  have  taught  less  than 
four  terms. 

BuSdingSj  grovmds^  wnd  equipfnent. — ^There  are  in  the  county, 
exclusive  of  the  cities,  79  school  buildings  for  whites  and  5  buildings 
for  colored.  Only  those  erected  within  the  past  few  years  are  prop- 
erly lighted.  About  one-half  of  the  older  buildings  may  be  rated 
as  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  one-fourth  as  good,  and  one-fourth  as 
poor.  Some  of  the  districts  are  taking  pride  in  keeping  the  school 
buildings  in  good  condition.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  dis- 
tricts that  have  levied  the  special  tax. 

The  school  groimds  average  from  1  to  2  acres  and  the  play 
space  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  acre.    A  few  are  equipped  with 
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basket-'ball  courts.  None  of  the  school  grounds  have  school  gardens. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  schools  have  only  one  outhouse.  Not  a  few 
of  these  are  in  a  poor  state  of  repair  and  in  poor  sanitary  condition. 
At  about  two-thirds  of  the  schools  there  is  a  spring  or  well  in  or 
near  the  school  building.  A  neighbor's  well  furnishes  the  drinking 
water  for  one-third  of  the  schools.  The  drinking  water  is  kept  in 
open  pails  at  one-half  of  the  schools  and  in  closed  receptacles  at  the 
others. 

The  desks  in  three-fourths  of  the  schools  are  unadjustable  double 
desks.  In  a  few  schools  there  are  adjustable  single  desks.  The 
teaching  equipment  is  meager.  In  most  school  buildings  there  is 
insufiScient  blackboard  space*  Maps  and  other  teaching  aids  are 
rarely  seen.  The  school  board  at  a  recent  meeting,  realizing  the  need 
of  better  teaching  equipment,  voted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  county  superintendent,  that  the  county  board  would  pay  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  teaching  equipment  recommended  by  the  superin- 
tendent provided  the  local  district  would  pay  the  renlainder. 

Consolidation  of  schools. — Owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  and  to  the 
moimtainous  character  of  the  cojmtry  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
consolidate  schools  where  transportation  is  required.  A  good  con- 
solidated school  has  been  effected  at  Bryce  by  uniting  two  other 
schools  with  the  one  at  that  place.  Instead  of  three  poorly  equipped 
one-room  school  buildings  there  is  a  modem  three-room  building 
with  rooms  for  manual  training  and  home  economics,  which  will 
probably  be  introduced  next  term. 

Consolidation  could  be  effected  at  several  other  points  in  the 
county  but  transportation  would  be  necessary.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  county  board  to  district  the  county  looking  toward  consolidation 
and  then  at  the  earliest  moment  provide  transportation  for  children 
attending  one-room  schools  that  could  be  consolidated. 

Plans  for  future. — Some  plans  just  adopted  or  that  are  likely  to 
be  adopted  within  a  year  or  even  less  are:  Summer  schools  for  il- 
literates, a  clerk  for  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  one  assist- 
ant supervisor  to  have  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
grades,  the  purchase  of  teaching  equipment,  the  redistricting  of  the 
county,  and  the  introduction  of  a  vocational  agricultural  school. 

Recom/mendation  for  improvement — ^All  the  foregoing  plans 
should  be  put  into  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  is  further  recommended  that: 

(1)  The  county  board  should  employ  assistants  to  supervise  in- 
struction in  all  grades. 

(2)  Add  the  constitutional  one-mill  tax  so  as  to  make  the  tax  rate 
four  more  mills.    This  would  net  the  county  about  $18,000  extra. 

(8)  The  school  board  and  the  county  superintendent  should  make 
careful  study  of  the  location  of  school  buildings  and  district  the 
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county  with  future  consolidations  in  mind.    A  district  tax  should 
be  levied  on  every  district  after  this  has  been  done. 

(4)  A  campaign  for  better  school  attendance  in  the  fall  and  spring 
months  should  be  waged,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  law  enforced. 

(5)  The  county  superintendent  should  not  accept  a  teacher's 
monthly  report  until  it  has  been  made  correctly. 

(6)  The  teachers  should  be  required  to  keep  the  school  buildmgs 
clean,  well  swept,  and  dusted. 

IX.  CHAMBERS  COUNTY. 

General  hackgrawnd. — Chambers  County  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  and  embraces  an  area  of  588  square  miles.  It  was 
selected  for  special  study  because  it  is  typical  of  a  good  cotton  grow- 
ing and  manufacturing  coimty.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  sec- 
tion in  the  eastern  part,  it  is  largely  rural.  There  are  five  towns  in 
this  section,  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Lanett, 
the  largest,  is  an  independent  school  district.  Four  others,  Shamut, 
Langdale,  Fairfax,  and  Biverside,  have  each  a  population  of  less  than 
2,000.  The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  in  the  farming  section. 
They  are  Lafayette,  the  county  seat,  Fivepoints,  and  MiUtown. 
The  principal  crop  is  cotton.  A&  one  rides  through  the  county  one 
sees  hundreds  of  acres  under  cultivation,  broken  here  and  there  b;^ 
small  patches  of  woodland.  Th|d  soil  produces  abundantly.  Pros- 
perity among  the  farmers  may  be  noted  on  every  hand. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  which  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  farming  counties  in  the  State,  is  $9,500,000.  The  large 
cotton  mills  at  the  five  towns  are  iucluded  in  this  valuation.  From 
inquiries  made  among  business  men  and  others  it  is  evident  that  this 
valuation  of  property  is  very  low.  It  could  easily  be  three  to  five 
times  what  it  is  without  exceeding  the  real  value.  The  population  of 
the  county  is  86,066.  There  are  17,896  whites  and  18,660  negroes,  the 
negro  population  being  61.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The 
white  population  is  native  bom. 

Financing  the  schoole. — Chambers  County  has  voted  the  3-mill 
county  tax  in  addition  to  the  l*mill  constitutional  tax.  None  of  the 
districts  have  levied  the  special  district  tax,  but  several  contemplate 
doing  so.  In  order  that  the  schools  in  several  of  the  districts  may  be 
in  session  for  9  months  instead  of  8,  as  provided  by  the  county  board, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  teacher^  of  higher  grade  than  the  funds  allot- 
ted the  district  permit,  several  districts  supplement  the  county  funds 
by  tuition  fees  and  by  donations.  The  cotton  mill  corporation  is  an 
example.  The  company  adds  $5  to  the  salary  of  each  teacher,  and 
pays  for  an  extra  month  of  school.  It  also  provides  free  textbooks. 
All  the  school  buildings  in  the  mill  town  have  been  erected  by  the 
mill  company  and  are  its  property. 
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At  Lafayette  an  incidental  fee  is  charged  each  pupil  and  the  city 
council  makes  appropriations  for  an  extra  month  of  school.  At  Five 
Points  all  the  money  raised  for  municipal  purposes  is  expended  on 
the  school.  Most  of  this  fund,  however,  is  used  to  pay  interest  and 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  building.  A  small  incidental  fee  is  charged 
each  pupil. 

As  in  most  other  counties  in  the  State,  there  is. a  lack  of  funds  due 
in  part  to  the  low  tax  valuation.  If  the  assessment  were  doubled 
the  county  would  derive  $38,000  in  addition  to  what  it  now  does. 
This  would  enable  the  board  to  employ  teachers  holding  first-grade 
certificates.  Each  district  should  levy  a  special  tax,  which  should 
be  used  for  building  purposes  and  for  upkeep  of  school  property. 
In  this  way  $28,500  more  could  be  expended  on  the  schools  in  the 
county. 

Administratian  amd  supervision. — ^The  school  board  of  Chambers 
County  wisely  places  responsibility  upon  the  county  superintendent. 
He  studies  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  reports  to  the  county  board, 
which  acts  upon  his  recommendations.  The  local  trustees  are  con- 
sulted regarding  educational  matters  in  their  respective  districts, 
but  do  not  select  teachers.  The  principals  at  Lafayette  and  at  the 
mill  towns  are  consulted  when  teachers  are  "selected  for  their  re- 
spective schools,  since  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
teachers  under  their  supervision  than  is  the  county  superintendent 
The  annual  budget  is  estimated  by  the  county  superintendent.  The 
writer  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  County  board  of  educa- 
tion when  it  was  discussing  the  estimates  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent which  were  $2,000  more  than  the  fimds  warranted.  The 
board  directed  the  superintendent  to  find  some  way  to  provide  the 
$2,000  needed,  and  to  report  at  a  special  meeting.  He  found  that  by 
making  certain  consolidations  $2,000  could  be  saved.  The  plan  of 
placing  full  responsibility  upon  the  county  superintendent  can  not 
be  too  highly  commended.  He  is  employed  by  the  board  to  manage 
the  schools.    It  would  be  a  waste  of  funds  not  to  permit  him  to  do  so. 

As  in  many  other  counties,  the  schools  of  Chambers  County  are 
under-supervised.  At  present  the  county  superintendent  performs 
much  work  of  a  clerical  nature.  He  should  have  a  full  time  clerk, 
and  as  many  additional  supervisors  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan  advocated  in  this  report.  One  of  the  county  supervisors  might 
well  be  assigned  to  the  schools  in  the  four  mill  towns  provided  the 
staff  were  large  enough.  All  principals  should  have  free  time  for 
supervision. 

The  plan  of  having  a  high  school  in  each  of  the  mill  towns  in 
Chambers  County  entails  a  waste  of  money  and  energy,  and  is  less 
efficient  than  one  high  school  for  the  four  towns,  which  are  under  the 
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maii}.gement  and  control  of  the  county  board  of  education.  If  it  is 
not  feasible  to  consolidate  the  high  schools  in  the  five  towns,  the 
pupils  at  Shawmut,  Langdale,  Fairfax,  and  Biverview  should  be 
sent  to  some  central  point.  The  street-car  line  through  these  points 
makes  transportation  easy.  At  present  classes  are  too  small  for  in* 
terest  or  economy.  At  Kiverview  there  were  only  4  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  5  in  the  ninth.  The  largest  high  school  at  Fair- 
fax enrolls  28  in  the  eighth  grade,  5  in  the  ninth,  7  in  the  tenth,  and  4 
in  the  eleventh.  In  the  month  of  February  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  high-school  grades  of  the  four  towns  was  74,  and  8  teachers  were 
employed.  If  there  were  one  central  high  school  for  these  74  pupils, 
fewer  teachers  would  suffice.  However,  the  saving  in  the  number 
of  teachers  and  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  efficiency.  Home  economics  could  be  taught  mors 
effectively;  industrial  work  introduced;  a  wider  range  of  subjects 
offered ;  and  more  interest  would  be  aroused  in  the  school. 

ConsoUddtion  of  schools. — One  of  the  best  examples  of  consolida- 
tion of  rural  schools  in  Alabama  is  to  be  found  at  Five  Points,  Cham- 
bers County.  This  consolidated  school  was  formed  by  combining 
three  coun^  schools  with  the  school  at  Five  Points.  The  school 
term  at  each  place  had  been  7  months.  Now  the  children  attend  9 
months.  The  total  attendance  in  all  the  schools  consolidated  was  113. 
Now  there  are  190  pupUs.  Before  consolidation  the  high-school  en- 
rollment was  13,  and  now  it  is  52.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in 
the  elementary  grades  has  been  68  per  cent  and  in  the  high  school 
300  per  cent,  while  the  expense  of  conducting  the  school  has  in- 
creased only  50  per  cent. 

Other  consolidations  are  possible  since  the  roads  are  in  good  enough 
condition  for  transportation.  Six  roads  center  at  Penton  where  there 
are  three  teachers  and  90  children  enrolled.  Two  other  schools, 
Chapel  Hill,  which  is  1^  miles  east,  and  Bed  Hill,  which  is  2^  miles 
west,  pould  be  consolidated  with  the  Penton  School.  There  are  two 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  40  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  two  teachers 
and  an  enrollment  of  45  at  Bed  HilL  Only  a  few  of  the  children 
attending  these  two  schools  would  need  be  transported.  One  good 
school  with  six  or  seven  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  175  or  more 
pupils  would  be  possible^  La  Fayette  might  well  be  the  center  of  con- 
solidation for  Morefield,  Hamburg,  and  Butledge.  Hickory  Flat, 
Stroud,  and  Welsh  could  be  consolidated  at  Welsh  for  the  elementary 
grades,  while  the  high-school  pupils  were  transported  to  Five  Points. 
Other  possibilities  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  familiar  with 
the  county. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  consolidate  several  negro  schools 
at  La  Fayette,  and  to  provide  a  training  school  in  connection  with  this 
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consolidated  school.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  three  col- 
ored schools  will  be  abandoned,  and  a  consolidated  school  established. 

Buildinga,  grounds^  and  equipments, — For  several  years  but  few 
repairs  were  made  on  the  school  buildings,  and  as  a  result  same  of 
them  became  more  or  less  dilapidated.  At  present  the  counl^  board 
of  education  is  encouraging  the  local  communities  to  keep  their 
school  buildings  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Of  the  rural  school 
buildings  visited  in  the  county,  the  majority  may  be  ranked  as  being 
in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  many  in  poor  condition,  and  a  few  in  a  good 
condition.  Most  of  the  buildings  could  be  kept  cleaner  than  they  are. 
Practically  all  are  swept  with  a  broom  without  sweeping  mixture. 
An  exception  must  be  made  of  the  building  at  La  Fayette.  Since 
most  of  the  buildings  were  erected  some  years  ago,  the  lighting 
arrangement  does  not  meet  modem  standards.  In  most  buildings 
there  are  cross-lights,  the  light  generally  coming  from  both  the 
right  and  left  and  in  not  a  few  instances  also  from  the  rear. 

The  school  grounds  average  from  one  to  two  acres  with  about 
three- fourths  of  an  acre  additional,  on  which  are  often  found  basket 
ball  courts,  but  no  other  play  equipment.  Outside  toilet  facilities 
are  usually  provided  for  both  girls  and  boys.  At  a  few  schools,  how- 
ever, there  are  no  toilet  facilities,  and  at  a  few  others  only  for  girls. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  most  of  the  toilets  should  be  improved  and 
should  be  more  carefully  inspected,  repaired,  and  cleaned. 

The  school  desks  as  a  rule  are  double  and  stationary.  A  few  of  the 
newer  desks  are  single.  The  teaching  equipment  is  meager.  Here 
and  there  in  the  rural  school  a  map  or  globe  may  be  seen.  Beading 
charts  for  the  primary  grades  are  not  provided  except  in  several  of 
the  town  schools.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  good  libraries.  Those  of 
85  schools  are  valued  at  $10,404.  Now  and  then  one  enters  a  class- 
room made  attractive,  as  are  those  at  La  Fayette,  by  well  selected 
pictures.  Teachers  in  other  schools  in  the  county  should  take  the 
classrooms  at  La  Fayette  as  models  in  this  particular. 

School  attendtmce, — Parents  in  Chambers  County  have  not  yet 
realized  that  the  child  that  is  not  kept  in  school  regularly  for  the  full 
term  can  not  make  satisfactory  progress.  As  in  other  sections  of  the 
State  farm  work  has  precedence  over  school  work.  The  immediate 
income  of  the  farm  is  tangible,  while  the  vaMe  to  the  child  of  having 
his  life  broadened  and  enriched  by  the  school  is  not  so  near  nor  so 
tangible.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  schools  is  the  poor  attendance 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  in  the  spring.  For  example,  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  visited  was  969  for  the  year.  Of  this  number  707 
were  enrolled  in  April.  Of  the  707  enrolled  only  548  or  56.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  were  present  the  day  the  schools  were 
'"Tsited. 
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Preparation  of  the  teacJiers. — A  majority  of  the  teachers  in  Cham- 
bers Comity  hold  life  or  first  grade  certificates ;  25  hold  life  certifi- 
cates; 56,  first  grade;  49,  second  grade,  and  4  third  grade.  Of  the 
teachers  reporting  15  per  cent  have  not  attended  school  beyond  ele- 
mentary grades  except  possibly  a  smnmer  term  or  two  at  a  normal  or 
college.  Only  40  per  cent  have  graduated  from  high  school,  10  per 
cent  from  normal  school,  and  3  per  cent  from  college. 

Teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held.  A 
teacher  holding  a  first-grade  certificate  receives  $62.50 ;  one  holding 
a  second  grade  certificate  $52.50,  and  one  holding  a  third  grade 
$47.50  a  month  for  a  term  of  eight  months.  Principals  of  graded  and 
town  schools  receive  from  $75  to  $150  a  month. 

Plans  for  fuPwre. — ^The  county  superintendent  and  county  school 
boards  are  emphasizing  the  need  of  better  school  buildings  and  of 
school  consolidation.  The  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  high-school  grades 
taught  in  the  one  and  two  teacher  schools  and  to  have  all  children 
pursuing  high-school  subjects  attend  the  county  high  school  or  one  of 
the  other  high  schools  in  the  county.  A  special  study  of  health  con- 
ditions is  under  way  and  the  school  board  will  adopt  such  plans  as 
may  be  feasible  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren.   Two  Negro  consolidated  schools  will  be  established  next  term. 

Becommendationa. — 1.  The  county  board  of  education  should  em- 
ploy a  full-time  derk  for  the  county  superintendent  and  several 
assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors. 

2.  The  plan  of  having  a  high  school  in  each  of  the  mill  towns 
vhould  be  abandoned  and  one  high  school  established  for  the  children 
attending  the  high  schools  at  Shawmut,  Langdale,  Fairfax,  and 
Riverview. 

3.  A  better  system  of  records  should  be  kept.  The  county  super- 
intendent should  not  accept  a  teacher's  report  until  she  has  compiled 
all  the  data  required. 

4.  The  county  should  be  redistricted  with  future  consolidation  in 
view. 


Chapter  IX. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  ALABAMA. 


Size  and  distribution  of  Negro  population  in  the  State. — Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  the  Negro  population  in  Alabama  was  908,- 
282,  forming  43  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  The 
Negro  population  of  Alabama  is  smaller  than  that  of  either  Georgia 
or  Mississippi,  and  does  not  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
State's  population  as  it  does  in  the  two  adjoining  States.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Negro,  however,  complicates  the  educational  problem  to 
the  extent  that  it  makes  necessary  the  maintenance  of  two  school  sys- 
tems', one  for  each  race.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
if  the  entire  population  of  the  State  were  white,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  far  more  teachers  and  schoolhonses  than  are  now  provided 
for  the  white  population,  with  a  resultant  increase  in  cost  to  the 
State. 

The  proportion  which  the  Negroes  form  of  the  total  population 
varies  greatly  in  the  counties.  There  are  21  counties  where  the 
Negroes  outnumber  the  white  people.  These  counties,  referred  to  as 
the  '^  black  belt,"  form  a  block  extending  across  the  south  central  por- 
tion of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eight  counties  with 
less  than  500  Negro  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the  State 
biennial  census  of  1918.  With  the  exception  of  Cleburne  County, 
the  "white"  counties — ^those  with  less  than  12^  per  cent  of  their 
population  Negro — form  a  belt  across  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State.  Numerically,  the  Negro  population  is  largely  massed  in  the 
"  black  belt."  The  census  of  1910  showed  that  the  21  counties  where 
the  Negro  population  exceeded  the  white  have  practically  490,000 
Negroes,  as  against  418,000  in  the  other  counties;  and  90,617  of  those 
living  outside  the  "  black  belt "  were  in  Jefferson  County. 

While  the  Negroes  of  Alabama  form  only  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  they  constitute  52.9  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated 
by  them  increased  17.8  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers, 
renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  complete  charge  of  5,083,552 
acres;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger 
area.  Of  the  colored  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  40.1  per  cent 
are  illiterate,  and  27.5  per  cent  of  those  10  to  14  years  of  age  are 
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illiterate.  The  death  rate  among  the  Negroes  is  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  among  the  white  people.  Such  a  degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill 
health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic  resources 
and  human  energy.^ 

No  discussion  of  the  Negro  population  would  be  complete  Avithout 
reference  to  the  Negro  exodus  from  Alabama  in  1916  and  11)17.  This 
movement  was  due  to  a  combination  of  causes,  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic, which  are  enumerated  in  Chapter  I.  The  heaviest  migra- 
tion was  from  the  '^  black  belt "  counties.  In  the  bulletin  on  ^'  Negro 
Migration  in  1916-17,"  published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  the  statement  is  made  that,  ^^  It  is  from  these  counties  that 
Negroes  have  gone  literally  by  the  thousands.  Some  of  them  have 
lost  25  per  cent  or  more  of  their  total  Negro  population  within  the 
past  18  months."* 

Both  the  white  and  the  colored  population  of  Alabama  is  largely 
rural,  the  percentage  being  82.6  for  the  white  and  82.8  for  the 
Negroes.  While  it  is  probable  that  the  Negro  population  is  less  rural 
in  character  than  it  was  in  1910,  due  to  the  migration  referred  to 
above,  the  problem  of  educating  the  Negroes  in  Alabama  is  certainly 
a  rural  rather  than  an  urban  problem. 

Public-school  facilities. — ^Table  25  presents  some  salient  facts  con- 
cerning the  public-school  facilities  for  Negroes. 

Table  25. — Public  scliool  statistics,^ 


Children  7  to  21  years  of  aj^  In  1918 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  in  1018. 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  7  to  21 

Number  of  illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  age. . 

Per  cent  illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  age 

Number  of  teachers 

Enrollment 

Pupils  enrolled  per  teacher 


White.         Negro. 


•3, 


454,478 

682.314 

S8.10 

23,451 

7.0 

9,050 

375,824 

41.5 


315,327 

474,749 

11.51 

64,746 

28.0 

2,716 

190,250 

70 


>  Fignies  are  taken  from  the  1918  ^port  of  the  department  of  education. 

The  public-school  teachers  of  Alabama  received  $4,157,063  in  the 
school  year  ending  September  30,  1918.  Of  this  sum,  $3,682,314  was 
for  the  teachers  of  454,478  white  children  and  $474,749  for  the 
teachers  of  315,327  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita  basis  this  is 
$8.10  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.51  for  each  colored 
child.' 


^  This  statement  is  taken  from  Bulleiin  of  the  Bureau  ef  Education,  1016,  Nu.  89,  p.  27. 
The  figures  are  those  of  the  census  of  1010. 

«P.  56. 

*  These  ayerages  were  computed  by  dividing  the  appropriation  for  teachers'  salaries  In 
public  schools  bj  the  number  of  children  7  to  21  years  of  age  enumerated  by  the  State 
biennial  census  in  1018.  The  salaries  were  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  1018,  p.  166,  and  the  school  population  fK>m  p.  155.  City  systems 
are  included. 
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It  is  shown  in  the  Alabama  chapter  of  the  publication  ^' Negro 
Education,"  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1916, 
No.  39,  that  ^  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  the  counties  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  decrease  for 
white  and  increase  for  colored  children  with  considerable  regularity 
as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller."  The  statement  is 
also  made  that  '^  The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the 
'  black  belt '  counties  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  few 
in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for 
colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  Tery  limited  provision  for  high-school 
education.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no 
means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the '  black  belt '  counties." 

In  addition  to  tJie  $8,682,814  appropriated  for  the  public-school 
teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $346,846  to  main- 
tain 42  county  high  schools,  9  district  agricultural  schools,  6  normal 
schools,  and  8  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  $474,749  for 
the  public-school  teachers  of  colored  children  the  State  added  $16,000 
to  maintain  one  normal  school,  $4,000  for  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical school,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds,  and  $4,000  for 
Tuskegee  Institute,  a  total  of  $24,000. 

The  large  variations  in  the  per  capita  expenditures  on  white  and 
colored  children  in  the  several  counties  of  Alabama  are  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  fact  that  the  State  school  fund  for  public  elementary 
schools  is  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number 
of  children  of  school- age,  regardless  of  race,  but  the  "  apportionment " 
of  the  county's  share  of  the  fund  in  the  county  is  left  to.  the  county 
board  of  education.  The  division  of  the  fund  between  white  and 
colored  schools  is,  therefore,  a  matter  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
county  board.  Tlie  black-belt  counties  draw  very  large  sums  from 
the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  children  in  these 
counties,  while  other  counties,  which  have  comparatively  small  Negro 
populations,  receive  apportionments  almost  directly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  white  children  of  school  age.  The  county  boards  use 
their  authority  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  great  discrepancies  in 
some  of  the  counties  between  the  amounts  spent  on  the  white  and 
colored  children.  There  are  also  great  discrepancies  between  the 
amounts  on  white  children  in  the  various  countiea  Table  26  shows 
the  per  capita  expenditures  for  white  and  colored  children  in  coun- 
ties located  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 
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Table  26. — Per  capita  expenditures  for  tohite  and  colored  children. 


Sections  and  oountiea. 


The  black  belt: 

BoUock 

IContsomery. 
Dallas 


The  mountain  section: 

Cleburne 

Jackson 

Blount. 


The  Tennessee  VaUey: 

Colbert 

ICadison 

Lauderdale 

The  hill  section: 

Tallapoosa 

Bibb 


Tuscaloosa 

The  wire  grass  or  plney  woods  section: 

Govinrton 

Escambia 

Dale 


Per  capita 
expenditure. 

White. 

Negro. 

S20.60 
15.00 
17.35 

'83.48 

1.46 

.00 

8.68 

;         3.20 

8.03 

2.56 
1.22 
3.03 

6.44 
7.23 
5.26 

2.11 
1.86 
1.12 

7.11 
7.40 
7.71 

1.51 
2.47 
2.48 

6.72 
I         7.70 
1         6.15 

2.14 

1.37 

.00 

LfOcal  tax  has  been  levied  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  this  has  en- 
abled the  '^  white  "  counties  to  increase  their  school  fund  and  lesson  the 
disparity  between  the  "  white  "  counties  and  the  "  black  belt "  counties, 
as  far  as  the  expenditure  on  white  children  is  concerned.  The  divi- 
sion of  local  tax  funds  within  a  countv  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  that 
county  only,  but  when  a  coimty  receives  funds  from  the  State  for  the 
education  of  Negro  children,  and  uses  that  money  for  the  education 
of  white  children,  the  matter  is  one  of  State  interest.  Of  the  total 
amount  disbursed  during  the  school  year  ending  September,  1918, 
for  teachers'  salaries,  89  per  cent  was  paid  to  white  teaqhers. 
Obviously,  however,  there  is  a  large  variation  in  the  per  capita  expen- 
ditures on  white  children  in  the  several  counties.  In  other  words, 
while  most  of  the  money  is  spent  on  white  schools,  there  is  little  uni- 
formity in  the  spending  of  it  in  the  counties. 

One  of  the  stock  explanations  of  the  poor  school  facilities  for 
Negro  children,  especially  in  the  black  belt  counties,  is  that  the  ^^  Ne- 
groes do  not  pay  any  taxes,"  and  hence  the  county  can  not  afford,  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  the  white  people,  to  spend  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  school  fund  on  Negro  schools.  Some  of  the  counties 
that  show  the  largest  expenditures  for  white  children  and  the  smallest 
for  colored  would  be  placed  in  a  bad  situation  if  their  own  argument 
were  applied  to  them  by  the  State.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  by 
Table  27,  which  sets  forth  the  amount  by  which  the  money  received 
from  the  State  treasury  for  school  purposes  exceeds  that  paid  in,  for 
10  black-belt  counties.  These  10  counties  are  among  the  first  12  of 
those  receiving  from  the  State  the  greatest  excess  from  the  State 
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treasury  over  the  amount  paid  in.    The  figure  following  the  county 
denotes  its  standing  in  this  respect. 

Table  27. — Excess  received  from  State  treasury  over  amount  paid  in,  for  10 

black^belt  counties. 


County. 


Bullock... 
Wilcox... 
Pickens... 
Chambers 
Perry 


Rank. 

Excess 
received. 

1 
2 
4 
5 
6 

$30,926 
19,336 
19,689 
19,067 
19,064 

County. 


Butler 

Barbour... 

Hale .• 

Clarke 

IConroe . . . . , 


sis^sn 

18,544 
18^976 
18,014 
17,019 


The  per  capita  expenditures  for  white  children  in  these  counties 
is  high  as  compared  with  most  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State 
outside  the  black  belt.  The  map  also  shows  that  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditures for  white  children  are  large  in  the  counties  named  in  the 
table,  as  compared  with  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  colored 
•children  in  those  counties.  It  might  be  added  that  six  of  the  eight 
•counties  in  the  State  which  had  not  levied  the  3-mill  local  tax  when 
the  1918  report  of  the  department  of  education  was  issued  are  black 
belt  counties,  and  two  of  them  are  included  in  the  above  table. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  the  total  number  of  Negro  illiter- 
ate males  of  voting  age  was  92,744,  forming  43.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  white  illiterates  of  the  same  age  group  were  30,633  in  number, 
or  10.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  several  years  the  Alabama  Illiteracy 
Commission  has  been  working  to  banish  illiteracy  from  the  State. 
Due  to  lack  of  funds,  the  commission  has  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  make  a  beginning  in  the  work  for  colored  people.  The  number  of 
illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  was  published  in  the  report 
of  the  department  of  education  in  1918.  The  figures  on  illiteracy  in  the 
same  age  group  were  published  by  the  census  in  1910,  and  these  figures 
may  be  compared  with  the  State  figures.  The  census  did  not  report 
the  illiteracy  figures  by  races,  in  the  case  of  persons  10  to  20  years  of 
age,  inclusive.  According  to  the  1910  census  there  were  526,505  per- 
sons 10  to  20  years  of  age  in  Alabama,  of  whom  86,437,  or  16.4  per 
cent,  were  illiterate.  According  to  the  1918  report  of  the  department 
of  education,  the  total  number  of  persons  10  to  20  years  of  age  was 
561,291,  of  whom  88,197  were  illiterate.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
was  15.7.  The  decrease  in  illiteracy  was,  therefore,  only  0.7  per  cent. 
At  the  present  time  the  public  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  Ala- 
bama are  so  inadequate  that  no  great  reduction  in  Negro  illiteracy 
can  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  But  substantial  progress  is  being 
made,  as  a  result  of  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  county  boards 
and  superintendents,  money  raised  by  patrons  to  increase  teachers' 
salaries  and  lengthen  terms,  and  by  Jeanes  industrial  supervisors,  and 
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the  building  of  county  training  schools  and  Rosenwald  schools.  The 
factors  making  the  fight  against  illiteracy  a  difficult  one  are  short 
terms,  the  lack  of  good  schoolhouses  and  equipment,  and  failure  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  education  law  against  Negroes  in  some 
counties. 

Schoolhouses  and  grownds. — ^Less  than  half  of  the  buildings  \rt 
which  Negro  children  are  taught  are  owned  by  the  public.  According 
to  the  1918  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  ownership  of  the 
Negro  school  buildings  is  as  follows : 

Table  28. — Ownership  of  Negro  schoolhouses. 


Bute. 

County. 

District. 

Privately 
owned. 

Cities. 

Rural 

151 

05 

508 

1,040 

5 

1.045 

aty 

53 

state 

151 

05 

508 

5a 

Of  the  1,854  rural  schools,  1,040,  or  65.1  per  cent,  are  privately 
owned.  Of  the  4,584  white  rural  schools,  3,568,  or  77.8  per  cent,  are 
owned  by  the  State,  the  county,  or  the  district. 

The  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  Negro  school  buildings 
are  privately  owned  explains  in  part  the  poor  condition  of  many 
buildings  and  their  unsuitableness  for  school  purposea  While  not 
all  the  privately  owned  buildings  are  churches  and  lodge  halls,  it  is 
quite  a  common  thing  to  find  a  Negro  school  taught  in  a  church.  For 
instance,  in  Montgomery  County  83  of  the  69  rural  schools  are  taught 
in  schoolhouses,  and  36  are  taught  in  churches.  In  Dallas  County 
half  of  the  Negro  schopls  are  taught  in  churches.  Efficient  work 
can  not  be  done  in  a  school  housed  in  a  church  or  lodge  hall.  In  the 
case  of  the  church  school,  the  seating  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
church  benches  are  used,  and  the  children  have  no  desks  to  work  on* 
As  in  the  case  of  the  lodge  hall,  the  lighting  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
windows  are  not  properly  placed  for  school  purposes.  In  church 
and  lodge  hall  schools  the  blackboard  facilities  leave  much  to  be 
dedred.  Often  no  blackboard  whatever  is  provided.  The  blackboard 
in  the  church  school  generally  consists  of  several  strips  of  painted 
wood  fastened  to  two  uprights  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  A 
nmnber  of  lodge  hall  schools  visited  were  equipped  with  patent  or 
home-made  desks,  but  the  teachers  reported  that  after  lodge  meetings 
it  was  usually  necessary  to  rearrange  the  furniture  and  clean  up  the 
room. 

The  Negro  schoolhouses,  even  when  owned  by  the  public  authorities, 
are  often  without  proper  seating  facilities.  Public-owned  school- 
houses  were  found  with  crude  benches  used  as  seats,  even  poorer  than 
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the  pews  used  in  many  church  schools.  The  State  superintendent  re- 
ports that  out  of  1,859  rural  schools  for  Negroes,  only  229  have  pat^ 
ent  desks.  Of  the  4,584  white  schools,  2,790,  or  60.9  per  cent,  are 
equipped  with  patent  desks.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  Negro 
schools  is  12.8  per  cent. 

Very  few  rural  schools  for  Negroes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bosenwald  schools,  are  properly  lighted.  In  most  of  the  schools 
visited  the  lighting  was  from  both  sides,  and  in  many  schools  the 
position  of  one  window  was  such  as  to  throw  the  light  directly  into 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  The  prevailing  style  of  building  used  ex- 
clusively for  school  purposes  is  the  "  box-car ''  type,  with  the  door  in 
one  end,  two  or  three  windows  on  each  side,  and  one  or  two  windows 
in  the  other  end  toward  which  the  pupils  face.  This  type  of  school 
building  is  often  found  on  the  grounds  of  a  church.  The  Negroes 
have  built  these  schools  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  church  is 
uot  suitable  for  a  schoolhouse.  As  the  buildings  were  erected  on 
private  grounds.  State  aid  was  not  secured,  and  the  buildings  were 
not  erected  in  accordance  with  any  approved  plan.  This  statement 
also  applies  to  those  buildings  erected  as  a  combination  lodge  hall 
and  school,  with  the  schoolroom  on  the  first  floor.  The  practice  of 
building  schools  of  this  type  has  been  practically  discontinued.  The 
Negroes  are  now  anxious  to  secure  aid  from  the  State  and  the  Rosen- 
wald  Fund,  and  in  order  to  secure  such  aid,  the  building  must  be 
erected  on  a  plat  of  at  least  2  acres  owned  by  the  public  authorities 
and  the  building  must  be  built  in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved 
by  the  State  department  or  by  Tuskegee  Institute. 

The  school  grounds  are  almost  imiversally  too  small.  Practically 
all  the  schools  visited  had  grounds  of  2  acres  or  less,  except  in  the 
case  of  two-teacher  schools  built  with  State  aid,  which,  according  to 
law,  must  be  built  on  a  plat  of  8  acres  or  more.  The  sdiools  on 
church  grounds  have  one  advantage — ^the  playground  is  generally 
ample  in  size,  though  not  always  level  enough  to  be  used  as  a  play- 
ground. Very  few  schools  used  their  grounds  for  gardening  or  agri- 
cultural experiments,  but  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  shortness  of  the 
term.  Playground  apparatus  of  any  kind  was  lacking  in  the  rural 
schools  visited,  except  in  the  case  of  some  Jefferson  County  schools 
aided  by  corporations.  The  most  common  source  of  water  supply  is 
a  well  on  the  premises  of  a  family  living  near  the  school.  The  schools 
taught  in  churches  or  in  buildings  on  church  groimds  are  the  schools 
that  generally  have  a  well  on  the  grounds.  However,  these  wells 
are  not  used  regularly  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  where  they 
are  surface  wells,  as  in  the  case  in  Bullock  County,  the  wisdom  of 
using  them  for  school  purposes  is  questionable.  Springs  are  not  an 
unusual  source  of  water  supply  for  the  schools.  In  nearly  every 
school  visited  where  a  spring  was  used,  it  was  not  on  the  grounds. 
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While  the  spring  is  often  inconveniently  located,  it  is  a  safer  source 
of  water  supply  than  the  well  on  school  grounds,  judging  by  the 
schools  visited. 

In  most  of  the  schools  visited  the  water  was  kept  in  open  buckets. 
The  drinking  fountain  was  found  in  very  few  schools,  usually  in 
Rosenwald  schools,  but  its  use  is  on  the  increase.  In  Colbert  County 
the  county  superintendent's  insistence  on  the  use  of  coolers  in  the 
schools  has  resulted  in  closed  receptacles  being  provided  in  all  the 
schools  visited.  The  colored  teachers  deserve  to  be  commended  for 
their  persistence  in  seeing  that  the  pupils  use  individual  cups.  The 
extent  to  which  individual  cups  are  used  in  the  Negro  schools  is 
surprising.  The  teachers  have  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  collapsible 
aluminum  cup,  but  when  these  have  not  been  secured  or  are  left  at 
home,  the  use  of  paper  cups  is  required.  Several  schools  were  found 
where  all  the  children  had  .drinking  cups  which  were  kept  at  the 
school — all  on  a  shelf  provided  for  the  purpose.  On  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  glasses  and  cups,  it  was  easy  for  each  child  to  dis- 
tinguish his  own. 

The  heater  found  in  nearly  every  school  visited  was  the  unjacketed 
stove.  Outside  of  Jefferson  Coimty  the  jacketed  stove  was  not  found 
except  in  some  of  the  Bosenwald  schools.  Wood  is  used  as  fuel  far 
more  than  coal,  outside  of  the  counties  where  coal  is  at  hand.  The 
common  maimer  of  keeping  the  wood  is  to  pile  it  in  one  comer  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

The  average  colored  rural  school  is  sadly  deficient  in  toilet  facili- 
ties. Many  outhouses  were  found  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition 
that  they  could  hardly  be  called  toilets.  When  there  is  only  one  out- 
house, as  was  the  case  at  a  fourth  of  the  schools  visited,  the  boys 
are  expected  to  "  use  the  woods.''  All  the  schools  visited  in  Colbert 
County  were  equipped  with  two  outhouses,  as  a  result  of  the  superin- 
tendent's refusal  to  recognize  any  school  not  so  equipped.  The  Kosen- 
wald  schools  are  all  supplied  with  two  modem  toilets. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the  teachers  whose  schools  were 
visited,  especially  those  teaching  in  Rosenwald  schools  and  in  build- 
ings built  for  school  purposes,  were  making  an  honest  effort  to  keep 
the  building  clean.  Often  this  effort  is  made  under  very  adverse 
conditions.  The  teacher  usually  sweeps  the  building  out  after  school, 
or  has  some  of  the  children  do  it  under  her  direction.  The  monitor 
system  is  the  one  generally  used.  It  is  also  customary  to  have  sev- 
eral pupils  sweep  the  schoolhouse  out  during  the  noon  recess.  The 
sprinkling  process  is  not  employed  as  regularly  as  could  be  wished, 
in  connection  with  the  daily  sweeping.  According  to  the  teachers' 
statements,  the  floors  are  scrubbed  at  least  once  a  term,  and  some- 
times twice  a  month.  The  condition  of  the  floors  bore  out  the  truth 
of  their  statements. 
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The  Bosemvald  schools. — ^The  Bosenwald  schools  furnish  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  cooperation  of 
private  philanthropy,  public  school  funds,  and  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. Mr.  Julius  Eosenwald,  of  Chicago,  aids  Negro  communities 
in  buUding  rural  schools.  The  funds  are  administered  by  the  exten- 
sion department  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  amount  given  is  limited 
to  $400  for  a  one-teacher  school  and  $500  for  a  two-teacher  school. 
An  equal  or  greater  amount  must  be  secured  from  the  public  authori- 
ties or  raised  by  the  school  patrons.  In  many  instances  the  Negroes 
have  secured  aid  from  both  the  State  and  the  Bosenwald  I\ind  in 
building  a  school. 

To  secure  Eosenwald  aid,  the  school  must  have  at  least  a  five 
months'  term.  No  help  can  be  secured  from  the  Eosenwald  Fund 
until  the  total  amount  raised,  including  the  Eosenwald  money,  is 
sufficient  to  complete  and  furnish  the  schoolhouse,  but  land,  labor, 
and  material  may  be  included  in  estimating  the  amount  raised  by  the 
community.  The  plans  for  the  building  must  be  approved  by  Tus- 
kegee Institute,  and  where  State  aid  is  secured,  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  'education.  The  building  must  be  completed  within  six 
months  after  the  Eosenwald  aid  is  secured. 

Jeanes  industrial  supervisors,  county  agricultural  agents,  and 
teachers  have  been  most  successful  in  raising  funds.  The  colored 
people  deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  the  liberal  way  in  which 
they  have  donated  money  for  schoolhouses.  The  Eosenwald  Fund 
has  an  agent  who  travels  over  the  State,  promoting  the  building  of 
modem  schoolhouses. 

School  consolidation  has  been  promoted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
two  communities,  by  combining  their  schools,  can  get  $800  for  the 
consolidated  school  if  they  raise  a  like  amount.  Terms  have  also 
been  lengthened  and  teachers'  salaries  increased.  The  Eosenwald 
Fund  aids  communities  that  have  erected  new  schools  in  this  way: 
In  the  case  of  a  one-teacher  school  with  a  five  months'  term,  the 
Eosenwald  Fimd  offers  $30  if  the  patrons  raise  a  like  amount,  in 
order  that  the  school  may  have  a  seven-months'  term.  The  term  of 
a  two-teacher  school  is  increased  one  month  by  the  same  plan.  Where 
the  school  already  has  a  seven  months'  term,  the  money  from  the 
patrons  and  the  Eosenwald  Fund  is  used  to  increase  the  teacher's 
salary. 

The  Eosenwald  schoolhouses  are  carefully  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rural  school.  In  the  case  of  a  one-teacher  school,  the 
building  is  provided  with  a  room  for  industrial  work,  cloak  rooms, 
and  a  closet  for  storing  supplies.  The  two-teacher  schoolhouses  usu- 
ally have  rooms  for  kitchen  and  shop,  and  a  small  library.  The 
buildings  are  properly  lighted,  and  equipped  with  patent  desks  and 
good  blackboards.    Each  school  has  two  sanitary  toilets. 
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To  aid  in  the  building  of  191  schoolhouses  in  Alabama,  Mr.  Eosen- 
wald  has  given  $64,260;  the  public  funds  invested  in  these  schools 
amount  to  $49,741 ;  the  Negroes  have  contributed  $101,460,  and  white 
people  $8,645.  Schools  have  been  built  in  24  counties.  The  counties 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  schools  have  been  built  are  Russell 
and  Macon,  15  each;  Lee,  14;  Lowndes,  13;  Chambers,  11;  Conecuh 
and  Hale,  10  each. 

School  enrollment  and  attendance. — ^The  following  tables  compare 
enrollment  and  attendance  for  the  white  and  colored  schools: 

Table  29. — Population  and  enrollment. 

Population  7  to  21  yenrs  of  age : 

White —  454, 478 

N^ro 315,327 

Enrolled : 

White 375.824 

Negro 190,250 

Per  cent  enrolled : 

White 83 

Negro 60 

Table  30. — Enrollment  and  attendance. 


.11...^ 

Average 

Per  cent  of  attendance. 

Class. 

xUuTOutxi. 

attendance. 

Of  enrolled. 

Of  population. 

^vhlt«. 

Negro 

White. 

Negro. 

White.      Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

Rural 

317,436 

38.388 

375,824 

161,881 

28,309 

190,250 

192,608 

42,785 

235.393 

85.346 

17,050 

102,398 

60.7 
73.3 

52.7 
60.1 

City 

State 

62.6 

53.8 

,1 

51.8 

32.5 

In  his  annual  report  for  1918,  the  State  superintendent  points  out 
that  the  increase  in  enrollment  for  1917-18  over  the  preceding  year 
was  27,697  in  the  case  of  the  white  schools,  due  to  the  enrollment  of 
26J225  new  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  and  1,372  new  pupils  in 
the  high  schools.    In  discussing  the  Negro  enrollment,  he  says: 

The  enrollment  of  Negro  children  for  1917-18  was  190,250,  an  increase  of 
33,521.  This  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  33,474  new  pupils  en- 
tered the  elementary  schools  during  the  year,  while  the  high-school  grades  sus- 
tained a  net  gain  gt  47.  The  percentage  of  the  Negro  school  population  en- 
roUed  was  approximately  60,  as  compared  with  47  for  the  preceding  year.  This 
increase  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  recorded  In  this  report. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  apparent  that  while  the  actual  number 
of  new  children  in  the  Negro  schools  exceeded  that  of  the  white,  the 
increase  in  the  case  of  high-school  pupils  is  negligible,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  whites. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  are  in  school,  but  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  the  State 
superintendent  concludes  that  at  least  12  per  cent  of  the  white  and 
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25  per  cent  of  the  Negro  school  population  were  not  in  school  for  a 
day  during  the  year.  He  attributes  the  relatively  large  increase  in 
enrollment  to  the  compulsory  attendance  law  which  became  effec- 
tive October  1, 1917. 

The  figures  for  increase  in  average  attendance  are  striking  when 
compared  with  those  for  enrollment  The  increase  in  white  attend- 
ance was  15,359  over  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes  was  only  5,014,  or  5  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year.  Due  to  war  conditions  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  average  attendance  of  Negro  high-school  pupils. 
While  the  increase  in  enrollment  for  the  Negroes  exceeded  that  of 
the  white  by  5,924,  the  increase  in  average  attendance  for  the  whites 
exceeded  that  of  the  Negroes  by  10,345. 

What  are  the  causes  of  poor  attendance  in  Negro  schools?  One 
important  cause  is  the  fact  that  Negro  children  are  kept  out  of 
school  by  their  parents  to  help  on  the  farms.  Even  when  the  school 
term  is  only  five  months,  as  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  County, 
which  has  a  school  term  of  100  days  for  colored  schools,  many  of  the 
children  enter  late  and  many  are  taken  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the 
spring  planting  begins.  In  counties  with  a  five  months'  term  the 
term  generaUy  ends  the  middle  of  April.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  other  causes  of  poor  attendance.  It  has  already  been 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  that  too 
often  the  school  is  not  an  attractive  place.  If  the  school  is  taught 
in  a  church  or  lodge  hall  the  absence  of  blackboard  facilities  and 
suitable  desks  interferes  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  pupils,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  poor  lighting  and  other  objectionable  features. 
Even  when  the  school  is  taught  in  a  building  erected  for  school  pur- 
poses, properly  lighted,  and  equipped  with  modem  desks  and  black- 
boards, the  lack  of  globes,  charts,  maps,  library  books,  and  other 
equipment  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  result 
of  this  lack  of  equipment  is  that  the  so-called  teaching  process  too 
often  becomes  a  mere  ^^  hearing  of  lessons,''  the  pupils  reading  from 
the  book  and  reciting  what  they  have  memorized  from  it. 

Another  cause  of  irregular  attendance  that  might  be  mentioned  is 
the  small  attention  given  the  individual  child,  due  to  there  being  too 
many  pupils  to  the  teacher. 

Table  81. — Number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  in  the  rural  ffiiftrict^  and  citie4t, 

for  both  races. 


Classes. 

Rixial 

city 

State 


Enrolled. 

Teachers. 

Pupils  per  teacher. 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

317,436 

58' 888 

375,824 

161,881 

28,369 

190,250 

7,662 
1,488 
9,050 

2,271 

446 

2,716 

42 

89.2 

41.6 

71.  S 
63.8 
70 
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In  most  of  the  Negro  schools  there  are  entirely  too  many  pupils  to 
the  teacher.  The  result  is  that  the  average  pupil  gets  scant  attention, 
and  his  interest  in  school  work  lags  accordingly.  Sometimes  the 
parents  or  public  authorities  employ  an  assistant  teacher  during  the 
months  when  the  attendance  is  best.  Whereas  the  State  has  2,716 
teachers,  the  rural  school  agent  in  charge  of  Negro  schools  for  the 
department  of  education  estimates  in  his  1918  report  that  8,000 
teachers  would  be  needed  to  properly  handle  the  elementary  pupils  if 
all  attended  regularly.^  This  estimate  seems  excessive,  but  assuming 
that  three-fifths  of  the  Negroes  of  school  age  are  of  elementary  grade, 
4,729  teachers  are  needed  on  the  basis  of  1  teacher  to  40  pupils.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher  varies  greatly  in  the  counties. 
Table  32  shows  how  great  this  variation  is,  for  nine  counties. 


Table  82. — Colored  pupUt  per  teacher  in  certain  counties. 


CountiM. 


AaUacE 

BufloQk 

Coffee 

Coneeoh 

MMllsan 

lUrango 

Montgomery 

Shelby v 

Walker .• 


Colored 

pupllB 

enrolled. 


1,877 
4,lfi0 
1,137 
2,885 
3  919 
3,353 
9,970 
1,354 
1,740 


Colored 
teachers. 


34 
46 

27 
41 
61 
40 
142 
39 


Papils  per 
teacher. 


49.8 
92.2 
42.1 
71.6 
64.2 
68.4 
7a2 
46.7 
45.8 


Another  cause  of  irregular  attendance  is  poor  teaching.  It  is  im- 
possible to  secure  well-trained  teachers  with  forceful  personalities  for 
the  salaries  that  are  paid.  The  saying  that  '^  the  teacher  makes  the 
school "  applies  with  as  much  force  to  the  colored  school  as  it  does 
to  the  white  school.  In  order  to  teach  Negro  children  eflPectively,  the 
subject  matter  should  be  presented  in  a  concrete  way,  so  that  the 
child  can  visualize  the  ideas  in  the  lesson.  A  poorly  trained  teacher 
will  not  use  such  methods  in  the  classroom.  The  work  in  the  class- 
room is  not  now  related  to  the  child's  daily  life  as  it  should  be,  and 
hence  not  adapted  to  his  needs.  More  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
handwork  and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  gained. 

The  responsibility  for  poor  attendance,  however,  does  not  rest 
entirely  with  the  public  school  authorities.  The  parents  do  not  seem 
to  realize  the  importance  of  regular  attendance.  Even  in  cities, 
where  the  parents  do  not  rely  on  the  children's  help  as  they  do  in  the 
countiy,  the  attendance  is  far  from  being  what  it  should  be.  As 
might  be  expected,  however,  the  attendance  is  better  in  cities  than 
m  the  rural  districts. 

The  teachers  could  improve  the  appearance  of  the  school  buildings 
and  grounds  by  putting  forth  a  little  effort  in  the  right  direction. 


^  Report  of  Department  of  Bdacatlon,  1918,  p.  101. 
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It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  teachers  could  at  least  secure  at- 
tractive pictures  for  the  schoolroom.  At  a  number  of  the  schools 
visited  the  teacher  had  secured  the  help  of  the  patrons  and  cleared 
off  the  school  grounds,  provided  window  shades,  and  made  other 
improvements. 

The  following  table  shows  just  what  the  actual  attendance  was  at 
20  rural  schools  in  Montgomery  County. 

Table  33. — Attendance  of  Negro  children  in  20  schools ^  Montgomery  County. 


Attended : 

1-10  days. 
11-15  days. 
16-20  days. 
21-25  days. 
26-^  days. 
31-35  days. 
36-40  days. 
41-45  days. 
46-50  days. 
51-55  days. 


Namber  of 
children. 

50 

28 

32 

18 
50 
56 
66 

54 
57 
5S 


56-60  days 111 


Attended : 

61-65  days. 
66-70  days. 
71-75  days. 


Nmnber  of 
children, 

97 

72 
48 


76-80  days 138 

81-85  days 140 

86-90  days 106 

91-95  days 121 

96-100  days 111 


Total 1.  413 


Of  Negro  children  enrolled  41  per  cent  attended  less  than  60  daya 
As  a  result  of  irregular  attendance  and  other  factors  closely  re- 
lated  to  it,  Negro  children  leave  school  before  getting  very  far  in  the 
grades.  The  following  tables  for  rural  schools  and  for  places  of  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants  show  this  condition.  These  figures  were 
gathered  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  the  teachers. 

Tabms  34. — Distribution,  by  grades,  of  Negro  pupils. 


Grade. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Total 


Rural  schools. 

Towns  vrith.  less  Uian 
2,000  inhabitants. 

Number  of 
Ghildrenln 
thegiude. 

PercMit 

Number  in 

Percent 

of  total. 
42.2 

the  grade. 

of  total. 

19,465 

6.762 

37.5 

8;fW7 

18.9 

2,809 

16.1 

6,414 

13.9 

2,356 

13.1 

5,486 

11.9 

2,163 

12.0 

3,305 

7.2 

1,560 

8,7 

1,710 

3.7 

1,167 

6.5 

600 

1.3 

674 

3.7 

412 

.9 

434 

2.4 

46,079 

100.0 

18,015 

100.0 

Teachers  and  county  supervision. — ^A  large  number  of  the  public- 
school  teachers  of  Alabama  received  their  training  in  private  institu- 
tions. Can  the  public  and  private  institutions  combined  meet  the 
demand  ?  In  this  connection  the  following  paragraphs  from  Bulletin 
39, 1916,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  are  illuminating.  The 
statements  are  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  private  schools  for 
Negroes  in  Alabama. 
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Private  financial  aid. — ^The  deflcleDCies  in  public  expenditures  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 
schools  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity,  the  private  schools 
have  a  property  valuation  of  $5,457,375,  and  annual  income  of  $554,556,  ond  an 
attendance  of  12,819  pupils,  of  whom  over  five-sixths  are  in  elementary  grades. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contributions  to  these  schools 
make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of 
white  and  colored  youth.  The  total  sum  appropriated  for  teachers'  salaries  in 
colored  public  schools  in  Alabama,  however,  together  with  the  income  of  all 
colored  private  schools,  aggregate  $926,733,  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
less  than  the  expenditure  for  teachers*  salaries  in  white  public  schools  alone. 
In  addition,  there  are  50  white  private  schools  which  report  to  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of  these  schools  is  practi- 
cally equal  to  the  expenditure  for  colored  private  schools. 

Teacher  training, — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Alabama 
is  trained  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  most  of  which  are  private  institutions.  Of  these  only  seven 
offer  fairly  adequate  courses  in  teacher  training.  Eleven  others  include  one  or 
two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  general  course.  To  supplement  these 
facilities,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  county  training  schools.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the 
State  department  of  education,  four  of  these  schools  are  now  maintained.  As 
yet,  however,  their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  character.  They 
are  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may  be 
supplied  to  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools  offering  teacher-training  subjects  in  1915 
numbered  only  270,  an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for 
teachers  in  a  State  with  over  900,000  colored  people  and  2,350  colored  public- 
school  teachers,  of  whom  70  per  cent  are  holding  only  third-grade  certificates. 

In  the  discussion  of  certification  in  Chapter  XVIII  it  is  shown  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  Negro  teachers  hold  third-grade  licenses.  The 
white  teachers  are  much  better  prepared  for  their  work  than  the  col- 
ored teachers,  if  the  grade  of  license  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
Several  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  giving  life  certificates  to  all 
teachers  who  had  held  first-grade  certificates  for  a  certain  time.  Most 
of  the  colored  teachers  with  first-grade  certificates  thereby  secured 
life  certificates,  and  since  that  time  few  colored  teachers  have  quali- 
fied for  first-grade  certificates.  This  explains  why  there  are  more 
colored  teachers  holding  life  certificates  than  there  are  holding  first- 
grade  certificates 

Tablx  85. — Salaries  of  tohite  and  colored  teachers  compared  in  cities  and  rural 

districts. 


Districts. 

Total  amgont  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

Nnmber  of  teachers. 

Average  salary. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Rural 

12,618,167 
1,064,147 
3,682,314 

$321,109 
153,640 
474,749 

7,562 
1,488 
9,050 

2,271 

445 

2,716 

346.2 
715.2 
406.9 

141.4 

city 

345.3 

State 

174.8 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  salary  paid  the 
Negro  rural  teacher  is  too  small  to  attract  competent  workers  to  that 
field.  While  the  average  salary  of  the  city  teacher  is  not  large,  it  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  rural  teacher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  money  now  spent  on  Negro  schools  is  wasted,  as  far 
as  educational  results  are  concerned.  The  teacher  that  can  be  em- 
ployed for  $25  or  $35  a  month,  for  a  term  of  from  three  to  five 
months,  is  often  not  worth  the  salary  paid.  Obviously  she  must 
follow  some  other  vocation  for  most  of  the  year,  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  Where  the  teacher  lives  in  the  community,  her  salary  is 
relatively  larger  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  does  not  have  to  pay 
board.  The  board  paid  by  teachers  ranges  from  $8  to  $15,  and 
salaries  have  not  begun  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  board.  In  a 
number  of  counties  it  is  customary  for  the  patrons  to  pay  the  teacher's 
board,  or  part  of  it,  as  well  as  to  "  supplement  '^  her  salary  so  as  to 
add  a  month  to  the  public  school  term. 

Five  years  ago  the  salaries  paid  to  Negro  teachers  were  mnch 
larger,  relatively,  than  they  are  now.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  The  first  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has  taken 
place.  The  second  is  the  greatly  increased  economic  opportunity 
that  has  come  to  the  Negro.  Five  years  ago  the  vocations  open  to 
Negroes  were  very  limited,  and  most  of  them  were  the  less  desirable 
vocations,  demanding  long  hours  and  disagi'eeable  work  for  small 
pay.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  positions  in  the  public  schools 
were  very  much  sought  after,  and  the  best  class  of  Negroes  was  found 
in  the  teaching  profession.  But  to-day  conditions  are  different. 
Vocations  formerly  closed  to  Negroes  are  now  open,  while  in  those 
which  have  always  been  open,  the  wage  scale  is  much  higher.  The 
positions  in  the  schools  are,  therefore,  far  less  desirable  now  than 
formerly,  as  compared  with  other  positions  open  to  colored  people. 
The  Negro  is  no  longer  a  stranger  in  northern  industry.  And  the 
number  of  so-called  "  race  enterprises  "  has  greatly  increased. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  to-day  a  large  percentage  of  the  com- 
petent Negro  men  and  women  remain  in  the  profession  because  of 
their  interest  in  education  and  in  their  race.  This  is  brought  out  in 
the  questionnaires  returned  by  the  colored  teachers.  One  question 
asked  was:  Do  you  expect  to  remain  in  the  profession  permanently! 
Why  ?    Some  of  the  replies  are  as  follows : 

^^  Because  I  like  the  work  and  I  feel  that  I  can  be  a  help  to  my 
people " ;  " Love  for  humanity  " ;  "I  feel  that  I  can  help  those  less 
fortunate";  "I  feel  that  my  race  needs  all  the  help  I  can  give"; 
^'There  is  no  better  way  than  this  to  eliminate  illiteracy  and  to  help 
the  race  ";  "  Because  I  think  I  am  able  to  help  our  race  ";  "  To  pro- 
mote the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  race  " ;  ^'  To  help  build 
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up  the  race '' ;  ^  To  help  boys  and  girls  to  live  '^ ;  '^  Because  I  feel  that 
I  can  help  elevate  humanity." 

One  factor  which  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  colored  teachers  is 
the  lack  of  supervision.  The  counties  in  Alabama  are  large,  and 
most  of  them  have  so  many  white  rural  schools  that  often  the  county 
superintendent  has  all  that  he  can  do  to  supervise  the  white  schools. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Negro  schools  are  receiving  more 
supervision  than  ever  before.  Most  of  the  county  superintendents 
who  have  come  into  office  under  the  1915  county  board  law  are  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  all  the  people,  and  it  is  only  the  pressure 
of  other  demands  that  prevents  them  from  giving  more  attention  to 
the  colored  schools. 

The  1918  report  of  the  department  of  education  showed  that  4,117 
visits  to  rural  colored  schools  were  made  by  the  county  superinten- 
dents and  their  assistants.  Of  the  total  number  of  visits  made, 
1,759  were  in  Jefferson  County,  162  in  Macon  County,  and  673  in 
Montgomery  County,  leaving  only  1,528  for  all  the  remaining  64 
counties  of  the  State.  The  showing  for  the  State,  as  a  whole,  is 
largely  due  to  the  effective  work  of  the  industrial  supervisors  in  25 
counties,  maintained  by  the  counties  in  cooperation  with  the  Jeanes 
Fund,  each  pajdng  about  half  of  the  worker's  salary.  The  number 
of  visits  reported  in  the  1917  State  report  was  1,794,  so  that  the  in- 
crease for  one  year  was  2,828,  which  shows  remarkable  progress  in 
school  supervision.  The  colored  schools  need  all  the  supervision  they 
can  get,  as  many  of  the  teachers  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  effective  teaching,  and  70  per  cent  of  them  are  not  well  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  judging  by  the  grade  of  license  held.  Colored 
teachers  are  most  responsive  to  supervision  and  very  willing  to  carry 
out  orders  and  act  on  suggestions. 

As  stated  above,  the  supervision  of  colored  schools  is  most  effective 
in  Jefferson,  Montgomery,  and  Macon  Counties.  In  Jefferson  County 
two  colored  supervisors  are  employed,  and  the  white  supervising  prin- 
cipals give  the  Negro  schools  the  same  attention  that  they  do  the 
white  schools.  In  Montgomery  County  three  colored  supervisors  are 
maintained  with  the  help  of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  the  Oeneral  Edu- 
cation Board.  The  three  colored  supervisors  in  Macon  County  are 
financed  by  the  county,  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  Tuskegee  Institute. 

For  further  information  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

CofwrUy  tTC&ni/ng  scliools, — ^There  are  11  of  these  institutions  in 
Alabama.  They  are  maintained  by  the  county  boards  of  education, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Slater  Fund.  The  conditions  on  which  the  Slater 
Fund  aids  the  county  school  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  school  property  shall  belong  to  the  State  or  county, 
thus  fixing  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
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2.  That  there  shall  be  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750  from  the 
public  funds  for  maintenance. 

3.  That  the  teaching  shall  be  carried  strictly  and  honestly  through 
the  eighth  grade,  including  industrial  work,  and  in  the  last  year, 
some  training,  however  elementary,  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

On  these  conditions  the  Slater  fund  appropriates  $500  yearly  for 
maintenance,  and  aids  in  suppljring  new  buildings  or  making  repairs 
the  first  year,  when  funds  for  the  same  purpose  are  provided  from 
other  sources. 

Seventy-seven  such  schools  are  now  in  operation  in  as  many  coun- 
ties in  the  South,  and  schoolmen  are  agreed  that  this  type  of  school 
has  come  nearer  than  any  other  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  rural 
Negroes.  The  purpose  for  which  these  schools  were  created  was  the 
training  of  teachers  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural.  The  idea  was  to 
supply  the  country  schools  with  teachers  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  who  understood  and  sympathized  with  country 
life.  A  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  from  private  schools  are 
city  bred,  and  before  the  development  of  the  county  training  schools 
all  the  public  institutions  of  secondary  grade,  except  the  State  insti- 
tutions, were  located  in  cities.  The  city-bred  teachers  from  iJie 
city  high  schools  can  hardly  be  expected  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  rural  Negro.  They  may  be  good  teachers,  but  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  have  they  been  community  leaders.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  educators  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  saw  the 
necessity  of  training  teachers  in  their  own  counties,  thereby  making 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  spend  several  years  in  a  city  in  order  to 
teach. 

In  Alabama  the  pupils  in  the  county  training  schools  are  nearly 
all  of  elementary  grade.  During  the  school  year  1917-18, 114  pupils 
of  secondary  grade  were  enrolled  in  the  training  schools.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  number  would  have  been  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
had  it  not  been  for  war  conditions.  It  is  too  much  to  expect,  how- 
ever, that  these  schools  should  become  county  normal  schools  within 
the  first  four  years  of  their  existence. 

The  work  of  the  county  training  schools  has  been  conspicuous  for 
two  things — the  thoroughness  of  the  classroom  work  and  the  em- 
phasis put  on  industrial  work.  The  schools  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  county,  and  are  an  ever-present  source  of  inspiration  to  the  rural 
teachers.  County  institutes  are  generally  held  at  the  training  school 
in  the  summer.  All  the  counties  with  training  schools  have  Jeanes 
industrial  supervisors,  and  some  have  colored  farm  demonstrators. 
These  workers  usually  make  the  school  their  headquarters.  A 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  is  maintained  at  each  school  with- 
out expense  to  the  county,  by  cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
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These  schools  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  way  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  cooperation  of  public  authorities,  northern  philan- 
thropy, the  Negroes,  and  white  people  interested  in  developing 
schools  adapted  to  the  Negro's  needs.  The  last  report  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  referring  to  these  schools,  says  that  *''  Local 
white  people  have  donated  money,  lumber,  and  land  toward  their 
erection."  The  Negroes  themselves  have  given  liberally  for  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  maintenance. 

The  Lowndes  County  Training  School  is  probably  a  typical  train- 
ing school  in  Alabama.  It  has  7  acres  of  land,  5  of  which  are  used 
for  garden  and  experimental  plots,  and  the  remaining  2  for  play- 
ground. There  are  3  buildings — the  school  building,  teachers'  home, 
and  shop.  The  value  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  is  $4,160.  Much 
of  the  labor  used  in  building  the  school  was  donated  by  the  patrons, 
with  a  resultant  saving  in  the  initial  cost.  The  buildings  and  equip- 
ment represent  investment  by  the  county  board,  the  general  educa- 
tion board,  the  Slater  Fund,  local  white  people,  and  Negroes.  The 
school  has  five  teachers,  two  men  and  three  women.  One  man  is 
principal  and  the  other  has  charge  of  the  shopwork  and  vocational 
agriculture.  The  class  work  is  effective,  and  the  work  in  the  shop 
and  garden  is  of  immediate  value  to  the  pupils  and  their  parents, 
and  to  the  whole  county.  The  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing. 
The  pupils  are  drawn  from  a  very  large  area,  but  the  school  will  not 
be  a  real  county  institution  until  a  dormitory  is  provided.  The 
Negroes  are  now  raising  money  to  build  one.  The  effect  of  the  school 
on  the  community  has  been  to  make  the  people  do  more  intelligent 
farming  and  improve  their  homes.  White  people  hitherto  indifferent 
to  education  for  the  Negro  have  become  interested  as  a  result  of  in- 
specting the  school.  The  value  of  such  an  institution  to  both  races 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who  sees  the  work  that  is  lUitually  being  done. 

Jeanes  industrial  supervisors, — ^Ref erence  has  already  been  made  to 
the  supervising  teachers  whose  work  is  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  boards  and  the  Jeanes  Fund.  There  are  31 
of  these  teachers,  working  in  25  counties.  The  following  quotation 
from  Bulletin  38  (p.  165),  1916,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
is  a  concise  description  of  the  work  done  by  these  teachers : 

These  are  usually  young  colored  women  who  visit  the  public  schools  of  the 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encouraging  the  schools  In  all  phases  of 
their  work.  The  more  Important  service  of  ttiese  traveling  teachers,  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent,  Is  to  Introduce  Into  the  smaU 
country  schools  simple  home  industries;  to  give  talks  and  lessons  on  sanita- 
tion, personal  cleanliness,  etc. ;  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  schoolhouses 
and  school  grounds;  and  to  conduct  gardening  clubs  and  other  kinds  of  clubs 
for  the  betterment  of  the  school  and  tJie  nelghborhoorl. 
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The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  and  their  work  is 
supervised  by  that  officer.  Effort  is  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  to  have  the  county  authorities  and  the  colored  people  undertake  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  salary  and  expenses  of  these  teachers. 

According  to  the  last  published  report  of  the  Jeanes  Foundation, 
made  when  there  were  only  24  Jeanes  teachers  in  Alabama,  the  fund 
paid  the  teachers  $5,223,  and  the  public-school  authorities,  $3,805. 

These  "  walking  teachers,"  as  the  Negroes  call  them,  were  origin- 
ally put  in  the  field  in  order  to  vitalize  the  school  work  by  relating 
it  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  child.  How  well  they  have  succeeded  is 
attested  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Virginia,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1916-17.  The  Jeanes  workers  have  been  in  Vir- 
ginia longer  than  in  any  other  State,  and  the  value  of  their  work 
is  very  evident  there.    The  superintendent  says: 

COLOKED  SUPEBYISOBS  AND  THE  LESSON  THET  TEACH. 

Some  of  Ufe's  best  lessons  are  taught  by  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  illus- 
trations, as  in  the  case  of  the  sluggard  who  was  advised  to  observe  the  on- 
recognized  ant;  and  so  we  may  say  that  if  any  man  wlU  observe  work  of  the 
colored  demonstrators,  or  supervising  teachers — men  and  women  whose  services 
have  been  almost  thrust  upon  the  State  by  private  generosity — ^he  can  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  deciding  what  is  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  our 
work  among  the  white  children.  These  colored  leaders  have  increased  teachers* 
salaries ;  they  have  also  lengthened  the  term  and  have  brought  into  the  schools 
so  many  new  children  that  the  taxpayer  has  found  the  cost  per  capita  mate- 
rially reduced. 

The  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers  is  made  more  effective  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  General  Education  Board,  which  pays  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  the  summer,  thereby  making  them  all-year  workers. 
After  the  schools  are  out  the  Jeanes  teachers  form  Home-Makers 
Clubs  and  give  demonstrations  of  canning,  preserving,  cooking,  and 
proper  care  of  the  home.  The  figures  for  1917,  from  the  report  of  the 
Alabama  department  of  education,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  work: 

Number  of  clubs  organized 582 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 6,774 

Number  of  mothers  enroUed 6, 915 

Total  membership 13, 680 

Number  of  pubUc  demonstrations  in  canning 937 

Number  of  homes  visited 5,290 

Number  of  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  saved  for  home  usd.  461, 787 

The  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers  is  supervised  by  the  county  super- 
intendents, and  the  fimds  with  which  they  are  paid  are  handled 
through  the  county  superintendent's  office. 

Table  86  shows  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  Jeanes  industrial 
supervisors  are  financed  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  extent  of 
their  supervision  and  money  raising. 
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Table  80. — Work  of  Jeanea  induBtrial  teachers  in  AlabOfna  in  1911^1%^ 


Counties. 

Jeanes 
fund. 

County 
fund. 

$150.00 
120.00 
150.00 
90.00 
122.60 
150.00 
150.00 

i75.d6 
150.00 
105.00 
122.50 
106.00 
270.00 

Schools 
visited. 

Total 

nmnberol 

visits. 

Amount 

of  money 

raised. 

Aatatin> 

SI  50. 00 
180.00 
150.00 
180.00 
175.00 
150.00 
150.00 
240.00 
175.00 
150.00 
180.00 
102.50 
180.00 
270.00 

850.00 

240.00 
350.00 
150.00 
200.00 
227.50 
240.00 
105.00 
180.00 
150.00 
175.00 
245.00 
140.00 

Baldwin 

20 

107 

1829 

Bullock* 

Galiioun* 

Colbert" 

21 
41 
36 
19 
25 
44 

45 

80 
131 

48 
111 

80 

966 

Chambers 

1,100 

Conecuh 

700 

Cooaa... 

848 

Coffee 

1,454 

Dallas 

872 

Greene* 

HenrT 

24 

18 

40 

/          28 

42 
20 

120 

108 

127 

62 

50 

126 

162 

37 

173 

180 

580 

Houston 

880 

Jefferson 

966 

Lowndes 

814 

Lee 

215 
1,601 
1,608 

Macon 

Madison 

15a  00              37 
200.00               38 

3.036 

Mobile 

487 

Monroe 

106.00 
24a  00 
106.00 
120.00 

15a  00 

175.00 
106.00 

2iaoo 

40 

1,200 

40 
46 
30 
47 
44 
20 

126 
147 
'           210 
248 
158 
224 

460 

PloJcens ■. 

2,320 

Bandolph 

BasseU!7 

\\t& 

2,082 
900 

Walker \.^.,^v^^J'^v^vzv^^^v^^v^\[v^ 

>  This  table  was  furnished  by  the  rural  school  agent  who  snpervises  the  oolored  schools. 
*  Report  for  this  oounty  incomplete. 

State  supervision  of  schools, — ^Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Education  Board  a  rural  school  agent  connected  with  the  State 
department  of  education,  and  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  education,  gives  his  entire  time  to  supervising 
the  Negro  public  schools  of  the  State-  The  rural  school  agent  is  a 
white  man  of  extended  experience  in  school  work,  and  he  organizes 
and  directs  the  colored  workers  in  such  a  way  that  efficient  work  is 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  Jeanes  teacher  who  is 
a  State  worker,  supervising  the  other  industrial  teachers.  Her  sal- 
ary and  traveling  expenses  are  met  in  part  by  the  General  Education 
Board.  The  State  department  finances  two  colored  institute  conduc- 
tors, whose  work  has  been  of  great  value.  The  Alabama  illiteracy 
commission  has  one  colored  field  agent.  The  Negroes  have  raised  a 
large  part  of  the  money  used  to  keep  this  agent  at  work. 

Work  of  State  vnstituMons. — Much  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  Negro  education  in  Alabama  is  due  to  the  work  of  three 
schools :  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Normal,  and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery.  The  State 
appropriates  $4,000  toward  the  maintenance  of  Tuskegee,  a  very 
small  part  of  that  institution's  income,  but  enough  to  make  the  school 
a  quasi-public  institution.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Normal  receives  most  of  its  support  from  the  Federal  (Government 
($22,100).  It  also  receives  a  State  appropriation  of  $4,000.  The 
Normal  School  at  Montgomery  receives  a  State  appropriation  of 
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$16,000.  The  influence  of  the  founders  of  these  institutions  did  much 
to  create  sentiment  favoring  Negro  education,  and  to  improve  race 
relations  and  bring  about  a  better  understanding  .between  the  races. 
William  H.  Councill  founded  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Normal,  and  donated  the  plant  to  the  State  when  the  institu- 
tion  was  given  the  Morrill  Fund  and  became  the  land-grant  college 
for  Negroes  in  Alabama.  William  B.  Patterson  established  at  Marion 
the  normal  school,  which  was  later  moved  to  Montgomery.  The  insti- 
tution built  by  Booker  T.  Washington  at  Tuskegee  has  had  a  power- 
ful influence  in  molding  sentiment  favorable  to  Negro  education.  All 
these  educational  leaders  believed  that  education  should  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  courses  given  at  their  respective 
institutions  have  been  formulated  in  accordance  with  that  belief.  The 
work  of  these  schools  has  also  been  influential  in  destroying  prejudice 
against  vocational  education  for  white  people. 

At  present  the  State  Noi^mal  School  at  Montgomery  is  with- 
out dormitories,  so  that  students  who  come  from  out  of  the  city  are 
forced  to  board  with  families  in  the  city.  The  school  authorities  arc 
unable  to  exercise  any  supervision  over  the  students  after  school 
hours.  Parents  are  often  unwilling  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  off 
to  school  under  these  conditions.  The  result  is  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  enrollment  is  from  the  city  of  Montgomery,  and  the 
city  school  board  has  not  seen  the  necessity  of  building  a  high  school 
for  Negro  children,  when  the  State  institution  served  the  purpose. 
The  school  has  only  5  acres,  and  its  work  is  hampered  by  this  fact. 
Due  to  its  location  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  and  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  its  student  body  is  from  the  city,  the  atmosphere  is 
not  favorable  to  the  training  of  rural  leaders.  At  present  the  voca- 
tional courses  for  boys,  with  the  exception  of  gardening,  are  not 
effective,  and  some  of  them  have  been  discontinued.  While  the 
institution  is  not  a  trade  school,  these  courses  should  be  required 
of  men  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  make  their  teaching  of  real  value  to  their  pupils.  The  school 
has  a  very  large  elementary  enrollment.  These  children  are  charged 
tuition,  and  while  they  are  taught  without  expense  to  the  State, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  an  elementary  school  larger  than 
is  needed  for  practice  teaching.  The  classroom  work  in  the  second- 
ary classes  is  thorough.  Despite  the  handicaps  of  the  school  many 
efficient  teachers  have  been  sent  out  to  serve  the  State. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Normal  has  been 
hampered  by  limited  funds.  The  Morrill  fund  which  it  receives 
from  the  Federal  Government  can  be  used  only  for  certain  purposes. 
To  insure  the  efficient  use  of  the  Federal  appropriation  the  school 
should  have  from  other  sources  an  income  at  least  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral fund.    The  State  appropriation  of  $4,000  has  not  been  increased 
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since  1885,  while  the  expenses  of  the  school  have  increased  until  at 
present  there  is  a  debt  of  $30,000  accumulated  during  the  last  15 
years.  For  many  years  the  school  had  an  unusually  strong  faculty, 
but  the  salaries  paid  are  no  longer  adequate  to  command  the  best 
type  of  teacher.  The  school  now  spends  more  for  coal  than  the 
State  appropriates  annually  for  maintenance.  The  institution  is 
sadly  lacking  in  dormitory  facilties.  Teachers'  homes  and  an  aca- 
demic building  are  also  very  much  needed.  The  State  has  never 
,  given  the  school  a  building,  nor  made  any  special  appropriation. 
However,  the  school  has  secured  several  buildings  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  friends,  but  on  account  of  the  limited  income  the  building 
program  was  discontinued,  as  the  addition  of  new  buildings  in- 
creased the  cost  of  upkeep.  At  present  a  chapel  is  in  use  that  was* 
condemned  several  years  ago. 

The  emphasis  at  Normal  has  been  on  teacher  training,  trades, 
and  agriculture.  The  school  has  2,266  graduates.  The  first  four  vo- 
cations represented,  ranked  according  to  the  number  of  graduates  in 
them,  are:  Housekeepei-s,  498;  teachers,  including  principals,  and 
supervisors,  480;  farmers,  340;  trades,  302.  While  the  academic 
work  has  not  been  neglected,  the  work  of  the  graduates  shows  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  school  was  founded  have' been  kept  in 
mind  by  the  president  and  teachers. 

The  school  has  never  interfered  with  tlie  development  of  the  public 
school  in  Huntsville.  Its  students  have  been  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  especially  from  the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  if  the  school  is  to  serve  the  State  properly,  either  as  a 
.rade  school,  an  agricultural  school,  or  a  normal  school,  it  must  be 
better  supported  by  the  State. 

The  work  of  Tuskegee  Institute  is  so  well  known  that  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  give  an  extended  account  of  it  here.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  Tuskegee  receives  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  equal  to  that  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  has  done  a  magnificent  work  in  the  State,  it  is 
really  an  institution  for  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf 
States,  just  as  Hampton  Institute  is  for  the  States  farther  north.  In 
other  words,  its  field  is  much  larger  than  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Nevertheless,  Tuskegee  is  now  regarded  as  the  educational  head- 
quarters for  the  colored  race  in  Alabama.  Probably  the  most  re- 
markable and  far-reaching  service  rendered  by  Tuskegee  has  been  its 
extension  work.  The  following  quotation  from  Bulletin  39,  1916, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  a  brief  account  of  Tuske- 
gee's  extension  work : 

The  extension  department  provides  a  large  number  of  activities  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  the  educational,  agricultural,  business,  home,  health,  and  religious 
life  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States.     These  activities  vary  from 
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those  limited  to  the  needs  ot  the  institute  coounanlty  to  those  of  national 
significance.  The  local  organizations  Include  the  building  and  loan  association, 
home  building  society,  women's  clubs,  health  and  religious  organizations.  In 
Tuskegee  town  a  night  school  is  maintained  and  other  activities  are  carried 
on  for  the  Improvement  of  the  colored  people.  Ck)unty-wlde  movements  Include 
the  supervision  and  building  of  rural  schools,  farms  demonstration  work,  and 
health  campaigns.  The  State-wide  and  national  activities  are  largely  the 
result  of  Dr.  Washington's  Influence  over  the  colored  people  and  the  esteem 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  white  people  North  and  South.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  are  the  National  Business  League,  with  Its  State  and  local 
organizations,  and  the  State  educational  tours  which  Dr.  Washington  con- 
ducted in  almost  every  Southern  State. 

Probably  the  most  Influential  of  the  ezt^islon  efforts  is  the  Negro  Fanners' 
Conference  held  annually  at  the  Institute.  This  conference  brings  together 
thousands  of  colored  farmers  from  neighboring  counties  and  hundreds  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  and  neighboring  States.  In  addition,  many  influential 
white  and  colored  people  from  every  part  of  the  county  have  gone  to  Tuskegee 
to  see  the  assembly  guided  by  Dr.  Washington.  On  the  following  day  the  large 
meeting,  a  "  workers'  conference,**  is  held.  This  Is  composed  of  persons  who 
are  directing  all  forms  of  endeavor  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Negro  race. 
Closely  connected  with  this  farmers'  conference  are  the  farmers'  institute  and 
short  course  in  agriculture.  The  farmers'  Institute  Is. a  monthly  experience 
meeting  of  local  fkrmers,  with  simple  talks  on  improved  methods  by  Tuskegee 
teachers.  The  short  course,  consisting  of  two  weeks  of  study  and  observation 
at  the  institute,' is  widely  attended  by  farmers  of  surrounding  counties  dnring 
the  idle  seasons  on  the  farm. 

The  exi)eriment  farm  established  at  Tuskegee  in  1896  by  the  State  legislature 
in  conducting  experiments  In  soil  cultivation  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
farmers  of  the  State. 

The  school  publications  include  three  regular  papers  and  many  valuable 
pamphlets.  The  Tuskegee  Student  Is  a  bimonthly  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
the  pupils,  teachers,  and  graduates.  The  Souther  Letter,  a  record  of  the 
graduates  and  former  pupils,  is  issued  monthly  and  sent  to  i)ersons  interested  in 
Tuskegee.  The  Negro  Farmer  and  Messenger  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to 
the  agricultural  and  educational  interests  of  the  colored  race.  The  Negro 
Year  Book  is  a  compendium  of  valuable  facts  concerning  the  Negro  In  the 
United  States. 

The  summer  school,  with  a  one-month's  session,  was  attended  in  1915  by  437 
persons  who  had  been  teaching  in  every  section  of  Alabama  and  in  many  neigh- 
boring States.  The  course  includes  review  of  elementary  school  subjects,  in- 
dustrial training,  methods,  observation,  and  practice  teaching.  About  40 
teachers  were  employed. 

Summer  schools  for  Negroes. — ^The  summer  schools  have  played  a 
very  important  part  in  improving  the  work  of  teachers  in  service. 
The  colored  teachers  deserve  to  be  commended  on  their  attendance 
at  summer  schools.  All  the  teachers  interviewed  at  the  schools  visited 
had  attended  summer  schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  teaching 
their  first  term,  and  they  expressed  an  intention  to  attend  some  in- 
stitution during  the  summer.  It  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  the 
schools  that  have  served  the  State  by  providing  summer  schools  for 
teachers,  but  in  addition  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  State  Normal 
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School  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  institutions 
that  are  especially  deserving  of  mention  for  their  good  work  along 
this  line  are  Miles  Memorial  College,  at  Birmingham;  Talladega 
College,  at  Talladega;  and  Selma  University,  at  Selma. 

Importance  of  trai/nmg  for  Negro  and  type  of  educaUoit  n<eded. — 
In  the  development  of  a  State  it  is  obvious  that  a  group  of  people 
forming  aver  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  can  not  be  disre- 
garded. From  the  standpoint  of  health  alone  the  white  population 
of  Alabama  must  be  concerned  about  the  Negro  and  his  welfare. 
There  are  economic  considerations,  however,  that  would  seem  to  be 
convincing  in  themselves.  As  a  result  of  the  boll  weevil's  inroads, 
a  new  type  of  farming  has  been  developed  in  Alabama,  and  the 
process  is  a  continuing  one.  The  old  "cotton  farming"  has  given 
way  to  the  raising  of  diversified  crops  and  stock.  The  new  farming 
does  not  require  as  much  labor  as  the  old,  but  it  requires  more  in- 
telligent labor.  The  ignorant  Negro  "hand"  that  served  the 
planter's  purpose  when  cotton  was  king  is  hardly  competent  to  handle 
farm  machinery  and  take  care  of  stock.  The  problem  of  the  modem 
farmer  is  not  the  supply  of  labor,  but  the  supply  of  efficient  labor. 
The  readjustment  period  between  the  cotton  farming  and  the  new 
crops  threw  thousands  of  Negroes  out  of  work,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  Alabama  chapter  on  "  Negro  Migra- 
tion in  1916-17,"  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

A  great  majority  ot  the  Negroes  have  been  whoUy  dependent  for  their  sub- 
jistence  on  the  owners  or  overseers  of  the  land.  The  Negro  tenants  have  always 
been  accustomed  and  have,  therefore,  always  expected  to  have  provisions  ad- 
vanced to  them  through  many  months  of  the  year.  This  was  done  either  by 
the  landowner,  overseers,  or  by  the  merchants.  To  use  the  common  expression, 
they  expected  to  be  "  carried  "  while  the  crop  of  cotton  was  being  made.  When 
an  average  crop  was  made  the  result  was  satisfying  both  to  the  landowner 
and  to  the  Negro  cropper  or  renter.  But  the  evil  effects  of  this  system  have 
been  felt  most  severely  during  the  past  four  years.  For  many  reasons  the 
system  has  proved  economically  unsound. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  profitable  only  for  extensive  farming,  and  the  fer- 
tiUty  of  the  land  has  been  constantly  lessened.  Neither  the  absentee  farmer 
nor  the  Negro  tenant,  who  was  at  best  attached  in  only  a  temporary  way  to 
the  land  which  he  cultivated,  was  vitaUy  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.  As  a  consequence,  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  have  become  unpro- 
ductive through  poor  cultivation  and  the  continued  planting  of  a  single  crop. 

Again,  the  methods  of  conducting  business  under  this  system,  by  both  the 
white  landowners  and  the  Negro  tenants,  have  been  unscientific.  Partly  be- 
cause of  the  improvident  habits  of  the  Negroes  and  their  frequent  disregard 
of  the  binding  importance  of  contracts  many  landowners  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  keep  strict  accounts  or  to  make  strict  settlements  with  their  Negro 
tenants.  The  system  was  also  conducive  to  idleness.  The  Negroes  were  fully 
and  profitably  employed  during  the  cotton  planting  and  picking  seasons,  but 
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went  without  employment  during  the  other  months.  Diversified  farming  re- 
quires labor  in  every  month  of  the  year,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  the 
Negro  could  8i)end  certain  months  away  from  the  farm  if  he  chose. 

Thus  as  a  farmer  the  Negro  has  known  how  to  raise  only  one  crop  atid  that 
under  definitely  prescribed  conditions.  Planters  and  Negro  tenants  alike  stood 
powerless  before  the  conditions  arising  from  the  coming  of  the  boll  weeviL 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  weevil  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage 
and  to  alter  the  methods  of  planting  and  cultivatlxig  it.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Negroes  accepted  these  facts  slowly.  Economic  pressure  alone  forced 
a  reduction  in  the  cotton  acreage.  They  have  never  been  skilled  in  stock  rais- 
ing, the  growing  of  grain  crops,  i)eanuts,  and  forage  crops.  They  have  yet  to 
learn  how  to  prepare  the  soil  for  grain  crops,  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  them, 
and  how  to  harvest  them.  Everywhere  in  the  black  belt  the  remark  was  heard 
that  the  Negro  renter  "  likes  to  plant  cotton."  He  is  skeptical  of  com,  velvet 
beans,  peanuts,  and  hay. 

For  both  landowners  and  tenants  the  period  of  transition  in  farming  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  one  of  great  uncertainty,  instability,  and 
unrest.  The  period  was  preceded  and  attended  by  two  other  unfortunate  con- 
ditions which  brought  financial  ruin  to  many  planters,  merchants,  tenants*  etc 
One  of  these  was  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  other  was  the  inability  to  bor- 
row money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  "  The  exodus,"  said  one  of  the  most 
successful  business  men  of  the  State,  "  originated  in  the  low  prices  paid  for 
cotton  in  1913  and  1914.  The  farmers  have  not  been  prosperous;  th^  have 
been  exceedingly  unprosperous.  The  present  conditions  grew  out  of  the  failure 
of  a  paying  crop." 

One  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  migration,  therefore,  may  be  character- 
ized as  the  changed  conditions  incident  to  the  transition  from  the  old  system 
of  cotton  planting  to  stock  raising  and  the  diversification  of  crops. 

Where  will  the  farmer  look  for  this  type  of  labor?  Obviously  the 
development  of  it  on  the  farm  itself  will  prove  expensive,  because  ma- 
chinery and  stock  represent  too  much  capital  to  be  experimented 
with.  And  the  ability  to  handle  farm  machinery  and  tend  high- 
grade  stock  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  "  schooling.'^  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  what  will  the  farmer  have  to  pay  for  such  labor?  but 
where  will  he  find  it?  Cheap  labor  often  proves,  the  most  expensive 
in  the  end,  because  of  the  damage  to  farm  land  and  equipment.  Ap- 
parently the  county  training  schools  are  best  adapted  to  meet  this 
need.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  schools  give  the  boys  a  good 
common-school  education,  with  training  in  vocational  agriculture  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  carpentry  and  blacksmithing.  The  agricultural 
future  of  Alabama  is  dependent  on  a  supply  of  efficient  labor. 

The  influence  of  good  schools  in  keeping  the  Negroes  satisfied,  and 
preventing  them  from  migrating  to  other  States,  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  Instances  were  found  where  Negroes  had 
left  one  county  in  the  State  to  go  to  an  adjoining  county,  due  to  the 
attraction  of  superior  school  facilities.  The  holding  power  of  a 
good  school  is  commented  on  in  the  bulletin  on  Negro  Migration 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor : 
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Though  Negroes  may  go  from  a  section  In  large  numbers,  as  from  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.,  for  example,  which  was  sever ly  affected  by  the  boll  weevil  and 
the  floods,  yet  lew.  If  any,  usually  leave  the  neighborhood  of  a  good  school 
in  such  a  locality.  About  the  Calhoun  colored  school  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala., 
there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  Negro  farmers,  who,  through  the  Instrumeutallty 
of  the  school,  have  been  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  their  lands.  Not  one  of 
these  men  has  been  attracted  away  by  the  opportunities  in  the  North;  and 
other  Negroes  In  this  neighborhood,  though  living  under  hard  conditions  on 
great  plantations,  declare  that  they  remain  on  account  of  the  good  school  for 
their  children.    A  number  of  other  similar  illustrations  could  be  given. 

While  Alabama  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  it  is  wonder- 
fully rich  in  mineral  resources,  notably  coal  and  iron.  An  extensive 
industrial  development  seems  to  be  inevitable.  But  here  again  a 
supply  of  skilled  labor  will  be  necessary,  and  in  industry  the  labor 
will  have  to  be  even  more  skilled  than  on  the  farm.  Carpenters, 
machinists,  blacksmiths,  and  men  skilled  in  various  trades  will  be 
essential  if  Alabama  is  to  develop  her  natural  resources  and  become 
a  great  industrial  center.  Forty  trades  are  taught  at  Tuskegee  and 
twelve  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school,  but  these  two 
schools  can  not  meet  the  present  demand  for  skilled  workers.  Schools 
like  the  Industrial  High  School  in  Birmingham  will  help  to  meet 
this  need,  but  at  present  the  Birmingham  school  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  Unless  the  State  makes  an  effort  to  supply 
the  demand  the  problem  will  be  left  to  a  chance  solution. 

The  fact  that  a  good  school  is  a  commercial  asset  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  industrial  corporations  in  the  Birmingham  district. 
Some  of  them  have  pushed  the  development  of  public  schools  until 
the  labor  turnover  has  ceased  to  be  a  serious  problem.  In  Jefferson 
County  it  is  customary  for  the  companies  to  supplement  the  pay  of 
the  public-school  teachers  and  at  a  number  of  schools  visited  the 
teachers  were  receiving  as  much  from  the  company  as  the  county  paid 
them.  A  number  of  the  school  houses  inspected  in  Jefferson  County 
were  built  by  corporations  especially  for  the  children  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  teaching  of 
trades  to  Negroes  will  bring  the  race  into  economic  competition  with 
white  men  and  that  this  may  cause  trouble.  Unless  the  industrial 
development  of  the  State  is  to  be  retarded,  however,  there  will  be  so 
much  skilled  work  to  do  that  the  possibility  of  Negro  workmen  inter- 
fering with  the  opportunities  of  white  workmen  will  be  small  indeed. 
For  some  years  Negroes  have  been  receiving  trade-training,  and  have 
followed  their  trades  in  Alabama,  and  yet  no  industrial  clashes  be- 
tween the  races  have  occurred.  Such  troubles  have  been  confined  to 
the  North,  where  conditions  are  very  different.  At  the  present  time 
the  State  is  making  very  little  effort  to  teach  trades  to  white  boys. 
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and  it  would  seem  that  some  supply  of  skilled  mechanics  should  be 
provided.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in  tradesmen  from 
outside  the  State.  Alabama  is  better  prepared  to  train  her  own 
skilled  workmen  at  home  than  she  is  to  compete  with  wealthier  States 
in  the  North  for  her  skilled  labor.  And  the  importation  of  a  large 
foreign  element,  unfamiliar  with  southern  conditions,  will  further 
complicate  the  race  problem  in  Alabama. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  both  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  the  education  of  the  Negro  along  vocational  lines  is 
desirable  and  necessary.  In  order  to  determine  just  what  kind  of 
education  is  best  adapted  to  his  needs,  the  occupations  now  followed 
by  the  breadwinners  of  the  race  should  be  studied.  The  following 
table  shows  the  vocations  followed  by  Negroes  in  Alabama,  accord- 
ing to  the  1910  census  of  occupations.  These  figures  are  the  latest 
available,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  census  of 
1910  the  number  of  occupations  followed  by  Negroes  has  increased, 
as  a  result  of  changing  conditions. 

Table  87. — Principal  oocupationM  of  Neffroes  10  ytan  of  age  and  over. 


Males. 


Oocupations. 


.Number. 


Acziculture,  forestry,  and  animal 
nnsbandry 

Extraction  of  minerals 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustry. 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  service 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  serrice 

Clerical  occupations 


301,431 
16, 170 
33,606 

14,680 

6,365 

002 

1,057 

8,177 

761 


Total 283,127 


Per 
cent. 


71.16 

6.71 

11.51 

&.10 

2.25 

.35 

.69 

2.89 

.26 


100.00 


Occupations. 


Agriculture 

Manufacturing   and   mechanical 
industry. 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  service 

Professional  service 

Domestic 

Clerical 

Total 


Females. 


Numbo' 


Per 
cent. 


151,834  ; 
3,747  I 


71.19 
l.» 


S  .00 

365  .17 

3  ,  .00 

1,855  ,  .s: 

56,350  35.43 

134  .06 


213,379    100. 00 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  agriculture  and  its  allied  voca- 
tions predominate  in  the  case  of  both  men  and  women.  In  the  case 
of  the  men,  manufacturing  and  the  extraction  of  minerals  come  next, 
and  in  the  case  of  women,  domestic  service  and  manufacturing. 
Practically  all  the  female  breadwinners  were  reported  as  engaged 
dther  in  agriculture  or  domestic  service.  Transportation,  trade,  and 
personal  service  are  important  vocations  followed  by  men.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  a  tabulation  of  the  occupa- 
tions followed  by  the  2,266  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  The  2,266  graduates  are  divided  among  the 
departments  as  follows:  Academic,  1,217;  agriculture,  118;  household 
economics,  704;  mechanic  arts,  227. 
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Tabus  38. — Vooatiofu  folhywed   by  graduates  of  Alabama  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College, 


Principals 168 

Teacbers  in  mral  schools 206 

Principals  in  high  schools 24 

Teachers  in  grammar  or  high 

schools 90 

Doctors 41 

Lawyers 6 

Dentists 8 

Pharmacists 3 

Druggists 10 

Working  at  trades 802 

Bankers 1 

United  States  GoTemment  serv- 
ice   89 


Jeanes  teachers 7 

Directors    of    book    establish- 
ments   2 

editors  and  journalists 8 

Bookkeepers - 15 

United    States    farm    demon- 
strators   2 

Undertakers  and  embalmers —  6 

Contractors  and  builders 8 

Farmers 840 

Housekeepers 498 

Dead  and  unaccounted  for 898 


Total 2, 266 


These  figures  show  that  the  State  school  has  made  of  its  graduates 
efficient  workers  in  the  vocations  followed  by  Negroes  in  Alabama. 
As  the  skilled  worker  produces  more  wealth  than  the  unskilled  one, 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  evidently  been  a  paying 
investment  to  the  State.  Aside  from  economic  considerations,  how- 
ever, the  training  of  a  safe  and  sane  leadership  for  the  colored  race 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State. 

Specific  recommendations. — The  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations  on  Negro  rural  schools : 

1.  That  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  school  funds  be  apportioned 
to  Negro  schools. 

2.  That  salaries  of  competent  Negro  teachers  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  induce  those  who  have  proved  their  competency  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  schools. 

3.  That  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  be  increased  so  that  there 
will  be  a  better  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  enrolled. 

4.  That  the  compulsory  education  laws  be  applied  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  both  white  and  colored. 

5.  That  the  course  of  study  in  Negro  schools  be  made  more  practical 
and  related  more  closely  to  the  life  of  the  children,  so  as  to  meet 
their  needs. 

6.  That  State  aid  be  provided  for  county  training  schools  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  $750  to  each  school,  to  match  the 
$750  now  appropriated  by  the  county  board  of  education  to  maintain 
the  school.  The  sum  of  $19,500  is  enough  to  aid  the  11  schools  now 
in  operation,  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  15  more  that  are 
badly  needed.  State  aid  should  be  increased  when  possible,  so  that 
the  schools  may  be  better  supported. 

7.  That  the  State  aid  coimties  in  maintaining  supervisors  of  pri- 
mary work. 
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8.  That  the  number  of  county  industrial  supervisoi*s  be  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  45  counties 
having  the  largest  Negro  populations. 

9.  lliat  the  county  boards  of  education  consolidate  Negro  rural 
schools  where  possible  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  two-teacher 
schools  or  three-teacher  schools.  In  many  counties  the  Negro  popula- 
tion is  so  large  that  this  can  be  done  without  necessitating  trans- 
portation of  pupils.  Where  practicable  a  man  and  his  wife  should 
be  employed  for  the  entire  year,  so  that  they  may  be  community 
leaders  as  well  as  teachers. 

10.  That  the  minimum  term  in  colored  schools  be  six  months. 

11.  That  the  State  increase  its  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  to  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Government's 
aid,*  and  provide  the  school  with  modern  dormitories  and  an  academic 
building. 

12.  That  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery  eventually  be 
moved  out  of  the  city,  provided  with  dormitories,  and  located  on  a 
tract  of  at  least  100  acres  of  land.  The  present  building  should  be 
sold  to  the  city  of  Montgomery  for  a  high  school. 

13.  That  if  the  State  find  it  undesirable  to  carry  out  recommenda- 
tions 10  and  11,  the  two  schools  be  consolidated,  and  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  normal  school  be  established,  at  such  place  as  will 
be  most  accessible  to  the  large  body  of  the  Negro  population  of  the 
State.  The  school  should  have  at  least  150  acres  of  good  land  for 
cultivation,  and  ample  provision  for  board  and  lodging  of  students. 
The  school  should  be  placed  under  the  same  control  as  the  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  white  teachers.  With  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  the  State  ap- 
propriation the  school  should  have  an  income  of  at  least  $50,000. 


Chapter  X. 

VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  SCHOOLS. 


General  hackgrownd, — ^Alabama  has  2S3  incorporated  towns  of  less 
than  2,500  population,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  164,511. 
These  comprise  55  places  of  1,000  to  2,500  inhabitants  each,  with  a 
combined  population  of  84,944;  66  places  of  500  to  1,000  inhabitants 
each,  with  a  combined  population  of  45,807;  and  112  places  of  less 
than  500  inhabitants  each,  with  a  combined  population  of  83,760. 
The  number  of  incorporated  towns  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
1890  there  were  only  100  such  places;  in  1900  there  were  178;  and  in 
1910  there  were  238.  In  1890  4.7  i)er  cent  of  the  total  population 
lived  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population;  in  1900,  5.8  per  cent; 
and  in  1910,  7.7  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  rural  popula- 
tion decreased  from  85.2  per  cent  in  1890  and  from  82.4  per  cent  in 
1900,  to  75  per  cent  in  1910. 

Since  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama  class  all  places  of 
2,000  or  more  as  cities,  only  the  schools  of  those  towns  of  less  than 
2,000  population  will  be  discussed  in  this  section.  There  are  211  such 
towns  that  are  incorporated,  or  an  average  of  3  to  each  county. 
These  small  towns  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  Mining 
towns,  mill  towns,  and  agricultural  towns. 

In  tiie  iron  and  coal  mining  sections  of  the  State  these  small  towns 
are  made  up  of  miners,  bosses,  and  superintendents  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Some  of  these  towns  are  models  of  neatness,  beauty,  and  sanita- 
tion. The  schools  in  some  are  very  good.  Several  of  the  mill  towns 
are  also  models.  Some  of  the  mining  and  mill  companies  are  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money  to  improve  social  and  educational  con- 
ditions so  as  to  make  their  employees  contented,  and  to  afford  them 
every  opportunity  to  develop  socially  and  intellectually.  In  others 
the  companies  take  no  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  employees  and  social 
and  educational  conditions  are  far  from  ideal. 

The  larger  number  of  towns  are  found  in  the  midst  of  the  farming 
section  of  the  State.  These  towns  usually  consist  of  a  few  stores, 
several  churches,  sometimes  a  bank,  often  a  gin,  a  post  office  serving 
as  a  rural  delivery  center,  and  a  school. 

AdministrtxUan  cmd  si^erinsion  of  town  schools. — ^As  previously 
stated  the  schools  in  incorporated  towns  of  less  than  2,000  popula- 
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tion  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  county  board  of  education 
as  if  they  were  not  within  the  incorporated  territory.  There  is  no 
board  of  education  in  these  towns  except  the  trustees  appointed  by 
the  county  board  for  the  district.  This  provision  is  a  wise  one.  In- 
deed, the  limit  as  to  population  could  well  be  raised.  The  town  school 
district  is  usually  larger  than  the  incorporated  district.  In  fact,  the 
town  school  district  can  be  made  any  size  the  county  board  sees  fit 
to  make  it 

As  a  result  in  Alabama  there  are  few  schools  within  a  radius  of  2 
or  3  miles  of  the  villages.  In  those  States  where  the  village  school  is 
independent  of  the  county  or  township  board  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  number  of  one-room  schools  within  sight  of  the  village  school- 
house.  When  village  schools  are  under  the  management  of  the  county 
boards,  they  may  be  better  classed  and  controlled  as  rural  schools^ 
as  they  are,  or  should  be. 

The  rwral  town  a  center  of  huemeea  life. — ^Most  of  the  villages  in 
the  rural  communities  of  Alabama  are  the  centers  of  business  life  of 
a  considerable  community.  They  are  usually  the  trading  points  for 
the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  go  to  the  village  to  buy  and 
sell,  to  have  farm  implements  repaired,  to  have  mules  shod,  to  borrow 
money  at  the  bank  until  the  crop  is  sold,  or  to  deposit  money.  Some 
farmers  live  in  the  villages  and  rent  their  farm^.  At  any  rate,  the 
village  is  dependent  upon  the  surrounding  country  for  its  existence, 
and  should  be  a  part,  and  not  independent,  of  the  purely  rural  com- 
munity. 

The  villager  and  the  countryman  must  learn  to  cooperate.  The 
way  to  bring  about  cooperation  is  to  associate  together  and  think  to- 
gether. One  school  for  the  entire  community  will  help  to  bring  about 
community  thinking  and  community  cooperation. 

Association  of  town  and  country  people. — ^The  consolidated  school 
at  Five  Points,  Chambers  County,  is  an  illustration  of  what  a  com- 
munity school  will  do,  not  only  for  the  village,  but  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. Before  the  establishment  of  the  consolidated  school  at  Five 
Points  the  village  and  the  surrounding  country  were  dead ;  there  was 
but  little  interest  in  farming.  There  was  no  intellectual  or  social 
life.  The  entire  community  was  becoming  '^deader"  each  year. 
Finally,  through  the  influence  of  a  few  men  and  women,  a  consoli- 
dated school  was  organized  at  Five  Points,  a  village  of  800  popula- 
tion. What  was  a  dead  village  with  a  few  stores  became  alive.  There 
are  now  in  the  commimity  six  stores,  a  bank,  a  hotel,  a  gin,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  two  churches. 

Before  consolidation,  the  most  unattractive  building  at  Five  Points 
was  the  school  building.  It  was  weather-beaten  and  dingy,  consist- 
ing of  two  classrooms — one  large  with  a  stage,  one  small — and  a  dark 
and  narrow  hall.    It  was  poorly  equipped  with  uncomfortable,  home- 
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made  desks  and  had  painted  walls  for  blackboards.  The  absence  of 
windowpanes  reinforced  the  usual  free  ventilation  of  such  an  old 
building.  It  was  uncomfortable,  insanitary,  and  uninviting;  yet  the 
children,  the  most  precious  product  of  the  village  and  its  most  valu- 
able asset,  were  compelled  to  spend  seven  hours  each  day,  five  days  a 
week,  and  seven  months  each  year,  in  this  makeshift  of  a  school 
building. 

The  children  living  in  the  country  fared  even  worse,  since  they 
attended  one  or  two  teacher  schools  even  poorer  than  the  one  at  thd 
village  of  Five  Points.  Now,  the  village  children  and  country  chil- 
dren living  6  or  7  miles  from  Five  Points  attend  the  same  school  in 
a  modem  school  building.  The  location  of  the  consolidated  school 
at  Five  Points  has  proved  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to 
the  adults.  The  whole  community,  countiy  and  town,  has  been  or- 
ganized into  the  Five  Points  Community  Association,  in  which  young 
and  old  alike  are  eligible  to  membership.  This  organization  holds 
meetings  biweekly  at  the  school  building.  The  people  do  not  meet 
just  for  the  sake  of  holding  a  meeting,  but  to  discuss  community 
problems  and  current  topics.  The  work  of  the  Community  Asso- 
ciation is  carried  on  by  committees.  A  good  idea  of  it  may  be  had 
from  the  following  outline : 

1.  A  committee  on  public  schools. — The  duty  of  this  committee  Is  to  improve 
and  beautify  school  premises;  to  Increase  the  supply  of  school  apparatus;  to 
build  up  a  library;  to  provide  playground  equipment;  to  encourage  school 
attendance;  to  provide  instruction  for  the  illiterate  and  others  desiring  a 
common-school  education,  but  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  school ;  and  to 
encourage  school  visitation  by  patrons. 

2.  A  committee  on  health  and  community  sanitation, — It  is  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  obtain  united  effort  of  the  community  to  maintain  sanitary  con- 
ditions ;  to  combat  epidemics ;  to  exterminate  germ-carrying  Insects ;  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  health  bulletins;  and  to  invite  speakers,  from  time  to 
time,  to  discuss  health  problems  before  the  association. 

3.  A  committee  on  literary,  musical,  and  social  culture. — ^Thls  committee  pro- 
vides occasional  literary  and  musical  entertainments  and  social  gatherings; 
has  charge  of  the  magazine  exchange,  arranges  educational  games;  organises 
and  conducts  a  story-tellers'  league  and  a  reading  clrde. 

4.  A  committee  on  agriculture  and  home  economics, — This  Important  com- 
mittee cooperates  with  the  county  demonstration  agent  and  other  agencies 
established  for  the  upbuilding  of  agricultural  Interests;  Improves  home-life 
facilities  In  the  community;  arranges  for  farmers*  educational  meetings  from 
time  to  time;  plans  the  organization  of  pig,  poultry,  and  cannio(|g  dubs;  and 
Introduces  approved  systems  of  cooperative  industries. 

5.  A  committee  on  finances. — ^Thls  committee  considers  the  needs  of  every 
department  of  work  and  proposes  quarterly  budgets  for  the  intelligent  guidance 
of  the  association  in  making  appropriations.  It  devises  ways  and  means  of 
securing  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  association's  work. 

At  the  biweekly  meetings,  topics  of  general  interest  are  discussed 
first.    The  session  then  breaks  up  into  depaitments,  each  person 
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going  to  that  in  which  he  is  most  interested.    The  attendance  of 
farmers,  business  men,  and  their  wives  often  numbers  200  or  more. 

This  one  example  ^ows  how  a  decadent  village  community  may 
be  made  alive  by  consolidating  rural  and  village  schools. 

Reorgamzation  on  the  siWj  three-and-three  plan. — ^The  difficulty  of 
transporting  children  to  school  because  of  bad  roads  can  be  over- 
come to  some  extent  by  keeping  the  children  of  the  first  six  grades 
in  the  school  near  their  homes  and  transporting  the  older  ones,  or 
those  in  grades  7,  8,  9,  to  some  central  junior  high  school  in  the  open 
country  or  village — ^provided  such  village  is  rural  minded.  If  it  is 
not,  if  it  does  not  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  purely  rural  com- 
munity, it  is  no  place  for  a  consolidated  school.  If  the  village  school 
is  small  it  should  not  attempt  more  than  junior  high-school  work, 
as  some  are  now  doing  and  failing  to  do  well.  Pupils  of  grades  10, 
11,  12  in  the  smaller  villages  should  attend  a  senior  high  school  in 
one  of  the  larger  towns  or  the  county  high  school. 

Tfie  school  a  corrmmnity  center. — ^The  rural  village  school  must  do 
more  than  make  individuals  intellectually  efficient  and  able  to  strug- 
gle successfully  for  wealth,  power,  and  influence.  The  reorganized 
village  school  should  be  a  center  for  community  reconstruction.  One 
of  the  evils  of  rural  and  village  life  is  monotony  and  lack  of  human 
fellowship,  and  too  narrow  thinking.  The  village  schools  serving 
.as  a  center  of  community  life  for  the  people  who  naturally  congre- 
gate at  the  village  for  business  purposes  would  break  up  this  isola- 
tion and  provincialism.  In  many  villages  there  are  few  vital  topics 
of  conversation.  The  village  gossip  has  become  a  character  in 
literature.  There  is  need  of  some  institution  to  create  and  conserve 
common  interest.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  a  common  meet- 
ing place  where  there  may  be  free  and  open  discussion  on  the  great 
topics  of  the  day.  For  illustration,  every  village  community  should 
discuss  local  improvements,  cooperative  methods  of,  buying  and 
selling,  proposed  State  legislation,  national  and  even  international 
problems.  There  is  but  one  logical  place  for  such  discussions,  and 
that  is  the  public  school,  the  one  building  in  the  community  dedi- 
cated to  democracy.  The  school  buildings  should  be  open  not  only 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  but  for  purely  social  purposes, 
especially  for  the  young  people  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  not  many  village  school  buildings  in  Alabama  have 
been  planned  with  the  view  of  making  them  community-center  build- 
ings, there  often  being  no  auditorium  or  any  other  rooms  suitable 
for  holding  public  meetings. 

Elementary  school  course  of  study. — The  course  of  study  used  in 
village  schools  is  not  adapted  to  the  environment.  The  same  facts 
and  the  same  illustrations  are  used  in  the  rural  town  as  in  the  city 
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schools.  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  is  not  given  a  rural  application, 
most  of  the  problems  solved  are  of  the  counting  house  instead  of  the 
fann.  The  language  lessons  are  based  upon  topics  remote  from  the 
life  and  experience  of  the  child  instead  of  upon  what  is  near  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  village.  Greography  is  begun  not  at  home  but  at  some 
distant  point  What  little  drawing  there  is  is  not  based  upon  ma* 
terial  from  the  field  but  upon  lessons  in  books.  Nature  study  has  a 
very  subordinate  place  and  is  mostly  bookish.  Community  civics, 
hygiene,  music,  manual  training,  home  economics,  and  physical  train- 
ing have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  most  of  the  small  town  schools. 

A  study  of  the  time  schedules  of  six  small  town  schools  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  unduly  emphasized  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  the  time  ranging  from  100  to  400  minutes  a  week  in  the 
first  grade,  from  150  to  450  minutes  in  the  second  grade,  and  from  125 
to  375  minutes  in  the  third  grade.  That  arithmetic  is  a  fetish  in  these 
schools  is  evident,  since  the  largest  percentage  of  failures  is  in  that 
subject  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  child  in  the  first  grade  to  fail*  in 
arithmetic.  As  a  formal  subject,  arithmetic  scarcely  has  a  place 
below  the  third  grade,  at  least  not  below  the  second  grade.  About 
the  only  number  work  that  the  child  in  the  primary  grades  should 
have  is  the  use  of  number  facts  that  arise  in  his  daily  work  in  other 
subjects,  as  in  hand  work.  If  formal  work  is  given  it  should  deal 
with  easy  combinations.  In  the  upper  grades  the  time  allotted  to 
arithmetic  in  the  small  town  schools  of  Alabama  is  usually  150  or 
200  minutes  a  week.  This  is  about  the  average  amount  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  primary  grades  spelling  occupies  from  75  to 
300  minutes  a  week.  It  is  doubtful  whether  spelling  should  be  given 
as  a  subject  separate  and  apart  from  the  reading  lessons  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  At  least  not  more  than  75  minutes  a  week  should  be 
given  the  subject.  Beading  naturally  takes  more  time  in  the  lower 
grades  than  any  other  subject,  the  time  allotment  ranging  from  150 
to  900  minutes  in  the  first  grade,  from  150  to  750  minutes  in  the  sec- 
ond grade,  from  150  to  400  minutes  in  the  third  grade.  After  this 
grade  the  time  allotment  rapidly  diminishes  to  150  minutes  a  week 
in  the  seventh  grade.  -Although  the  time  allotment  for  reading  in 
the  primary  grades  is  great  the  results  are  not  what  one  would  ex- 
pect. In  many  instances  only  one  supplementary  reader  is  provided. 
In  practice  phonics  are  slighted. 

Formal  grammar  is  begun  in  most  of  the  town  schools  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade.  One  hundred  and  fifty  minutes  a  week  is  the  usual 
time  devoted  to  it,  beginning  with  the  third  grade  and  running 
through  the  seventh.  But  little  attention  is  given  to  oral  and  written 
composition.  Grammar  as  a  formal  subject  should  be  offered  below 
the  seventh  grade, 
iiesoi*— 19 14 
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As  previously  mentioned,  nature  study  holds  a  subordinate  place 
or  no  place  at  all.  The  time  usually  allotted  is  60  minutes  a  week. 
Nature  study  should  lead  up  to  and  be  included  with  much  of  the 
geography.  The  time  allotted  to  geography  is  usually  160  minutes 
a  week,  beginning  with  the  third  or  fourth  grade  and  continuing 
through  the  seventh.  United  States  history  does  not  occupy  the  same 
important  place  as  do  many  of  the  other  subjects,  as  formal  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic.  The  usual  time  allotment  for  history  is  150 
minutes  a  week  for  two  or  three  years.  This  would  no  doubt  be 
sufficient  for  the  subject  in  the  elementary  schools  if  it  were  preceded 
by  history  stories,  biography  and  the  like.  Civics  when  taught  is 
generally  of  the  old  type — an  anal]rsis  of  the  constitution — ^instead 
of  a  study  of  community  life.    ' 

Penmanship  is  practically  neglected.  Here  and  there  some  little 
time  is  given  to  the  subject.  A  few  more  minutes  a  week  could  well 
be  devoted  to  the  subject  in  drills  for  movement  and  form.  Music 
and  drawing  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  schools  visited  receive 
but  little  attention.  Manual  training  and  home  economics  are  al- 
most unknown  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  small  town  school. 
Physical  training,  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  school  pro- 
gram, is  confined,  with  a  few  ezcepticms,  to  what  exercise  may  be 
had  at  recess  periods  without  supervision. 

High  school  course  of  aPudy. — ^The  village  high  school  course  of 
study  is  bookish  and  almost  purely  academic.  Practically  all  the 
small  town  high  schools  require  English  for  four  years,  which  is  in 
accord  with  modem  educational  thought.  Three  years  of  mathe- 
matics are  required,  algebra  two  years,  and  plane  geometiy  one  year. 
Solid  goemetry  and  algebra  are  offered  in  the  senior  year.  In  many 
schools  three  years  of  history  are  required — two  of  European  and 
one  of  American.  Latin  is  an  elective.  Some  schools  also  offer 
French  or  Spanish.  The  agriculture  taught  is  of  a  bookish  nature; 
usually  there  is  no  demonstration  or  home-project  work.  The  sciences 
are  usually  taught  without  sufficient  or  any  laboratory  equipment. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  subjects  studied  and  the  number  of  pupils 
studying  each  subject  the  course  of  study  of  the  consolidated  school 
at  Five  Points  is  presented : 

Number  of  Nrnnber  of 

First  year:  eS!Si?d.       Second  year:  ^SSi. 

English 10  English 14 

Arithmetic,  i  year 19  Algebra 14 

Algebra,  i  year 19  Bookkeeping,  \  year 14 

General  science,  \  year 15  Commercial  law,  \  year 14 

Agriculture,  \  year 15  Latin 5 

Latin 4  Agriculture,  \  year .  0 

Domestic  science 19  Botany,  }  year 9 

Manual  training 19  European  history 14 
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Mamber  of  Number  ot 

Third  year:                              ^^ISd.       Fourth  year:  e^^cSSd. 

English 12  English 5 

Physics 12  Solid  geometry,  )  year 6 

Latin 4  General    review   of   different 

Civics,  i  year 8  subjects,  }  year 5 

Economics,  ^  year.. 8  Chemistry 5 

European  history ,—      5  U.  S.  history 5 

Spanish 7 

At  Five  Points,  as  nowhere  else  in  Alabama,  one  would  expect  to 
find  a  course  of  study  related  to  village  and  rural  life,  but  upon  ex- 
amination it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  the  subjects  offered  in  a 
college  preparatory  course.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  great  farm- 
ing sections  of  Alabama  the  subject  of  agriculture  has  scarcely  a 
place.  Home  economics  and  manual  training  are  given  only  for  one 
year.  Bookkeeping  is  that  of  the  counting  house  instead  of  farm 
bookkeeping  as  it  should  be.  Fairly  well-equipped  laboratories  are 
provided  for  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry,  but  these  subjects 
are  not  given  a  rural  application.  Botany  could  be  made  a  live 
subject  by  relating  it  to  the  flora  of  the  region. 

The  course  of  study  places  too  much  stress  upon  algebiti  and  geome- 
try which  are  probably  the  least  important  subjects  in  the  whole  course 
for  the  average  farm  boy  or  girl.  A  year  of  algebra  and  constructive 
geometry  might  be  required,  but  to  require  mathematics  for  three 
years  and  then  to  offer  it  as  an  elective  in  the  fourth  year  can  not  be 
defended  in  a  small  high  school  or  in  fact  in  any  school.  The  course 
of  study  at  Five  Points  and  every  rural  village  in  Alabama,  should 
be  revised  and  made  a  farm  community  course  of  study.   * 

Improvement  of  rural  and  viUaffe  course  of  study. — ^The  village 
schools  in  Alabama,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  weak  and  are  not  living 
up  to  their  possibilities,  because  they  do  not  provide  education  in 
terms  of  rural  experience.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  in 
education  is  that  instruction  should  begin  with  that  which  is  simple 
and  familiar  and  work  out  to  that  which  is  more  complex  and  remote. 
To  know  things  at  home  is  to  know  the  world.  If  the  rural  village 
schools  of  Alabama  were  to  follow  this  fundamental  principle,  they 
would  make  use  of  home  geography,  of  problems  in  arithmetic  re- 
lated to  rural  life  instead  of  to  city  life,  of  local  history,  of  com- 
munity civics;  in  fact,  there  is  no  subject  in  the  elementary  school 
course  that  can  not  be  related  to  lairal  village  life. 

Agriculture  may  be  taught  in  a  practical  way  in  a  village  school. 
Grounds  suitable  for  demonstration  purposes  may  be  found  in  or 
near  every  village.  Boys  living  on  farms  may,  by  means  of  home 
projects,  apply  the  principles  of  agriculture  learned  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  sdiool  demonstration  plat.    Science  teaching  may  have 
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rural  application.  Practical  application  may  be  made  of  chemistry 
in  the  analysis  of  soils.  Botany,  with  economic  applications,  is 
possible. 

The  course  should  include  home  gardening  directed  by  the  school. 
In  the  villages  visited  there  were  many  unsightly  backyards  and 
vacant  lots  that  could  have  been  made  attractive  and  productive  if 
they  had  been  planted  into  gardens.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
children  living  in  villages  cultivate  gardens  at  home,  but  their  efforts 
are  undirected.  If  the  work  were  directed  by  the  schools,  many  cor- 
relations of  gardening  with  arithmetic,  language,  drawing,  manual 
training,  nature  study,  and  other  subjects  would  be  possible. 

When  the  materials  used  in  the  village  schools  are  drawn  largely 
from  the  cities,  and  the  child's  attention  is  continually  directed  to 
city  life,  he  is  not  taught  to  appreciate  his  surroundings  nor  his 
opportunities.  He,  therefore,  goes  to  the  city  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  seek  wealth  and  power,  when,  in  reality,  both  of  these  might  be 
found  in  his  own  village  community.  It  is  not  advocated  that 
every  rural  or  village  youth  remain  in  a  rural  environment,  but  that 
the  village  course  of  study  be  based  upon  rural  life  so  that  more 
children  may  see  the  many  opportunities  in  their  own  community. 

MUl  and  mining  tovm  schooU. — ^The  schools  in  the  mill  and  mining 
towns  of  Alabama,  supported  by  public  funds,  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  rural  villages  just  described.  In  Chambers  County  the 
cotton-mill  corporation  operating  the  mills  at  Shawmut  and  the  three 
other  mill  towns  in  that  county  add  several  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  the  running  expenses  of  each  of  the  schools  for  salaries,  a  longer 
school  term,  free  textbooks,  and  other  things  that  the  county  board 
can  not  provide  under  the  present  system  of  assessing  property.  The 
company  has  erected  modem  sanitary  school  buildings  in  each  of  the 
towns.  A  cottage  is  provided  for  the  principal  of  each  town  school, 
a  teacher  cottage  is  also  provided,  a  charge  of  $15  a  month  being 
made  for  room  and  board.  The  company  also  supports  a  kinder- 
garten in  each  town,  paying  the  teachers,  providing  supplies,  furnish- 
ing a  building,  etc.  Surrounding  each  school  building  are  large  play- 
grounds well  equipped  with  play  apparatus. 

In  each  town  there  is  a  night  school  supported  by  the  company. 
The  mill  workers  who  desire  to  become  more  proficient  are  given 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  will  aid  them  to  realize  their  desires. 
Most  of  the  night-school  students  study  textiles.  Many  of  the 
illiterate  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  cotton-mill  company  in  Chambers  County  has  already  made 
plans  for  part  time  classes  for  older  boys  and  girls  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  and  who  are  working.  They  can  work  half  of  the  day 
and  attend  school  the  other  half.    The  pupils  will  have  classroom 
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instruction  regarding  textiles  and  make  the  practical  application  in 
the  mills.  Other  subjects,  as  literature,  history,  community  civics, 
personal  hygiene,  and  home  economics  should  have  a  place  in  the  part- 
time  courses. 

A  feature  of  the  educational  program  of  each  of  the  mill  towns 
is  a  lyceum  course  which  is  offered  during  the  winter  months  in  a 
community  building  with  which  each  town  is  provided.  Moving 
pictures  are  shown  three  times  a  week.  The  community  halls  are 
used  for  social  and  recreational  purposes.  The  next  step  in  the  use  of 
these  halls  would  be  to  have  them  open  for  the  discussion  of  public 
questions. 

At  the  mining  towns  where  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has 
mines  may  be  found  schools  equal  or  even  superior  to  those  in  the 
cotton-mill  towns  of  Chambers  County.  The  school  buildings  are 
beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  school  use.  The  playgrounds  are  large 
and  well  equipped.  The  school  gardens  are  unexcelled  in  the  State. 
The  social  and  recreational  life  of  each  community  is  well  provided 
for  by  means  of  a  clubhouse. 

The  mill  town  schools  in  Chambers  Coimty  and  the  mining  town 
schools  supported  in  part  by  a  private  corporation  are  examples  of 
what  financial  support  will  do  for  schools.  When  one  goes  from 
these  schools  to  most  other  town  schools  in  the  State  it  seems  like 
going  from  a  beautiful  well-kept  avenue  in  a  large  city  to  a  back  alley. 

School  libraries. — ^Most  of  the  town  schools  contain  a  library,  but 
in  many  instances  the  books  are  too  few  in  number  and  not  well 
selected.    A  separate  room  is  rarely  provided. 

The  library  should  comprise  books  to  supplement  the  texts  used 
in  school  literature,  biography,  history,  books  of  travel,  and  books 
of  science  popularly  treated.  A  number  of  good  books  of  fiction 
should  be  provided  for  general  reading.  At  least  three  or  four 
magazines  treating  of  the  topics  of  the  day  should  be  on  file  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  and  the  public.  Several  magazines  on  teaching 
and  general  educational  topics  should  be  provided.  A  village  school 
library  thus  equipped  would  add  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  The  library  room  should  be  open  to  the  public  as  a  reading 
room. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  made  of  a  town  library,  data  regarding 
the  library  at  Langdale  are  presented:  This  library  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  school,  being  supporte4  by  the  cotton  mill  cor- 
poration operating  at  Langdale,  but  it  is  on  the  school  grounds  and 
works  through  the  schools.  In  any  other  town  a  purely  school 
library  in  charge  of  a  librarian  could  no  doubt  accomplish  as  much. 
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Data  of  the  lil>rary  at  Langdaie, 


Year. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Total 


Books 
charged. 


1,809 
1,23S 
1,741 
3,123 
1,849 
3,816 


11,073 


Masa- 

lines 

charged. 


613 
800 
1,161 
1,160 
668 
234 


4,681 


Maga- 

sines 
received. 


487 
6S3 
603 
647 
814 
758 


3,952 


Numbtf 

of 
viittors. 


2,474 
4,973 
5,104 
4.906 

6,  an 

4,6Z7 


27,301 


Retardation  and  elimdnatiofu — Since  the  elementary  school  course 
in  Alabama  is  seven  years  in  length,  the  child  entering  at  7  years  of 
age  and  making  one  grade  each  year  completes  the  course  at  14. 
In  compiling  the  data  on  age  and  grade  children  of  the  first  grade 
Q  and  7  years  of  age  are  considered  normal ;  all  8  years  of  age  smd 
over,  over  age.  In  the  second  grade  children  under  7  years  of  age 
are  considered  under  age;  all  7  and  8  years  of  age,  normal,  and  all 
9  or  more  years  of  age,  over  age,  and  so  on  throughout  the  grades, 
allowing  two  years  for  the  normal  age.  This  is  a  liberal  allowance 
for  normality  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  ages 
are  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Table  89. — Diatrihution  of  white  chUdren  by  age  in  toume  beloto  2M0  popu- 
lation. ' 


I.... 
n... 
m.. 

IV... 

v.... 

VL.. 

vn.. 
vm. 


QxttdM. 


Total  of  ages. 


I 

I 


360 
18 


OK* 


& 


1,883 

177 

33 


toeo 


3,088 

1,340 

380 

48 


3783,093 


4,663 


1,670 
1,607 
930 
316 
67 
6 


4,386 


I! 


IS 

»9 


1,038 

1,007 

1,347 

839 

335 

68 

3 


& 


655 

•27 
054 

1,338 

755 

313 

30 


4,606 


4,363 


:3a 

s 


J 


& 


9a 
&3 


S* 


387  184 

379.  300 

655'  469 

873  745 

1,005  832 

633,  087 

168  541 

15  133 


4,003 


4,031 


a;s 

US 


9 


113 
143 
367 
484 
606 
748 
90!> 
307 


U 


9 


5^ 


61 
73 
118 
390 
369 
670 
669 


4861 


3,4733,639.1,030 


9,3&d 

6,501 

51  5,083 

6,030 

8'  4;  305 

22  3,734 

61   3.315 

175.  3,079 


STS^Sa 


Table  40. — Distribution  of  town  chUdren  {aohite)  with  reference  to  normal  age. 


Grades. 


I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vm 

ToUI 


Number  in  each  grade. 


Under 
age. 


360 
195 
333 
363 
303 
286 
190 
148 


Normal 
age. 


4,960 
2,747 
3,177 
2,077 
1,760 
1,549 
1,346 
797 


3,066  I      17,433 


Over 

age. 


3,934 
2,561 
2,584 
3,710 
3,153 
1,899 
1,779 
1,134 


18,764 


Total  in 

each 

grade. 


0,363 
5,503 
5.083 
5,050 
4,305 
3,734 
3,315 
3,079 


38,333 


Per  cent  in  each  grade. 


Under 
age. 


Normal 

age. 


S.0 

63.6 

3.6 

40.5 

6.3 

438 

5.3 

4L1 

6.9 

41.8 

7.6 

4L5 

5.7 

40.6 

7.1 

37.8 

6.3 


45.6  j 


Over 

age. 


43.5 

46.9 
509 
5&7 
&L3 

fia9 
53.7 
5&.1 


4a3 
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A  comparison  of  thes^  data  with  similar  data  for  62  counties 
(schools  outside  of  cities)  in  C!olorado  shows  that  the  rate  of  retarda- 
tion in  Alabama  towns  is  large.  In  the  62  counties  of  Colorado  10 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  under  age,  68  per  cent  normal,  and  27 
per  cent  average. 

Causes  of  retardation. — ^Even  without  comparison  with  other  school 
systems  it  is  evident  that  there  are  too  many  overage  children  in  the 
town  elementary  schools.  The  cause  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, due  to  several  factors  and  includes  irregular  attendance,  in- 
adequate supervision,  uninteresting  and  ineffective  teaching,  and  a 
course  of  study  not  adapted  to  needs  of  children.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  which  is  the  greater  factor  in  causing  retardation,  but  poor  teach- 
ing and  irregular  attendance  which  is  conditioned  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent upon  teaching  are  the  chief  contributing  factors. 

The  problem. — The  seriousness  of  retardation  has  not  been  realized 
by  most  principals  and  teachers.  It  is  concerned  with  the  results  to 
the  child  himself,  the  educational  loss  to  the  State,  and  the  financial 
loss  which  comes  from  the  added  expense  of  repeating  grades.  Of 
these  the  first  two  are  the  most  important.  The  child  loses  interest 
and  drifts  along  or  leaves  school  altogether  while  the  State  loses 
the  possibility  of  adding  to  its  population  an  educated  citizen.  A 
majority  of  the  children  are  so  retarded  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  school  to  acquire  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  culture  whidb 
the  school  aims  to  inculcate.  Their  education  is  not  comprehensive, 
and  the  school  impressions  are  superficial.  With  a  retardation  rate 
of  49  per  cent  many  children  complete  only  a  few  grades,  thus  merely 
passing  beyond  illiteracy.  Some  of  these  may,  if  they  have  the  in- 
clination, become  fairly  well-educated  citizens  by  reading  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  since  they  do 
not  have  a  background  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  interpret  what  they 
read. 

Education  of  the  teachers. — ^The  educational  and  professional 
standard  for  elementary  teachers  should  be  four  years  high  school 
and  two  years  normal  school  work.  Measured  by  this  standard  the 
town  schools  of  Alabama  fall  short.  The  amount  of  schooling  the 
teachers  of  these  schools,  both  elementary  and  high,  have  had  beyond 
the  seventh  grade  averages  about  three  years.  Of  the  teachers  re- 
porting to  the  survey  conmiittee  24  per  cent  have  not  attended 
school  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  have  attended  one  or  more  summer  schools.  Of  those  who  have 
attended  high  school  8.4  per  cent  have  attended  1  year ;  15.7  per  cent 
2  years ;  25.3  per  cent  3  years ;  and  $8.6  per  cent  4  years. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  reporting  32.8  per  cent  have  at- 
tended and  14.3  per  cent  have  graduated  from  a  normal  schooL 
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Many  of  those  who  have  attended  normal  school  have  done  so  for 
only  one  term.  One  and  two-tenths  per  cent  have  graduated  from 
college,  and  15  per  cent  have  attended  college  a  year  or  more  or  for 
a  summer  term  or  two. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  preparation  of  town  teachers  in 
an  old  State  like  Alabama  with  the  preparation  of  rural  school  teach- 
ers in  a  new  State  like  Arizona.  In  Alabama  42.2  per  cent  of  the 
town  teachers  have  attended  high  school  for  four  years,  in  Arizona 
88.4  per  cent  of  the  purely  rural  teachers  have  attended  school  four 
or  more  years  above  elementary  school,  and  68.4  per  cent  have  five 
or  more  years  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Teachers^  salaries. — One  reason  that  the  teachers  in  Arizona  are 
better  prepared  than  those  in  Alabama  is  that  the  annual  salary  of 
teachers  in  the  one  State  is  two  or  three  times  that  in  the  other— ^ 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Arizona  is  a  desert  country,  only  a  few 
fertile  spots  appearing  here  andthere.  In  Alabama  there  is  mineral 
wealth,  the  mountains  and  some  of  the  plains  are  covered  with  vir^n 
forest,  nearly  every  part  of  cleared  land  yields  cotton  and  com,  yet 
the  teachers  are  not  paid  salaries  such  as  afford  a  motive  for  making 
special  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  prevailing  salary  for  village  teachers  in  Alabama  is  between 
$400  and  $500  a  year,  while  for  the  county  at  large  it  is  between  $500 
and  $600;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  between  $500  and  $600,  in 
the  Southern  States  between  $400  and  $500,  in  the  Central  States 
between  $500  and  $600,  and  in  the  Western  States  between  $700  and 
$800.  The  village  school  principals  in  Alabama  receive  between 
$800  and  $1,000,  while  for  the  country  at  large  they  are  paid  from 
$1,100  to  $1,200. 

Village  school  principals. — ^Though  the  village  schools  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent, 
the  principal  should  do  some  supervising,  especially  in  the  larger 
villages.  The  chief  function  of  the  village  school  principal,  however, 
is  to  be  a  community  leader  in  the  improvement  of  educational  con- 
ditions. In  too  many  instances  he  is  content  to  close  the  school  build- 
ing after  the  day's  work  and  then  to  drift  along  with  the  current  of 
village  thought  on  educational  subjects.  Village  community  life  is 
simple,  but  in  most  instances  the  members  do  not  work  together.  An 
organizer  and  director  of  social  and  educational  life  is  needed.  The 
principal  of  the  village  school  district,  whether  it  embraces  only  the 
village  proper  or  the  entire  community,  should  be  more  than  a  peda- 
gogue. He  should  be  an  educator  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a  com- 
munity leader — not  a  follower,  a  guide  setting  up  ideals  of  accom- 
plishment. In  too  many  schools  visited  in  Alabama  the  principals 
do  not  realize  their  opportunity  as  leaders  nor  have  they  caught  the 
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vision  of  better  village  life  and  better  school  facilities  for  educating 
the  whole  co^imunity,  young  and  old.  . 

Specific  reconmiendationa. — 1.  Continue  the  present  plan  of  plac- 
ing towns  of  less  than  2,000  population  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  county  board  of  education. 

2.  Encourage  the  levy  of  local  taxes  in  all  village  and  town  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  enable  the  board  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  charging 
tuition  fees. 

3.  Limit  the  smaller  village  to  nine  grades  of  work.  Organize  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  as  junior  high  school.  Organize 
the  larger  village  schools,  elementary  schools  (grades  1-6),  junior 
high  school  (grades  7,  8,  9),  and  senior  high  school  (grades  10,  11, 
and  12). 


Chapter  XL 

THE  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COUNTY 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


L  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

History  of  their  orgamzatiofli. — ^Alabama  was  the  pioneer  in  bring- 
ing into  existence  a  system  of  congressional  district  agricultural 
schools.  This  work  was  begun  in  Alabama  17  years  before  a  similar 
system  was  established  in  Georgia,  and  these  States  are  the  only 
States  which  have  as  a  part  of  their  educational  system  an  agricul- 
tural school  for  each  congressional  district.  The  Alabama  system 
of  congressional  district  agricultural  schools  was  initiated  under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill,  approved  February  28,  1889,  ^'To  establish  a 
branch  agricidtural  experiment  station  and  branch  agricultural 
school  in  North  Alabama."  Under  this  act  two  schools  were  or- 
ganized, one  at  Athens  and  the  other  at  Abbeville. 

It  was  provided  originally  that  the  board  of  control  for  each  in- 
stitution should  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  di- 
rector of  the  experiment  station  at  Auburn,  and  five  progressive 
farmers.  The  board  of  control  was  given  the  power  to  elect  presi- 
dents, teachers,  and  directors,  and  to  manage  the  schools  §Lnd  stations 
as  it  should  think  best.  For  the  first  year  the  State  appropriated 
$8,000  to  each  school,  and  for  every  year  thereafter  $2,500,  payments 
being  made  quarterly.  The  board  of  control  was  given  authority  to 
purchase  land,  not  exceeding  40  acres  for  each  station,  and  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  buildings  and  other  improvements.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  experiments  shoidd  be  made  at  the  stations  to  advance  the 
interests  of  scientific  agriculture  and  that  chemical  analyses  should 
be  made  by  the  State  chemist  under  the  supervision  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture. 

The  act  establishing  these  schools  was  amended  on  February  13, 
1893,  the  amendment  providing  that  the  schools  should  receive  $3,000 
annually  and  the  board  of  control  be  authorized  to  purchase  80  acres 
of  land  for  each  school.  Similar  acts  of  the  legislature  have  brought 
into  existence  seven  other  district  agricultural  schools,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  Alabama  maintains  nine  agricultural  schools,  which 
according  to  the  original  plan  were  located  one  in  each  congressional 
district,  but  with  the  redistricting  of  the  State  in  1916,  two  schools 
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were  included  within  the  limits  of  the  seventh  district.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  State  superintendent  is  correct  in  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  legislature  of  1D19  should  change  the  names  of  these 
schools  by  omitting  the  word  "  district." 

At  present  each  school  receives  an  annual  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance of  $4,500,  with  the  condition  that  $750  must  be  used  by  each 
school  in  the  specific  work  of  agriculture.  Each  school  derives  ap- 
proximately $12  a  year  matriculation  fee  from  each  pupil  entering 
the  school.  Various  acts  since  1889  have  finally  placed  the  schools 
under  a  board  of  control  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  superintend- 
ent of  education,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  two  local  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor,  residing  in  the  congressional  district 
in  which  the  school  is  located. 

Changing  the  original  purpose  of  the  schools. — There  are  many 
evidences  to  show  that  these  schools  have  made  in  most  cases  an  honest 
effort  to  comply  with  the  purpose  of  the  legislature.  They  failed  to 
accomplish  the  primary  purpose  of  their  establishment,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  made  them  serve  what  they  felt  was  at  the  time 
of  their  establishment  their  greatest  need  irrespective  of  mere  name. 
They  changed  the  institutions  which  were  originally  intended  to  serve 
a  whole  congressional  district,  to  p^rely  local  schools  with  a  local 
patronage  and  organized  them  to  suit  their  own  needs.  In  1900-1901 
the  total  patronage  of  the  schools  reached  2,248. 

This  development  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  in  response  to  this 
feeling  there  has  been  a  formal  effort  to  bring  them  nearer  the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  they  were  organized.  The  superintendent  in 
his  1912-13  report  says: 

Last  summer  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work  the  board  of  control  of  these 
schools  reorganized  completely  the  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  making 
agriculture  and  agricultural  instruction  both  in  theory  and  practice  the  para- 
mount consideration  of  every  student  connected  with  these  institutions.  V^hat- 
ever  criticism  the  public  may  have  made  of  these  district  schools  was>  based 
upon  the  theory  that  they  were  not  doing  the  full  amount  of  agricultural  work 
intended  by  the  law  establishing  them.  The  board  believes  that  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  upon  which  these  schools  have  entered 
for  the  year  now  begun  will  remove  aU  basis  for  reasonable  complaint  of  this 
kind. 

In  further  commenting  upon  these  schools  the  superintendent  in 
his  1918  report  says : 

For  more  than  10  years,  however,  the  agricultural  schools  have  been  brought 
into  rather  serious  competition  with  county  high  schools,  and  since  the  latter 
are  regarded  as  county  institutions  and  are  often  able  to  get  appropriations 
from  the  county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  revenue,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  agricultural  schools  to  retain  their  hold  upon  popu- 
lar favor.  In  fact,  they  have  not  infrequently  been  referred  to  as  the  "  fifth 
wheel**  in  our  educational  system. 
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It  would  appear  now  that  these  schools  have  been  given  the  last 
opportunity  to  function  in  accordance  with  the  acts  establishing  them 
by  complying  with  the  requirements  set  up  for  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education. 

In  keeping  with  the  Federal  vocational  educational  act  the  State 
superintendent  says  in  his  1918  report : 

The  State  board  for  vocational  education  arranged  with  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  agricultural  schools  to  Introduce  vocational  agriculture  in  all  these 
schools  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1919.  This  has  meant  the  employment 
of  a  specialist  in  agriculture  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  this  work.  The 
school  provides  equipment  to  the  amount  of  $300  or  more  and  a  maintenance 
fund  of  $100  annually.  The  general  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and  a 
special  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  in  keeping  with  the  Federal  requirements,  50  yet 
cent  of  the  pupils*  time  being  given  to  vocational  agriculture  including  super- 
vised project  study  and  general  instruction  in  agricultural  projects;  The  re- 
maining 50  per  cent  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  English  and  kindred  subjects, 
such  as  wiU  give  culture  and  good  citizenship  training. 

Teaching  staff  of  the  district  agricuUurdl  schools. — ^Three  of  the 
nine  principals  are  also  the  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture.  Data 
gathered  through  a  questionnaire  and  by  personal  visitation  to  each 
of  the  nine  schools  show  that  the  principal  of  each  school  is  either 
a  graduate  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  University  of 
Alabama,  or  of  an  institution  of  like  grade.  All  the  agricultural 
teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  except 
two— one  a  graduate  of  the  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College  and  the 
other  a  graduate  of  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  A  study  of 
the  preparation  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  schools  shows  that  many 
of  them  are  graduates  of  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  the 
University  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the 
Woman's  College. at  Athens,  and  other  denominational  institutions, 
as  well  as  a  few  who  are  graduates  of  only  a  State  normal  school. 

A  discussion  of  teacher-training  in  agricultural  education  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
The  principals  and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  receive  salaries 
ranging  from  $1,800  to  $2,300  a  year.  All  the  agricultural  teachers 
receive  $2,000  a  year  except  in  cases  where  the  agricultural  teacher 
is  also  principal  of  the  school.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  where 
the  agricultural  teacher  receives  only  $1,800. 

Student  enrollment. — ^The  total  enrollment  for  this  year  is  1,217. 
Of  this  number  there  are  560  boys  and  667.  girls.  Of  these,  268  boys 
and  289  girls,  respectively,  are  from  farm  communities. 

Some  of  these  schools  are  merely  local  schools  and  some  reasonably 
representative.    To  show  this  the  following  figures  are  presented : 
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1914-15 : 

Barbour. 
GofBee — 
Henry 


2 

2 

68 


1917-18 : 
Barbour. 

Dale 

Henry 

Houston. 


2 

3 

62 

1 


72 


1915-16 : 

Montgomery 1 

Henry 86 


68 


87 


1918-19 : 

Barbour 2 

Dale 4 

Henry . 60 


1916-17 : 

Dale 3 

Montgomery 1 

Henry 86 


66 


90 


FOUBTH  DISTRICT  AGBTCl^TXTRAL  SCHOOL,  8TLACAUGA,  ALA. 


1914-15 : 

Bibb 2 

Calhoun 1 

Clay 1 

Coosa 3 

Shelby 3 

Talladega . 123 

Tallapoosa 2 

Tuscaloosa 2 


1916-17  .-—Continued. 

Elmore 1 

Jefferson 2 

Shelby 2 

Talladega 120 

Tallapoosa 2 


187 


1915-16 : 

Bibb 2 

Calhoun 1 

Clay 6 

Chilton 1 

Coosa 6 

EUmore 1 

Jefferson 5 

Shelby 1 

Talladega 115 

Tallapoosa 1 


1917-18 : 

Bibb 

Clay 

Coosa 

Crenshaw. 
Jefferson . 

Lee 

Shelby 


148 


2 
6 
5 

1 
1 
2 
1 


Talladega . 130 


148 


1916-17 : 
Bibb  -_. 

Clay 

Chilton. 
Coosa.. 


189 


2 

10 

1 

5 


Dallas 3 


19ia-19 : 

Calhoun 2 

Clay 3 

Coosa 23 

Etowah 1 

Jefferson 1 

Lee 1 

Talladega 133 

Tallapoosa 3 

167 
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EIOHTH   DISTRICT   AQRICXTLTURAI.   SCHOOL,    ATHENS,   ALL. 

t  Average  for  four  years.] 


1914-18  : 


1918-19 : 


Limestone 150 

Lawrence 5 

• 

Laudwdale 4 

Morgan 8 

Madison 5 

Cullman 2 


Limestone 151 

Lauderdale 2 

Morgan 1 

Walker 1 


155 


169 


SIXTH   DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  HAMILTON,   ALA. 


1914-15 : 

Marion 165 

Franklin; .27 

Fayette 23 

Walker 14 


Pickens 

Tuscaloosa- 
Lamar  

Jefferson  __ 

Colbert 

Lauderdale 


7 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 


248 


1915-16 : 

Marion 105 

Franklin 30 

Fayette 20 

Walker 16 

Lamar 6 

Tuscaloosa 4 

Pickens 2 

Colbert 2 


185 


1916-17 : 

Marion 150 

Franklin 29 

Walker 17 

Fayette 12 

Tuscaloosa 5 

Winston 4 

Lamar 7 

Lauderdale 2 

Colbert 2 

Pickens 1 

Jefferson 1 

239 

1917-18 : 

Marion 155 

Franklin 124 

Walker 11 

Fayette 8 

Lamar 6 

Tuscaloosa 6 

Jefferson 

Pickens 

Colbert 

Coosa 

Marshall 


318 
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1914-15 :  1915-16 : 

Clarke 54  Clarke 63 

Washington 2  Washington 2 

—  Choctaw 1 

56  

==  66 
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19ia-17 : 

Clarke 57 

Washington 5 

Choctaw - 1 


1918-19 : 

Clarke 

Washington. 

Choctaw 

Monroe 


63 


1917-1918 : 

Clarke 00 

Washington... 7 

Choctaw 6 


73 


09 
5 
6 

1 

71 


A  comparative  statement  concerning  the  growth  in  enrollment  by 
years  of  the  county  high  schools  and  the  district  agricultural  schools 
is  of  interest: 


Year. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1913. 


County 

high 
schools. 


J  isti  Id 
agricul- 

tuial 
schools. 


2,317 
3,079 
3, 097 
4,183 
4,576 


1,004 
1,082 
1,101 
1,082 
1,075 


Year. 


1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 


County 

high 
schools. 


5,468 
5,887 
5,517 


ristrlct 
agiicul- 

tural 
schools. 


1,157 
1,219 
1,139 
1,217 


Of  the  total  enrollment  of  650  boys  in  the  district  agricultural 
schools  this  year  only  158  are  taking  the  vocational  course  in  agri- 
culture. Of  the  enrollment  of  vocational  pupils  in  agriculture  28 
pupils  are  not  from  farms,  and  are  depending  upon  the  school  farm 
to  supply  them  with  sufficient  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  six 
months'  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture. 

Serums  losses  of  eivroUment  through  elirmnation. — In  the  agricul- 
tural schools  during  the  past  year  serious  losses  are  shown  in  many 
instances.  The  minimum  retained  in  any  school  is  42  per  cent  and 
the  maximum  96  per  cent.  The  average  percentage  retained  in  the 
agricultural  schools  is  65  per  cent. 

In  the  farming  sections  where  boys  are  needed  in  the  spring  more 
elimination  would  naturally  be  expected  than  in  those  sections  where 
children  are  not  demanded  for  work.  Another  factor  which  greatly 
affects  the  school  attendance  this  year  is  that  of  Spanish  influenza. 
This  presented  a  very  abnormal  condition  in  some  sections.  Many 
local  boys,  who  were  required  to  remain  at  home  to  assist  their  fathers 
in  the  spring  farm  work,  are  carrying  their  required  six  months'  su- 
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pervised  practical  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  vocational 
teacher.  This  would  not  be  true  if  the  boys'  home  farms  were  more 
than  15  miles  distant  from  the  school.  Hence,  the  greater  ellectiveness 
in  vocational  agricultural  instruction  with  pupils  who  are  living  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  school  rather  than  with  boys  who  are 
boarding,  and  when  returning  home  before  the  close  of  the  school  to 
assist  in  farm  work  are  beyond  reach  of  supervision  by  the  agricul- 
tural teacher. 

The  number  of  students  living  in  dormitories  and  consequently 
beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  school  when  at  home  is  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  the  small  rep- 
resentation from  counties  outside  of  the  county  in  which  the  school 
is  located,  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  only  three  of  the  schools  provide 
dormitory  facilities. 

Course  of  study  in  the  district  agricultural  schools. — Only  two 
courses  are  offered  in  the  district  agricultural  schools — ^the  general  or 
science  course  of  four  years  and  the  four-year  vocational  agricultural 
course.  These  courses  are  uniform  for  all  the  schools  and  are  adhered 
to  closely.  There  is,  however,  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  that  all  pupils  before  reaching  these  schools  are 
required  to  take  a  prescribed  general  course  in  agriculture  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Those  pupils  taking  the  science  course  in  the  first 
year  are  again  required  to  take  a  half  year  of  elementary  principles 
in  agriculture,  using  a  general  textbook  of  the  same  class  as  that 
used  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  boys  are  required  to  take  farm  shop 
and  the  girls  domestic  art  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  The 
agricultural  work  of  the  first  year  science  course  also  calls  for  home 
and  school  gardening.  This  practical  work  in  agriculture,  including 
farm  shop  work,  parallels  the  first  year's  work  of  the  vocational 
course  in  agriculture,  where  the  boys  are  required  to  take  during  their 
first  year  of  southern  field  crops  and  principles  of  bookkeeping  and 
farm  accounts. 

On  examining  the  character  of  the  agricultural  instruction  in  each 
of  these  courses  it  has  been  found  that  many  boys  elect  the  science 
course,  because  they  get  at  least  two  years'  work  in  agriculture  with- 
out being  required  to  do  any  supervised  practical  work  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  still  receive  the  same  school  credit.  This  explains 
in  a  large  measure  the  small  percentage  of  enrollment  of  boys  in  the 
vocational  course.  Latin  is  taught  in  some  of  these  schools,  but  is  in 
the  process  of  elimination. 
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A  representative  class  schedule  of  one  of  these  schools  is  as  follows : 

Daily  schedule  of  the  fourth  dMriot  agricultural  achooL 


Hour. 


8.30-  9.10 

9.10-  9.50 

9.5O-10.30 

1040-11.20 

11.20-12.00 

12.30-  1.10 

1.10-  l.-W 

1.50-  2.80 


Mr.  Williamson. 


Utinni 

Physics  in... 

Latin  II 

I^tinl 

Latin  IV 

Oeomedryin. 


Mr.  Nichols. 


I, 


Devotional... 
Nonyoc.   Agr 

Bot.  I. 
Nonyoc.  Agr.  n, 

IV. 

Voc.  Agr.  I 

Voc.  Agr.  I 

Voc.  Agr.  I 

Voc.  Agr.  n 

Voc.  Agr.  II 

Voc.  Agr.  n 


KIssWidman. 


Dayotional. . . . 
Chemistry  IV. 


Geometry  ni. 


Geometry  IV.. 
Geometry  II.. 

Algebra! 

AlrebraH.... 
Arith.  I 


Miss  MieNein. 


Deyotiona]. 
English  II. 


English  I 

Spelling  I,  Comp.  I 
English  III 


History  m. 
Comp.  III.. 

Comp.  n... 


Miss  Hale. 


Devotional. 
Dom.  Artall. 

Dom.  So.  II. 

Dom.  Sd.  n. 
Dom.  Arts  I. 
History  IV. 
History  n. 

-Eiatoh'iv:- 


There  is  at  each  school  a  vocational  teacher  of  agriculture  who 
devotes  three  periods  daily  to  each  of  two  classes.  The  balance  of  his 
time,  or  about  two  periods  a  day,  is  devoted  to  teaching  nonvocational 
agriculture  in  the  science  course. 

The  three  years  of  science  in  the  vocational  course  is  taught  by 
three  different  teachers  and  must  of  necessity  lack  coherence  and  a 
proper  correlation  with  vocational  subjects. 

Material  equipment  of  the  schools. — 1.  Buildings.  The  school 
buildings  at  Hamilton,  Albertville,  Abbeville,  and  Wetumpka  are 
quite  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  school  buildings 
at  the  other  places  are  more  or  less  makeshifts  so  far  as  provision 
for  vocational  work  is  concerned. 

At  least  one  room  has  been  set  aside  for  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  at  each  school.  These  rooms  are  of  the  combination 
laboratory  and  recitation  type  and  are  supplied  in  the  majority  of 
cases  with  very  satisfactory  furniture,  consisting  of  flat-top  tables 
with  drawers,  and  recently  constructed  filing  cases.  All  the  class- 
rooms may  be  used  and  are  used  for  laboratory  work  in  soils,  farm 
crops,  and  horticulture. 

The  striking  thing  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  agricultural  instruction  is 
that  prior  to  this  year  the  schools  had  provided  practically  no  labora- 
tory equipment.  There  is  every  evidence  that  in  the  past  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  these  schools  has  been  of  the  most  bookish 
kind. 

Not  until  this  year  have  the  schools  been  required  by  the  board 
of  control  to  set  aside  any  definite  amount  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment which  would  be  in  any  sense  adequate  to  carry  on  agricultural 
instruction.  With  the  introduction  of  vocational  agriculture  this 
year  they  have  been  required  to  set  aside  $800  for  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  $100  for  maintenance.  Uniform  laboratory  equipment, 
iiosof— 19 ^15 
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including  illustrative  materials,  is  provided  for  in  agricultural 
schools  and  in  county  high  schools  that  have  introduced  vocational 
departments  of  agriculture. 

The  libraries  in  the  schools  at  Hamilton  and  Blountsville  were 
burned  with  the  school  buildings  and  have  never  been  replaced.  AU 
general  libraries  in  the  other  seven  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  might  as  well  have  been  burned  so  far  as  their  daily  use  is 
concerned.  This  feature  of  the  schools  has  been  woefully  neglected. 
However,  each  school  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  in  securing  the  required  ref- 
erence books  bearing  directly  upon  agriculture.  Each  school  has, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  provided  itself  with  a  good  supply  of 
bulletins  issued  by  the  State  experiment  station  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Practically  all  the  schools  have 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  State  supervisor  of  agriculture  in 
cataloguing  these  bulletins  so  as  to  make  them  readily  available  for 
instructional  purposes.  Each  school  has  provided  the  required  list 
of  current  agricultural  publications.  These  amount  to  approxi- 
mately six  for  each  schooL 

Only  two  schools  have  made  any  real  provision  for  science  instruc- 
tion. In  four  of  the  schools  there  is  practically  no  science  laboratory 
space,  much  less  any  equipment.  This  feature  of  the  schools  is  very 
poor.  Here  again,  these  schools,  so  far  as  equipment  for  science 
instruction  is  concerned,  are  not  on  a  par  with  the  county  high 
schools. 

Summary  needs  of  material  equipment. — ^Ldbraries,  laboratories, 
and  other  classrooms,  suitable  for  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  the 
various  sciences  related  thereto,  should  be  given  emphasis  in  this 
type  of  school.  The  school  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  a 
well-rounded  education  of  the  pupil  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture and  coimtry  life.  Classrooms  and  laboratories  should  be 
adapted  to  the  speeial  purposes  of  the  schooL  Equipment  for  the 
olassrooms  should  be  selected  because  of  its  adaptability  to  training 
in  agriculture.  Submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  farming  much  of 
the  equipment  usually  foimd  in  the  science  laboratories  in  these 
schools  would  be  omitted,  and  other  equipment  would  be  selected. 
Running  water  and  gas  of  some  form  should  be  required  in  all  of 
these  schools. 

2.  School  fwnM, — ^The  following  table  will  indicate  to  some  extent 
the  area  and  use  of  the  school  farm : 
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Tabus  41. — La$id  uted  for  instructUm. 


School. 

Lttid 

owned 

by  school 

(acres). 

Land 

nsedfor 
for  in- 
struction 
(acres). 

Purpose. 

Wetompla 

80 
47 
8 
80 
150 
73 
70 
40 
80 

9 

10 

6 

6 

10 

80 

4 

5 

0 

Revenue. 

Abboviiia. 

Bo. 

K^vrorMD  •••••••.••••.•••••••••.•••••••••••••••••••••.••••••••.•••••••• 

Da 

Jackson 

Do. 

Athras « 

Do. 

BkxmtsviUo 

Da 

Albotvtile 

Da 

SrlacainEa 

Da 

Hjuniltaii..... 

Do. 

The  answers  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  require  supervised  work  on 
the  farm  ? "  are  given  below : 

• 

Wetumpka :  No.  Only  tbose  who  have  vocational  projects  on  the  farm  have 
supervised  practical  work  there.  Formerly  all  male  pupils  did  some  practical 
agricultural  work. 

Abbeville:  No.  Only  plot  experiments  and  variety  tests  done  by  the  farm 
superintendent  under  direction  and  used  as  a  demonstration  and  for  note  taking. 

Evergreen :  Yes.  This  work  Is  in  the  construction  of  fences,  iwultry  houses, 
self-feeders  for  hogs,  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  and  garden  work.  Each  boy  worked 
about  two  periods  per  week  (one  and  one*half  hours  all  at  once)  at  this. 

Jackson:  Yes.  First  assistant  takes  bqys  two  hours  each  week.  General 
farm  work. 

Athens:  Yes.  Projects.  Each  vocational  student  has  one  or  more  projects. 
(Note:  An  error  in  returns.) 

BlonntsvUle:  Yes.  We  require  the  vocational  boys  to  have  group  projects 
which  are  conducted  on  farm  and  supervised  by  teacher  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

Albertvllle:  Yes.  We  started  in  the  fall  to  require  two  hours  per  week  on 
the  farm  from  all  nonvocatlonal  students  (boys),  but  Influenza  and  other  trou- 
bles hindered  this  program.  We  have  done  whatever  farm  work  was  needed, 
but  not  as  systematically  as  I  had  planned. 

Sylacauga:  No. 

Hamilton :  Yes.  Three  acres  crop  rotation.  Five  acres  orchard  project.  One- 
eighth  acre  flower  garden.    One-fourth  acre  tomato  growing. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  school  farm  is 
utilized  to  a  very  limited  extent  for  teaching  purposes.  It  affords,  in 
some  cases,  an  opportunity  for  landless  boys  enrolled  in  the  voca- 
tional course  in  agriculture  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  six 
months'  supervised  practical  work.  Strange  to  say,  these  boys  as  a 
rule  are  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is  located  and 
not  necessarily  boys  who  are  boarding,  and  therefore  from  a  distance. 

In  some  cases  the  school  is  used  to  give  pupils  practice  in  farm 
carpentry.  In  three  schools  only  is  the  agricultural  instruction  of 
the  school  to  any  extent  correlated  with  work  on  the  farm. 
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To  show  the  inadequate  equipment  of  these  schools  for  instruction 
in  live  stock,  including  work  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and 
poultry,  the  following  data  are  given  for  each  school : 

Abbeville:  Eighteen  Duroc  hogs;  2  mules.     (Hog  pasture  being  broken  at 
time  of  visit  and  hogs  to  be  sold.) 
Wetumpka :  Eight  Duroc  hogs ;  2  mules. 
Evergreen :  One  horse ;  13  Duroc  hogs ;  12  head  of  poultry. 
Jackson:  Two  mules;  9  hogs. 

Sylacauga :  Two  mules ;  12  hogs ;  14  head  of  poultry. 
Albertville:  Two  mules;  2  bulls;  1  calf;  6  heifers;  5  hogs;  29  small  pigs. 
Athens:  Four  mule&     (Farm  rented.) 
BlountsviUe :  One  horse;  1  mule. 
Hamilton :  Two  mules ;  1  bull ;  2  hogs ;  26  head  of  poultry. 

The  farm  buildings  are  poor,  and  very  few  are  suitable  for 
demonstration  purposes.  None  of  the  bams  have  anything  about 
them  of  educational  value.  In  most  cases  they  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  shacks. 

At  only  two  schools  is  there  farm  machinery  which  is  not  com- 
monly found  on  the  poorest  farms  of  the  district.  There  are,  of 
course,  reasons  for  this,  chief  amcmg  which  is  the  character  of  the 
farm ;  or  in  some  instances  the  land  is  too  rough  for  the  employment 
of  modem  machinery.  One  noticeable  thing  about  the  farms  is  the 
lack  of  care  of  farm  machinery. 

Only  four  out  of  the  nine  schools  have  orchards.  This  lack  of 
orchard  facilities  is  a  serious  handicap  to  instruction  in  horticulture. 
Each  school,  however,  has  prepared  different  kinds  of  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames  for  the  purpose  of  growing  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc, 
for  use  on  the  farm  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  for  commercial  purposes. 
So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  hotbed  work  at  the  schools  is  a  new 
enterprise.  This  is  work  that  may  be  carried  on  successfully  in  any 
school  where  a  qualified  teacher  of  agriculture  is  provided.  At  three 
of  the  schools  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  out  an  orchard  and  at 
others  pupils  have  been  given  practice  in  renovating  the  existing  old 
orchard  on  the  farm. 

Summary  on  farm  practice. — ^The  school  farm  should  be  as  good  as 
any  to  be  found  in  the  district  and  land  suited  to  the  various  farm 
crops  and  animals  which  can  be  produced  in  the  district.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  establish 
the  highest  of  production — ^that  is,  it  should  undertake  to  show  pupils 
what  farming  is  at  its  best.  Such  a  policy  fits  into  the  home-project 
idea  of  vocational  agricultural  instruction,  because  boys  whose  home 
farms  are  producing  inferior  crops  and  animals  will  have  standards 
by  which  their  home  products  may  be  gauged,  and  the  improvements 
they  make  from  year  to  year  may  be  measured.  High  standards  thus 
may  become  not  discouraging  but  encouraging  factors  in  the  training 
of  the  pupils. 
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The  school  farm  should  not  be  a  fancy  farm — a  farm  where  money 
is  spent  and  not  a  farm,  where  money  is  made — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
equipment  should  be  modem  and  varied,  but  of  the  kind  that  the 
most  practical  farmer  would  choose.  Such  buildings  as  barns  and 
poultry  houses  should  be  of  the  kind  that  a  farmer  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital  would  wish  to  erect  as  parts  of  a  convenient,  sani- 
tary, and  practical  plant.  Quarters  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  suited 
to  the  locality  should  be  provided.  The  school  might  or  might  not 
own  all  of  the  live  stock  dealt  with  in  classroom  demonstrations.  The 
best  obtainable  specimens  of  the  breed  studied  should  be  seen  and 
handled,  and  proper  accommodations  for  keeping  them  should  make 
it  easy  to  borrow  or  hire  animals  when  needed. 

Little  opportunity  is  provided  for  visiting  fancy  farms  for  pur- 
poses of  observation.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  these 
schools  should  provide  the  best  models  of  buildings,  implements, 
machines,  and  animals  for  use  in  economic  and  profitable  production. 

Use  of  school  faarmH — The  principal  practical  use  of  the  school  farm 
has  been  to  afford  facilities  for  doing  practical  farm  carpentry,  such 
as  making  gates,  hog  houses,  poultry  houses,  concrete  forms  for 
underground  drainage,  hotbeds,  etc.  Pupils  have  been  given  prac- 
tice in  pruning  and  spraying  the  school  orchard,  where  it  existed, 
running  terraces,  and  inoculating  hogs.  Only  in  two  schools  was  it 
found  that  the  school  farm  was  used  for  group  project  work,  that  is, 
where  a  certain  number  of  pupils  are  given  the  problem  of  renovat- 
ing the  school  orchard,  caring  for  the  hogs  on  the  farm,  and  running 
the  bean  or  tomato  project,  etc 

Only  in  those  schools  where  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  vocational 
course  in  agriculture  and  without  access  to  land  were  pupils  given 
individual  projects  on  the  school  farm.  Thus,  only  85  acres  of  the 
total  number  of  acres  in  all  the  school  farms  have  been  used  for  in- 
dividual supervised  practical  work  in  agriculture  during  the  year. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  schools  are  now  operating  enables 
the  vocational  pupils  almost  without  exception  to  live  at  home  and 
carry  on  their  required  supervised  practical  work  in  agriculture  on 
the  home  farm. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  pupils,  all  are  required  to  do 
some  kind  of  supervised  practical  work  in  agriculture  on  the  home 
farm  for  at  least  six  months.  The  same  requirement  is  made  of 
pupils  in  vocational  departments  in  county  schools,  so  that,  with  the 
limited  number  of  landless  pupils  in  the  district  schools,  the  school 
farms,  so  far  as  their  use  is  concerned,  are  of  little  educational  value. 

The  same  practice  is  followed  in  these  schools  as  is  followed  in  the 
county  high  schools  in  utilizing  the  teaching  materials  in  the  com- 
munity for  dass  instruction  in  agriculture.  For  example,  farms  in 
the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  school  are  used  to  teach  pruning  and 
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spraying  of  orchards,  rumiing  terraces,  inoculating  hogs  and  cattle, 
building  storage  pits  for  sweet  potatoes,  treating  wheat  and  oats 
for  smut,  etc. 

Methods  of  teaching  in  the  district  agricuttural  schools. — A.11  the 
schools  are  using  the  textbooks  prescribed  by  the  State.  So  far  as 
agricultural  instruction  is  concerned  a  seasonal  sequence  of  topics  in 
the  book  is  followed  rather  than  a  logical  sequence.  The  textbooks, 
therefore,  in  all  the  schools  but  two,  are  used  mostly  as  references. 

All  reference  books  in  agriculture  required  by  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  and  catalogued  bulletins  serve  to  supplement 
the  textbook.  These  are  used  in  connection  with  a  systematic  study 
of  the  supervised  practical  work  which*  is  outlined  in  advance  by 
the  teacher.  The  project  study  outline  method  of  instruction  is  fol- 
lowed by  six  out  of  nine  schools.  This  method  of  instruction  com- 
pels the  pupil  to  use  rather  extensively  available  reference  materials. 

AlthoU'gh  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  has  required 
each  of  these  schools  to  secure  certain  illustrated  materials  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  it  is  evident  from  the  inquiries  and  observations  made 
that  so  far  little  use  is  made  of  such  materials. 

Virtually  no  attention  has  been  given  in  the  schools  by  the  teachers 
to  outlining  in  advance  a  series  of  practical  laboratory  exercises  to 
be  followed  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  teachers 
have  attempted  to  work  out  as  the  classes  progress  a  series  of  exer- 
cises from  different  laboratory  manuals. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  in  these  schools  to  this  phase  of 
instruction.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the 
instruction,  as  planning  instruction  and  practical  work  in  field  crops 
and  soils  lend  themselves  easily  to  a  study  of  the  biology  of  plants, 
including  considerable  agricultural  botany,  injurious  insects*  and 
their  control,  implements  and  their  use,  plant  foods,  and  feeding. 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  animal  husbandry  splendid 
opportunity  for  correlation  is  afforded  in  relating  the  work  to  the 
biology  of  animals,  problems  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  buildings,  and 
equipment — kinds,  cost,  plans,  etc. 

All  the  schools  are  following  the  requirements  of  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education  in  keeping  certain  records,  such  as — 

1.  An  agreement  between  the  pupU  and  the  parent  relative  to  faciUties  for 
carrying  out  at  least  six  months*  supervised  practical  work  at  home. 

2.  PreUmlnary  statement  of  vocational  work,  which  lists  the  names  of  the 
boys  enrolled  in  the  vocational  course,  their  ages,  course  of  study  pursued, 
the  kind  of  project  engaged  In,  and  Its  scope. 

S.  A  monthly  report  of  methods  of  Instruction  to  the  State  supervisor  of 
agriculture. 

4  Cash  and  labor  records  used,  by  each  pupil  carrying  on  a  supervised  prac- 
tical piece  of  work. 

5.  Summary  of  financial  statement  of  the  practical  work  at  home. 
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These  records  are  kept  on  iBle  in  good  form  at  the  school.  Such 
records  are  common  not  only  to  the  agricultural  schools  but  also  to 
all  county  high  schools  approved  for  Federal  aid. 

Sttnymary  of  instruction. — So  far  as  supervised  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  methods  of  instruction  by  super- 
vised visitation  of  home  projects  are  uniform  for  both  agricultural 
schools  and  for  county  high  schools. 

Lantern  slides  and  charts,  prepared  by  experts,  lending  themselves 
to  vivid  presentation  of  facts  and  principles  of  vital  concern  to  prac- 
tical farming  are  now  available  in  great  abundance.  They  may  be 
l>ought  or  borrowed  by  any  school;  but  they  are  not  utilized  by 
either  agricultural  schools  or  county  high  schools. 

The  principal  of  the  agricultural  school  has  control  over  all 
teachers  and  should  see  to  it  that  methods  of  instruction  are  used 
which  give  each  pupil  a  well-knit  body  of  knowledge  through  the 
closest  possible  correlation  of  the  subject  studied  with  the  interests 
and  activities  of  efficient  farming  and  well-balanced  country  life. 

The  agricultural  school  laboratories  and  shops  should  offer  ad- 
vantages superior  to  those  of  the  county  high  school  for  group 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  supreme  problem  of  this  type  of  school  is  to  adopt  methods  of 
instruction  which  shall  insure  model  farming  at  the  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  this  a  means  to  the  best  possible  farming  by  its 
pupils  at  their  own  homes.  In  working  out  this  problem  the  distant 
home  must  have  equal  consideration  with  the  home  that  is  near. 

Extension  work  in  the  agricultural  schools, — ^The  schools  have  no 
organized  relationships  with  the  State  agricultural  work.  The  agri- 
cultural teacher  in  almost  every  school  has  for  a  very  brief  time  as- 
sisted the  county  agent  in  organizing  clubs.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
using  the  agricultural  teachers  to  supervise  club  work.  As  a  rule, 
the  agricultural  teachers  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  their  regular  vocational  duties  to  keep  themselves  fully 
employed.  Their  work  falls  into  three  main  divisions,  some  of  which 
take  on  forms  of  extension  work:  (1)  Regular  class  and  laboratory 
instruction;  (2)  field  work  for  observation  and  instructional  pur- 
poses, such  as  pruning  and  spraying  trees,  home  mixing  of  fertilizers, 
running  terraces,  treating  cereals  for  smut,  selection  of  seed;  and  (3) 
responding  to  demands  made  upon  them  by  farmers  for  help  in  solv- 
ing some  of  their  troublesome  problems.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct 
relationship  between  the  agricultural  school  and  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county  or  district. 

In  two  of  the  nine  schools  there  was  practically  no  cooperation 
with  the  farmers  of  the  community.  In  the  other  seven  schools  the 
agricultural  teachers  have  been  called  upon,  more  or  less,  by  farmers 
to  assist  them  with  some  of  their  problems.    The  school  farm  is  used 
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to  some  extent  to  carry  out  practical  farm  demonstrations  in  small 
grains,  cotton,  and  truck  crops.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  fall  plowing,  the  growing  of  cover 
crops,  furnishing  the  farmers  with  bulletins,  inoculating  hogs,  buying 
fertilizer  and  seed  cooperatively,  and  renovating  orchards.  All  this 
work  applies  to  the  immediate  commimity  in  which  the  schools  are 
located  and  is  work  which  any  vocational  department  of  agriculture 
in  a  public  high  school  may  perform. 

In  a  few  places  the  county  agent  works  through  the  school  in  the 
promotion  of  clubs  and  in  their  general  county-agent  work.  There  is. 
however,  no  organized  machinery  for  systematic  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  the  school  farm,  the  agricultural  teacher,  and  the 
county  agent. 

In  only  one  school  was  there  any  indication  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  farmers'  organizations,  and  in  this  case  the 
agricultural  teacher  is  president  of  the  Swine  Breeders  &  Live  Stock 
Association.    By  this  means  the  school  has  been  instrumental  in  in- . 
troducing  better  types  and  breeds  of  live  stock  into  the  community. 

The  broad  obligations  of  the  district  agricultural  schools,  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  their  agricultural  activities,  should  be  as 
follows :  Members  of  the  school  staff  and  especially  the  agricultural 
teachers,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents,  should  in- 
vestigate farm  and  market  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
individuals  and  organizations  with  reference  to  better  business 
methods  among  the  farmers  and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  mar- 
keting farm  products.  They  should  also  give  instruction  in  the 
organization  of  cooperative  enterprises,  and  should  perform  any 
other  work  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  or  rural  develop- 
ment of  the  territory  represented  by  the  school.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  school  staff  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  to  bring  to  their 
assistance  all  agencies  in  the  State  or  Nation  that  would  enable  them 
to  utilize  the  latest  and  best  knowledge  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
work. 

Agricultural  mstrucfors:  Their  qualifications. — ^The  prevailing 
standard  qualification  for  agricultural  teachers  in  these  schools  is 
graduation  from  a  four-year  agricultural  course  in  a  State  agricul- 
tural college.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  courses  of 
study  and  the  function  of  the  district  agricultural  school  it  will  be 
evident  that  its  teaching  staff  should  be  radically  different  from  the 
staff  of  a  county  high  school.  The  county  high  school  has  a  two- 
fold aim,  in  that  it  admits  some  pupils  whose  life  purpose  is  farm- 
ing, and  other  pupils  with  various  other  purposes;  whereas  the 
agricultural  school  should  admit  only  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  better  farming.  Just  here  is  where  the  agricultural 
schools  and  the  county  high  schools  are  overlapping,  as  their  aim  at 
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the  present  time  is  one  and  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  vocational  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  county  high  school 
are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  of  the  vocational  teachers  of 
agricultural  projects  and  related  studies  in  an  agricultural  school. 

Achninistration'  of  the  agrieuiUwral  schools. — ^In  three  of  the  agri- 
cultural schools  the  principal  is  also  vocational  teacher  of  agricul* 
ture.  In  all  nine  schools  the  principal  £3  manager  of  the  school  farm. 
In  six  schools  the  agricultural  teacher  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
farm.  He  acts  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  principal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  principal  should  be  selected  because  of  special  quali- 
fications for  service  as  adviser  to  the  board  of  control  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  type  of  education  the  school  represents ;  and  the  voca- 
tional teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  chosen  because  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  requirements  of  vocational  education,  and  his  special 
qualifications  for  bringing  education  to  bear  on  the  training  of 
pupils  for  school  and  home  farm  work. 

The  principal  is  responsible  for  all  instruction  given,  and  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  the  ^school,  and  for  making  the  records  and  reports 
required  by  the  board  of  control  as  well  as  for  records  and  reports 
required  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education.  The  latter  is 
a  new  requirement. 

The  State  provides  a  competent  State  supervisor  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  duty  of  this  supervisor  to  assist  teachers  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  instruction  and  to  organize  their  material  for 
teaching  purposes.  He  prepares  outlines  and  publications  bearing 
directly  upon  methods  and  materials  on  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture.  He  also  brings  the  teachers  together  from  time  to  time 
for  conferences.  The  same  provision  should  be  made  for  supervis- 
ing nonvocational  subjecj». 

The  schools  are  conducted  directly  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  high-school  coiomission.  The  local  people  look  upon  the 
schools  as  State  schools  and  refer  to  the  farms  as  State  farms.  With 
very  lew  exceptions  the  local  community  manifests  little  interest  in 
agricultiiral  schools  except  as  schools  adapted  to  furnish  general 
high-school  education.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  the  county 
superintendent  has  established  any  direct  relationship  with  these 
schools  for  educational  purposes. 

Summary  of  agricuiturdl  schools. — ^There  are  nine  agricultural 
schools  in  Alabama,  with  two  of  these  schools  in  the  seventh  congres- 
sional district.  The  law  establishing  the  schools  was  passed  on  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1889.  Entrance  is  based  on  completion  of  a  7-year  elemen- 
tary school  course.  All  schools  admit  students  from  outside  of  their 
respective  districts.  About  8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  board  at  the 
school,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  from  1  to  3  years  older  than  pupils  in  corre- 
sponding classes  in  town  high  schools.    The  course  of  study  covers  a 
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period  of  4  years  of  9  months  each.  The  schools  are  coeducational 
There  is  no  age  limit  for  admittance.  Each  school  receives  support 
from  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $4,500  a  year.  The  total  inome  for 
1918  from  all  sources  was  $67,536  for  all  the  schools. 

The  number  of  acres  used  for  instruction  is  approximately  85. 

Farm  animals  included  17  mules,  2  horses,  6  cows,  67  hogs,  'rl 
fowls,  3  bulls,  and  1  calf. 

Board,  room,  light,  and  heat  cost  each  student  from  $16  to 
$20  a  month  in  private  homes,  and  from  $10  to  $12  in  schools  with 
dormitory  facilities,  where  the  farms  supply  the  dormitories  with 
farm  produce. 

Books  cost  from  $10  to  $12  a  year  for  each  pupil. 

Productive  labor  is  not  required  of  pupils  except  in  two  schools 
Students,  however,  find  opportunities  for  work  at  15  to  20  cents  aL 
hour. 

Military  training  is  not  a  feature  of  any  of  the  schools. 

Piano  instruction  is  available  in  practically  all  of  the  schools. 
Every  girl  is  required  to  take  one  year's  work  in  agidculture  and 
four  years'  work  in  home  economics. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  purchase  of  registered  stock  to  improve 
the  school  stock  and  to  service  to  the  farm  community. 

Few  of  the  schools  rely  upon  their  shops  for  repairing,  plumbing, 
wiring,  carpentry,  and  concrete  construction,  and  other  needed  work. 
Where  the  opposite  policy  is  followed  the  shop  work  grows  primarilj 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  school  and  teaches  the  boys  to  be  self  reliant 
on  their  own  farms. 

Six  of  the  agricultural  schools  not  functioning  in  the  State  i^y*- 
tem. — 1,  At  Athens  the  school  is  in  competition  with  a  private  board- 
ing school  for  boys ;  the  farm  is  rented,  and  -therefore  of  little  prac- 
tical use  as  an  educational  factor ;  the  school  lacks  facilities  for  cor- 
related science  work  and  has  not  reached  the  rural  people  except  b 
a  small  way,  and  that  only  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  i- 
located. 

2.  The  school  at  Jackson  is  in  no  sense  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  people.  Investigation  shows  that  time  never  was  when  the 
people  of  this  district  showed  any  interest  in  this  school.  The  equip- 
ment is  very  inadequate  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  in  the  past  tbt' 
local  people  have  been  opposed  to  the  agricultural  teacher  workins 
with  the  surrounding  farming  communities. 

3.  At  Abbeville  the  work  is  at  a  very  Jow  ebb,  due  to  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  town  and  countryside.  It  is  common  talk  aboot 
Abbeville  that  the  local  people  have  no  interest  in  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  reported  that  a  physician  is  interested  in  seeing  the  work 
discontinued,  so  that  the  building  might  be  used  as  a  hospital.  As 
interview  with  a  patron,  and  for  a  long  time  the  agricultural  teacher 
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in  this  school,  shows  that  the  agricultural  side  of  the  school  is  not 
functioning  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education  in  the  county 
or  district. 

4.  A  glance  at  the  course  of  study  offered  by  the  agricultural  school 
at  Sylacauga  shows  that  the  school  is  not  designed  to  prepare  young 
people  for  rural  life.  The  school  is  located  in  makeshift  quarters 
and  in  a  town  sufficiently  large  and  prosperous  to  have  a  good  high 
St  hool  of  its  own,  together  with  a  vocational  department  of  agricul- 
ture if  the  local  people  so  desired.  There  is  practically  no  provision 
at  tlie  school  for  correlated  science  work.  The  farm  equipment,  in- 
cluding buildings,  is  very  inadequate. 

5.  The  school  at  Wetumpka  is  a  town  school,  located  geographi- 
cally in  the  wrong  place.  The  school  has  never  been  anything  but  a 
local  school.  There  is  little  excuse  for  continuing  to  aid  it  as  an  agri- 
cultural school,  as  it  is  neither  congressional  in  its  representation  of 
students,  nor  agricultural  in  its  organization  and  equipment. 

6.  The  school  at  Evergreen  has  a  poor  plant  and  only  a  few  acres 
of  land.  The  equipment  likewise  is  indifferent.  This  schcol  is  at  the 
present  time  accomplishing  good  work  in  spite  of  these  handicaps 
because  it  is  in  charge  of  an  efficient  principal.  This,  however,  is 
probably  a  passing  condition  and  may  be  considered  as  giving  the 
school  a  new  lease  on  life ;  but  it  can  not  become  permanent  because 
the  school  lacks  all  material  equipment  necessary  in  a  well-equipped 
agricultural  school. 

Three  satisfactory  agricultural  schools. — ('1)  On  the  contrary,  the 
school  at  Hamilton  has  been  unique  in  its  work  among  similar  schools 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  throughout  a  number  of  years  selected 
the  most  promising  boys  of  the  country  and  set  them  on  their  way 
to  better  farming  and  to  higher  education  in  agriculture.  This  school 
has  a  record  which  is  enviable  among  schools  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States.  The  school  building  is  evidence  of  large  interests  on 
the  part  of  this  district  in  this  type  of  educational  work.  The  en- 
rollment of  boys  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

(2)  The  school  at  Albertville  is  unique  in  its  location  on  Sand 
Mountain.  The  enrollment  of  boys  and  the  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  this  school,  as  well  as  the  interest  manifested 
in  the  school  by  the  people,  is  sufficient  reason  for  this  type  of  work 
in  this  section  of  the  State. 

(3)  Investigation  shows  that  no  section  of  the  State  is  in  greater 
need  of  an  agricultural  school  than  is  the  section  in  which  is  located 
the  agricultural  school  at  Blountsville.  Although  the  school  build- 
ings have  recently  been  burned  to  the  ground,  the  local  people  of  the 
district  have  rallied  to  its  support  in  a  most  remarkable  way. .  They 
have  given  their  personal  notes  for  large  sums  to  replace  the  school 
and  to  continue  the  work.    The  spirit  of  the  people  in  this  section 
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of  the  State  is  of  the  right  kind  for  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural school  of  less  than  college  grade. 

WhM  the  Alahama  (agricultural  schools  ought  to  he> — ^The  agricul- 
tural schools  of  Alabama  should  be  planned  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  people  to  furnish  a  practical  education  to  all  young  people  of 
whatever  degree  of  preparation  for  at  least  a  six-months  term. 
The  schools  should  not  be  planned  as  preparatory  schools  for  the 
university  or  the  agricultural  college.  They  should  be  well  equipped 
and  have  not  less  than  150  acres  of  good  agricultural  land  each. 
They  should  be  well  stocked  with  cattle,  mules,  and  horses,  and  have 
such  other  stock  as  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  school's  particular 
section  of  the  State.  The  schools  should  plan  their  work  for  1-2 
months  of  the  year,  making  provision  for  two  six-month  terms. 
Young  men  and  women  of  ability  should  be  enabled  to  pay  a 
good  part  of  their  expenses  at  these  schools  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands,  and  so  prepare  to  go  back  to  the  land  in  Alabama  with  a 
technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  such  as  is  not  now 
procured  in  the  district  agricultural  schools. 

If  the  Alabama  agricultural  schools  were  reorganized  on  this  new 
foundation,  they  could  -no  longer,  as  now,  be  utilized  as  local  high 
schools;  neither  would  they  in  any  sense  compete  with  the  countv 
high  schools. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  State  should  maintain  six 
agricultural  schools  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  not  less  than  $20,000  per 
annum  for  each  school.  .  The  six  schools  should  be  located  or  re- 
located by  the  present  board  of  control  of  these  schools  or  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  present  agricultural  schools.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  present  schools  as  well  as  new  sites  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  locating  board.  The  essential  thing  is  to  locate  the 
six  proposed  schools  at  strategic  centers  over  the  State. 

IL  THE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

History  of  orgcmization, — ^Up  to  the  year  1907  there  were  no  public 
high  schools  in  the  State  except  as  attempts  had  been  made  to  evolve 
them  here  and  there  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  various  cities. 
There  had  been  and  were  then  successful  high  schools  in  portions  of 
the  State,  but  they  were  private  or  denominational.  A  boy  or  girl 
living  in  the  coimtry,  or  in  any  except  a  few  of  the  larger  towns, 
had  to  secure  high-school  training  in  private  schools. 

The  State  Assembly  of  August  7,  1907,  passed  a  law  which  made 
possible  the  esablishment  of  a  high  school  in  each  county  of  the 
State.  Under  this  law,  a  high-school  commission,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  the  State  auditor,  and  State  superintendent  of  education, 
was  appointed  to  locate  the  schools. 

The  minimum  requirement  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  county  high  school  has  hitherto  been  five  acres  of  land 
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and  buildings  with  a  valuation  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  These  high 
schools  receive  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $3,000,  and 
additional  funds  for  maintenance  from  county  boards  of  revenue 
and  from  an  enrollment  fee  of  $2.50  per  pupil  for  each  half  year. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  for  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  has  required 
each  school  to  make  available  10  acres  of  land  for  school  project  work, 
to  provide  a  classroom  with  agricultural  laboratory  equipment  worth 
$300,  and  an  annual  sum  of  $50  for  maintenance.  The  agricultural 
teacher  must  meet  certain  requirements  in  training  and  experience, 
and  if  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  teaching  vocational  agriculture 
the  school  is  reimbursed  for  half  of  his  salary  from  Federal  funds. 

Teaching  staff  of  the  cownty  high  schools. — ^The  minimum  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  any  county  high  school  is  three;  but  the 
number  is  largely  determined  by  tiie  income  of  the  given  school. 
For  example,  the  Jefferson  County  high  school  has  a  staff  of  10,  all 
of  whom  are  college  graduates.  The  returns  on  the  questionnaire 
for  these  schools  showed  a  higher  average  training  of  the  faculty  in 
the  county  high  schools  than  in  the  agricultural  schools.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  range  from  $540  to  $2,400.  The  average  salary 
of  teachers  of'academic  subjects  in  the  coimty  high  schools  is  slightly 
above  that  of  the  agricultural  schools. 

VoeaMonal  departmenta  of  agriculture. — ^This  new  work  of  the 
county  high  school  enables  it  to  orient  its  work  more  definitely  with 
agriculture,  the  principal  industry  of  the  State.  The  teacher  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  is  chosen  because  of  his  liking  for  country  life, 
his  demonstrated  ability  in  practical  farming,  his  salutary  influence 
upon  boys  and  young  men  14  to  25  years  of  age,  and  his  special 
qualifications  for  teaching  and  supervising  practical  farm  work. 

The  instructor  of  agriculture  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  and 
efficient  agricultural  training  of  the  pupils  in  his  department.  The 
agricultural  instructor  at  present  is  permitted  to  teach  two  periods 
a  day,  on  an  average,  of  nonagricultural  subjects. 

The  general  influence  of  the  vocational  department  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  would  be  materially  increased  by  the  appointment  of 
an  advisory  committee  composed  of  practical  farmers  from  the  school 
community. 

Enrollment  in  the  county  high  schools. — ^Another  page  gives  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  enrollment  in  the  county  high  schools  and 
the  district  agricultural  schools. 

These  schools  are  organized  as  county  schools,  although  in  most 
cases  they  draw  students  from  two  to  five  different  counties.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  county  high  schools  which  offer  instruction  in 
vocational  agriculture. 
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How  the  comdy  high  achooU  are  located. — The  problem  of  locating 
a  county  high  school  is  much  simpler  than  the  problem  of  locating 
an  agricultural  school.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  con- 
siderations: County  high  schools  have  flourished  best  wherever  they 
have  been  most  successfully  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  county  and  wherever  they  are  easily  accessible  by  reason  of 
good  country  roads.  The  State  board  for  vocational  education  re- 
quires  that  each  county  high  school  provide  10  acres  of  land  in  order 
to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  for  agricultural  instruction.  The  investi- 
gation goes  to  show  that  10  acres  of  land  is  a  handicap  or  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  in  the  development  of  vocational  work.  This  is 
true  because  10  acres  of  land,  or  5  acres  of  land,  is  of  no  value  to 
the  school  unless  there  are  means  provided  for  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  land.  Schools  that  depend  upon  local  fanners  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  school  farm  have  failed.  There  is  no  place 
for  a  school  farm  unless  the  school  provides  adequate  facilities  for 
working  the  land. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Federal  act  for  vocational  education 
the  practical  work  in  agriculture  by  pupils  may  be  studied  at  the 
school  and  put  into  practice  at  their  own  homes  or  at  the  homes  of 
other  practical  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Illustrative 
material  and  practice  work  may  also  be  found  at  neighboring  farms. 

One  high  school  has  a  poultry  plant,  and  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment makes  good  use  of  it.  Another  has  a  greenhouse,  which  is 
operated  by  the  vocational  pupils  without  any  assistance  from  local 
farmers. 

Equipment  of  the  oowniy  high  schools. — ^One  might  expect  a  rad- 
ical difference  in  the  requirements  for  equipment  in  county  high 
schools  and  the  agricultural  schools ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  f ai 
as  laboratory  equipment  for  vocational  work  in  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  the  same. 

The  school  farm. — Unless  the  present  10  acres  required  by  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education  are  utilized  to  better  advantage  than 
at  present,  the  requirement  might  just  as  well  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether. The  reasons  for  this  are  that  farm  products,  methods  of  pro- 
duction, farm  buildings,  and  equipment  may  be  studied  on  farms  in 
the  vicinity  and  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Though  a  high  school 
may  have  a  greenhouse  and  its  agricultural  department  make  good 
use  of  it,  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  excellent  instruction  without  any 
greenhouse  at  the  school,  if  cooperative  relations  are  established  with 
owners  of  greenhouses  in  a  section  where  market  gardening  is  an 
important  branch  of  farming. 

Practice  work  under  economic  conditions  is  proving  better  than 
practice  work  under  school  conditions,  provided  the  practice  work 
in  the  former  case  is  given  proper  educational  value  by  study  at  the 
school,  in  the  greenhouse,  and  elsewhere,  of  all  factors  involved  in 
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the  production  and  marketing  of  greenhouse  crops.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  growing  plants  other  than  those  grown  in  green- 
houses. Efforts  are  being  made  at  some  of  the  schools  to  grow  fruit 
trees  on  the  school  premises,  in  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  vocational 
department.  These  trees  will  afford  practice  work  from  season  to 
season  in  connection  with  the  various  processes  of  propagation,  prun- 
ing, spraying,  thinning,  picking,  packing,  and  marketing.  Fruit 
growers,  live-stock  growers,  and  general  farmers,  however,  are  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  instructors  in  affording  pupils 
practice  work. 

The  vocational  department  of  the  Walker  County  high  school  is 
working  in  cooperation  with  a  project  located  near  the  school  grounds. 
The  aim  of  the  project  is  to  grow  plants  for  the  market.  One  thou- 
sand five  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  are  to  be  bedded  this 
season  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school.  From  these  it  is  expected  to 
grow  approximately  12  to  15  million  potato  plants,  which  will  be 
pulled  and  marketed  largely  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  This 
project  is  operated  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
fimds  with  which  to  purchase  libraries  for  the  schools  in  the  county. 
Similar  work  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  tomatoes,  beans,  etc. 

Jefferson  County  high  school  is  provided  with  a  good  farm  and 
good  equipment.  It  has  secured  pure-bred  live  stock  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  is  in  a  position  now  to  do  creditable  instruction  in  live- 
stock management. 

The  courses  of  study. — ^The  courses  of  study  in  the  county  high 
schools  have  been  outlined  briefly  by  the  department  of  education. 
They  cover  four-year  courses  in  agriculture,  Latin,  modem  languages, 
and  general  science.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  adapting  the 
four-year  course  in  agriculture  to  the  needs  of  part-time  pupils  in 
day  classes  and  to  the  needs  of  adults  in  evening  classes.  The  voca- 
tional course  in  agriculture  is  identical  with  the  course  given  in  the 
agricultural  schools. 

Substitutes  for  home  projects  are  accepted  for  boys  who  have  had 
no  farm  experience.  These  boys,  for  example,  may  be  employed  on 
dairy  farms,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  dairy  classes  and  keep- 
ing records  of  one  or  more  cows  or  one  or  more  crops.  Dairy 
projects  and  substitutes  for  projects  rarely  occupy  the  entire  work 
time  of  the  pupils. 

Farm  shop  work  is  required  in  the  county  high  schools  as  well  as 
in  the  agricultural  schools.  Hotbeds,  cold  frames,  farm  gates, 
poultry  houses,  and  brooders  are  made.  The  agricultural  instructors 
teach  the  boys  a  variety  of  projects  in  farm  shop  work.  The  success 
of  this  phase  of  the  pupils'  training  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  agricultural  instructor. 

A  healthy  indication  that  the  county  high  schools  are  becoming 
genuine  rural  high  schools  is  that  the  largest  enrollment  of  pupils 
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is  in  the  science  course,  with  the  enrolbnent  in  the  vocational  course  as 
second. 

The  study  shows  that  the  county  high  schools  maintain  school 
gardens  in  which  students  of  the  general  science  course  do  all  the 
work  of  preparing  the  soil  and  growing  the  crops.  The  school 
gardens  grow  all  the  common  varieties  of  vegetables  and,  in  some 
cases,  many  varieties  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  This  is  real  seventh- 
grade  work.  The  advantages  of  the  school  garden  may  be  bri^y 
indicated  as  follows:  (1)  It  offers  relief  from  the  routine  of  the 
schoolroom  and  keeps  the  pupil  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight;  (2)  it 
teaches,  in  connection  with  class  and  laboratory  instruction  the  com- 
position and  care  of  soil,  the  best  conditions  of  plant  life,  the  value 
of  fertilizers,  seed  selection,  etc.;  (3)  it  develops  the  sense  of  owner- 
ship and  respect  for  property — ^in  the  care  of  their  own  plats  pupih 
fight  common-plant  enemies  and  learn  that  a  noxious  weed  and  a  neg- 
lected plat  may  make  trouble  for  others;  and  (4)  it  promotes  a  pleas- 
ant avenue  of  communication  between  the  school  and  the  home,  relat- 
ing them  in  a  new  and  living  way,  thereby  strengthening  the  public 
interest  in  the  school. 

Forms  of  comrnivmity  service. — ^A  limited  number  of  returned  ques- 
tionnaires indicate  the  ways  in  which  the  agricultural  teachers  of  the 
county  high  schools  serve  rural  communities.    They  are — 

1.  Spraying  home  orchards  and  pruning  trees  of  patrons  and  other  farmers. 

2.  Assisting  in  planting  of  cover  crops  for  harvesting,  for  grazing,  and  for 
green  manure.  • 

8.  Assisting  in  enlarging  the  enrollment  of  the  school  through  the  agricul- 
tural department 
4.  Assisting  in  beautii^ing  the  grounds  and  campus. 

6.  Assisting  in  supervising  the  home  project  work  of  his  pupila 

e.  Advising  the  farmers  of  the  community  with  their  crops,  fertilizers, 
insect  pests,  crop  rotations,  etc 

7.  Cooperating  with  the  farm  demonstration  agent  and  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent 

The  county  high  schools  are  established  to  care  for  all  the  people. 
Yet  there  is  little  evidence  to  prove  that  they  accomplish  this  end, 
outside  of  the  vocational  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  schools 
should  perform  a  work  broader  and  more  far-reaching  than  the  mere 
hearing  of  recitations.    All  classes  of  citizens  should  be  reached  and 

served  by  them  in  some  way.  In  order  that  these  schools  might  be 
made  to  function  as  real  rural  high  schools  for  the  county  they 
should  engage  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  e2rtension  activities : 

1.  Social. — ^Without  seeming  to  meddle,  the  principal  can  be  in- 
fluential in  procuring  the  best  lectures  and  entertainments  for  the 
town  lyceum  course ;  that  wholesome  educational  pictures  are  secured 
by  the  local  movies;  and  that  no  public  event  shall  pass  without  serv- 
ing to  promote  the  general  educational  interests  of  the  community. 
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2.  Vocational. — County  teachers'  meetings  may  be  held  at  regular 
tunes  in  the  school  buildings  to  promote  professional  training 
The  teachers  of  these  schools  should  pay  frequent  visits  to  rural 
schools,  and  give  demonstrations  of  work  important  to  both  pupils 
and  patrons.  The  entire  resources  of  the  school  should  be  used  to 
improve  education  in  the  county.  Such  activities  as  home  garden- 
ing, milk  testing,  canning  on  the  home  premises,  inoculating  hogs 
against  cholera,  live  stock  judging,  the  spraying  of  trees,  incubating, 
and  other  work  with  poultry,  and  supervised  work  in  agriculture 
at  home  will  bring  school  life,  and  home  and  business  life  into  closer 
union.  This  work  can  be  made  more  successful  by  securing  the  defi- 
nite cooperation  of  rural  teachers.  One  rural  school  might  con- 
centrate its  activities  upon  home  gardening,  another  upon  farm 
carpentry,  another  upon  domestic  science  and  domestic  arts. 

3.  Health  and  sanitation. — ^It  is  especially  suggested  that  the 
county  high  schools  provide  the  country  schools  with  lectures  on  such 
topics  as  Prevention  of  Diseases,  Causes  of  Typhoid,  Care  of  the 
Teeth,  Cleanliness  in  Home  and  Town,  etc.  The  class  work  in  sani- 
tation should  be  so  practical  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school 
grounds  should  be  such  that  the  conditions  at  home,  in  public  build- 
ings, and  on  the  streets  would  be  improved.  These  schools  can  im- 
prove local  conditions  through  clubs,  organizations  for  community 
beautification,  and  general  sanitary  improvement.  An  organized 
campaign  against  the  house  fly,  more  sanitary  stores,  streets,  and 
yards  may  well  start  in  one  of  these  schools. 

Summary  of  comments. — ^Attention  should  be  given  to  strengthen- 
ing the  course  in  agriculture  given  in  the  seventh  grade,  where  this 
grade  is  included  in  the  county  high  schools.  This  may  be  done  by 
securing  seventh  grade  teachers  who  have  had  special  work  in  agri- 
culture and  nature  study.  The  vocational  teacher  of  agriculture  will 
always  be  in  a  position  to  assist  the  seventh  grade  teacher  in  outlining 
the  work  in  nature  study  and  agriculture  and  to  teach,  from  time  to 
time,  lessons  in  agriculture  and  to  organize  the  boys  of  the  seventh 
grade  into  junior  home  project  work.  By  thus  strengthening  the 
seventh  grade  work  in  agriculture,  agriculture  can  be  dropped  as  a 
requirement  in  the  science  course,  and  all  pupils  in  the  coimty  high 
school  should  be  required  either  to  take  the  vocational  course  in  agri- 
culture or  no  agricultural  instruction  at  all. 

In  the  place  of  agriculture  in  the  science  course  as  it  now  stands  the 
first  year  should  be  given  to  general  science,  the  second  year  to  biol- 
og\',  the  third  year  to  physics,  and  the  fourth  year  to  chemistry. 

The  qualifications  set  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education 
for  vocational  teachers  in  county  high  schools  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  vocational  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools.    All  must  be 
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graduates  of  a  four-year  college  course  in  agriculture  with  several 
years  of  farm  experience,  together  with  good  requirements  in  prof es< 
sional  improvement. 

Specialization  among  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture  in  county 
high  schools  is  only  possible  where  the  enrollment  is  large  enough 
to  require  two  or  more  instructors.  As  conditions  now  exist,  choice 
among  candidates  rests  with  the  man  who  is  qualified  to-  teach  the 
major  agricultural  subjects  in  the  four-year  course  as  outlined  by  the 
department  of  education.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  few  capable  instructors  of  this  type.  Not  college  boys  but 
men  of  maturity  are  demanded.  Now  and  then  a  mature  man  who 
is  not  an  agricultural  graduate,  but  who  has  developed  the  right  kind 
of  talent,  both  in  the  sense  of  his  practical  farming  and  in  his  powers 
of  presenting  ideas  in  connection  with  farming,  may  qualify  for  an 
instructorship  in  part-tune  and  evening  class  work. 

For  the  first  time  there  will  be  a  special  summer  course  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for  preparation  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  in  service.  This  summer  work  will  include  techni- 
cal instruction  in  agriculture  and  shop  work,  together  with  special 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools. 
This  kind  of  preparation  is  probably  most  needed  by  agricultural 
teachers  in  service  at  the  present  time. 

Specific  recornanendcUions. — ^A  casual  reading  of  this  section  shows 
that  the  district  agricultural  schools  are  not  living  up  to  the  specific 
work  for  which  they  were  established.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
serving  in  exactly  the  same  capacity  as  are  the  county  high  schools. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  these  schools  be  disposed  of  in 
the  following  manner: 

1.  Maintain  hereafter  only  six  agricultural  schools  of  secondary 
rank,  to  be  located  at  strategic  centers  over  the  State  as  a  whole, 
which  location  may  be  at  present  schools  or  at  new  sites. 

2.  Give  these  schools  an  annual  State  support  of  not  less  than 
$20,000  per  annmn  for  each  school  and  reorganize  them  as  genuine 
secondary  agricultural  schools. 

3.  The  State  aid  to  county  high  schools  should  be  increased  to  a 
minimum  of  $4,000,  provided  that  no  such  school  shall  hereafter 
receive  any  aid  from  the  State  which  is  not  duplicated  dollar  for 
dollar  from  county  or  local  funds.  More  than  $8,000  a  year  is 
needed  to  make  these  schools  strong  and  effective  county  high  schools. 

4.  While  of  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  other  State-supported 
district  agricultural  schools  and  county  high  schools  discussed  in 
the  present  chapter,  it  is  recommended  here  that  the  annual  State 
appropriation  to  the  Northeast  Alabama  Agricultural  Institute,  at 
Lineville,  be  discontinued  and  the  school  property  turned  back  to 
the  local  community.  This  is  so  recommended  because  the  school  is 
purely  local  and  in  no  sense  serves  the  State. 


Chapter  XIL 
THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  OF  ALABAMA. 


Definition  of  city  schools, — ^A  city  in  the  State  of  Alabama  is  an 
incorporated  town  having  2,000  or  more  inhabitants.  It  was  so  de- 
fined by  the  supreme  court  some  years  ago,  and  the  definition  has 
been  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  school  law.  A  town  may 
at  any  time  take  its  own  census  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
entitled  to  this  classification. 

Under  this  definition  there  are  46  cities  in  Alabama.  Each  one  of 
these  was  personally  visited  and  its  schools  inspected  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  survey  committee.  The  cities  differ  largely  in  size, 
industry,  environment,  and  rate  of  growth. 

Birmingham  for  example  has  200,000  inhabitants  and  employs  621 
teachers,  while  Bridgeport,  at  the  entrance  to  Sequachee  Valley,  has 
but  five  white  teachers  and  one  colored. 

The  diversity  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  cities  is  an  element 
very  materially  affecting  conditions  in  the  schools.  Birmingham  led 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  country  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  its 
population  between  1900  and  1910,  as  shown  by  the  census  figures  of 
those  years.  In  Sheffield,  and  in  Anniston,  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled  within  the  past  two  years,  due  largely  to  governmental 
activities  during  the  war,  while  in  several  other  cities  there  has  been 
very  rapid  growth.  Quite  naturally,  it  has  been  hard  for  these  cities 
to  increase  their  school  buildings  'and  school  revenue  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  keep  pace  with  this  rapid  increase  in  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  city  lives  all  alone 
in  a  large  brick  building  which  a  receding  boom  left  without  other 
occupants. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  there  are  a  number  of  places 
in  Alabama  not  classified  as  cities  although  they  have  more  inhabi- 
tants than  many  of  the  places  already  so  classified.  Fairfield,  for  in- 
stance, is  said  to  have  9,000  inhabitants.  Muscle  Shoals  has  perhaps 
20,000  people  in  its  district,  but  it  is  organized  as  a  Government  ord- 
nance reservation,  with  schools  in  no  way  under  State  control. 
Numerous  mill  and  factory  districts  do  not  incorporate  as  cities, 
although  they  have  the  necessary  number  of  people.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  object  seems  to  be  either  to  evade  taxation  or  to  avoid 
State  control. 
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City  school  hoards. — ^The  cities  of  tW  State  differ  as  much  in  the 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  their  schools  as  they  do  in  size,  industries, 
environment,  or  rate  of  growth.  The  relation  of  the  cities  to  the 
State  in  school  matters,  however,  is  largely  the  same.  Birmingham, 
Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  have  largely  the  same  relationship  to 
the  State  school  system  as  have  Prattville,  Bridgeport,  or  Sylacauga. 
In  each  instance  city  school  affairs  are  entrusted  to  a  school  board 
of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  city  commissioners,  if  the  city  is 
under  the  commission  form  of  government,  or  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  if  that  form  of  government  prevails.  They  are  appointed 
from  the  city  at  large  for  a  term  of  five  years,  the  term  of  one  mem- 
ber expiring  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

While  the  law  in  the  case  is  the  same  for  all  cities,  in  practice  there 
are  several  modifications.  Part  of  them  are  caused  by  special  char- 
ters and  some  are  merely  matters  of  practice.  For  instance,  the  city 
of  Mobile  is  by  charter  coincident  in  territory  with  the  county  of 
Mobile,  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned.  Its  county  board  and  its 
city  board  are  one  and  the  same. 

Prattville,  one  of  the  smallest  cities  in  the  State,  has  the  largest 
school  board,  the  number  of  its  members  being  18.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  city  school  there  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  acad- 
emy, as  in  many  other  places  in  the  South.  The  academy  had  a 
board  of  13  members,  the  places  being  filled  by  heredity.  When  the 
building  passed  into  the  control  of  the  city,  5  new  members  were 
added.  The  other  13  continue  to  hold  office  with  the  principle  of 
heredity  still  in  force.  These  18  men  are  said  to  meet  regularly 
twice  each  year.  Similarly,  Selma  has  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
11  members.  Several  cities  have  a  quasi  official  board  of  colored 
members  for  their  colored  schools.  Bridgeport,  on  the  other  hand, 
reports  no  school  board  at  all.  Sbhool  affairs  are  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  city  aldermen,  with  the  mayor  as  president. 

Wide  diversity  exists  as  to  school-board  practices.  In  the  larger 
places  the  board  meets  regularly  each  month  and  keeps  systematic 
records  of  proceedings.  In  some  smaller  places  they  seldom  meet 
and  appear  to  keep  no  minutes  whatever. 

Under  the  Alabama  State  law  the  city  board  of  education  has  very 
little  real  authority.  It  can  elect  a  superintendent  and  teachers,  and 
regulate  the  internal  workings  of  the  school  if  it  so  desires,  but  be- 
yond this  it  can  do  little.  The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  by  the 
State.  Most  of  the  textbooks  in  the  elementary  schools  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  textbook  board,  and  are  uniform  throughout 
the  State.  The  city  board  gets  its  State  and  county  money  from  the 
county  board  and  its  city  money  through  the  city  commissioners. 
It  can  not  buy  a  school  site  or  erect  a  school  building  without  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  city  commissioners. 
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These  limitations  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  separate  head- 
ings. However,  the  conmiittee  very  strongly  recommends  that  the 
State  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  very  greatly  increase  the  powers 
and  duties  of  city  school  boards.  Specific  recommendations  on  this 
subject  ai*e  made  elsewhere. 

City  school  -fincmcea, — ^The  financial  support  of  city  schools  in 
Alabama  comes  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  State  school  fund. 

2.  The  county  school  fund. 

3.  The  general  city  tax. 

4.  The  special  city  school  tax. 

5.  Fees  charged  for  attendance  upon  school,  variously  desig- 

nated as  tuition,  matriculation,  or  incidental  fees. 

6.  Subscriptions  or  other  gifts  made  by  patrons  or  other  friends 

of  the  schools. 

Taking  these  in  their  order,  the  following  explanations  may  be 
made : 

1.  The  State,  school  fv/nd  consists  chiefly  of  what  is  known  as  the 
3-mill  tax,  supplemented  by  certain  miscellaneous  funds  and  by  cer- 
tain special  appropriations  made  by  the  State  legislature,  amounting 
ordinarily  to  about  $500,000  each  year.  The  State  superintendent 
apportions  this  fund  to  the  various  county  boards  of  education  upon 
a  strictly  per  capita  basis  of  census  enumeration  of  children,  includ- 
ing white  and  black  alike.  The  county  boards  of  education  in  turn 
apportion  the  money  between  the  county  schools  and  the  cities.  The 
law  makes  it  the  duty  of  these  boards  to  so  distribute  these  funds  that 
the  districts  ''may  have  a  school  term  of  approximately  the  same 
length." 

This  leaves  to  the  county  boards  of  education  considerable  latitude 
*  as  to  this  redistribution.  As  a  result,  practices  differ  widely  in  the 
different  counties.  Some  boards  distribute  these  funds  on  a  per 
capita  basis  as  shown  by  the  school  census  enumeration.  If  they  see 
fit,  they  may  distribute  it  upon  the  basis  of  total  net  enrollment  in 
the  schools,  or  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  In  some 
cases  they  appear  to  make  merely  the  best  guess  they  can  as  to  what 
distribution  will  best  answer  the  purposes  of  the  law.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  they  "  give  the  county  schools  what  they  need  or 
must  have,  and  the  city  schools  what  is  left."  In  Montgomery 
County,  on  the  other  hand,  the  county  board  gives  to  the  city  board 
the  State  fund  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  census  enumeration  and  in 
addition  gives  it  half  the  county  fund.  The  very  uncertainty  of  this- 
process  tends  to  bring  city  board  and  county  board  into  antagonism 
and  to  increase  mutual  suspicion. 

In  any  event,  the  distribution  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 
board.    The  city  board  may  present  its  claims  and  may  argue  its. 
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case,  but  in  the  end  it  must  take  what  the  county  board  gives  it. 
However  greatly  the  county  board  may  desire  to  do  the  best  thing, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  it  may  change  its  mind  as  to  what 
that  is.  As  a  result,  the  city  board  has  no  way  to  tell  from  year  to 
year  what  amount  it  will  receive  from  the  State.  Even  when  the 
time  comes  to  make  contract  with  the  teachers  for  the  coming  year, 
the  city  board  is  still  unable  to  find  out  even  approximately  how 
much  money  it  will  receive  from  the  State.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  situation  are  obvious. 

2.  The  county  school  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  which 
may  be  levied  for  school  purposes  by  vote  of  the  people  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  county  up  to  4  mills.  Of  this 
amount,  a  1  mill  tax  may  be  levied  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
people  and  a  3  mill  tax  by  majority  vote.  This  sum  is  supplemented 
by  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes,  and  certain  other  funds.  The  entire  county 
school  tax  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  county  school  board  and  is 
distributed  by  them.  The  distribution  of  this  fund  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  county  board,  just  as  is  the  distribution  of  the  State 
fund,  and  is  attended  with  the  same  difficulties  and  the  same  degr^ 
of  uncertainty. 

3.  Each  city  in  the  State  may  by  vote  of  its  citizens  levy  a  general 
dty  tax  up  to  5  mills,  for  general  city  purposes,  including  those  of 
the  schools.  From  this  the  city  commissioners  may  give  to  the  school 
whatever  sum  they  desire  to  give  or  feel  that  they  can  spare  for 
school  purposes  after  the  other  expenses  of  the  city  government  have 
been  met.  Gadsden  by  special  charter  levies  a  10  mill  tax,  of  which 
2^  mills  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  the  State  superintendent's  report 
for  the  year  1917-18  and  shows  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
cities  of  the  State  expended  upon  their  city  schools,  with  the  per ' 
capita  of  such  expenditure  for  every  pupil  enrolled  during  the  year 
and  also  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance : 


Table  42. — Expenditures  hp  the  cities  for  schooU, 


cities. 


Alabama  City.. 

Albany 

Alexander  City. 

Andalusia 

Annlston 

Atmorc  * 

Attalla 

Bessemer 

BIrmintrham..., 

Brewton 

Bridceport " 

Cullman 


\ 


Total  net 
enrollment. 


1,180 

1,562 

735 

720 

3,480 


728 
4,100 
30, 287 
578 
360 
r>02 


Average 
attendance. 


310 
2,524 
20,977 
563 
143 
400 


Total  cost 
of  mainte- 
nance. 


110,915 

24,613 

9,810 

11,231 

38,714 


8,631 
59,K32 
623,980 
9,083 
2,833 
8,032 


Cost  per 

capita  on 

enrollment. 


11.86 
14.50 
30.60 
15.71 
17.87 
16.00 


Cost  per 
capit*  based 
on  average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


$16.57 
25^36 

Sl.S 

3a> 

16.01 


27.  $4 
23. » 
29l73 
16.  IJ 
191^* 

aaoo 


Not  listed  as  city,  1916-17. 


« Figures  for  1916-17. 
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Table  42. — Expenditures  hy  cities  for  schools — Continued. 


Cities. 


Decstnr 

DemopoUs.... 

Dothan. 

Enterprise.... 

FuCaiua 

Florala 

Floreooe 

Gadsden 

Girard 

Greensboro... 

Greenville 

Huntsrille.... 
Jacksonville.. 

Jasper 

Lanett , 

iCarion 

Mobile 

Montpomery.. 

Opelika. 

Ozark 

Phoenix 

Piedmont 

Pratt  viUe 

Roanoke 

RnsseUviUe... 

Selma 

Sheffield 

Sylacauga 

Talladega...  J. 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa.... 
Toscumbia..., 

Tuskegee 

Union  Springs 

Total... 


Total  net 
enrollment. 


Averafi^e 
attendance. 


717 

538 

1,622 

498 

722 

524 

1,445 

2,794 

679 

291# 

580 

1,518 

318 

649 

1,527 

324 

7,339 

6,151 

902 

634 

504 

450 

672 

929 

308 

2,221 

1,002 

478 

1,155 

1,250 

2,363 

781 

342 

497 


86,956 


685 
463 

1,092 
379 
400 
269 
640 

1,768 
386 
215 
437 

1,035 
211 
402 

I.ISO 
222 

5,390 

4,  no 

629 
4S0 
341 
285 
562 
576 
219 

1,708 
716 
278 
793 
726 

1,411 
597 
216 
346 


Total  cost 
of  mainte- 
nance. 


61,687 


$13,392 

10.185 

27,731 

5,500 

8,940 

6,987 

16,995 

34,611 

10,118 

5,208 

9,039. 

25,735 

5,542 

8,719 

22,165 

6,998 

s 209, 100 

127,270 

16,461 

7,705 

6,702 

6,489 

6,452 

11,907 

4,017 

45,769 

10,848 

5,353 

16,599 

22,662 

39,195 

11,279 

6,110 

11,372 


1,589,104 


Cost  per 

capita  on 

enrollment. 


$18.67 
18.92 
17.09 
11.04 
12.39 
13.33 
11.76 
12.38 
14.90 
17.87 
15.57 
16.95 
17.42 
13.43 
14.51 
21.60 
2K.49 
20.69 
18.25 
12-15 
13.29 
14.42 
9.60 
12.81 
13.04 
20.60 
10.83 
11.20 
14.36 
18.13 
16.58 
14.44 
14.95 
22.88 


Cost  per 

capita  based 

on  average 

daily  at- 

tendance. 


18.27 


$22.89 
22.00 
26.40 
14.51 
20.32 
25.96 
26.55 
19.57 
26.22 
24.20 
20.68 
24.86 
26.26 
21.68 
18.78 
31.  .')2 
38.79 
27.02 
26.17 
16.05 
19.66 
22.77 
11.48 
20.67 
18.84 
26.70 
15.15 
19.25 
20.93 
31.21 
27.78 
18.89 
23.66 
32.87 


24.74 


>  Includes  a  bond  of  about  $50,000. 

4.  Each  city  may  by  vote  of  its  citizens  levy  a  special  city  tax  up 
to  3  mills  to  be  used  exclusively  for  city  school  purposes.  This, 
however,  can  not  be  done  until  after  the  county  has  already  voted 
upon  itself  a  county  school  tax  of  3  mills.  The  purpose  of  this  latter 
restriction  is  evident.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  a  wealthy  district 
in  the  county  from  voting  upon  itself  a  tax  adequate  to  support  its 
own  schools  and  then  voting  down  the  county  tax  in  which  the  rural 
schools  would  share.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  however,  for  a  city 
to  vote  for  the  county  tax  and  yet  have  this  tax  defeated  by  the 
voters  of  the  rural  districts.  In  Autauga  County  this  actually 
happened.  In  such  an  event  the  city  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
taxing  itself  for  the  support  of  its  own  schools.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  noted  that  when  a  city  desires  to  vote  upon  taxing  itself  for  school 
purposes,  it  is  the  county  board  of  revenue  that  must  call  the  election. 

According  to  records  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
education  up  to  October  1, 1918,  only  6  out  of  the  46  cities  in  the  State 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  of  levying  a  special  city 
school  tax.  Some  others  have  voted  the  tax  since  that  time,  and  a 
few  others  have  called  elections.  The  smallness  of  this  number  is 
significant.    Some  reasons  for  it  will  be  discussed  later. 
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5.  It  is  the  common  practice  in  the  smaller  cities  of  Alabama  to 
charge  the  children  who  attend  the  schools  certain  fees  for  that 
pri\41ege,  variously  known  as  matricvZation,  incidental,  or  tviti/yn 
fees.  These  names  appear  to  designate  differences  in  amount  rather 
than  differences  in  principle.  Some  cities  distinguish  between  that 
portion  of  the  school  year  known  as  the  "  free  term  "  and  that  known 
as  the  "pay  term."  For  the  former  they  charge  "matriculation 
fees "  and  for  the  latter  "  tuition  fees."  The  term  incidental  fee 
seems  to  signify  that,  while  no  charge  is  made  for  the  instruction, 
there  is  a  charge  for  the  supplies,  the  janitor  service,  etc.  Some- 
times the  fees  charged  apply  only  to  \iigh-school  pupils,  but  usually 
to  all  pupils.  Sometimes  they  apply  to  only  a  portion  of  the  term, 
but  more  frequently  to  the  entire  term,  including  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory attendance.  These  fees  range  in  amount  from  the  "  nominal 
fee"  of  $1  per  term  to  the  considerable  amount  of  $5  per  month 
charged  in  some  high  schools. 

Table  2  shows  the  total  amount  received  by  each  city  in  Alabama 
during  the  school  year  1917-18,  as  shown  in  the  State  superintendent's 
annual  report  for  that  year,  with  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  collected 
by  the  school,  and  the  percentage  of  such  amount  upon  the  total 
school  receipts  for  the  year. 

Table  43. — Total  amounts  received  by  cities  for  school  purposes — Tuition  fees. 

"  "~  i  i 


Cities. 


Alabama  City.. 

Albany 

Alexander  City. 

Andalusia 

Anniston 

Atmore» 

AtU'la 

Bessemer 

Birmingham . . . 

Brewton 

Bridgeport'.... 

Cullman 

Dfcatiir 

DemoDOlis 

Dnhan 

Fnf^rprise 

Eufaula 

Florala 

Florence 

Gadsden 

Oirard 

Greensboro 

Oreen\ille 


Total 
receipts. 


SIO,  195 
24.988 
10,702 
12,371 
39,564 


Receipts 

from 

pupils' 

tuition. 


$9,052 
3,148 
1,W3 
5,416 


9,?68 

86,918 

672,918 

9,083 

3,433 

8,082 

15,737 

10.185 

27.731 

5.500 

9,025 

7,295 

17,233 

36,442 

10,118 

5,208 

9,039 


2,3'>0 

380 

2,490 

2,000 


Rat  io  of 
tuition  to 

total 
receipts. 


P(T  cent. 


29 
13 
14 


25 


22' 


.44 
.37 


1,171 
1,240 

43.5 

11,677 

2.300 

1,500 

P37 
2,473 
1,491 
1,537 
1,583 
2.314 


14 

8 

4 

42 

42 

17 

13 

14 

4 

15 

30 

26 


Cities. 


Himtsville .... 
Ja'^ks-nvllle... 

Jasper 

Lanett 

Mart  n 

M  bile 

Montg  -mery . . 

Opelika 

Oiark 

Pheonix.. 

Pi'^dm^nt 

Prattx-ile 

R?anoke 

RuswUvi'le . . . 

Selma 

Sheflleld 

Svlacauija 

Tallade^ 

Troy 

Tusoaloo^a  — 
Tuscumbia — 

Tuskegee 

Union  Springs. 


Total 
leceipts. 


127,735 

5,542 

8,754 

25,665 

6,998 

215,310 

146, 139 

16.461 

7,775 

6,702 

6,489 

6.452 

14,071 

4,017 

4.'>.88l 

11,690 

5,353 

16,715 

60,162 

40,209 

11,679 

5,110 

11,409 


Receipts    Ratio  of 


from 
pupils' 
tuition. 


$4,190 

642 

3,214 


972 

10,611 

567 

3.271 

3,400 

2,070 

770 

1,554 

5,011 

1,617 

.  7,480 

87 

1,897 


tullksito 

total 
receipts. 


PercmL 
15 
12 
38 


14 
5 

20" 

44 

31 

12 

24 

36 

40 

16 


35 


.7S 


'"i6,i«* 

25*" 

1,190 

23 

1  Not  listed  as  city  in  1917-18. 


■  Data  for  1916-17. 


6.  Sometimes  when  public  funds  are  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  people  interested  in  the  school  will  make  subscriptions 
of  numey  to  be  used  in  supplementing  the  public  funds.  In  some 
instances,  buildings  have  been  erected  through  the  generosity  of 
individuals  or  corporations.    So  long  as  private  funds  are  used 
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wholly  for  public  purposes,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  depended 
upon  to  take  the  place  of  public  funds,  but  only  to  supplement  them, 
they  are  actually  helpful  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Some  underlying  principles. — ^Wliatever  differences  of  opinion 
there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  distributing  public 
funds  for  public  schools,  the  following  general  principles  would 
seem  to  be  self-evident : 

1.  All  children,  whether  in  city  or  country,  should  have  equal 
opportunity  for  education. 

2.  State  or  National  aid  should  be  apportioned  to  communities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  communities  to  do  as  much  as  they 
can  for  themselves.  .It  should  not  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
pauperize  the  community  or  to  penalize  it  for  helping  itself. 

3.  There  should  be  at  least  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  school  funds.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
definite,  even  though  a  small  amount  of  money,  than  to  have  the 
mere  possibility  of  obtaining  a  larger  sum.  * 

4.  Every  child  of  school  age  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  I'eceive  free 
of  any  charge  such  instruction  as  is  suited  to  his  age  and  develop- 
ment. 

5.  The  State  should  adopt  a  definite  policy  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  Negro  children  and  the  apportionment  of  funds  for 
them. 

Application  of  these  principles. — While  these  general  principles 
would  seem  to  be  so  clear  as  to  be  self-evident,  the  application  of 
them  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner  may  not  be  so  clear.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  made  by  way  of  application  of  these  princi- 
ples: 

1.  The  method  of  apportioning  State  school  funds  is  a  State- wide 
question  and  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  method  of  distribution 
should  in  the  first  place  be  definite  and  clear-cut  and  should  not  be 
left  merely  to  the  judgment  of  the  county  board  or  any  other  official 
body,  no  matter  how  honest  or  how  intelligent. 

2.  As  to  the  principle  that  State  or  National  aid  should  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  communities  to  do  the  most  they  can 
for  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  instances  the  present  prac- 
tice works  in  exactly  the  opposite  way.  The  real  reason  why  only 
6  out  of  the  46  cities  of  the  State  had  last  October  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  special  support  of  their 
schools  was  that  in  some  instances  cities  feared  that  if  they  taxed 
themselves  the  amount  of  State  and  county  money  received  would 
be  reduced  or  withdrawn  altogether.  Whether  or  not  their  fears 
were  well  grounded,  it  is  at  least  undeniable  that  county  boards  could 
reduce  or  withdraw  these  funds  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so.    This 
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is  now  done  in  one  case.  In  other  words,  a  city  progressive  enough 
to  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  its  own  schools  was  penalized  by  hay- 
ing State  and  county  aid  withdrawn  or  reduced. 

8.  As  to  the  matter  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  amount  of  school 
funds  available,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  absolutely  not 
one  dollar  which  the  city  board  of  education  may  count  upon  as  avail- 
able for  running  its  schools  without  first  appealing  to  some  other 
official  body.  The  city  school  board  receives  from  State  and  county 
school  funds  only  such  amount  as  the  county  boards  see  fit  or  deem 
wise  to  give.  Before  they  can  use  the  general  city  fund  they  must 
ask  for  and  obtain  it  from  the  city  commissioners.  The  special 
dty  school  tax  can  not  be  levied  unless  the  county  has  already  taxed 
itself  3  mills  for  school  purposes,  and  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  levied 
by  the  county.  Even  then  the  county  board  of  revenue  must  be 
asked  to  call  this  election.  The  collection  of  tuition  fees  is  impossible 
unless  the  patrons  see  fit  to  pay  them. 

This  situation  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  city  school  board 
to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a  really  systematic  or  businesslike  way.  No 
individual  can  properly  plan  his  expenditures  or  business  firm  op- 
erate its  business  intelligently  without  some  idea  of  its  probable 
revenues.  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a  business 
successfully  is  to  have  a  budget  available  for  expenditure  and  then  to 
expend  it  in  the  best  and  most  systematic  manner  possible.  One  can 
not  plan  any  expenditure  intelligently  without  having  at  least  some 
idea  as  to  his  income;  yet  this  is  exactly  what  city  school  boards  in 
Alabama  under  present  conditions  are  required  to  undertake. 

4.  The  fact  that  every  child  of  school  age  is  entitled  to  attend 
school  without  any  charge  carries  with  it  its  own  obvious  suggestion. 
Needless  to  say  no  school  can  properly  be  classed  as  a  free  school  or 
public  school  if  there  is  any  money  charge  whatever  for  admittance 
or  attendi^nce.  While  the  practice  of  charging  fees  is  more  conunon 
in  the  smaller  cities,  it  is  sometimes  found  among  cities  not  so  snuiU. 
It  is  commonly  said  by  way  of  justification  that  these  fees  are  not 
charged  when  the  money  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  charge  fees  than  to  close  the  schools.  However, 
when  a  city  has  not  taxed  itself  as  far  as  the  law  allows  it  can  not 
truly  be  said  to  have  done  all  it  can  to  provide  free  schools  for  its 
children.  It  is  quite  commonly  recognized  thi^t  the  charging  of  fees 
for  attendance  upon  free  schools  is  contrary  at  least  to  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  although  certain  Alabama  courts  have  held  that  the  charging 
of  an  incidental  fee  does  not  violate  the  letter  if  expended  for  inci- 
dentals. The  fact  that  most  schools  charging  such  fees  keep  what  is 
known  as  a  "  free  list "  or  "  charity  list "  of  children  supposedly  too 
poor  to  pay  for  their  own  schooling  would  seem,  if  anything,  to  make 
matters  worse.    It  tends  to  degrade  the  idea  of  a  public  school  to 
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that  of  a  charitable  institution,  and  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  pauper  school  in  certain  of  the  States,  Public 
schools  for  the  poor  only  are  certainly  not  democratic  and  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century.  Communities 
should  provide  from  public  funds  the  money  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools,  and  the  collection  of  fees  for  attendance  upon 
public  schools,  if  not  now  a  violation  of  law,  should  be  made  one  by 
plain  unequivocal  legislative  enactment. 

5.  The  consideration  of  a  distant  financial  policy  in  the  matter  of 
Negro  children  opens  up  a  very  large  subject  and  involves  many  ques- 
tions. The  State  is  spending  far  less  money  per  capita  for  its  Negro 
children  than  for  its  white  children.  So  long  as  this  policy  is  con- 
tinued there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  distribution  of 
State  and  county  funds  for  Negro  children.  As  one  citizen  of  Ala- 
bama expressed  it, "  You  ought  not  to  give  a  city  money  for  its  Negro 
children  unless  it  is  going  to  expend  that  money  in  educating  them." 
The  whole  question  of  Negro  education  in  the  South  is  a  complicated 
one.  It  will  be  discussed  further  on  in  this  report,  under  a  separate 
heading. 

That  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  are  not  as  a  rule  receiving  the 
financial  support  which  they  should  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 
It  gives  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  schools  of  various  cities  in 
the  Union  on  the  per  capita  basis  of  total  net  enrollment,  and  also 
upon  that  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools.  Night  school 
enrollment  and  expenditure  are  excluded  irom  the  totals  given.  The 
cities  used  are  taken  from  various  portions  of  the  Union  for  purposes 
of  comparison : 

TABifi  44. — EnroUmetU,  attendance,  and  expenditure  for  pUbUo  schools  for  year 

1917-18. 


Cities. 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Scrantcn,  Pa 

Cambrldpei  Mass.. 

Akron,  Ohio 

PeorIa,ni 

T«rre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Topeka,  Kans 

Me  Keesport,  Pa. . . 
Berkeley,  Calif.... 
MontKomerT,  Ala . 
Woonsocket.B.I. 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Atlanta.  Oa 

San  Antonio.  Tex. 
LoalsTllle,K7.... 


Population, 
1910. 


150,355 

133,685 

120,867 

104,839 

69,0671 

66,950 

68,157 

51,521 

43,684 

42,094 

40,434 

38,136 

38,125 

33,062 

154,839 

96,615 

259,000 


Total  net 

Averare 

enrollment, 

daUy 

1917-18. 

attenduice. 

30,506 

24,933 

30,946 

21,302 

24,984 

19,807 

15,359 

13,652 

26,633 

23,863 

12,528 

9,313 

12,885 

9,955 

7,878 

5,646 

8,405 

6,501 

8,488 

6,884 

10,611 

7,336 

6,151 

4,447 

4,746 

3,626 

5,298 

4,118 

28,569 

25,563 

23,401 

15,531 

30,141 

22,767 

Total 

corrent 

expenses. 


$1,597,215 
638,178 
886,351 
767,203 
878,649 
480,461 
495,863 
176,811 
397,004 
307,521 
533,981 
119,220 
159,642 
182,990 
915,000 
674,063 
987,880 


Per  capita 
cost  based 

on 
enrollment. 


Per  capita 
cost  based 
on  average 

daily 
attendance. 


$49.41 
20.62 
35.48 
49.95 
32.99 
3&35 
38.48 
22.44 
47.23 
36.23 
5a32 
19.38 
83.64 
34.54 
32.03 
28.83 
32.77 


$6a45 
29.96 
44.55 
56.20 
36.83 
51.59 
49.81 
31.33 
6L07 
44.67 
7X79 
36.81 
44.08 
44.44 
35.80 
43.44 
43.41 


1  Not  indadlog  night  schools. 

The  significance  of  this  table  is  obvious.    If  Omaha,  Neba.,  finds  it 
necessary  to  pay  $58.43  for  each  pupil  in  its  elementary  schools  and 
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$86.64  for  each  pupil  in  its  high  school,  or  $60.4.5  for  each  pupil  in 
all  its  schools,  surely  Birmingham,  Ala.,  of  approximately  the  same 
population  as  Omaha,  must  need  more  money  for  its  schools  when 
it  is  only  expending  $25.63  for  pupils  in  its  elementary  schools,  $59.21 
for  each  pupil  in  its  high  school,  and  $29.96  for  each  pupil  in  all 
its  schools. 

After  all,  however,  the  question  of  the  exact  method  of  apportion- 
ing money,  important  though  it  is,  is  of  distinctly  secondary  impor- 
tance in  trying  to  solve  the  financial  problem  of  the  city  schools.  The 
really  significant  fact  is  that  there  is  not  in  the  aggregate  enough 
money  to  go  around.  In  such  a  case  the  best  possible  method  of  dis- 
tribution will  still  fail  to  make  a  little  money  do  the  work  of  more. 

If  Topeka,  Kans.,  finds  it  necessary  to  pay  $56.66  for  every  pupil  in 
its  elementary  schools,  $71.30  for  every  pupil  in  its  high  schools,  and 
$61.07  for  every  pupil  in  all  its  schools,  then  certainly  Mobile,  Ala., 
with  approximately  the  same  population,  needs  more  money  for  its 
schools,  when  it  is  only  expending  $25.46  for  every  pupil  in  its  ele- 
mentary schools,  $40.51  for  every  pupil  in  its  high  school,  and  $31.32 
for  every  pupil  throughout  its  schools. 

An  extreme  of  contrast  is  shown  when  we  notice  that  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  expends  $63,54  for  every  elementary  school  pupil,  $108.G4  for 
every  high-school  pupil,  and  $72.72  for  every  pupil  in  the  schools; 
while  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  city  of  approximately  the  same  popula- 
tion, only  expends  $21.51  on  every  elementary  school  pupil,  $49.31 
on  every  high-school  pupil,  and  $26.81  on  every  pupil  throughout 
the  schools.  Certainly  these  figures  show  that  Montgomery  needs  to 
spend  more  money  for  its  schools. 

All  the  figures  above  quoted  are  based  upon  average  daily  attend- 
ance; A  comparative  study  of  the  entire  table  given  will  certainly 
strengthen  the  belief  that  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  are  not  receiv- 
ing anything  like  as  much  financial  support  as  they  should  receive^ 
or  as  other  cities  of  similar  size  elsewhere  are  receiving. 

Recommendations  for  increasing  appropriations  for  school  pur- 
poses. — As  to  the  way  in  which  Alabama  cities  may  secure  more 
money  for  their  schools,  your  committee  submits  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  Every  Alabama  city  that  really  desires  good  schools  should 
avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  those  sources  of  financial  support  which 
are  now  open  under  the  law.  In  other  words,  every  such  city  that 
has  not  already  done  so  should  tax  itself  to  the  full  extent  of  the  3 
mills  allowed  by  law  as  a  special  city  school  tax.  If  conditions  can 
be  so  changed  that  in  voting  for  such  a  tax  a  city  will  feel  that  it 
does  not  run  the  risk  of  being  penalized  by  having  its  State  and 
county  funds  reduced  or  withdrawn,  it  is  believed  that  a  general 
campaign  for  special  city  taxes  will  be  made  in  the  cities  of  Alabama. 
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2.  If  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law  will  not  suffice  to  give  tlie 
cities  as  much  money  as  is  needed  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
or  as  much  as  is  being  expended  by  similar  cities  elsewhere,  then 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  provide  more. 

This  is  a  State-wide  problem  and  is  treated  elsewhere.  The  con- 
stitution of  Alabama  provides  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  a 
fair  estimate  of  its  cash  value,  while  a  legislative  enactment  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  taxed  at  60  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  statistics 
show  that  it  is  actually  taxed  at  about  22  per  cent  of  its  taxable 
value. 

To  raise  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  money  for  the 
schools  as  is  now  being  raised,  it  would  be  necessary  merely  to  follow 
the  State  law,  and  to  raise  four  and  one-half  times  as  much,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  follow  the  constitutional  provision. 

T?ie  superintendent  of  city  schools. — ^Each  city  school  board  elects 
a  superintendent  of  city  schools.  In  the  smaller  cities  where  there 
is  perhaps  only  one  building  for  white  pupils  and  one  for  colored,  the 
superintendent  usually  teaches  one  or  more  classes  and  is  in  reality 
merely  a  supervising  principal.  In  the  very  smallest  cities  he  usually 
teaches  the  entire  school  day  and  is  merely  a  kind  of  head  teacher. 

Salaries  paid  to  city  superintendents  vary  from  $850  to  $5,000.  In 
the  largest  city  of  the  State,  the  superintendent  is  paid  $5,000  a 
year.  In  Mobile  the  superintendent  of  city  and  county  jointly  is 
paid  $3,300.  In  the  third  city  in  the  State,  the  superintendent  is 
paid  $3,000.  One  city  of  moderate  size  last  year  raised  the  salary  of 
its  superintendent  from  $1,800  to  $2,400.  The  lowest  salary  quoted 
in  the  State  superintendent's  report  for  1917-18,  $850  per  year,  is 
paid  to  the  superintendent  in  a  town  employing  10  white  and  5 
colored  teachers. 

The  State  school  law  has  very  little  to  say  by  way  of  defining  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Section  1354  reads  as 
follows : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  elect  n  superintendent  of 
schools,  fix  his  term  of  office  and  salary,  and  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 
Tne  superintendent  shall  be  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties,  which  shall  be  payable  to  said  city,  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  not  less  than  $3,000,  with  surety  or  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  the  bond  to  be  filed  with  the,  clerk  of  the  city  or  town.  The 
superintendent  may  be  elected  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  and  if  so  elected 
his  bond  shall  stand  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as 
clerk  as  well  as  superintendent,  however  conditioned.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of 

the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  to  keep  lull  and  correct  detailed  account  of 
all  money  received  and  expended.     The  superintendent  shall  attend  to  the 

rakint;  of  the  school  census,  which  shall  be  taken  In  the  month  of  April  of  each 

odd  year,  and  it  shaU  be  his  duty  to  make  complete  and  accurate  reports  of 

the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  education  of  the  State. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  duties  specifically 
assigned  to  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  by  the  statute  are  the 
duty  of  taking  the  census  ajid  certain  strictly  clerical  lines  of  work. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  however,  executive  duties  are  dele- 
gated to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  most  of  the  larger  places 
of  the  State  the  superintendent  is  recognized  as  having  the  right  to 
nominate  teachers,  and  in  general  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  schools.  In  fact,  in  all  matters  other  than  financial  the  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools  in  Alabama  seems  to  have  about  as  much  of 
authority  and  of  responsibility  as  have  most  men  holding  similar 
places  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

With  reference  to  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  chief  limitation 
upon  his  authority  seems  to  be  the  somewhat  general  dominance  of 
the  "  home  talent "  idea. 

In  financial  matters  the  influence  of  the  city  superintendent  is 
purely  of  an  advisory  nature.  In  many  instances,  though  not  in  all, 
he  prepares  for  the  school  board  a  tentative  budget  of  expenses  for 
the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year.  Owing,  however,  to  the  uncertain- 
ties concerning  the  income  of  the  city  schools  caused  by  the  present 
method  of  apportionment,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  figure  intelligently  from  year  to  year  as  to  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  increasing  salaries,  employing  additional  teachers, 
and  making  needed  extensions  of  school  work. 

Some  superintendents  assume  their  measure  of  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  securing  needed  funds  for  the  schools.  Others  seem  to 
have  some  measure  of  timidity,  if  not  of  indifference,  in  the  matter  of 
finances.  Certainly,  until  any  given  city  has  gone  to  the  full  extent 
allowed  by  law  in  the  matter  of  taxing  itself  for  the  support  of  its 
schools,  the  superintendent  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  arouse  the  enlightened  conscience  of  his  community  on 
the  subject  of  school  finances.  The  superintendent  should  stand  in 
his  community  as  a  leader  in  respect  to  acquainting  the  public  with 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  their  needs.  He  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  enlist  the  active  interest  of  the  patrons  in  concrete  plans  and 
projects  for  better  maintenance. 

In  Birmingham  there  is  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  and 
also  a  staff  of  eight  special  supervisors.  In  Mobile  there  are  four 
supervisors,  and  in  Montgomery  there  are  two.  In  three  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  State  there  is  one  special  supervisor  to  each  city.  In  the 
remaining  cities,  however,  there  is  practically  no  supervision  other 
than  that  which  is  given  by  the  superintendent.  This  work  of  help- 
ing, directing,  and  inspiring  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  superintendent's  work.  It  is  the  observation  of  the 
committee  that,  due  in  some  instances  to  the  fact  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  teaching  for  most  or  all  of  his  time  and  in  some  instances 
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to  failure  to  recognize  his  opportunity,  this  important  field  of  use- 
fulness is  frequently  neglected. 

In  many  cities  of  the  State  the  superintendent  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  In  Montgomery,  Gadsden,  and  some  other  cities  the 
term  is  two  years.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  three  years.  In  actual 
practice,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Alabama  appears  to  be  more  stable  than  in  most  States.  Birmingham 
has  had  the  same  superintendent  for  more  than  30  years.  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  have  each  had  one  change  within  that  time.  In  Oreen- 
ville  there  has  been  no  change  for  26  years.  All  things  considered, 
it  appears  that  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  Alabama  is 
rather  less  subject  to  change  on  account  of  political  pressure  than  are 
superintendents  in  most  States. 

The  city  teachers. — ^According  to  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent for  1917-18,  there  were  in  the  schools  of  the  46  cities  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  during  that  year  160  male  white  teachers,  1,328 
female  white  teachers,  62  male  colored  teachers,  and  383  female 
colored  teachers;  a  total  of  1,488  white  teachers  and  445  colored 
teachers. 

Practically  all  of  these  were  certified  under  the  State  law.  While 
theoretically  the  cities  of  the  State  still  have  the  right  to  require 
their  own  examinations  for  certificates  for  their  teachers,  they  have 
practically  all  ceased  to  do  so  and  are  recognizing  those  granted  by 
the  State,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  special  subjects.  A  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  requirements  for  the  various  grades  of  State  cer- 
tificates will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  survey.  A  comparative  state- 
ment showing  the  kinds  of  certificates  of  city  and  rural  districts 
during  the  year  1917-18  is  as  follows : 

CertiftcaieB  of  city  and  rural  diatricts  compared. 


Teacben. 

White. 

Colored. 

Life. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Life. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Citvteachen 

457 
713 

511 
1,5M 

374 
2,909 

54 
2,191 

46 
74 

21 
21 

240 
417 

138 

^urel  tMChere  ......rrr  —  r 

1,682 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  although  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  certificates  of  the  upper  grades  is  to  be  found  among  the 
teachers  of  city  than  among  those  of  the  rural  districts,  the  percentage 
is  nevertheless  not  particularly  high.  In  other  words,  the  story  told 
by  the  record  of  certificates  is  that  there  is  by  no  means  a  uniformly 
high  standard  of  requirements  for  either  the  academic  or  the  profes- 
sional training  of  city  teachers.  Incidentally,  it  also  shows  a  much 
lower  requirement  for  colored  teachers  than  for  white. 

The  following  table  based  upon  questionnaires  sent  to  teachers  in 
the  city  schools  for  1918-19  throws  still  further  light  upon  the  subject : 
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Ten^eheri^  Aisbi^*je^.'— According  to  the  report  of  th«  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  1917-18,  the  average  yearly  salaries  paid  to 
city  teaohers  and  rural  tochers  in  the  State  during  th4t  year  were 
as  follows: 

MUtries  of  dftf  and  Hm^I  teach^rt  compared. 


• 

White. 

COtarid. 

« 

Mate. 

FVBWle. 

Mftto. 

Ftanala. 

Pftyt^^hflrS .s    s 

61,847 

6675 
331 

6476 
167 

6316 

Rural t«adltorR  .t .........  ..... 

189 

/ 

These  figures  reveal  that,  although  the  amounts  paid  to  city  school 
teachers  in  Alabama  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  paid  to  rural 
teachers,  they  are  still  pitiably  small.  The  amounts  paid  to  male 
teachers  undoubtedly  include  those  paid  to  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals in  the  larger  cities.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  large  city  of  Birmingham  reported  for  that  year  611  teachers 
out  of  1,983,  or  almost  one-third  of  all  the  city  teachers  in  the  State. 
The  cities  of  Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  with  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  city  teachers  in  the  State,  raise  the  average  to.  a 
considerable  extent.  The  salaries  in  the  smaller  cities  were  dfecidedly 
less. 

However,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  above  given,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  amount  were  distributed  through  the  12  months  of  the 
year,  the  average  salary  paid  to  a  white  man  telicher  in  the  city 
schools  of  Alabama  v^ks  $112.25  per  month,  thd  average  salary  paid 
to  a  white  woman  teacher  was  slightly  less  than  $48  pet*  month,  the 
average  salary  paid  to  a  colored  man  teacher  was  exactly  $38  per 
month,  and  the  average  salary  paid  to  a  coloted  woman  teacher  was 
exactly  $26.25  for  each  month  of  the  yekr.  These  figui*es  include 
high-school  teachers  lis  well  as  teachers  in  the  grades. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  the  Very  highest  kind  of  services  or  of  ability 
for  such  salaries.  If  thd  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  schoolrooms 
of  Alabama  is  not  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be  it  is  doubtless  worth  at 
least  all  that  is  paid  fof  it. 

In  most  of  the  smftUer  cities  $70  a  month  is  the  maximum  paid  to 
grade  teachers  in  the  white  schools.  In  sofne  places  it  is  $60  a  month. 
High-school  teachers  are  paid  slightly  more  than  grade-school 
teachers,  l^everth^less,  ih  the  smaller  cities  of  Alabama  a  high-school 
teacher  who  receives  as  much  as  $90  a  month  for  nine  months  may 
consider  herself  fortunate.  Teachers  are  not  only  paid  less  than 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and  others  engaged  in  commercial  lines ; 
they  are  paid  less  than  teachers  in  similar  cities  in  otlier  States.    It 
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would  seem  to  be  hopeless  to  try  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching 
in  Alabama  cities  very  much  above  what  it  is  at  present  until  it  be- 
comes possible  to  pay  the  teachers  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  the  services  expected  of  them. 

The  maximum  salaries  paid  to  grade  teachers  in  the  white  schools 
in  several  representative  Alabama  cities  during  the  year  1918-19  are 
as  follows : 

I 

Maximum  salariea  of  grade  teachers  in  white  schooU  in  1918-19, 


atles. 


Per 
month 

forO 
months. 


Birmingham 

MobUe 

Montgomery 


S100.00 
187.50 
90.00 


Selma 80.00 

Sheffield 75.00  |        «T5-00 


Per  year. 


$900.  €0 
745.75 

810.00 


1  Par  8|  months. 

Salaries  in  the  colored  schools  are  still  lower.  The  average  colored 
male  teacher  in  the  city  schools  receives  slightly  more  than  a  third 
of  the  salary  paid  to  the  white  male  teacher;  the  colored  female 
teacher  Jn  the  city  schools  receives  about  55  per  cent  of  the  salary 
paid  to  the  white  woman  teacher  in  city  schools.  These  salaries  will 
be  discussed  further  under  the  separate  topic  of  the  education  of 
the  Negro  in  city  schools. 

It  is  encouraging  to  point  out  that  in  many  cities  in  Alabama  there 
is  a  distinct  upward  tendency  in  teachers'  salaries.  In  one  city  where 
the  maximum  for  grade  teachers  is  now  $70,  it  was  stated  that  two 
years  ago  the  maximum  was  $50.  Similar  increases  are  noted  in 
other  cities.  At  best,  however,  these  increases  have  not  nearly  met 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.    . 

Conditions  during  the  present  year  have  been  made  even  worse  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  openings  for  workers  caused  by  the  war 
activities  of  the  Government.  The  Alabama  cities,  as  well  as  cities 
elsewhere,  have  this  year  lost  many  teachers  who  have  gone  into  more 
remunerative  Government  clerkships,  or  who  have  taken  positions 
left  vacant  by  men  who  entered  the  Army.  The  prevalence  of  in- 
fluenza during  the  early  part  of  the  present  school  term  added  to  the 
difficulties.  As  a  result,  one  superintendent  of  a  school  with  14 
teachers  reported  that  only  2  of  those  teachers  were  with  him  during 
the  preceding  year.  One  supervisor  with  86  teachers  under  her 
direction  reported  that  of  this  number  68  were  new  to  the  school 
system  and  a  majority  were  teaching  for  their  first  year.  In  one 
high  school  the  present  teacher  of  science  is  the  thirteenth  in  a 
period  of  five  months.    In  one  grade  school,  the  ninth  teacher  so  far 
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this  year  was  just  entering  upon  her  work  in  a  given  room.  All  these 
difficulties  merely  throw  additional  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for 
paying  better  salaries  to  teachers  in  Alabama  cities. 

In  many  cities  the  prevailing  price  for  board  is  given  at  from  $26 
to  $85  per  month.  One  small  town  reports  that  board  can  be  secured 
for  $15. 

One  factor  which  undoubtedly  has  its  influence  both  upon  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  upon  the  salaries  paid  is  what  is  sometimes 
toown  as  the  "  home-talent "  idea.  In  many  cities  the  percentage  of 
teachers  who  live  in  the  city  is  very  high.  In  one  fairly  good-sized 
city  it  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  local  people. 

Within  certain  limitations,  the  teacher  who  was  bom  and  reared 
in  a  given  conmiunity,  and  is  consequently  in  touch  with  its  ideals 
and  needs,  undoubtedly  has  it  in  her  power  by  that  very  fact  to  ren- 
der more  service  to  the  schools  of  her  city  than  could  any  other 
teacher  who  has  not  had  superior  training  or  superior  qualifications 
of  some  Knd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  all  or 
practically  all  the  teachers  in  a  given  school  system  come  from  any 
one  source,  there  is  great  danger  that  their  horizon  will  be  narrowed 
and  their  ideals  lowered.  No  one  city  or  school  has  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  things  worth  having.  An  occasional  change  of  point  of  view 
is  a  good  thing  for  any  individual  or  any  commimity.  An  occasional 
infusion  of  new  blood  may  be  helpful.  Inbreeding  is  as  bad  for 
schools  as  it  is  for  live  stock  or  for  human  beings.  The  wider  the 
field  open  for  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  greater  the  opportunity 
for  the  selection  of  good  material.  The  smaller  also  becomes  the 
likelihood  of  the  bringing  to  bear  of  political  or  social  pressure  for 
the  selection  or  the  retention  of  incompetents. 

It  should  be  observed  in  passing  that  in  many  of  the  city  schools 
of  Alabama  there  seems  to  be  a  commendable  school  spirit.  The 
teachers  recognize  that  they  are  underpaid,  but  they  are  not  sullen 
in  regard  to  it.  There  is  a  spirit  of  cheerful,  uncomplaining,  loyal 
service  which  is  in  most  instances  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
small  salaries  they  are  receiving.  This  spirit  simply  makes  it  all 
the  more  urgent  that  these  teachers  should  be  better  paid.  It  fol- 
lows that  better  pay  will  demand  better  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  large  increases  in  salaries  of  school 
employees,  it  might  be  well  for  the  cities  of  Alabama  to  begin  to 
consider  the  matter  of  retirement  funds  for  the  teachers.  The 
city  teachers'  association  of  Mobile  has  made  a  beginning  in  this 
direction. 

All  grades  of  certificates  issued  by  the  State  may  be  obtained  by 
examination.  Many  students  who  are  still  in  high  school  can  and  do 
pass  those  upon  which  second  or  third  grade  certificates  are  issued. 
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Alabama.  It  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  fire  risk,  eliminating 
the  stair-climbing  and  simplifying  the  problems  of  light  and  venti- 
lation. It  lends  itself  readily  to  the  unit  idea  of  construction  and 
hence  is  elastic.  Many  of  the  scliool  buildings  erected  by  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  &  Iron  Co.  are  of  this  type.  In  addition  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages which  it  possesses,  this  type  of  building  costs  less  to  con- 
struct than  the  conventional  type. 

In  most  instances  the  grounds  for  city  schools  are  too  small,  usually 
less  than  one  full  block  in  area,  even  in  the  smaller  cities.  In  some 
cases  the  building  covers  fully  half  of  the  ground  available.  In  this 
day,  when  physical  education  is  receiving  increasing  attention,  and 
when  games  and  athletic  sports  are  becoming  recognized  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  beneficial  part  of  the  modem  school  curriculum,  certainly 
our  school  grounds  should  be  large  enough  to  afford  room  for  health- 
ful physical  activities  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Five  acres  is  none 
too  much  for  the  elementary  school,  and  10  acres  none  too  much  for 
a  high  school ;  a  full  city  block  should  be  the  absolute  minimum  size 
for  the  grounds  of  any  city  school. 

All  the  above  statements  concerning  conditions  observed  refer  pri- 
marily to  schools  for  white  children.  The  situation  with  reference  to 
buildings  for  colored  children  is  far  worse.  In  many  instances,  these 
buildings  are  neither  safe  nor  decent.  They  will  be  discussed  under  a 
separate  heading. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  difference  in  the  degree  of  care  that  is 
given  to  city  school  buildings  in  the  State.  Many  of  them  are  clean 
and  well  cared  for.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  that  can 
only  be  described  as  filthy.  During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  secure  competent  janitors  at  the  wages  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  may  ordinarily  be  noticed  that  the  smaller  the  wages  paid  to  the 
janitor,  the  poorer  is  the  service  obtained  from  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  building  that  was  noticeably  filthy,  the  visitor  asked  the 
superintendent  what  was  paid  to  the  janitor  and  was  told  that  it  was 
$6  per  week.  The  visitor  was  just  about  to  suggest  that  better  wages 
might  perhaps  secure  better  results  when  the  superintendent  stopped 
him  with  the  observation  that  the  reason  the  wages  were  so  low  was 
because  there  was  really  so  little  to  be  done. 

The  janitor  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  administration  of 
any  system  of  city  schools.  It  pays  to  pay  him  enough  money  to  se- 
cure adequate  service  from  him.  The  plan  which  Bessemer  has 
adopted  of  employing  a  school  custodian  for  the  supervision  of  jani- 
tors is  one  to  be  recommended  to  the  larger  cities. 

School  equipment. — There  is  as  much  diversity  in  the  seating  and 
other  equipment  of  the  buildings  as  there  is  in  the  buildings  them- 
selves. In  many  instances  the  seats  are  good,  modern  school  desks. 
In  some  instances  they  are  adjustable.    In  other  instances,  however, 
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the  desks  are  old  and  out  of  date.  In  some  cases  there  are  double 
desks  and  in  others  long  benches  with  crude  pine  desks  are  used. 
These  latter  are  the  customary  seating  equipment  in  most  of  the 
Negro  schools.  No  movable  chairs  and  tables  were  observed  in  any  of 
the  primary  schoolrooms  of  the  State.  Superintendents  should  con- 
sider the  matter  of  giving  them  a  trial.  Desk  chairs  and  other  types 
of  movable  seating  equipment  were  found  in  a  few  of  the  high-school 
rooms.    They  could  with  advantage  be  used  still  more  frequently. 

In  the  larger  high-school  buildings  there  is  comparatively 'good 
laboratory  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  a  few  of  the  high 
schools  in  cities  of  medium  size.  However,  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
majority  of  the  cities  there  is  practically  no  laboratory  equipment  for 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.  In  a  number  of  such  instances  the 
superintendent  reported  that  college-entrance  credit  is  accorded  the 
work  done  by  his  high  school  in  these  subjects,  despite  the  obvious 
lack  of  equipment.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  library  material  and 
likewise  of  teacher's  helps,  such  as  maps,  globes,  charts,  handwork 
material,  etc.  The  value  of  the  equipment  in  all  the  schools  of  the  46 
cities  of  the  State,  including  seating  equipment  and  all  the  rest,  in 
1917-18  is  given  by  the  State  superintendent  as  $406,157  for  white 
schools  and  $47,420  for  colored  schools. 

School  textbooks. — ^As  has  been  quoted  from  the  State  law,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  city  school  board  to  select  textbooks  "  so  far  as 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  State  Uniform  Textbook 
Law  and  the  work  of  the  State  Textbook  Board."  However,  this  re- 
striction practically  takes  away  all  authority  from  the  local  school 
except  with  reference  to  high-school  subjects.  A  uniform  State  text- 
book law  is,  within  certain- limits,  helpful  in  many  respects.  How- 
ever, in  order  that  the  list  of  textbooks  may  be  as  helpful  as  possible, 
it  should  not  only  provide  for  uniformity  but  it  should  also  leave  room 
for  flexibility.  The  State  of  Alabama  has  as  good  a  list  of  textbooks 
in  most  instances  as  could  be  selected  with  a  view  to  meeting  all  of 
the  wide  diversities  of  interests  and  of  needs  of  the  State. 

Birmingham  furnishes  free  textbooks  to  the  children  in  the  first 
five  grades.  Phoenix  city  furnishes  free  books  to  all  her  children. 
A  few  cities  in  which  fees  are  charged  furnish  free  textbooks  and 
all  school  supplies,  paying  for  them  out  of  these  fees. 

The  course  of  study. — There  is  a  uniform  course  of  study  made  out 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  for  use  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State  that  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent's office.  The  cities  of  the  State,  however,  are  not  required  to 
follow  this  course  of  study,  except  that  they  are  required  to  use  the 
State-adopted  uniform  textbooks  in  all  of  their  elementary  schools. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  schools  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  follow 
the  course  rather  closely. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  course  of  study  in  the  city  schools 
of  the  State  is  inclined  to  be  narrow,  academic,  t^nd  conventional.  In 
the  grades  below  the  high  school  there  is  practically  no  variety. 
Biriningham  gives  manual  training  to  the  bo3rs,  apd  cooking  and 
sewing  to  the  girls  of  its  upper  intermediate  grades.  Mobile  teaches 
cooking  and  sewi^ig  to  .the  girls  in  the  upper  grades  as  well  as  in  the 
high  school.  Montgomery  has  domestic  science  in  the  gn^lea  of  two 
schools  in  its  mill  district ;  also  domestic  science  and  manual  training 
in  its  high  school.  In  few  other  cities  in  the  State  is  there  any  form 
of  industrial  .work  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 

Mobile  is  at  present  the  only  city  in  the  State  with  a  system  of 
kindergartens  maintained  at  public  expense.  There  are  seven  kinder- 
gartens in  the  Mobile  public-school  system  with  apprpiximately  600 
pupils  enrolled,  costing  approximately  $T,000  p^r  year.  When  the 
financial  situation  in  the  Mobile  schools  is;  consider^,  it  appears 
that  this  is  a  fairly  liberal  appropriation  for  kindergarten  work. 
3irmingham  formerly  had  a  system  of  kindergartens,  but  has  tem- 
porarily discontinued  them  for  financial  reasons.  In  several  places 
in  the  State  there  are  kindergartens  maintained  from  private  funds 
with  more  or  less  of  connection  with  the  public-school  system.  Among 
these  places  are  Lunett,  Florence,  Opelika,  and  Tuscaloosa. 

In  most  of  the  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities,  cooking  and  sewing 
are  offered  to  the  girls,  and  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing  to 
the  boys.  Birmingham  ia  the  only  city  offering  forging  or  machine 
shopwork.'  Cooking  and  sewing  are  offered  to  the  girls  in  the  high 
schools  in  more  cases  than  manual  training  to  the  boys. 

Commercial  courses  are  offered  only  in  the  larger  cities. 

Four  cities  in  the  State  within  the  past  year  took  advantage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  fund  in  giving  vocational  work.  Most  of  this  work 
was  done  in  Birmingham.  Mobile  had  some  classes  in  radio-busser 
during  the  war.  Dothan  received  help  from  this  fund  to  the  extent 
of  $6,000  for  work  in  vocational  home  economics.  Lanett  received 
some  of  these  funds  for  evening  work  and  for  part-time  work* 

In  few  cities  in  the  State  is  any  industrial  work  whatever  taught 
to  the  Negroes.  The  Negro  high  school  in  Birmingham  is  organized 
largely  along  industrial  lines  and  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
impressive  pieces  of  educational  work  to  be  f  oimd  in  any  of  the  city 
schools  of  the  State.  In  Selma,  cooking  und  sewing  are  taught  to 
Negro  girls  in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  gradea 

In  several  cities  no  city  high  school  is  maintained,  the  work  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  high-school  subjects  being  turned  over  to  the 
county  high  school  located  at  these  cities.  The  committee  believes 
'^at  this  arrangement  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  high-school  interests 
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of  the  dty,  because  it  relieves  the  city  of  any  financial  responsibility 
for  its  own  children  of  high-school  grade*  The  county  high  school 
doubtless  has  its  place  in  the  educational  systcon  of  the  State,  but  that 
place  is  to  educate  the  children  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  county. 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  place  of  the  county  high  school  to  relieve  the 
dty  of  the  necessity  for  caring  for  its  own  high-school  children  when 
the  city  is  large  enough  to  maintain  a  high  school  itself. 

In  practically  all  the  cities  the  course  of  study  is  organized  on  the 
basis  of  seven  grades  below  the  high  school  and  four  years  in  the  high 
school.  This  syrtem  prevails  even  in  cities  in  which  children  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  first  grade  at  6  years  of  age,  thou^  in  most 
cities  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  until  7. 

There  is  only  one  school  in  the  State  which  is  referred  to  as  a  junior 
high  school.  This  is  found  in  Birmingham,  and,  as  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  there  explains,  it  is  really  not  a  junior  high  school  at  all. 
It  is  merely  a  building  which  for  purposes  of  convenience  is  attended 
by  pupils  of  seventh  grades  from  certain  adjacent  elementary  schools, 
and  by  overflow  pupils  from  the  first  year  of  the  Central  High  SchooL 
It  is  organized  on  this  basis  merely  for  convenience  and  not  from 
principle. 

The  survey  committee  believes  that  it  would  be  distinctly  advan- 
tageous for  the  entire  State  course  of  study  to  be  reorganized  upon 
the  six,  three,  and  three  plan,  provided  that  before  this  is  done  the 
legal  school  age  in  the  State  be  lowered  so  that  pupils  can  be  regu- 
larly admitted  to  the  first  grade  at  6  years  of  age  instead  of  7  as  at 
present  provided  by  law. 

The  committee  further  believes  that  in  all  the  larger  high  schools 
of  the  State  strong  industrial  courses  should  be  organized  to  correlate 
closely  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  community.  Birmingham 
is  already  planning  such  industrial  work  as  will  bring  her  schools 
closely  into  contact  with  the  great  steel  and  iron  industry  which  is 
the  backbone  of  the  city,  and  has  some  such  work  already  going, 
Mobile  should  organize  courses  which  will  correlate  with  the  ship- 
building industries.  In  some  cities  the  lumber  industry  is  the  pre- 
dominant one  and  should  be  recognized  in  the  course  of  study.  In 
cotton  mill  towns,  courses  in  textiles  should  be  given,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  mills  if  possible.  In  many  cities,  agriculture  is  the  sup- 
port and  the  dominant  interest  of  the  community.  Strong  courses  in 
agriculture  should  be  provided  in  these  schools.  In  practically  every 
city  in  the  State,  there  should  be  some  variation  from  the  conventional 
course  of  study,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the 
community.  The  most  marked  variation  of  all  should  be  in  the  case 
of  the  colored  schools.  In  the  upper  grades  of  these  schools,  the 
industrial  note  should  be  the  predominant  one. 
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In  most  cities  promotions  are  made  annually  and  are  based  largely 
upon  the  results  of  written  examinations  given  at  stated  times.  They 
should  be  made  semiannually  or  oftener,  and  considerations  other 
than  formal  examinations  should  be  taken  into  account.  Promotions 
in  high  schools  should  be  made  by  subjects  and  not  by  grades. 

The  committee  has  observed  that  the  enrollment  in  the  fourth  year 
of  many  of  the  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  is  unduly 
small.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  this,  the  answer  has  been 
given  in  a  number  of  instances  that  this  situation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  accept  high-school  students 
with  but  12  units  of  credit,  which  may  be  obtained  in  three  years'  of 
high-school  work.  Your  committee  feels  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  justification  for  the  practice  in  the  past,  the  time  has  been 
reached  when  it  should  be  discontinued. 

No  city  in  the  State  has  a  special  room  for  the  education  of  deaf, 
blind,  or  subnormal  children.  In  one  place  we  found  an  ungraded 
class  for  retarded  pupils.  Birmingham  has  two  parental  schools,  one 
for  whites  and  one  for  colored  children,  in  conjunction  with  the 
juvenile  court. 

Health  work. — In  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  State,  there  is 
some  form  of  medical  instruction  for  which  the  city  pays.  Some  of 
X  the  others  report  that  the  laws  requiring  compulsory  vaccination  are 
enforced.  Even  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  however,  no  effort  is 
made  to  enforce  compulsory  vaccination.  In  one  such  city,  a  well- 
developed  case  of  smallpox  was  foimd  in  one  of  the  colored  schools 
on  the  day  the  survey  committee  visited  that  school.  It  was  stated 
that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  that  school  had  probably  never 
been  vaccinated. 

Only  three  cities  spend  money  for  the  specific  purpose  of  physical 
training.  In  several  others  there  was  some  form  of  physical  exercise 
given  certain  rooms  by  the  regular  grade  teachers.  Li  many,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  physical  education  was  ignored  in  the  curriculum 
and  in  actual  practice.  In  a  few  cities,  some  playground  apparatus 
has  been  provided  by  outside  agencies.  In  a  number  of  the  high, 
schools  encouragement  of  some  nature  is  given  to  athletic  games  and 
sports. 

In  Mobile  the  National  Government  is  fiimishing  play  supervisors 
to  the  schools  in  certain  districts.  They  visit  the  various  buildings 
in  turn  at  recess.  In  most  cities,  however,  there  appears  to  be  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  supervised  play. 

In  several  of  the  cities  there  are  lunch  rooms  for  the  children,  op- 
erated at  cost  either  by  the  school  board,  the  school  improvement 
association,  or  the  teachers.  These  lunch  rooms  appeared  to  be  doing 
a  good  work  for  the  health  of  the  children  by  furnishing  nutritious 
lunches  at  a  minimum  cost.    The  city  of  Selma  seems  to  have  this 
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plan  particularly  well  worked  out.  Children  unable  to  pay  are  pro- 
vided with  the  lunches  without  cost  to  them. 

Opelika  has  the  only  swimming  pool  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  any  school  system  in  the  State.  This  was  built  without  expense 
to  the  school  board,  by  selling  family  tickets  in  advance  at  $10  each. 
These  permit  free  access  to  the  pool.  Members  of  other  families  pay 
a  small  charge  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  operating  the 
pool.  Opelika  is  also  on6  of  the  cities  with  playground  apparatus 
in  some  of  its  school  yards. 

In  many  cases  the  toilet  fixtures  are  of  the  most  modem  and  sani- 
tary kind.  In  some  instances  there  were  outdoor  toilets  lacking  pro- 
vision for  even  decent  privacy.  In  a  very  few  instances  there  were 
no  toilets  at  all.  In  the  Negro  schools,  in  most  instances,  toilet 
facilities  were  neither  adequate,  decent,  nor  sanitary.  In  a  number 
of  instances,  both  in  white  and  colored  schools,  even  where  toilet 
facilities  arc  of  modem  character  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in 
a  filty  condition. 

School  attendance  laws. — ^Under  the  general  school  laws  of  the 
State,  provision  is  made  for  a  compulsory  school  attendance  of  80 
days  each  year.  However,  any  city  or  county  that  desires  to  do  so 
may  reduce  this  term  to  60  days.  Among  the  46  cities  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  the  strictness  with  which  this  law  is  being  enforced. 
In  a  few  instances  there  seems  to  be  an  earnest  effort  made  to  enforce 
it.  In  many  instances  city  superintendents  frankly  stated  that  they 
were  ignoring  it.  The  prevailing  attitude  probably  was  that  ex- 
pressed by  one  superintendent  when  he  said  that  in  his  city  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  was  being  enforced  "  rather  lightly."  The 
reason  given  for  this  is  that,  if  every  pupil  were  to  attend,  there 
would  not  be  school  facilities  to  accommodate  them.  Particularly  is 
this  true  concerning  the  Negro. 

The  fact  that  in  many  cities  a  fee  of  some  kind  is  charged  for 
school  attendance  makes  it  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  the  compul- 
sory law  to  be  enforced  there.  It  is  hard  enough  at  best  to  compel 
a  man  to  send  his  child  to  school  when  he  does  not  wish  to.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  compel  him  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
sending.  The  compulsory  education  law  in  Alabama  is,  however, 
only  in  its  second  year.  The  fact  that  an  earnest  effort  to  enforce 
it  is  being  made  with  reasonable  degree  of  success  in  even  a  few  of 
the  cities  shows  progress  and  shows  the  growth  of  public  sentiment. 
The  child-labor  laws  of  the  State  are  gradually  being  enforced 
more  fully,  and  tend  by  this  fact  to  make  easier  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  education  law.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  should  be  extended  to  cover  the 
entire  school  year,  and  that  the  law  be  enforced. 
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School  6a}^e«^n.^r— Birmingham  is  the  only  city  in  the  State  re- 
porting the  operation  of  night  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  city* 
There  are  a  few  other  places  where  night  schools  are  maintained 
by  mill  owners  for  their  employees.  The  problem  of  Americaniza- 
tion is  not  so  serious  in  Alabama  as  in  many  other  States,  owing  to 
the  small  percentage  of  foreign-bom  population  in  the  State.  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  adult  illiteracy  in  cer- 
tain sections  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  establishing  night 
schools  there.  In  these  cities  where  there  is  an  auditorium  in  the 
school  building  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  community 
purposes.    In  a  few  cities  the  community  center  idea  ii^  recognized. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  helpful  features  connected 
with  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  is  the  work  done  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Sohool  Improvement  Association.  This  is  an  organization  of 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  schools.  It  works  along  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  organization  known  as  mothers'  clubs,  school  patrons' 
leagues,  or  parent-teacher  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  name,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school.  Generally  this  refers  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  conditions.  If  there  is  a  piano,  a  victrola,  or  a  sanitary 
drinking  fountain  to  be  purchased,  and  the  school  board  has  no  money 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  School  Improvement  Association  fur- 
nishes it.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  helpful  factor  in  the  public-school 
work  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  The  only  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
is  the  danger  that  the  cities  may  come  to  depend  upon  this  organiza- 
tion for  things  which  they  ought  themselves  to  provide. 

During  the  year  1917-18  this  organization  is  credited  with  having 
expended  $11,007  in  betterments  for  the  white  schools  in  the  cities 
of  the  State  and  $11,540  in  betterments  for  the  colored  schools  of  the 
State. 

In  Birmingham  the  School  Improvement  Association  has  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  that  have  been  formally  recognized  by  the 
board  of  education.  The  association  itself  is  given  quasi-official  recog- 
nition by  the  board.  In  Andalusia  a  similar  work  is  done  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  Ladies*  Civic  Society.  This  organization 
provided  the  money  to  furnish  the  domestic-science  equipment  in  the 
high  school. 

SoTne  outstanding  educational  object-lessons, — In  addition  to  the 
excellent  work  being  done  in  many  of  its  cities,  there  are  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  at  least  two  concrete  instances  which  are  well  worthy  of 
study  by  cities  interested  in  seeing  the  best  type  of  school  buildinga 
and  a  broad  and  well-developed  system  of  school  activities.  One  of 
these  is  the  system  which  the  United  States  Government  is  develop- 
ing on  its  Ordnance  Reservation  at  Muscle  Shoals.    The  other  is  the 
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systems  of  schools  established  by  the  Tennesdoe  Coal  A  Iron  Co.  for 
its  employees  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  State. 

The  buildings  for  these  schools  are  not  expensive,  but  they  are 
models  in  their  way.  They  are  one  story  in  height  and  are  constructed 
nith  reference  to  the  most  modem  ideas  of  heating,  li|^ting,  and 
ventilation.  The  company  furnishes  medical  and  dental  inspection. 
It  gives  systematic  physical  training,  furnishes  churches  to  be  used 
in  turn  by  the  various  denominations,  club  houses  to  be  used  by  its 
white  employees  and  their  families,  and  ** fraternal  halls"  for  the 
-colored  employees. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  would  be  well  for  every  school  super- 
intendent in  Alabama  who  has  not  already  done  so  to  make  a  study  of 
i;he  school  plant  and  the  school  activities  in  these  schools.  When  due 
publicity  is  given  and  the  people  of  the  various  communities  begin  to 
recognize  the  type  of  work  which  their  schools  ought  to  do,  their  edu- 
-cational  vision  will  be  broadened  and  the  first  steps  will  be  taken 
i;oward  securing  the  additional  money  needed. 

Neffro  schools  in  the  dities.-^JSo  observant  victor  of  the  city  schools 
-of  the  State  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  reality  he  is 
seeing  two  systems  of  schools  instead  of  one.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  Negro  separately. 

The  first  place  where  the  distinction  arises  is  in  the  distribution  of 
funds.  As  before  stated,  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  dis- 
tributes State  school  funds  on  a  strictly  per  capita  basis.  It  may  be 
4idded,  however,  that  the  only  place  in  the  State  school  system  where 
white  and  colored  children  are  counted  together  on  a  per  capita  basis  is 
in  the  State  superintendent's  office. 

When  the  money  reaches  the  county  board,  the  matter  of  the  fur- 
ther distribution  of  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  that  board.  In  a  few 
instances  this  is  done  on  a  per  capita  basis  between  the  cities  and  the 
^county  districts,  but  in  most  it  is  not.  It  is  the  question  of  the  Negro 
-children  which  has  much  to  do  with  making  the  further  distribution 
uncertain.  It  is  argued^  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  if  a 
•city  has  a  large  percentage  of  Negroes,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give 
them  their  per  capita  share  of  the  money,  since  it  will  not  be  expended 
upon  the  Negroes,  but  upon  the  white  children  of  the  city.  It  would 
•certainly  sound  reasonable  that  if  a  city  or  other  district  is  not  pro^ 
posing  to  educate  the  Negroes  it  is  not  entitled  to  receive  its  full  share 
of  the  money  which  the  State  apportions  for  educating  them. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  this  condition  the  committee  has  elsewhere 
recommended  that  the  State,  in  the  distribution  of  its  funds,  should 
Adopt  some  definite  policy  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Negro 
<:hildren.  Every  city  in  the  State  that  has  any  Negro  population  is 
making  some  effort  to  educate  Negro  children,  but  in  no  city  is  this 
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satisfactory  to  school  officials  or  citizens.  This  situation  seems  to  rise 
not  so  much  from  any  desire  to  deprive  the  Negro  of  the  education 
which  he  should  receive  as  from  the  fact  that  there  are  not  funds 
enough  to  meet  the  school  needs.  The  principle  is  generally  accepted 
of  providing  first  for  the  needs  of  the  white  children  and  then  giving 
the  Negro  what  is  left  Ordinarily  what  is  left  is  very  little.  The 
very  worst  school  for  white  children  is  with  few  exceptions  better  than 
the  best  school  for  Negroes. 

The  Negro  school  building  is  ordinarily  a  dilapidated  wooden 
building,  a  fire  trap,  frequently  looking  as  if  it  were  in  danger  of 
falling  down.  Seldom  are  there  decent  and  sanitary  toilets.  The 
rooms  are  frequently  filthy  and  overcrowded.  In  a  few  cities  the 
superintendent  did  not  know  where  the  Negro  school  was  located. 

In  one  prosperous  little  city  of  the  State  there  was  an  expenditure 
of  some  $20  per  capita  on  the  350  white  children  enrolled.  In  the 
same  city  there  were  two  colored  teachers  in  a  rented  building  with 
175  children  enrolled.  The  only  contribution  which  the  city  made 
to  this  colored  school  was  the  payment  of  $50  a  month  to  one  of  the 
teachers  for  seven  months.  The  Negroes  themselves  by  fees  and  from 
other  sources  paid  the  other  teacher,  the  rent  of  the  building,  and  in- 
cidental expenses.  The  $350  paid  by  the  city  for  the  education  of 
these  175  cliildren  made  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  exactly  $2  yearly 
on  its  colored  schools,  as  opposed  to  $20  per  capita  on  its  white 
schools.  In  still  alQOther  city,  the  principal  was  paid  $50  a  month, 
and  out  of  this  sum  was  expected  to  pay  the  rent  for  his  school  build- 
ing.   The  other  teacher  was  paid  by  tuition  fees,  if  at  all. 

In  one  of  the  medium-sized  cities  of  the  State,  Negro  schools  were 
actually  run  at  a  financial  profit  to  the  city.  There  were  446  children 
enrolled  in  this  school,  taught  by  six  teachers,  of  whom  five  were 
paid  by  the  city,  and  one  by  the  Negroes  themselves.  The  principal 
of  the  school  holds  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  was 
paid  $100  per  month.  The  first-grade  teacher  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  115  pupils,  which  she  taught  in  two  shifts  of  half  a  day  each- 
She  was  paid  $40  a  month.  The  fourth  and  fifth  grade  teacher  had 
75  pupils  enrolled  and  received  $40  a  month.  These  pupils  received 
three  months  of  school  free,  just  as  did  the  white  children  of  the  city. 
During  this  time  the  city  met  the  pay  roll  of  teachers,  amounting  to 
$260  a  month,  or  $780  for  three  months.  To  provide  this  amount,  it 
received  from  the  State  of  Alabama  $2.96  per  capita  on  the  674 
Negro  children  enumerated  on  its  census,  or  $1,995.04  in  all.  After 
expending  $780  for  its  three  months  of  free  term,  there  was  a  profit 
of  $1,215.04  remaining  from  the  transaction.  For  the  remaining  six 
months  of  the  term,  the  Negroes  paid  tuition  fees  ranging  from  50 
cents  a  month  in  the  lower  grades  to  $1.50  in  the  upper  grades.    An 
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average  tuition  fee  of  75  cents  a  month  would  more  than  pay  the  full 
cost  of  salaries  for  the  teachers,  leaving  the  city  a  small  profit  on 
this  portion  of  the  term  also. 

The  Negro  citizens  of  this  same  community  have  raised  $3,000  in 
cash  to  build  an  annex  to  relieve  their  greatly  overcrowded  building. 
The  city  commission  had  granted  them  permission  to  erect  this  build- 
ing by  the  use  of  these  funds. 

In  a  number  of  cities  the  Negroes  are  engaged  in  raising  funds  for 
the  erection  of  their  own  buildings.  In  one  place,  they  started  out 
to  raise  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  high-school  building  and  have 
already  secured  practically  one-third  of  that  amount.  The  money 
has  been  raised  chiefly  by  entertainments. 

A  few  cities  are  doing  more  for  their  Negroes.  Montgomery  prob- 
ably has  better,  more  substantial,  and  cleaner  buildings  for  its  Negro 
schools  than  has  any  other  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  equipped  with  good  desks,  some  of  them  adjust- 
able. Selma  has  recently  erected  a  good  brick  building  for  its  Negro 
schools.  Opelika  has  a  school  building  above  the  average  for  Negroes. 
Mobile  has  one  brick  building  for  Negroes,  Birmingham  has  one  and 
is  planning  to  have  more  when  the  proceeds  of  her  recent  bond  issue 
become  available. 

Birmingham  is  the  only  city  in  the  State  that  is  undertaking  to  do 
anything  adequate  for  its  Negro  children,  along  lines  of  industrial 
training.  Its  Negro  high  school  is  doing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  educational  work  in  the  State.  The  equipment  is  the  most 
meager.  There  are  a  number  of  wooden  buildings,  built  somewhat  on 
the  cottage  order.  The  boys  of  the  school  built  some  of  these  and 
painted  them  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers.  Every  particle  of 
the  equipment  is  utilized.  There  is  work  in  carpentry,  painting, 
bricklaying,  shoemaking,  gardening,  tailoring,  dyeing,  suit-pressing, 
shoe-shining,  and  many  other  lines  of  practical  value.  The  girls  in 
the  printing  shop  furnished  some  visiting  cards  to  the  visitors  on 
short  notice.  There  is  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  home- 
nursing  for  the  girls.  During  the  recent  influenza  epidemic  the  girls 
from  the  home-nursing  department  of  this  school  were  a  considerable 
factor  in  helping  the  physicians  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  to  handle  the  situation.  As  a  result  of  the  favorable  atten- 
tion which  their  services  attracted,  a  company  which  is  putting  in  a 
large  private  hospital  in  the  city  is  planning  to  use  the  services  of 
graduates  of  this  school  and  to  give  them  such  further  training  that 
they  will  rank  as  professionally  trained  nurses. 

The  leading  hotels  of  the  city  call  for  the  trained  boys  and  girls  of 
this  school  to  help  serve  at  special  banquets  and  receptions.    For  this 
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Work  they  receive  suitable  pay*  The  principal  of  the  school  only 
dtods  OQ  suoh  oocasions  such  boye  and  girk  ae  have  made  passing 
grades  in  all  their  subjects.  In  the  Council  El^entary  CMored 
gtehool  of  tiie  ss^ne  city  an  effort  is  being  made  to  work  out  the 
elementary  course  for  colored  pupils  along  similar  industrial  lines. 

Your  committee  veiy  strongly  recommends  industrial  work  of  this 
kind  for  colored  high  schools  and  to  some  extent  colored  elementary 
schools  all  over  the  State.  The  industrial  ideas  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington  are  embodied  in  the  great  school  for  negroes  at  Tuskegee^  and 
are  good  ideas  to  consider  in  any  scheme  for  Negro  education.  It  is 
of  course  understood  that,  if  a  system  of  education  is  to  be  a  yital 
thing,  it  must  be  rooted  in  the  life  and  the  ideals  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended  and  upon  whose  support  it  is  dependent 
No  system  of  education,  however  commendable,  would  live  perma- 
nently if  it  were  imposed  upon  a  people  by  an  outside  power,  contrary 
to  their  thought  and  their  ideals. 

Theoretically,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  same  amount  per  capita 
should  be  expended  by  the  cities  of  Alabama  upon  their  Negro  schools 
as  upon  their  white  schools.  Practically,  however,  such  is  not  the 
case  and  may  not  be  the  case  for  a  long  time.  There  are,  however, 
certain  principles  that  may  suggest  a  certain  minimum  of  undertak- 
ing which  would  be  in  accordance  both  with  humanity  and  with  en- 
lightened self-interest: 

1.  It  may  be  recognized,  to  begin  with,  that  no  system  of  education 
is  likely  to  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  it  costs. 

So  long  as  the  city  expends  only  $2  per  capita  on  the  education  of 
its  Negro  children,  it  is  not  likely  to  secure  from  that  expenditure 
very  much  of  educational  return.  To  do  anything  adequate  for  the 
Nagro  will  require  more  money  than  has  been  expended  on  his  edu- 
cation. 

2.  it  may  be  recognized  in  the  second  place  that  the  Negro  is  indus- 
trially an  asset  to  the  South,  but  may  become  a  liability.  To  make 
the  asset  reach  its  full  value  and  to  decrease  the  likelihood  of  its 
becoming  a  liability  will  require  an  intelligent,  well  conceived,  and 
well  executed  system  of  industrial  education.  The  recent  exodus  ot 
Negroes  from  the  South  was  caused  partly  by  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
elsewhere  and  partly  by  the  better  schools  obtainable  elsewhere.  The 
exodus  went  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  South  to  feel  to  some  extent 
the  shortage  of  Negro  labor.  This  labor  can  never  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  South  until  the  Negro  receives  in  the  schools  such  indus- 
trial training  and  such  education  in  the  fundamentals  a^  will  bring 
him  to  his  highest  capacity  for  service. 

8.  It  fiihbuld  be  recognized,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  city  Negro  has  almost  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  city.    A  case  of  small- 
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pox  in  the  Negro  schools  may  be  transmitted  to  the  children  of  the 
white  schools.  A  case  of  smallpox  in  the  home  of  the  Negro  washer- 
woman may  be  carried  home  in  the  clothes  to  the  finest  residence  dis- 
trict of  the  city. 

SUMMABY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  CITY  SCHOOLS 

The  committee  recommends : 

1.  That  the  scope  and  power  of  city  boards  of  education  be  enlarged  in  general, 
and  with  specific  reference  to  the  following  powers : 

(a)  To  call  elections  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds. 

(d)  To  call  elections  for  the  levying  of  school  taxes. 

(c)  To  purchase  school  sites,  approve  building  plans,  and  erect  buildings. 

2.  That  whatever  money  may  be  furnished  by  the  State  to  the  dty  schools 
should  be — 

(a)  Sent  directly  to  the  city  school  boarda 

(&)  Apportioned  on  some  definite  basis  so  that  the  city  may  have  some 

Idea  from  year  to  year  as  to  the  amount  of  financial  help  it  will 

receive  fktim  the  State. 

3.  That  every  city  which  has  not  already  done  so  should  tax  Itself  to  the  full 
legal  limit  for  tiie  support  of  its  schools. 

4.  That  the  proper  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  property  assess- 
ments until  they  shall  at  least  reach  the  perc^itage  of  value  provided  for  in  the 
statute  on  the  subject 

5.  That  the  practice  of  charging  tuition  fees  for  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  be  abolished  by  law. 

e.  That  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  every  city  in  the  State  be  greatly  increased. 

7.  That  greater  freedom  be  allowed  to  cities  In  the  selection  of  textbooks. 

8.  That  all  pubnoschool  buildings  in  cities  should  be — 

(a)  Built  as  nearly  fireproof  as  is  practicable. 

(6)  Built  with  reference  to  the  best  and  most  modern  Ideas  of  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation. 

(c)  *Built  with  auditoriums  or  assembly  rooms. 

(d)  Built  on  the  unit  type,  so  they  can  be  added  to  as  need  arises. 

(e)  Constructed  with  due  reference  to  the  widest  possible  use  by  the 

community  as  a  whole. 
if)  Situated  on  5  acres  of  school  ground  in  the  case  of  an  elementary 

school,  or  on  10  acres  In  case  of  a  high  school ;  and  in  no  case  on 

less  than  a  full  city  block. 
ig)  Made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  design,  by  careful  keeping,  and  by 

such  devices  as  flowers,  window  boxes,  etc. 
ih)  Designed  after  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  one-story  type 

of  school  architecture  for  elementary  schoola 
(i)  Equipped  with  movable  tables  and  chairs  in  first-grade  rooms  and 

with  movable  desk  chairs  in  high  schools. 

9.  That  the  course  of  study  should  provide — 

(a)  A  greater  amount  of  physical  training. 

(b)  Greater  stress  on  education  on  health  subjects. 

(0)  Greater  flexibility  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  individual  child. 
id)  Greater  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  communities, 
(e)  More  industrial  work,  preferably  In  cooperation  with  mills  or  other 
predominant  local  industrlea 
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10.  That  pupils  be  promoted — 

(a)  Semiannually  or  oftener,  Instead  of  annually. 
(&)  Upon  a  basis  including  more  than  mere  standing  upon  wiittn 
examinations. 

(c)  In  high  schools,  by  subjects  instead  of  by  grades. 

11.  That  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  be  extended  in  the  cities  to 
cover  the  entire  school  year,  and  that  the  law  on  the  subject  be  better  enforced. 

12.  That  there  be  better  and  more  provision  for  activities  along  school  ex- 
tension lines,  including  night  schools,  afternoon  daases,  part-time  schoolA,  etc 

13.  That  the  legal  entrance  age  be  lowered  from  7  to  6  years. 

14.  That  the  State  course  of  study  be  reorganized  upon  the  six  and  three  and 
three  basis. 

15.  That  schools  for  Negroes  should — 

(a)  Have  a  term  of  not  less  than  6  months. 

(&)  Be  housed  in  buildings  that  are  safe,  decent,  sanitary*  dean,  com- 
fortable, and  sufficient  In  number. 

(0)  Provide  adequate  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, and  in  such  of  the  industries,  as  the  pupils  will  have  tbe 
opportunity  to  engage  in  advantageously  hi  after  life. 

(d)  Pay  their  teachers  enough  to  induce  them  to  make  proper  prepara- 

tion for  their  work. 

16.  That  legal  provision  be  made  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  oonstitutioD 
of  city  boards  of  education.  It  is  suggested  that  these  boards  shall  consist  of 
seven  members,  each  appointed  or  elected  from  the  dty  at  large.  If  not  elected 
by  the  people,  members  of  these  boards  should  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen.  They  should  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
seven  years,  the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year.  Btenbers  of  boards 
should  be  so  selected  as  to  make  sure  that  that  all  classes  of  citizens  and  all 
the  main  industrial  and  professional  interests  are  represented. 


Chapter  XIII. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEFECTIVE,  DELINQUENT,  AND 

SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN. 


The  survey  committee  has  made  no  attempt  to  study  the  child- 
caring  institutions  of  the  State  in  detail  because  they  have  already 
been  covered  sufficiently  in  two  excellent  reports;  the  one,  entitled 
^' Child  Welfare  in  Alabama,"  being  an  inquiry  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  University  of  Alabama;  the  other,  entitled  "  Social  Problems 
of  Alabama,"  being  a  report  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made 
at  the  request  of  Gov.  Charles  Henderson.  These  reports  list  2,191 
children  in  26  institutions,  of  which  341  are  defectives  in  3  State 
institutions,  1,103  are  dependents  in  16  municipal  and  private  insti- 
tutions, and  747  are  delinquents  in  7  State  and  municipal  institutions. 

The  present  section  limits  its  discussion  to  the  child-caring  institu- 
tions maintained  by  the  State  and  treats  them  in  their  primary 
aspects  as  supplements  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State,  to 
which  they  must  be  joined  if  their  educational  functions  are  not  to 
be  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  public  demand  to  have  these 
schools  become  self-supporting  through  the  labor  of  the  children. 

Underlying  premises. — It  is  difficult  for  the  general  public  to  think 
of  these  institutions  as  educational.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
industrial  schools  which  are  directly  descended  from  the  old  prison 
system  and  have  unfortunately  retained  many  of  the  "prison  prac- 
tices. The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  lie,  in  the  popular  mind, 
much  closer  to  the  public  schools,  because  expert  educators  are  needed 
to  manage  their  wards.  In  the  correctional  schools  the  purely  educa- 
tional phases  of  institutional  life  are  too  often  subordinate  to  the 
purely  disciplinary  and  workaday  life. 

Purposes  of  the  industrial  school. — ^The  reform  school,  or  indus- 
trial school,  exists  for  the  training  of  children  who  have  become  way- 
ward to  the  point  where  the  home  can  no  longer  control  them.  The 
school  must,  therefore,  stand  in  loco  parentis  and  provide  them  with 
all  forms  of  education — ^physical,  intellectual,  vocational,  and  moral, 
until  such  time  as  the  inmates  may  be  intrusted  with  liberty  and  in 
time  become  useful  citizens. 

(a)  Physical  Education. — These  children  need  the  best  form  of 
physical  education  under  the  direction  of  experts  because  by  reason 
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of  bad  environment  and  general  neglect  most  of  them  at  the  time 
of  commitment  are  in  a  poor  physical  condition.  Their  success  in 
life,  after  leaving  school,  will  depend  largely  on  the  equipment  of 
health,  strength,  and  good  habits  acquired  in  the  school. 

(&)  Cultural  Educfitian. — Children  committed  to  industrial 
schools  are  far  behind  other  children  of  similar  age  in  the  common- 
school  subjects.  Thus  of  the  311  white  boys  in  the  elementary  school 
of  Alabama  Boys'  Industrial  School  (as  may  be  seen  in  Table  46). 
only  1  child  was  ahead  of  normal  public  age  grade,  9  were  of  normal 
age  grade,  and  801  were  below  normal  age  grade. 

Table  46.-^A^e  grade  of  pupU9. 
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Industrial  schools  have  sometimes  attempted  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  public  schools,  usually  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
This  is  true  of  the  Alabama  industrial  schools  for  white  children. 
These  institutions  should  adapt  their  study  programs  so  far  as  possi- 
ble to  the  character  and  prospective  lives  of  the  inmates.  According 
to  a  leading  authority^  the  course  may  properly  include  oral  and 
written  English,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  simple  accounts,  and  should 
be  administered  directly  in  connection  with  the  vocational  pursuits 
of  the  inmates. 

(c)  Social  Education.  The  industrial  school  should  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  combine  the  influences  of  the  home  and  the 
religious  institutions.  The  best  modem  practice  utilizes  the  cottage 
plan  of  living  at  these  schools  instead  of  the  large  dormitory  system 
such  as  is  used  now  in  Alabama.  The  life  and  work  of  the  institution 
should  be  centered  about  this  cottage  life  and  ^  so  conducted  as  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  body  of  useful  habits."  It  is  important 
to  classify  the  children  so  that  the  relatively  uncontaminated  shall 
be  kept  safe  from  contamination.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  cottage  plan. 

^  Dutton  and  Sneddon,  Administration  of  Public  Edocatlon  in  the  United  States,  p.  453. 
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(d)  Vocational  Education.  Many  industrial  schoob  have  failed 
in  their  educational  purposes  because  they  have  attempted  to  make 
the  school  more  or  less  self -supporting  through  the  labor  of  the  chil- 
dren. At  the  present  there  is  a  demand  in  some  quarters  of  Alabama 
that  tiie  State's  child-caring  institutions  be  placed  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis.  It  would  be  well  for  the  advocates  of  this  policy  to  study 
carefully  the  experiences  of  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  before 
committing  the  State  to  this  questimiAble  policy. 

The  best  institutions  have  given  up  productive  labor  except  so  far 
as  teaching  the  inmates  trades  and  vocations  that  can  be  followed 
for  self-support  after  leaving  the  school. 

Purpose  of  the  school  for  defectives. — ^The  school  for  deaf  mutes, 
for  the  blind,  or  feeble-minded,  is  organized  for  the  custody  and 
education  of  unfortunates  who  have  inherited  or  acquired  a  variety 
of  physical  or  mental  defects.  The  State  has  taken  upon  itself  to  do 
what  the  home  is  unable  to  do  for  these  children,  namely,  to  prepare 
them  for  self-support,  or  at  least,  make  an  attempt  toward  develop- 
ing them  as  useful  members  of  society.  To  teach  the  deaf  mute  and 
blind  requires  the  highest  skill  of  experts.  Their  education  must 
combine  all  phases  of  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  vocational 
education.  Although,  of  course,  in  quite  a  different  combination^  it 
is  physical  and  mental  defectiveness  rather  than  waywardness  that 
must  be  considered  and  overcome. 

Educational  needs  of  the  Alabama  industrial  schools.-^-AAtH'^  need 
be  said  on  this  subject  as  it  has  been  well  treated  in  the  reports  re- 
ferred to  above.    However,  this  much  may  be  added : 

(1)  The  Alabama  Boys*  Industrial  School  is  hampered  in  its 
vocational  work  for  lack  of  equipment,  most  of  what  is  now  called 
equipment  being  mere  junk.  What  is  worse,  low  salaries  have  forced 
the  vocational  instructors  out  of  the  school.  This  must  be  remedied. 
The  ordinary  school  work  of  the  institution  is  in  no  wise  correlated 
in  the  vocational  work  of  the  school  and  follows  the  old-line  dis-r 
ciplinary  order  of  things  with  too  frequent  and  unnecessary  resort 
to  corporal  punishment.  The  administration  of  the  school  is  efficient, 
but  is  much  hampered  by  use  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor.  This  school 
receives  an  appropriation  of  $12.60  per  month  for  each  inmate,  which 
is  very  low  in  comparison  with  what  is  paid  in  many  other  States. 
The  appropriation  should  not  be  less  than  $20  per  month  for  each 
inmate. 

(2)  Th^  State  Training  School  for  Girls. — This  institution  has  re- 
centiy  been  moved  from  Birmingham  to  a  500-acre  farm  some  15 
miles  away  from  the  city.  The  school  is  under  excellent  management, 
but,  like  the  school  at  Eastlake,  is  in  urgent  need  of  buildings  and 
equipment.    This  school,  too,  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  cottage  plan 
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of  organizatioii  at  onoe  and  to  reoigaiiize  its  cnrriculiim  as  suggested 
above,  on  the  plan  of  correlating  the  cultural  subjects  with  the  voca- 
ti<mal  work  of  the  school  and  thus  eliminating  much  of  the  old  pub- 
lic school  course. 

This  school  likewise  receives  $12.50  per  month  for  each  inmate. 
Its  amount  should  be  increased  to  $20  per  month,  and  special  appro- 
priations should  be  voted  for  cottages  and  new  equipment. 

(3)  The  Reform  School  for  JwvenUe^egro  Lawbreakers. — Much 
praise  could  be  given  the  plan  and  manj^ement  of  this  sdiool,  which 
does  its  work  in  a  genuinely  industrial  spirit,  but  the  sdiool  is  too 
meagerly  supported  to  accomplish  as  much  as  it  could  do  if  properly 
supported.  The  institution  draws  $7  per  child,  with  an  additional 
allowance  of  $2  per  month  for  salaries.  Because  of  this  indifferent 
support  real  educational  work  is  largely  lost  in  an  effort  to  make  ends 
meet  economically.  The  agricultural  work  is  exceptionally  good,  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  trades  because  the  school  has  practically 
no  equipment  for  this  type  of  work.  The  purely  cultural  education 
is  very  limited.  The  school  has  no  classroom  facilities ;  the  schooFs 
auditorium,  provided  with  opera  chairs,  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  regular 
classroom.  Of  educational  equipment,  there  is  practically  none. 
Worse  yet,  one  teacher  only  (and  this  one  loaned  to  the  school  by 
Montgomery  County)  endeavors  to  teach  the  800  children  the  rudi- 
ments of  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.  It  is,  of  course,  humanly 
impossible  to  do  anything  like  effective  teaching  under  such  condi- 
tions. This  industrial  school  is  worthy  of  the  best  kind  of  suppK)rt. 
The  amount  invested  by  the  State  ought  to  be  increased  to  at  least 
$15  per  month  for  each  inmate,  inclusive  of  salaries. 

(4)  Schools  for  defective  children. — ^The  Alabama  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  are  both  located  at  Tal- 
ladega, as  is  also  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind. 
The  schools  are  all  under  one  central  administratioii  and  appear  to 
be  efficiently  managed.  Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  necessity  for  expert  teaching,  these  schools  are  now  hampered 
under  increasing  difficulties.  The  present  appropriation  is  $280  per 
year  for  each  pupil.  Out  of  this  amount  must  come  funds  for  re- 
pairs, equipment,  and  possible  new  buildings.  On  the  basis  of  what 
many  other  States  invest  in  this  type  of  education,  Alabama  should 
appropriate  about  $100  per  year  for  each  pupil.  An  additional  ap- 
propriation should  be  made  to  take  care  of  urgently  needed  repairs 
and  equipment. 

A  school  for  the  feeble-minded. — Alabama  has  no  provision  for  the 
care  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  commonly  known  as  feeble- 
minded. Feeble-minded  children  can  be  found  in  some  of  the  pid>lic 
schools,  in  the  industrial  schools,  in  the  almshouses,  in  the  insane 
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aflylums,  and  in  homes  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  their  proper 
care.  This  deplorable  condition  requires  immediate  remedy.  The 
survey  committee  accordingly  earnestly  recommends  that  the  present 
legislature  take  the  necessary  steps  to  organize  such  an  institution 
and  to  make  liberal  provision  for  its  maintenance. 

AdministraHon  of  the  ehUd'Caring  institutions, — All  of  the  above- 
-mentioned institutions  are  in  a  broad  way  educational ;  but  they  par- 
take also  of  many  social  features  which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  ex- 
periences and  practices  of  the  professional  educator.  To  leave  their 
administration  wholly  to  the  educators  would  be  unwise,  as  has  also 
proved  the  case  where  the  schools  have  been  managed  wholly  by  the 
so-called  social  experts.  The  best  type  of  administration  calls  for 
cooperation  of  the  two.  All  these  institutions  in  the  State,  public 
and  private,  should,  the  committee  believes,  be  placed  under  a  State 
board  of  social  welfare,  as  has  also  been  recommended  by  the  national 
welfare  committee  in  its  report,  but  with  the  definite  modification 
that  the  purely  educational  work  in  the  schools  shall  be  directed  by 
the  State  board  of  education  (if  created)  through  its  executive 
official,  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  also  be  a 
member  of  the  said  State  board  of  social  welfare.  To  this  end,  there 
should  be  maintained  in  the  department  of  education  a  division  of 
education  for  exceptional  children,  whose  director  should  have  imme- 
diate charge  of  education  in  the  above  mentioned  schools. 

Speeifie  recommendations. — ^The  survey  committee  makes  the  fol- 
lowing specific  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  State's 
child-caxing  institutions : 

1.  Organization  of  a  State  board  of  social  welfare  to  have  charge 
of  all  child-caring  institutions  in  Alabama. 

2.  Direction  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  child-caring  institu- 
tions to  be  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  education 
or  iState  department  of  education,  which  shall  maintain  a  specific 
division  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Immediate  establishment  of  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children. 

4.  Large  increase  in  per  capita  support  of  all  these  institutions  and 
liberal  funds  for  enlargement  and  repairs. 


Chapter  XIV. 

ILLITERACY  AND  ITS  ERADICATION. 


The  prevalence  of  illiteracy  in  many  States  is  a  poor  commentary 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  school  system  and  on  the  watchful- 
ness of  democracy  in  safeguarding  its  own  future  through  an  edu- 
cated citizenry.  If  the  public  schools  had  been  administered  at  a 
100  per  cent  efficiency  for  the  past  generation,  all  persons  of  voting 
age  would  be  classed  as  literate  now ;  similarly,  there  would  be  no 
serious  Americanization  problem  now,  as  night  schools  and  similar 
educational  facilities  would  have  been  utilized  to  blot  out  adult  illitr 
eracy  and  ignorance  of  our  spoken  and  written  tongue,  and  history 
and  government,  among  natives  and  aliens  alike.  Never  was  there 
a  time  in  history  when  this  policy  of  indifference  and  lassaiz  fam 
for  the  education  of  this  large  group  of  neglected  Americans  has 
seemed  so  near  criminal  as  to-day,  when  all  the  human  and  economic 
resources  of  the  world  are  needed  for  the  coming  reconstruction  in 
human  affairs. 

CondUiona  over  the  country  at  large. — ^The  United  States,  with  a 
population  upwards  of  110,000,000  people,  has  nearly  6,000,000  per- 
sons over  10  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  many 
who  can  not  speak  the  English  tongue.  Of  this  large  army  of  unfor- 
tunates 58  per  cent  are  white  persons.  Of  these  28  per  cent  are  native- 
born  whites  and  80  per  cent  foreign-bom  whites;  40  per  cent  are 
Negroes ;  the  rest — 2  per  cent — are  Indians^  Chinese,  Japaneae^  etc. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  illiterates  come  from  rural  com- 
munities. These  illiterates  are  not  limited  to  any  race  or  to  any  cme 
section  of  the  country.  The  colored  illiteracy  of  tiie  South  is  almost 
balanced  by  the  ignorant  aliens  of  the  North,  and  the  white  illiteracy 
of  the  great  south  Atlantic  highlands  is  scarcely  greater  than  the 
illiteracy  in  parts  of  the  northern  Appalachians. 

The  illiterates  fall  naturally  into  two  groups — those  of  schod  age 
and  those  beyond  school  age ;  or,  roughly  speaking,  persons  between 
10  and  20  years  inclusive,  and  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over.  For 
the  former  group  the  public  schools  are  directly  responsible ;  for  the 
latter  they  can  not  be  held  altogether  responsible,  as,  in  the  North 
at  least,  many  of  this  group  are  of  alien  birth  who  have  never  come 
under  t^e  influence  of  the  American  public  schools.  The  Nation's 
duty  to  its  illiterates  is  twofold. 
2S0 
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1.  To  force  every  illiterate  person  of  school  age  into  the  public 
schools  to  remain  liiere  in  regular  day  session,  or  in  night  school,  or 
in  part-time  school  nntil  this  illiteracy  has  been  removed,  and  they 
have  acquired  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade  educa- 
tion ;  and 

2.  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  illiterates  above  21  years  of  age 
•educational  facilities  that  will  make  it  possible  for  all  of  them  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  thereby  be  lifted  out 
of  the  deadening  materialism  and  indifference  for  country  and  fellow 
men  that  now  so  often  overwhelms  them. 

Conditions  in  Alabama, — ^The  State  has  an  excessive  amount  of 
illiteracy.  The  1910  census  ranks  Alabama  as  the  forty-sixth  State 
•on  the  basis  of  largest  number  of  illiterate  persons  10  years  of  age 
and  over.  The  Federal  census  and  the  Alabama  biennial  school 
census  contain  sodie  enlightening  data.  There  are  in  the  State 
641,168  persons  between  10  and  20  years  inclusive,  of  whom  96,406, 
or  15  per  cent,  are  illiterate;  there  are  1,015,070  persons  21  years  of 
age  and  over,  of  whom  266,278,  or  26  per  cent,  are  wholly  illiterate. 
Of  these,  31,661  are  males  of  voting  age  who  are  imable  to  cast  their 
ballots  without  assistance.  In  Alabama,  also,  most  of  the  illiterates 
live  in  rural  communities.  According  to  the  1910  census  the  rate  of 
white  illiterates  dwelling  in  the  city  was  2.5  per  cent,  and  in  the 
country  11.5  per  cent. 

Quite  naturally  illiteracy  is  most  excessive  among  the  Negro  popu- 
lation. Of  all  the  illiteracy  in  the  State  75.4  per  cent  is  among  the 
colored,  and  24.6  per  cent  among  the  white  population.  They  are 
grouped  by  sex,  age,  and  race  as  follows : 

White : 

Children,  10  to  20  years  of  age 26^  25B 

Males,  21  years  of  age  and  over 81,061 

Females,  21  years  of  age  and  over 3S«  765 

O>lored: 

Ohildren,  10  to  20  years  of  age 70,247 

Males,  21  years  of  age  and  over» 82, 744 

Females,  21  years  of  age  and  over 108, 103 

Figure  19  is  a  graphic  commentary  on  this  deplorable  situation. 
The  persons  in  the  row  with  their  backs  turned  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  Against  them  are  shut  the  doors  to  literary  knowledge 
and  the  precious  stores  of  literary  treasures  that  are  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  mankind  because  they  do  not  possess  the  '^  open 
sesame  "  of  school  education, 

StarUvng  number  of  illiterates  of  school  a/ge. — ^The  average  man 
has  assumed  that  illiteracy  must  be  limited  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
to  certain  unfortunates  who  have  grown  up  remote  from  school,  or 
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under  conditions  of  grinding  poverty  which  has  made  school  at- 
tendance impossible.  This  is  incorrect,  although  illiteracy,  no  doubt, 
has  had  its  inception  in  just  such  surroundings.  Illiteracy  in  Ala- 
bama is  not  limited  to  the  poor,  nor  to  the  remote  sections  with 
poor  school  facilities.  The  survey  c<Hnmittee  found  plantation: 
owners  of  good  means  who  were  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  These  people  can  not  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  no  schools  within  readi  of  them,  as  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  One  well-to-do  planter  expressed  it  thus  wise:  ^^I  have  got 
along  without  any  book  learning  myself,  so  I  guess  the  children  can 
too;  besides,  if  I  sent  the  youngsters  to  school,  they  might  come  to 
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look  down  on  their  old  ^pap.'"  Such  deluded  individuals  need 
one's  sympathy,  but  for  the  sake  of  future  generations  they  should 
be  dealt  with  firmly  and  be  made  to  realize  that  what  they  consider 
their  personal  rights  is  no  more  than  perverted  license. 

A  startling  number  of  all  the  illiterates  are  of  school  age,  i.  e., 
from  10  to  20  years  of  age.  Table  47  shows  this  at  a  glance.  Every 
person  of  school  age  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  10  yeans  of 
age,  yet  19  per  cent  of  all  the  white  children  of  this  age  in  1914,  and 
49  per  cent  of  aU  the  colored,  could  do  neither.  This  per  cent  gradu- 
ally decreases  up  through  the  years,  but  it  is  very  high  throughout. 
Figures  for  1916  and  1918  show  a  slight  improvement,  but  it  is  clear 
to  see  t^t  the  school  authorities  in  the  State  have  a  stupendous  task 
ahead  of  diem  to  remove  this  menace  from  the  schools  of  the  State. 
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Tabix  47. — ^er  cent  ot  illilemiea  o/  «cJU>oI  aye  in  iUadoma,  by  oentii«  perlotft. 
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Ad/uU  UUterates  of  draft  age, — ^The  country  as  a  whole  was 
astounded  at  the  facts  brou^t  to  light  by  the  recent  war  draft.  In 
the  registrations  for  persons  between  21  and  31  years  of  age  were 
found  700,000  young  men  who  were  wholly  illiterate.  These  men 
were  unable  to  read  the  posted  orders  of  the  day  or  to  profit  by  the 
printed  manuals  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Government.  When 
called  to  tiieir  country's  standard  £hey  found  themselyes  handicapped 
on  every  hand.  From  their  own  testimony  they  were  often  hurt  and 
humiliated  when  they  were  brought  into  contrast  and  competition 
with  other  more  fortunate  fellow  soldiers.  One  young  Alabamian, 
who  later  learned  to  read  and  write  during  the  special  drive  against 
illiteracy  among  men  of  draft  age,  writes  in  this  strain : 

I  am  very  gorry  to  say  that  I  dident  get  any  further  than  a  praivate  but  that 
waanot  my  fait  There  was  many  thenses  [chances]  to  advense  but  I  cnldnot 
get  aney  and  the  risen  [reason]  was  bourse  [becanse]  I  culdnot  read  or  write. 
Bverybody  should  be  made  lem  to  read  and  write. 

rhese  lessons  from  the  camps  and  the  trenches  have  probably  gone 
home  to  the  people  as  no  other  lesson  has.  Several  States  have  already 
passed  stringent  Americanization  laws  to  cope  with  this  situation,  and 
many  others  are  contemplating  similar  action. 

The  average  number  of  draft  illiterates  between  21  and  31  years  of 
age,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  was  placed  at  7  in  each  100 
drafted  persons.    In  Alabama  it  was  17  in  each  100  drafted  persons. 

Work  of  the  Alabama  UUteracy  commissioru — ^A  vigorous  campaign 
which  has  be^i  carried  forward  in  the  State  for  some  time  by  the 
State  department  of  education,  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
other  bodies  of  citizens  culminated  in  the  creation  of  the  Alabama 
illiteracy  commission.  This  law  was  enacted  in  1915.  The  commis- 
sion soon  perfected  a  State- wide  organization  Which  has  carried  on  a 
vigorous  and  successful  campaign  for  the  last  four  years.  Much 
effective  work  has  been  accomplished,  particularly  among  adult  illit- 
erates and  in  the  special  drive  against  illiteracy  among  men  of  draft 
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But  the  State  evidently  has  not  yet  fully  grasped  its  great  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  in  regard  to  this  vital  question.  This  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  been  willing  to  throw  the  burden 
of  financial  support  for  the  illiteracy  work  on  the  public-spirited 
people  of  the  State,  and  has  left  the  whole  matter  of  education  for 
illiterates  as  wholly  optional  and  voluntary.  While  good  results  have 
been  secured,  it  is  nevertheless  very  doubtful  if  illiteracy  can  ever  be 
eradicated  unless  the  State  invests  liberal  funds  in  the  work  and 
places  it  on  a  compulsory  basis. 

Stringent  legislation  and  liberal  appropriaUan. — ^The  present  legis- 
lature would  do  well  to  take  the  following  steps  in  a  final  effort  to 
blot  out  illiteracy  in  the  State.  The  survey  committee  specifically 
recommends  that  such  action  be  taken : 

1.  Strengthening  the  compulsory  attendance  law  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  in  Chapter  VI. 

2.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  promote  Americanixation  by  re- 
quiring school  attendance  of  all  persons  above  compulsory  attend- 
ance age  and  below  21  years,  who  do  not  now  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  language,  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools;  providing  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  evening  schools  and  part-time 
schools  for  this  purpose,  which  schools  shall  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  State  department  of  education. 

S.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  encourage  effective  illiteracy  work 
among  adults  under  direction  of  the  State  department  of  education, 
and  maintained  by  funds  voted  by  the  legislature. 

4.  Appropriation  of  not  less  than  $26,000  annually  for  the  next 
quadrennium  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  Icfgislation  effective. 


Chapter  XV. 

SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  HOME  ECiONOMICS  TEACHING  IN 

ALABAMA. 


Home  eoofyt>fnios  courses  needed  in  the  schools. — Nowhere  are 
changing  industrial  conditions  felt  more  keenly  than  in  Alabama. 
The  Negro  servant  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  home  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  and  where  still  available  asks  a  wage  so  high 
that  the  average  housekeeper  must  forego  her  services.  Moreover, 
for  many  years  the  Negro  servant  has  been  so  poorly  trained  in 
household  activities  that  her  services  have  not  been  an  asset  to  the 
home.  As  Negro  help  has  grown  more  scarce  and  inefficient  ener- 
getic housekeepers  have  undertaken  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  house- 
keeping themselves.  They  have  begun  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  its 
many-sided  problems  and  to  desire  for  their  daughters  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  home  intelligently^ 
whether  it  be  to  perform  the  household  tasks  skillfully  themselves 
or  to  direct  others  to  perform  them  worthily.  To-day  all  women 
feel  their  responsibilities  more  keenly  than  ever  before,  because  of 
the  services  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  render  during  the 
war.  Home  making  is  universally  regarded  as  a  profession  for 
which  conscientious  preparation  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the 
schools  are  not  offering  girls  the  opportunity  for  such  preparation 
their  work  is  inadequate  and  must  be  revised  upon  lines  that  will 
measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  For  several  years  home 
economics  courses  have  had  a  place  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Ala- 
bama, it  was  to  study  the  adequacy  of  these  courses  and  to  deter- 
mine means  of  increasing  their  effectiveness  that  this  part  of  this 
survey  was  undertaken. 

Home  eronomdcs  courses  established  in  State  schools. — ^The  teach- 
ing of  home  economics  became  a  requirement  in  the  nine  district 
agricultural  schools  of  the  State  in  1903.  Courses  in  home  economics 
were  required  in  the  county  high  schools  in  1907.  Montevallo  In- 
dustrial and  Technical  Institute  for  girls  has  offered  courses  in  home 
economics  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1896.  Home  economics 
courses  have  been  required  or  elective  in  the  six  State  normal  schools 
for  a  number  of  years.  Four  elective  courses  in  home  economics  were 
introduced  into  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1917-18.  Siunmer- 
school  courses  in  home  economics  have  been  given  at  the  State  uni- 
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yersityy  at  Montevallo,  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic,  as  well  as  at  the 
State  normal  schools  for  five  years.  There  are  no  State  records  of 
what  has  been  done  in  home  econcHnics  teaching  in  Alabama  in  the 
past  aside  from  the  regulations  outlined  in  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  State  normal  schools,  the  district  agricultural  schools,  and  the 
county  high  schools. 

State  regulatiana  affecting  home  eotmomice. — The  State  issues 
special  courses  of  study  for  the  State  normal  schools,  the  district 
agricultural  schools,  and  the  county  high  schools.  These  courses 
designate  what  phase  of  home  economics  is  to  be  studied  during  the 
term  such  study  is  required,  and  names  the  textbook  to  be  followed  in 
each  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  normal  schools,  in  which 
case  choice  is  left  to  the  several  teachers.  This  is  the  only  responsi- 
bility or  authority  the  State  has  assumed  in  regard  to  home  econom- 
ics teaching  aside  from  approving  the  appointment  of  the  special 
teacher  of  home  economics.  Such  a  teacher  must  have  a  certificate 
as  for  regular  teaching.  In  addition  to  this  she  must. have  had,  in 
theory,  at  least,  a  special  home  economics  course  in  normal  school 
or  college.  Instances  have  been  numerous  in  the  past  in  which  home 
economics  teachers  have  pursued  only  brief  courses  in  home  econcmxics 
and  have  had  no  normal  training  whatsoever  in  the  subject.  Thi^ 
condition  arose  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject when  home  economics  first  became  a  requirement  in  the  State 
high  schools.  A  similar  condition  has  obtained  through  the  past 
year,  as  war  demands  have  drawn  home  economics  teachers  into 
other  lines  of  activity. 

Home  eeononUcs  teaching  in  the  State  normal  schools. — ^The  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  home  economics  has  received  very  little  attention 
in  Alabama.  Courses  in  this  subject  are  required  of  all  women  stu- 
dents in  the  State  normal  schools,  but  so  short  a  time  is  allowed  for 
these  courses  that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  teacher  training  courses: 
They  are  planned  to  give  some  insight  into  the  purpose  of  home 
economics  in  the  schools,  and  the  students  who  have  finished  the 
courses  are  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  sewing  classes  or  the  school 
lunch  in  the  rural  elementary  school.  However,  as  there  are  no  en- 
trance requirements  maintained  and  most  of  the  girls  have  had  no 
previous  training  in  home  economics,  the  courses  do  not  rank  any 
higher  than  the  courses  given  in  the  high  schools  Brief  summer 
courses  in  home  economics  have  been  offered  at  all  the  State  normal 
schools,  at  the  State  University,  Auburn,  and  Montevallo.  As  these 
have  been  only  six  weeks  in  length,  they  have  been  even  more  inade- 
quate to  serve  as  a  means  of  teacher  training.  The  State  normal 
school  at  Florence  offers  one  additional  year  of  home  economics 
which  is  planned  as  a  special  course  for  teacher  training.    In  spite  of 


Chapter  XY. 

SPEaAL  PHASES  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHING  IN 

ALABAMA. 


Home  economics  courses  needed  in  the  schools, — ^Nowhere  are 
changing  industrial  conditions  felt  more  keenly  than  in  Alabama. 
The  Ifegro  servant  is  rapidly  disapi>earing  from  the  home  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  and  where  still  available  asks  a  wage  so  hi^ 
that  the  average  housekeeper  must  forego  her  services.  Moreover, 
for  many  years  the  Negro  servant  has  been  so  poorly  trained  in 
household  activities  that  her  services  have  not  been  an  asset  to  the 
home.  As  Negro  help  has  grown  more  scarce  and  inefficient  ^ler- 
getic  housekeepers  have  undertaken  to  do  most  of  the  woi^  of  house- 
keeping themselves.  They  have  begun  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  its 
manynsided  problems  and  to  desire  for  their  daughters  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  home  intelligently^ 
whether  it  be  to  perform  the  household  tasks  skillfully  themselves 
or  to  direct  others  to  perform  them  worthily.  To-day  all  women 
feel  their  responsibilities  more  keenly  than  ever  before,  because  of 
the  services  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  render  during  the 
war.  Home  making  is  universally  regarded  as  a  profession  for 
which  conscientious  preparation  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the 
schools  are  not  offering  girls  the  opportunity  for  such  preparation 
their  work  is  inadequate  and  must  be  revised  upon  lines  that  will 
measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  For  several  years  home 
economics  courses  have  had  a  place  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Ala- 
bama, it  was  to  study  the  adequacy  of  these  courses  and  to  deter- 
mine means  of  increasing  their  effectiveness  that  this  part  of  tibds 
survey  was  undertaken. 

Home  economics  courses  established  in  State  schools. — ^The  teach- 
ing of  home  economics  became  a  requirement  in  the  nine  district 
agricultural  schools  of  the  State  in  1903.  Courses  in  home  economics 
were  required  in  the  county  high  schools  in  1907.  Montevallo  In- 
dustrial and  Technical  Institute  for  girls  has  offered  courses  in  home 
economics  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1896.  Home  economics 
courses  have  been  required  or  elective  in  the  six  State  normal  schools 
for  a  number  of  years.  Four  elective  courses  in  home  economics  were 
introduced  into  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1917-18.  Summer- 
school  courses  in  home  economics  have  been  given  at  the  State  uni- 
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veisity,  at  Montevallo,  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic,  as  well  as  at  the 
State  normal  schools  for  five  years.  There  are  no  State  records  of 
what  has  been  done  in  home  economics  teaching  in  Alabama  in  the 
past  aside  from  the  regulations  outlined  in  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  State  normal  schools,  the  district  agricultural  schools,  and  the 
county  high  schools. 

State  regvlatians  averting  home  economics. — ^The  State  issues 
special  courses  of  study  for  the  State  normal  schools,  the  district 
agricultural  schools,  and  the  county  high  schools.  These  courses 
designate  what  phase  of  home  economics  is  to  be  studied  during  the 
term  such  study  is  required,  and  names  the  textbook  to  be  followed  in 
each  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  normal  schools,  in  which 
case  choice  is  left  to  the  several  teachers.  This  is  the  only  responsi- 
bility or  authority  the  State  has  assumed  in  regard  to  home  econom- 
ics teaching  aside  from  approving  the  appointment  of  the  special 
teacher  of  home  economics.  Such  a  teacher  must  have  a  certificate 
as  for  regular  teaching.  In  addition  to  this  she  must  .have  had,  in 
theory,  at  least,  a  special  home  economics  course  in  normal  school 
or  college.  Instances  have  been  numerous  in  the  past  in  which  home 
economics  teachers  have  pursued  only  brief  courses  in  home  economics 
and  have  had  no  normal  training  whatsoever  in  the  subject.  Thi^ 
condition  arose  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject when  home  economics  first  became  a  requirement  in  the  State 
high  schools.  A  similar  condition  has  obtained  through  the  past 
year,  as  war  demands  have  drawn  home  economics  teachers  into 
other  lines  of  activity. 

Home  economics  teaching  in  the  State  normal  schools. — ^The  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  home  economics  has  received  very  little  attention 
in  Alabama.  Courses  in  this  subject  are  required  of  all  women  stu- 
dents in  tile  State  normal  schools,  but  so  short  a  time  is  allowed  for 
these  courses  tiiat  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  teacher  training  courses. 
They  are  planned  to  give  some  insight  into  the  purpose  of  home 
economics  in  the  sdiools,  and  the  students  who  have  finished  the 
courses  are  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  sewing  classes  or  the  school 
lunch  in  the  rural  elementary  school.  However,  as  there  are  no  en- 
trance requirements  maintained  and  most  of  the  girls  have  had  no 
previous  training  in  home  economics,  the  courses  do  not  rank  any 
higher  than  the  courses  given  in  the  high  schools.  Brief  summer 
courses  in  home  economics  have  been  offered  at  all  the  State  normal 
schools,  at  the  State  University,  Auburn,  and  Montevallo.  As  these 
have  been  only  six  weeks  in  length,  they  have  been  even  more  inade- 
quate to  serve  as  a  means  of  teacher  training.  The  State  norma) 
school  at  Florence  offers  one  additional  year  of  home  economics 
which  is  planned  as  a  special  course  for  teacher  training.   In  spite  of 
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the  additional  year,  the  time  allotsnent  is  still  scant  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  home  economics  teachers,  but  in  a  State  where  the  sapply  of 
teachers  of  home  economics  has  been  so  limited  it  has  no  doubt  served 
a  purpose  in  tibe  past. 

The  Alabama  Girls*  Technical  Institute. — ^The  only  State  institu- 
tion which  is  frankly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home 
•economics  is  the  Girls'  Industrial  and  Technical  Institute,  at  Monte- 
vallo.  The  excellently  equipped  home  economics  building  offers 
■splendid  facilities  for  the  development  of  this  work,  but  unless  the 
work  is  supported  by  science  courses  of  adequate  strength  and  sal- 
aries are  sufficient  to  retain  teachers  of  highest  standing,  the  needs  of 
the  State  will  not  be  met.  At  the  present  time  courses  are  under- 
going a  process  of  development,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  teach- 
ers' training  course  under  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. This  course  has  already  been  lengthened  from  a  two-year  course 
to  a  three^year  course  and  promises  to  insure  the  type  of  teacher 
training  t^at  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
courses  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.^ 

The  Negro  n>armal  schools. — ^The  status  of  home  eccmomics  in  the 
three  Negro  normal  schools  of  Alabama  parallels  that  in  the  other 
State  schools  in  several  respects.  Salaries  of  the  teachers  are  ex- 
ceedingly low.  The  teachers'  hours  are  long;  equipment  is  not 
adequate;  and  courses  are  poorly  planned,  owing  to  the  teachers' 
lack  of  preparation. 

In  the  State  normal,  located  in  Montgomery,  adequate  time  is  given 
to  the  sewing  courses,  but  difficulties  are  experienced  in  securing  ma- 
terials for  the  necessary  practical  work.  As  a  consequence,  much 
repetition  of  problems  that  have  no  educational  value  is  permitted. 
Courses  are  not  sufficiently  progressive.  While  the  girls  acquire 
skill  of  a  sort,  they  do  not  progress  as  they  should,  nor  do  they  obtain 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  clothing  and  textiles  that  a  well-planned 
course  should  give.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  appreciation 
on  the  teacher's  part  of  what  is  most  worth  while;  and  in  part  to  a 
weak  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  provide  the  children  with  work 
which  will  give  them  the  most  pleasure.  No  facilities  are  afforded 
for  the  study  of  general  housework. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Sdiool  at  Huntsville  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  fimds  for  the  provision  of  materials, 
and  it  has  not  so  big  a  market  for  sales  of  articles  prepared  in  the  sew- 
ing classes  as  has  the  Montgomery  normal.  However,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  supervised  housework  in  the  dormitory,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  teachers  are  planning  an  apartment  in  which  housework 
is  to  be  taught.    The  cooking  classes  suffer  seriously  from  the  lack 

^  See  the  recommendation  in  Chapter  XX  relating  to  the  Smith-Hughes  work  In  tht 
training  of  teachers  of  home  economics. 
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of  funds  for  the  provision  of  materials  and  have  not  as  full  an  equip- 
ment as  will  insure  thorough  practice. 

Tuskegee  is  much  better  equipped  and  more  amply  provided  with 
materials  than  is  either  of  the  other  two  schools,  but  it  still  lacks,  as 
they  do,  adequate  courses  in  teacher  training.  This  is  being  in  part 
remedied  at  Tuskegee  this  year  by  the  introduction  of  teacher  train- 
ing classes  under  the  vocational  board,  and  thus  promise  is  given 
of  a  better  condition  in  the  future.  Supervised  housework  in  the 
dormitories  and  well-organized  work  in  a  practice  cottage  give  the 
work  at  Tuskegee  an  added  strength.  Tuskegee  is  also  doing  much 
to  keep  in  touch  with  State  conditions  and  knows  the  needs  of  the 
rural  schools  where  the  majority  of  the  graduates  will  teach. 

Wise  supervision  by  one  who  understands  the  needs  of  the  State 
and  who  has  opportunity  to  see  what  graduates  of  these  schools  are 
doing  in  the  field  is  necessary  to  the  future  development  of  the 
work  in  the  Negro  normal  schools.  The  good  technical  work  must  be 
.  continued.  It  must  be  carefully  planned  and  graded.  In  addition 
to  that,  adequate  teacher  training  courses  must  be  developed.  Sal- 
aries ranging  from  $160  to  $400,  as  the  majority  of  those  in  the 
Negro  normal  schools  do  range,  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  teachers 
of  ability  who  will  remain  from  year  to  year  and  who  will  develop 
into  stronger  and  better  teachers  by  devoting  time  and  continued 
study. 

The  responsibility  for  the  development  of  a  better  type  of  home 
life  among  the  Negroes  of  the  State  rests  very  largely  upon  the 
normal  schools,  where  the  teachers  are  trained.  As  the  Negro  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  essentials  of  housekeeping,  the  future  welfare  of 
the  State  will  become  permanently  assured.  Therefore,  well-equipped 
home  economics  departments  and  well-trained  teachers  receiving  ade- 
quate salaries  are  of  vital  importance. 

Home  ecorumdcs  in  aecandary  schools. — Study  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  county  high  schools  and  district  agricultural  schools  reveals 
the  following: 

(1)  Salaries  of  teachers  are  extremely  low ;  $630  to  $810  per  year; 
average,  $702.  Almost  without  exception  the  tenure  of  office  of  teach- 
ers has  been  very  brief,  from  one  year  to  six  months;  in  several  cases 
even  less.  Reports  received  from  39  schools  indicate  that  30  teachers 
have  been  in  their  present  positions  only  since  September,  1918 ;  5  for 
even  a  shorter  period  of  time;  and  only  4  a  longer  period.  As  is  to 
be  expected  under  these  conditions,  permanent  courses  have  not  been 
established.  The  adjustment  of  the  teacher  to  the  situation  is  only 
partially  accomplished,  if  at  all.  The  courses  are  not  contributing  to 
the  permanent  upbuilding  of  the  school  and  the  community.  Courses 
are  quite  ungraded  and  students  are  frequently  required  to  repeat 
118801'~19 19 
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under  one  teacher  what  they  have  already  studied  with  another. 
Interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

(2)  The  special  teacher  of  home  economics  is  required  to  teach  a 
full  program  of  any  subject  or  combination  of  subjects  made  necessary, 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  force  of  high-school  teachers.  Thirty- 
eight  teachers  reporting  teach  an  average  of  four  other  subjects,  11  of 
them  teaching  more  than  four  subjects.  An  average  indicates  that 
only  6  hours  a  week  are  given  to  home-economics  teaching,  while  21 
hours  are  given  to  other  subjects.  For  many  of  these  subjects  the 
teacher  may  have  little  or  no  aptitude  and  be  entirely  without  prepa- 
ration. The  burden  of  preparing  for  these  lessons  will  be  such  as 
to  deti'act  seriously  from  her  strength  for  carrying  on  the  home- 
economics  courses  to  which  she  should  contribute  much  of  her  time 
and  her  ability  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  conducted.  Moreover, 
she  should  come  to  know  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  girls  are  being  prepared  to  meet  these  needs  in  their 
homes.  This  she  will  not  have  the  time  to  do  when  she  must  prepare 
for  eight  or  nine  periods  of  teaching  a  day,  especially  if  she  is  teach- 
ing a  variety  of  subjects. 

(3) The  equipment  in  almost  all  of  the  State  high  schools  visited 
is  meager.  In  most  of  them  it  is  in  bad  condition.  Good  working 
tables,  cupboards,  and  machines  are  lacking.  Teachers  report  tiie 
lack  of  care  of  school  property  and  the  necessity  for  replenishing 
equipment  each  year.  There  is  little  or  no  provision  for  janitor 
service,  and  conditions  are  such  as  to  lead  to  discouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  new  teacher,  particularly  when  her  time  is  very  fully 
occupied  with  teaching. 

(4)  Home  economics  ranks  only  as  a  minor  in  the  course  and  no 
outside  preparation  of  lessons  is  demanded.  This  does  not  tend  to 
give  it  the  dignity  and  rank  of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  nor 
does  it  permit  of  the  teacher  accomplishing  that  which  is  neoessary 
to  give  the  girls  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  principles  under- 
lying home  making. 

(5)  Standards  of  conduct  in  home  economics  classes  are  not  high 
in  a  majority  of  the  schools.  The  subject  is  not  recognized  nor  is  it 
presented  as  requiring  serious  study,  and  the  girls  are  permitted  "  to 
enjoy  themselves."  Studious  application  and  a  high  standard  of  ac- 
complishment are  seldom  found. 

(6)  Library  reference  works  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the 
schools.  The  most  energetic  teachers  supply  this  need  in  part  by 
putting  their  own  books  at  the  disposal  of  their  classes,  but  this  by 
no  means  furnishes  adequate  reference  reading. 

(7)  That  home  economics  courses  are  not  functioning  in  the  life 
of  the  schools  is  apparent  from  the  bad  condition  in  which  most  of 
the  schools  are  found.    The  home  economics  department  should  be 
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the  center  from  which  better  housekeeping  for  the  entire  school 
radiates.  This  was  found  to  be  true  in  one  or  two  cases.  In  one 
school  visited  the  members  of  the  home  economics  classes  are  given 
the  responsibility  of  dusting  the  principal's  office,  looking  after  the 
condition  of  the  toilet  rooms,  seeing  to  the  order  of  the  cloakrooms, 
and  arranging  and  caring  for  flowers  as  they  are  brought  into  the 
rooms  for  decoration.  In  another  school  visited  the  home  economics 
classes  were  preparing  muslin  covers  for  hotbeds  cared  for  by  the 
classes  in  agriculture,  preparing  noon  lunches  for  the  children,  and 
serving  the  teachers  during  the  meeting  of  the  monthly  institute. 
Such  activities  should  not  be  the  exception,  but  should  be  considered 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  department  if  the  teacher  is 
allotted  a  sufficient  time  to  carry  on  her  work  properly  and  if  stu- 
dents are  required  to  do  the  work  of  a  full  credit  course. 

Located  as  many  of  the  county  high  schools  are,  the  children  must 
carry  lunches  for  their  noon  meal.  Only  two  teachers  report  that 
they  superintend  a  lunch  that  is  served  regularly  to  the  students. 
Five  report  that  such  a  lunch  is  served  occasionally  in  their  schools. 
The  teachers  of  home  economics  lose  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
teaching  food  values  and  inculcating  right  habits  of  eating  when 
they  do  not  assume  some  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  school 
lunch.  The  members  of  their  classes  may  not  always  be  able  to 
prepare  the  lunch,  but  the  teacher  can  nevertheless  supervise  its 
preparation  and  serving. 

(8)  Observation  of  lessons  taught  revealed  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  teachers  in  the  Alabama  schools  have  been  very  poorly  pre- 
popred.  Of  35  teachers  reporting,  only  11  report  special  training  in 
home  economics;  9  have  been  to  normal  school;  14  have  been  to  col- 
lege ;  and  8  have  been  to  both  normal  school  and  college.  Three  have 
had  only  a  high-school  education.  Their  teaching  indicates  that 
they  have  not  grasped  the  real  significance  of  the  home  economics 
course,  and  they  fail  to  give  their  students  an  insight  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  better  living.  They  have  not  mastered  the  arts  of  cooking 
and  sewing,  nor  have  they  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  a 
knowledge  of  food  values  and  textiles.  Lessons  are  carelessly  pre- 
sented, inadequately  supervised,  and  left  without  summary  or  deduc- 
tions. Standards  are  so  low  that  the  mothers  of  students  must  seri- 
ously question  the  value  of  the  work-garments  badly  designed,  stitches 
carelessly  taken,  and  fitting  and  finishing  poorly  done. 

(9)  Few  home  economics  teachers  report  any  requirement  for 
study  or  practical  work  in  the  home.  However,  a  sufficient  number 
report  the  interest  with  which  the  occasional  pupil  voluntarily  prac- 
tices at  home  to  convince  one  of  the  desirability  of  making  that  prac- 
tice a  requirement.    Skill  can  not  be  secured  without  practice,  nor 
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can  the  school  adequately  teach  h(Hne  making  unaided  by  the  facilities 
which  the  home  itself  offers. 

(10)  In  Gfpite  of  the  small  salaries  the  teachers  receive,  50  per  cent 
report  attendance  upon  summer  school,  study  in  correspondence 
courses,  or  other  efforts  for  self -improvement.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  the  high  standards  which  the  State  has  set  in  this  respect 
and  speaks  well  for  the  ambition  of  the  teachers,  an  ambition  which 
should  be  more  generously  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  salaries 
paid. 

As  might  be  expected,  such  conditions  have  not  tended  to  the 
building  up  of  strong  home  economics  courses  in  the  schools.  A 
majority  of  the  teachers  report  that  their  work  suffers  from  lack  of 
equipment ;  at  least  60  per  cent  feel  that  not  enough  time  is  allowed 
for  the  work ;  25  per  cent  deplore  the  lack  of  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  lessons.  Teachers  are  discouraged,  and  frankly  state  that  they 
do  not  plan  to  continue  to  specialize  in  home  economics  teaching. 
Principals  are  urgently  demanding  teachers  with  special  normal 
training  in  home  economics.  They  say  that  at  present  the  schools  are 
^^  playing  af  home  economics  and  that  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course  are  practically  wasted,  since  the  teachers  have  not  sufficient 
preparation  to  give  so  long  a  course. 

CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  FOREGOING  STUDY. 

1.  State  supervision. — ^The  schools  in  Alabama  should  have  well- 
organized  courses  in  home  economics  in  charge  of  a  competent  and 
well-paid  State  supervisor,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  establish 
standards  for  home  economics  teaching,  send  out  constructive  plans 
for  carrying  on  graded  courses,  visit  the  schools,  pass  upon  the 
equipment  and  teaching,  and  in  every  way  aid  the  teachers  of  home 
economics.  Those  counties  which  employ  12  or  more  teachers  of 
home  economics  may  desire  to  have  a  county  supervisor  of  home 
economics  as  well  as  the  State  supervisor.  A^State  supervisor  should 
have  had  a  thorough  fundamental  education  and  extensive  training 
in  home  economics  education ;  she  should  have  followed  closely  mod- 
em educational  movements ;  she  should  have  had  experience  both  as  a 
teacher  and  an  administrator;  and  she  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  needs  of  the  home  and  the  best  methods  of  conduct- 
ing the  household. 

2.  Salaries. — ^Adequate  salaries  should  be  paid  the  special  teachers 
of  home  economics,  so  that  the  best  young  women  of  the  State  will 
prepare  themselves  to  carry  on  the  work  that  is  so  vital  to  the  homes. 
Salaries  should  be  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  for  girls  to  continue 
their  studies  in  smnmer  schools  and  special  courses,  so  that  they  may 
keep  abreast  of  all  that  develops  in  educational  methods  and  scientific 
I'esearch. 
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8.  QualifioatUm  of  teachers. — The  standard  for  the  selection  of 
the  teacher  should  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  bar  all  those  who  have  not 
had  at  least  two  years  of  special  normal  training  in  home  economics. 
Just  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  State  made  it  possible,  the  high* 
school  teachers  of  home  economics  should  all  be  required  to  have 
had  a  complete  college  course,  at  least  two  years  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  special  training  in  home  economics. 

4.  Duties  of  the  teachers. — ^The  home  economics  teadier  should  not 
be  required  to  teach  many  other  subjects  in  addition  to  home  eco- 
nomics, for  she  should  be  aJlowed  time  for  preparation  and  for  super- 
vision of  students'  work.  It  may  be  necessary  for  her  to  supervise 
the  school  lunch  and  to  take  charge  of  extension  courses  as  well. 
This  should  be  considered  when  planning  her  schedule. 

5.  Course  of  study. — ^There  should  be  a  course  of  study  so  definitely 
outlined  that  it  will  insure  continuity  in  the  work  of  the  school  even 
when  a  change  in  teachers  is  necessary.  A  State  course  of  study  may 
be  made  to  answer  this  purpose  if  local  adaptations  are  worked  out. 
In  counties  in  which  a  county  supervisor  is  employed,  a  county  course 
of  study  following  the  outline  of  the  State  course  may  be  worked 
out  to  meet  local  conditions.  The  completion  of  the  course  of  study 
should  stand  for  some  definite  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. For  example,  the  first  course  in  foods  and  cooking  should 
train  the  members  of  the  class  to  prepare  simple  meals  attractively, 
using  proper  food  combinations.  The  first  course  in  sewing  should 
give  the  girls  the  ability  to  prepare  all  necessary  undergarments^ 
using  all  the  simple  stitches  and  the  machine  attachments,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  choice,  cost,  and  durability  of  the 
textiles  used.  Lack  of  ability  to  perform  any  of  the  tasks  outlined 
in  the  course  should  very  definitely  disqualify  the  student  for  credit 
and  promotion. 

School  eqmpment. — ^A  school  should  not  be  permitted  to  introduce 
a  course  in  home  economics  unless  it  is  prepared  to  install  an  ade- 
quate equipment  that  shaU  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  supervisor. 
While  a  fine  type  of  equipment  does  not  insure  good  teaching,  and 
some  very  good  teaching  may  be  done  with  poor  equipment,  that 
school  is  not  fair  to  the  teacher  that  does  not  provide  her  with  tools 
for  the  work.  Poor  equipment  too  often  works  to  the  discouragement 
of  the  teacher  and  the  breaking  down  of  her  ideals.  Four  hundred 
dollars  should  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  sum  to  spend  for  the  initial 
equipment  in  a  modem  high  school.  This  equipment  may  vary  in 
type  according  to  the  needs  and  size  of  the  school,  but  it  should  be 
something  that  is  easily  cared  for  and  that  will  furnish,  in  every  way, 
high  standards  for  household  furnishings.  Its  arrangement  and  care 
should  in  themselves  be  object  lessons  to  the  students.    A  few  essen- 
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tials  should  be  part  of  the  permanent  equipment.  Lockers  for  aprons 
and  good  cupboards  for  supplies  and  utensils  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  equipment.  These  should  all  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
kept  locked  when  necessary.  There  should  be  a  good  stove  or  stoves 
and  adequate  plumbing  arrangements  to  supply  water  for  cooking, 
washing  and  scrubbing,  and  to  carry  off  all  waste.  Blackboard  fa- 
cilities should  be  supplied  and  shelves  for  books  and  bulletins  with 
cases  for  filing  records.  Class  records  and,  if  possible,  individual 
records  of  work  pursued  should  be  kept  on  file  in  every  school,  so 
that  the  time  of  the  pupil  may  not  be  wasted  if  change  of  teacher 
or  of  policy  brings  about  a  change  in  courses. 

7.  Better  maintencmce. — ^Each  school  which  desires  to  establish  a 
course  should  be  able  to  give  assurance  of  a  definite  sum  for  its 
future  maintenance  for  the  teachers'  salary,  necessary  replacement 
of  equipment,  provision  of  supplies  to  be  used  in  practice,  etc 
This  sum  should  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  imposing  a 
personal  fee  for  the  laboratory  work  of  the  pupils  and  should  re- 
lieve the  teacher  of  all  responsibility  of  resorting  to  sales  and  other 
expedients  for  supporting  the  department.  The  preparation  and 
sale  of  school  lunches  may  be  legitimate  part  of  the  course,  and  if 
carried  on  should  be  self-supporting,  but  must  not  be  depended  upon 
to  finance  the  entire  course. 

8.  Reference  Ubrary, — Oood  reference  books  and  magazines  treat- 
ing of  home  economics  subjects  should  be  provided  in  every  school 
where  home  economics  is  taught.  These  should  include  standard 
cookbooks,  commercial  geographies,  textbooks  treating  of  hygiene 
and  food  chemistry,  work  on  textiles,  vocations  for  women,  etc. 

9.  Length  of  laboratory  periods, — ^Every  school  should  be  required 
to  allow  laboratory  periods  of  adequate  length — that  is,  from  90  to 
120  minutes.  A  cooking  or  sewing  period  of  shorter  duration,  even 
though  more  frequent,  means  an  immense  amount  of  wasted  time  in 
the  purely  mechanical  processes  of  getting  ready  for  work  and  in 
putting  work  away.  The  laboratory  periods  should  not  be  put  after 
school  hours,  nor  should  they  always  occur  at  the  end  of  the  school 
day.  If  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  have  their  advantage  for  some 
types  of  studies,  they  certainly  have  for  home  economics  lessons  in 
which  both  mental  and  bodily  activities  are  required. 

Home  econorrdcs  classes  in  elevnentary  schools. — ^In  a  few  of  the 
communities  visited  the  attendance  at  high  school  is  very  small, 
many  of  the  girls  leaving  school  before  they  reach  high-school  grade. 
In  such  communities  it  is  most  desirable  that  these  girls  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  home  making  in  the  lower  grades.  This  could 
be  made  possible  if  the  teacher  of  home  economics  in  the  high  school 
could  devote  her  entire  time  to  the  subject  of  home  economics,  hav- 
ing classes  in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  high  school.    These  courses 
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should  not  be  introduced  until  the  schools  are  able  to  finance  them 
adequately,  providing  good  equipment,  assuring  sufficient  supplies, 
and  paying  an  adequate  sum  for  the  services  of  the  teacher. 

Length  of  courses  m  home  eoonomice. — ^Until  more  thoroughly 
qualified  teachers  of  home  economics  are  prepared  in  the  State,  it 
would  seem  well  to  limit  the  courses  in  the  State  high  schools  to  two 
years.  Because  of  the  number  of  girls  who  drop  out  after  the  ninth 
grade,  these  courses  should  be  required  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  The  courses  required  should  be  full  credit  courses,  five  hours 
per  week  (three  laboratory  periods,  two  lecture  periods)  demand- 
ing outside  preparation  and  practice.  The  course  offered  in  the 
eighth  grade  (first-year  high  school)  should  include  cooking  and 
housewifery.  The  course  for  the  second  year  should  take  up  the 
subjects  of  clothing  and  house  furnishing  and  management.  When 
the  schools  are  organized  on  the  six  and  six  plan,  home  exercises 
may  well  be  given  in  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school. 

At  such  time  as  the  State  shall  be  able  to  provide  teachers  of 
sufficient  training,  courses  in  home  economics  extending  through  two 
additional  years  should  be  offered  in  the  high  schools.  These  courses 
should  be  optional,  but  they  should  be  full  credit  courses. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State  should  hesitate  to  introduce  courses 
in  home  economics  which  meet  the  Smith-Hughes  requirements  unless 
they  are  sure  these  courses  are  to  reach  all  the  girls  or  that  they  can 
furnish  teachers  for  those  who  are  not  in  the  special  vocational 
classes  as  well  as  for  those  who  are. 

Normal  school  courses. — ^The  normal  schools  of  the  State  do  well 
to  include  a  course  in  home  economics  for  all  the  women  in  the  nor- 
mal course,  but  this  course  should  be  made  so  intensive  as  to  be  of  real 
value  to  the  student.  Since  many  young  women  have  entered  the 
normal  schools  without  the  previous  high-school  courses  in  home 
economics,  the  normal  courses  have  not  ranked  higher  than  these  sec- 
ondary courses.  As  high  schools  give  better  courses  in  home  econom- 
ics, and  these  courses  are  more  general,  the  normal  course  should  treat 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  placing  emphasis  upon 
the  educational  value  of  the  subject,  the  methods  of  presentation,  and 
the  relation  of  home  economics  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

Cawrses  at  MorvbevaUo. — ^The  technical  courses  in  home  economics 
carried  on  at  Montevallo  for  so  many  years  should  be  continued  and 
should  offer  to  all  young  women  the  preparation  necessary  for  intelli- 
gent home  making.  These  courses  should  continue  to  be  correlated 
with  the  courses  in  general  science  in  order  to  make  that  preparation 
as  broad  as  possible. 

Since  Montevallo  has  been  provided  with  excellent  facilities  for 
teaching  home  economics  and  has  a  plant  of  sufficient  size  to  develop 
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normal  courses  as  well  as  to  carry  on  the  general  preparation  for 
home  making,  the  work  there  should  be  strengthened  in  every  way. 
The  choice  of  teachers  should  not  be  limited  by  small  salaries;  the 
courses  in  science  and  other  related  subjects  should  be  built  up ;  suffi- 
cient opportunities  for  practice  teaching  should  be  maintained  under 
close  supervision;  and  State  needs  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 
Teachers  of  home  economics  should  be  prepared  for  grade  schools, 
for  county  high  schools,  and  for  district  agricultural  schools,  and  the 
demands  that  schools  of  that  type  make  upon  the  teachers  should  be 
constantly  considered. 

Courses  at  the  State  ufiiversUff. — ^The  home  economics  courses 
offered  at  the  university  should  be  based  upon  the  high-school  courses. 
The  students  who  enter  these  courses  should  have  completed  the 
courses  which  the  high  schools  offer  in  home  economics  and  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  college  courses  in  the  subject.  These  courses 
should  deal  with  the  scientific,  economic,  and  social  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  should  offer  opportunity  for  experimental  work.^ 

^For  recommendations  regarding  the  establlahment  of  a  diyision  of  home  economics 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institnte,  see  Chapter  ZXI. 


Chapter  XVI. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Introductory  statement, — ^Nearly  every  one  knows  that  the  selec- 
tive draft  rejected  about  one-third  of  the  men  as  physically  unfit  for 
Army  service ;  not  so  many  know  why  they  were  rejected ;  fewer  still 
know  how  to  remedy  the  defect  An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  rejec- 
tion shows  clearly  two  things : 

1.  In  most  cases  the  causes  of  rejection  were  not  recently  acquired 
defects  or  disabilities,  but  rather  defects  and  disabilities  dating  back 
to  childhood. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  defects  and  disabilities  should  have  been  pre- 
vented or  remedied  by  proper  attention  during  school  life. 

A  significant  reduction  in  man  power  is  the  price  the  Nation  pays 
for  indifference  to  the  physical  upbuilding  of  its  children  during 
school  life. 

In  addition  to  this  complete  loss  through  defectives,  there  is  the 
further  fact  brought  out  in  the  training  camps  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  men  were  well  trained  physically.  Much  time  that  was 
needed  for  military  training  had  to  be  devoted  to  physical  develop- 
ment that  should  have  been  taken  care  of  during  school  life. 

Comparison  of  the  records  of  rejection  in  the  different  States  show 
that  Alabama  does  not  vary  markedly  from  the  average.  The  com- 
bined figures  of  the  local  boards  and  the  camp  surgeons  show  that 
25.79  per  cent  of  Alabama's  examined  men  were  rejected  as  totally 
unfit  for  military  service.  Most  of  the  States  run  between  20  and  30 
per  cent,  a  majority  showing  under  25  per  cent.  Alabama  also  had 
8.92  per  cent  fit  only  for  limited  service.  Therefore  34.71  per  cent  of 
her  offered  men  were  unfit  for  full  military  service. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  of  health  and  physical  education  in 
Alabama  to  point  the  way,  as  well  as  may  be,  by  which  the  schools 
may  contribute  effectively  to  the  physical  unbuilding  of  the  children. 

It  was  realized  from  the  first  that  it  is  essentially  a  rural  problem. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  the  studies  upon  rural 
conditions  and  rural  work  as  affecting  health  and  physical  education. 

But  it  was  early  foimd  that  practically  no  work  along  lines  of 
health  and  physical  education  was  going  on  in  rural  Alabama,  so  that 
there  was  no  available  source  from  which  to  draw  the  facts.  It  was 
accordingly  necessary  to  go  into  the  field  and  gather  the  facts  at 
first  hand. 
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Methods  of  procedure. — ^Two  methods  were  adopted.  One  was  to 
have  a  number  of  children  examined  in  each  county,  the  examina- 
tions being  conducted  by  the  county  superintendents  of  education, 
assisted  by  the  local  physicians.  It  was  planned  to  have  about  150 
•children  examined  in  each  county,  a  third  of  whom  were  to  be  colored. 
April  9  was  set  for  the  examination  day,  and  was  generally  observed. 

The  examination  was  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  and  included 
only  teeth,  tonsils,  glands,  anemia,  hookworm  suspects,  and  time  lost 
from  school  on  account  of  illness.   The  results  are  shown  in  figure  20. 

The  other  method  adopted  was  to  select  a  single  coimty,  as  nearly 
typical  as  possible,  and  here  put  on  a  more  intensive  study.    Cham- 
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Fio.  20. — ^Tbese  are  the  results  of  a  health  examination  of  the  children  In  three  rural 
and  village  schools — 2  white  and  1  colored — in  each  county  in  the  State. 

bers  County  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  county  board  of  education,  an  expert  was  engaged  for  three 
months  as  school  health  supervisor. 

I.  HEALTH  SUPERVISION. 

Child  conservation  involves  three  phases — ^the  school,  the  preschool, 
and  the  prenatal.  It  involves  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  which 
include  measles,  mumps,  chicken  pox,  etc. ;  and  the  chronic  endemic 
diseases,  as  malaria;  the  intestinal  diseases,  as  typhoid  and  hook- 
worms ;  the  social  diseases,  as  tuberculosis ;  the  diseases  of  heredity 
and  neglect,  as  errors  of  refraction,  faulty  dentition,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  scalp,  etc. ;  and  over  and  above  all  of  that,  it  involves  not  only 
the  stehness  side,  but  the  health  side  as  well,  the  means  and  methods 
of  promoting  positive  health  and  vigor.  A  large  array  of  consider- 
ations this,  the  importance  of  which  is  quite  generally  recognized. 
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It  is  not  only  a  large  array  of  considerations,  but  striking  at  them 
from  various  angles  is  an  ahnost  equally  large  array  of  agencies,  of 
one  kind  and  another,  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs.  Among  these 
agencies  which  are  now  operating  in  Alabama,  or  have  operated  in 
the  recent  past,  or  expect  to  be  operating  in  the  near  future,  may  be 
mentioned  boards  of  education,  boards  of  health,  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations, woman's  committee  of  the  council  of  national  defense, 
woman's  clubs,  dental  associations,  industrial  organizations,  and 
private  philanthropy.  But  chief  among  these  agencies  are  the  boards 
of  education  and  the  boards  of  health. 

Specific^  health  fv/nctions  of  hoards  of  education  and  hoa/rde  of 
hecith. — From  the  evidence  in  hand,  these  two  agencies  are  both 
hampered  in  the  performance  of  their  proper  functions  by  not  having 
their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  child 
conservation  clearly  deifined.  While  cooperation  between  the  board 
of  education  and  board  of  health  is  at  all  times  desirable,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  each  has  its  proper  health  function  >  to  perform 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  that  neither  can  shift  the  responsibility  to 
the  other.  The  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect  belong  strictly  to 
the  school,  and  the  responsibility  can  not  be  shifted.  The  health 
departaient  may  point  out  defective  teeth,  but  it  is  the  teacher  who 
has  to  get  the  defects  corrected  and  create  the  spirit  of  emulation  for 
good,  sound,  clean  teeth.  The  doctor  or  the  nurse  may  point  out 
drooping  shoulders,  but  it  is  the  teacher  who  has  to  brace  them  up 
and  keep  them  braced  up  from  day  to  day  till  a  habit  is  formed. 
In  fact,  the  health  department,  except  in  the  cities  where  they  have 
an  adequate  corps  of  nurses  and  doctors,  depends  upon  the  teachers 
for  the  "  follow-up-work,"  and  properly  so,  for  it  is  not  the  work 
of  an  hour  or  a  day;  it  is  the  work  of  school  life  to  form  proper 
habits. 

The  best  all-round  health  conservation  work  in  the  State,  exclusive 
of  the  Tuskeegee  CSollegiate  Institute  work,  is  in  Birmingham.  Here 
the  board  of  health  and  board  of  education  have  ^'  had  it  out "  and 
have  agreed  upon  their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
board  of  health,  it  is  recognized,  has  entr6e  to  the  schools  to  carry  out 
its  own  particular  functions,  namely — to  control  the  communicable 
diseases.  The  board  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  supervision 
of  the  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect,  though  not  defined  in  so  many 
words.  Stated  in  parallel  the  line  of  cleavage  in  Birmingham  is,  and 
should  be  generally,  about  as  follows : 

BOABD  OF  EDUCATION.  BOABD  OF  HEALTH. 


The  6iBtMmm  of  heredity  and  neglect,  as  The    acute    communicable    diseaaee,    as 

errors  of  refraction,  decayed  teeth,  accumu-  diphtheria,  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever, 

lations  of  tartar  leading  to  diseased  gums,  whooping   cough,    smallpox,    chicken    pox, 

and  pyorrhea ;  aceiunalations  of  wax  in  the  rabies,   cerebrospinal   meningitis,   infantile 

ears ;  dirty  teeth,  skin,  nails,  and  scalp ;  paralysis,  and  so  on. 
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The  chronic  endemic  diseases,  as  malaria. 

The  diseases  of  intestinal  origin,  as 
typhoid,  hookworms,  cholera. 

The  social  diseases,  as  tuberciilosi«,  the 
venereal  diseases,  etc. 


skin  parasites,  as  pedicalosis,  scabies,  ring- 
worm ;  malnutrition,  due  to  errors  of  diet, 
including  kind,  quantity,  and  preparation ; 
and  errors  of  habit,  as  too  little  sleep,  too 
great  activity,  etc.,  postural  defects,  as 
drooping  shoulders,  loose  and  slovenly  gait, 
etc. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  suppress  disease — 
positive  health  should  be  promoted — 
strength,  endurance,  resilience  should  be 
wrought  into  the  fiber  of  the  i^upils.  To 
this  end  physical  environments  should  be 
considered,  such  as  buildings,  including 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  seating,  facili- 
ties for  cleaning,  etc.;  grounds — including 
else,  condition  of  drainage,  grading,  condi- 
tions of  upkeep;  playing — as  apparatus, 
organisation,  supervision,  etc 

Nor  Is  that  alL  Actual  practice  shows 
that  physical  defects  run  in  families,  so 
that  health  supervision  can  not  progress 
very  far  before  the  supervisor  and  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  parents, 
come  to  think  In  "fkmily  units"  and 
*'  heredity."  It  is  probable  that  errors  of 
refraction  are  generally  due  to  the  slse  and 
shape  of  the  eye — a  purely  hereditary  trait. 
Drooping  shoulders  is  not  always  a  matter 
of  habit.  Bven  the  oft-Quoted  high  arch 
and  deflected  septum  mfiy  not  always  be  a 
matter  of  adenoids. 

Again,  no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  think 
of  family  traits  than  we  take  into  account 
mental  traits,  noting  that  in  some  families 
most  or  all  of  the  children  are  particularly 
bright,  In  others  they  are  particularly  dull, 
in  others  they  are  problem  cases  of  one 
kind  or  another.  So  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  physical  traits  and  mental 
traits  and  heredity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  groups  are  fundamentally  different;  that 
the  board  of  health  group  affects  masses.  The  board  of  education 
group  affects  individuals  and  families.  Effective  control  of  the  one 
is  basically  a  restraining  process,  of  the  other  a  training  and  breeding 
process.  The  one  has  to  do  more  with  prevention,  the  other  with 
correction  and  instruction.  The  one  involves  intermittent  pressure 
activities,  alternately  high  and  low,  while  the  other  involves  eternally 
high-pressure  activities  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

Present  health  status  in  the  State, — ^It  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  this  report  to  enter  into  the  workings  of  the  State  and 
local  boards  of  health  further  than  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
proper  relationships  between  the  educational  and  health  organiza- 
tions ;  and  to  make  equally  clear  the  line  of  cleavage  betwe^i  the  two. 

Efficient  health  organizations  are  products  of  the  dense  aggrega- 
tions of  population  of  the  cities.  In  rural  communities  they  are 
exotics,  difficult  to  get  started,  and  difficult  to  keep  alive.  In  the 
State  of  Alabama,  the  three  counties,  Jefferson,  Montgomery,  and 
Mobile,  with  their  contained  cities,  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the 


The  above  groups  are  those  that  belong 
strictly  to  the  health  organisation.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  line  of  ^eav- 
age  leaves  unplaced  that  phase  of  child 
conservation  extending  from  conception  to 
entrance  into  the  schools.  It  is  this  period 
that  covers  the  most  critical  time  of 
existence  and  calls  for  prenatal  supervision, 
as  in  the  training  of  midwives,  providing 
literature  for  expectant  mothers,  and  iire- 
school  supervision  covering  the  six  tender 
years  in  which  the  death  rate  is  highest 
and  when  disease  resistance  is  lowest.  This 
phase  logically  belongs  to  a  childi«n's 
bureau,  either  independent  or  as  a  sub- 
division of  the  State  board  of  health. 
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population,  but  they  pay  for  public  health  purposes  six  times  as 
much  as  the  52  rural  counties  with  part-time  health  officers,  and  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  over  a  million  and  a  half.  Two>thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  State  do  not  have  any  practical  working 
health  organization.  And  that,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  very 
portion  of  the  population  (the  rural)  that  this  study  intends  to  reach. 
It  is  patent  that  if  these  counties  are  to  have  any  health  supervision 
in  their  schools  at  all,  it  must  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of 
education. 

The  board  of  health  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  it  can  with  the 
funds  at  its  disposal,  in  organizing  county  health  units.  About  a 
dozen  counties  are  already  organized,  or  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion. But  that  they  have  a  big  task  awaiting  them  to  control  com- 
municable disease  is  shown  by  the  following  brief  sununary  of  the 
status  of  a  few  more  coidmon  communicable  diseases. 

Malaria. — ^According  to  recent  estimates  fumi^ed  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  there  are,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
157,000  cases  of  malaria  a  year,  and  each  one  is  sick  upon  average  one 
month.  This  is  over  18,000  years  of  illness.  Compute,  if  you  can,  the 
cost  of  taking  care  of  18,000  persons  sick  with  malaria,  year  in  and 
year  out.  In  computing  the  cost  to  the  State,  not  only  doctors  and 
medicines,  and  patent  medicines,  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  the 
loss  of  time.  The  loss  of  time  alone  is  over  a  half  million  days.  It 
is  true  that  not  all  the  cases  are  within  the  laboring  age,  but  many  of 
these  require  the  care  of  some  that  are.  The  disease  causes  the  loss 
of  time,  not  only  of  the  sick,  but  also  of  the  attendants.  Reduce  this 
last  item  to  its  money  value  and  it  will  be  seen  that  malaria — one 
disease  alone — ^is  costing  Alabama  more  merely  in  lost  time  than  the 
State  is  paying  for  all  its  health  protection.  This  means  the  com- 
bined appropriations  for  the  State  board  of  health ;  for  Montgomery. 
Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  all  other  cities  that  have  boards  of  health; 
for  the  health  units  of  Colbert,  Lauderdale,  Madison,  Calhoun,  and 
Talladega  Counties;  for  the  whole  time  health  officers  of  Walker, 
Elmore,  and  Pike  Counties;  and  all  of  the  part-time  health  officers 
of  the  rest  of  the  State  I 

Typhoid  fever. — ^The  typhoid  death  rate  in  the  United  States  has 
gradually  decreased  with  the  application  of  public  health  measures. 
In  1900  the  death  rate  was  in  the  registration  area,^  about  35  per 
100,000  of  population.  This  has  gradually  come  down,  until  in  1916 
it  was  only  18.8  per  100,000  population. 

^  The  tertn  "  registration  area  "  of  the  United  States  embraces  such  States  as  are  get- 
ting 90  per  cent  or  more  of  all  deaths  properly  reported,  according  to  State  laws;  and 
snch  cities  in  other  States  known  as  "nonregistration  States"  as  conform  to  the 
same  reqairements  but  ander  city  laws.  The  registration  area  embraces  (1010)  70^ 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  and  44  per  cent  of  the  area.  The  State  of  Alabama 
Is  not  in  the  registration  area*  bat  the  cities  of  Montgomery,  MobUe,  and  Birmingham  are 
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In  1917  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  was  88.2  per  100,000, 
which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  death  rate  in  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  19  years  ago,  and  nearly  three  times  as  high 
as  it  was  in  1916  (the  latest  available  report) . 

By  the  application  of  well-known  laws  of  sanitation,  the  death 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  United  States  registration  area  has 
been  reduced  from  35  to  13.8,  or  about  63  per  cent.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  a  similar  reduction  can  be  realized  in  Alabama. 

Hookworms, — ^The  hookworm  belts  the  earth  in  a  zone  about  SO 
degrees  wide.  Alabama  is  contained  wholly  within  this  zone.  How 
prevalent  it  is  may  be  estimated  from  the  records  of  the  Rockefeller 
Sanitary  Commission  which  operated  in  this  State  from  1910  to  1915 ;. 
and  from  the  Army  records  of  natives  of  Alabama  who  served  on  the 
Mexican  border;  and  from  the  recent  State- wide  examination.  In 
this  State-wide  examination  some  5,000  children  were  examined,, 
and  the  local  physicians  rated  as  suspects  27  per  cent  Of  those  that 
served  on  the  Mexican  border,  according  to  figures  quoted  by  Dr. 
McCormick,  of  Mobile,  60  per  cent  were  infected.  The  Rockefeller 
Sanitary  Commission  examined  microscopically  53,643  persons,  of 
whom  23,408  were  found  to  be  infected.  These  examinations  were 
made  in  all  counties  in  the  State  except  Coffee,  Conecuh,  Escambia,. 
Perry,  and  Pike.  The  Army  records,  coming  as  they  do  from  every 
walk  of  life,  and  representing  the  ages  chiefly  between  21  and  81, 
ought  to  give  a  fair  average  of  its  prevalence  at  that  age.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  hookworm  infection  is  a  disease  of  bare- 
foot age;  that  the  infection  reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity  some- 
where between  10  and  15  years  of  age;  and  that  after  the  habit  of 
constantly  wearing  shoes  becomes  established  there  is  an  automatic 
tendency  to  recover ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  further,  that  these- 
men  in  the  Army  had  long  since  been  inducted  into  shoes.  The  evi- 
dence, therefore,  is  that  the  rate  of  incidence  among  the  soldiers  is- 
considerably  less  than  among  the  children  and  youths.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  more  than  conservative  to  estimate  that  one  out  of 
every  four  children  pf  school  age  in  the  State  is  infected.  From 
which  it  is  seen  that  there  are  some  140,000  children  of  school  age 
suffering  from  hookworms  in  some  degree  or  other. 

The  hookworm  disease,  like  typhoid  fever,  is  preventable,  and  like- 
typhoid  fever  is  prevented  by  proper  disposal  of  human  waste. 

Tuberculoais. — Tuberculosis  may  be  called  a  social  disease.  It  is^ 
probably  the  best  yardstick  we  have  for  measuring  general  social 
conditions.  Its  death  rate  is  influenced  by  poverty,  housing  condi- 
tions, alcoholism,  nutrition,  industrial  environment,  occupations,  the- 
communicable  diseases,  such  as  measles,  pneumonia,  whooping  cough, 
and  chronic  endemic  diseases,  such  as  malaria,  and  above  all,  by  that 
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group  of  troubles  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  diseafies  of 
heredity  and  neglect. 

The  death  rate  from  this  disease  in  Alabama  in  1917  was  147 ;  for 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1916  it  was  141.  It  is 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Alabama  is  not  a  tuberculosis 
health  resort,  as  are  some  other  States,  e.  g.,  Arizona,  Califomia. 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Many  people  gravitate  to  these  health 
resorts  and  die  every  wear,  and  their  deaths  are  charged  to  the  city 
or  State  in  which  death  occurs.  The  death  rate  for  Alabama  is  prob- 
ably actually  lowered  by  this  gravitation  to  health  resorts.  Tlxese 
facts,  taken  together,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general  condi- 
tions that  make  for  tuberculosis  are  rather  worse  in  Alabama  than 
in  the  registration  area  for  the  United  States. 

Venereal  diseases. — ^The  nimiber  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  in 
Alabama  is  unknown.  The  most  reliable  estimate  is  based  upon  fig- 
ures from  the  Army.  Those  figures  were  obtained  as  follows:  It  will 
he  remembered  that  the  local  boards  rejected  the  halt,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind  (this  was  the  custom  at  first),  accepting  only  those  that 
were  locally  rated  as  "  fit."  After  the  culling  process  had  been  com- 
pleted, those  accepted  were  sent  to  camp.  Here  these  select  men  were 
•examined,  and  it  was  found  that  the  venereal  disease  rate  of  the  men 
from  Alabama  was  8.68  per  cent,  second  highest  in  the  United  States, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Florida.  (See  leaflet  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.) 

Reconmvendations  concemiryg  the  State  hoard  of  health, — ^It  is 
obvious  from  this  summary  that  the  State  and  coimty  health  boards 
have  a  gigantic  task  in  the  control  of  these  and  other  communicable 
diseases.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  full  and  adequate 
<3ontrol  of  the  health  of  school  children  until  the  State  and  county 
health  authorities  are  financed  in  a  way  to  enable  them  to  control 
effectively  the  communicable  diseases.  It  is  this  fact  that  justifies 
this  survey  in  making  this  brief  recommendation  relative  to  the  State 
board  of  health.  The  recommendations  for  the  State  board  of  health 
are  more  of  intensity  than  kind.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
board  is  to  foster  local  health  organizations.  This  it  is  doing  as 
thoroughly  and  rapidly  as  its  funds  will  permit.  The  appropria- 
tion that  the  board  is  asking  for,  $150,000,  though  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vance over  its  present  appropriation,  is  very  modest  when  compared 
with  the  needs  and  with  what  some  of  its  neighboring  States  are 
•doing.  Florida,  for  instance,  with  only  one-third  the  population  of 
Alabama,  devotes  $150,000  to  public  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  legislature  will  see  its  way  clear  to  give  the  State  board  of  health 
financial  support  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  this  branch 
-of  government.  And  here  is  work  in  plenty  for  the  health  organiza- 
tions, even  when  they  attain  their  full  vigor. 
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The  ivork  in  Ohambers  County. — ^Before  proceeding  to  a  considera- 
tion of  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect,  it  is  needful  to  review  the 
findings  in  Chambers  County,  for  it  is  upon  them  that  much  of  the 
information  rests.  The  first  school  check  up  was  the  Lafayette 
schooL  It  was  found  that,  physically,  the  children  rated  especially 
well.  So  well,  in  fact,  that  it  seemed  more  than  accident  See 
figures  21  and  22,  comparing  heights  and  weights  of  the  Lafayette 
children  with  the  norm.  In  making  this  first  comparison,  the  sexes 
were  not  separated  and  the  norm  here  referred  to  was  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  mean  between  the  sexes  of  the  norms  compiled  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.    In  later  studies,  the  sexes  were  separated,  but 
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the  mass  results  were  not  changed.  Seeking  the  cause  of  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  children  of  Lafayette,  it  was  recalled 
that  the  manager  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Lanett  had  said  that  his  help 
was  recruited  from  the  farms ;  that  it  is  the  less  prosperous  farmers 
that  gravitate  to  the  mills ;  that  the  prosperous  farmers  remain  on 
the  farm,  while  those  that  find  the  farm  too  rocky  a  road  are  the 
ones  that  decide  to  try  the  mills.  Was  this  physical  superiority  of 
the  Lafayette  children  due  to  this  process  of  segregation!  Had  the 
less  fit  gravitated  to  the  mills  and  left  only  the  stronger  at  La- 
fayette! Inquiry  was  instituted  and  it  was  learned  that  there  are 
few  or  no  white  tenant  farmers  in  the  Lafayette  region.  Further 
inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the  white  people  in  that  section  are 
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generally  prosperous  and  substantial.  One  man  who  had  been  in 
business  there  for  two  years  stated  that  this  was  the  only  place  he 
had  evet  seen  where  he  would  be  willing  to  take  any  white  man's 
note. 

If  this  process  of  segregation  was  the  true  explanation  of  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  Lafayette  children,  it  necessarily  fol- 
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lowed  that  there  would  be  found  a  corresponding  physical  inferiority 
at  the  mills.  The  Shawmut  mill,  built  in  1918,  was  next  examined. 
The  differences  in  weight  are  too  pronounced  and  uniform  to  be 
accidental.  The  same  scales  were  used,  and,  age  for  age,  the  children 
of  Shawmut  are  not  so  heavy  as  those  of  Lafayette.  Their  heights 
were  also  compared.  The  conclusion  is  obvious — the  children  of 
Shawmut  are  not  so  tall  as  those  of  Lafayette. 
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OovtjKiKtofi  of  La  Payette  chUdren  v>Uh  Shawmut  ehUdren,  as  to  weight  and 

height. 
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Average  height,  in 


La  Fayette. 


61.80 
84.55 

88.58 
58.68 
61.48 


Shawmot. 


60.50 
52.89 
55.45 
56.40 
68.80 


That  there  is  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  population  has  been 
generally  recognized.  The  cause  of  it  has  been  ascribed,  by  com- 
mon consent  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  the 
deleterious  influence  of  the  mills.  Dr.  Foght  has  shown,  in  the  case 
of  certain  mills  studied  in  South  Carolina  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  6,^ 
that  the  inferiority  existed  prior  to  coming  to  the  mills.  Dr.  Foght's 
method  of  study  was  by  individual  inquiry  and  tracing  the  cases  back 
to  their  previous  homes.  These  observations  in  Chambers  County 
were  made  witho\it  knowledge  of  these  studies,  and  were  based  upon 
a  study  of  averages,  rather  than  by  individual  inquiry ;  and  yet  the 
same  conclusions  were  reached,  namely,  that  this  inferiority  existed 
prior  to  coming  to  the  mills.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible 
that  the  mill  did  not  produce  the  undecweightness  and  underheight- 
nesB  of  the  children. 

With  the  fact  of  physical  inferiority  before  coming  to  the  mills 
disposed  of,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  actual  effect  the  mill 
enviroxmient  has  upon  these  children.  Is  their  physical  condition 
further  impaired ;  does  it  remain  stationary ;  or  does  it  improve  after 
a  few  years  or  a  generation!  Fortune  favored  the  investigation  in 
that  there  are  mills  of  several  ages.  The  Shawmut  mill  above  re- 
ferred to  was  built  in  1908.  Its  population  is  not  so  stabilized  as 
the  older  mills.  The  Lanett  mill,  built  in  1893,  is  now  26  years  old. 
The  population  is  fairly  well  stabilized,  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
at  the  present  time  being  of  the  floating  type.  The  Langdale  mill 
is  the  oldest  of  the  group,  but  it  is  small  and  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  the  study  of  averages. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  children  here  studied  have  never  worked 
in  a  cotton  mill,  and  that  among  them  are  a  negligible  few  whose 
parents  are  not  even  connected  with  the  cotton  mills.  It  should  be 
noted  further  that  above  14  years  old  complicating  factors  arise,  such 
as  untimely  dropping  out  of  school.  Accordingly,  comparisons  are 
based  upon  the  5-year  group  including  10  to  14  years  of  age,  where 


>  A  Half-time  UUl  Sdiool.    By  H.  W.  Foght.    WMhlngtoo,  GoTernment  Printing  Office. 
1910.     (XJ.  8.  Bnrean  of  Bdneatton.    Bulletin,  1019,  No.  d.) 
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numbers  are  largest  and  where  comparisons  can  be  made  with  most 
uniformity.  The  Lanett  school,  26  years  old,  was  next  examined, 
and  the  results  compared  with  Shawmut  as  follows :  At  10  years  old, 
the  average  height  of  the  children  at  Lanett,  the  older  mill,  is  nearly 
2^  inches  greater  than  the  children  at  Shawmut,  and  this  difference 
is  maintained  with  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  to  14  years,  of  agfic 
(See  figure  23.)  Weights:  At  10  years  old,  the  children  of  the 
older  mill,  Lanett,  average  1  pound  heavier  than  the  children  of  the 
new  mill.  They  practically  come  together  at  11;  at  12  the  older 
mill  children  are  again  the  heavier;  at  13,  there  is  over  4  pounds  dif- 
ference, and  at  14  there  is  over  a  pound  difference,  all  in  favor  of  the 
older  mill.    (See  figure  24.) 
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Separating  the  sexes  and  eliminating  extremes  did  not  in  a  single 
instance  change  the  results.  The  mass  facts  are,  first,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  LaFayette,  year  by  year,  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
norm;  second,  that  the  children  of  Shawmut  (the  new  mill)  year  by 
year,  are  not  so  tall  and  not  so  heavy  as  the  norm;  third,  that  the 
children  of  Lanett,  the  older  mill,  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
cnlldren  of  Shawmut,  the  newer  mill. 

Comparing  now  the  two  old  mills,  Langdale  and  Lanett  (see  figures 
26  and  26),  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  erratic 
curve  of  Langdale  (the  smaller  school),  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  height  and  weight,  and  that  both  of  them  play  round  and 
over  the  norm.    All  of  which,  taken  together,  suggests  tilat  the  limit 
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of  improvement  mider  present  conditions  has  been  approached  if 
not  indeed  reached,  and  that  no  further  improvement  in  height  and 
weight  can  be  expected  till  some  new  factor  has  been  introduced. 

Diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect. — ^Passing  now  to  the  ^^  diseases  of 
heredity  and  neglect ''  let  us  take  the  eyes.  Of  the  total  number  of 
Army  rejections  we  loarn  that  21  per  cent  of  the  rejections  in  the  first 
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draft  were  based  upon  eye  troubles.  The  total  rejections  were,  it 
will  be  remembered,  about  one-third.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  these 
rejected  for  eye  deviations  of  one  kind  or  another  would  mean  that 
7  per  cent  of  our  population  is  suffering  from  some  form  of  eye  trouble 
of  sufficient  seriousness  to  disqualify  them  for  military  duty.  These 
deviations  from  the  normal  consist  mostly  of  errors  of  refraction. 
These  ^  errors  of  refraction  "  consist  of  near-sightedness,  far-sighted- 
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ness,  astigmatism,  and  so  on.  Translated  into  common  English  they 
mean  that  the  pupil  can  not  see  as  well  as  he  should.  Sometimes  it 
is  one  eye,  sometimes  both.  If  one  eye  is  fairly  good  and  the  other 
eye  out  of  '^  kelter ''  the  good  eye  does  the  work,  while  the  other  liter- 
ally goes  to  sleep  on  the  job.  Actual  blindness  of  one  eye  frequently 
oomes  from  disuse,  owing  to  an  ^^  error  in  refraction."    Many  chil- 
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dren  examined  in  Chambers  County  have  actually  lost  the  vision  of 
one  eye  through  disuse.  Some  have  not  quite  lost  it,  but  almost, 
visual  acuity  ranging  around  2-20  to  8-20.  Another  point  not  gen- 
erally understood,  when  a  person  loses  the  vision  of  one  eye,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  give  it  direction,  it  is  likely  to  go  "  crossed."  *  Most 
cross-eyed  persons  are  blind  or  nearly  so  in  one  eye.    If  these  cases 

^When  crossing  Is  dne  to  Ineqaallty  of  mnscixlar  tenston,  Ttslon  may  or -may  not  be 
Inyolyed. 
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are  taken  in  hand  early,  and  proper  glasses  adjusted,  the  defective 
eye  will  be  brought  into  use  and  the  vision  preserved  and  ultimate 
crossing  averted. 

The  only  statistical  records  of  eye  defects  available  in  Alabama  are 
those  collected  in  Chambers  County  during  the  survey.  These  cover 
1,639  cases,  tested  with  the  Snellen  test  type.^ 

This  test  is  admittedly  faulty,  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  ac* 
commodation.  A  slight  error  of  refraction  therefrom  will  not  be  de- 
tected.   On  the  other  hand  severe  cases  will  be  detected. 
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Children  that  tested  20/20  in  both  eyes  were  known  as  Class  I, 
those  testing  16/20  in  the  worst  eye  were  known  as  Class  11.  Those 
testing  12/20  or  worse  in  the  worst  eye,  were  known  as  Class  III. 

ClaM  I.  QaM  IL  ClSfS  III.  ^otal 

714  009  816  1.689 

43.6  per  cent  37.1  per  cent  19.2  per  cent 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  practically  one  out  of  every  five 
children  has  an  error  of  refraction  so  great  tiiat  accommodation  will 
not  overcome  it,  so  great  that  an  oculist  should  be  consulted.' 

^ThU  t€Bt  Is  twsed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  normal  eye  reacts  to  light  from  an 
object  equal  In  slse  to  a  O-mlnnte  arc  of  a  circle.  The  letters  are  amuifed  In  yarioas 
■Ises  from  a  2ft-mlnnte  are  (at  S5  feet)  up  to  60-mlnote  arc  The  card  Is  hung  on  the 
wall  where  It  Is  well  lighted,  and  the  pnpU  stood  at  a  measured  distance  of  20  feet, 
while  the  eyee  are  tested  one  at  a  time,  the  other  being  coTered,  but  not  dosed.  If  the 
pupU  can  accurately  read  the  letters  of  the  6-mlnute  slse  at  20  feet,  his  ylsual  acuity 
is  rated  20/20.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  can  not  see  the  letters  of  that  slse,  but  can  see 
the  larger  letters,  say  of  10-mlnute  size,  then  his  visual  acuity  Is  rated  at  10/20,  and  so  on. 

'  This  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  Army  rejection  figures,  21  per  cent.  lOxamlnatlon 
of  several  million  children  In  all  civilized  countries  shows  about  20  per  cent  needing 
corrective  treatment. 
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And  this  is  a  county  where,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  superior  vision 
of  the  children  of  the  older  mills  actually  reduces  the  incidence  rate. 
If  this  is  a  county  where,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  superior  vision  of 
the  children  of  the  older  mills  actually  reduce  the  incident  rate.  If 
this  is  a  fair  index  for  the  State,  then  there  are  over  150,000  children 
of  school  age  with  vision  needing  attention.  Here  is  work  for 
school  health  supervision. 

The  above  classification,  it  will  be  noted,  is  based  upon  1,689  ex- 
aminations in  Chambers  County. 

Comparison  of  the  eyes  of  the  mill  children  compared  with  those  of 
La  Fayette  shows  the  following  results : 

la  Fayette.  Shawmnt  Lanett 

Class  I    II    III  I    II    III  I    11    in 

Percent        4844     14  286824  468818 

In  charting  Classes  I  (perfect  vision  according  to  test)  and  II 
(needing  the  attention  of  an  oculist),  the  results  are  very  striking. 
The  examiner  was  prepared  to  find  the  vision  of  the  mill  rat- 
ing lower  than  La  Fayette,  but  not  to  find  the  mill  environments  actu- 
ally improving  vision.^ 

Teeth. — ^The  teeth  are  another  feature  of  heredity  and  neglect  of 
great  importance.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  Army  rejections  were  on  ac- 
count of  teeth.  It  is  now  known  that  many  cases  of  obscure  origin, 
roughly  classed  as  riieumatism  and  chronic  malaria,  are  tooth  intoxi- 
cations. Dr.  Horn,  of  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  in  a  paper  before  the 
State  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  says : 

Our  examlnatloiis  show  that  90  per  cent  of  these  (the  school)  diildren  bave 
decayed  teeth.  Half  of  the  decayed  teeth  are  the  first  molars,  the  six-year  per- 
manent teeth,  nnd  the  keystone  to  the  dental  arch,  frequently  decayed  beycmd 
repair,  while  the  parents  are  considering  these  important  teeth  as  temporary 
and  miworthy  of  attention.  In  20  per  cent  we  find  pus  pouring  from  one  or 
more  abscessed  teeth. 

In  Chambers  County  these  general  conditions  are  reflected.  Not 
only  the  teeth,  but  the  gums  are  attacked.  First  there  is  a  deposit  of 
tartar  on  the  teeth  at  the  root,  and  this  spreading  follows  the  tooth 
into  the  gums.  The  gums  are  eaten  away  before  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  gum  tissue  that  once  gone  it  does  not  replace 

^  The  following  is  a  suggested  expUnatlon :  Brroni  of  refractioii  an  due  to  deTiatlons 
ftom  the  normal  in  slse  and  shape  of  the  eye.  And  these  it  would  seem  are  hereditarj 
traits.  Just  as  the  color  of  the  eye  Is  hereditary.  Certainly,  improTement  in  health  and 
strength  and  bodily  vigor  can  not  affect  the  sise  and  shape  of  the  eye.  Bat  It  is 
eoncelTable  that  such  ImproTement  might  affect  the  accommodation.  Accommodation  is 
affected  by  means  of  muscles.  If  these  are  given  more  tone  along  with  the  other  muaeleB 
of  the  body,  accommodation  could  be  correspondingly  improved.  Now,  if  accommodatlOB 
is  improved,  when  relying  upon  the  Snellen  test,  the  eyes  will  appear  impioved.  In 
actual  practice  it  is  found  that  eyes  show  up  better  in  the  morning  than  the  afternoon, 
the  reason  being  that  In  the  afternoon  the  muscles  of  accommodation  are  tired. 
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itself.  A  typical  case  is  a  decay  on  one  side,  say  the  six-year  molar. 
On  account  of  the  decay,  the  child  ceases  to  chew  on  that  side.  Chew- 
ing is  nature's  process  of  tooth-cleaning.  Hence  the  teeth  on  that 
side  become  foul,  tartar  begins  to  accumulate,  the  gums  are  then  in- 
vaded, they  turn  red  at  the  margins,  and  bleed  easily,  the  breath  be- 
comes foul,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  that  condition  known  as 
Biggs  disease,  or  pyorrhea.  It  is  easily  prevented,  but  infinitely  diffi- 
cult to  cure  or  arrest  And  once  it  becomes  established  each  year 
finds  it  a  little  worse,  even  with  the  most  painstaking  care,  while  if  it 
is  neglected,  it  immediately  takes  a  new  start  Ultimately  the  teeth 
loosen  and  come  out. 

Our  knowledge  of  teeth  in  Alabama  rests  upon  the  studies  at  Union 
Springs,  Birmingham,  and  in  Chambers  County.^ 

Dr.  Horn  quotes  statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  children 
with  defective  teeth  as  follows : 


CltiM. 


Number  of 

pVSOHB 


Per  omt 
with  decayed 


BtnouilBi^m, 

Detroit. 

Clovoluid.... 
dndniiati. . . 


8,880 
M,000 

4,734 
aB^4U 


90 
75 
97 
90 
90 


Comparing  these  statistics  with  Lafayette,  and  remembering  that 
the  general  superiority  here  is  a  case  of  segregation,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  this  superiority  reflected  also  in  the  teeth.  One  is 
prepared  to  find  20  per  cent  of  the  Lafayette  children  with  perfect 
teeth,  notwithstanding  only  10  per  cent  with  perfect  teeth  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  quoted  by  Dr.  Horn. 

But  comparing  Lafayette  with  the  mill,  one  is  rather  surprised 
at  the  effect  of  the  mill  environment  upon  the  children's  teeth  as 
revealed  in  figure  27.   This  will  again  be  referred  to  under  nutrition. 

Nutrition. — ^Probably  the  most  fundamental  thing  in  connection 
with  the  general  well-being  of  children,  particularly  in  their  grow- 
ing period,  is  nutrition.  Even  among  adults  it  figures  largely  in  both 
the  causation  and  correction  of  disease.  Beriberi  and  pellagra  are 
two  notable  instances  where  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  the 
trouble  is  at  bottom  one  of  diet.  In  both  cases  the  disease  is  cor- 
rected by  correcting  the  diet.  In  children,  rickets  is  a  well-known 
disease  of  malnutrition. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  cases  in  which  undernourishment 
plays  an  important  but  more  obscure  rdle.    As  has  been  seen,  the 

*■  In  the  State  sarrey  only  the  gromw  defects  seem  to  haye  been  taken  Into  aceoant 
Bvt  in  Union  Springe,  Binnlngham,  and  Chambers  Coanty,  minute  examinations  were 
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children  in  the  cotton-mill  villages  of  Chambers  County  have  te^h 
that  are  superior  to  the  less  fortunate  children  of  the  towns  and 
cities.  And  this  superiority  increases  with  the  age  of  the  mill  from 
the  newest  to  the  oldest,  where  it  reaches  its  maximum.  The  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  it  is  a  question  of 
nutrition  during  early  childhood,  when  the  teeth  are  in  their  forma- 
tive stages.  At  this  time  it  is  unquestionably  important  for  the  child 
not  only  to  be  well  nourished,  but  to  be  getting  in  its  food  all  the 
chemical  elements  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  chemically  per- 
fect teeth,  hard,  flinty,  and  able  to  resist  decay.  Evidence  turns  up 
here  and  there  that  strongly  suggests  that  a  given  child  was  not 
properly  nourished  at  that  time  of  life,  as  chalky  teeth,  for  instance. 


M  Mm  T^  — 


to  %  B. 


«• 


•LAMlTTB*CAH*OLP«I^IU.-) 


l.ibN€»AiE<OL^CST*  MILL*  OF^ibUO 


T 


Fio.  27. — ^Average  percentage  of  cbUdven  with  perfect  teeth. 

that  are  too  brittle  to  even  carry  fillings  well.  Recently  a  boy  was 
found  with  a  distinct  seamlike  line  across  the  outer  surface  of  all  his 
teeth  except  the  eyeteeth,  which  were  later  coming.  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  is  that  there  was  some  nutritional  disturbance  when 
this  line  was  laid  down. 

A  natural  question  is :  How  did  the  mill  operate  to  improve  these 
children?  There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  might  effect  physical 
improvement  in  its  population: 

1.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  mill  population  comes  from  the  less 
prosperous  element  on  the  farm;  this  is  the  strattun  of  society  in 
which  hookworms  are  most  prevalent.  And  again,  that  hookworms  do 
not  multiply  in  the  body ;  that  each  hookworm  has  individually  been 
introduced  from  without.  So  that  if  a  child  suffering  from  hook- 
worms be  removed  to  a  hookworm-free  environment  he  ceases  to  get 
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any  new  worms.  Then  the  old  ones  gradually  die  out,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  he  automatically  recovera  Perhaps  the  life  of  the 
hookworm  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  years.  In  that  case  the 
children  automatically  recover  in  that  time.  The  fnHh  offer  a  hook" 
wormrfree  environment, 

2.  Through  the  pay  check  the  mill  operatives  get  good  wages  and 
have  little  to  spend  it  for  beyond  simple  apparel  and  ^'  eats.*'  Many 
of  them  save  money.  A  banker  at  West  Point  told  me  that  they  have 
3,000  live  bank  accounts,  and  this  in  a  total  population  of  18,000 
people.  Some  of  the  mill  operatives,  he  said,  have  as  high  as  $10,000 
on  deposit.  When  the  Victory  Loan  Drive  opened,  the  mills  shut 
down  and  all  got  together  and  went  ^^  over  the  top  "  in  45  minutes. 
Some  of  these  people  save  money  and  then  go  back  to  the  farm.   These 
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Fi«.  28. — ^Average  percentmge  of  children  with  perfect  Tieion. 

are  only  fragments  of  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  mill 
operatives,  but  the  state  of  nutrition  and  the  increasing  height  and 
weight  of  the  children  are  unquestionably  proofs  that  they  do  feed 
wclL 

3.  The  mill  brings  them  together  and  furnishes  congenial  associa- 
tions with  their  kind,  which  increases  the  happiness  and  contributes 
to  their  general  well-being.  There  are  probably  other  ways,  but 
these  are  unquestionable. 

These  brief  studies  justify  these  suggestions : 

1.  That  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  population  was  acquired 
before  coming  to  the  mills. 

2.  That  it  is  a  case  of  segregation,  the  effects  of  which  are  reflected 
not  only  in  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  group  but  also  in  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  population  left  behind. 
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3.  That  this  physical  inferiority,  reflected  in  the  premiU  age  when 
the  studies  have  been  made,  is,  a  priori,  to  be  expected. 

4.  That  the  mill  environments  react  upon  the  premill  population 
in  a  favorable  way,  as  is  shown  by  improvement  in  height,  weight, 
condition  of  teeth,  and  vision. 

Further  investigation  along  lines  herein  suggested  will  yield  results 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

A  working  plan. — ^The  general  plan  of  school  health  supervisioD 
that  has  given  best  results  originated  in  Florida.  It  is  in  successful 
operation  in  Palm  Beach  County  and  other  counties  in  that  Stste. 
The  county  board  of  education  employs  a  health  supervisor  upon  a 
12-month  basis,  furnishes  a  Ford,  with  its  upkeep,  and  turns  her  loose. 
(Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
work  a  car  is  absolutely  necessary;  so  much  so  that  in  counties 
where  the  condition  of  the  roads  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a  car 
the  work  is  not  recommended.)  This  presupposes  that  the  health 
supervisor  shall  have  certain  qualifications  and  training  to  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

The  first  step  in  working  out  the  plan  was  to  change  from  the 
medical  inspection  viewpoint,  and  from  the  public  health  nursing 
viewpoint  to  the  teaching  viewpoint.  To  this  end  a  teacher  was  em- 
ployed instead  of  a  nurse  as  school  health  supervisor.  This  was  the 
original  plan  in  Florida,  and  the  plan  followed  in  this  survey  in 
Chambers  County,  the  results  of  which  are  partly  incorporated  in  this 
report  and  speak  for  themselves. 

TJis  direction. — ^It  was  not  seen  from  the  beginning  the  direction 
that  this  idea  when  put  into  practice  would  take,  the  lines  along  which 
it  would  evolve.  Turning  the  idea  loose  and  following  its  lead,  it 
soon  established  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  functions  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  board  of  health. 

For  instance,  it  is  noted  that  physical  traits  run  in  families.  In  one 
family  the  children  will  have  especially  beautiful  dental  arches;  in 
another  the  arches  will  be  uniformly  high.  In  one  family  there  will 
be  found  especially  good  eyes ;  in  another  there  will  be  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  eye  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  one  family  the  chil- 
dren will  be  straight ;  in  another,  drooping,  etc  Gradually  the  idea  let 
loose  and  its  lead  followed  separated  the  health  conservation  prob- 
lems into  two  groups :  Those  diseases  for  which  our  neighbors  are  pri- 
marily responsible,  and  which  we  call  communicable;  and  those  for 
which  we  and  our  parents  are  primarily  responsible,  and  which  we 
call  the  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect. 

But  the  idea  did  not  stop  here.  It  was  constantly  and  insistently 
noted  that,  among  family  traits,  special  mental  characteristics  are  as 
common  as  physical.  Mental,  like  physical,  deficiencies,  may  be  even 
classified  as  those  of  heredity  and  neglect;  e.  g.,  feeble-mindedn< 
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is  an  instance  of  hereditary  mental  deficiency ;  illiteracy  in  the  other- 
wise sound  mind  is  an  instance  of  mental  deficiency  due  to  neglect. 
Thus  it  is  noted  that  both  groups,  physical  and  mental,  have  their 
roots  in  heredity  and  neglect.  The  idea  has  step  by  step  drawn  to- 
gether the  deficiencies  of  heredity  and  neglect,  both  physical  and 
mentaL 

Pari  passu  the  idea  indicated  the  special  training  that  the  health 
supervisor  should  have  indicated  that  she  should  know  how  to  use 
'^eyes,  scales,  and  a  tapeline,"  and  make  an  intelligence  test,  and 
should  know  something  of  the  fundamentals  of  heredity. 

The  results  achieved  in  Chambers  County,  where  the  method  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  will  indicate  something  of 
its  practical  working  value.  Only  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  results  were  achieved  in  five  weeks,  and  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
actual  achievements  have  been  incorporated  in  the  report ;  that  the 
great  end  results  are  that  near  2,000  children  in  the  county  have  had 
a  due  inventory  of  their  deficiencies  taken,  in  which  they  themselves 
have  helped  do  the  work ;  and  that  now  they  are  busily  engaged  in 
having  the  remediable  deficiencies  corrected. 

The  procedure  has  been  received  by  the  people  of  the  county  with 
the  utmost  appreciation.  In  our  last  interview,  Supt.  Bamett  stated 
that  it  was  his  program  to  continue  the  work,  even  if  he  has  to  reduce 
the  length  of  school  term,  say,  three  days  to  meet  the  financial  obliga- 
tions it  incurs. 

The  plan  of  procedure  here  proposed  has  several  features  to  com- 
mend it,  the  following  of  which  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Simplicity.  It  involves  no  new  legislation.  The  county  boards 
of  education  have  as  ample  authority  to  engage  a  health  teacher  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics. 

2.  It  harmonizes  with  the  general  school  organization.  Its  intro- 
duction is  without  friction,  without  a  jar  of  any  kind. 

8.  It  harmonizes  with  the  board  of  health.  The  line  of  cleavage 
shows  where  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  two  government 
units  meet.  It  disposes  of  duplication  of  work,  and  leaves  each  to 
develop  along  its  own  lines,  each  unhampered  by  the  other — ^the  one 
developing  the  teachef  idea,  the  other  the  policing  idea. 

4.  It  provides  at  once  a  workable  method  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  recent  Army  developments  in  intelligence  testing,  the  importance 
of  which  can  not  be  overestimated. 

5.  In  providing  a  State-wide  standardized  program  it  will  enable 
the  findings  in  one  part  of  the  State  to  be  compared  with  findings  else- 
where, and  wiU  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  the  final  solution  of  some 
of  our  social  problems.  The  findings  in  the  cotton  mills  during  this 
brief  period  hint  at  what  lies  beyond. 
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Besume  of  reoommendcUions. — 1.  That  the  line  of  deavage  heran 
proposed  be  established  as  defining  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
boards  of  education  and  health,  respectively. 

2.  That  each  county  board  of  education  employ  a  school  health 
supervisor  upon  a  12  months'  basis,  and  furnish  her  a  car  with  its 
upkeep. 

3.  That  the  State  department  of  education  engage  the  services  of  a 
State  school  health  supervisor  to  organize,  supervise,  and  direct  the 
work  in  the  several  counties.  He  should  have  a  broad  medical  knowl- 
edge, with  a  sociological  turn  of  mind  and  a  pioneering  spirit  of 
investigation  in  order  to  get  best  results. 

DO  THE  RURAL  ^'»  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS- 
OF  ALABAMA  NEED  HEALTH  DIRECTORS? 
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Fio.  29. 

II.  POSITIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  preceding  pages  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  preventing 
and  remedying  disease  and  defect.  Quite  as  significant  is  the  positive 
work  of  physical  education,  the  aim  of  which  may  be  defined  as: 

More  fuUy  and  thoroughly  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Nation  fbr  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  through  the  development  of  bodily 
vigor  and  endurance,  muscular  strength  and  skUl,  bodily  and  mental  poise,  and 
such  desirable  moral  and  social  qualities  as  courage,  self-control,  self-subordi- 
nation and  obedience  to  authority,  cooperation  under  leadership,  and  disciplined 
initiative. 

The  essentials  are :  Systematic  course  of  physical  training  activities 
adapted  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  children ;  skilled  and  compe- 
tent direction  by  teachers  and  supervisors ;  adequate  material  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  and  equipment.  In- 
door gymnasiums  are  necessary  only  where  and  when  climatic  condi- 
tions make  out-door  exercise  impracticable,  or  in  cities  where  out- 
door space  can  not  be  had. 

It  must  be  understood  that ''  physical-training  activities  ^  include 
calisthenics,  gymnastics,  marching  exercises,  and  organized  play 
games  and  athletics.    No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  iden- 
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tdfy  these  things  with  "recreation,"  in  the  sense  of  diversion  and 
amusement.  They .  are  the  solid  substance  of  physical  education  as 
defined  below. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  make  extensive  investigation  of  physical 
education  in  this  survey.  The  ground  was  sufficiently  covered  in  the 
survey  of  Child  Welfare  in  Alabama^  conducted  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  C!ommittee  in  1918. 

In  the  section  on  playgrounds  and  play  equipment  in  the  chapter 
on  education  (pp.  81,  82),  it  is  stated  that  the  grounds  and  equip- 
ment for  organized  games  and  athletics  both  in  urban  and  rural 
schools  are  wholly  inadequate,  and  that  supervisors  are  rarely  em- 
ployed. The  sole  exceptions  are  the  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  large  corporations. 

The  matter  is  more  extensively  treated  in  the  chapter  on  recreation, 
but  with  no  modification  of  the  conclusion  stated  above. 

Beeammendations. — ^There  should  be  enacted  a  modem  physical 
education  law  for  the  State.  During  the  past  four  years  13  States 
have  enacted  laws  providing  for  State-wide  physical  education.  The 
following  summary  of  the  legislative  provisions  necessary  for  an 
effective  ^stem  of  physical  education  is  based  upon  this  recent 
legislation : 

1.  A  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  and  subject  of  the  law.*  (See 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  CaUf.,  E.  I.) 

2.  Provision  of  administrative  machinery  in  the  State  department 
of  education  sufficient  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  law. 
This  provision  should  be  broad  and  flexible    Two  things  are  essential : 

(a)  State  direction  and  supervision.    The  best  plan  is  a  State 

director  of  physical  education  with  the  rank  of  deputy 
or  assistant  State  superintendent.  His  powers  and  duties 
must  not  be  narrowly  defined.     (N.  Y.,  Calif.,  Md.) 

(b)  Sufficient  financial  resources  to  insure  the  effective  administra- 

tion of  this  office,  either  by  specific  appropriation  or  by 
authorizing  the  State  department  to  make  adequate  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  out  of  the  general  school  funds. 
8.  Provision  for  the  continuous  physical  education  of  all  children 
and  youth  of  school  age  (6-18)  in  the  State: 

(a)  All  children  in  all  grades  and  departments  of  the  public 

schools. 

(b)  All  children  in  instituti6nal  and  private  schools.     (N.  Y., 

E.  I.) 
(o)  All  students  in  normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained.     (N.  J.,  Calif.) 

^CbUd  Wrifare  in  Alabama.  An  inqalry  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
under  the  Auspices  and  with  the  Cooperation  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  Bdward  N. 
Clopper.    Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York,  1918. 

*  See  Bo.  of  Bdn.  Bnl.,  1918,  No.  40.    Recent  State  Education  for  Physical  Education. 
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(d)  All  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  in  industry.    This  may  be 
secured  by  extending  the  continuation  school  program  so  as 
to  make  physical  education  obligatory  up  to  18 ;  or  it  may  be 
secured  by  recognizing  and  crediting  such  agencies  as  mu- 
nicipal playgroimds,  Boy  Scouts,  Young  Men's  CShristian 
Association.     Attempts  at  precise  definition   in   the   lair 
should  be  avoided.    It  should  be  left  as  an  administratiTe 
problem  under  general  authorization.     (N.  Y.) 
4.  A  minimum  time  requirement  for  physical  education  of  one 
hour  each  day.    It  should  be  explicit  that  this  is  the  minimum  and 
that  school  authorities  are  encouraged  to  increase  the  time  devoted 
to  play,  recreation,  and  athletics  outside  the  regular  school  hours. 
For  children  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  industry,  activities  that 
are  approved  by  the  State  director  of  physical  education  as  equiva- 
lent to  prescribed  courses  in  physical  education  should  be  accepted 
as  fulfilling,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  time  and  quality  requirements  in 
physical  education. 

6.  There  should  be  a  carefully  drawn  provision  authorizing  and 
requiring  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  under 
specified  conditions  and  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  orga«^ 
zation  of  the  State.  A  State  with  a  county  unit  organization  would 
require  county  supervisors;  one  with  supervisory  districts  would 
require  district  supervision.  City  systems  would  require  both  super- 
visors and  special  teachers — tlie  latter  for  intermediate  and  high 
schools  at  least.  By  specified  conditions  is  meant  that  a  supervisor 
should  be  required  for  a  given  unit  of  school  population,  the  size  of 
the  unit  to  depend  upon  density  of  population. 

6.  Provision  for  State  aid  to  county  and  local  authorities  in  part 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers.  (N.  Y., 
Nev.) 

7.  Provision  requiring  the  State  department  of  education  to  fix 
qualifications  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  and  to  issue  special 
licenses  for  the  same. 

8.  Provision  for  adequate  physical  education  in  the  preparation  of 
all  teachers,  both  for  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  school.  The 
essential  requirements  of  this  part  of  the  teachers'  education  should 
be  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities. 

9.  Special  provision  for  training  regular  class  teachers  already  in 
the  service  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  essential  part  in  the 
program  of  physical  education.     (N.  Y.,  N.  J.) 

10.  Provision  requiring  that  pupils  be  graded  in  physical  education 
as  in  other  school  subjects  and  exercises  and  that  satisfactory  progress 
in  physical  education  be  a  condition  to  promotion  and  graduation. 
(N.  J.,  Calif.) 
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11.  Effective  provision  for  coordinating  medical  and  sanitary  su- 
pervision of  schools  with  the  physical  education.  Otherwise  such  es- 
sential factors  in  a  complete  program  of  physical  education  as  detec- 
tion and  correction  of  defects  and  sanitary  conditions  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  will  be  neglected.  Most  States  having 
medical  inspection  laws  will  need  to  revise  and  extend  them.  In 
States  having  no  such  laws  the  enactment  of  medical  inspection  and 
physical  education  laws  should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  insure  effective 
coordination. 

12.  If,  as  in  some  of  the  laws  already  enacted,  reference  is  made 
to  military  training,  the  interrelations  should  be  clearly  recognized. 
A  system  of  physical  education  worthy  the  name  must  include  all 
the  essentials  of  premilitary  training ;  development  of  sound  physical 
condition,  training  in  care  of  one's  physical  self,  training  in  coopera- 
tion, respect  for  discipline.  Drill  in  tactics  and  the  manual  of  arms 
can  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  the  course  in 
physical  education.  If  military  training  is  authorized  in  the  law, 
then  the  State  director  of  physical  education  should  be  authorized 
and  required  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  any  proposed  plan  of  military 
training  and  to  accept  it  as  substitute  for  physical  education  only  in 
so  far  as  it  includes  the  health,  vigor,  and  endurance-producing  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  education  program. 

The  items  in  this  program  of  most  immediate  importance  in  Ala- 
bama are  those  relating  to  State  direction  and  supervision — Section 
2  (a)  and  (&)•  A  competent  State  supervisor  will  work  out  the 
details  of  legislation  needed  in  the  State.  The  salary  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  command  a  broadly  educated  and  experienced  man ;  $3,500  a 
year  should  be  the  minimum. 

119801*— 19 ^21 


Chapter  XVn. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 


Productive  educative  employment  for  town  children, — ^About  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  of  Alabama  live  in  the  46  cities  listed  as  hav- 
ing a  population  of  2,000  or  more,  and  a  considerable  per  cent  in  the 
remaining  231  incorporated  communities  and  mining  and  mill  vill- 
ages in  which  many  of  the  features  of  urban  life  are  found.  For 
these  children  especially  it  is  desirable  to  know  of  their  out-of -school 
occupations. 

Present  occupation  of  the  child. — ^To  determine  what  occupations 
of  the  city  and  town  school  children  have  taken  the  place  of  those 
of  the  rural  districts,  teachers  of  the  four  upper  grades  of  grammar 
schools  were  asked  to  make  a  tabulated  list  of  the  occupations,  earn- 
ings, and  home  employment  of  the  children,  both  during  out-of- 
school  hours  and  in  vacation.  These  lists  were  compiled  very  care- 
fully and  fully  by  the  teachers.  For  purposes  of  comparision,  the 
cities  which  reported  are  divided  into  groups  as  follows : 

1.  Oitiea  of  over  25.000  popalatioD— ^. 

2.  Cities  of  10,000-25,000  population— 4. 

3.  Cities  of  5,000-10,000  population— 5. 

4.  Cities  of  2,000-5,000  population— 24. 

5.  Cities  under  2,000  population— 62. 

Smnmaries  of  the  reports  of  children  for  each  class  of  cities  are 
discussed  in  the  following  sections.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  the  figures  have  been  reduced  to  percentages. 

The  school  year. — ^In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabania  the  white 
schools  are  in  session  (school  year  1917-18)  178  days,  and  the  colored 
schools  171  days.  This  leaves,  excluding  Sundays,  a  total  of  135 
days  when  the  white  children  are  not  in  school  and  142  vacation  days 
for  the  colored  children. 

The  school  day. — ^The  city  schools  are  in  session  on  an  average  of 
about  five  hours  per  day.  On  school  days  at  least  three  additional 
hours  might  be  used  for  educative  occupations,  and  five  hours  of 
vacation  days,  and  yet  enough  time  be  left  for  home  work,  home 
study,  and  play.  Occupations  interesting  and  educative  are  in  them- 
selves recreational. 

Vocational  and  avocational  occupations, — ^The  school  system  of 
Alabama  had  its  inception  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  of  the  people 
822 
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were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Saturday  holidays  and 
the  longer  summer  vacations  were  planned  that  the  children  might 
help  with  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  the  farm  crops. 
When  the  child  who  lives  on  the  farm  is  not  in  school  there  are  al- 
ways purposeful  duties  that  form  habits  of  industry,  and  from  which 
knowledge  may  be  constantly  gained.  With  the  rise  of  the  cities 
the  same  general  scliool  plan  was  continued,  except  that  the  city 
schools  are  in  session  a  slightly  larger  number  of  days  each  year. 

Stmrniary  of  employment  of  school  chUdren^  a/way  from,  h/yme. — ^The 
teachers  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  reported  on  the  occupa- 
tions of  27,555  school  children  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar school.  Of  the  total  reported,  23,579,  or  85.5  per  cent,  do  not 
have  any  gainful  occupation  away  from  home  during  out-of-school 
hours;  and  22,34&,  or  81.1  per  cent,  are  not  engaged  in  such  occupa- 
tions during  the  summer  vacation.  The  number  of  employed  in  the 
larger  cities  is  much  greater,  but  the  per  cent  of  emplojrment  does 
not  vary  markedly  in  the  different  sized  cities,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing percentages : 

Per  cent  of  school  children  vHth  employment. 


Cltifia. 


In  dtiM  of  over  35,000 

In  dtiM  from  10,000  to  25,000. 
IndtiM  from  5,000  to  10,000. . 
In  dtitt  from  2,000  to  5,000.  .. 
In  dttes  with  onder  2,000..... 


In 

out-o^sdiool 

lioon. 


In 
vacation. 


13.3 
17.8 
25.8 
23.1 
S2.0 


10.4 
22.3 
21.8 
14.8 
20.3 


The  average  amount  of  money  earned  per  week  is  independent  of 
the  size  of  the  city.  The  average  earnings  of  colored  children  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  white  children.  For  the  total  number 
of  children  employed  an  average  of  $2.74  ^  per  week  is  earned  during 
the  out^f -school  hours  and  an  average  of  $4.88  ^  in  vacation. 

Occupation  of  white  girls  a/way  from,  horns  {Table  48). — ^A  very 
smaU  number  of  white  girls  are  employed  in  gainful  occupation  out- 
side the  home.  Of  the  11,447  reporting,  only  299  are  so  employed  in 
the  out-of-school  hours  and  418  during  vacation.  The  size  of  the 
city  seems  to  make  little  difference  in  the  per  cent  employed.  The 
average  earnings  per  week  of  the  girls  employed  away  from  home 
ranges  from  $1.80  to  $2.65  during  out-of-school  hours,  and  from 
$8.52  to  $5.69  in  vacation.  The  average  amounts  received  per  week 
are  slightly  less  in  the  smaller  cities  than  in  the  larger  cities. 

White  girls  at  home  {Table  49). — ^The  comparatively  small  number 
of  white  girls  employed  in  regular  home  duties  is,  without  doubt, 

^Average  of  aTerages. 
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due  to  the  employment  of  negro  serrants  in  the  home.  Of  the  11,447 
white  girls  reported,  8,877  have  home  duties.  The  per  cent  em- 
ployed in  home  work  decreases  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
city.  The  range  of  percentage  employed  is  from  16.0  per  cent  in 
cities  of  over  25,000  to  7G.1  per  cent  in  towns  of  less  than  2,000 
population;  the  per  cent  of  girls  paid  for  home  work  decreases  as 
the  cities  decrease  in  size. 


Table  48. — Occupation  of  white  girls  in  gainful  employment  outMe  the  home^ 


PoptilatlQaorettlM. 


Over  25.000 

From  10,000  to  Sinoa 
From  6,000  to  10.000.. 
From  2,000  to  5,000... 
tluui2,000 

Total 


Total 
number 
report- 

iJig. 


6,941 
1,208 
1,067 
2^008 
1,043 


11,447 


Number 

em* 
ployed. 


168 
19 
66 
86 

86 


Percent 

em- 
ployed. 


2.6 
1.6 
&1 
1.7 
8.4 


Avenge 
eanUngi 
per  week 
ofthoee 

em* 
ployed. 


88.63 
Z66 
2.40 
1.80 
1.80 


2.26 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


196 
86 
67 
66 
66 


418 


Percent 

em- 
ployed. 


8.8 

4.8 
5.4 
2.6 
&8 


per 
oTtbeee 


ployed. 


84.75 
5.82 

5.68 

aa8 


4.66 


Tablb  48. — Oocupation  of  ulhiie  girU  at  home. 


Population  of  dtiee. 


Over  26,000 

From  10.000  to  25,000 
From6^tol0j000. 
From  2,000  to  6,000.. 
Lees  tban  2,000. 

Total 


Total 
number 


5,941 
1,298 
1,067 
2,008 
1,048 


11,447 


Number 

having 

regular 

home 


1,004 
862 
526 

1,191 
794 


8,877 


Peroent" 


16^9 
27.9 
40.2 
5&7 
7&1 


number 
ofhoniB. 


7.4 
7.8 
7.0 
&5 

7.2 


Nnmber 

who 
receive 

home 


784 
948 
258 
541 


8,050 


paid 


7&0 


47.0 
45.4 
28.8 


Colored  girls  away  from  home  {Table  60). — Of  the  8,463  colored 
girls  reported,  487  were  employed  during  the  out-of -school  hours  and 
679  in  vacation.  The  per  cent  of  colored  girls  engaged  in  employment 
.  outside  the  home  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  city. 
The  percentage  for  cities  of  under  2,000  population  is  much  greater 
than  for  any  other  class  of  cities,  although  the  number  of  girls  re- 
ported is  too  small  for  the  basing  of  definite  conclusion.  The  amount 
of  money  earned  ranges  from  $1.80  to  $8.09  per  week  during  out^f- 
school  hours,  and  $2.33  to  $4.06  in  vacation.  The  amount  of  money 
earned  is  usually  slightly  less  in  the  small  cities. 

Colored  girU  at  home  (Table  61). — ^A  veiy  small  per  cent  of  the 
colored  girls  claim  to  have  regular  home  duties.  The  average  per- 
centage does  not  vary  greatly  in  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  but 
decreases  one-half  or  more  in  towns  of  under  2,000  population.  The 
number  of  hours  per  week  that  colored  girls  are  engaged  in  home 
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duties  is  about  double  the  number  of  hours  that  white  girls  work  at 
home.  In  the  large  cities  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  colored  girls  are 
paid  for  home  work  than  in  the  towns.  This  per  cent  decreases  with 
the  decrease  in  population  except  in  the  case  of  cities  of  from  10,000 
to  25,000  population,  when  it  is  slightly  larger  than  in  cities  of  over 
25,000  population. 

Table  50. — Occupation  of  colored  girls  in  gainful  occupation  outside  the  home. 


After  school. 

In  vacation. 

Ptvolottonofeltiei. 

Total 

number 

"St 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Percent 

em- 
ployed. 

Average 
eamlnss 
per  week 
of  those 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Percent 

em- 
ployed. 

Average 
eaminn 
per  week 
of  those 

em- 
ployed. 

Over  25,000 

1,958 
457 
IflO 
729 
129 

143 
82 
54 

158 
70 

7.8 
13.5 
28.4 
21.6 
54.2 

2.22 
8.00 

i.n 

1.47 
1.30 

285 

106 
65 

160 
71 

14.5 
23.6 
28.9 
21.9 
55.0 

8.48 

From  16,000  to  2^000 

2.91 

From  5,000  to  10.000 

2.38 

From  2.000  to  5.000 

4.06 

2.33 

Total 

3»483 

487 

1.95 

079 

8.08 

Table  51. — Occupation  of  colored  girls  at  home. 


Population  ofdtiet. 


Over  25.000. 

From  10.000  to  2^000 
From  5,000  to  10,000. 
From  2,000  to  5,000.. 
than2,000. 

Total 


Total 
number 
report- 

inc. 


1,958 
457 
190 
729 
129 


8,463 


Number 

having 

regular 

home 

work. 


1,567 

406 

183 

651 

44 


2,851 


Percent- 


8ao 

88.8 
96.3 
80.3 
34.1 


number 
of  hours. 


7.0 
11.2 
19.8 
13.1 
12.5 


Number 
who 

receive 
home 
pay. 


528 

152 

42 

82 

0 


824 


Percent- 
age 
paid. 


% 

\0 


Uocupation  of  white  hoys  away  from  home  (Table  62). — ^Reports 
were  received  on  the  gainful  occupations  of  10,402  white  boys,  of 
which  number  2,427  were  employed  away  from  home,  after  school 
and  on  Saturday,  and  8,142  during  vacation.  The  percentage  of  em- 
ployed does  not  vary  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  city,  although  the 
per  cent  employed  is  slightly  smaller  in  the  smaller  cities.  Twenty- 
three  out  of  each  100  is  the  number  employed  during  out-of -school 
hours,  and  28  in  vacation.  The  character  of  the  work  of  boys  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  city.  In  the  larger  cities  there  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  occupations  that  take  the  boys  long  distances  from  home, 
such  as  selling  newspapers  on  the  street,  messengers,  and  helpers  in 
stores.  In  the  smaller  towns  these  employments  are  engaged  in  by 
a  few  children,  while  the  care  of  horses  and  cows,  the  mowing  of 
lawns,  and  running  of  errands  for  neighbors  increase. 
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The  average  amount  of  money  earned  per  week  by  each  boy  Yaries 
from  $2.70  to  $8.69  in  the  out-of -school  hours,  and  $8.52  to  $5.85  in 
vacation.  The  amount  earned  -per  week  is  slightly  less  in  cities  of 
less  than  5,000  population. 

White  boys  at  home  {Table  63). — ^The  reports  on  the  employment 
of  boys  at  home  are  much  more  significant.  There  is  a  constant  de- 
crease in  the  per  cent  employed  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
city.  In  cities  of  over  25,000  population,  28.7  per  cent  of  the  boys 
have  home  duties,  while  76.1  per  cent  have  regular  home  work  in 
cities  of  under  2,000.  The  number  of  hours  of  employment  per  week, 
however,  varies  only  slightly.  The  per  cent  of  children  paid  by 
parents  for  home  work  decreases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  cities. 


Table  52. — Occupation  of  white  boys  in  gainful  employment  outride  the  home. 


PopnlAtloiii  of  cities. 


Over  25,000 

From  10.000  to  25.000 
From  5,000  to  10.000.. 
From  2,000  to  5»000... 
"      ithsn2,000 

Total 


Total 
number 
report- 
ing. 


5.320 
1,101 

1,887 
1,027 


10,402 


After  sQhool. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


1,376 
820 
271 
378 
182 


2,427 


Percent 

em- 
plojred. 


23.9 
26.8 
27.7 
20.0 
17.7 


Average 

earnings 

perwedE 

of  those 

enu 
ployed. 


$3.60 
3.62 
3.11 
2.06 
2.70 


3.21 


In 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


1,742 
384 
811 
487 
218 


3,142 


Percent 

em- 
ployed. 


82.8 
82.2 
3L8 
25.8 
2L2 


oftboas 


S&06 
5.37 
&9S 

3.S 
4.19 


4.89 


Table  53. — Occupation  of  wTUte  boys  at  home. 


Population  of  cities. 


Over  26,000 

From  10,000  to  25.000 
Ftom  5,000  to  lO.dOO. 
From  2,000  to  5,000.. 
Less  than  2,000. 

Total 


Total 
number 
report- 
ing. 


5,320 
1,191 
977 
1,887 
1,027 


10,402 


Number 

having 

regular 

home 

work. 


1,265 
328 
491 

1,074 
782 


3,940 


Percent- 
age. 


23.7 
27.5 
6a2 
56.9 
76.1 


Average 
number 
of  hours. 


7.5 

9l0 
7.0 
&0 
&0 


Number 

who 
receive 

pay. 


847 

184 


^ 


478 
201 


67.0 
26.0 
46.4 
44.5 


1,938 


Colored  boys  away  from  home  {Table  64). — Of  the  2^48  colored 
boys  reported,  763  are  employed  during  out-of -school  hours  and  967 
in  vacation.  The  average  per  cent  employed  increases  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  cities,  although  the  average  per  cent  does 
not  vary  greatly  in  the  cities  with  between  6,000  and  25,000  popula- 
tion. The  average  amount  of  money  earned  per  week  ranges  from 
$2.61  to  $4.68  during  the  out-of-school  hours  and  from  $4.28  to 
$6.82  in  vacation. 
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Colored  boys  at  home  (Table  55).— -The  record  of  employment  of 
2^43  colored  school  boys  was  reported,  of  which  number  671  were 
employed  in  regular  duties  at  home.  The  percentage  of  such  em- 
ployment increases,  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  cities,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  white  boys.  The  number  of  boys  paid  for  work 
at  home  decreases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  cities. 

Table  64. — Occupation  of  colored  hoys  at  home. 


PopulAtton  of  dties. 


OTer26/nO 

Froml0^to252000 
From  5,000  to  10,000. 
From  2,000  to  6,000.. 
Less  than  2,000 

Total 


Total      Number 


roport- 


1,270 

207 

102 

620 

60 


2,343 


regular 

home 

work. 


260 
79 
47 

200 
36 


671 


Percent- 
age. 


19.6 
20.6 
40.0 
49.1 
63.0 


Average 
number 
of  hours. 


12.3 
8.4 
14.3 
11.9 
10 


Number 
who  re- 
ceive pay 
for  home 
work. 


68 
23 

9 
24 

0 


124 


Percent* 
X>ud. 


27.2 

29.1 

19.1 

9.2 

.0 


Tabl£  55. — Occupation  of  colored  boys  in  gainful  employment  outside  the  home* 


Total 
number 

After  schooL 

In  vaoatlon. 

Population  of  cities. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Pereent 

em- 
ployed. 

Average 

earnings 

per  week 

of  those 

ployed. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Percent 

em- 
ployed. 

Average 

eaminn 

per  week 

of  those 

em- 
ployed. 

Over25U)00 

1,279 

207 

102 

629 

00 

420 
123 

47 
280 

37 

32.8 
40.0 
40.0 
64.0 
60.0 

'3.25 
4.08 
2.01 
2.83 
4.30 

602 

160 
48 

288 
89 

43.9 
60.1 
47.0 
64.4 
69.0 

4.48 

From  10.000  to  25.000 

6.05 

From  6,000  to  10^000 

4.28 

From  2ldoo  to  6.600 

4.61 

1/rtm  ttaan  2J0W> 

0.82 

— » 

Total 

2,243 

703 

3.63 

907 

4.98 

i 

Employment  at  hom>e. — Of  the  27,556  children  reported,  16,216,  or 
58.8  per  cent,  do  not  have  occupations  at  home.  The  amount  of  home 
employment  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  city  in  all 
cases  except  that  of  colored  girls.  The  following  comparison  of 
classes  of  cities  shows  the  comparison  of  percentages  for  all  children : 

Percentage 
employed. 

In  cities  of  over  25,000 35. 0 

In  cities  of  from  10,000  to  25,000 48. 4 

In  cities  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 60. 4 

In  cities  of  from  2,000  to  5,000 63. 0 

In  cities  under  2,000 50. 8 

Personal  investigation  shows  that  much  of  the  home  work  of  chil- 
dren is  indefinite  and  irregular.  White  children  are  employed  on  an 
average  of  about  one  hour  per  day  and  the  colored  girls  and  boys 
for  two  hours.    In  the  larger  cities  the  parents  often  stated  that  they 
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desired  to  have  their  children  employed  for  a  part  of  the  time,  but 
that  they  were  unable  to  find  purposeful  occupations  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  The  amount  of  home  work  not  only  increases  in 
the  smaller  towns,  but  also  the  duties  become  more  regular — duties 
that  must  be  done  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  definite  way.  Although 
the  amount  of  work  and  definiteness  of  the  duties  increase  in  the 
smaller  towns,  the  percentage  of  children  encouraged  by  being  paid 
or  given  a  project  of  their  own,  from  which  money  may  be  made, 
decreases  in  the  smaller  towns,  especially  in  those  under  2,000  popu- 
lation. 

Percentsse 
reoalTlog  pay. 

In  cities  of  over  25,000 51.  4 

In  cities  of  from  10.000  to  25,000 ! 47. 7 

In  cities  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 84. 1 

In  cities  of  from  2,000  to  5,000 27. 9 

In  cities  under  2,000 IS.  5 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science. — ^Manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  city  schools. 
When  introduced,  however,  these  subjects  have  taken  the  time  for- 
merly given  to  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects  and  the  school  day 
has  not  been  lengthened.  The  shops,  kitchens,  and  sewing  roonis  are 
not  open  during  out-of -school  hours  nor  in  vacation,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  mining  camps  and  mill  villages,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  interest  children  in  shop  or  domestic  science  work  at 
the  home.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  introduction  of  these  sub- 
jects has  done  little  to  furnish  any  gainful  occupation  for  out-of- 
school  hours  by  which  the  child  can  become  an  economic  factor  in 
the  home. 

Teaching  of  agriculture' — ^The  Alabama  State  law  requires  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  all  of  the  schools. 

"  Legal  Provision  for  Instruction  in  Affriculture  in  the  Alabama  Public  SchooU." 

1747.  Teaching  agriculture  in  public  schools, — In  addition  to  the  branches 
now  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  agriculture,  and  said  subject  shall  be  taught  as  regularlj  as  other 
branches  are  taught  in  such  schools,  bj  the  use  of  a  textbook  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils,  and  such  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  all  pubUc  schools  of  the 
State. 

Under  the  law,  however,  instruction  in  agriculture  has  not  made 

the  progress  in  the  practical  direction  hoped  for  by  the  legislators. 

Textbooks  on  agriculture  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  and  <dass 

lessons  in  agriculture  are  given  as  a  part  of  the  regular  program 

in  many  schools.    The  school  superintendents  are  unanimous  in  the 

opinion  that  the  textbook  work  can  only  reach  its  greatest  value  when 

it  is  supplemented  by  practical  school  and  home  occupation,  which 

should  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  work.    To  combine  classroom 
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teaching  with  practical  home  and  school  agricultural  projects  would 
vitalize  all  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  largely  abandoned  because 
no  plan  has  been  worked  out  to  make  it  practical.  As  taught  at  pres- 
ent, agriculture  does  not  furnish  city  children  any  definite  occupa- 
tion during  the  school  hour,  after  school,  Saturday,  or  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  Walker  Coimty  voccUional  educational  biU. — ^By  special  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1915,  boards  of  education  of  cities  and  towns  in 
Walker  County  may  establish  and  maintain  vocational  and  industrial 
departments  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  law  states  that 
the  city  boards  of  education  may  furnish  equipment  and  employ 
special  teachers  for  this  work.  Principals  and  teachers  are  then  held 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  practical  vocational  employments 
in  a  definite  way.  Each  child  electing  to  take  up  studies  in  the  voca- 
tional department  is  required  to  perform  and  report  on  a  definite 
project.  Pupils  who  select  agricultural  employment  are  required 
to  produce  for  home  consumption  or  for  market  products  which  will, 
in  value,  represent  at  current  prices,  according  to  their  respective 
ages,  as  follows : 

Value  of 
prodacU. 

Boys  10  to  12  years  of  age $10. 00 

Boys  12  to  14  years  of  age 20. 00 

Boys  14  to  16  years  of  age 80. 00 

Boys  over  16  years  of  age 40. 00 

Girls  10  to  12  years  of  age ; 5. 00 

Girls  12  to  14  years  of  age 10. 00 

Girls  14  to  16  years  of  age 20. 00 

Girls  over  16  years  of  age 25. 00 

Several  schools  in  Walker  County  are  now  being  operated  in  accord 
with  this  act,  and  some  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 
A  longer  period  of  experimentation,  however,  will  be  I'equired  before 
the  merits  of  the  plan  are  completely  demonstrated.  The  law  has 
many  points  that  commend  it  as  a  State- wide  plan. 

Playgrounds. — ^At  present  no  adequate  provisions  are  made  by  the 
schools  or  other  agencies  in  the  cities  of  Alabama  for  educative  occu- 
pation for  out-of -school  hours  of  children.  As  suggested,  such  activi- 
ties, rightly  directed,  may  become  recreation,  and  yet  every  child 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  play.  The  playground  space 
and  play  equipment  in  the  cities  and  towner  is  very  meager,  a9  shown 
by  the  following  report  taken  from  ^^  Child  Welfare  in  Alabama  " : 

•  • 

The  grounds  devoted  to  play  in  the  cities  and  Incorporated  towns  are,  with 
ftew  exc^>tiona,  wholly  inadequate.  This  is  especially  true  in  most  of  the  schools 
of  the  larger  cities.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  attention  of  school  authorities 
has  been  directed  to  this  important  matter. 
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A  number  of  schools  in  tbe  cities  of  the  first  class  are  located  coQYenlent  to 
city  playgrounds  and  parks,  but  such  substitutes  for  school  grounds  have  not 
proven  altogether  satisfactory. 

One  acre  of  ground  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  average  area  of  playgrounds  in 
the  city  and  town  schools  of  the  State. 

Play  equipment  in  urban  schools  Is,  as  a  general  rule,  as  meager  as  the  play- 
ground  is  restricted.  Most  of  these  schools  are  provided  with  basketball  courts 
and  baseball  diamonds  and  equipment  for  playing  these  games.  There  are, 
however,  very  few  instances  on  record  where  the  equipment  was  purchased  with 
any  funds  secured  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  school.  The  purchase 
money  was  obtained  by  subscription  from  the  citizens  of  the  town  Interested  in 
the  school  children,  and  through  assessments  made  by  the  children  on  themselves. 

A  few  schools  in  Birmingham  and  Mobile  have  been  supplied  with  the  minimum 
outdoor-play  equipment  for  use  of  the  smaller  children.  This  is  true,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  a  few  of  the  cities  of  the  second  class,  as  Gadsden,  etc. 

Boys*  and  girls*  agriculttiral  clubs. — ^Boys'  and  girls'  agricultural 
clubs  of  Alabama  are  conducted  as  a  division  of  the  department  of 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Insti- 
tute, Auburn,  Ala.  The  boys'  and  girls'  club  and  demonstration 
work  with  women  is  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of 
junior  and  home  economics  extension.  The  boys'  club  work  is  super- 
vised by  five  assistant  State  club  agents,  and  the  work  in  each  county 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agricultural  agent,  who  is  also 
responsible  for  farm  demonstrations.  These  agents  are  so  busy 
with  the  demonstration  work  with  farniecs  that  juvenile  clubs  Z 
often  neglected  unless  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  his 
teachers  give  active  support.  In  the  agricultural  club  work  for  girls 
the  superintendent  is  assisted  by  a  State  home  demonstration  agent 
and  four  assistant  State  home  demonstration  agents.  Women  dem- 
onstration agents  are  employed  in  most  of  the  counties  and  are 
held  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  planned  for  women 
and  girls  by  the  State  agents.  The  State  superintendent  of  junior 
and  home  economics  extension  states  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
time  of  these  county  demonstration  agents  is  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  girls'  clubs.  In  35  of  the  counties  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion pay  a  part  of  the  salary  of  the  demonstration  agents.  When 
thus  employed  the  agents  must  hold  a  teacher's  certificate.  Even 
when  employed  by  the  county  school  department,  demonstration 
agents  do  not  work  und6r  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  are  not  considered  an  organic  part  of  the  education  system.  In 
most  cases,  however,  there  is  a  mutual  spirit  of  cooperation. 

On  May  8,  1918,  21,358  children  were  enrolled  in  the  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  clubs.  Several  thousand  additional  enrollments 
had  been  listed  on  March  1,  1919.  The  city  superintendents  of 
schools  report  that  346  school  girls  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  clubs, 
228  of  these  are  in  cities  and  towns  of  under  2,000  population.    In 
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the  public  schools  877  boys  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  clubs,  228  of 
whom  are  in  cities  and  towns  of  under  2,000  population. 

C!onsidering  only  the  number  of  children  of  the  four  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  school  who  are  reported  in  this  survey,  about  8.4  per 
cent  of  these  children  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  clubs  and  in  cities 
of  over  2,000  population;  enrollment  in  such  clubs  is  1.2  per  cent. 
This  small  percentage  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  Federal  '^Smith- 
Lever  ''  funds  are  restricted  by  law  to  use  in  the  rural  districts,  al- 
though during  the  war  a  part  of  the  "Emergency  fund"  was  ap- 
plied to  the  organization  of  dubs  in  urban  communities. 

AgriotUturdl  and  home-makers  clvbs  among  the  Negroes. — ^The 
Negro  farm  demonstration  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents 
work  from  Tuskegee  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State  and 
from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  in  organizing  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  rural  districts. 
In  addition,  home-makers  clubs  for  Negro  girls  and  their  mothers  have 
been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
education.  This  work  is  made  possible  by  money  given  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  and  expended  through  public  school  officials. 
In  the  summer  of  1917  the  following  clubs  were  organized : 

Number  of  dubs  organized •         582 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 6, 774 

Number  of  mothers  enrolled 6,915 

Total  membership 18, 688 

Number  of  public  demonstrations  in  canning 937 

Number  of  homes  visited 5, 290 

Number  of  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  saved  for  home  use-.  461, 787 

Through  the  Jeanes  fund  the  counties  are  enabled  to  employ  spe- 
cial industrial  supervising  teachers  during  the  school  year.  In  the 
school  year  1917-18  thirty  such  teachers  were  employed  in  26  counties. 
These  teachers  visit  rural  schools,  teach  elementary  industrial  sub- 
jects, help  the  teachers  with  their  work,  and  hold  meetings  of  school 
patrons  to  stimulate  interest  in  better  schools.  These  supervising 
teachers  organize  and  supervise  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 

All  of  the  work  under  the  General  Education  Board  and  Jeanes 
funds  is  supervised  by  one  of  the  rural  school  agents  of  the  State 
department  of  education  and  a  colored  assistant,  who  are  paid  jointly 
by  these  funds.  As  is  the  case  with  the  white  children,  practically 
all  of  the  industrial  work  with  the  colored  children,  through  the  na- 
tional, State,  and  private  funds,  is  devoted  to  rural  communities. 

United  States  school  garden  aarmy. — Since  October,  1918,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  Alabama  has  furnished  a  part-time 
worker  to  assist  in  organizing  school-directed  home  gardening  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State.    Since  March  1  this  worker  has  given 
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full  time  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  Up  to  May  1,  1919,  20,200  chil- 
dren have  enrolled  in  this  out-?of -school-hour  garden  emplojrment, 
and  now  it  seems  that  the  work  for  the  present  season  will  be  highly 

SUC^f  asf  Ul. 

bo  far  as  could  be  learned,  this  is  the  only  State-wide  work  organ- 
ized to  promote  industrial  occupation  for  city  and  town  children*  The 
salary  of  this  worker  is  paid  wholly  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  from  the  National  Security  and  Defense  fund.  As  this 
fund  is  available  only  until  July  1, 1919,  it  is  probable  that  the  work 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  unless  funds  are  furnished  by  Congress 
or  the  State  Legislature  of  Alabama. 

In  the  cities  where  this  work  is  being  conducted  the  salaries  of  the 
garden  teachers  are  paid  by  the  local  boards  of  education  or  by  local 
philanthropic  agencies  that  turn  the  organization  and  direction  of 
the  gardening  over  to  the  school  authorities. 

Relation  of  idleness  to  juvenile  offenses. — ^The  juvenile  court  is 
largely  a  city  institution.  While  there  are  cases  of  dependency  and 
delinquency  in  country  districts,  these  cases  are  so  few  that  rural  coun- 
ties seldom  establish  such  courts,  the  work  being  handled  by  the 
probate  judge.  Of  the  67  counties  in  the  State,  only  12  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  State  law  and  appointed  an  advisory  board  to  assist 
the  probate  or  juvenile  court  judge  and  in  only  5  coimties  have  proba- 
tion officers  been  appointed.  The  5  counties  in  which  probation  offi- 
cers have  been  appointed  contain  the  5  largest  cities  in  the  State,  and 
7  of  the  12  advisory  boards  have  been  appointed  in  the  7  counties  con- 
taining cities  of  over  10,000  population. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  rural 
districts  that  sadly  need  the  care  of  some  protective  agency.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  found  in  the  city. 
The  juvenile  court  judge  of  Jefferson  County  stated  that,  of  all  the 
cases  before  his  court,  not  over  2  per  cent  came  from  the  strictly  rural 
districts. 

The  fact  that  children  on  the  farm  have  definite  occupations  under 
the  direction  of  the  parents,  when  not  in  school,  and  are  thus  economic 
factors  to  the  home,  undoubtedly  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  number 
of  cases  of  delinquency  and  perhaps  of  dependency.  The  lack  of  pro- 
ductive educative  occupation  often  leads  to  offenses  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  The  child  without  regular  duties  is  often  ^  the  father  of 
the  man  without  a  job."  The  inability  of  adults  to  earn  a  good  living 
leads  to  social  unrest,  plastic  material  for  the  molding  of  L  W.  W. 
and  Bolshevistic  agitators. 

The  juvenile  court  records  of  Montgomery  County  were  studied 
for  the  calendar  year  1918  and  for  Jefferson  County  for  24  months 
beginning  with  April,  1917,  and  ending  with  March,  1919.  The  fol- 
lowing records  for  Montgomery  County  are  taken  from  the  annual 
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report  of  the  chief  probation  officer,  and  for  Jefferson  County  they 
were  copies  from  the  well-kept  records  of  the  juvenile  court  judge. 

Juvenile  court  records,  Montgomery  County,  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918: 

Delinquent  white  boys 167 

Delinquent  Negro  boys , 277 

DeUnquent^hite  girls 81 

Delinquent  Negro  girls 50 


Total 626 

Delinquent  cases  continued  on  probation  for  the  year  1917 i. 59 


Total ^ 584 


Charges  against  delinquents : 

Petty  larceny 186 

Grand  larceny 34 

Disorderly  conduct 284 

Immorality 89 

Vagrancy-K... - _-_™^-«»-„ _««« « 16 

All  other  charges 28 


Total 684 


During  the  year  the  number  of  cases  of  dependent  children 

handled  was 159 

Continued  from  previous  year 87 


Jefferson  County  court  record  from  April  1,  1917,  to  March  31, 
1919: 

Number  of  dependent  cases 672 

Number  of  delinquent  cases ! 1,760 


Total 2, 422 

yaiUmaUty  of  delinqueiUs  and  de^endenU: 
American — 

Male 905 

Female 485 

Negro- 
Male 831 

Female 124 

Foreign — 

Male ^ 64 

Female 13 


Total 2, 422 

Aife  of  delinqnenti  and  dependents: 

Infants  of  two  years 163 

Three  to  six  years 192 

Seven  to  thirteen  years 1, 268 

Fourteen  to  eighteen  years 804 


Total 2. 422 
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EmphumerU  of  ohildren: 

Between  ages  of  7  and  IS 195 

Between  ages  of  14  and  18 335 

Not  employed  (birth  to  seventh  year,  355 ;  from  7  to  18, 1,537)-  1, 892 

Total 2,422 

School  attendance: 

Regular « 713 

Irregular . 643 

Do  not  attend 579 

Total 1, 935 

From  these  tables  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  nmnber 
of  boys  before  both  courts  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  girls. 
In  the  Montgomery  County  court,  of  the  charges  against  delinquents, 
71.8  per  cent  are  for  petty  larceny  (31.8  per  cent)  and  disorderly 
conduct  (40  per  cent).  The  ages  of  children  were  not  given  in  the 
Montgomery  court  record,  but  in  Jefferson  County  52.1  per  cent  of 
the  offenders  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13.  Many  of  the  records 
of  these  offenses  were  examined  and  in  most  cases  they  were  minor 
offenses  that  grew  out  of  the  play  instinct  that  in  the  city  found  no 
other  means  of  expression.  Of  the  1,537  cases  of  children  between 
7  and  18  years  of  age,  1,007  did  not  have  any  regular  employment 
From  the  children's  own  statements  in  regard  to  school  attendance, 
1,222  either  did  not  attend  at  all  or  were  irregular  in  school  attend- 
ance. With  1,007  children  who  do  not  have  any  employment  and 
1,222  who  are  in  school  a  very  small  part  of  the  time  or  not  at  all, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  these  children  commit  enough  disturbance  in 
the  community  to  bring  them  to  the  juvenile  court  ?  What  group  of 
normal  children  would  not  ? 

School-directed  home  gardening. — ^All  of  the  permanent  State 
agencies  engaged  in  promoting  industrial  education  (agricultural  and 
home  makers  clubs)  for  children  are  working  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  lack  of  occupation  and  meager  play  facilities  on  the  part  of  a 
larger  per  cent  of  town  children  makes  it  imperative  that  the  State 
should  furnish  money  for  educational  occupations  adapted  to  the 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  to  aU  its 
children  equal  advantages.  Under  city  conditions  the  problem  is  to 
furnish  practical  employments  of  educational  value.  One  such  oc- 
cupation  that  has  proven  its  worth  in  several  Alabama  cities  and 
many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  school-directed  home 
gardeiiing. 

Availahle  Icmd. — ^Practically  all  of  the  cities  of  Alabama  have  been 
planned  on  a  generous  scale  and  the  congested  tenement  areas  found 
in  many  northern  cities  are  not  present.  In  few  of  the  cities  are  the 
lots  as  small  as  25  by  100  feet.    In  the  suburban  section  and  in  the 
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smaller  cities  and  towns,  average  house  lots  range  from  50  by  150  feet 
to  an  acre  or  more.  In  all  the  cities,  the  school  principals  and 
teachers  state  that  enough  land  is  available  in  back  yards  and  vacant 
lots  so  that  garden  spots  can  be  found  for  all  of  the  children.  In  a 
few  of  the  colored  sections  the  house  lots  are  small,  but  in  many  cases 
the  Negro  settlements  are  near  the  edge  of  town  where  there  are 
large  tracts  of  vacant  land.  Of  the  total  number  of  white  children 
(21,849  reported)  2,282  live  in  apartments,  tenements,  and  flats  where 
the  yard  must  be  used  by  two  or  more  families.  Of  the  5,706  colored 
children  reported,  642  live  in  flats,  tenements,  and  apartments. 

Table  56  shows  the  number  of  children  who  could  have  plats  20  by 
20  feet,  20  by  40  feet,  and  50  by  50  feet,  or  more. 


Table  56. — PosHbilitiest  of  school-directed   home   ffarderUng. 

WHITE  CHILDREN. 


POfmlfttion  of  eities. 


OTtr2SLOOO 

From  10,000  to  25.000. 
Ftom^OOOtolOilOO. 
From  2,000  to  5,000.. 
Less  thfto  2,000. 


Total. 


Number 

of 
children. 


11,261 
2,480 
2,044 
3,986 
2,070 


21,840 


In  apart- 
ments, 
flats,  or 
tene- 
ments. 


1,417 
480 
118 
199 


2,288 


Can 
have 

garden 
space 

90  by  20 


3,506 
631 
476 
418 
184 


4,106 


Can 

have 

garden 

space 

20  by  40 


1,104 
338 
174 
804 
660 


2,960 


Oan 

have 

garden 

space 

50  by  60 


702 

862 

1,786 

1,112 


Total 
who  can 
have  a 
home- 
garden 

plat. 


5,578 
1,671 
1,611 
3,008 
1,706 


6^418  I      18,664 


Percent 
who  can 
have 
home- 
garden 
plat. 


49.5 

67.1 
73.9 
75.4 
83.4 


COLORED  CHILDREN. 


Over  25,000 

From  10/nO  to  25/100. 
From  5,000  to  10^. 
From  2,000  to  5,000... 
Less  than  2,000. 


3,237 
724 
292 

1,258 
195 


Total. 


5,708 


480 

631 

338 

81 

115 

41 

3 

21 

82 

78 

290 
16  ... 

427 

642 


1,073 


888 


181 

236 

42 

74 

142 


675 


1,150 
892 
145 
791 
158 


2,636 


35.5 
40.8 
49.6 
62.8 
8L0 


As  would  be  expected,  the  per  cent  of  children  who  have  large 
home-garden  plats  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  city. 

The  economic  value  of  school-directed  home  gardens, — ^A  large 
percentage  of  the  children  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  do  not, 
at  present,  have  any  useful  employment  for  their  energies.  In  these 
cities  there  are  enough  unused  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  for  every 
child  to  have  a  garden  plat.  To  utilize  these  two  unused  assets  would 
have  a  large  economic  as  well  as  educative  value.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  each  child  to  grow  $20  worth  of  vegetables  at  present 
prices.  For  the  27,555  reported  this  would  mean  an  aggregate  value 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

The  public-school  teachers  w.ere  asked  to  estimate  the  average  cost 
of  vegetables,  both  canned  and  fresh  and  including  potatoes,  for  an 
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average  family  of  five  persons  for  one  year.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  check  these  figures  by  studying  grocers'  accounts  and  con- 
sulting housewives,  as  has  been  done  in  other  surveys.  The  average 
of  the  Alabama  teachers'  estimates  are  listed  below  and  compared 
with  results  in  other  cities  of  the  same  class  where  the  problem  has 
been  studied. 


Cost  of  vegetable  food9  for  a  family  of  five  for  one  year. 


Alabama  cities. 

A.t1anta,0a. 

oSS* 

white. 

RIcb- 
lad.. 

Sua 
Truor 

PopulatlooofeltiM. 

WhltA. 

Cdared. 

White. 

Colond. 

ci«% 
GaJiL, 
white. 

O^er  25,000 

8180.86 

186.82 

181.66 

114.46 

86.86 

878.16 
79.06 
68.01 
88.07 
4a  60 

81S8.22 

8102.62 

8S7.n 

From  10.000  to  35,000 

8183.67 

8188.88 

From  6,000  to  10,000 

From  2.000  to  6,000 

1L«aB  than  2.000 

The  plan. — ^To  put  the  plan  of  school-directed  home  gardening 
into  practice,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  regular  grade  teachers  an 
extra  salary  for  work  after  school  hours,  on  Saturday,  and  during 
the  summer  vacation.  In  the  average  school  of  seven  grades  (40  to  a 
grade  or  160  in  the  upper  grades)  only  one  such  teacher  will  be 
needed.  During  the  spring  planting  season,  when  the  work  is 
heaviest  and  time  is  limited,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  two 
teachers  for  every  150  or  200  children  who  have  gardens.  These 
teachers  should  spend  their  time  during  out-of -school  hours  visiting 
the  homes  of  pupils  and  teaching  them  to  make  back-yard  and 
vacant-lot  gardens.  The  teachers  should  interest  the  parents  to  co- 
operate with  the  children  and  to  encourage  them  by  paying  for  their 
products.  Incidentally  this  home  visiting  of  the  teachers  will  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between  the  school  and  the  home. 

The  cost — ^To  put  this  plan  into  practice  in  all  the  cities  of  Ala- 
bama between  400  and  500  teachers  trained  in  practical  gardening 
will  be  needed.  In  a  number  of  cities  where  the  school-directed 
garden  plan  is  being  followed,  the  teachers  are  paid  $10  per  month 
for  the  extra  work  during  the  school  year  and  $50  per  month  during 
the  vacation.  At  this  rate  the  total  cost  in  Alabama  for  the  garden 
season  will  be  about  $200  per  teacher,  or  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  for 
all  the  cities  of  the  State.  If,  as  an  incentive  to  the  cities,  the  State 
should  provide  an  appropriation  to  pay  half  the  salary  for  the 
garden  work,  a  total  appropriation  of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  will 
be  needed.  For  teacher  training  and  administration  of  the  work  by 
the  State  department  of  education,  $10,000  additional  should  be 
provided. 
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If  by  this  means  the  children  should  supply  half  the  vegetables  now 
used  by  the  families,  several  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to 
tlie  city  homes.  Children  could  remain  in  school  and  yet  be  producers 
instead  of  consumers,  as  at  present.  In  the  age-grade  tables  (Chap- 
ter ly )  21,868  children  are  given  as  enrolled  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades  in  cities  and  towns  below  2,000  population,  and 
26,955  in  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  or  a  total  of  48,833  children. 
As  the  reports  were  not  received  from  all  towns  of  under  2,000  popu- 
lation, it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  there  are  at  least  50,000  children 
enrolled  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Alabama.  If  each  of  these  children  produces  only  $20 
nvorth  of  vegetables,  the  total  value  to  the  homes  would  be  $1,000,000. 
This  is  a  very  low  estimate  and  might  be  easily  increased  to  an  average 
of  $50  per  child,  a  total  of  $2,500,000. 

The  garden  teacher. — ^The  teachers  suggested  for  employment  dur- 
ing out-of-school  hours  are  designated  as  garden  teachers,  so  that 
very  definite  and  practical  duties  may  be  assigned.  The  services  of 
these  teachers  to  the  child  should  be  of  a  much  broader  scope.  Every 
teacher  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  child  back  of  the  book  and 
apparently  very  much  absorbed  is  dreaming  of  many  things  not  in 
the  book.  He  looks  at  the  book,  but  does  not  see.  In  the  life  of  every 
child  there  are  periods  of  dominant  interests.  He  is  the  rancher,  the 
gardener,  the  niechanic,  and  the  great  political  and  financial  leader. 
His  interest  at  that  moment  stirs  to  ambition  of  great  and  useful 
employment.  These  dominant  periods  of  interest  are  the  opportuni- 
ties to  be  seized  by  the  school  and  used  to  develop  the  highest  type  of 
useful  individual.  To  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to  taste  and 
v^eigh  the  value  of  his  interests  as  they  arise  is  real  vocational  guid- 
ance^  The  teacher  raps  on  the  desk,  the  child  awakes  from  his  dream 
with  a  start.  He  is  in  the  schoolroom,  but  he  does  not  find  in  tb^ 
school  a  connecting  link  between  himself  and  his  dream,  the  ambition 
of  his  present  interest. 

The  garden  teacher  will  be  a  beginning  in  connecting  the  life  of 
the  child  with  the  school.  The  height  of  the  garden  interest  period 
is  about  the  twelfth  year.  These  teachers  should  also  interest  them- 
selves in  the  many  interests  of  children.  They  should  be  close  to  the 
life  of  the  children  and  encourage  them  to  come  to  them  with  their 
interests. 

Teacher  traimng. — ^The  city  superintendents  of  schools  report  103 
teachers  now  in  service  who  are  trained  to  teach  practical  gardening. 
To  provide  the  trained  teachers  that  will  be  needed  for  this  work, 
one  or  more  of  the  State  normal  schools  or  departments  in  State 
institutions  delegated  to  train  elementary  teachers  should  be  desig- 
llMOl*— 19 ^22 
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nated  to  establish  special  departments  for  the  training  of  garden 
teachers.  Of  the  white  schools  with  normal  training  departments^ 
the  Alabama  Girls*  Technical  Institute  at  Montevallo  is  best  equipped 
for  this  work.  Tuskegee  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  Negroes  are  the  two  institutions  be^t  equipped  for  the  train- 
ing of  colored  garden  teachers.  Both  this  school  and  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  should  prepare  teachers  of  this  subject. 

The  above  discussions  sum/marized. — 1.  Thousands  of  children  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  do  not  have  any  employment  during 
the  time  they  are  out  of  school. 

2.  Because  of  lack  of  employment  these  children  form  habits  of 
idleness  rather  than  of  industry. 

3.  Many  children,  because  of  lack  of  employment,  commit  offenses 
against  the  laws  and  peace  of  the  State. 

4.  There  are  many  distinct  agencies  working,  through  or  outside 
of  the  schools,  to  promote  out  of  school  employment  of  rural  children ; 
but  at  present  there  are  no  permanent  agencies  working  to  promote 
the  educational  occupational  employment  of  city  children. 

5.  School-directed  home  gardening  offers  a  most  practical  educa- 
tional employment  for  city  children. 

6.  There  is  much  land  available  for  gardening  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Alabama. 

7.  It  would  be  practicable  to  employ  part-time  teachers  to  pro- 
mote occupational  employment  for  children  during  out-of-school 
hours. 

8.  The  cost  of  such  teachers  would  be  small  as  compared  with  the 
money  value  of  the  product,  and  the  educational  value  would  be 
incalculable. 

9.  Since  the  occupational  employments  of  children  are  educative. 
their  direction  is  a  function  of  the  public  schools. 

10.  The  normal  departments  of  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  In- 
stitute and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  should  train  white 
garden  teachers,  and  Tuskegee  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College    for  Negroes  should  train  colored  garden  teachers. 

11.  In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  all  occupational  em- 
ployments (club  work,  home  demonstration  work,  and  city  garden- 
ing) should  be  an  organic  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State. 

12.  All  of  the  agencies  now  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  out-of- 
school  employment  activities,  both  city  and  rural,  should  be  put  under 
the  direction  of  one  person  who  should  coordinate  his  work  with 
other  divisions  of  the  State  department  of  education  as  directed  by 
the  State  superintendent  of  education. 
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Specific  recomrriendaiions. — ^The  survey  committee  recommends 
that  steps  be  taken  to  enact  legislation  or  to  formulate  administra- 
tive regulations  for — 

1.  Placing  the  administration  of  the  educative  employments  of 
children,  both  city  and  rural,  under  a  single  State  supervisor,  who 
shall  be  an  official  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  wha 
shall  be  given  such  associates  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 

2.  Holding  the  State  department  of  education  responsible  for  the^ 
organization  of  the  out-of -school  employments  of  school  children. 

3.  Providing  funds  to  pay  the  assistant  supervisor  of  educational- 
employment  in  cities,  and  half  the  extra  salary  of  part-time  teachers 
of  school-directed  gardening  in  cities  and  towns. 


Chapter  XYIH. 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  ALABAMA  AND  THEIR 

CERTIFICATION. 


Effect  of  the  war  on  the  teacher  supply. — ^Alabama  can  not  haTe  s 
satisfactory  system  of  schools  without  well-prepared  teadiers.  How 
to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  professional  teachers  has  always  been 
a  difficult  problem.  In  this  respect  Alabama  is  not  different  from 
other  States.  The  country  at  large  faces  the  same  difficulty ;  largely, 
no  doubt,  because  in  the  United  States  the  teaching  profession  has  not 
been  held  in  the  high  esteem  that  is  its  due.  The  average  American  is 
inclined  to  judge  people  by  their  money  incomes  instead  of  by  the 
type  of  service  they  render.  Because  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid,  they 
seldom  hold  in  the  community  that  high  social  position  that  is  their 
due  by  right  of  the  importance  of  their  service  to  the  public  Inade- 
quate salaries  and  indifferent  social  status  have  kept  many  ciapable 
persons  out  of  the  profession. 

Low  salaries  generally  result  in  correspondingly  low  professional 
preparation.  Almost  any  kind  of  amateur  can  gain  admittance  to  the 
profession  by  the  easy  examination  route,  and  thereby  discourage 
more  ambitious  persons  from  entering  the  professional  schools  and 
taking  expulsive  training. 

Even  before  the  war  it  was  difficult  to  procure  and  retain  well-pre- 
pared teachers.  After  the  coimtry's  entrance  into  the  war  the  prob- 
lem became  greatly  intensified.  Now  is  the  time,  therefore,  to  drive 
home  to  the  people  what  is  necessary  before  better  things  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  field  of  professional  teaching.  The  public  will  have  to 
become  fully  aware  of  their  responsibility  toward  the  teadiers ;  they 
will  have  to  make  the  schools  and  housing  conditions  more  attractive 
than  they  now  are  and  in  other  ways  make  feasible  long,  well-paid 
tenures  in  the  same  community.  The  State  must  by  legal  enactment 
safeguard  the  profession  and  offer  special  inducements  to  all  teacher 
to  equip  themselves  well  for  their  life  work.  With  tMs  as  a  basis  the 
teachers  will  be  more  willing  to  strive  for  higher  professional 
standards. 

Teaching  rewards  should  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  experience 
and  time  incurred  in  securing  the  teaching  certificate  and  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  skill  which  come  from  successful  experience. 
340 
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Salaries  ought,  accordingly,  be  based  on  the  type  of  certificate  held. 
There  should  in  every  State  be  a  legal  minimum  salary  for  each  grade 
of  certificate.  Similarly  a  second  year  in  the  same  school  community 
ought  to  be  awarded  with  a  State  grant  of  a  definite  sum ;  a  third  year 
with  double  the  above  sum ;  and  the  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year 
with  treble  the  first  sum.  These  bonuses  should  always  be  in  addition 
to  the  salaries  paid  by  the  school  community  or  county  board. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  the  remedy  for  an 
ample  supply  of  well-prepared  teachers  should  be  sought  in  gradually 
increased  professional  requirements  of  all  teachers.  While  during 
the  war  period  it  was  impracticable  to  legislate  against  admission 
to  the  teaching  ranks  by  the  ordinary  examination  route,  the  present 
is  probably  the  right  time  to  look  forward  to  ending  this  practice 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  teacher  in  the  effective  community  school  of 
the  future  may  be  expected  to  come  into  service  from  the  profes- 
sional teacher  training  schools  only.  This,  together  with  increased 
salaries  and  improved  living  conditions,  will  help  to  dignify  the  pro- 
fession and  place  it  on  the  higher  level  which  it  should  always  have 
held,  but  which  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  been  largely  lost  to  the 
American  teacher. 

Who  the  Alabama  teachers  are. — ^Before  going  deeper  into  the 
subject  of  remedial  suggestions  it  is  well  to  know  more  about  the 
teachers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  children  in 
Alabama.  Who  are  theyt  How  many  are  theyt  What  is  their 
preparation  for  teaching?  What  is  their  social  status!  Are  they 
permanent  teachers  or  mere  makeshifts! 

Alabama  is  a  large  State  and  requires  quite  an  army  of  teachers 
to  "  man  "  the  4,712  white,  and  2,007  colored  schools.  The  teaching 
staff  consists  (1918)  of  11,766  teachers,  of  whom  9,050  are  white  and 
2,716  are  colored.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  has  already  had 
some  effect  on  increasing  the  number  of  children  in  school,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  white  teachers  increased  from  8,351  in 
1917  to  9,050  in  1918.  But  during  the  year  the  number  of  white  male 
teachers  decreased  from  2,359  to  2,025.  This  loss  is  largely  attributable 
to  conditions  occasioned  by  the  war,  but  it  makes  the  situation  none 
the  less  serious  when  one  realizes  that  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed "  was  already  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  proportion.'*  Alabama 
is  in  real  danger  of  having  its  schools  feminized. 

The  schools  for  colored  children  have  increased  in  number  from 
2,572  in  1917  to  2,716  in  1918.  The  small  increase  in  number  of 
schools  is  probably  because  the  effects  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
were  practically  neutralized  by  the  continued  loss  in  colored  popula- 
tion due  to  the  northward  migration. 

Married  and  single  teachers. — ^Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  rural 
and  village  teachers  reporting  are  married.    Tliis  number  is  some- 
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what  larger  than  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  latter  being 
18  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  employed,  according  to  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  married  teachers  are  mostly 
older  men  and  not  of  the  type  of  young  and  enthusiastic  instructon 
well  prepared  and  understanding  the  needs  of  modem  education. 
The  latter  type  of  male  teacher  and  his  family  can  not  be  attracted 
to  the  rural  or  village  school  unless  permanent  community  schools 
with  good  housing  facilities  are  established  for  them. 

A  few  of  the  married  teachers  are  women  whose  husbands  are  in 
Government  service.  Some  of  them  have  proved  themselves  able 
teachers.  It  would  be  worth  while,  the  committee  is  inclined  to  believe, 
to  induce  married  women— one-time  teachers — with  grown  families  to 
take  a  short  professional  course  and  reenter  the  profession.  A  mar* 
ried  woman  who  has  gone  through  the  experience  of  rearing  a  family 
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can  be  counted  on  to  understand  children  at  least — and  this  is  more 
than  can  be  said  ior  some  of  the  young  teachers  now  in  the  schools. 
Residence  of  the  teachers. — Of  the  8,648  rural  and  village  teachers 
answering  the  questionnaires  only  271,  or  about  7.5  per  cent,  live  in 
homes  provided  by  the  community;  3,170  board  and  ]odge  in  the 
school  districts;  and  478  spend  the  school  day  only  in  the  district, 
living  elsewhere.  A  teacher  who  devotes  only  6  or  7  hours  daily 
for  five  days  in  the  week  to  his  school  community  can  mean  nothing 
us  a  local  community  leader.  Fortunately,  this  group  is  small.  The 
teachers  who  reside  in  the  district  throughout  the  school  term  are 
more  numerous.  But  many  of  them  spend  the  week-end  in  town— 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  blame  them — ^at  the  very  time  they  are  needed 
for  the  Friday  evening  literary  society  or  the  Saturday  evening 
farmers'  Club  and  the  Sunday  Bible  class.  But  the  small  group  of 
teachers  who  are  provided  with  permanent  homes  are  better  off. 
They  are  strategically  situated  for  community  leadership,  and  if 
they  fail  in  this  important  educational  work,  it  is  because  of  in- 
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capacity  and  unfitness  to  hold  the  important  teaching  office.  Every 
section  of  Alabama  should  be  encouraged  to  erect  homes  on  the 
school  premibes  for  their  school  principal  and  his  helpers. 

Lcuik  of  permanence  in  the  teaching  profession, — ^Teaching  as  a 
profession  needs  stabilizing,  and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  must 
be  made  the  equal  of  opportunities  in  other  callings.  Without  this 
neither  Alabama  nor  any  other  State  can  expect  any  large  number 

PERMANENT  AND  MAKESHIFT   TEACHERS 
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of  well  prepared,  experienced  men  and  women  to  go  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  remain  there. 

Figure  31  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
is  based  on  answers  from  8,648  rural  and  village  teachers.  Of  these 
teachers  26.7  per  cent  declare  frankly  that  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
teaching  their  life  work.  And  why?  Of  this  number  51.9  per  cent 
pronounce  the  pay  wholly  inadequate,  so  much  so  that  they  can  not 
make  ends  meet;  8.7  per  cent  have  impaired  their  health  in  the  in- 
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sanitary  schools  in  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  work ;  6.9  per  cent 
find  themselves  poorly  prepared  for  teaching  and  wisely  enough  have 
concluded  to  quit;  while  10.9  per  cent  declare  a  dislike  for  teaching— 
quite  likely  fostered  by  the  unwholesome  surroundings,  poor  build- 
ings, lack  of  equipment,  etc.,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  struggle  along  from  day  to  day.    Sixteen  and  three-tenths 
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per  cent  are  attracted  to  more  lucrative  employment  and,  fijially,  5.3 
per  cent  expect  to  marry  soon. 

Two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  undecided  and 
may  or  may  not  continue  to  teach — depending  somewhat  on  circum- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  70.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  assert 
that  they  intend  to  remain  permanently  in  teaching.  This  is  really 
a  larger  number  of  so-*called  permanent  teachers  than  is  usually 
found  in  the  average  State.    Thus,  a  survey  recently  made  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Education  of  South  Dakota  discloses  the  fact  that  only 
42.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  interviewed  class  themselves  as  permj^- 
nent.  This,  at  first  glance,  shows  a  more  serious  condition  than  in 
Alabama.  However,  the  Alabama  study  includes  both  white  and 
colored  teachers.  It  is  striking  to  know  that  while  only  57  per  cent 
of  the  white  teachers  declare  their  desire  to  pursue  teaching  per- 
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Fia.  88. — ^WUte  teachers. 

manently,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  express  their 
eagerness  to  make  teaching  their  life  work.  This  brings  Alabama's 
average  for  permanent  teachers  to  70.5  per  cent.  The  explanation 
of  the  large  per  cent  of  the  permanent  teachers  among  the  colored  is 
evidently  in  the  limited  professional  field  open  to  colored  persons  of 
culture  and  learning. 

Seventy-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  teachers  wish  to  follow 
the  calling  for  love  of  the  work;  17.4  per  cent  have  nothing  better 
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to  do,  and  11.2  per  cent  appear  to  have  the  missionary  motive  and 
desire  to  help  their  fellow  men.  Especially  do  they  seem  eager  to 
help  rid  Alabama  of  illiteracy. 

Many  additional  reasons  are  given  for  dissatisfaction,  many  of 
them  leading  the  teachers  ultimately  to  give  up  teaching.  Eleven 
hundred  teachers  complain  of  their  living  conditions;  lack  of  modem 
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conveniences,  insanitary,  unheated  rooms,  lack  of  privacy,  poor 
cooking,  loneliness,  and  want  of  wholesome  social  attractions.  These 
and  other  reasons  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  teachers 
do  not  look  forward  to  long  permanent  tenures  in  the  schools  of 
Alabama. 

Length  of  tenure. — ^How  long  are  the  teaching  "lives"  of  the 
Alabama  teachers  and  how  long  do  they  remain  in  the  same  school 
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community?  Of  8,648  rural  and  village  teachers  reporting,  17.6 
per  cent  were  in  their  first  year,  19.9  per  cent  in  their  second  year — 
which  also  marks  the  high  point  numerically — ^and  17.4  per  cent  were 
in  their  third  year.  From  here  onward  the  decline  in  years  was 
rapid.  Thirteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent  were  in  the  fourth  year, 
9  per  cent  in  the  fifth,  6.5  per  cent  in  the  sixth,  5.5  per  cent  in  the 
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Fio.  35. — Colored  teachers. 

seventh,  4  per  cent  in  the  eighth,  and  6.8  per  cent,  all  told,  above 
eight  years. 

More  complete  figures  are  gleaned  from  the  enrollment  cards  of  the 
State  institute  for  the  current  year.  They  place  the  average  teaching 
experience  at  nearly  six  years,  and  the  average  teaching  experience  in 
the  same  community  at  two  years.  These  figures  include  city  teachers 
who  are  much  better  stabilized  than  the  rural  and  village  teachers 
and  consequently  help  to  raise  the  averages  both  in  total  tenure  and 
length  of  tenure  in  the  same  place. 
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Academic  and  professional  preparation. — ^This  paragraph  limits  the 
discussion  to  rural  and  village  teachers.  The  preparation  of  city 
teachers  is  given  in  detail  in  Chapter  XII.  Some  pages  of  that  chap- 
ter might,  well  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  present  paragraph 
to  convey  to  the  reader  the  difference  in  qualifications  required  of  city 
teachers  and  rural  and  village  teachers.    Yet  why  should  the  State 

PER  CENT  OF  ALABAMA  TEACHERS  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OR  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE  WITH  YEARS 
IN  EACH .  (BASED  ON  3,648  TEACHERS 
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require  less  preparation  of  the  teachers  who  instruct  in  the  open 
country  and  in  the  rural  villages  where  the  educational  problems  are 
both  more  numerous  and  more  difficult  than  in  the  cities  \  The  answer 
is  this:  The  State  is  certain  to  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  lower 
qualifications  in  these  places  until  the  people  realize  the  importance 
of  rural  and  village  schools  to  the  life  of  the  State,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  this  service  what  it  is  worth — then,  and  not  before,  will  it 
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be  possible  to  procure  strong  teachers ;  then  will  the  time  be  at  hand 
for  educational  requirements  to  be  increased  largely. 

In  the  group  of  8,648  rural  and  village  teachers  reporting  to  the 
committee  fully  16  per  cent  have  completed  only  the  elementary  school 
course,  and  have  slipped  into  the  profession  by  the  examination  route. 
Ten  and  one-sixth  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  spent  one  year  in  high 
school,  17.2  per  cent  have  spent  two  years  in  high  school,  18  per  cent 
three  years,  and  38  per  cent  four  years.  This  includes  both  white  and 
colored  teachers.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  college  or 
university  attendance  ranging  from  one  to  four  years — L7  per  cent 
completing  four-year  courses  and  graduating.  Many  teachers  report- 
ing have  passed  from  the  elementarjr  school  direct  to  the  normal  schools 
or  other  teacher-training  institutions.  However,  63.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  report  no  professional  preparation  whatever.  If  due 
allowance  were  made  for  the  large  number  of  purely  academic  students 
in  the  normal  schools  and  other  schools  designated  in  the  question- 
naires, it  is  quite  certain  to  appear  that  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  have  really  pursued  professional  studies,  and  Only  about 
8  per  cent  have  actually  graduated  from  teacher-training  institutions. 
This  is  a  much  smaller  number  than  is  credited  with  professional  at- 
tendance and  graduation  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  department 
of  education.  But  the  report  includes  the  whole  number  of  city  teach- 
ers. This  raises  the  average  percentage  considerably.  It  can  not  be 
far  from  correct,  therefore,  to  assert  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  now  teaching  in  Alabama  are  professionally  prepared 
teachers. 

Teachers^  salariea. — ^It  would  need  no  mathematician  to  figure  out 
why  so  few  teachers  in  Alabama  spend  their  time  and  money  on 
professional  preparation.  The  salaries  paid  are  so  low  as  to  offer 
neither  incentive  to  professional  preparation  nor  encouragement  to 
long  tnure.  Alabama  ranks  in  the  next  to  lowest  tier  of  States 
with  an  average  salary  of  "$344  per  year.  The  State  superinten- 
dent's report  for  1918  shows  very  slight  increases  in  salary,  if 
any,  during  the  last  biennimn.  It  gives  the  average  annual  salary 
of  white  male  teachers  at  $437  as  compared  with  $431  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  average  salary  of  white  women  teachers 
was  $367  as  compared  with  $363  in  1916-17.  In  the  case  of 
teachers  in  rural  white  schools  the  average  salary  for  men  was 
$877  and  for  women  $321  as  compared  with  $367  and  $304,  respec- 
tively, for  the  preceding  year.  In  urban  schools  there  was  a  de- 
crease from  $1,348  to  $1,347  and  from  $595  to  $575,  respectively, 
for  men  and  women.    Colored  teachers  were  paid  much  less. 

Figure  38  gives  the  salaries  of  3,885  rural  and  village  teachers. 
Of  these  teachers  20.9  per  cent  receive  the  paltry  sum  of  $100  to  $250 
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log  the  standard  of  the  profession  and  exalting  the  office  of  the  teacher.  As 
the  doctor  of  medicine  or  the  practitioner  at  law  Is  only  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  his  calling  upon  the  production  of  his  parchment  or  certificates,  so 
the  applicant  for  the  position  of  instructor  in  our  primary  and  other  schoob 
should  be  required  by  law  to  first  produce  his  diploma,  his  authority  to  teacb« 
from  the  normal  schools. 

We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan  to  perform  surgery  upon  the 
bodies  of  our  children  lest  they  may  be  deformed,  crippled,  and  maimed  physf* 
cally  all  their  lives.  Let  us  take  equal  care  that  we  intrust  the  development 
of  the  mental  faculties  to  skilled  instructors  of  magnanimous  character  that 
the  mentalities  of  our  children  may  not  be  mutilated,  deformed,  and  crippled 
to  halt  and  limp  through  all  the  Centuries  of  their  never-ending  lives.  The 
deformed  body  will  die  and  be  forever  put  out  of  sight  under  the  ground,  but 
a  mind  made  monstrous  by  bad  teaching  dies  not,  but  stalks  forever  among 
the  ages,  an  immortal  mockery  of  the  divine  image. 


The  ultimate  aim  in  every  State  should 

1.  To  limit  candidates  for  teaching  credentials  to  graduation  from 
standard  teacher-training  institutions  or  the  full  equivalent  thereof. 

2.  To  vest  the  power  of  certification  exclusively  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

3.  To  issue  differentiated  certificates  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  special  subject  teachers. 

4.  To  adjust  all  basal  salaries  to  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  the 
teacher. 

The  Alabama  system  of  certification, — ^The  system  of  certifier tion 
used  in  this  State  is  fimdamentally  sound.  All  regular  certificates 
are  issued  by  the  State  department  of  education  through  its  State 
board  of  examiners  which  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  as 
ex  officio  president  and  two  appointive  members.  Under  the  law  the 
State  board  of  examiners  is  authorized  (1)  to  issue  certificates  on 
graduation  to  accredited  schools  and  on  direct  examination;  (2)  to 
extend  the  life  of  certificates  already  issued;  and  (3)  to  validate 
credentials  and  certificates  from  other  States. 

The  board  of  examiners  issues  certificates  on  the  basis  of  gradua- 
tion without  examination  to  the  four  class  A  normal  schools,  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  schools  of  other  States  with 
similar  standards,  and  also  to  graduates  of  standard  institutions  of 
Alabama  and  other  States  who  have  completed  at  least  14  semester 
hours  of  professional  study  prescribed  by  the  board  of  examiners. 
The  following  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Alabama  are  rat^ 
as  standard  institutions  (i.  e.,  four  years  of  college  work  above  four 
years'  high  school  with  adequate  instruction  in  professional  subjects), 
and  are  granted  certificates  without  examination :  University  of  Ala- 
bama, Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  In- 
stitute, Howard  College,  Birmingham-Southern  College,  Women's 
College,  Judson  College,  Athens  College,  and  the  four  class  A  normal 
schools  at  Florence,  Jacksonville,  Troy,  and  Livingston.    Talladega 
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College,  a  higher  institution  for  colored  students,  has  also  recently 
been  accredited  for  certification  without  examination.    This  is  the 
only  Negro  institution  in  Alabama  on  the  accredited  list. 
The  State  grants  four  regular  certficates.    They  are : 

1.  Life  cert i/lca«e.— Granted  to  teachers  of  high  degree  of  proficiency  and 
professional  attainments  on  the  basis  of  five-year  teaching  experience. 

2.  Fir9t  grade. — Granted  on  examination  and  on  graduation;  valid  for  six 
years ;  examination  In  all  subjects  required  for  second-grade  certificate  and  In 
addition  thereto,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  elementary  psychology,  the  school 
laws  of  Alabama,  and  advanced  English. 

3.  Second  grade, — Granted  on  examination;  valid  for  four  years.  Exami- 
nation In  all  subjects  required  for  third-grade  certificate  and  In  addition  thereto 
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Fig.  41. — Teachers*  certificates  on  a  percentage  basis. 

advanced  requirements  In  arithmetic,  history  of  Alabama,  English  grammar  and 
literature,  Intermediate  geography,  United  States  history  and  civics,  and  class 
management. 

4.  Third  grade, — Granted  on  examlnalton;  valid  for  two  years;  examination 
In  arithmetic,  reading,  penmanship,  grammar,  practical  arithmetic,  United 
States  history,  geograph3%  elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene  and 
agriculture,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Under  the  present  law  every  grade  of  certificate  (except  life)  may 
be  extended  for  one  year  at  a  time  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  four 
consecutive  years,  provided  the  holder  of  such  certificate  has  pur- 
sued professional  study  approved  by  the  board  for  as  much  as  six 
weeks  in  some  standard  educational  institution  within  the  12  months 
immediately  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  applicant's  certificate. 

The  total  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  in  1917-18  was 
10,160.    Of  these  4,352  applicants  failed  to  pass  their  examination. 
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The  6,798  who  received  certificates  were  grouped  as  follows:  Life 
certificate,  90 ;  first  grade,  803 ;  second  grade,  1,679 ;  third  grade,  3,226, 

Only  481  teachers  were  certificated  upon  graduation  from  teacher- 
training  institutions.  This  is  a  startling  commentary  on  the  present 
inadequacy  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  of  the  State,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  on  the  regrettable  failure  of  the  would-be  teacher 
to  utilize  these  schools  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  the  profession. 
Alabama  needs  about  2,300  new  teachers  annually.  If  only  430  come 
from  the  professional  schools,  1,870  must  be  recruited  from  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  immature  and  inexperienced  and 
with  no  professional  preparation  whatever.  Here  lies  the  most 
serious  weakness  in  the  whole  school  system. 

Specific  recofJvmencUUions. — ^Alabama  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
its  teachers  are  professionalized.  The  chief  responsibility  rests  on 
the  people  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  and  not  on  the  teachers. 
Let  the  public  become  fully  aware  of  its  responsibility  in  the  matter 
and  the  teachers  will  quickly  enough  respond.  Let  the  public  make 
the  school  plants  and  housing  facilities  more  wholesome  and  invit- 
ing; offer  the  teachers  better  inducements  by  way  of  long,  secure 
tenures,  and  satisfactory  salaries;  and  provide  the  means  of  prepara- 
tion. Capable  young  men  and  women  will  then  be  ready  to  inve^ 
their  time  and  money  in  preparation  for  teaching. 

To  these  ends  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  specific 
recommendations : 

1.  Improve  teaching  conditions  by — 

(a)  Establishing  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers. 

(b)  Scaling  all  teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held, 
thus  placing  a  premium  on  special  preparation. 

2.  Require  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — 

(a)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State 
normal  schools  and  lengthening  their  study  courses. 

(b)  Discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as  soon 
as  the  normal  schools,  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  the 
school  of  education  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  department 
of  education  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  other  teacher- 
training  institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply  all  the 
professional  teachers  required. 

(c)  Placing  the  minimum  requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at 
graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and,  in  addition,  at  least  one  year's  professional  study  ac- 
quired at  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  standard  to  go 
into  effect  not  before  September,  1923. 

3.  Increase  the  supply  of  professional  teachers  by — 

(a)  Organizing  teacher-training  departments  in  the  county  higi 
schools  and  other  accredited  high  schools  which  meet  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  State  department  of  education;  the  schools  to  receive 
StAte  aid. 

(b)  Establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at 
all  the  normal  schools. 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
to  prepare  teachers  of  general  agriculture  and  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 

(d)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  serv- 
ice in  a  single  school  community. 

(e)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 


Chapter  XIX. 

PREPARATION  OF  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  THE 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


General  conditions. — ^The  problems  of  teacher  training  in  Alabama 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  problems  in  many  other  States.  As  in 
other  Southern  States  it  is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  schools  required  for  the  white  and  colored  races.  Ajs  was 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
white  teachers  are  normal  graduates  or  the  equivalent,  and  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  had  some  professional  training.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  white  teachers  of  the  State  and  over  95  per  cent  of  tiie  colored 
teachers  have  had  no  special  training  for  their  work.  This  grave 
situation  needs  careful  examination  with  a  view  to  providing  reme- 
dies. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  unfortunate  situation  two  may  be 
restated  here : 

1.  The  certification  law  and  system  which  at  present  exist  permit 
wholly  unprepared  persons  to  enter  the  teaching  ranks. 

2.  Although  a  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
State  normal  schools  in  recent  years,  the  provisions  for  the  training 
of  teachers  are  still  wholly  inadequate. 

At  present  there  are^two  routes  in  Alabama  to  the  teacher's  desk: 

1.  A  prospective  teacher  may  complete  the  ninth  grade  of  the 
public  school  system  and  then  take  a  four-year  course  at  a  State  nor- 
mal school  or  other  standard  teacher-training  school  or  complete  the 
eleventh  grade  and  take  a  two-year  professional  course.  This  plan 
leads  to  a  first-grade  certificate. 

2.  The  prospective  teacher  may  avoid  the  long  and  expensive 
course  of  preparation  and  by  a  little  cramming  pass  examinations  in 
a  few  subjects  and  secure  a  teacher's  certificate.  Why  should  an 
ambitious  young  person  finish  a  high-school  course  and  then  spend 
two  years  in  a  State  normal  school  when  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
high-school  preparation  and  a  little  special  review  she  can  reach 
her  goal  by  taking  an  examination!  If  the  normal  graduate  gets  a 
slightlj  larger  salary  it  is  because  she  has  demonstrated  that  she  i^ 
a  better  teacher.  She  is  given  no  initial  advantage  in  the  way  of  a 
higher  remuneration. 
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It  is  not  contended  that  all  the  teachers  who  have  had  no  special 
professional  training  are  poor  teachers.  This  would  be  far  from  the 
truth.  Neither  is  it  contended  that  professional  training  will  make  a 
good  teacher  out  of  every  person.  It  can  not  be  gainsaid,  however, 
that  the  skill  acquired  by  practicing  untried  methods  on  little  chil- 
dren and  experimenting  on  them  is  acquired  by  a  slow  method  and  a 
criminally  wasteful  one.  If  each  blacksmith  had  to  learn  the  arts  of 
his  craft  by  unguided  practice,  long,  indeed,  would  be  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  much  of  the  skill  of  one  generation  would  not  be  passed  on 
to  the  next. 

Those  who  criticize  the  normal  schools  of  Alabama  as  not  fulfilling 
their  functions  because  they  turn  out  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  new 
teachers  needed  each  year  forget  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  doing 
a  wonderful  work  in  supplying  such  a  large  percentage  of  teachers 
as  they  do,  considering  the  fact  that  there  are  gaping  doors  to  the 
teacher's  desk  on  this  side  of  the  normal  school.  The  teacher-train- 
ing situation  in  Alabama  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  that  of 
medical  training  a  generation  or  two  ago.  At  that  time  almost  no 
professional  training  was  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  medical  schools  had  meager  equipment,  short  courses, 
and  few  students.  Would  it  have  been  fair  under  such  circumstances 
to  criticize  the  medical  schools  for  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  trained  physicians?  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  hope  that  by  im- 
proving the  medical  schools,  raising  standards  for  admission,  and 
lengthening  their  courses  there  would  be  a  very  material  increase  in 
the  supply  of  professionally-trained  physicians?  Was  not  the  plan 
followed  the  most  sensible  one,  namely,  a  requirement  of  professional 
training  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  license  to  practice  medicine?  If  the 
people  of  Alabama  are  to  have  trained  teachers  for  their  children, 
they  must  require  professional  training  of  all  applicants  for  teach- 
ers' certificates. 

The  methods  to  be  employed  in  making  such  a  requirement  and  yet 
not  working  an  injustice  to  the  many  excellent  teachers  now  in  serv- 
ice, and  also  to  avoid  a  teacher  shortage,  have  already  been  pointed 
out  in  this  report.  Briefly,  the  recommendation  is  that  after  July  1, 
1921,  no  new  teachers'  certificates  shall  be  issued  without  satisfactory 
evidence  of  academic  and  professional  training  on  the  part  of  the 
applicants,  the  amount  to  be  increased  gradually  year  by  year. 
Closely  related  to  this  is  ^he  recommendation  that  increased  remun- 
eration shall  be  given  the  professionally-trained  teacher.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  similar  plans  have  been  worked  .out  in  other  States 
warrants  the  committee  in  urging  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  devolving  upon  the  present  legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  four  normal  schools  of  class  A  and  the  accredited 
colleges  enumerated  in  chapter  18,  the  following nonnrcredi tod  scbools 
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are  engaged  in  teacher-training  work :  The  two  class  B  normal  schools 
at  Moundville  and  Daphne,  Tuskeegee  Institute  (colored),  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Montgomery  (colored),  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  at  Normal  (colored). 

The  logical  division  of  work  among  the  State  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions of  Alabama  for  the  present  and  probably  for  some  time  to 
come  is  as  follows :  The  State  University  should  train  teachers  of  aca- 
demic subjects  in  high  school,  superintendents,  principals  and  super- 
visors for  city  and  county  school  systems,  and  teachers  of  vocational 
industries  as  at  present  arranged ;  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  should  train  teach- 
ers of  agriculture  and  of  closely  allied  subjects;  the  normal  schools 
should  train  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools ;  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Technical  Institute  should  train  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  home  economics. 

With  minor  exceptions  this  is  the  division  of  work  as  now  carried 
on,  and  the  management  at  each  institution  seems  to  recognize  this 
natural  and  logical  program.  There  are  many  anomalies  in  the  situ- 
ation, such  as  the  State  maintaining  several  normal  schools  and  not 
accrediting  them  and  legally  certificating  their  graduates,  the  main- 
tenance of  summer  schools  for  elementary  teachers  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  Polytechnic  Institute  and  admitting  students  to  them  who 
could  not  qualify  for  entrance,  the  partial  duplication  of  •teacher 
training  in  technical  and  vocational  subjects  at  the  two  major  institu- 
tions of  collegiate  rank,  etc.  Geographic,  industrial,  social,  and  his- 
toric conditions  seem  to  justify  most  of  these  anomalies.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  for  creating  the  standard  of  professional  training 
which  the  committee  proposes  some  readjustments  will  gradually  be 
made.  Great  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  normal  schools  and 
their  functions  will  naturally  expand,  as  will  those  of  other  teacher- 
training  institutions. 

I.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  €LASS  A. 

The  State  normal  schools  at  Florence,  Jacksonville,  Livingston* 
and  Troy  have  been  very  wisely  classified  as  the  major  training 
schools  of  the  State  for  preparing  white  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  plan  of  accrediting  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  on  basis  of  the  equipment,  faculty,  course  of  study,  and 
character  of  work  done,  is  excellent.  The  State  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  courageous  actions  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  normal  schools  in  rigidly  delimiting  the  scope  and  functions 
of  these  schools.  The  reports  of  the  board  show  a  clear  conception 
of  the  teacher  training  problems  of  the  State.  The  committee  would 
remind  the  board  that  much  courageous  work  is  still  to  be  done  to 
raise  these  schools  to  the  highest  standard. 
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Location  of  schools  and  distribution  of  students. — While  the 
^  schools  are  not  located  in  the  larger  cities  ojf  the  State  and  do  not 
have  as  good  railway  facilities  as  might  be  desired,  an  inspection  of 
the  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  their  students  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year  shows  that  each  school  has  a  good  distribution 
within  its  own  particular  territory  and  that  there  is  a  very  equitable 
representation  from  over  the  State  as  a  whole.  An  examination  of 
the  maps  shows  that  each  school  receives  'a  majority  of  its  students 
from  within  a  radius  not  to  exceed  75  miles.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual in  this  fact  because  a  statement  approximating  this  may  be 
made  for  even  the  greatest  educational  institutions  of  this  country. 
Oddly  enough,  the  school  at  Florence,  in  spite  of  its  location  in  an 
extreme  comer  of  the  State,  has  the  widest  distribution  of  students, 
the  average  mileage  of  these  students  probably  being  greater  than 
even  that  of  the  students  at  the  State  university. 

The  map  showing  the  total  distribution  of  students  at  the  four 
normal  schools  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  shows  that  there  is  a 
teacher-training  influence  permeating  the  entire  State  and  that  these 
institutions  are  splendidly  serving  the  Commonwealth.  It  would  in- 
dicate, too,  that  the  question  which  has  often  been  raised  of  abolish- 
ing these  schools  and  establishing  a  single  teacher-training  institution 
is  not  well  taken.  If  these  normal  schools  are  given  adequate  support 
they  will  render  a  State-wide  service  which  could  not  be  given  by  a 
oingle  institution.  A  proposition  has  been  made  to  remove  the  State 
normal  school  now  located  at  Livingston  to  Selma.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  this,  and  there  are  many,  would  not  affect  the  general 
proposition  that  the  State  of  Alabama  needs  four  well-maintained 
normal  schools. 

Control, — ^These  normal  schools  are  wisely  placed  under  a  single 
board  of  control.  This  insures  their  treatment  as  State  institutions 
rather  than  as  local  schools.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found 
recommendations  as  to  some  changes  in  the  plan  for  the  control  of 
these  and  other  State  educational  institutions.  While  there  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  of  any  unfortunate  effects  resulting  from  the  occa- 
fsional  appointment  which  has  been  made  of  resident  members  of  the 
board,  the  committee  believes  it  to  be  especially  important  that  each 
school  be  legally  safeguarded  against  the  appointment  of  local  or 
resident  members  of  the  board. 

Buildings  and  equipment. — ^Each  of  the  four  State  normal  schools 
has  a  good  dormitory  for  women,  with  reasonably  adequate  equip- 
ments for  boarding  departments.  These  dormitories  have  been  re- 
cently built,  and  while  not  of  modem  fireproof  construction  they 
are  all  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  in  nearly  all  cases  are  kept  neat 
and  clean.  Each  school  has  anqther  fair-sized  brick  building  used  for 
^neral  purposes,  including  training  school.    These  buildings  are  all 
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in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
funds  of  the  schools  have  not  been  sufficient  for  upkeep  and  repairs. 
In  some  cases  the  rooms  present  a  very  unkempt  and  untidy  condition, 
which  betokens  an  unpardonable  weakness  of  administration. 

The  equipment  in  each  of  the  schools  is  wof uUy  inadequate. 
Nearly  all  the  meager  equipment  at  each  of  the  schools  was  provided 
without  any  financial  aid  from  the  State,  hence  the  greater  obligation 
of  the  State  to  make  more  adequate  provisions  for  these  needs.  The 
laboratories  and  libraries  in  some  cases  are  hardly  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  smallest  accredited  high  school  in  the  State.  The  State 
should  immediately  establish  fimds  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  for  apparatus  and  libraries. 

Grovmds, — In  all  of  the  normal  schools,  excepting  the  one  at  Jack- 
sonville, there  is  pressing  need  for  additional  land.  These  needs  will 
be  severally  discussed  in  connection  with  each  institution.  It  is  im- 
perative that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  the  land  needed  before 
the  inevitable  advance  in  prices  which  is  imminent.  At  least  options 
should  be  secured  looking  to  the  future. 

Inventory  and  costs. — Considering  the  relatively  small  amounts 
of  money  which  the  State  has  invested  in  the  normal  schools  tiie  re- 
turns in  service  have  been  very  large  indeed.  In  considering  the  re- 
turns which  the  State  receives  from  its  investment  in  teacher  training 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  institution  renders  a  more  valuable 
indirect  return  in  home  training.  The  great  majority  of  normal 
students  and  graduates  are  young  women  whose  normal  lot  aft^r 
teaching  a  few  years  is  to  marry  and  rear  families.  No  better  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  of  the  mother  and  home  maker  is  given  in  any 
institution  than  in  the  normal  school,  where  young  women  study 
child  nature  and  receive  training  in  the  nurture,  the  instruction,  and 
the  development  of  the  child.  This  indirect  return  to  the  State  can 
not  well  be  shown  in  graphs  or  statistics  but  it  is  invaluable. 

Inventory  and  budget. — ^Table  57  shows  a  summary  of  the  inven- 
tory of  capital  outlay  of  each  school  and  a  summary  of  its  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

(1)  Inventory:  This  is  designed  to  consist  of  an  estimate  of  the 
fair  cash  value  of  the  property  of  the  school. 

(2)  Income:  By  this  is  meant  all  revenues,  excepting  from  dormi- 
tories or  boarding  departments,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  self- 
sustaining  rather  than  revenue  producing. 

(3)  Expenditures: 

(a)  Capital  outlay.  The  expenditures  in  capital  outlay  should 
include  all  that  are  intended  to  enlarge  the  material  equipment  of  the 
school  or  add  to  its  efficiency  in  a  relatively  permanent  way. 
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(1)  Land  and  land  improvenients. 

(2)  Buildings  and  betterments. 

(3)  All  kinds  of  new  permanent  equipment,  such  as  machinery,  fixturesi 

furniture,  apparatus,  tools,  additions  to  the  library  and  museum,  but 
not  ordinary  repairs  or  replacements. 

(b)  The  expenditures  for  maintenance  should  include  all  outlay 
intended  to  keep  the  plant  up  to  100  per  cent  of  its  former  efficiency. 
Here  belong  all  expenditures  for  repairs,  replacements  or  equipment 
of  every  sort,  insurance,  and  the  service  of  watchman  or  others  who 
would  be  employed  even  if  the  plant  were  not  in  use. 

If  the  risk  is  carried  by  the  State  instead  of  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany, the  cost  of  such  insurance,  according  to  current  rates,  should  be 
charged  to  the  maintenance  account.  Corresponding  credit  should  be 
given  receipts  even  though  no  actual  outlay  is  made  to  the  school. 

(c)  Operation.  The  cost  of  operation  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads : 

( 1 )  .Administration :  (8)  iDStmction : 

Salaries  of  officers  and  derlca.  Teachers'  salaries. 

Printing,  stationery,  office  sop-  Textbooks. 

plies.  Light  and  power  for  Instruct 
Postage,  telephone,  and  tele-  tion. 

graph.  Educational  supplies. 

Express,  freight,  and  drayage.  Librarians'  salaries. 

'    Traveling  expenses.  Newspapers  and  magazines.. 

(2)  Physical  plant:  Library  sappUea 

Salaries  of  engineers.  Janitors,  (4)  Stadent  welfare : 
and  yardmen.  Student  health. 

Fuel,  oil,  light  and  power,  and  Lectures,  concerta 

water.  Athletics. 

Janitor's  supplies.  Student  organizations. 

Students  in  the  normal  schools. — ^Data  were  obtained  at  regular 
chapel  assemblies  at  the  four  class  A  normal  schools  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  These  are  published  in  Table  58.  In  no  case  does 
this  represent  all  of  the  students  enrolled.  In  all  of  the  schools,  ex- 
cept Troy,  some  students  were  engaged  in  practice  teaching  at  the 
time  of  the  chapel  assembly  and  in  the  case  of  Jacksonville  attend- 
ance was  optional.  The  data,  however,  may  be  considered  fairly 
representative. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  farming  population  furnishes  68  per  cent 
of  the  normal  students.  Nevertheless,  only  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
expect  to  teach  in  rural  schools  as  they  now  are  conducted*  It  is 
very  clearly  not  the  fault  of  the  normal  school  that  so  few  of  its  stu- 
dents desire  to  teach  in  rural  schools,  as  is  shown  by  che  fact  that  58 
per  cent  say  they  would  make  rural  teaching  their  life  work  if  living 
and  teaching  conditions  in  rural  schools  were  satisfactory. 
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Table  57. — Inventory  and  budget  summary. 


1.  Inventory  of  capital  outlay: 

lAnd  and  land  Improraments. 

Buildings 

Machinery 

Fixtures 

Furniture  and  fumJahlngs ... . 

Apparatus 

Library 

Museum 


Total... 
Indobtednflss. 


2.  Income  for  fiscal  year  July  1, 1917,  to  Jane  80, 1918: 

(a)  Appropriation 

(6)  Fees 


Total. 


8.  Bzpenditoree  for  fiscal  year  1017-18: 
(a)  Oaidtal  outlay — 

i\\  Land  and  land  Improvements , 

(2)  Buildings and-bulTdlns additions... 

(8)  Added  permanent  eqmpment , 

(h\  Maintenanoe. , 

(e)  Operation^ 

[1)  Administration , 

Physical  plant 

Instruction , 

Student  welflure. 

'*  Other  objects" 


3) 
8J 


Florence. 


Jackson- 
ville. 


living- 
ston. 


880,000.00 

100,000.00 

960.00 

1,500.00 

34,000.00 

5,ioaoo 

8,000.00 

i,6oaoo 


231, 05a  00 
87,850.00 


30,000.00 
8,537.00 


38,537.00 


0 

0 

700.00 

1,883.78 

4,837.00 

3,060.49 

18,637.37 

850.48 


38,800.97 


815,000.00 

i25,ooaoo 

3,000.00 

000.00 

10,000.00 

3,000.00 

8,ooaoo 


157,000.00 

i2,ooaoo 


20,000.00 
6,115.49 


26,116.49 


3oaoo 

1,000.00 

300.00 

1,744.16 

5,875.07 

1,808.91 

30,102.30 

57.80 


80,068.14 


810,000.00 

105,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,ooaoo 

7,000.00 
500.00 

3,500.00 


iS3,ooaoo 

800.00 


20,000.00 
9,447.00 


39,447.00 


0 
867.00 
886.00 


4,786.00 

3,8361 00 

19,096.00 


38,750.00 


Troy. 


fl9,0O0L00 

ioo,ooaoo 

4QaQ0 
300.00 

2,5oaoo 

i,ooaoo 

5,OOOlOO 


138,100.00 

0 


20,000.00 
11,- 


81,485.87 


1,008.96 
5, 8m  00 

i«9n.a 

19.808.08 
187.88 


The  94.5  per  cent  of  students  who  intend  to  teach  is  very  gratify- 
ing, indeed.  It  amply  demonstrates  the  fact  that  these  schools  are 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  main  purpose  of  their  existence,  namely, 
the  training  of  teachers.  Everything  considered,  the  showing  as  to 
high-school  preparation  is  also  gratifying.  The  model  preparation 
is  shown  to  be  four  years  of  high-school  work,  the  median  prepara- 
tion being  8.15  years.  Many  a  normal  school  in  States  having  better 
established  high  schools  will  not  make  a  better  showing.  The  rela- 
tive maturity  may  be  closely  related  to  the  general  over-age  condition 
found  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  elementary  school  is  supposed  to  be  completed  in  seven  years. 

Normal  school  faculties. — ^Data  concerning  the  faculties  of  these 
schools  show  a  relatively  low  standard  of  academic  and  professional 
training  but  a  relatively  long  experience  in  teaching.  Less  than  half 
the  members  of  the  faculties  have  completed  college  or  university 
courses  leading  to  academic  or  professional  degrees.  The  foregoing 
statement  applies  to  the  faculties  taken  not  only  collectively,  but  also 
severally  except  for  one  school,  but  in  this  case  the  median  attend- 
ance of  faculty  members  beyond  the  seventh  grade  is  but  seven  years, 
and  several  members  possess  degrees  obtained  from  only  four  to  six 
years  of  attendance  beyond  the  seventh  grade.  In  several  of  the 
schools  a  considerable  number  of  the  faculties  have  followed  the 
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commendable  practice  of  attending  some  of  the  best  summer  s<diooIs 
in  the  country.  While  this  does  not  make  a  strong  showing  in  point 
of  time,  it  reveals  a  marked  interest  in  professional  advancement. 

Table  58. — Data  pertaining  to  Btiident9  in  normal  schWiU. 


7lonno«. 


BIrthplaoe: 

TnefBrm 

In  town  (less  than  2,000) 

Indtv 

Quardian's  occupation: 

Farmor 

Business , 

ProfessioDal 

Artisan 

Do  jcfo.  intend  to  teach? 

X  es« .,....««•..••.••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••• 

No 

Intend  to  make  teaching  permanent  oooapation 

Yes 

No 

Where  do  you  expect  to  teachT 

In  country 

In  town 

Indty 

Kind  of  teaching  preferred: 

Rural  (all  crades) 

Elementary  In  town  or  dty 

Intermediate  in  town  or  dty , 

High  school ■ 

Supervisor 

Vocational  subjects 

Desire  to  make  rural  teacbmg  life  work? 

Yes 

No 

Desire  to  make  rural  teaching  lifework  if  living  and 
teaching  conditions  satisfsotoryr 


Jaokson- 
▼lUa. 


7B 

68 

83 

15 

23 

7 

1 

00 

54 

37 

1 

13 

87 

12 

130 

80! 

3 

9! 

1 

LiTfng- 
ston. 


139 


107 
35 

37 

78 
18 


63 
W 

23 
45 
11 


37 

13 

40 

34 

31 

35 

23 

17 

3 

2 

4 

4 

35 

•      15 

103 

63 

TotaL 


41ft 

14» 
«5 


133 

79 
34 

S84 
34 


108 
313 


136 

197 

127 

92 

14 

31 

156 
30& 


Yes 

No 

1            ^ 
1            38 

9 
30 
31 

15 
50 

7 

1 

49 

28 

6 
18 
19 
10 
20 
3 
4 

117 
1             « 

9 
32 
57 
47 
33 
4 
4 

145 

60 

4 
31 
53 
49 
60 

8 

3n 

iffi 

Years  beyond  seventh  grade  when  entering  normal: 
Kone 

2g 

1 

111 

2 

150 

3 

131 

4 

171 

5 

32 

6 

11 

Age  at  time  of  completing  present  course: 

l/cs*  than  15 ..» .......-, r,». ..,,-. - 

1                ** 

15     

1 

1 

5 

17 

18 

30 

3 

8 

4 

5 

11 

1 

I 

3 

3 

1 

3 

\ 

♦ 

18 

1 

2 

10 

90 

22 

5 

8 

4 

3 

9 

1 

1 

8 
33 
50 
57 
33 
14 

8! 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

3 

17 

6 

36 
42 
53 
13 
16 

4 

4 
4 

3 

I 
1 
1 
1 
3 

31 

18  

9$ 

19 

13D 

30 

ISl 

21 

44 

23 

46 

23 

aD 

24 

15 

25 

as 

26 

4 

27 

4 

28 

1  1 

1 

n 

20 

5 

30 ' 

3 

Over  30 i 

1  . 

1 

7 

1 

A  brief  survey  of  the  personnel  of  several  of  the  faculties  gives 
the  impression  that  provision  should  at  once  be  made  for  emeritus 
positions  for  those  who  have  had  long  and  honorable  careers  in  the 
service  of  the  State  and  who  are  now  being  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
overloaded  programs.    As  a  specific  case  in  point  one  teacher  who 
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has  had  28  years'  experience  in  public  school  teaching  and  80  years' 
teaching  in  normal  school  is  now  carrying  16  teaching  periods  per 
week  with  a  teaching  load  of  512  student  clock  hours.  Surely  no 
argument  is  necessary.  A  few  thousand  dollars  per  year  would  cover 
these  needs  and  would  be  but  a  meager  recognition  of  faithful 
services. 

Teacher  load. — ^An  attempt  was  made  to  compute  the  teacher  load 
in  each  of  the  faculties,  but  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  evaluat- 
ing the  time  which  departmental  teachers  devoted  ia)  supervising  the 
teaching  of  their  respective  subjects  in  the  training  school.  Even 
when  giving  this  a  very  low  estimate,  it  was  found  that  the  teacher 
load  exceeds  the  standard  generally  accepted  for  normal  schools. 

Instructiofkdl  costs. — ^An  examination  of  the  educational  adminis- 
tration of  any  institution  involves  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the 
work  and  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  instruction.  The  distribuhon 
in  the  class  A  normal  schools  of  Alabama  is  shown  in  term;?  of 
costs  per  1,000  ^  student  clock  hours  "  and  does  not  include  training 
school  costs. 

By  a  student  clock  hour  is  meant  a  period  of  50  minutes  in  the 

clear  for  one  student.    In  a  class  of  30  students  reciting  45  iniinites 

46 
there  will  be  27  student  clock  hours  for  each  recitation  ^t^  of  30=27. 

oo 

A  laboratory  or  shop  hour  is  treated  as  representing  two-thirds  of  a 
recitation  hour. 

In  estimating  the  work  of  the  teacher  due  allowance  is  made  for 
distinctively  administrative  duties,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for 
many  hours  spent  by  faithful  teachers  in  giving  individual  assistance 
to  students,  counseling  with  them  regarding  student  organizations, 
and  other  school  work  not  directly  connected  with  classroom  in- 
struction. 

Table  50. — Instructional  coats,  per  1,000  student  hours. 


Sabjoct. 


lUtbflmatks 177.00 

Arts 30.00 

Englldi 70.00 

Scienoe 78.00 

History SO.00 

Educatkni .W-OO 


aonville. 

Uyingston. 
186.00 

^Troy. 

fW.OO 

$104.00 

W.00 

76.00 

77.00 

110.00 

73.00 

76.00 

11.3.00 

00.00 

121.00 

ss.oo 

55.00 

81.00k 

In.  on 

54.00 

8A.00 

As  the  attendance  and  budgets  at  the  four  class  A  normal  schools  do 
not  vary  greatly  and  the  courses  of  study  are  identical,  a  comparison 
of  unit  costs  may  fairly  be  made.  It  will  be  noted  from  Table  59  that 
considerable  variation  occurs.  The  facts  that  education  is  the  most 
important  department  in  a  normal  school  and  that  the  instructional 
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cost  in  that  departmeiat  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  these  lists  suggest  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  in  each  school.  The  explanation  of  the 
disparity  of  relative  costs  in  the  same  school  is  found  partly  in  the 
fact  that  elective  academic  subjects  of  college  grade  are  not  in  great 
demand,  the  classes  are  small,  and  the  unit  costs  are  consequently 
high.  It  is  partly  found,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  classes  in  edu- 
cation are  altogether  too  large,  one  school  reporting  the  work  of  the 
head  of  that  department  as  comprising  the  teaching  of  four  classes 
having  108,  75,  70,  and  70  students,  respectively. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction,  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  modem  pedagogy  prescribes  other  forms 
of  procedure  than  recitation  lesson  types.  Although  it  is  necessary 
for  administrative  purposes  to  continue  much  instructional  woik 
by  means  of  formal  recitations,  the  normal  schools  should  lead  not 
only  in  utilizing  the  various  recitation  types,  but  should  also  lead  in 
the  employment  of  organic,  socialized  processes.  The  latter  forms  of 
procedure  require  additions  to  equipment  and  teaching  force  in  which 
the  department  of  education  may  claim  precedence  over  other  de- 
partments in  a  normal  school. 

The  relatively  mature  students  who  are  studying  the  learning 
processes  with  a  view  of  equipping  themselves  to  direct  these  proc- 
esses in  the  public  schools  should  have  every  opportunity  to  study 
them  under  most  favorable  conditions.  Since  learning  proceeds  by 
trial  and  error,  directed  learning  is  necessarily  a  laboratory  pro- 
cedure, using  the  term  laboratory  in  a  broad  sense.  Any  course  in 
education,  therefore,  demands  facilities  for  experimental  studies,  not 
necessarily  expensive  equipment,  but  rooms, -materials,  teachers^  and 
helpers.  To  conduct  a  large  class  in  a  study  of  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing by  the  textbook  method  is  in  the  same  pedagogical  class  with 
teaching  chemistry  or  physics  by  the  textbook  method.  It  is  far 
from  being  valueless  but  it  is  also  far  from  being  the  best  method. 

From  the  fact  that  the  unit  costs  for  instruction  in  education  are 
low  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  costs  for  academic  subjects  are 
too  high.  The  latter  costs  are  on  a  very  low  basis  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  State  will  find  means  to  enlarge  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  departments  of  education  without  lowering  the  standards  in 
any  other  departments,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  at  an  irreducible 
minimum. 

Occupation  of  the  normal  school  graduates. — ^An  important  ques- 
tion is  raised  when  we  ask  the  occupation  of  the  graduates  of  the 
normal  schools.  Data  furnished  for  the  classes  of  1918  show  that 
nearly  all  of  these  graduates  at  once  engaged  in  teaching  or  entered 
into  war  or  other  Government  services.  This  is  certainly  an  excel- 
lent record. 
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Tabus  eo.—OecufKition  of  graduatety  cktsses  of  1918, 


OocapfttUm. 

Florence. 

Jackson- 
vffle. 

Living, 
ston. 

Troy. 

Total. 

(«)  Raral 

50 

16 

28 

2 

13 

ao 

2 

34 
16 

4 
1 

43 

7 
12 

140 

(6)  VUligB 

50 

Wcuy!!... .:.;.:. :.:.:::;::;::;::;::;:::;:;; 

44 

%  Attending acbool .    ,..    .. 

8 

3.  Home  work 

4.  ICuTied ^.. 

i* 

3 
3 

1 
4 
2 

1 
6 

8 

5.  Enlisted  in  Army 

5 
3 

18 

«,  OoviffrnniratimTioe.......... 

8 

7.  Deceased V. 

1 


1 

«*  Unknown 

5 

6 

TWall 

101 

48 

62 

70 

281 

Their  salaries. — ^An  inspection  of  the  salary  lists  shows  that  the 
members  of  the  faculty  are  greatly  underpaid.  The  recent  advance 
in  teachers'  salaries  has  placed  many  high-school  teachers  in  advance 
of  the  salaries  of  many  of  these  trained  and  experienced  teachers. 
When  the  great  importance  of  their  work  is  considered,  and  also  the 
material  advance  in  salary  which  would  be  required  to  replace  many 
of  them,  it  is  readily  seen  that  appreciable  advances  should  be  made 
at  once.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  salaries  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  schools. 

The  average  salaries  of  faculty  members,  not  including  the  presi- 
dents and  a  few  stud^it  assistants  and  part-time  teachers,  are  as 
foUows  for  the  regular  school  year  of  nine  months :  Florence,  $1,252 ; 
Livingston,  $1,021;  Jacksonville,  $1,178;  Troy,  $1,385. 

Too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  replaced  upon  a  simple  average 
of  salaries,  but  the  variation  in  any  one  school,  everything  considered, 
is  not  excessive.  However,  if  compared  with  averages  for  other  nor- 
mal schools  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  they  prove  to  be 
very  low,  as  appears  in  the  following  figures,  which  were  all  taken 
before  the  recent  increase  in  salaries : 


Flagstaff  (Ariz.) $1,555 

Reglna,  Canada 1,915 

Sasketoon,  Canada 2,380 


Kllensburg   (Wash.) $1,700 

<Jh»*ney    (Wash.) 1,696 

BelUngham    (Wash.) 1,713 

Tempe    (Ariz. ) •  1, 794 

Training  school  facilities. — ^The  training  school  facilities  at  the 
four  class  A  normal  schools  are  quite  similar  and  have  similar  merits 
and  defects.  The  normal  school  at  Florence  is  the  only  one  which  has 
anything  approaching  adequate  training  facilities.  Even  here,  where 
a  good  near-by  city  school  building  of  modem  type  supplements  the 
locally  maintained  training  school,  this  department  is  seriously  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  a  good  training  school  building  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  supervisors.  The  crying  building  need  of  each  of  the  nor- 
mal schools,  after  some  plastering,  kalsomining,  painting,  and  repairs 
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have  been  made  to  the  main  building,  is  the  erection  of  a  good  elemen- 
tary school  building.  This  would  relieve  the  congestion  now  obtain- 
ing in  all  of  the  main  buildings  of  these  institutions  and  afford  room 
for  laboratories  and  many  other  purposes. 

The  prospective  teacher  should  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  public  school  work  which  is  carried  on  in  a  normal  way.  The 
teaching  of  small  groups  of  from  8  to  10  children,  the  observation  by 
student  teachers  of  the  teaching  of  other  student  teachers,  the  scrappy 
teaching  of  a  single  period  per  day  by  a  student  teacher,  and  the 
demonstration  or  illustrative  lesson  are  all  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
estimated. Directed  teaching  in  a  school  which  is  conducted  pri- 
marily for  the  training  of  the  children  who  attend  it  and  which  is 
conducted  in  the  normal  fashion,  in  which  the  prospective  teacher 
will  actually  be  called  upon  to  conduct  one,  is  of  inestimable  value. 
To  this  end  a  normal  school  should  be  provided  with  means  whereby 
its  practice  facilities  may  be  enlarged  to  include  student  teacher 
service  rendered  to  public  schools  in  the  city  where  the  institution  is 
located,  in  near-by  towns  and  cities,  and  in  rural  schools,  particularly 
in  consolidated  rural  schools  of  the  modem  t3rpe. 

A  model  consolidated  rural  school  with  a  set  of  model  buildings 
for  home  and  farm  should  be  provided  for  each  of  the  normal  schools. 
This  would  render  a  great  service  to  the  State  in  many  ways,  besides 
training  rural  teachers  and  inspiring  teachers  to  take  up  rural 
teaching. 

Sanitary  conditions  of  the  normal  schools. — ^The  location  of  each  of 
the  State  normal  schools  of  class  A  is  satisfactory  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sanitation.  Good  water  and  sewer  facilities  are  provided. 
Great  improvements  could  be  made  in  toilet  facilities.  Excepting  in 
the  ladies'  dormitories  an  adequate  number  of  lavatories  with  plenty 
of  soap  and  towels  were  not  available  at  any  school.  Children  can 
not  possibly  be  taught  the  most  simple  lessons  of  personal  sanitation 
without  these  inexpensive  facilities.  A  standard  commonly  accepted 
as  good  is  one  seat  and  one  lavatory  for  every  15  girls  and  one  seat 
and  one  urinal  for  every  25  boys,  with  a  lavatory  for  every  15  boys. 
Although  the  walls  and  floors  were  in  great  need  of  repair  not  a  case 
of  obscene  markings  was  observed. 

Extension  departments  and  bureaus  of  research, — ^The  work  of  the 
normal  school  should  not  be  limited  to  the  training  of  prospective 
teachers.  Teachers  in  service  need  much  aid  which  teacher-training 
institutions  should  be  equipped  to  give.  This  wiU  be  espedaUy  true 
if  the  State  carries  out  the  proposed  plan  of  making  professional 
training  a  prerequisite  to  certification.  Many  lines  of  extension 
service  are  carried  on  by  teacher-training  institutions  and  a  great 
field  awaits  the  normal  schools  of  Alabama  when  means  are  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  fulfilling  their  complete  function. 
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In  recent  years  infitrumentalitiee  have  been  devised  for  evaluating 
educational  achievements  and  methods  of  teaching.  In  tlie  standard 
tests  and  measurements  now  available  a  teacher  or  supervisor  has 
means  for  diagnosing  educational  situations  and  finding  remedies 
for  discovered  defects.  A  great  field  of  experimental  education  has 
been  opened  up  and  no  teacher's  professional  preparation  is  com- 
plete without  a  knowledge  of  these  instruments  and  the  possession 
of  skill  in  their  uses.  Normal  schools  which  are  not  familiarizing 
their  students  with  these  experimental  studies  and  helping  them  to 
acquire  skill  in  using  their  results  are  failing  in  a  very  important 
function.  The  State,  however,  can  not  expect  the  teacher-training 
schools  to  make  researches  or  render  public  service  in  these  experi- 
mental and  scientific  ways  without  providing  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  helpers.  As  the  total  expenses  of  such  a  bureau  are 
relatively  small  and  much  of  the  statistical  work  will  be  gladly  done 
by  students  in  training,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  soon  be  pro- 
vided by  which  the  normal  schools  of  Alabama  may  render  valuable 
service  to  schools  and  teachers  in  making  diagnoses  for  them  and 
offering  their  services  through  these  means. 

The  normal  school  at  Florence, — ^The  State  normal  school  at 
Florence  is  the  oldest  in  the  State,  having  been  founded  in  1878. 
While  its  geographical  location  would  appear  from  the  map  to  be 
disadvantageous,  the  statistics  of  its  attendance  tell  a  very  favorable 
story.  This  school  is  in  great  need  of  land.  It  has  an  excellent  and 
comprehensive  building  plan,  which,  if  carried  out,  and  if  adequate 
means  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  will  make  of  this  school  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  entire  coimtry. 
Similar  statements  may  be  made  concerning  each  of  the  other  class  A 
normal  schools. 

There  are  enough  j>ublic-school  children  and  schools  in  Florence 
4ind  the  neighboring  city  of  Sheffield  to  furnish  the  best  of  practice 
facilities  for  a  large  teacher-training  school.  A  splendid  spirit  of 
•c;ooperation  exists  between  the  school  and  the  community  as  evi- 
•denced  by  the  facts  that  a  large  modem  public  school  has  recently 
been  built  near  the  normal-school  campus  and  practice  facilities  are 
fi-eely  offered,  under  proper  safeguards,  for  the  normal  schooL 

Among  other  evidences  of  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
community  are  two  well-built  dormitories  which  the  people  of  the  city 
have  erected  for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  of  the  schooL 

The  most  urgent  financial  need  of  the  school  is  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  repairs,  furniture,  and  equipment  for  the  main  build- 
ing. Much  new  plastering  is  needed,  some  new  floors  and  woodwork, 
considerable  additions  to  the  toilets  and  much  painting  and  kalso- 
mining.  These  statements  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  main 
buildings  of  each  of  the  class  A  normal  schoola 
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A  good  training  school  should  be  provided  at  6noe  for  reasons  al- 
ready given.  A  suitable  building  oould  be  built  and  equipped  for 
from  $40,000  to  $50,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  land  needs  of  the 
school  could  be  met  for  $80,000.  Unhappily,  this  school  is  struggling 
under  the  handicap  of  an  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  $87^9. 
This  should  be  promptly  liquidated  by  the  State  as  a  matter  of  sound 
business  management. 

A  model  consolidated  rural  school  with  other  suitable  buildings 
should  be  provided. 

A  good  gymnasium,  a  school  hospital,  and  a  president's  home  are 
greatly  needed. 

To  advance  the  salaries  even  moderately,  to  employ  some  addi- 
tional teachers,  and  to  provide  proper  upkeep  and  repair  of  build- 
ings an  increase  of  at  least  $10,000  should  be  made  to  the  annual 
appropriations  of  this  school. 

The  normal  school  at  Jacksonville. — ^There  is  no  pressing  need  for 
much  additional  land  for  this  school,  as  the  site  is  reasonably  ade- 
quate and  the  school  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  valuable  farm. 
This  farm  is  of  great  value  in  the  demonstration  of  different  farm- 
ing methods  and  of  various  home,  sanitation,  and  other  rural  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  of  economic  value  to  the  school  in  supplying 
products  for  the  dormitory  tables. 

All  that  was  said  concerning  the  building  needs  of  Florence  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Jacksonville.  No  utilization  of  local  public 
schools  is  made  for  practice  teaching.  Such  arrangements  are  needed 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  school  grows  larger  student-teacher 
services  should  be  rendered  not  only  in  the  local  schools  but  in  neigh- 
boring cities.  The  establishment  of  a  model  consolidated  rural  school, 
as  suggested  for  Florence,  is  needed  here  also.  Some  increases  should 
at  once  be  made  in  salaries  and  a  few  additional  teachers  employed. 

The  normal  school  at  Livingston, — The  visitor  to  this  school  is  at 
once  favorably  impressed  with  the  extreme  neatness  manifested 
throughout  all  of  the  buildings,  and  the  shrewd  business  management 
shown  in  adding  to  the  school's  properties  and  in  conserving  its  re- 
sources. The  school  possesses  a  number  of  wooden  buildings  which, 
while  not  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school  plant  nor  lessen- 
ing the  fire  hazard,  nevertheless  render  a  vahiable  service  to  the  school. 
The  grounds  of  the  school  need  very  appreciable  enlargement,  and 
considerable  acreage  should  be  added  to  the  small  farming  property 
of  the  school. 

The  practice  facilities  at  this  school  are  more  limited  than  those  at 
the  other  class  A  normal  schools.  This,  however,  is  owing  entireJy 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  located  in  a  small  town.  Excellent  local 
cooperation  exists,  and  the  conmiunity  has  placed  all  of  the  public 
schools  at  the  service  of  the  normal  school.    As  the  school  grows 
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larger  this  limitation  will  be  felt,  bnt  there  are  near-by  villages  and 
not  distant  cities  where  student-teacher  service  may  be  rendered  which 
will  prove  mutually  advantageous.  The  immediate  handicap  to  the 
establishment  of  amicable  and  mutually  advantageous  cooperation  of 
this  kind  is  the  lack  of  good  roads  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  good-roads  movement  will  pro- 
gress at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  school.  In  the 
meantime  the  good  train  service  existing  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  reaching  these  towns  and  cities.  The  development  of  good  roads 
will  also  facilitate  rural  teacher-training  plans  which  need  to  be 
worked  out  here  as  elsewhere. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  building  and  budgetary  needs 
at  Florence  apply  to  Livingston  excepting  that  the  main  building 
seems  to  be  in  a  slightly  better  state  of  repair.    • 

TJve  normal  school  at  Troy. — ^This  school  suffers  a  severe  handicap 
in  its  location  in  annoying  proximity  to  a  railroad  over  which  many 
trains  pass  daily.  The  grounds  are  also  greatly  cramped.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  campus  be  enlarged  and  plans  be  adopted  for  build- 
ings to  house  the  training  school  and  most  classes  at  places  more 
remote  from  the  din  of  railway  traffic. 

The  main  building  is  in  a  state  of  even  greater  dilapidation  than 
any  other  normal  buildings  in  the  State.  The  State  can  ill  afford  to 
permit  its  public  buildings  to  deteriorate  to  the  condition  of  this 
building.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  should  at  once  be  made  to 
put  this  building  into  suitable  condition. 

Summary  of  -firumcidl  needs. — ^As  the  needs  of  the  class  A  normal 
schools  are  very  extensive  and  the  legislature  does  not  have  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  supply  all  of  these  needs  at  once,  the  following 
program  of  appropriations  is  proposed   for  the  following  quad- 
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Table  61. — Proposed  program  of  appropriationH. 


Florence. 


Appropriation  for  1919-20: 

For  operation *. 

For  maintenance 

For  capital  outlay- 
Training  school 

I.And 

Indebtedness 

Appropriation  for  1920-21: 

For  operation 

For  maintenance 

For  capital  outlay 

Appropriation  for  1921-22: 

For  operation 

For  maintenance 

For  catrital  outlay , 

Appropriaiion  for  1921-23: 

For  operation 

For  maintenance , 

For  capital  outlay 


925,000 
10,000 

40,000 
20,000 
38,000 

30,000 

5,000 

15,000 

40,000 

8,000 

40,000 

50,000 

8,000 

25,000 


Livingston. 


125,000 
10,000 

40,000 
10,000 


30,000 
5,000  I 
15,000  I 

40,000  I 

8,000  I 

40,000  I 

50,000 

8,000 

25,000 


Troy. 


$25,000 
8,000 

40,000 
15,000 


80,000 

5,000 

15,000 

40,000 

8,000 

40,000 

50,000 

8,000 

25,000 


125,000 
15,000 

40,000 
15,000 


30,000 

5,000 

16,000 

40,000 

8,000 

40,000 

50,000 

8,000 

25,000 
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While  the  training  school  as  at  present  constituted  is  not  adequate 
for  the  present  needs  of  the  school,  there  are  public  school  facilities 
immediately  available  in  the  community,  if  mutually  advantageoos 
cooperative  plans  are  adopted,  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  school  for 
some  time  to  come.  As  is  the  case  at  the  other  normal  schbols,  &- 
cilities  for  rural  school  training  should  be  provided,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  should  be  increased. 
The  general  building  and  budgetary  needs  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  class  A  normal  schools. 

N ormaL-Bchool  course  of  study. — ^The  present  courses  of  study  for 
the  class  A  normal  schools  have  been  worked  out  very  carefully  and 
follow  generally  accepted  principles.  Only  a  few  suggestions  occur 
to  the  committee  as  sufficiently  important  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  In  the  four-year  courses  for  those  who  enter  with  two 
years  of  high-school  credit  there  are  courses  in  solid  geometry  and 
trigonometry  required  of  all  students.  This  does  not  conform  to  the 
best  practice  in  State  normal  schools,  nor  is  it  a  requirement  based 
upon  modem  conceptions  of  education  and  professional  training. 
In  place  of  these  academic  requirements  it  is  suggested  that  the 
students  be  permitted  to  make  elections.  As  the  attendance  increases 
and  the  faculty  and  facilities  of  the  schools  permit  the  offering  of 
additional  courses,  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  grouped  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  of  teaching  for  which  the  student  is  training,  such  as 
rural  schools,  primary,  kindergarten,  intermediate  grades,  etc,  rather 
than  a  grouping  on  an  academic  basis,  such  as  scientific,  mathematics, 
history,  civics,  etc. 

When  training  for  departmentalized  teaching  can  be  offered,  differ- 
entiation in  the  way  of  academic  electives  or  academic  groupings 
might  well  be  offered  in  a  course  for  training  departmental  teachers. 
The  present  plan  of  combining  courses  on  a  basis  of  subject  matter 
and  on  basis  of  teaching  positions  to  .be  filled  doubtless  works  out 
satisfactorily. 

II.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  CLASS  B. 

Two  normal  schools  are  not  accredited  and  are  designated  as  class 
B  normal  schools.  The  State  appropriates  only  $5,000  annually  for 
each  of  these  schools  and  there  are  almost  no  other  resources  availabli 
for  their  maintenance  and  operation.  With  the  stigma  of  being  desig- 
nated  as  nonaccredited  second-class  schools — for  this  is  the  practical 
effect  of  the  classification — and  the  lack  of  means  to  carry  out  any 
attractive  programs  of  work,  these  schools  have  most  serious  handi- 
caps. These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  unjustly 
criticize  the  schools. 

Normal  school  at  Daphne. — ^This  school  is  located  on  a  most  beauti- 
ful site  overlooking  Mobile  Bay.    There  is  probably  no  place  in  the 
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State  having  a  more  delightful  climate.  This  fact  is  evidenced  in  the 
numbers  of  tourists  who  frequent  tiiis  section  from  the  North  in 
winter  and  from  the  South  in  summer. 

Theoretically,  the  location  is  ideal  for  a  fifth  State  normal  school. 
It  is  185  miles  by  air  line  from  Troy  and  182  miles  from  Livingston. 
The  school  is  eadly  reached  from  Mobile  by  a  boat  ride  across  the  bay. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  so  far  as  actual  travel  is  concerned,  it  is 
located  at  a  place  little  frequented,  save  by  tourists,  as  is  usual  with 
places  off  the  railroad  and  not  along  lines  of  commercial  travel.  The 
problem  of  adequate  practice  facilities,  which  is  serious  enough  at 
some  of  the  other  normal  schools,  is  almost  an  unsolvable  one,  as  the 
community  is  very  small. 

By  heroic  efforts  the  management  of  the  school  has  provided  some 
practice  facilities  and  some  dormitory  accommodations,  and  has  made 
some  needed  improvements,  and  the  school  has  had  a  better  attendance 
and  rendered  a  better  service  to  the  State  than  the  State  has  any  right 
to  expect  from  its  pitifully  small  financial  support. 

Normal  school  at  MoundviUe. — ^This  school  is  much  less  fortunate  in 
its  location  than  is  Daphne.  It  is  only  48  miles  by  air  line  from  Liv- 
ingston and  only  14  miles  from  Tuscaloosa,  the  seat  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. The  same  statements  which  were  made  concerning  the  school 
at  Daphne  may  be  made  regarding  this  school,  so  far  as  concerns  prac- 
tice facilities,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  management,  and  the  service 
rendered  to  the  State  under  such  serious  handicaps. 

Speoifio  reGommendations  relative  to  disposition  of  the  djl/iss  B 
normdl  schools. — ^The  survey  committee  can  find  no  possible  alterna- 
tive recommendations  for  tliese  two  schools  than  that  they  be  con- 
verted at  once  into  county  high  schools  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
present  law.  This  will  give  them  funds  far  more  adec[uate  for  the 
purposes  of  a  high  school.  If  the  State  wishes  to  add  more  normal 
schools,  they  should  be  located  at  such  strategic  centers  as  Selma, 
Montgomery,'  or  Birmingham.  The  wisdom  of  adding  any  more 
normal  schools  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  near  future  is  certainly 
very  questionable. 

III.  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  has  made  provision  for  training  colored  teachers  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery,  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Aj*ts  College  at  Normal.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  several  private  colored  schools,  such  as  Talledega  Col- 
lege, Burrell  Normal  School,  etc.  Of  these  schools  Talladega  College 
is  the  only  one  that  is  accredited. 

While  it  is  commendable  to  hold  the  same  standards  for  the  colored 
as  for  whites,  the  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  a  larger  recog- 
nition should  be  accorded  these  schools.    Since  none  of  the  non- 
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accredited  schools  have  courses  extending  beyond  the  eleventh  grade, 
the  same  scholastic  rating  that  is  accorded  the  class  A  normal  schools 
could  not  be  granted ;  nor  is  it  expected  or  desired  by  the  manage* 
ment  of  these  schools  or  by  the  colored  people,  who  insist  most  logi- 
cally and  properly  that  no  lower  standards  be  set  up  for  them  than 
for  the  white  people.  On  this  principle  all  are  agreed,  and  it  should 
be  applied  as  far  as  possible.  However,  because  rating  of  these 
schools  can  not  be  granted  on  a  par  with  class  A  normal  schools  imtil 
the  school  work  measures  up  to  the  same  standard,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  no  middle  ground.  There  would  be  no  violation  of  the 
established  principle  or  lowering  of  any  standards*  of  such  schools 
if  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery  and  Tuskegee  Institute 
should  be  accredited  and  their  graduates  granted  second-grade  certifi- 
cates. It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  this  action 
be  taken  at  once.  It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  young 
people  who  are  planning  to  teach  to  attend  these  schools  and  to  con- 
tinue their  attendance  until  they  are  graduated. 

Normal  school  at  Montgomery. — ^The  State  normal  at  Montgomerv 
is  fortunate  in  being  located  at  the  capital  of  the  State.  A  better 
site  might  have  been  chosen,  but  with  the  addition  of  land  recently 
acquired  there  is  room  for  a  very  considerable  growth.  The  school 
should  have  a  farm  both  for  the  purpose  of  education. and  demonstra- 
tion purposes  and  for  food  supplies  for  a  boarding  department. 

As  the  city  of  Montgomery  does  not  maintain  a  colored  high  school 
the  colored  youth  of  the  city  who  finish  the  seventh  grade  and  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  attend  this  school.  Criticism  is 
occasionally  heard  because  of  the  fact  that  the  city  takes  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  this  State  institution  to  escape  taxation  for  a  colored 
high  school.  Whatever  defects  may  exist  in  this  regard  should  not 
in  any  way  militate  against  the  school.  The  fact  is,  that  the  majority 
of  the  students  attending  the  school  have  a  bona  fide  intention  of 
teaching  and  the  State  becomes  the  beneficiary  by  reason  of  local 
attendance. 

The  fact  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  attendance  the  school  is 
largely  a  local  institution  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
city  to  maintain  a  colored  high  school.  The  State  has  made  no  pro- 
vision in  the  way  of  dormitories  for  housing  out-of-town  students. 
An  appropriation  for  a  suitable  dormitory  for  young  women  should 
be  made  at  once  if  the  school  is  to  remain  in  Montgomery. 

The  survey  committee  urgently  recommends  that  adequate  facili- 
ties for  industrial  and  agricultural  training  be  at  once  provided. 
The  facilities  at  hand  permit  only  a  little  elementary  cabinetmaking 
and  a  limited  amount  of  home  economics  and  handicraft  worL 
While  this  has  its  value  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  school 
world  has  long  since  come  to  a  far-reaching  conception  of  education 
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through  iBdustrial  and  vocational  preparation  and  functioning.  If 
this  kind  of  program  is  suitable  for  the  white  race,  there  can  certainly 
be  no  arguments  against  its  need  for  the  colored  race.  Not  only 
should  these  facilities  be  provided  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people 
who  attend  the  school,  but  even  more  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  taught  by  the  graduates  and  students  of  this  normal 
school. 

With  a  splendid  institution  like  Tuskegee  Institute  only  40  miles 
away  it  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  build  a  great  plant 
at  or  near  Montgomery  for  teacher  training.  The  broad  and  far- 
reaching  conception  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  colored  race  of 
which  Tuskegee  is  the  exponent  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making 
provisions  for  other  schools,  and  the  method  whereby  better  types 
of  training  can  be  brought  about  should  not  be  so  completely  wanting 
at  the  State  normal  school  at  Montgomery  by  reason  of  lack  of 
equipment  and  funds.  The  State  of  Alabama  can  make  no  better 
investment  than  in  providing  a  suitable  type  of  industrial  teacher 
training  for  colored  teachers.  Had  theae  paragraphs  been  presented 
without  amendment  and  qualification  a  few  years  ago  some  citicisms 
would  have  been  offered  on  the  ground  that  they  imply  that  the  only 
educational  needs  of  the  colored  race  are  physical  and  economic. 
Happily,  ne  disputes  now  arise  ov^  the  conception  of  the  school 
in  terms  of  linking  up  education  with  life,  of  motivating  its  pro- 
cesses by  the  solution  of  actual  rather  than  artificial  problems;  in 
short,  of  conceiving  education  as  cross-sectioning  life  rather  than 
constituting  a  separate  strand  of  it.  It  is  with  this  view  of  educa- 
tion in  mind  that  the  committee  conceives  an  adequate  school  equip- 
ment to  include  much  more  than  rooms  with  seats  to  be  used  by 
students  in  classes  which  meet  to  recite  from  books. 

The  survey  committee  earnestly  recommends  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  school  be  increased 
by  50  per  cent  as  a  minimum. 

Tuskegee  Nomwl  amd  Industrial  Institute. — ^This  splendid  insti- 
tution is  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  educational 
world  and  the  committee  gladly  confirms  the  excellent  reports  con- 
cerning it.  The  school  is  almost  entirely  maintained  from  endow- 
ment and  other  private  funds,  receiving  only  $4,000  annually  from 
the  State. 

That  the  State  could  wisely  expend  many  times  this  sum  in  further- 
ing teacher  training  at  this  school  goes  without  saying.  The  com- 
mittee gladly  recommends  that  a  substantial  increase  be  made,  but 
only  on  condition  that  its  expenditure  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  State.  The  committee  has  no  criticism  on  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  school  as  a  private  corporation  under  a  self -perpetuating 
board :  but  as  a  principle  of  public  policy  it  is  not  advisable  for  the 
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State  to  appropriate  any  considerable  funds  to  such  an  institution 
without  exercising  a  direct  control  over  their  expenditure^  On  the 
other  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tuskegee  Institute  is  in 
a  sense  a  national  institution,  has  considerable  endowments  which  are 
growing  year  by  year  and  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the 
State  could  as  well  administer  such  an  institution  as  is  done  under 
the  present  arrangements.  A  considerable  appropriation  by  the  State 
might  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  cutting  off  larger  benef actioiis 
from  other  sources.  The  complete  control  by  the  State  might  inter- 
fere with  the  prosecution  of  certain  types  of  service  to  the  oolored 
race  which  transcend  State  bounds.  The  committee  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  ideals  of  the  administration  of  the  school  and  believes  the 
legislature  is  like  minded  on  this  subject.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
best  policy  for  the  State  to  adopt  is  that  which  has  been  consistently 
followed  of  keeping  its  hands  off  the  administration  of  the  school,  but 
of  rendering  such  financial  aid  as  will  not  in  any  way  act  as  a  de- 
terrent to  private  contributions  and  of  exercising  only  a  ncHuinal 
control  over  such  expenditures.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
present  annual  appropriation  of  $4,500  might  be  doubled,  but  seri- 
ously questions  the  advisability  of  doing  more  at  the  present  time. 

The  recommendations  as  to  the  accrediting  of  the  school  are  again 
urged  by  the  committee.  This  can  have  none  other  than  a  strengthen- 
ing and  promotive  effect. 

Summary  of  recorn/mendationa. — 1.  That  professional  training  be 
required  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates,  the 
standard  being  gradually  raised  to  avoid  teacher  shortage  and  protec- 
tion being  afforded  experienced  and  skilled  teachers  now  in  service. 

2.  A  requirement  that  members  of  boards  of  control  of  an  institu- 
tion be  not  residents  of  the  coimty  in  which  the  institution  is  located. 

3.  That  a  pension  and  emeritus  system  be  established  for  teacheis. 

4.  That  the  program  of  appropriations  recommended  be  adopted 
for  buildings,  repairs  and  equipment,  and  increases  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  State  normal  schools. 

5.  That  minor  changes  be  made  in  the  courses  of  study  as  indicated. 

6.  That  the  class  B  normal  schools  be  converted  into  county  hig^ 
schools. 

7.  The  accrediting  of  the  State  normal  school  (colored)  at  Mont- 
gomery and  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  addition  of  a  school  farm,  build- 
ings and  equipment  for  the  former  and  increased  appropriations 
for  both. 


Chapter  XX. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 


In  Chapter  I  it  was  pointed  out  that  Alabama  is  a  State  of  im- 
mense latent  resources.  It  belongs  to  the  very  small  group  of  States 
that  combine  three  wholly  different  varieties  of  natural  wealth.  It  is 
a  great  agricultural  State,  with  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate 
capable  of  growing  agricultural  products  of  the  utmost  diversity. 
It  is  a  great  mineral  State.  Its  vast  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  marble, 
graphite,  and  limestone  give  it  potential  rank  among  the  foremost 
mineral  producing  States  in  the  Union.  Moreover,  Alabama  pos- 
sesses an  abundance  of  water  power,  so  located,  for  the  most  part,  as 
to  be  accessible  for  manufacturing,  mining,  and  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  This  unusual  conjunction  of  native  resources  is  rounded 
out  and  made  complete  by  a  series  of  navigable  rivers  which  tap  both 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  areas  and  can,  if  utilized,  carry  the 
products  of  these  areas  either  into  the  Ohio  Basin  or  to  the  State's 
own  important  seaport  on  the  Gulf. 

And,  yet,  Alabama  is  poor.  It  is  an  almost  incredible  paradox, 
but  nevertheless  an  undeniable  fact.  The  State  has  not  enough  money 
to  give  its  employees  appropriate  compensation  or  to  support  its  insti- 
tutions of  public  welfare,  its  public  schools,  and  its  agencies  for 
higher  education.  The  legislature  has  been  liberal,  especially  to  edu- 
cation. Within  the  limits  of  its  ability  it  has  made  generous  appro- 
priations, especially  to  the  higher  educational  institutions.  On  at 
least  two  occasions  it  has  even  appropriated  more  money  than  it  had. 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  institutions  have  starved.  They  have  starved 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  because  the  State  is  poor.  Certain  citizens 
3f  the  State  are  rich.  Citizens  of  other  States  are  rich  and  growing 
richer  from  Alabama's  wealth,  but  the  State  languishes  and  lags  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  Union  for  the  want  of  a  few  million  dollars  a 
y^ear. 

The  outside  investigator  confronting  this  curious  paradox  natu- 
rally seeks  the  reason.  Why  should  a  State  with  boundless  resources, 
most  of  .which  are  already  being  developed,  be  unable  to  finance 
^hose  essential  activities  upon  which  its  true  prosperity  depends? 
rhe  reason  lies  clear  to  •  view.  Only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
State's  real  wealth  is  taxed.    The  State  levies  what  taxes  it  collects — 
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and  the  rate  is  not  exorbitant — on  a  small  percentage  of  the  true 
value  of  property.  There  are  no  income  taxes,  no  excess  profits  taxes, 
no  inheritance  taxes. 

In  Alabama  the  large  individual  property  holder  and  the  big  in- 
dustrial corporation  find  a  sanctuary  safe  and  secure.  They  enjoy  a 
happy  immunity  from  the  distasteful  obligation  of  contributing  to  the 
public  welfare  that  reasonable  proportion  of  their  wealth  which  most 
other  States  demand.  The  smaller  property  holder  appears  to  enjoy 
equal  immunity.  In  any  event,  both  large  and  small  owners  unite 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  Past  attempts  to  alter  the  revenue  system 
of  the  State  have,  with  few  excepions,  been  defeated.  There  has 
been  bred  and  fostered  in  the  public  mind  a  superstitious  dread  of 
taxation  which  permeates  all  parts  of  the  body  politic  and  is  shared 
even  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  tax.  Thus,  we  have  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  State  that  deliberately  keeps  itself  in  poverty 
in  order  that  a  few  may  reap  rich  profits;  that  neglects  to  develc^ 
that  hiunan  material  on  which  its  very  strength  depends ;  that  allows 
its  mighty  stores  of  natural  wealth  either  to  lie  idle  or  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  outsiders  and  colonists. 

These  matters  are  discussed  in  detail  later  in  the  report.  (See 
Chapter  XXIII.)  They  are  touched  upon  here  because  of  their  par- 
ticular bearing  on  higher  education.  The  State's  agencies  for  higher 
education  are  not  what  they  should  be.  They  are  not  adequate  to  me^ 
the  State's  urgent  and  immediate  needs.  In  range  of  instruction  and 
capacity  to  accommodate  students  they  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  States  of  similar  population.  Relatively  they  are  not 
well  equipped.  Moreover,  there  are  no  strong  private  colleges  or  uni- 
versities witliin  the  State  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  public 
institutions.  These  facts  will  presently  be  shown  in  some  detail 
They  are  no  secret,  however.  Nor  do  they  constitute  any  reflection 
on  the  officers  of  the  State's  higher  schools.  In  the  face  of  almost  un- 
precedented handicaps,  at  the  cost  of  great  personal  sacrifices,  the  fac- 
ulties of  these  institutions  have  succeeded  in  furnishing  a  sound  and 
worthy  training  to  those  few  who  could  resort  to  them,  and  in  preserv- 
ing in  some  measure  the  educational  reputation  of  the  State. 

Alabama  can  repair  the  deficiencies  in  higher  education  in  just  Cxie 
way,  namely,  through  the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation.  Unless 
the  recommendations  made  in  Chapter  XXIII  are  adopted,  or  unless 
by  some  other  means  substantially  equal  sums  are  secured  for  general 
appropriations,  the  State  must  continue  to  starve  its  higher  insti- 
tutions. It  must  reconcile  itself  to  a  position  of  educational  in- 
feriority. There  is  absolutely  no  other  method  of  providing  these 
institutions  with  the  support  which  they  need  and  which  the  State 
needs  them  to  have.  If  tho  steps  advised  are  not  taken,  the  legidature 
may,  to  be  sure,  from  time  to  time  increase  the  appropriations  to  one 
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or  all  of  the  higher  schools  by  slight  amounts.  For  example,  it  may 
even  find  the  money  to  meet  their  present  very  modest  budgets.  But 
this  would  be  a  palliative,  not  a  remedy.  It  would  not  insure  their 
continuous  development  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
State.  The  recommendation  relating  to  the  increase  of  taxation  is 
thei-efore  basic  to  this  report.  On  its  acceptance  all  others  depend. 
Unless  it  is  adopted,  the  survey,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, will  have  slight  value,  or  none  at  all.  ^ 

The  committee  is  persuaded,  however,  that  the  recommendation 
will  be  adopted.  It  can  conceive  of  no  justification  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  considerable  sum  of  money  the  present  investigation  has 
cost,  the  summoning  of  numerous  advisors  from  without  the  State, 
tlie  large  sacrifice  of  time  and  strength  by  a  group  of  the  State's 
most  distinguished  citizens,  except  that  the  State  intends  to  abide 
by  the  conclusions.  The  people  of  Alabama  are  justly  proud  of  their 
past.  Their  ancestors  have  made  significant  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can history.  Ever  since  its  foundation  the  State  has  furnished  some 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nation.  In  the  crisis 
through  which  the  country  has  just  passed  Alabama  has  given  a 
rare  demonstration  of  patriotism.  It  has  freely  spent  its  treasure  and 
the  more  precious  lives  of  its  sons  in  the  national  defense.  It  has  a 
high  and  honorable  record  among  the  States.  It  now  faces  a  more 
prosaic,  and  hence  more  difiicult  task.  It  must  continue  to  make 
present  financial  sacrifice  in  order  to  meet  its  obligations  to  its 
future  citizens  and  leaders.  The  committee  is  confident  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  will  respond  with  equal  cheerfulness  to  this  new 
appeal  to  their  patriotism.  On  the  strength  of  this  confidence  it 
offers  the  following  analysis  of  the  State's  higher  educational  prob- 
lems, with  recommendations  as  to  their  solution. 

nigher  educational  needs  of  Alabama  and  the  relation  of  eomting 
institutions  to  them. — ^The  development  of  State  higher  institutions 
and  the  character  of  the  instruction  that  they  offer  are  conditioned 
by  the  social  needs  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located  and  by  the 
facilities  for  secondary  training  which  the  State  affords.  Some 
State  universities  and  colleges  meet  the  State's  needs  for  higher  pro- 
fessional and  general  training  adequately.  Some,  through  lack  of 
insight  or  lack  of  support,  fail  to  do  so.  What  are  the  real  needs  of 
Alabama  in  the  field  of  higher  education  ?  The  committee  has  found 
them  singularly  hard  to  determine.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
difficulty ;  namely  (1)  the  fact  that  it  is  10  years  since  census  material 
was  collected,  and  in  the  interval  the  State  has  undergone  great  eco- 
nomic changes;  (2)  the  apparent  failure  of  civic  and  professional 
bodies  to  study  the  question;  and  (8)  the  poverty-stricken  condition 
of  the  university  and  the  polytechnic  institute  which  has  prevented 
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them  from  making  those  inquiries  into  the  needs  of  their  constitu- 
encies which  might  suggest  the  desirability  of  costly  expansions.  Bnt 
even  without  reliable  statistical  information,  certain  of  the  Staters 
needs  are  obvious. 

AGRICULTURE. 

According  to  the  last  census  approximately  82  per  cent  of  Ala- 
bama's population  lived  in  rural  communities.  There  were  over  20 
million  acres  of  land  in  farms  and  over  262  thousand  farmers.  The 
total  value  of  crops  was  over  144  million  dollars.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  crop  in  1918  was  358  million  dollars.  These  figures  are 
large  absolutely,  but  small  in  relation  to  what  they  might  be.  But 
a  fraction  of  Alabama's  productive  land  is  now  under  cultivation. 
Very  little  of  that  which  is  cultivated  has  been  brought  to  its  maxi- 
mum productivity.  Moreover,  the  State  is  ravaged  by  destructive 
pests  which  make  constant  inroads  on  its  most  valuable  crops.  It  is 
clear  that  in  addition  to  the  need  already  discussed  for  agricultural 
instruction  of  secondary  grade  (see  Chapter  XI),  the  State's  vital 
interests^  demand  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  agricultural  coUegB, 
with  ample  provision  both  for  teaching  and  experimentation.  Sudi 
a  college  should  turn  out  hundreds  of  young  men  a  year  eqpiipped 
with  the  most  modem  scientific  knowledge,  prepared  to  be  the  leaden 
in  this  the  State's  most  important  industry.  It  should  be  the  center 
for  research  into  all  those  problems  of  agricultural  production  which 
particularly  affect  Alabama. 

Has  the  State  such  a  college?  The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  whites, 
established  in  1872,  has  maintained  courses  in  agriculture  for  ap- 
proximately 46  years.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  instruction 
in  agriculture  was  not  of  college  grade  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  science  of  agriculture  has  been  gradually  developed 
by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  organiza- 
tion of  it  into  genuine  collegiate  curricula  has  taken  place  within 
the  past  20  years.  For  reasons  which  it  is  not  pertinent  here  to  dis- 
cuss, the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  was  somewhat  slower  than 
its  sister  institutions  in  other  sections  of  the  country  in  placing  its 
agricultural  courses  on  a  definite  collegiate  basis.  Only  within  the 
past  decade  could  these  courses  be  rated  as  truly  college  courses. 
During  the  past  10  years  the  college  has  graduated  184  men  whose 
present  occupation  is  agriculture.  If  there  be  added  to  these  the 
small  number  now  engaged  in  teaching  agriculture,  the  yearly  aver- 
age output  of  the  institution  is  still  less  than  20.  Veterinary  medi- 
cine may  be  counted  as  allied  to  agriculture.  If  the  122  graduates  in 
veterinary  medicine  during  the  past  10  years  are  included  in  the 
total  number  of  college-trained  men  that  this  institution  haa  turned 
into  the  agricultural  industry  in  a  decade,  the  annual  average  is  but 
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slightly  oyer  80«^  Of  the  last  two  graduating  classes,  44  and  46 
men,  respectively,  received  degrees  in  agriculture,  and  23  and  17  in 
veterinary  medicine.  The  total  enrollment  in  agricultural  curricula 
during  the  past  academic  year  was  206.  The  college  has  also  had,  of 
course,  a  considerable  number  of  students  in  these  curricula  who  did 
not  graduate. 

Could  the  college  care  for  more  students  in  agriculture?  Probably 
a  few.  It  is  patent  that  the  emphasis  has  always  been  laid  on  training 
in  the  mechanic  arts  rather  than  on  training  in  agriculture.  This  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  For  many  years  agriculture  was  regarded 
throughout  the  country  as  a  less  respectable  and  worthy  calling.  This 
attitude  toward  it  still  prevails  in  parts  of  the  South,  perhaps  particu- 
larly in  Alabama,  although  happily  it  has  largely  disappeared  else- 
where. Colleges  are  in  part  products  of  their  environments.  But  if 
they  fulfill  their  true  functions,  they  also  mold  their  environments. 
They  lead  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  alter  public  opinion.  They 
reveal  to  a  community  its  potentialities  and  its  obligations.  The  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  can  not  escape  a  certain  share  of  respon- ' 
sibility  for  the  failure  of  the  State  to  provide  adequate  training 
facilities  for  its  principal  industry.  If  the  college  had  had  the 
vision,  undoubtedly  the  State  would  by  now  have  caught  a  dim 
reflection  of  it. 

But  omelets  can  not  be  made  without  eggs  to  break.  A  glance  at 
the  State's  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  shows  how  little  the  college  could  have  done,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  convictions  and  intentiona  It  also  shows  that  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Institute  is  in  one  re- 
spect absolutely  unique.  The  college  has  not  received  a  dollar  of  direct 
appropriations  solely  for  purposes  of  agricultural  instruction.  Every 
item  of  the  State's  appropriations  is  in  compensation  for  services  actu- 
ally performed  which  furnish  the  State  an  immense  monetary  return. 
As  a  revelation  of  parsimony  and  short-sightedness  this  situation  is 
impressive  enough.  But  consider  what  it  means  in  the  management 
of  an  educational  institution.  A  large  proportion  of  the  institution's 
departments  have  as  their  first  obligation  something  other  than  in- 
struction. The  inspection  and  analysis  of  agricultural  materials  or 
products  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  must  be  attended  to  before  the 
college  may  proceed  with  its  regular  business.  Teaching  is  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  by-product.  The  committee  will  shortly  make  specific 
recommendations  covering  the  State's  future  policy  in  this  matter. 
At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  make  note  of  the  fact  and  of  its  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  State  agricultural  college. 

*■  H&ny  of  these  men  are,  of  course,  no  longer  residents  of  Alabama.    State  institutions 
aIwbjb  train  many  who  practice  their  professions  elsewhere.     This  wastage  Is  to  b* 
counted  on.    The  majority  of  graduates  of  the  State  institutions  usually  remain  In 
tiome  State. 
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What  about  provisions  for  research  and  experimentation  f  For- 
tunately for  Alabama  the  Federal  Government  supports  bj  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $80,000  an  experiment  station  in  connection 
with  each  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  In  most  States  which 
are  predominantly  agricultural  this  basic  sum  is  supplemented  by 
large  State  appropriations.  It  has  been  frequently  and  abundandy 
demonstrated  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  agricultural  research 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  are  returned  to  the  State  in  in- 
creased production.  Alabama,  however,  has  been  content  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  fight  the  boll  weevil  and  discover  the  proper 
types  of  crops  for  each  of  its  many  diversified  ragions  largely  unaided 
by  State  contributions.  The  State's  appropriations  for  agricultural 
experimentation  have  been  insignificant.  In  spite  of  the  excep- 
tional ability  of  the  investigating  staff  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute — ability  which  is  recognized  throughout  the  Nation — prog- 
ress has  been  disheartingly  slow.  Problems  that  are  crying  for  solu- 
tion must  remain  untouched  from  year  to  year  for  want  of  men  and 
means  to  solve  them. 

Certain  conclusions  present  themselves.  Only  a  fi*action  of  the 
State's  needs  in  professional  agricultural  training  and  in  agricultural 
research  are  now  met.  It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  scope  of  the  agricultural  college.  If  the  college 
were  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  size  it  would  still  fall  far  short  of  tlie 
service  which  the  State  absolutely  requires.  The  State  must  enlarge 
its  whole  concept  of  higher  agricultural  training.  It  must  put  sums 
of  money  into  the  equipment  .and  maintenance  of  this  institution 
which  by  comparison  will  make  its  previous  contributions  look  like 
the  widow's  mite.  And  it  must  see  that  they  are  spent  for  agricul- 
tural education  and  experimentation.  The  college,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  revise  its  attitude  toward  agriculture.  It  should  recognize 
that  in  the  near  future,  if  its  true  obligations  are  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
supreme  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  training  leaders  in  the  field  of 
scientific  agricultural  production  and  rural  life. 

ENGINEERING. 

But  the  State  of  Alabama  is  experiencing  that  shifting  of  the 
center  of  gravity  from  the  country  to  the  city  which  has  taken  place 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  change  has  come  late,  but  it  promise^ 
to  be  rapid.  Probably  the  next  census  will  show  an  increase  of  at 
least  10  per  cent  in  the  urban  population.  The  reason  is  the  sudden 
development  of  mining  and  manufacturing.  Already  Alabama 
stands  "  third  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  iron  and  ore. 
fourth  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  sixth  in  the  production  of 
coal."  The  great  Birmingham  district  is  apparently  just  at  the 
beginning  of  its  growth.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  it  as  one  of  the  leading  industrial  centers  of  the  country. 
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At  the  same  time  the  rise  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  large  port 
developments  are  taking  place  at  Mobile.  The  sources  of  water 
power  are  being  exploited  and  utilized  in  these  centei-s  and  in  build- 
ing up  the  milling  industry  in  places  of  lesser  magnitude. 

These  facts  point  unmistakably  to  another  great  need  in  profes- 
si<mal  education.  Alabama  needs  engineers.  It  will  need  ever  greater 
numbers  of  engineers.  Not  only  the  industrial  development  just  men- 
tioned, but  also  the  whole  experience  of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
combine  to  raise  engineering  to  the  first  rank  among  the  professions 
for  which  a  State  such  as  this  must  train  men.  Engineering  science 
is  apparently  just  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  development.  New  ap- 
plications of  it  to  the  whole  process  of  production  are  just  about  to  be 
made.  It  is  entering  the  field  of  industrial  organization  and  even  the 
field  of  business.  The  term  engineering  has  already  ceased  to  rep- 
resent a  nan*ow  specialty  or  a  combination  of  yarrow  specialties. 
Instead,  it  is  coming  to  signify  a  method  of  handling  the  complex 
problems  of  production  and  human  organization.  This  evolution  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war.  The  war  as  a  whole  was  a  gigantic 
enginering  undertaking.  A  large  percentage  of  its  component  enter- 
prises were  engineering  pure  and  simple.  It  furnished  an  impressive 
object  lesson  of  the  wide  applicability  of  the  engineering  method.  Not 
the  least  part  of  that  lesson  was  the  demonstration  of  the  similarity 
of  the  factors  which  make  for  success  in  all  operations  involving  the 
mastery  of  materials,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  engineering  ha§  cast  its  spell  over  young  men  and 
that  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  are  apparently  going  to  seek 
this  type. of  training,  whatever  their  ultimate  professional  goals. 
That  a  State  like  Alabama  in  a  time  like  that  upon  which  the  country 
is  entering  needs  extensive  agencies  for  engineering  education  is  self- 
evident. 

What  agencies  has  it?  There  are  two — the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  is  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  has  cultivated  engineering  since  its  establishment  in  1872, 
and  the  University  of  Alabama,  which  has  offered  engineering  courses 
continuously  since  1881.  Such  courses  had,  however,  been  offered 
sporadically  since  1861.  Of  the  graduates  of  the  lavSt  10  years  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  reports  351  now^  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing, the  University  of  Alabama  52.  The  total  enrollment  in  engineer- 
ing curricula  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  last 
academic  year  was  386,  at  the  University  of  Alabama  ii5.  Both  in- 
stitutions, but  particularly  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  be- 
cause of  its  larger  numbers,  have  sent  engineering  graduates  all  over 
the  country,  many  of  whom  occupy  distinguished  positions  in  the  pro- 
fession. Whether  the  numbers  now  in  training  in  engineering  at 
these  two  institutions  are  sufiicient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State — 
counting  on  the  emigration  to  other  States  of  a  certain  considerable 
percentage — ^the  committee  is  unable  to  say.    To  determine  this  ques- 
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tion  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  would  necessitate  a  long  investiga- 
tion,  for  which  the  committee  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  f aciUtii& 
If  it  might  judge  by  the  casual  testimony  it  received — and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  it — ^the  Birmingham  district  alone  could  absorb,  and  is 
eager  to  absorb,  a  much  larger  number  than  is  annually  available. 
The  committee  concludes,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
maintains  two  engineering  schools,  it  is  not  oversupplying  its  present 
needs  and  must  greatly  increase  the  output  of  engineers  before  it  can 
meet  its  future  needs. 


Table  62. — Enrollments  in  engineering  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  tke 
Alabama  Polpteohnic  Institute  for  the  ftO-year  period  from  1899-1918. 
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But  with  this  conclusion  the  problem  of  the  State's  policy  with 
reference  to  engineering  education  is  by  no  means  settled.  Only  a 
single  superficial  aspect  of  it  is  touched  upon.  The  most  serious 
phase  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  existence  of  two  State-supported 
engineering  schools.  The  existence  of  two  schools  means  division 
of  the  State's  effort,  with  a  consequent  loss — ^temporarily,  at  leasts— of 
efficiency.  It  means  rivalry  before  the  legislature  for  appropria- 
tions, competition  for  students,  expensive  duplication  of  high-class 
men  and  equipment,  institutional  jealousy  and  misunderstanding, 
and  all  the  wretched  chapter  of  discord*  which  is  the  present  lot  of 
nearly  every  State  where  similar  conditions  prevail.  Escape  from 
these  evils  seems  well-nigh  impossible  as  long  as  the  two  schools  have 
approximately  equal  support  or  may  pretend  to  approximately  equal 
standing.  At  any  rate,  no  State  which  divides  its  engineering  effort 
has  been  able  altogether  to  escape  them.  The  only  clean-cut  solution 
appears  to  be  the  abandonment  of  engineering  at  one  institution  and 
the  concentration  of  it  at  the  other.  In  two  of  the  five  cases  where 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  called  upon  to  arbitrate  this  ques- 
tion it  has  suggested  this  solution.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  officers 
and  partisans  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  would  favor 
this  solution  in  Alabama  provided,  of  course,  that  engineering  were 
concentrated  at  the  institute;  and  that  the  officers  and  partisans  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  would  be  equally  ready  for  it,  provided 
engineering  were  concentrated  at  the  university.  Probably  all  would 
agree  that  if  the  State  gave  no  engineering  education  and  were  to 
establish  it  now  for  the  first  time  it  had  better  be  centered  in  one 
institution. 

Is  such  concentration  now  possible  or  desirable?  The  committee 
believes  not.  The  bases  of  its  belief  are  worth  setting  forth.  The 
reasons  for  not  concentrating  all  engineering  education  at  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  are  (1)  the  disastrous  effect  which  this 
step  would  probably  have  upon  the  development  of  the  imiversity 
and  (2)  the  unfavorable  location  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
situte  for  certain  types  of  engineering  instruction.  The  reasons  for 
not  concentrating  all  engineering  education  at  the  university  are  (1) 
the  fact  that  engineering  is  closely  allied  to  modem  agriculture  and 
that  adequate  instruction  in  the  latter  field  is  impossible  without 
some  facilities  for  training  in  certain  of  the  engineering  branches; 
(2)  the  traditional  position  of  engineering  as  a  coordinate  part  of  the 
work  of  land-grant  colleges;  and  (3)  the  admirable  record  of  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  training  school  for  engineers. 
Several  of  these  reasons  should  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

The  University  of  Alabama  more  than  many  State  universities, 
needs  applied  science.  The  committee  is  very  little  impressed  by  the 
argument  frequently  presented  to  it,  that  if  engineering  were  re- 
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moved  from  the  university  the  prestige  of  the  institution  wonld  be 
lowered  and  in  consequence  of  this  humiliation  its  morale  under- 
mined. There  is  no  personal  or  institutional  rebuke  involved  in  re- 
adjustments of  the  State's  educational  system  which  are  advantageou.s 
to  the  State.  It  is  for  a  wholly  different  reason  that  the  UniversitT 
of  Alabama  needs  engineering.  The  might  of  tradition  is  the  stron^- 
ost  influence  in  the  life  of  an  old  institution.  Tradition  is  unque^ 
tionably  a  most  precious  possession,  but  there  are  attendant  dangers. 
The  force  of  ini^itutional  tradition  is  generally  against  innovation. 
It  would  preserve  unaltered  the  standards  and  practices  of  the  past. 
It  is  blind  to  the  new  demands  of  a  changed  social  environment,  which 
must  be  met  by  other  educational  methods.  Now  the  peculiar  obliga- 
tion of  a  State  university  is  the  obligation  to  keep  constantly  abrea'4 
of  the  social  needs  of  the  State;  constantly  to  adapt  the  training  it 
purveys  to  those  needs;  to  be  the  interpreter  of  both  the  present  and 
the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  Privately  supported  institution- 
may  stand  pat  if  they  choose,  and  if  they  dare.  A  State  umversity 
must  ever  be  moving  on,  ever  changing  groimd.  The  set  of  tradition 
at  the  Univereity  of  Alabama,  as  at  many  old  institutions  North  an»l 
South,  is,  unless  the  committee  has  been  misled,  in  the  direction  of  a 
literary  and  bookish  training.  The  university  has  consequently  had 
to  combat  a  sentiment  in  the  State  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  intei-ests 
of  a  limited  class,  and  that  it  is  remote  from  the  life  of  the  people. 
Engineering  is  the  most  vital  bond  with  the  life  of  the  State.  Both 
for  the  sake  of  its  contacts  with  the  State  and  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
inner  balance,  it  is  thei'efore  essential  that  the  university  contlmi 
courses  in  the  applications  of  science. 

The  second  reason  for  the  retention  of  engineering  instruction  at 
the  university  is  the  location  of  that  institution.  It  is  on  the  edjsrr 
of  the  great  mining  and  industrial  district  and  relatively  close  to 
river-development  projects  and  to  sources  of  water  power.  Shon 
of  location  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Birmingham  itself. 
the  university  could  scarcely  be  better  situated  for  conducting  engi- 
neering education.  If  the  industrial  area  grows  as  is  anticipated. 
it  will  inevitably  become  a  center  of  higher  technical  training.  It 
is  appropriate  that  a  State  institution  should  become  the  chief  agenn 
for  such  training.  The  university  is  already  in  the  field  and  may 
nroperly  be  that  agency.  Auburn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remote  fmm 
nnv  industrial  community.  Its  immediate  environs  offer  no  oppor- 
tunities for  engineering  students  either  to  observe  or  to  participate  in 
engineering  practice  except  as  it  applies  to  agriculture.  Engineering 
instruction  is  coming  to  be  associated  more  and  more  with  actual  en^- 
neering  operations.  Factories,  shops,  and  mines  are  coming  to  be 
for  the  engineering  student  what  hospital  clinics  are  for  the  medica^ 
student.     A  medical  school  can  not  exi.st  without  clinics.     The  miib 
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niittee  ventures  to  predict  that  before  long  engineering  schools  will 
find  industriarl  clinics  as  nearly  indispensable  to  their  existence.  In 
its  laboratories  an  engineering  school  is  of  course  able  to  produce  the 
essential  conditions  of  scientific  practice  necessary  to  i*eenf  orce  theo- 
i-etical  instruction.  But  it  is  the  supplementing  of  the  laboratory 
by  the  shop  that  is  on  the  eve  of  general  adoption.  Incidentally  this 
tendency  will  relieve  engineering  schools  of  a  great  burden  of  ex- 
pense. The  engineering  school  therefore  which  is  located  within  an 
industrial  district  has  the  keys  to  the  future. 

To  remove  engineering  instruction  from  a  land-grant  college  is 
legally  possible.  The  courts  have  several  times  affirmed  the  legal 
light  of  the  State  to  redistribute  the  land-grant  fund  at  its  pleasure. 
It  is,  however,  a  practical  impossibility  to  remove  engineering  from 
any  well  established  land-grant  college.  Again  the  force  of  tradi- 
tion comes  into  play.  Sixty  years  of  possession  of  the  engineering 
field  have  given  the  land-gi'ant  colleges  what  is  regarded  as  a  vested 
right  to  engineering  training.  All  efforts  of  their  opponents  to 
prove  that  Congress  in  1862  did  not  intend  to  include  engineering 
by  the  term  "mechanic  arts"  have  failed  to  shake  their  position. 
And  it  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  this  has  been  the  case.  The 
contribution  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  the  development  of  engi- 
neering education  has  been  of  inestimable  value.  But  even  if  it  were 
practicable  to  remove  engineering  from  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  it  would,  in  the  conmiittee's  judgment,  be  unwise.  The 
interrelations  of  agriculture  and  engineering  are  growing  constantly 
closer.  The  single  land-gi-ant  institution  which  was  established 
solely  as  an  agricultural  college  has  recently  been  obliged  to  introduce 
certain  coursas  in  engineering.  If  the  forecast  of  the  coming  devel- 
opment of  engineering  science  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  section 
is  correct,  engineering  can  no  more  be  dissociated  from  agriculture 
in  the  future  than  from  any  other  productive  industry. 

A  contributory  factor,  although  not  by  itself  a  determinative  one, 
IS  the  extraordinary  line  of  distinguished  engineers  that  have  received 
their  professional  education  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
It  would  violate  the  sense  of  fitness  of  every  unprejudiced  pei*son  in 
the  State  if  an  institution  with  such  a  record  were  to  be  shorn  of  its 
principal  activity  for  the  sake  of  promoting  regularity  in  the  State 
scheme  of  higher  education. 

Is  the  result  then  a  complete  hnpasse?  If  the  officers  of  the  two 
institutions  will  resolutely  face  the  facts  and  will  consent  to  treat  the 
problem  of  engineering  training  as  a  (State  problem  in  which  the  insti- 
tutions are  but  instruments  and  not  the  principal  beneficiaries,  a 
reasonable  solution  is  possible.  That  the  question  has  not  been  ap- 
proached in  this  way  is  indicated  by  the  present  organization  of  the 
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work  of  engineering  instruction.    The  catalogues  of  the  two  institu- 
tions announce  the  following  degree  curricula  in  engineering : 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute:  University  of  Alabama: 

Oivil  engineering.  CivU  and  highway  engineering. 

Electrical  engineering.  Electrical  engineering. 

Mechanical  engineering.  Mechanical  engineering. 

Chemical  engineering.  Chemical  engineering. 

Mining  engineering.  Mining  engineering. 
Architectural  engineering. 
Chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

In  addition  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  gives  two-year 
courses  in  electricity,  mining,  and  architecture  and  one-year  coilrses 
in  road  construction  and  wireless  telegraphy.  The  University  of 
Alabama  offers  two-year  technical  courses  designed  to  fit  men  for 
various  vocations  in  the  general  field  of  engineering.- 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  these  offerings  is  their  simi- 
larity. Duplication  is  as  complete  as  possible,  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  one  institution  offers  only  five  degree  curricula,  while 
the  other  offers  seven.  A  certain  amount  of  duplication  is  inevitable 
if  there  are  to  be  two  schools  of  engineering.  Duplication  in  engi- 
neering education  is  expensive  and  it  entails  other  undesirable  con- 
sequences. But  the  committee  has  already  registered  the  opinion 
that  it  is  less  imdesirable  in  Alabama  than  the  concentration  of 
engineering  at  one  institution,  which  would  put  an  end  to  it  for 
all  time. 

Granting  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  area  of  duplication  should  be 
reduced  as  much  as  possible.  The  experts  in  engineering  education 
that  the  committee  has  consulted  agree  that  some  work  in  the  four 
basic  branches  of  engineering  science,  namely,  civil,  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering,  should  be  carried  forward  in 
any  institution  which  grants  engineering  degrees.  Eadical  differen- 
tiation of  the  work  of  the  Alabama  institutions  in  these  fields  would 
probably  not  be  feasible,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future.  The  com- 
mittee conceives  such  differentiation  to  be  possible  within  limits, 
however,  as  time  goes  on.  For  example,  it  may  turn  out  that  ont 
institution  is  better  equipped  and  better  located  to  give  thorough 
work  in  mechanical  engineering  than  the  other,  and  that  therefore 
students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  as  mechanical  engineers  should  be 
referred  to  it.  But  for  the  present  duplication  in  these  four  branches 
must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  burdens  the  State  must  carry  for  hav- 
ing failed  earlier  in  its  history  to  organize  its  program  of  higher 
training  more  wisely. 

The  Bureau  of  Education's  investigations  in  other  States  show 
that  there  is  no  more  expensive  form  of  duplication — unless  it  be  in 
medical  education — than  duplication  in  mining  engineering.    The 
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M8t  per  studeat  dook  hour  of  instruction  in  mining  engineering  is 
generally  nearly  double  that  in  any  other  engineering  department. 
Duplication  is  also  wholly  unnecessary.  There  is  no  State  that  needs 
two  schools  of  mining  engineering.  No  mining  school  in  the  country 
has  a  large  enrollment.  There  are,  indeed,  probably  more  mining 
schools  in  the  United  States  than  are  likely  to  be  needed  for  many 
years  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  mining  engineers.  That 
Alabama  with  its  meager  funds  for  higher  education  should  attempt 
to  maintain  two  full-fled£^  degree-granting  departments  of  mining 
engineering  is  a  manif^absurdit^,  whi^  is  rendered  stiU  mo^ 
patent  by  a  consideration  of  the  enrollments  at  the  two  institutions. 
Neither  has  ever  enrolled  more  than  a  handful  in  this  branch.  In  the 
last  academic  year  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  reported  six 
students  in  mining  ftnginflAriiigj  the  university  none.  Here  is  one 
place  where  concentration  can  be  effected  with  obvious  benefit  to  the 
State. 

The  committee  recommends  that  henceforth  instruction  in  mining 
engineering  be  conducted  at  the  university  alone  and  that  with  it  be 
associated  the  degree  curricula  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy  which  the 
demands  of  the  State  warrant.  It  bases  its  recommendation  on  two 
grounds:  The  first  is  the  location  of  the  university  in  the  mining 
district.  The  second  is  its  slightly  superior  equipment  for  this  work. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  university  has  been  less  successful  in  the 
past  in  attracting  mining  students,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
logic  of  the  situation  irresistibly  designates  it  as  the  place  where  the 
State  should  center  its  effort  in  mining  education. 

AMiether  the  State  is  justified  in  maintaining  degree  curricula  in 
architecture  and  architectural  engineering  the  committee  is  unable  to 
say.  It  notes  that  this  work  and  the  plans  for  its  development  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  are  imanimously  indorsed  by  the  Ala- 
bama chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  It  records  its 
doubts,  however,  and  suggests  that  before  any  considerable  effort  in 
this  direction  is  undertaken  the  needs  of  the  State  for  architects  and 
architectural  engineers  be  studied  by  the  State  council  of  education 
and  weighed  against  the  needs  in  other  fields  of  engineering. 
*  The  baleful  effects  of  unregulated  institutional  competition  on  the 
de^  elopment  of  a  wise  and  far-sighted  State  policy  in  professional 
training  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  present  situation  of  these 
two  engineering  colleges.  The  field  of  engineering  as  defined  by  the 
State's  productive  industries  is  little  more  than  half  occupied  by  both 
together,  but  it  appears  to  the  outside  observer  that  neither  has  had 
sufficient  power  of  detachment  from  the  absorbing  preoccupations 
of  institutional  rivalry  to  explore  it  with  a  view  to  efficient  State 
service.    There  are  at  least  four  lines  of  engineering  which  the  com- 
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mittee  believes  are  essential  to  the  future  development  of  industrial 
production  and  which  demand  the  attention  of  AUhiitn^  institntiofis 
if  the  latter  are  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  State's  productive 
interests.  They  are  (1)  agricultural  engineering,  (2)  sanitary  engi- 
neering, (8)  textile  engineering,  and  (4)  industriid  and  commercial 
engineering.  The  committee  is  persuaded  that  investigaticMi  will 
show  a  well-defined  need  for  intelligent  leadership  and  training  in  all 
these  lines. 

The  general  outlines  of  a  program  for  the  future  conduct  of  these 
two  engineering  institutions,  a  program  which  will  not,  to  be  sure, 
end  unnecessary  duplication  at  once  but  which  will  lead  gradually 
to  a  definite  differentiation,  may  easily  be  sketched.  The  first  fea- 
ture  of  it  concerns  intention  and  emphasis.  The  university  should 
make  the  service  of  the  mining  and  industrial  district  in  which  it  is 
located  its  guide  in  the  field  of  engineering  education,  (a)  It  should 
emphasize  mining  engineering  and  those  other  phases  of  engineering 
education  which  are  contributory  to  it  and  which  grow  out  of  it. 
(b)  It  should  develop  hydraulic  engineering  and  should  serve  as 
the  State's  principal  agency  for  the  solution  of  problems  connected 
with  the  exploitation  of  water-power  and  for  the  training  of  experts 
in  this  field,  (c)  The  university  should  develop  as  its  means  permit 
those  newer  applications  of  engineering  science  to  industrial  organi- 
zation and  management  which  have  been  referred  to  and  which  the 
Birmingham  district  demands,  (d)  It  should  apply-  itself  also  to 
the  large  scientific  and  economic  problems  connected  with-  sanitation 
and  to  the  training  of  sanitary  engineers. 

The  field  is  large  enough  to  tax  the  resources  of  an  instit4ition 
10  times  as  well  supported  as  the  university.  To  cover  a  small  seg- 
ment of  it  thoroughly  and  effectively  would  be  vastly  more  creditable 
than  to  stake  off  the  whole  area  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unworked. 
If  the  objection  should  be  raised  that  a  fractional  enterprise  in 
engineering  education  is  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  first-class  insti- 
tution, the  example  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  may  be  cited, 
which  devotes  itself  to  a  single  engineering  specialty  and  has  won 
international  distinction.  A  reorientation  in  its  point  of  view  towaro 
engineering  education  is  what  the  university  needn.  If  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  its  program  were  the  service  of  the  State  in  thi^ 
group  of  engineering  enterprises  and  not  the  traditional  con- 
ception of  an  orthodox  engineering  school,  it  would  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  far-reaching  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  State 
and  also  to  work  out  a  valuable  and  distinctive  effort  in  engineering 
education;  one,  moreover,  that  would  probably  not  be  duplicated  by 
any  other  institution. 

The  application  of  the  same  principle  and  point  of  view  to  engi- 
neering at  the  Alabama  Pol5'technic  Institute  would  result  likewise 
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in  a  general  differentiation  of  its  effort  from  that  of  the  university. 
Hie  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is,  or  should  be,  the  State's  chief 
agency  for  intelligent  leadership  in  the  organization  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  agricultural,  textile,  and  highway  interests  of  the  State. 
The  committee  suggests  that  it  make  these  obligations  its  guide.  If 
its  future  policy  in  the  organization  of  engineering  training  were 
shaped  primarily  by  the  demands  of  the  State  for  highway  construc- 
tion, for  increased  agricultural,  lumber,  and  live-stock  production, 
and  for  the  development  of  mill  towns  and  the  milling  industry,  it 
too  would  be  able  to  make  a  unique  contribution  both  to  the  State's 
industrial  output  and  to  its  own  educational  strength. 

Of  course  the  success  of  such  a  program  as  has  been  outlined  would 
depend  in  the  first  place  upon  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  the 
State's  needs  in  the  field  of  engineering  education,  and  in  the  second 
place  upon  a  genuine  effort  by  the  two  institutions  to  cooperate  in 
meeting  these  needs.  The  first  requisite  will  be  provided  for  if  the 
State  accepts  the  committee's  recommendations  for  a  State  Council 
of  Education.  The  second  can  not  be  secured  by  legislative  action,  or 
indeed  by  exhortation.  It  may  be  furthered  by  the  work  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  which  will  tend  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 
State's  effort  in  higher  education  and  the  subordination  of  the  inter- 
ests of  any  institution  to  the  interests  of  that  effort  as  a  whole.  But 
the  substitution  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  for  a  spirit  of  competition 
and  antagonism  entails  a  rebirth.  The  issue  is  of  importance.  The 
State  is  justified  in  using  any  means  however  drastic  to  bring  it  to 
pass. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  subject  there  are  a  few  ghosts  that 
should  be  laid.  Much  time  and  effort  have  been  spent  by  each  insti- 
tution in  attempts  to  prove  priority  in  the  engineering  field,  and  thus 
to  shift  to  the  other  the  burden  of  the  sin  of  duplication.  The  ques- 
tion is  as  indefinitely  debatable  as  the  question  of  Hamlet's  sanity — 
and  the  settlement  of  it  just  about  as  important.  It  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  present  and  future  policies,  which  must  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  State's  advantage. 

The  doctrine  has  been  assiduously  fostered  in  certain  quarters  that 
there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  the  engineering  training 
offered  by  the  university  and  that  provided  by  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  university  is  the 
home  of  professional  engineering,  whereas  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  gives  a  kind  of  denatured  trade  training  which  masquerades 
in  the  garments  of  engineering  education.  As  far  as  the  committee 
can  discover  the  only  basis  of  fact  for  this  rumor  lies  in  the  past  elas- 
ticity of  the  entrance  standards  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
The  committee  will  have  something  to  say  about  these  later.  Here 
it  desires  merely  to  note  that  they  seem  of  recent  years  to  have  h?id 
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little  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  engineering  curricula.  ThcsB 
are  standard  in  scope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long  list  of  promi- 
nent engineering  alumni  indicates  that  the  authorities  of  the  Alftr 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute  have  been  unusually  successful,  in  spite 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  college  from  centers  of  production,  in  making 
the  work  in  engineering  vital  and  practical.  The  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  has  served  the  engineering  needs  of  the  State  with 
conspicuous  success. 

The  university's  past  achievements  in  this  line  are  far  less  impres- 
sive. In  spite  of  large  equipment  it  has  graduated  an  average  of  less 
than  four  engineers  a  year,  and  never  more  than  eight.  That  is  a 
very  small  output  to  offset  the  cost  of  this  division  of  the  university. 
(See  Table  62.)  The  intimate  relationships  of  the  institution  with 
the  Birmingham  district  are  made  much  of  by  the  university  officers. 
Thus  far,  however,  these  relationships  have  not  been  realized  in  prac- 
tice. The  committee  was  amazed  that  an  institution  so  situated  had 
made  so  little  actual  use  of  its  extraordinary  advantages.  It  has  done 
little  to  develop  the  modem  form  of  engineering  education,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  establishment  of  close  contacts  with  the  industries,  and 
involves  the  interplay  of  school  and  shop.  The  university,  however, 
needs  engineering  as  a  means  of  binding  its  activities  to  the  life 
of  the  State.  If  it  grasps  this  conception  and  its  implications,  it  can 
still  render  important  service  in  this  field. 

The  development  of  a  genuinely  effective  State  program  of  engi- 
neering education  comes  back  finally  to  the  question  of  support.  The 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  the 
last  decade  are  all  in  payment  of  services  rendered,  largely  in  the  agri- 
cultural field.  Out  of  them  and  the  small  Federal  appropriations  the 
institute  has  had  to  carry  on  its  whole  teaching  effort  The  State 
has  made  no  specific  appropriations  for  engineering  education,  except 
the  small  appropriations  for  buildings.  The  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  is  badly  handicapped  for  equipment  and  has  not  space 
enough.  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  can  much  longer  be  expected  to  do 
creditable  work  in  the  engineering  field  without  large  additions  to 
its  resources.  The  present  budget  does  not  approximately  cover  its 
needs.  The  university,  since  the  large  appropriations  which  were 
used  for  an  engineering  building  in  1907,  has  had  no  direct  grants  for 
engineering  education.  The  engineering  college  has  been  supported 
out  of  the  income  from  its  endowment  funda  That  this  has  been 
sufiicient  to  carry  the  college  thus  far  is  due  to  the  small  enrollment 
If  the  State  means  to  put  the  training  for  this,  its  second  most  im- 
portant profession,  on  a  firm  foundation,  it  will  have  to  adopt  a  far 
more  liberal  policy  toward  both  institutions  than  it  has  ever  practiced 
in  the  past. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING. 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  158  high  schools  for  whites,  employ- 
ing approximately  600  teachers.  The  turnover  in  the  teaching 
profession  is  rapid.  There  are  annually  about  200  vacancies  to  be 
filled  in  the  field  of  high-school  teaching  and  administration  for  the 
white  race  alone.  In  no  other  profession  is  it  possible  to  determine  so 
accurately  the  number  of  practitioners  needed.  The  determination 
in  the  case  of  teaching  is  reduced  to  a  mathematical  certainty, 
although  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  assemble  the  exact  figures. 
Knowledge  of  the  kind  of  professional  equipment  which  high-school 
teachers  should  have  is  almost  as  definite.  Courses  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  high-school  teachers  and  administrators  are  well  developed 
all  over  the  United  States.  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
indispensable  requirements  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  experience 
which  should  be  demanded  of  high-school  teachers  in  order  to  secure 
a  well-served  State  system  of  high  schools.  The  fundamental  require- 
ments are  (1)  graduation  from  a  standard  college,  (2)  study  in  the 
field  of  education  and  psychology  in  a  collegiate  institution,  (3)  ex- 
perience in  actual  teaching  or  in  practice  teaching,  and  (4)  special 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  These  represent  minimum 
requirements,  which  are  likely  to  be  advanced  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  argue  the  importance  to  the  State 
of  adequate  provision  to  meet  these  easily  demonstrable  needs.  Withr 
out  strong  high  schools  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  State 
breaks  down.  Not  only  are  the  children  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  secondary  education  defrauded  of  their  right  to  educational  ad- 
vancement, but  a  gap  is  created  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
higher  institutions.  The  popular  method  of  bridging  the  gap  is  for 
the  colleges  to  move  down  to  the  high-school  level.  When  they  do  so 
the  prospect  of  genuine  professional  training  is  lost.  The  colleges 
become  hybrid  institutions,  neither  secondary  nor  higher.  Alabama 
has  had  experience  enough  with  this  condition  to  realize  its  serious- 
ness. Its  high-school  system  is  largely  a  product  of  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  Before  its  existence  the  colleges  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain preparatory  departments,  their  standards  of  college  training 
were  low,  and  their  graduates  were  not  accepted  as  of  equal  rank 
with  those  of  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  estab- 
lishment of  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  the  strengthening  of 
their  work,  and  the  raising  of  the  majority  of  the  colleges  to  a  col- 
legiate level  are  largely  the  result  of  stimulus  applied  by  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Alabama.  Through  the  activities  of  the  university's  pro- 
fessors of  secondary  education  and  as  a  result  of  the  university's 
leadership  in  the  formation  of  the  Ajssociation  of  Alabama  Colleges^ 
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the  high  schools  have  been  bom  and  nnrsed,  colleges  have  been  led 
into  paths  of  academic  righteousness,  and  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  for  a  State  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education  which  is 
in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  times. 

B«Lt  it  is  necessary  to  build  still  further  upon  these  foundations. 
The  mere  existence  of  high  schools  is  not  sufficient  without  properly 
qualified  teachers  to  serve  them.  The  State  must  maintain  adequate 
agencies  for  training  high-school  teachers.  What  are  the  existing 
agencies?  How  far  do  they  go  toward  supplying  the  annual  va- 
cancies in  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  high  schools? 

The  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  school 
of  agricultural  education  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  are  the  regularly  constituted 
agencies  for  the  training  of  high-school  teachers.  In  the  last  aca- 
demic year  the  university  school  of  education  sent  into  the  teaching 
profession  approximately  30,  the  school  of  agricultural  education  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  10,  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical 
Institute  61,  about  half  of  whom  entered  the  field  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  output  of  the  last  year  was  everywhere  affected  by  the 
war.  The  total  enrollment  in  education  curricula  is  therefore  more 
significant  of  the  scope  of  these  institutions  as  teacher-training 
agencies.  The  university  enrolled  188,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  49  in  education  curricula  in  1917-18.  The  Alabama  Girk' 
Technical  Institute  reports  116  of  the  present  enrollment  as  intending 
to  teach.  Of  these,  but  56  expect  to  enter  the  high-school  field.  In 
addition,  a  small  number  of  the  graduates  of  private  colleges  in  the 
State  engage  in  high-school  teaching.  A  liberal  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sible product  of  all  of  these  sources  indicates  that  the  State  can  count 
on  recruiting  from  the  teacher-training  agencies  within  its  borders 
approximately  80  high-school  teachers  a  year. 

The  discrepancy  between  80  and  200,  the  number  of  high-school 
teachers  needed  annually,  must  be  met  somehow.  How?  In  many 
other  States  where  there  are  shortages  of  home-trained  teachers  the 
deficits  are  largely  made  good  by  employing  teachers  from  other 
States.  With  rare  exceptions  this  source  of  supply  is  practically 
closed  to  Alabama.  The  State  pays  such  low  salaries  that  it  can  not 
attract  teachers  from  other  communities.  Since  the  schools  must 
run,  the  remed)'  which  has  been  perforce  adopted  is  the  employment 
of  improperly  prepared  teachers — graduates  of  the  State  normal 
schools  and  teachers  from  the  elementary  ranks  who  have  had  no  col- 
lege training.    The  scliools  suffer. 

In  order  to  rescue  itself  fi'om  this  situation  the  committee  judges 
that  tlie  State  must  take  three  steps:  (1)  It  must  increase  the  salaries 
of  high-school  teachers.     This  will  be  necessary  both  to  induce  Ala- 
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bama  students  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  to  supply  the 
State's  deficiencies  from  other  sources.  (2)  It  must  insist  upon  ade- 
quate professional  preparation  before  it  grants  even  a  temporary 
license  to  high-school  teachers.  (8)  It  must  strengthen  its  training 
agencies. 

The  necessity  for  a  general  large  increase  of  salaries  has  already 
been  argued.  The  State  has  also  already  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  proper  standards  for  high-school  teachers'  li- 
censes. It  has  wisely  defined  by  statute  the  function  of  the  normal 
schools  as  being  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers.  The  blur- 
ring of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  normal  schools  and  the 
high  schools,  common  in  many  States,  is  thus  here  happily  avoided. 
Through  the  action  of  the  State  high-school  commission  the  State  has 
established  college  graduation  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  first-grade 
certificate.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  it  has  not  made  due  provi- 
sion for  the  support  of  the  recognized  training  agencies  for  high^ 
school  teachers.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  present  scope  and 
future  necessities  of  these  agencies  are  discussed. 

TJie  school  of  education  of  the  UrdverHty  of  Alabama. — ^This  divi- 
sion of  the  university  is  served  by  four  professors  of  education.  It 
shares  the  services  of  those  members  of  the  general  university  faculty 
whose  departments  lie  within  the  range  of  subjects  ordinarily  taught 
by  high  schools.  Only  one  of  the  four  professors  of  education  is 
supported  wholly  by  the  State.  Of  the  others,  one  is  paid  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  one  by  the  income  from  the  Peabody  fund, 
and  one  in  part  by  the  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  and 
in  part  by  the  State  appropriations  required  to  match  these  funds. 
The  work  of  the  professor  supported  by  the  General  Education  Board 
is  largely  in  the  field  of  high-school  inspection.  It  represents  a  con- 
tribution made  to  the  State  department  of  education  and  the  other 
colleges  of  the  State  quite  as  much  as  to  the  university.  It  relieves 
the  State  department  of  the  burden  of  high-school  inspection.  But 
a  fraction  of  this  professor's  time  is  devoted  to  instruction.^  The 
employment  of  a  professor  from  the  income  of  the  Peabody  fund  is 
a  temporary  arrangement  allowed  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  imtil 
such  time  as  the  educational  building  for  which  the  fund  was  given 
may  be  needed.  This  time  is  already  in  sight.  The  professor  of 
vocational  education  must  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  training 
of  teachers  in  trades  and  industries.  His  energies  can  not  be  diverted 
to  the  general  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

The  committee  has  indicated  that  one  of  the  indispensable  require- 
ments for  properly  trained  high-school  teachers  is  actual  teaching 

^For  recommendations  coyerlng  the  future  administration  of  high-school  Inspection, 
«aa  Cbftptera  IV  and  XI. 
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experience,  or  experience  in  practice  teaching.  Since  possession  of 
the  former  is  largely  a  matter  of  accident,  it  follows  that  every  well- 
organized  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  must  have  fa- 
cilities for  practice  teaching.  These  may  be  provided  either  in  a 
practice  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  training  institution,  or 
through  the  services  of  the  students  as  practice  teachers  in  reg;ular 
public  schools.  Institutions  located  in  or  near  large  cities  may  profit- 
ably secure  practice-teaching  facilities  by  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  public-school  authorities.  Otherwise  the  practice  school  is 
a  necessity.  The  University  of  Alabama  has  no  practice-teaching 
facilities  at  present.  The  committee  understands  that  arrangements 
are  on  the  point  of  completion  which  will  enable  it  to  use  the  Tusca- 
loosa high  school  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  doubts,  however, 
whether  the  privileges  of  the  local  public  school  will  in  the  near 
future  be  sufficient  for  the  university's  needs. 

The  school  of  education  of  the  university  should  be  in  a  position 
to  turn  from  100  to  150  graduates  into  the  field  of  high-school  teaching 
annually,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  part  of  the  great  task  of  providing  the 
State  with  the  well-trained  secondary  school  staff  which  it  needs.  The 
State  should  therefore  place  the  school  on  a  more  substantial  footing 
without  delay.  It  should  make  adequate  appropriations  for  a  suffi- 
cient faculty.  It  should  release  the  income  of  the  Peabody  fund  and 
supplement  it  to  provide  a  building.  It  should  establish  a  practice 
school  under  the  control  of  the  university. 

The  committee  assumes  that  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers 
in  trades  and  industries,  now  partially  subsidized  by  Smith-Hughes 
funds,  will  continue  to  be  done  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  school  of  agricuXturdl  education  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute, — The  effort  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  the 
field  of  teacher-training  has  of  late  been  limited  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  agriculture.  The  work  is  now  in  part  subsidized  by  Fed- 
eral funds  for  vocational  education.  The  committee  commends  the 
wisdom  of  this  limitation.  The  State  has  made  extensive  provision 
for  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  In  consequence 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture.  If  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  is  enabled  to  occupy  this  field  fully,  it  will  ren- 
der its  most  appropriate  contribution  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
The  committee  has  examined  and  in  general  indorses  the  plans  of  the 
school  for  the  development  of  broader  courses  in  agriculture  and 
country  life  as  preparation  for  rural  leaders.  Like  the  school  of  edu- 
cation of  the  university,  however,  the  school  of  agricultural  education 
needs  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  The  committee  judges  that  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  purposes  of  the  school  it  is  preferable  to  arrange 
for  these  in  connection  with  the  work  of  rural  high  schools.  The  be- 
ginnings of  these  contacts  have  already  been  made.    Such  arrange- 
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ments  have  entailed  considerable  supervision  and  provisions  for 
travel.  The  State  should  recognize  these  needs  by  suitable  appro- 
priations. 

The  committee  is  unable  to  see  the  necessity  or  the  desirability  of 
a  separate  inspection  of  high  schools  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute.  The  existence  up  to  the  present  year  of  this  enterprise  it 
regards  as  a  sheer  waste  of  time  and  money.  The  undertaking  also 
has  the  added  disadvantage  of  emphasizing  the  competition  between 
the  institute  and  the  university.^ 

Swrnrnier  schools. — ^Both  the  xmiversity  and  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  maintain  summer  schools  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers.  The  university  receives  $5,000  a  year  for  the  support 
of  its  summer  school,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  nothing. 
The  advantages  of  summer  schools  as  instruments  for  the  profes- 
sional preparation  and  advancement  of  the  teaching  body  have  al- 
ready been  discussed.  (See  Chapter  XIX.)  It  is  here  sufficient  to 
note  that  in  the  summer  schools  of  these  two  institutions  there  ap- 
pears the  single  inconsistency  in  the  organization  of  the  State's  sys- 
tem of  teacher  training.  The  summer  schools  of  both  the  university 
and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  cater  largely  to  elementary 
teachers.  Almost  an  even  half  of  the  students  at  the  last  session  of 
the  university  summer  school  were  not  of  college  rank.  The  majority 
of  these  were  elementary  school  teachers.  A  similar  situation  has 
prevailed  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  committee  is 
elsewhere  recommending  the  strengthening  of  the  summer  schools 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools.  It  judges  that 
when  the  normal  schools  are  in  a  position  to  acconmiodate  the  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  should  limit  enrollment  in  their  summer  schools  to  teachers 
above  elementary-school  grade,  and  to  college  students.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  possible,  however,  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  offered  by  smnmer  schools  in  other 
States  is  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  come  in  contact  with  the  leaders 
in  the  profession.  Universities  and  State  colleges  make  special 
efforts  to  engage  as  instructors  for  periods  of  from  one  to  six  weeks 
the  men  and  women  who  have  achieved  a  national  reputation  in  their 
respective  fields.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  support,  the 
Alabama  summer  schools  have  been  able  to  foUow  this  practice  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent.  Unless  the  grant  to  the  university  summer 
school  were  at  least  doubled,  and  unless  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  were  supplied  with  equal  resources,  the  committee  can  not 
see  how  their  offerings  can  be  expected  to  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  summer  schools  of  other  State  institutions. 


» For  the   committee's  recommendatfons   on   high-school   inspection,   see  Chapters   IV 
aod  XI. 
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The  Alabama  GirU^  Technical  Institute. — ^The  preparation  of 
high-school  teachers  is  a  by-product  of  the  work  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute.  As  a  result  of  the  extraordinarily  effectiTe 
training  in  home  economics  offered  by  this  instituti(m,  its  graduates 
have  been  in  increasing  demand  as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  this 
subject.  Incidentally  they  have  taught  other  subjects  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  does  not,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  committee's  opinion  should  not  in  the  future,  devote 
any  very  large  part  of  its  resources  to  the  specific  task  of  training 
high-school  teachers.  It  has  a  distinctive  function  to  fulfill  in  the 
State's  scheme  of  higher  education.  What  the  committee  conceives 
this  function  to  be  is  discussed  later.  The  committee  favors  the 
continued  recognition  of  the  institute's  graduates  in  home  economics 
and  also  in  music  and  commercial  branches  by  the  appointing 
authorities  as  candidates  for  high-school  positions  in  this  subject. 

MEDICINE. 

That  a  State  containing  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  moreover,  with  pecu- 
liarly complex  problems  in  the  domain  of  sanitation  and  public 
health,  needs  medical  service  is  axiomatic  Does  the  obligation  rest 
upon  the  State  to  supply  its  own  needs  by  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
fessional training  agencies!  A  categorical  answer  to  this  question  can 
not  perhaps  be  given.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  united  effort  of  the 
medical  profession — ^probably  the  best  organized  of  all  professions 
and  the  one  which  has  devoted  most  attention  to  the  raising  of  pro- 
fessional standards — ^has  been  toward  the  development  of  medical 
education  on  national  rather  than  on  State  lines.  The  conditions 
requisite  for  medical  education  in  the  modem  sense  can  not  be  met 
everywhere.  Modem  medical  education,  especially  in  the  clinical 
years,  can  be  carried  on  successfully  only  in  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion. It  always  demands  costly  equipment.  It  is  the  most  expensive 
type  of  professional  training.  While  no  populous  State  therefore 
may  neglect  provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of  medical  service,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  its  needs  may,  and  should  be,  met  without  the 
maintenance  of  a  four-year  medical  school.  Indeed,  if  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  school  would  interfere  with  the  support  of  other 
kinds  of  training  that  must  be  furnished  by  the  State,  it  is  clear  that 
the  claims  of  the  medical  school  are  of  secondary  importance.  There 
exist  numerous  well  equipped  and  generously  endowed  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  are  judged  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  national  needs  in  medical  education  for  some  years  to  come«^ 

^The  committee  points  out  that  it  might  be  much  cheaper  for  a  State  to  support 
studenta  of  medicine  In  existing  schools  outside  its  borders  than  to  maintain  Ita  ova 
medical  Institution.  This  is  unquestionably  the  present  situation  in  Alabama, 
unit  costs  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  school  bear  out  this  statement. 
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The  problem  of  medical  education  in  Alabama  has  been  a  vexed 
one  for  some  years.  The  committee  has  devoted  to  its  solution  a^ 
disproportionate  part  of  the  time  allowed  it  for  the  whole  investiga- 
tion. Finally,  at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  persons  both  inside  andl 
outside  the  University  of  Alabama,  it  sought  expert  medical  advice.. 
The  committee  invited  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  medical 
education,  Lieut.  Col.  Horace  D.  Arnold,  of  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  formerly  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  medicine  of  Har- 
vard University  and  former  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  render  an 
opinion.  The  opinion,  in  which  the  committee  wholly  concurs,  is 
submitted  herewith : 

^^  The  object  of  the  educational  survey  is  to  present  facts  as  they 
are  and  to  advise  a  sound  educational  policy  adapted  to  relatively 
limited  financial  resources.  The  consideration  of  personal  feelings 
or  local  pride  should  not  weigh  in  such  judgment. 

^  A  short  statement  in  regard  to  standards  in  medical  education 
will  be  pertinent.  The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  the  recognized  standardizing  agency  and  au- 
thority for  medical  schools  in  America.  Schools  are  classed  as 
A,  B,  or  C.  Class  A,  the  highest  group,  is  a  broad  one,  including 
not  only  those  which  closely  approach  the  ideal  in  medical  education, 
but  all  those  whose  graduates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  should  be 
admitted  to  examination  for  licensure  in  medicine  before  the  State 
boards  of  medicine.  A  bare  inclusion  above  the  lower  line  of  class 
A  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  position  by  any  institution 
that  wishes  to  maintain  high  educational  standards,  and  should  not 
be  satisfactory  to  any  State  university. 

^  Education  in  medicine  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  State  educa- 
tional system,  nor  is  a  medical  department  an  essential  part  of  a  uni- 
versity. If  a  State,  through  its  State  university,  undertakes  to  train 
men  to  become  physicians,  its  chief  object  is  presumably  to  furnish 
well-trained  physicians  for  its  citizens.  It  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  a  broad,  thorough  training,  which  will  not 
only  enable  them  to  be  satisfactory  practitioners  according  to  pres- 
ent standards,  but  will  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  in 
medical  science  throughout  their  professional  careers,  so  as  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  such  advance  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Nothing 
less  than  the  most  thorough  training  to-day  will  fulfill  this  require- 
ment. 

"  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  citizens,  through 
the  licensure  of  physicians,  from  incompetent  practitioners.  But  the 
protection  at  present  afforded  by  State  examining  boards  in  medicine 
is  in  general  inadequate — and  Alabama  is  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule.    Therefore  the  success  of  graduates  of  a  school  in  passing  State 
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boards  is  not  in  itself  a  safe  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  excellence 
of  a  school  in  matters  of  education.  It  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
points  that  must  be  considered.  The  reports  for  the  year  1918  show 
that  of  13  graduates  from  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  examined  by  State  boards  during  the  year  only  one  failed 
to  pass,  and  he  was  graduated  more  than  five  years  ago.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  apparently  favorable  showing  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  11  of  the  12  who  passed  were  examined  by  the  State  board  of 
Alabama,  and  the  other  in  Mississippi.  There  comes  about  a  natural 
adjustment  in  the  matter  of  examinations  on  the  part  of  a  State 
board  and  a  medical  school  in  the  same  State,  which  lessens  the  value 
of  favorable  statistics  of  graduates  of  a  medical  school  before  the 
home  board  of  the  school.  I  do  not  imply  any  collusion,  or  improper 
favoritism,  but  a  favorable  standing  before  the  home  State  board  is 
so  common  a  phenomenon  as  to  be  discounted  as  a  test  of  educational 
excellence. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  this  school  has  been  placed  in  class  A  bj 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education.  While  this  standing  is  mow 
creditable  than  a  lower  rating,  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  educational  standard.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  council  has  graded  medical  schools  with  great 
leniency  in  an  effort  to  retain  and  to  encourage  all  those  schools 
which  seemed  capable  of  development  to  reach  the  desired  standard 
Educational  conditions  a  few  years  ago  were  such  as  to  justify  spe- 
cial leniency  in  judging  medical  schools  in  the  South,  and  those 
schools  which  were  affiliated  with  universities  gave  the  best  promise 
for  advancement  and  therefore  justified  liberal  consideration.  It 
was  only  on  this  basis  that  the  medical  school  at  Mobile  was  given  a 
rating  in  class  A  and  was  retained  in  this  class.  Conditions  have  now 
changed.  The  weaker  schools  have  now  been  given  a  sufficient  time 
for  development;  it  is  time  for  the  council  to  reinspect  and  to  re- 
classify medical  schools.  The  council  will  not  be  justified  in  extending 
the  same  leniency  as  in  the  former  classification,  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  feel  obliged  to  adopt  a  standard  for  class  A  that  would  leave 
out  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama  as  it 

stands  to-day. 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education,  I  participated 
in  an  inspection  of  this  school  January  18,  1914.  The  report  noted 
that  many  improvements  had  recently  been  made  in  the  institution 
but  added:  "Nevertheless,  this  is  another  instance  where  so  much 
was  needed  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  energy  which  has  been  shown  in  the  improvements  already 
brought  about  will  not  lag  until  the  weaknesses  still  apparent  are 
offset."  The  continuance  of  the  school  at  that  time  in  class  A  va.^ 
based  rather  on  this  hope  than  on  a  cold  judgment  of  the  conditions. 
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My  present  inspection  was  on  April  21,  1919.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  interval  of  five  years,  they 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  essentially  change  the  previous  situation.^ 
In  the  meantime  progressive  schools  with  sufficient  means  have  forged 
ahead,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  school  holds  a  relatively  weaker 
position  to-day  than  it  did  in  1914.  Furthermore,  the  outlook  is  just 
so  much  worse,  because  the  school  has  been  given  this  opportunity 
to  get  in  line  with  present-day  requirements  and  has  failed  to  make 
^ood.  The  council  would  have  no  justification  now  for  leniency  in 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  expected  improvement,  as  was  the  case  five 
years  ago.  In  making  this  statement  I  am  making  due  allowance  for 
the  effects  of  the  war  as  an  explanation  of  present  conditions. 

^^  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  deficiencies, 
as  would  be  done  in  an  inspection  by  the  council  for  the  purpose  of 
classification,  but  rather  to  treat  the  subject  on  broad  lines.  Why 
has  the  school  failed  to  make  the  progress  hoped  for  five  years  ago  ? 
I  think  there  are  two  main  reasons — lack  of  sufficient  financial  sup- 
port, and  the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  school 
of  a  sufficient  understanding  of  what  an  up-to-date  medical  school 
should  be. 

^'  The  report  of  the  council  in  1914  stated : 

Above  aU,  the  college  needs  more  money.  It  should  have  available  $40,000 
or  $50,000  per  year,  in  addition  to  students'  fees.  This  is  needed  for  tbe  sads- 
factory  maintenance  t>f  the  school  and  should  be  in  addition  to  any  sums  ex- 
pended for  added  bnUdlngs  or  equipment.  The  sums  mentioned,  meanwhile, 
only  refer  to  what  is  very  essential  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  next  five 
or  edz  years  It  is  very  probable  that  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  being  made 
In  other  institutions  a  still  larger  annual  income  should  be  provided. 

^'  I  believe  that  this  financial  estimate  at  that  time  was  a  very  con- 
servative one;  that  it  covered  only  the  most  essential  points  that 
needed  improvement;  and  that  it  represented  the  minimum  amount 
on  which  the  school  could  hope  to  make  anything  approaching  to 
satisfactory  improvement.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
progress  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  this  period  the  total  receipts  from 
State,  county,  and  city  have  averaged  well  under  $20,000  annually, 
and  Uiat  part  of  these  funds  had  to  be  devoted  to  repairs,  develop- 
ment, and  equipment  not  contemplated  in  the  above  estimates. 

*'  Physically  speaking,  the  school  has  housing  accommodations  that 
could  satisfactorily  accommodate  100  students.  Its  equipment,  how- 
0\'er,  is  inadequate  for  50  students.  Its  clinical  facilities,  if  properly 
developed,  would  be  barely  satisfactory  for  50  students,  and  there  is 
no  good  prospect  of  satisfactory  clinical  opportunities  for  a  larger 
number  of  students. 

"  Even  more  serious,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources and  physical  equipment,  and  the  limitation  of  clinical  oppor- 
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tunities,  is  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  school  authoritite 
of  what  modem  medical  education  should  be.  I  sa}^  this  regretfully— 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  genuine  devotion  and  loyalty  of 
these  men  to  the  school  and  the  personal  sacrifices  made  by  nrianr 
in  its  behalf.  Their  fundamental  conception,  however,  is  too  near  to 
that  of  the  old-time  medical  school — ^modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
published  requirements  of  the  council  but  lacking  in  the  spirit  of 
modem  medical  teaching,  which  alone  can  put  life  into  the  physical 
framework.  It  is  clear  that  the  authorities  have  tried,  with  the 
limited  means  at  command,  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  as 
stated  on  paper. 

"  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  requirement  for  "  all-time  ^ 
teachers.  The  authorities  have  secured  some  ^^ all-time"  teachers. 
and  it  is  their  wish  to  secure  the  number  required  by  the  counciL 
But  an  '^  all-time "  teacher  is  not  merely  one  who  does  not  give  his 
time  to  other  outside  work,  and  the  title  and  an  adequate  salary  do 
not  constitute  an  ^^ all-time"  teacher  in  the  sense  meant  by  the 
council.  To  fulfill  the  function  of  such  a  position  satisfactorily,  he 
must  have  equipment,  assistants,  and  financial  provision  that  will 
enable  him,  in  addition  to  his  teaching,  to  carry  on  research^  investi- 
gation, and  self-improvement  that  will  keep  him  abreast  of  his 
branch  of  medical  science,  and  be  an  inspiration  to  himself  and  to 
his  students.  One  of  the  disheartening  things  about  this  school  is 
the  absence  of  evidence  of  such  activity — ^partly,  to  be  sure,  because 
of  limited  means,  put  partly,  I  think,  due  to  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  how  essential  such  work  is  in  modem  medical  education. 

^'  I  have  stated  that  the  clinical  facilities  might  be  considered  ade- 
quate for  the  present  number  of  students  if  properly  utilized.  By 
this  I  mean  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  beds  for  this  purpose 
in  the  city  hospital,  if  they  are  ordinarily  well  filled  with  a  variety 
of  cases.  But  the  system  of  records  and  the  study  of  cases  are  not 
satisfactory  for  a  modern  teaching  hospital.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
hospital  care  and  professional  treatment  of  patients  may  not  be  as 
good  as  in  the  average  hospital  of  this  kind,  but  the  proper  training 
of  medical  students  requires  much  more  careful  study  of  cases  than 
that.  The  absence  of  up-to-date  methods  in  this  respect  at  tlie  hos- 
pital, yet  the  great  satisfaction  felt  by  the  school  authorities  with  the 
existing  clinical  opportunities,  again  illustrates  what  I  mean  by 
their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  modem  medical  education. 
The  same  thing  is  shown  in  the  entirely  inadequate  estimates  made 
in  the  proposed  budget  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  laboratories 
and  for  the  teaching  at  the  hospital. 

"  The  deficiencies  of  the  school  will  not  be  remedied  merely  by  mak- 
ing larger  appropriations.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  develop  a  first-class  medical  school  at  Mobile  is 
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far  greater  than  has  been  estimated;  that  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  for  this  purpose  is  not  justified  in  the  present,  or  immediately 
expected,  financial  position  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  build  up  this  school  to  a  satisfactory  position  should  be 
abandoned. 

^^  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  seem  wiser  for  the  University  of 
Alabama  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  conduct  a  four-year  medical 
school,  and  to  confine  its  efforts  in  undergraduate  medical  education 
for  the  present  to  the  development  of  a  really  first-class  medical 
school  which  gives  the  training  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical 
course.  Such  a  plan  has  already  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  States, 
as  the  best  contribution  that  the  State  university  can  make  under 
present  conditions  for  medical  education.  A  notable  example  of  the 
successful  development  of  this  plan  is  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  plan  could  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out  at  the  university  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  there  are  obvious 
advantages  in  undertaking  this  work  there  instead  of  at  Mobile. 

^^  If  now  or  later  the  State  of  Alabama  can  devote  additional  funds 
beyond  the  needs  of  such  a  medical  school  for  the  medical  benefit  of 
its  citizens,  the  medical  plant  at  Mobile  might  well  be  utilized  for  the 
instruction  and  further  training  of  the  physicians  of  the  State.  The 
demonstration  of  the  need  of  such  postgraduate  training  for  the  aver- 
age physician  in  practice  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  war,  and  may 
well  receive  serious  consideration  by  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

"  My  study  of  the  conditions  of  medical  education  in  Alabama  in- 
cluded also  an  examination  of  the  situation  at  Birmingham.  This 
at  present  much  larger  center  of  population,  with  its  manufactur- 
ing industries,  its  present  hospital  and  medical  school  buildings,  and 
the  opportunities  for  further  development,  offers  attractive  possi- 
bilities. However,  the  outlay  for  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
medical  school  at  Birmingham  is  greater  than  the  university  or  the 
State  should  at  present  undertake.  The  university  is  wise  in  retain- 
ing its  control  of  the  situation  through  its  plan  for  postgraduate 
teaching,  and  this  may  well  be  developed  through  financial  support 
from  the  State,  as  suggested  above  for  the  utilization  of  the  medical 
plant  at  Mobile.  There  are  obvious  advantages  in  having  two  such 
centers  in  the  State  for  the  convenience  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
the  outlay  for  the  establishment  of  useful  courses  of  instruction  for 
practitioners  is  relatively  small — far  less  than  that  necessary  for  the 
systematic  instruction  of  undergraduates. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  wisest  plan  for  medical  training  by  the  State  of 
Alabama  would  be  the  abandonment  of  undergraduate  medical  teach- 
ing at  Mobile ;  the  establishment  of  a  two-year  medical  school  at  the 
State  University  at  Tuscaloosa;  the  continuance  of  postgraduate 
medical  teaching  at  Birmingham ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
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center  for  postgraduate  medical  teaching  at  Mobile.  Both  of  these 
postgraduate  centers  should  be  under  full  control  of  the  University 
of  Alabanaa.  Later — ^probably  some  years  later — ^if  the  finanoes  of 
the  State  or  of  the  university  warrant  it,  the  reestablishment  of  a 
four-year  course  in  medicine  may  be  considered.  The  clinical  oppor- 
tunities at  Tuscaloosa  would  be  insufBcient  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
new  school  would  naturally  be  located  either  at  Mobile  or  at  Birming- 
ham. The  choice  of  location  may  well  be  left  to  be  decided  later.  The 
choice  should  take  into  account  the  size  of  these  centers  of  population 
as  they  then  exist,  the  hospital  and  other  clinical  opportunities  tiiat 
are  developed,  and  the  success  in  teaching  shown  in  the  meantime  at 
each  of  the  two  centers  for  postgraduate  teaching. 

''  So  far  I  have  considered  this  matter  solely  from  the  educational 
point  of  view.  There  is,  however,  a  serious  legal  difficulty,  which  will 
prevent  the  inmiediate  adoption  of  this  plan  unless  the  statutes  are 
changed.  On  February  15, 1915,  an  act  was  approved  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1889  of  the  code  of  Alabama  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama: 

Seciioit  1.  That  section  1889  of  the  code  be  amended  so  as  to  read  aa  fioUows: 

"  Sec.  1889.  Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama :  The  corpora- 
tion styled  the  Medical  Ck)llege  of  Alabama  is  dissolved,  and  the  institutioo 
heretofore  known  as  the  Medical  Ck>llege  of  Alabama  is  constituted  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  shall  hereafter  be  under  the  sole 
management,  ownership,  and  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  provided  that  the  said  medical  department  shall  remain  at  Mobile 
so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained  in  that  dty  as  a  class  A  school  of  medicine  as 
defined  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Whenever  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  informs  the  trustees  of  the  university  that  It  proposes  to  lovrer  tiie 
classification  of  said  medical  department,  said  trustees  shall  order  the  removal 
of  th<*  said  medical  department  to  Tuscaloosa  or  elsewhere  that  may  offer  the 
best  advantages  and  Inducements,  to  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Alabama  may  elect,  provided  that  the  courses  offered 
shall  conform  to  recognized  standards.  All  appropriations  of  moneys  which 
have  heretofore  been  made  to  said  college  (or  department)  or  which  may  here> 
after  be  made  in  aid  of  said  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama^  to  be  used  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

Sbc.  2.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  repealed. 

"  It  would  appear  from  this  act  that  the  University  of  Alabama  fe 
bound  to  maintain  its  medical  department  at  Mobile  ^'  so  long  as  it 
can  be  maintained  in  that  city  as  a  class  A  school  of  medicine  as 
defined  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,"  and  that  it  can  not  forthwith  abandon  the  medical 
school  at  Mobile  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Under  these  conditicxis 
I  would  recommend  that  the  legislature  make  as  liberal  an  appro- 
priation as  it  can  for  medical  education ;  that  the  university  expend 
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this  money  this  year  chiefly  in  strengthening  the  first  two  years  of 
the  medical  school  at  Mobile,  by  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent ^'  all-time  "  teachers,  increasing  the  eqtdpment  of  the  labora- 
tories, and  making  provision  for  research  in  the  laboratory  subjects; 
and  that  it  request  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  school  in  the 
fall,  as  early  as  piUcticable  after  the  session  opens,  and  to  report  to 
the  trustees  of  the  university  its  decision  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
school.  If  the  school  is  then  rated  in  class  A,  the  university  would 
be  justified  educationally — as  well  as  compelled  legally — ^to  continue 
the  development  of  the  medical  school  at  Mobile. 

'^  Incidentally  it  would  in  that  case  be  shown  that  my  estimate  and 
forecast  of  the  situation  was  too  low.  Perhaps  it  is  wise  that  the 
school  should  thus  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  this  matter. 
If  the  school  should  fail  to  receive  a  rating  in  class  A,  then  the  plan 
suggested  above  could  be  carried  out.  In  that  case  there  would  have 
been  very  little  waste  of  money,  since  it  would  have  been  spent  chiefly 
for  equipment  and  personnel  which  could  be  transported  to  Tusca- 
loosa. The  determination  of  the  classification  of  the  school  early  in 
the  fall  would  enable  the  university  to  complete  plans  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  two  lower  classes  to  Tuscaloosa  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  if  the  school  failed  to  maintain  its  standing  in 
class  A. 

"  A  few  other  details  should  receive  consideration.  Students  enter- 
ing the  school  this  fall  should  be  informed  of  the  possibility  of  the 
change  to  a  two-year  basis,  and  the  university  should  not  obligate 
itself  to  furnish  these  students  more  than  two  years  of  medical  in- 
struction. A  legal  opinion  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  obligation  of 
the  university  to  complete  the  four-year  course  in  the  case  of  the 
students  who  are  already  enrolled  in  the  school.  The  plans  for  con- 
tinuing clinical  undergraduate  teaching  at  Mobile  after  the  next 
school  year  would  depend  upon  this  decision.  The  university  should 
at  least  continue  through  the  next  school  year  at  Mobile  the  clinical 
teaching  for  students  of  the  two  upper  classes. 

^'  It  may  be  well  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  making  this  report 
merely  as  an  authority  on  medical  education,  and  entirely  independ- 
ently from  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  I  resigned  from  the  council  last  fall,  becauSe  of  my 
duties  in  military  service,  in  directing  matters  relating  to  medical 
education  at  the  Surgeon  General's  Office.  It  follows  that  I  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  decision  of  the  council  as  to  the  next  classifica- 
tion of  this  medical  school,  and  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
may  be  relied  upon  to  make  its  decision  as  to  the  rating  of  the  school 
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in  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  manner.  The  council  also  is  bound  in  no 
way  by  my  recommendations,  as  I  have  come  to  my  conclusions  with- 
out consultation  with  the  council/' 

PHARMACY. 

If  the  committee's  recommendations  made  in  the  preceding  section 
are  adopted,  it  is  understood  that  the  course  in  pharmacy  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  medical  school  at  Mobile  will  be  abandoned. 
There  is  duplication  in  the  field  of  pharmaceutical  education  which 
the  committee  judges  to  be  unnecessary.  Although  apparently  no 
effort  has  been  made  bv  either  the  university  or  the  Alabama  Polv- 
technic  Institute  to  ascertain  definitely  the  number  of  trained  phar- 
macists needed  in  the  State,  the  combined  enrollments  in  pharmacr 
at  the  two  institutions  do  not  now  and  never  have  amounted  to  more 
than  can  easily  be  accommodated  in  a  single  department.  The  pres- 
nnt  enrollment  at  the  medical  school  is  6,  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  44. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  instruction  in  pharmacy  may  well 
be  associated  with  instruction  in  medicine.  The  desirability  of  this 
association  is  the  only  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  pharmacy 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  university's  effort  in  medical  education.  Od 
the  other  hand,  the  basic  sources  in  medical  science  with  which  the 
work  in  pharmacy  is  primarily  related  are  given  in  connection  with 
veterinary  medicine  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  More- 
over, the  department  of  pharmacy  at  the  institute  is  much  stronger 
than  that  at  the  medical  school.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Americaji  Con- 
ference of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  It  offers  the  three  recognized 
curricula  in  pharmacy,  namely,  the  two-year  curriculum  open  to  two- 
year  high-school  students  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.,  a  three- 
year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  C,  and  a  four-year 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  pharmacy,  admission  to 
the  last  two  curricula  being  based  on  14  high-school  units.  The  uni- 
versity, on  the  other  hand,  offers  but  a  single  subcoUegiate  two-year 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  All  of  these  facts  reen- 
force  the  committee's  decision  that  the  State's  effort  in  pharmaceutical 
education  should  in  the  immediate  future  be  centered  at  the  Alabama 
Polvtechnic  Institute* 

YETERINART  MEDICINR. 

The  need  for  a  much  larger  number  of  trained  veterinarians  in 
the  United  States  was  demonstrated  clearly  during  the  World 
War.  For  a  time  tho^  concerned  with  the  national  aspects  of  the 
care  and  production  of  live  stock  were  alarmed  by  the  dangers  latent 
in  the  sliortage  of  veterinarv  service.    Facilities  for  edncation  in 
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veterinary  medicine,  like  those  for  education  in  human  medicine, 
have  developed  independently  of  State  lines.  The  field  of  veterinary 
medicine,  however,  is  less  well  supplied.  Indeed,  the  science  of 
veterinary  medicine  is  just  beginning  to  receive  due  recognition. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  attempted  to  further 
this  movement  by  defining,  in  cooperation  with  veterinary  colleges, 
standards  of  education  in  veterinary  medicine  and  by  preparing  a 
list  of  accredited  veterinary  colleges.  The  college  of  veterinary 
medicine  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is  listed  by  the  de- 
partment in  class  A.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  division  of  the  institute,  with  such  increases  and  sup- 
port as  are  necessary,  is  a  self-evident  obligation  for  the  State.  (The 
most  immediate  necessity  is  in  the  direction  of  physical  jequipment.) 
Not  only  does  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine  serve  one  of  the 
State's  own  major  interests,  but  it  exercises  a  general  leadership  in 
this  field  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  South. 

LAW. 

The  practice  of  the  law  has  always  made  a  potent  appeal  to 
brilliant  young  men  throughout  the  South  and  indeed  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  profession  has  been  perhaps  especially  popular  in  Ala- 
bama. It  offers  attractive  opportunities  for  a  dignified  career  and 
for  large  influence  in  public  life.  Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  other 
profession  in  which  the  rewards  for  talent  and  enterprise  are  so  con- 
spicuous under  the  present  form  of  social  organization.  The  law 
will  probably  continue  to  attract  a  considerable  percentage  of  young 
men  of  ambition  and  initiative.  The  profession  toucl^es  the  corporate 
life  of  the  State  more  closely  than  any  other.  Lawyers  constitute 
a  dominant  proportion  of  the  State's  governing  bodies  and  of  its 
various  administrative  boards.  Whether  this  should  be  the  case  or 
not,  the  fact  remains.  There  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  altered 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  of  supreme  interest  to  the  State  that  its 
laws  should  be  well  made  and  wisely  interpreted  and  administered. 
The  quality  of  the  legal  profession  is  therefore  a  matter  of  intimate 
concern  to  the  State  as  a  cor{>orate  entity  and  to  every  one  of  its 
citizens.  The  State  can  determine  what  the  quality  of  the  profes- 
sion shall  be.  By  its  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  by 
the  agencies  for  legal  education  that  it  supports,  it  has  complete 
control  of  the  professional  supply. 

The  committee  is  informed — although  it  has  had  no  opportunities 
to  verify  the  information — that  the  State  bar  requirements  are  not 
rigid  enough  to  exclude  from  practice  men  with  insufBcient  training, 
and  that  consequently  the  State  is  overstocked  with  lawyers  of  in- 
ferior education.    If  these  statements  are  correct,  there  was  in  the 
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past  a  certain  meajsure  of  justification  for  the  conditions  they  reveal. 
In  the  days  of  political  and  industrial  individualism  it  was  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  many  starters  in  the  race  for  pro- 
fessional leadership.  The  strain  of  competition  inevitably  eliminatMl 
the  weaklings  and  the  unfit  The  State  as  a  regulatory  and  directive 
agency  entered  relatively  little  into  the  life  of  the  average  citizeiL 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe,  that  time  has  now  gone.  A  new  type  of 
social  organization  has  developed.  Every  year  sees  an  enlargement 
of  the  State's  participation  in  the  business,  the  education,  the  healtL 
and  the  conduct  of  its  citizens.  The  primary  instruments  of  its  par- 
ticipation are  its  laws.  The  provision  that  the  State  makes  for  the 
forging  and  wielding  of  these  instruments  is  a  public  interest  second 
to  none  other. 

The  State  maintains  a  law  school  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  "  allows  to  exist,"  rather  than  main- 
tains. The  law  school  maintains  itself.  It  lives  off  its  fees.  Its 
present  condition  is  not  one  in  which  the  State  can  take  pride,  although 
it  can  not  escape  responsibility.  There  are  law  schools  connected 
with  35  State  universities.  Thirty-one  of  these  require  three  years  of 
study  for  the  LL.  B.  degree.  The  university  law  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  require  but  two 
years.  Graduates  of  the  Alabama  law  school,  however,  are  admitted 
without  examination  to  the  Alabama  bar.  Standardization  of  law 
schools  has  not  proceeded  very  far,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made  by 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  This  association  recog- 
nizes only  those  schools  requiring  three  years  of  instruction  for  gradu- 
ation and  having  a  law  library  of  at  least  5,000  volumes.  These  are 
minimum  and  admittedly  temporary  requirements.  They  by  no 
means  represent  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  desirable  pre- 
requisites for  institutions  that  give  training  in  so  influential  a  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  several  law  schools  admit  only  college  graduates; 
others  require  at  least  one  year  of  collegiate  study  for  entrance.  Tltt 
University  of  Alabama  law  school  does  not  meet  either  of  the  two 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  State  to  continue  as  a  part  of  its  State 
university  a  nonstandard  law  school.  Nothing  coidd  be  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  throughout  the  country. 
Nothing  will  more  certainly  drive  away  from  the  State  the  young 
men  of  energy  and  promise  who  seek  a  legal  education.  In  the  end 
nothing  will  react  more  unfavorably  on  the  quality  of  the  service 
which  the  State  receives  from  the  members  of  its  legal  profession. 
The  committee  does  not  imply  that  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
university  law  school  are  in  any  sense  to  blame  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  school.  They  have,  in  fact,  constantly  advocated  its 
elevation  to  standard  rank.  Within  the  limitation  imposed  by  meager 
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equipment  and  lack  of  financial  support,  they  have  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering valuable  service  to  the  State. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  university  law  school  imme- 
diately be  placed  upon  a  standard  basis.  This  entails  the  provision 
of  funds  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the  library  and  for 
additional  instructors.  The  $7,500  a  year  asked  for  by  the  univei*sity 
for  these  purposes  is  evidently  not  nearly  sufficient. 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  increasing  urbanization  of  the  population  means  a  relative  in- 
crease in  business  and  commercial  organization.  This  has  already  be- 
come highly  complicated  in  cities  such  as  Birmingham  and  Mobile.  It 
is  a  thing  of  numerous  potential  ramifications.  Alabama  is  also  one 
of  the  gateways  of  foreign  trade.  To  relate  the  industries  of  the 
State  to  foreign  markets,  to  exploit  these,  and  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  State's  commercial  enterprise  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  con- 
ditions of  these  markets,  are  projects  vital  to  the  State's  material 
progress.  Modern  business  administration  rests  on  the  application 
of  science  to  business  problems.  The  best  school  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  no  longer  the  school  of  experience.  Business  administra- 
tion is  a  university  subject.  The  more  progressive  universities  have 
recognized  this  fact  and  have  provided  special  professional  schools 
to  give  training  in  the  sciences  which  underlie  commerce  and  busi- 
ness. As  yet  the  higher  institutions  of  Alabama  have  been  able  to  do 
nothing  in  this  direction.  The  committee  is  convinced  that  a  State 
which  includes  2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
a  State  which  possesses  the  great  commercial  prospects  which  have 
been  indicated,  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  this  field  of  profes- 
sional training. 

Obviously  the  appropriate  place  for  its  development  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  The  ultimate  extent  of  the  undertaking  can  not 
be  determined  without  preliminary  investigation.  Such  investigation 
it  will  be  the  province  of  the  State  council  of  education  to  make.  On 
the  basis  of  its  findings  the  program  of  the  university  can  be  modi- 
fied from  time  to  tilne.  A  modest  and  safe  beginning  can  be  made, 
however,  even  in  advance  of  the  council's  inquiries.  The  committee 
judges  that  the  budgetary  requests  of  the  university  for  the  establish- 
ment of  work  in  commerce  should  receive  favorable  action. 

FORESTRY. 

Even  the  casual  traveler  through  the  State  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  Alabama's  forests  to  the  public 
welfare.  According  to  an  estimate  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  Alabama  is  exceeded  only  by  10  States  with  respect  to  the 
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quantity  and  value  of  its  standing  timber.  The  amount  is  estimated 
at  50  billion  feet.  The  present  value  of  this  standing  timber,  figur- 
ing on  the  conservative  basis  of  $1  per  thousand,  is  $200,000,000. 
The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  places  the  1918  production  of  firewood  at  5,158,000  cords, 
with  a  total  value  of  $13,927,000.  The  United  States  census  report 
for  1919  places  Alabama  third  among  the  States  in  the  quantity  and 
value  of  its  turpentine  and  rosin  products.  The  production  of  these 
commodities  in  1909  was  valued  at  $2,471,999.  From  these  filgures 
it  is  apparent  that  Alabama's  forests  represent  one  of  its  chief 
resources. 

In  view  of  the  economic  importance  of  Alabama's  forests  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  State  has  no  educational  program  to  insure  their 
proper  development  and  conservation  and  a  wise  utilization  of  their 
products.  An  industry  which  means  so  much  to  the  State  deserves 
attention  in  the  State's  educational  scheme.  Not  only  is  it  necessary 
to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  value  of  forests  and  with  the 
principles  governing  their  conservation  and  utilization,  but  provision 
should  be  made  for  investigation  and  for  the  training  of  forestry 
specialists  to  insure  proper  development  of  the  forestry  industry  ajid 
the  industries  relating  to  forestry. 

Except  for  a  two-hour  course  in  farm  forestry  extending  through 
12  weeks,  offered  by  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  higher  institutions 
are  doing  nothing  to  meet  the  needs  in  forestry  training.  On  ac- 
count of  its  close  relationship  with  agriculture,  the  work  logically 
is  a  function  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  State  should  provide 
money  for  this  purpose.  The  amoimt  should  be  sufficient  at  first  to 
establish  a  strong  department  with  at  least  two  full-time  instructors, 
and  later,  as  experience  dictates,  to  establish  a  separate  division 
coordinate  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  institute. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  previous  discussion  of  the  professional  needs  of  Alabama  and 
the  relation  of  the  existing  training  agencies  to  them  has  involved  no 
special  reference  to  sex.  In  several  of  the  callings  and  profesdons 
mentioned,  particularly  teaching,  women  as  well  as  men  engage.  In 
less  degree,  but  increasingly,  it  is  true  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
law.  Thei-e  are  other  activities,  however,  of  which  a  State  educa- 
tional system  must  take  account  that  are  almost  exclusively  the  sphere 
of  women.  The  chief  of  these  are  home  economics,  commercial  and 
secretarial  service,  music,  and  art. 

At  present  practically  all  of  the  training  offered  by  the  State  in 
these  lines  is  centered  at  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute.^ 


^Certain   service   courges   In   home   economics   are  also  given  at   the   University  ef 
Alabama. 
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In  this  institute  the  State  possesses  a  school  which  bears  a  certain 
generic  resemblance  to  other  schools  of  similar  designation  in  other 
States,  but  which  by  reason  of  its  wise  leadership  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  clientele  which  it  serves  is  abnost  unique.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  school  is  a  double  one,  namely,  to  instruct  young 
women  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  home  making,  and  to 
give  training  in  the  various  arts  and  industries  whereby  women  make 
a  living.  It  has  been  unusually  successful  in  accomplishing  both 
ends.  Its  success  has  been  largely  due  to  empirical  methods.  Instead 
of  establishing  a  series  of  traditional  curricula  and  fitting  the  student 
to  these  in  procrustean  fashion,  it  has  studied  the  field  which  it  was 
designed  to  serve  and  has  adapted  its  instruction  to  the  practical 
duties  that  its  graduates  would  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The.tech- 
nical  work,  however,  is  based  upon  a  solid  substratum  of  liberal 
training. 

The  institute  now  gives  courses  of  study  in  home  economics,  com- 
mercial practice,  music,  and  art.  Naturally  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  its  graduates  have  gone  into  teaching,  because  teaching  offers 
the  most  immediate  chance  to  become  self-supporting,  and  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  teachers  of  the  special  subjects  in  which  the  in- 
stitute gives  training.  But  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  have  become  home  makers.  That  this  is  the  case  is,  in  the 
committee's  opinion,  the  most  conclusive  testimony  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  school  has  fulfilled  its  functions. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  has 
been  subjected  to  influences  which  threaten  to  subvert  its  distinctive 
character  and  to  jeopardize  its  future.  The  influences  arise  from 
two  sources.  The  first  is  the  State  requirement  of  college  graduation 
for  the  first-grade  certificate;  the  second  is  the  laige  Federal  grant 
for  the  development  of  home  economics.  Since  1917  the  training  of 
teachers  in  home  economics  provided  for  by  the  Smith-ilughes  funds 
has  been  centered  at  the  Girls'  Technical  Institute.  This  disposition 
of  the  federally  supported  work  in  home  economics  has  been  made 
because  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  has  not  developed  a  de- 
partment of  home  economics.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  reasonable  ar- 
rangement, in  view  of  existing  conditions.  It  has  had  two  conse- 
quences, however,  which  are  unfortunate :  It  has  emphasized,  on  the 
one  hand,  what  may  be  characterized  as  the  normal  school  aspect  of 
the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute.  On  the  other,  it  has  ex- 
erted pressure  on  the  institute  tending  to  change  it  into  a  four-year 
college.  The  continuance  of  the  work  supported  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  funds  is  indeed  dependent  upon  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
stitute into  a  standard  college.    The  pressure  exerted  by  the  Smith- 
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Hughes  requirements  is  reinforced  by  the  State  requirement  men- 
tioned above. 

Now  the  committee  regards  both  of  these  tendencies  as  undear* 
able,  not  only  from  an  institutional,  but  also  from  a  State  point  of 
view.  The  training  of  teachers  ought  to  be  a  secondary  and  inci- 
dental function  of  the  institute.  It  can  not  be  wholly  neglected. 
But  if  the  recommendations  for  the  development  of  the  normal 
schools  are  accepted,  there  will  be  no  need  of  creating  a  specialized 
normal  school  at  Montevallo.  The  conversion  of  the  institute  into 
a  standard  college  would  be  a  genuine  calamity.  It  can  not  be  ac- 
complished without  submerging  the  valuable  aiid  effective  work  by 
which  the  institute  has  won  distinction.  Moreover,  it  would  in- 
evitably introduce  a  new  element  of  competition  into  a  State  £fystem 
of  higher  education  already  sufficiently  complicated  by  competitive 
difficulties. 

The  solution  which  the  committee  proposes  is  the  most  radical  of 
its  recommendations  bearing  on  higher  education.  It  advises  the 
establishment  of  a  well-equipped  division  of  home  economics  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  transfer  to  that  institution  of 
all  the  Smith-Lever  extension  work  in  home  economics  and  the 
Smith-Hughes  work  in.  the  training  of  home  economics  teachers. 
A  necessary  corollary  is  the  provision  of  dormitories  or  adequately 
supervised  residence  houses  for  women  at  Auburn.  In  effect,  then, 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  would  beccMne  what  the  land- 
grant  colleges  of  most  other  States  already  are,  the  professional  col- 
lege for  women  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  mak- 
ing. This  provision,  if  adopted,  would  entail  the  expansion  of  the 
work  of  the  School  of  Agricultural  Education  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  to  cover  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  econ<Mnics. 
It  would  also  reinforce  the  program  of  that  school  for  the  training 
of  rural  life  leaders  of  both  sexes. 

Until  this  development  is  consummated  the  Alabama  Oirls'  Tech- 
nical Institute  will  of  course  remain  the  State's  principal  agency  for 
training  teachers  of  home  economics.  It  should  continue  its  three- 
year  curriculum  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  has  already  recom- 
mended the  recognition  for  high-school  teaching  positions  of  its 
graduates  in  this  subject 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical 
Institute  would  be  to  free  it  for  the  work  which  it  alone  of  existing 
State  institutions  is  qualified  to  perform.  Until  the  population  of 
Alabama  undergoes  essential  changes,  there  will  be  large  need,  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  for  the  kind  of  training  which  the  Ala- 
bama Girls'  Technical  Institute  has  given  with  such  conspicuous 
success.  In  the  committee's  opinion  this  represents  a  higher  mission 
than  joining  the  already  numerous  company  of  four-year  colleges. 
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On  the.  ground  of  present  expense  to  the  State  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  courses  indicated.  The  establishment  of  a 
women's  division  at  Auburn  would  hardly  cost  more  than  the 
thoroughgoing  reorganization  necessary  to  convert  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  into  a  college.  The  faculty  of  the  institute 
is  not  a  collegiate  faculty  in  point  of  training,  nor  is  it  large  enough 
in  numbers  to  offer  the  kind  of  college  education  for  which  the  State 
would  be  willing  to  stand  sponsor.  (See  Ch.  XXI.)  The  scientific 
equipment  of  the  institute  would  also  have  to  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  event  of  the  changing  of  the  school  to  collegiate  status. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  extent  of  the  facilities  which  a  State  needs  for  education  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  is  probably  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  the 
necessary  provisions  for  training  in  any  professional  or  technical 
occupation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  a  State  needs 
sufficient  facilities  of  this  character  to  provide  a  liberal  education 
to  everyone  who  is  mentally  capable  of  profiting  thereby.  Economic 
limitations  begin  to  operate,  however,  long  before  the  zone  of  mental 
limitations  is  reached.  Practically,  therefore,  the  extent  of  a  State's 
needs  in  facilities  for  liberal  education  is  determined  by  the  number 
who  can  make  use  of  them.  Most  States  are  oversupplied  with  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts,  viewing  the  matter  from  a  purely  practical 
standpoint;  i.  e.,  most  States  have  within  their  borders  more  col- 
leges than  can  be  adequately  supported  or  properly  filled  with  stu- 
dents. States  have  generally  accepted  the  obligation  to  furnish  in 
publicly  supported  institutions  liberal  education  to  all  those  who  care 
to  resort  to  such  institutions,  regardless  of  the  existence  of  private 
or  denominational  colleges.  Assuming  this  policy  to  be  sound,  the 
question  to  be  asked  in  any  investigation  of  State  provisions  for 
higher  education  is:  Are  the  facilities  for  higher  liberal  education 
adequate  in  scope  and  in  quality  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  young 
people  who  seek  general  training  under  State  auspices? 

The  State  now  ^maiatains  one  full-fledged  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  namely  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  In  addition,  three  years  of  general  liberal  education  are 
offered  by  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  and  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  offers  a  so-called  general  course  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  equivalent  of  a  liberal  curriculum,  with  a  strong 
scientific  emphasis.  The  enrollment  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  University  of  Alabama  was  for  the  last  academic 
year  568,  or  almost  an  even  two-thirds  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
university.  The  enrollment  in  liberal  arts  at  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Technical  Institute  was  insignificant.  The  enrollment  in  the  general 
course  at  the  Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Institute  was  86. 
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of  a  research  program  has  been  made  is  the  field  of  agricultm^ 
Research  in  agriculture,  as  has  been  stated,  is  supported  lai^y 
by  Federal  funds.  Outside  of  this  the  State  has  made  no  provisioii 
for  research  at  either  of  its  two  principal  higher  institutions. 

Ordinarily  the  amount  and  quality  of  research  done  at  a  State 
institution  is  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  presence  on  the 
faculty  of  men  of  scientific  training  who  are  true  to  their  scholarly 
obligations.  The  scantiness  of  research  work  done  by  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
does  not,  however,  indicate  that  the  scholarly  equipment  of  these 
staffs  is  low.  The  faculty  of  the  imiversity  includes,  indeed,  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  men  of  advanced  academic  training. 
That  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  compares  favorably  in 
point  of  scientific  training  with  the  faculties  of  other  institutions  of 
its  type.  The  failure  of  both  these  groups  to  be  normally  productive 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  they  are  overloaded  with  other 
duties.^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  appropriate  that  in  a  State  where  so  much  that 
is  fundamental  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  higher  education  re- 
mains to  be  done  the  research  projects  undertaken  in  the  near  future 
should  be  intensely  practical.  A  large  proportion  of  them  should 
relate  themselves  directly  to  the  present  industrial  problems  of  the 
State.  The  immediate  industrial  benefit  of  such  research  projects 
as  have  already  been  undertaken  in  the  field  of  agriculture  should 
be  sufficient  earnest  of  the  material  return  that  may  be  expected. 
However,  a  State  university  or  a  State  Gfystem  is  hardly  worthy  the 
name  unless  it  stands  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  inquiry.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  investigations  totally  unrelated  to  material  ad- 
vantages the  results  of  which  have  in  intangible  ways  enriched 
human  living  and  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
prosecution  of  these  must  depend  largely  on  college  and  university 
scholars. 

Research  is  a  costly  enterprise.  Especially  in  the  sciences,  expen- 
sive equipment  is  often  needed.  Always  there  is  involved  the  re- 
lease of  certain  highly  trained  individuals  from  other  duties.  These 
facts  must  be  faced.  But  the  obligation  resting  on  the  higher  edu- 
cational system  to  promote  research  can  not  be  avoided.  It  is  part 
of  the  burden  which  the  State  accepts  when  it  undertakes  to  subsi- 
dize colleges.  The  committee  recommends  therefore  the  development 
of  definite  programs  of  research  by  both  the  university  and  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  inclusion  of  estimates  to 
cover  these  programs  in  their  budgets. 

^  There  are,  of  coarse,  a  few  members  of  both  staffs  who  have  made  notewortliy 
contributions  in  the  field  of  research.  It  Is  the  aggregate  record  of  the  facnltiea  that 
is  hori»  under  diRru»<slon. 
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EXTENSION. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  in  Alabama  during 
the  past  decade  and  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this  phenomenal 
development  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  extension  service  of  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute.  During  this  period,  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  for  a  more  diversified  system  of  farming,  according  to  in- 
formation obtained  through  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "the  cotton  acreage  has  been  reduced  from  3,730,482  acres  to 
2,500,000  acres.  This  means  a  change  from  18  acres  per  farm  to  10 
acres  per  farm  on  an  average.  At  the  same  time  the  com  acreage  has 
increased  from  2,672,968  acres  to  4,636,000  acres,  which  is  an  increase 
from  less  than  10  acres  to  18  acres  per  farm.  The  acreage  in  peanuts 
has  increased  from  100,609  acres  to  747,000  acres  and  the  production 
from  1,573,796  bushels  to  17,470,000  bushels.  Velvet  beans  were  prac- 
tically unknown  in  1909  and  the  present  acreage  is  927,000  acres. 
The  acreage  in  cowpeas  has  increased  from  85,000  to  537,000.  The 
total  hay  and  forage  acreage  in  1909  was  238,656  acres,  or  less  than 
1  acre  per  farm.  In  1908  the  acreage  was  1,596,000,  or  a  trifle  over 
6  acres  per  farm.  The  acreage  in  sugar  cane  has  doubled,  while  the 
amount  of  sirup  made  is  more  than  doubled.  The  acreage  in  sor- 
ghum has  increased  nearly  seven  times,  while  the  production  in  gal- 
lons of  sirup  has  increased  more  than  ten  times.  The  acreage  in 
Irish  potatoes  has  increased  four  times,  while  the  sweet-potato  acre- 
age has  increased  two  and  one-third  times.  The  acreage  in  oats  has 
not  quite  doubled,  while  that  in  wheat  has  increased  more  than  ten 
times.  The  number  of  horses  has  increased  14  per  cent;  the  number 
of  mules  23  per  cent;  the  number  of  milch  cows  26  per  cent,  which 
includes  an  increase  of  40,000  in  the  last  year.  The  number  of  other 
cattle  has  increased  57.6  per  cent,  an  increase  of  almost  100,000  last 
year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  is  75.5  per  cent,  which, 
excepting  for  Mississippi  and  Florida,  is  the  largest  percentage  of 
increase  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  In  1909  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  and  sold  was  704,700,  valued  at  $7,747,000 ;  in  1918  the 
number  slaughtered  and  sold  was  1,405,800,  valued  at  $33,735,000." 

And  yet  the  field  is  barely  scratched.  The  acreage  devoted  to  the 
crops  mentioned  above  represents  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
total  tillable  land  of  the  State.  The  possibilities  for  development 
are  enormous.  These  relate  not  only  to  the  matter  of  agricultural 
production,  but  the  whole  field  of  country  life  abounds  with  opportu- 
nities for  service.  Much  effort  is  still  needed  to  change  public  opin- 
ion toward  farming  as  an  occupation  and  to  place  it  on  a  higher  level 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  Progress  in  this  direction  is 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  making  farming  profitable  for  the 
farmers  who  live  on  small  acres  and  who  depend  mainly  upon  their 
own  labor  and  that  of  their  families.   To  make  such  efforts  profitable 
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necessitates  localization  of  certain  agricultural  interests  and  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  methods. 

The  support  of  the  agricultural  extension  program  in  Alabama  has 
been  fairly  liberal  in  comparison  with  other  Southern  States,  but  the 
conspicuous  weakness  of  the  undertaking  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
salaries  offered  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  best  talent.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  sala- 
ries paid  to  county  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents  in  the 
Southern  States  as  for  Dec^nber,  1917 : 

Tablb  63. — County  affricultural  agenta. 


states. 


ATetage 
salary. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

ICarybmd 

Mississippi 

North  CaroUaa. 

Oklahoma 

Sooth  QtroUna. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


S1,M2.88 
1,635.23 
1,934.28 
1,£05.08 
1,629.87 
1,462.22 
1,940.0ft 
1,853.33 
1,485.14 
1,668.23 
1 , flB9«  35 
1,462.35 
1,739.91 
1,405.56 
1,731.72 


AvafBge. 


1,620.64 


Hi£hest 
salary. 


$2,002.00 
2,449.92 
2,400.00 
2,250.00 
2,000.00 
2,712.00 
2,400.00 
3,000.00 
1,860.00 
2,040.00 
2,800.00 
2,100.00 
4,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,299.92 


Lowest 
salary. 


S0SO.0O 

700.00 

900.00 

1,000.00 

1,020.00 

1,900.00 

1,704.00 

900.00 

540.00 

1,340.00 

1,000.00 

1,020.00 

1,200.00 

391.01 

949.92 


Table  64. — County  home  demonatrution  agenti. 


states. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  OArollna 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Average. 


AretBge 
salary. 


H^Oiest 
s^ary. 


S858. 

949. 
1,142. 

939. 

856. 
1,145. 
1,050. 
1,020. 

868. 
1,065. 

VcW* 

907. 
952. 
796. 
729. 


24 
60 
73 
90 
23 
56 
61 
42 
09 
79 
18 
21 
84 
96 
20 


81,200.00 
1,560.00 
1,801.00 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 
1,320.00 
1,500.00 
1,740.00 
1,370.40 
1,260.00 
1,126.36 
1,792.00 
1,752.00 
1.100.00 
1,200.00 


941.40 


Lowest 

Salary. 


S495.00 
600.00 
600.00 
490.00 
500.00 
900.00 
800.00 
500.00 
280.00 
960.00 
825.00 
450.00 
825.00 
360.00 
115.00 


There  are  many  well  recognized  defects  in  the  social  life  of  the 
farming  people.  This  is  true  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  it 
is  especially  true  in  the  Southern  States.  Uncomfortable  living  con- 
ditions and  the  lack  of  social  opportunities  drive  many  people  from 
the  country  to  the  town.    The  allurements  of  the  city  may  be  greatly 
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diminished  by  reducing  the  contrast  between  the  living  conditions  of 
the  city  and  those  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice requires,  and  the  prospective  result  is  sufficient  to  attract,  the  best 
talent  available — ^men  and  women  with  vision,  ability,  and  ^[itha- 
siasm. 

From  these  figures  it  may  be  seen  that  Alabama  is  neither  among 
tihie  lowest  nor  the  highest  States  in  the  matter  of  salaries  paid  to 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  the  salaries  paid  are  not  high  enough  in  view  of  the  quality 
of  service  demanded.  The  State  should  recognize  the  magnitude  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  undertaking  and  be  prepared  to  support  it 
accordingly.  It  should  assume  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  financial  support.  The  State  can  not  afford  to 
neglect  the  support  of  a  program  which  means  so  much  to  its  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  to  the  social  welfare  of  all  its  citizens. 

Aside  from  financial  support,  the  extension  program  needs  careful 
organization  and  administration.  As  suggested  in  Chapter  XXI, 
the  program  is  large  enough  to  demand  tiie  undivided  attention  of 
the  director  of  the  division.  The  necessity  for  assigning  the  full  time 
of  an  administrative  officer  to  the  extension  service  will  be  the  more 
imperative  if  the  scope  of  the  work  is  extended  to  include  all  lines  of 
effort  represented  within  the  scope  of  the  institution,  including  the 
various  phases  of  engineering  which  will  comprehend  activities  con- 
nected with  the  social  conditions  of  industrial  workers.  The  unde- 
sirability  of  the  present  arrangement  is  reflected  in  a  general  feeling 
of  imrest  among  extension  workers.  There  is  a  feeling  also  that 
while  very  effective  work  is  being  done  in  several  lines,  the  program 
as  a  whole  is  not  well  coordinated.  The  workers  in  one  department 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  other  departments.  They  express 
the  desire  for  more  frequent  general  and  individual  conferences  with 
the  director. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  general  uni- 
versity extension  service  contemplated  by  the  University  of  Alabama. 
The  amount  of  money  recommended  in  its  budget  is  insufficient  to  do 
very  much.  However,  it  may  be  all  that  the  University  can  hope  to 
secure  at  this  time,  and  it  is  better  to  make  a  beginning  so  as  to 
demonstrate  sufficiently  to  the  people  of  Alabama  the  value  of  exten- 
sion work  possible  through  their  university.  In  time  the  extension 
division  at  the  university  should  have  a  large  number  of  practical 
courses  in  engineering  and  commercial  subjects,  as  important  to  the 
industrial  life  of  the  State  of  Alabama  as  agricultural  extension  is 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.    It  is  equally  important 
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that  the  extension  work  of  the  University  of  Alabama  contribute  in- 
formation and  training  in  the  cultural  subjects  and  social  sciences. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  NEGROES. 

The  touchstone  of  the  State's  needs  should  be  applied  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  higher  education  of  negroes.  The  application  of  it  would, 
in  the  committee's  opinion,  reveal  certain  striking  facts.  It  would 
show  first  of  all  that  there  is  within  the  confines  of  the  State  a  segre- 
gated social  group  numbering  1,023,231.  Its  members  live  a  life  in 
many  ways  distinct  from  that  of  the  whites.  They  have  practically  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  The  point  of  contact  is  chiefly  in  the  domain 
of  labor  and  business,  using  these  words  in  their  broadest  sense.  Even 
in  these  domains  the  contacts  are  limited.  Under  these  limitations 
the  colored  group  commands  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  the  specially  trained  whites.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama is  therefore  in  a  sense  two  States,  the  geographical  boundariea 
of  which  coincide.  There  is  the  white  State  of  Alabama,  a  com- 
munity of  1,356,374  inhabitants,  and  the  colored  State  of  Alabama, 
with  a  population  of  1,023,231. 

Attempt  has  been  made  to  summarize  the  higher  educational  needs 
of  the  first  of  these.  What  of  the  other?  The  committee  assumes 
that  the  colored  population  is  in  tutelage.  To  promote  its  develop- 
ment the  State  maintains  inadequate  elementary  schools  and  makes 
very  limited  provision  for  normal  training.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  the  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the  colored  race  is  being 
gradually  raised.  There  is  evolving  a  vast  community  (a  community 
larger,  for  example,  than  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  the.  State  of  Minnesota),  with  fundamental  interests  not 
essentially  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  white  community.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  such  a  community  needs  enlightened  leadership.  By 
reason  of  its  segregation  from  the  white  community,  this  leadership 
must  come  from  within  the  colored  race  itself.  Elementary  consid- 
erations of  public  interest  demand  that  provision  be  made  to  train 
competent  colored  leaders. 

What  are  the  present  provisions  for  the  training  of  colored 
leaders?  Aside  from  the  limited  provision  for  normal  training  the 
State  assumes  a  partial  responsibility  for  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  for  Negroes.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  of  this 
institution — ^indeed  all  of  it  that  is  above  secondary  grade — ^is  also 
in  the  field  of  teacher-training.  At  the  present  time  the  State  main- 
tains no  agency  in  which  qualified  members  of  the  colored  race  can 
secure  collegiate  training  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  or  in 
liberal  arts. 
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The  most  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  students  of  Negro  education 
agree  that  the  best  interests  of  the  race  demand  the  development 
first  of  all  of  facilities  for  training  in  productive  activity.  Not  until 
a  majority  of  the  race  is  economically  efficient  is  it  desirable  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  many  institutions  devoted  to  higher 
liberal  training.  For  a  State  which  supports  neither  technical  col- 
leges nor  liberal  colleges  for  Negroes  obviously  the  provision  for 
technical  education  should  be  made  first. 

Now  the  State  of  Alabama  is  under  an  obligation  more  compelling 
even  than  that  of  self-interest  to  provide  for  the  higher  technical 
training  of  its  colored  citizens.  It  is  under  a  moral  obligation.  It 
has  accepted  the  Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  the  land-grant 
colleges,  and  in  so  doing  has  pledged  itself  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  these  funds  are  granted.  It  has  divided  the  funds,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  Southern  States,  and  has  assigned  that  portion  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  to  which  the 
college  is  entitled  on  the  ground  of  the  ratio  of  colored  to  white  in 
the  total  population.  But  it  has  not  carried  out  the  implied  terms 
of  the  contract.  The  State's  treatment  of  its  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  for  whites  has  been  parsimonious  enough ;  neverthe- 
less, it  has  enabkd  that  institution  to  meet  the  Federal  requirements. 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  has  received 
but  $4,000  a  year  from  the  State  since  1885.  No  special  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  to  it.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  to  meet  the  growth  in  enrollment  and  the  advancing 
cost  of  maintenance.  There  have  been  two  results  highly  discredit- 
able to  the  'State,  results  for  which  the  officeis  of  the  institution 
are  in  no  wise  to  blame :  The  college  has  been  obliged  to  violate  the 
regulations  governing  the  expenditure  of  the  Morrill  funds,  and  it 
has  run  into  debt.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  treated  the  viola- 
tions of  its  regulations  with  the  utmost  leniency,  realisdng  the  in- 
superable difficulties  which  the  institution  has  had  to  face  and  be* 
lieving  that  the  continuance  of  the  college  was  more  important  than 
exact  conformity  to  the  general  requirements.  The  time  is  at 
hand,  however,  when  the  bureau  can  no  longer  continue  this  policy. 
The  failure  of  the  bureau  to  certify  the  college  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  force  it  to  close  its  doors. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  is  not  now 
a  collegiate  institution.  It  could  not  advantageously  become  one  in 
the  near  future.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  develop- 
ment  of  it  into  a  genuine  college  should  be  a  matter  of  very  gradual 
growth.  Not  until  it  can  provide  for  the  sound  training  in  practical 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  all  those  who  choose  to  resort 
to  it,  should  the  addition  of  technical  courses  of  collegiate  grade  be 
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considered.  The  committee  believes  that  the  institution  should  be 
encouraged  and  enabled  to  develop  along  lines  similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  This  en- 
tails large  provisions  for  farm  training  and  trade  training.  A  re- 
spectable beginning  could  hardly  be  made  for  less  money  than  is 
asked  for  in  the  present  budget  of  the  institution. 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  predicated  upon  the  self-evident  needs 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  for  various  types  of  higher  education. 
The  determination  of  the  future  educational  policy  of  the  State 
should  rest  upon  a  careful  and  continuous  study  of  these  needs.  In 
the  past  the  development  of  higher  education,  not  only  in  Alabama, 
but  more  or  less  throughout  the  country,  has  not  been  based  upon 
such  study.  It  has  proceeded  largely  by  guesswork.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  State  in  a  unified  and  economical  program  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  institutional  ambitions  and  to  political  pressures  wholly 
unrelated  to  education.  Both  of  these  distorting  and  costly  influences 
can  be  eliminated.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  device  will  serve  the 
purpose. 

The  committee  has  already  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
State  council  of  education  composed  of  two  members  of  the  State 
board  of  education  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, one  member  of  the  governing  board  of  each  of  the  three  higher 
institutions  for  whites,  and  the  president  of  each  of  these  institutions. 
The  council's  major  task  would  be  the  coordination  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  State.  Coordination  must  rest  upon  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  ends  to  be  sought.  The  State  council  should  therefore  be 
required  by  law  to  investigate  the  major  fields  of  productive  activity 
and  to  report  on  both  the  numbers  of  workers  required  in  each  field 
and  the  kinds  of  training  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  several  tasks. 
Such  information  would  enable  the  schools  within  limits  to  direct  the 
flow  of  students  to  the  vocations  with  the  largest  opportunities  and 
to  adapt  training  progressively  to  the  specific  demands  of  each  call- 
ing. Probably  the  first  of  the  council's  investigations  should  be  in 
those  unexplored  fields  of  professional  practice  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter. 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings  the  council  would  be  in  a  position  to 
allocate  wisely  among  the  existing  agencies  the  different  portions  of 
the  task  of  training  in  harmony  with  their  legally  prescribed  limita- 
tions and  the  division  of  the  educational  field  among  them.  It  should 
be  empowered  to  do  so. 

The  experiences  of  the  war  have  furnished  a  new  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  the  cooperation  of  nonofficial  civic  agencies  in 
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determining  State  and  National  policies  in  whatever  field.  The  com- 
mittee  therefore  suggests  that  there  be  associated  with  the  State  coun- 
cil of  education  two  advisory  boards ;  one  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  central  State  bodies  representing  agriculture,  commerce,  trans- 
portation,  manufacturing,  and  labor;  the  other  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  educational  interests  such  as  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, the  State  Association  of  Colleges,  etc.  The  advisory  board  rep- 
resenting productive  interests  would  assist  in  determining  the  se- 
quence and  range  of  the  council's  investigations  and  would  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  the  industries.  The  educational  advisory  board  would 
aid  in  devising  methods  of  instruction  and  in  interpreting  to  the 
schools  the  purposes  underlying  the  work  of  the  council 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 


I.  GOVERNMENT. 

Form,  anA  cJiaracter  of  governing  hoards. — ^In  common  with  many 
of  the  earlier  settled  States  Alabama  has  provided  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  more  than  one  institution.  The  three  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  this  State  were  established  at  different  times  and  were 
placed  under  separate  boards  of  control.  The  board  in  each  case 
includes  the  governor  and  the  State  superintendent  of  education  as 
ex-officio  members  and  a  representative  from  each  of  the  10  congres- 
sional districts.  The  boards  of  the  university  and  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  have  an  additional  member  from  the  district  in  which  each 
is  located,  making  a  total  of  13  members.  The  board  of  the  Girls' 
Technical  Institute  comprises  two  additional  members  from  the  State 
at  large,  making  a  total  of  14  members.  The  members  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  boards  hold  office  for  12 
years,  while  those  of  the  Girls'  Technical  Institute  hold  office  for 
8  years. 

The  appointments  of  the  several  boards  are  made  in  such  manner 
as  to  provide  for  a  continuation  in  service  of  a  majority  of  the 
members.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  Girls^  Technical  Institute,  as 
explained  elsewhere,  this  does  not  always  hold  true.  The  members 
of  the  university  board  are  nominated  by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  board,  while  those  of  the  other  two  institutions  are  nominated 
by  the  governor.  The  nominations  in  all  three  cases  are  contingent 
upon  the  approval  of  the  senate  at  the  first  succeeding  session  of  the 
legislature,  but  the  nominees  serve  from  the  date  of  nomination. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  university 
board  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  boards.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  a  board  appointed  by  the  governor  is  more  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  people,  but  in  Alabama  there  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  objection  to  the  self-appointed  board.  In  this  case 
it  is  claimed  that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  fairly  well  safe- 
guarded by  the  provision  that  the  nominations  must  be  approved  by 
the  senate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  self- 
appointed  board  is  able  either  to  maintain  or  to  change  policies  of 
administration  by  the  selection  of  men  of  known  opinions. 
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Both  in  the  institutions  affected  and  throughout  the  State  there 
seems  to  be  complete  satisfaction  with  the  governor-appointed  boards. 
The  appointees,  during  recent  years,  have  been  men  of  good  standing 
and  generally  have  performed  their  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  In  most  States  trustees  of  State  universities  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Of  the  43  State  universities  of  the  country, 
85  are  appointed — 31  by  the  governor,  8  by  the  legislature,  and  1  by 
the  State  board  of  education.  Five  are  elected  by  the  people  and 
three  are  self -perpetuated.  Besides  that  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama the  self -perpetuating  boards  are  those  of  the  State  university 
of  New  Jersey  (Rutgers)  and  Cornell  University.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  interests  of  the  people  are  safeguarded  by  special  provisions. 
In  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  a  State  board  of  visitors,  appointed  by 
the  governor,  is  provided.  The  board  of  Cornell  comprises  40  mem- 
bers, only  15  of  whom  are  self -perpetuating.  Of  the  remainder,  5 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  10  by  the  alunmi,  1  by  the  State 
grange,  1  by  bequest,  and  8  are  exofficio  members. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  University  of  Alabama  stands  practically 
alone  among  State  universities  in  the  method  by  which  its  board  of 
control  is  provided.  The  concensus  of  opinion  both  within  the  State 
and  throughout  the  country  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  governor- 
appointed  board  and  in  view  of  the  general  approval  of  the  principle 
as  applied  to  the  other  Alabama  St^te  boards,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  questioning  its  adaptability  to  the  imiversity. 

The  following  table  shows  from  the  standpoint  of  occupation  the 
composition  of  each  board  and  of  the  all  three  boards  combined.  The 
exofficio  members  are  not  included : 

Table  65. — Occupation  of  board  members. 


Oocapatlon. 

;  *fi 

Poly. 

technfc; 

Institute. 

Girls' 
Technical 
Institute. 

COB- 

bliied 
boardi. 

iVmlH»r .....  r .... . 

1 

1 

.   *     1 

2 

Engineer 

Farmer 

2 

i* 

1 
3 

Housewife 

Lawyer 

18 
1 

18 

ao 

ICanufactnrer 

Merchant , ....,.......,.,, 

Physician 

1 
1 

Pul>ilc  sery  ice 

1  One  of  this  number  operates  a  taim. 

Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  34  appointed  members  con- 
stituting the  three  boards,  20  are  drawn  from  the  legal  profession 
and  only  14  from  all  other  occupations.  In  connection  with  the  com- 
position of  these  boards  the  objection  has  been  raised  to  such  a  strong 
preponderance  of  lawyers  and  such  a  meager  representation  of  the 
dominent  interests  of  the  State.    It  is  rather  remarkable  that  more 
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farmers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  have  not  been  selected,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  weakness.  It  is  an  indication,  how- 
ever, that  men  with  political  aspirations  have  been  selected  rather 
than  those  who  may  be  better  qualified  but  who  must  be  urged  to 
accept  public  offices.  In  the  nomination  of  men  for  representation 
upon  boards  of  control,  the  representation  of  special  interests  or 
classes  is  not  the  chief  consideration,  but  rather  to  select  men  with 
breadth  of  vision  and  with  deep  public  spirit.  The  evidence  collected 
shows  that  in  general  men  of  this  type  have  been  selected  during 
recent  years.  Lack  of  interest  manifested  by  nonattendance  at  meet- 
ings is  the  most  serious  charge  that  may  be  laid  against  the  members 
comprising  the  boards  of  the  past  few  years  and  this  charge  must 
be  restricted  to  a  small  proportion. 

Although  the  three  higher  institutions  admit  women,  the  appoint- 
ment this  year  of  women  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  marks  the  first  case  in  which  a  woman  has 
been  selected  for  any  of  the  boards.  It  would  seem  that  the  board 
of  each  institution  where  women  are  enrolled  should  include  at 
least  one  woman. 

In  size  the  Alabama  boards  are  larger  than  the  average  and  some- 
what larger  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  appropriate  size 
from  the  standpoint  of  expenditious  legislation.  The  number  of 
members  comprising  each  board,  however,  is  not  objectionally  large 
and  for  Alabama  is  to  some  extent  an  advantage  in  that  all  sections 
of  the  State  may  be  represented. 

The  committee  commends  Alabama's  practice  in  appointing  its 
board  members  on  a  fractional  basis.  This  practice  generally  renders 
it  difficult  for  any  administration  to  appoint  a  controlling  fraction. 
In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  however,  the 
practice  is  to  appoint  one-half  of  the  board  at  alternating  sessions  of 
the  legislature.  This  frequently  enables  the  administration  in  power 
to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  members.  Of  the  present  board  7  out  of 
the  12  appointed  members  were  nominated  by  the  present  governor. 

The  committee  commends  also  Alabama's  pra<:!tice  of  appointing 
members  for  long  terms.  Such  practice  lends  dignity  to  the  office,  re- 
sulting generally  in  attracting  better  men  to  fill  vacancies.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  committee,  however,  that  the  board  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  should  be  appointed  for  12  years  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  two  boards. 

The  committee  commends  also  the  practice  of  remunerating  mem- 
bers only  for  expenses  incurred  upon  attendance  at  meetings.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  better  type  of  board  member  generally  may 
be  obtained  on  a  gratutitoiis  basis  than  when  the  position  carries  a 
salary.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  salaries  usually  offered  are 
not  adequate  to  attract  the  men  and  women  who  should  be  appointed. 

llftSOl*— 19 ^28 
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Powers  and  duties  of  hoaards  of  control. — ^The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  boards  of  the  university,  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Girls' 
Technical  Institute  are  described  in  articles  21,  24,  and  25,  respec- 
tively, of  chapter  41  of  the  Code  of  1907.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

1.  The  State  University. 

(a)  (Section  1869.)  "To  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the 
Ck)ngres8  of  the  United  States  in  the  grant  of  lands  by  the  act  of  April  20, 181& 
and  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1810,  to  this  State,  to  be  by  it  held  and  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  a  seminary  of  learning." 

(&)  (Section  1870.)  General  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  such  corpora 
tion. 

(c)  (Section  1871.)    Power  of  holding  and  disposing  of  property. 

(d)  (Section  1875.)  To  organize  the  university  by  the  appointment  of  in- 
structors and  officers;  and  to  fix  their  salaries  and  to  increase  and  reduce  the 
same. 

(e)  To  institute,  regulate,  alter  or  modify  the  government  of  the  institution, 
(n  To  prescribe  courses  of  instruction,  rates  of  tuition,  price  of  board,  and 

regulate  the  necessary  expenses  of  students. 

iff)  To  confer  such  academic  and  honorary  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred 
by  literary  institutions. 

(h)  To  delegate  powers  to  faculty. 

(i)  (Section  1876.)    To  elect  by  secret  ballot  board  members  to  fill  vacandea 

(/)    (Section  1878.)     Shall  meet  at  least  once  In  each  year. 

(k)  (Section  1879.)    Proceedings  must  be  recorded. 

(I)  (Section  1880.)  Shall  make  a  full  report  of  transactions  at  each  meeting 
of  the  legislature. 

(m)  (Section  1886.)  May  sell,  lease,  or  make  other  dL5^)osition  of  lands* 
selected  under  act  of  Congress  of  April  28, 1884. 

(n)  (Sections  1887  and  1888.)  May  create  an  executive  committee  of  board 
members  upon  which  may  be  conferred  full  power  in  the  leasing,  selling,  or 
conveying  of  university  lands. 

2.  The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board 
of  this  institution  are  similar  to  those  of  the  university  board,  differing  mainly 
in  the  following  particulars : 

(a)  It  is  charged  with  the  duty  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
act  of  1862  Instead  of  those  of  1818  and  1810. 

(b)  It  is  empowered  to  confer,  such  academic  and  honorary  degrees  as  are 
usually  conferred  by  Institutions  of  similar  character. 

(c)  The  board  is  not  given  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board  itself. 
id)  No  power  is  specifically  indicated  for  the  disposition  of  property,  for 

the  delegation  of  authority  to  faculty,  nor  for  the  creation  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee with  the  full  authority  of  the  board,  but  in  a  blanket  provision  the 
board  may  do  whatever  else  they  may  deem  best  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  institute. 

8.  The  Alabama  Qirls*  Technical  Institute.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board  of  this  institution  are  somewhat  different  from  those  bestowed  upfn 
the  boards  of  the  other  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

(a)  (Sections  1012  and  1013.)  General  corporate  powers. 

(b)  (Section  1014.)  To  provide  for  Instruction  In  the  liberal  arts  and  sd- 
ences;  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  following  academic  d^MLrtments: 
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(1)  English,  (2)  mathematics,  (8)  history  and  political  economy,  (4)  psy- 
chology and  education,  (5)  ancient  languages,  (6)  modern  languages,  (7) 
chemistry  and  geology;  (8)  physics  and  astronomy,  (9)  biology — botany, 
floriculture,  and  horticulture;  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
following  Industrial  departments:  (1)  art — drawing,  painting,  and  designing; 

(2)  Tocal  music;  (8)  instrumental  music;  (4)  commercial  bookkeeping,  sten- 
ography, typewriting,  telegraphy;  (5)  domestic  art;  (6)  domestic  economy; 
(7)  dairying;  (8)  physical  culture ;  (9)  manual  training. 

(c)  (Section  1915.)  To  confer  regular  and  honorary  degrees  and  to  grant 
diplomas  or  certificates. 

id)  (Section  1916.)  Shall  elect  a  president  with  specific  qualifications  and 
fix  the  salary  of  the  office. 

(e)  (Section  1917.)  Shall  establish  such  additional  departments  in  the 
school  as  they  deem  necessary  and  proper  and  fix  the  salary  or  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  professors,  directors,  and  instructors  therein.  Officers  of 
instruction  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  upon  nomination  of  the  president 
of  the  institute.    ' 

(/)  (Section  1918.)  Shall  elect  a  secretary  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  such  officer. 

iff)   (Section  1919.)  Shall  elect  a  treasurer  and  fix  compoisation. 

(h)  (Section  1920.)  Power  to  remove  treasurer  in  case  the  institutional 
funds  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  appoint  a  temporary  custodian. 

ii)    (Section  1928.)  Power  to  condemn  property  needed  by  the  Institute. 

ij)  (Section  1980.)  Upon  the  approval  of  the  governor,  may  sell  or  convey 
lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  use  of  the  institute. 

These  prescriptions  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governing 
boards  are  not  radically  different  from  those  of  boards  of  higher  in- 
stitutions in  many  other  States,  and  have  resulted  in  little  or  no  con- 
fusion, at  least  during  recent  years.  The  chief  deficiencies  of  these 
prescriptions  are  found  in  the  failure  to  restrict  the  powers  and 
duties  rather  than  to  broaden  their  scope.  For  example,  practically 
unlimited  power  in  the  establishment  of  departments  is  conveyed 
by  the  failure  to  restrict  the  scope  of  each  institution.  The  only  re- 
striction on  the  board  of  the  university  in  this  respect  is  found  under 
"  g,"  which  gives  the  power  to  confer  such  academic  and  honorary 
degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  literary  institutions.  The  term 
"  literary  institutions  ^  is  not  defined  and  the  board  has  not  limited 
the  institution  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  for  literary  achievement. 

With  regard  to  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  the  board 
is  given  definite  powers  concerning  the  scope  of  the  instruction.  This 
definition  of  the  scope,  however,  loses  some  of  its  force  in  a  later 
provision  authorizing  the  board  to  ^^  establish  such  additional  de- 
partments in  the  school  as  they  deem  necessary  and  proper.'' 

In  the  prescribed  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  the  only  suggestion  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
institution  is  that  contained  in  the  article  of  incorporation  (section 
1899,  of  the  Code  of  1907)  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  board  of  trustees  "  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  grant  of  lands  by  the  act  of 
July  2,  1862.''  Such  act  provides  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  donated  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  constitute  a  per- 
petual fund  the  interest  from  which  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
State  '^to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance''  of  a  college, 
"where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  that 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  act  has  been  fairly  interpreted  and 
executed.  The  institute,  in  1884,  ceased  to  offer  a  curriculum  lead- 
ing to  the  A.  B.  degree.  It  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to 
offer  a  "  general  course  "  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  This  cur- 
riculum constitutes  a  combination  of  general  service  courses  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Latin,  are  required  in  the  technical 
curricula  offered  to  agricultural  and  engineering  students.  Latin 
is  required  of  pharmacy  students.  This  curriculum,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  incidental  item  in  the  institution's  program  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  premedical  curriculum  recently  offered.  The 
latter,  however,  has  a  definite  aim  and  since  it  duplicates  the  work 
of  the  university  may  be  regarded  as  a  radical  departure  from  the 
institution's  long-established  policy. 

Furthermore,  tliere  is  little  in  these  prescriptions  that  limits  the 
functions  of  the  several  boards.  Aside  from  certain  unusual  or 
specified  functions,  the  sphere  of  a  governing  board  generally  is 
limited,  either  by  legislative  action  or  agreement,  to  three  main 
activities;  namely,  (1)  The  determination  of  the  general  policies 
of  the  institution  under  its  control,  in  consultation  with  the  executive 
officers;  (2)  the  appropriation  of  moneys,  or  the  approval  of  the 
allotments  made  by  public  appropriating  bodies;  and  (3)  the  ap- 
pointment of  institutional  employees  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
institutional  executive  officers.  From  the  information  at  hand  it 
is  apparent  that  the  governing  boards  in  question  have  generally 
acted  in  harmony  with  these  principles. 

Centralized  control, — While  many  States  probably  have  profited 
from  the  promotion  of  higher  education  through  a  single  institu- 
tion, the  practice  has  not  always  proved  satisfactory,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  neighboring  States,  Alabama  has  prof- 
ited from  maintaining  at  least  two  distinct  institutions  of  higher 
learning — ^the  State  University  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  In 
the  years  following  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  flie 
establishment  of  the  older  colleges  under  its  provisions,  agricultur&l 
education,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  industrial  education,  were  rela- 
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tively  unpopular  and  there  was  little  available  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  courses  of  study.  Furthermore,  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  the  higher  professions 
resulted  in  the  swelling  of  the  enrollments  and  consequently  in 
greatly  increasing  the  operating  expenses.  Under  such  conditions 
the  funds  for  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  in  States  where 
the  land-grant  college  was  associated  with  the  university,  were  often 
more  or  less  submerged  in  the  general  funds  of  the  university. 

In  some  States  the  land-grant  college  has  been  completely  de- 
tached from  the  university  after  a  period  of  combined  administra- 
tion. In  Georgia  the  separation  was  not  so  complete,  but  it  was 
found  desirable  to  place  the  land-grant  college  under  a  board  which, 
although  subordinate  to  the  university  board,  is  quite  distinct  in  ad- 
ministrative control. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  a  general  way  how  the  several 
States  have  organized  their  higher  education : 

(1)  States  having  all  higher  education  consolidated  in  a  single 
university,  comprehending  all  departments  provided  in  the  State, 
with  centralized  administration  and  under  a  single  board  of  control : 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

(2)  States  having  a  single  college  (commonly  a  land-grant  col- 
lege for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  and  not  providing  other 
forms  of  higher  education  in  a  State  institution :  ^  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  States  having  two  State  institutions  (unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated a  State  university  and  a  land-grant  college  for  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts) :  Alabama,  Florida  (State  University,  State  Col- 
lege for  Women),  Indiana  (Indiana  University,  Purdue  University), 
Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington. 

(4)  States  having  three  or  more  State  institutions:  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia. 

Thus  it  appears  that  25  States  provide  in  one  institution  whatever 
higher  education  is  afforded;  10  States  maintain  two  separate  insti- 
tutions, and  18  States  maintain  three  or  more  higher  institutions. 
Eight  of  the  States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions,  Florida, 
Georgia,^  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 

^  A  number  of  States  partially  support  higher  education  In  one  or  more  Institutions 
oTer  which  they  have  no  control.  Such  institutions  are  not  regarded  here  as  State 
InBtltutions. 

*  The  University  of  Georgia  comprises  several  quite  Independent  units,  each  with  a 
difttlnct  board,  but  all  are  subordinate  to  the  university  board. 
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South  Dakota  have  consolidated  higher  education  under  a  centralized 
board  of  control. 

While  conditions  existing  in  Alabama  during  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  institutions  probably  justified  the  promotion  of 
higher  education  in  three  distinct  institutions,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  either  from  the  viewpoints  of  economy  or  efficiency,  such  an 
arrangement  should  be  continued.  However,  the  experience  of  other 
States  shows  tha^  on  account  of  regional  pride  and  attachment  the 
abandonment  or  the  removal  of  a  long-established  institution  is  al- 
most impossible.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  that  the  fields  of 
the  several  institutions  be  so  defined  and  restricted  as  to  prevent 
wasteful  duplication. 

Assuming  that  the  three  higher  institutions  are  to  be  maintained^ 
the  chief  problems  in  higher  education  from  the  viewpoint  of  ad- 
ministrative control  are  the  following: 

1.  What  provision  can  be  made  to  insure  proper  development  in 
all  needed  branches  of  higher  education  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  wasteful  duplication  and  unjustifiable  expansion! 

2.  How  may  the  three  institutions  be  administered  so  as  to  pre- 
vent sectional  and  institutional  competition  for  students  and  financial 
support? 

3.  How  may  the  work  of  the  higher  institutions  be  coordinated 
with  that  of  the  public  school  system  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  all  three  of  these  problems  turns 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  programs  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  as  a  single  program.  This  point  of  view  has  already  been 
emphasized  in  Chapter  XX.  In  that  chapter  and  in  Chapter  IT 
the  creation  of  a  State  council  of  education  has  been  reconunended 
and  certain  of  its  functions  discussed.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  it  should  here  be  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
council  is  expected  to  make  recommendations  to  its  constituent 
boards  concerning  all  matters  affecting  two  or  more  institutions  or 
affecting  the  relations  of.  the  higher  institutions  with  the  public 
school  system  in  general.  Matters  of  policy  may  originate  either 
with  the  separate  boards  or  with  the  council,  but  in  general  such  mat- 
ter would  originate  with  the  separate  boards. 

II.  INTERNAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  University, — The  university  comprises  five  coordinate  major 
divisions,  as  follows:  College  of  arts  and  science,  college  of  engi- 
neering, school  of  education,  school  of  law,  and  school  of  medicine. 
The  dean  in  charge  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  responsible  to  the 
dean  of  the  university  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  president  of 
the  university.    All  deans,  however,  report  directly  to  the  president 
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concerning  financial  matters  relating  to  their  respective  divisions. 
Two  other  administrative  officers — the  treasurer  and  the  dean  of 
women — ^report  directly  to  the  president.  The  librarian  and  the 
director  of  the  museum  are  directly  responsible  to  the  dean.  The 
administrative  relationships  differ  from  those  in  some  State  univer- 
sities in  that  the  deans  of  the  several  divisions  have  no  direct  ad- 
ministrative relationship  with  the  president.  Such  an  arrangement 
relieves  the  president  of  much  administrative  detail  and  enables  him 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  larger  problems  of  the  university. 

The  dean  of  women  acts  largely  as  an  advisor  and  as  an  officer  of 
discipline. 

The  present  treasurer  serves  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  institu- 
tion and  gives  some  instruction  in  engineering.  Since  all  financial 
matters  must  pass  through  the  office  of  either  the  dean  of  the  uni- 
versity  or  the  president,  the  several  divisions  and  departments  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  treasurer's  office. 

The  functions  of  the  deans  of  the  several  divisions  are  similar  to 
those  of  deans  in  other  State  universities.  The  dean  of  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  is  also  dean  of  the  university  and  serves  as  head 
of  the  department  of  English.  In  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of 
these  positions  he  is  responsible  for  the  registration  and  classification 
of  students  in  all  divisions. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  education,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
dean,  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  high  schools  and  serves  as 
professor  of  education  and  director  of  the  summer  school.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act. 

The  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  serves  also  as  head  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine,  who  maintains  a  private  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  Mobile,  serves  also  as  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the  department  of  pharmacy  which  is 
associated  with  the  school  of  medicine. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  law,  likewise,  serves  as  professor  of  law. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  university  is  the  university  faculty 
comprising  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors, 
and  instructors.  The  institution  has  provided  for  an  advisory  coun- 
cil comprising  seven  faculty  members.  This  body  ^  designed  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  importance  that  arise  from  time  to  time  between 
faculty  meetings  *  *  *  .  No  action,  however,  is  taken  by  the 
council  that  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  faculty." 

Faculty  committees  are  provided  for  matters  concerning  (a)  ad- 
mission, (b)  instruction  (a  separate  committee  for  each  division), 
(c)  library,  (d)  athletics,  {e)  student  publications,  (/)  university 
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publications,  (g)  student  organizations,  {h)  affiliated  schools,  (i) 
recommendation  of  teachers,  (j)  graduate  study,  and  (k)  exam- 
inations. 

The  Alabama  Geological  Survey,  although  not  organically  con- 
nected with  it,  is  closely  related  to  the  university.  The  director  of 
the  survey  is  emeritus  professor  of  geology  and  director  of  the  uni- 
versity museum. 

Ttie  Polytechnic  Institute, — The  institute  as  now  organized  com- 
prises seven  major  divisions  as  follow:  (1)  College  of  agricultural 
sciences,  (2)  college  of  engineering  and  mines,  (3)  college  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  and  surgery,  (4)  academic  departments,  (5)  summer 
school,  (6)  agricultural  extension  service,  (7)  agricultural  experiment 
station.  Each  of  the  first  four  divisions  is  in  charge  of  a  dean  and 
each  of  the  latter  three  is  in  charge  of  a  director.  The  deans  and 
directors  are  directly  responsible  to  the  president.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  divisions,  there  is  a  group  of  separate  depart- 
ments including  education,  physical  training,  and  library,  the  heads 
of  which  are  also  directly  responsible  to  the  president.  Among  the 
departments  of  the  college  of  agricultural  sciences  is  the  department 
of  pharmacy. 

The  functions  of  the  office  of  dean  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  such  an  office  in  most  institutions  and  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  office  is  more  limited  than  is  usually  the  case.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  "  General  Regulations  "  of  the  institu- 
tion will  show  the  tendency  to  handle  in  the  office  of  the  president 
many  matters  that  are  generally  handled  in  the  offices  of  the  respec- 
tive deans : 

Section  37.  If  a  student  repeatedly  absents  himself  from  recitations,  whether 
on  account  of  sickness,  or  other  cause,  or  manifests  a  continued  want  of  appli- 
cation or  capacity,  the  Instructor  will  promptly  submit  the  matter  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

Section  54.  Excuses  must  be  made  to  the  president  at  the  first  office  hour, 
either  orally  or  In  -writing,  as  he  may  require. 

Section  62.  Students  compelled  to  be  absent  from  any  recitation  shaU  apfdy 
for  leave  to  the  professor ;  to  leave  the  college,  to  the  president ;  to  be  excused 
from  military  duty,  to  the  commandant 

Furthermore  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  divisions  are 
not  well  marked.  The  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  aca- 
demic departments,  for  example,  have  never  been  defined  and  seem 
to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Considerable  confusion  and  loss  of  initiative  have  resulted  from  this 
loose  scheme  of  organization. 

The  dean  of  agricultural  sciences  serves  also  as  professor  of  gen- 
eral and  agricultural  chemistry  and  as  State  chemist  in  charge  of  the 
analysis  of  fertilizers,  oils,  feeds,  etc.    The  dean  of  the  college  of  en- 
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gineering  and  mines  is  also  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  and 
director  of  the  laboratories  for  the  testing  of  fuels,  gases,  and  lubri- 
cants. The  dean  of  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 
is  also  professor  of  physiology  and  veterinary  science  and  State  vet- 
erinarian in  charge  of  hog-cholera  control.  The  dean  of  the  academic 
departments  serves  also  as  professor  of  history  and  Latin  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  classification  of  students  in  all  divisions. 

The  director  of  the  summer  school  is  also  head  of  the  department 
of  education,  which,  in  the  catalogue,  is  listed  as  the  '^  school  of  agri- 
cultural education''  and  which  is  distinct  from  the  other  adminis- 
trative divisions. 

The  director  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  serves  also  as 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  agronomy. 

In  business  or  financial  matters  the  relationship  is  a  direct  one  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  several  department  heads.  The  president 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  allotment  of  funds  and  approves 
all  expenditures.  Such  a  procedure  multiplies  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  president's  office,  and  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
executive  secretary,  renders  it  difficult  for  the  president  to  give  ap- 
propriate attention  to  the  larger  problems  of  administration.  The 
executive  secretai^  serves  as  registrar  and  without  any  definite  de- 
tail of  authority  assists  the  president  in  various  administrative 
matters. 

Committees  are  provided  for  the  handling  of  matters  relating  to 
(a)  discipline,  (h)  entrance  examinations,  (c)  examination  of  special 
students,  (d)  public  lectures,  (e)  liberary,  (/)  athletic,  (g)  grounds 
and  buildings,  and  (h)  alumni  appointments.  There  is  no  committee 
on  courses  of  study. 

Many  administrative  complications  have  arisen  also  as  a  result  of 
attempting  to  promote  three  or  four  lines  of  service  through  a  sin- 
gle specialist.  In  other  words,  certain  members  of  the  faculty  are 
also  members  of  the  experiment  station  staff,  the  extension  force  and 
the  police-control  work  of  the  State  and  their  salaries  come  from 
various  sources.  One  individual,  for  example,  serves  as  professor 
of  horticulture,  horticulturist  of  the  experiment  station,  extension 
specialist  in  horticulture,  and  State  horticulturist  in  charge  of 
nursery  inspection  throughout  the  State.  While  there  are  few  such 
cases  as  this,  there  are  many  cases  where  two  and  three  offices  are 
combined.  The  shortage  of  funds  of  course  is  responsible  for  the 
existance  of  such  a  condition.  The  deleterious  effect  of  such  disper- 
sion of  effort  is  quite  obvious. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  institution  is  organized  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  subject  and  kind  of  service.    That  is,  the  in- 
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stitution  performs  four  distinct  lines  of  service— resident  instructioiL 
extension  instruction,  research,  and  police  control  or  inspection. 
Each  line  of  service  is  separately  financed,  each  forms  a  distinct  pro- 
gram, and  each  requires  a  different  type  of  personnel.  These  four 
kinds  of  service  therefore  form  a  logical  basis  for  a  division  of 
responsibility.  It  is  obvious  that  an  institution  performing  four 
distinct  lines  of  service  should  be  organized  differently  from  one 
performing  but  one  function. 

Furthermore,  since  each  of  these  lines  of  service  is  concerned  with 
the  same  subjects,  it  is  natural  that  each  should  be  organized  from  the 
standpoint  of  subject  matter  in  about  the  same  way.  The  division 
responsible  for  resident  instruction,  it  seems,  should  be  organized  or 
subdivided  in  about  the  same  manner  as  a  college  or  university  with 
the  single  function  of  resident  instruction. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  recognize  these  four  lines  of  service, 
and  they  also  recognize  the  four  organic  divisions  based  upon  sub- 
ject matter — agriculture,  engineeering,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
academic  subjects.  Confusion  has  arisen,  as  in  other  similar  colleges, 
from  an  attempt  to  administer  the  former  divisions  as  parallel  with 
the  latter.  In  reality  the  lines  of  administrative  control  pass  trans- 
versely through  the  various  subject-matter  divisions.  Failure  to 
recognize  this  fact  renders  it  difficult  to  understand  administrative 
relationships. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
bring  about  a  more  distinct  organization  for  each  line  of  service. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  extension  and  control 
phases.  While  in  the  main  a  distinct  staff  of  specialists  is  recom- 
mended for  each  line  of  service,  there  is  a  conmion  belief  that  the 
specialists  in  one  line  may  profitably  undertake  a  limited  amount  of 
work  in  one  or  more  other  lines.  Where  the  work  is  placed  on  the 
project  basis,  and  where  a  definite  time  is  indicated  for  each  project 
such  an  arrangement  is  not  difficult  to  provide  for.  There  are  grave 
dangers,  however,  in  requiring  specialists  to  contribute  to  more  than 
two  lines  of  service.  The  difficulty  in  prorating  salaries  and  the  loss 
in  efficiency  from  diversification  are  intensified  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lines  of  service  participated  in  by  the  several  members  of 
the  staff. 

The  more  complete  separation  of  the  lines  of  service  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  that  the  specialists  engaged  in  a  common  subject  should 
be  separated.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  bring- 
ing together  in  a  conmion  department  all  specialists  engaged  in  a 
conmion  subject,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  specialists  in  teach- 
ing, in  extension,  in  research,  or  in  inspection. 
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Ths  Ohis^  Technical  Institute. — ^The  organization  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  is  a  simple  one,  comprising  18  depart- 
ments, the  heads  of  which  are  responsible  directly  to  the  president. 
The  professor  of  mathematics  serves  also  as  dean,  which  office  is 
maintained  largely  for  purposes  of  discipline.  The  professor  of  his- 
tory serves  also  as  purchasing  agent. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION. 

f 
Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  State  is  pro- 
moting higher  education,  especially  by  reason  of  having  to  conduct 
the  work  in  three  institutions,  the  administrative  organization,  in 
many  respects,  is  commendable.  Only  in  a  few  respects  are  modifi- 
cations suggested : 

1.  The  constitution  should  be  modified  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  members  of  the  university  board  of 
trustees. 

2.  The  constitution  should  be  modified  to  provide  for  lengthening 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 

Girls'  Technical  Institute  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  members  of 

the  boards  of  the  other  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

5.  That  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  may  be  reorganized  in 
such  manner  as  will  distribute  the  administrative  load,  the  following 
plan  is  suggested : 

The  institution  may  be  divided  primarily  into  four  administrative 
units — one  for  each  kind  of  service:  resident  teaching,  extension 
teaching,  research,  and  control.  Each  of  these  divisions  should  be 
in  charge  of  a  director,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  president. 
Each  should  be  subdivided  in  about  the  same  manner  as  colleges 
performing  a  single  service,  that  of  resident  teaching.  This  sec- 
ondary subdivision  is  based  wholly  upon  subject-matter  relation- 
ships^ and  provides  for  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics, 
veterinary  science,  and  general  service  subjects.  This  plan  contem- 
plates also,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  42),  that 
all  specialists  working  on  a  common  subject  will  be  grouped  together 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  service  performed. 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  several  officers  provided  for  in 
this  plan  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 

(1)  The  heads  of  the  several  subject-matter  departments  act 
mainly  as  chairmen  of  their  respective  groups.  They,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  group  concerned,  initiate  projects 
and  recommend  them  to  their  respective  deans. 

(2)  The  several  deans  serve  as  coordinating  officers  between  the 
several  departments  within  their  respective  divisions.    The  projects 
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initiated  in  their  respective  divisions,  after  proper  coordination  and 
after  being  approved  by  the  president,  are  transmitted  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  administrative  division  concerned  with  the  project  in 
question. 

SUGGESTED   PLAJST  OF   0R6ANI21A.TI0N 
FX)R  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSmUIE 
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(3)  The  director  of  instruction,  in  consultation  with  the  deans, 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  the  individuals  concerned,  out- 
lines the  several  curricula  offered  by  the  institution.  He  also  pro- 
vides for  efficiency  in  teaching  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  to  do  so. 

(4)  The  director  of  extension  teaching,  in  consultation  with  the 
deans,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  several  specialists  concerned. 
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approves  all  projects  concerning  extension  and  develops  them  into 
the  general  e;xtension  program. 

(5)  The  director  of  research,  in  consultation  with  the  deans,  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  the  specialists  concerned,  approves  all  re- 
search projects  and  develops  them  into  the  general  research  program. 

(6)  The  director  of  the  regulatory  service  is  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  laws  concerning  the  various  forms  of 
regulatory  work  assigned  to  the  institution. 

(7)  The  president  is  the  coordinating  officer  for  both  subject  mat- 
ter and  administration.  He  employs  all  specialists  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  directors  and  deans  concerned. 

The  four  directors  have  no  authority  over  subject  matter.  In  like 
manner  the  deans  and  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  have  no 
authority  over  either  of  the  four  administrative  programs. 

Two  or  more  offices  may  appropriately  be  combined,  but  in  such 
cases  the  functions  should  be  kept  distinct.  The  office  of  president, 
for  example,  may  be  combined  with  that  of  director  of  the  regula- 
tory service;  the  director  of  research  may  serve  as  head  of  one  of  the 
departments;  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  may  serve  as  di- 
rector of  instruction ;  or  the  dean  of  the  division  of  agriculture  may 
serve  as  head  of  one  of  the  agricultural  departments.  There  are  cer- 
tain combinations,  however,  that  are  not  advisable,  as,  for  example, 
the  combining  of  the  office  of  extension  director  with  any  other  of- 
fice. The  character  and  magnitude  of  the  duties  of  such  office  de- 
mand the  full  attention  of  one  man. 

6.  The  "  school  of  agricultural  education  "  at  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  should  be  regarded  as  a  department  in  the  general 
service  division.  The  general  courses  in  education  may  be  given  by 
this  department,  and  the  work  in  special  methods  should  be  given  in 
the  respective  subject-matter  departments.  The  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  the  teacher-training  curricula,  as  with  other  curricula, 
rests  with  the  director  of  instruction,  provided  for  under  the  pre- 
ceding recommendation. 

THE  FACULTIES. 
1.   TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  FACULTT  MEMBERS. 

In  view  of  the  many  factors  involved  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
even  roughly,  the  quality  of  instruction  provided  by  the  higher  in- 
stitutions. For  obvious  reasons  no  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the 
teaching  methods  of  faculty  members.  The  only  available  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  subject  is  that  which  pertains  to  the  professional 
preparation,  the  experience  in  college  teaching,  and  the  professional 
activities  and  achievements  of  the  individual  faculty  members. 

The  tmiveraity, — ^The  following  table,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president,  shows  the  academic  training,  the  experience 
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in  college  teaching,  and  the  publications  of  the  several  membos  of 
the  university  faculty : 
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From  the  data  presented  here  the  following  deductions  may  be 
made: 

1.  Out  of  a  total  of  29  members  of  the  teaching  staff  28  are  of  pro- 
fessional rank  and  21  of  these  are  full  professors.  There  is  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  men  of  high  and  of 
low  rank.  The  explanation  for  this  is  probably  found  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  financial  support,  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  uni- 
versity to  maintain  a  large  number  of  departments  with  but  one  mem- 
ber and  to  depend  upon  advanced  students  for  assistance  in  labora- 
tory and  outside  work.  Undoubtedly  this  has  been  the  most  prudent 
procedure  under  the  circumstances,  but  such  practice  can  not  fail  to 
affect  seriously  the  quality  of  instruction.  The  detrimental  effects 
are  felt  not  only  in  the  generally  inferior  type  of  service  rendered  by 
student  assistants,  but  more  particularly  in  the  necessity  for  organ- 
izing classes  into  large  sections. 

2.  A  large  proportion,  82  per  cent,  of  the  instructing  staff  have 
received  professional  preparation  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  a 
master's  degree,  and  41  per  cent  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a 
doctor's  degree.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  instructors  have  received  their  degrees  from  institutions  othec 
than  that  with  which  they  are  now  connected. 

8.  The  instructing  staff  is  composed  mainly  of  men  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  college  teaching.  The  average  amount  per  person 
is  15  years,  and  excluding  those  below  the  rank  of  professor  it  is 
nearly  18  years.  The  experience  in  college  teaching  of  10  members  of 
the  staff  is  limited  to  that  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

4.  Only  18  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  have  made  professional 
contributions  during  the  past  two  years^  and  the  contributions  of  only 
6  represent  the  result  of  research.  The  total  contribution  of  all  mem- 
bers during  the  period  amounts  to  41  publications,  of  which  12  repre- 
sent the  product  of  research.  Only  11  members  of  the  faculty  out  of 
29  have  made  any  research  contribution  since  entering  upon  their 
career.  In  view  of  the  heavy  loads  carried  by  the  faculty  members  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  have  not  been  more  active  in  research  and 
more  conspicuous  in  productive  scholarship. 

The  Polytechmic  Institute, — The  following  table,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  president,  shows  the  training,  experience  in  col- 
lege teaching,  and  number  of  publications  of  the  teaching  staff. 
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Table  68. — Training,  experience,  and  publications  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 

Polytechnic  Institute, 
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Table  68. — Training  experience,  and  publioatUms  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 

Polytechnic  Institute, 


Title. 
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Tablb  G9. — Summary  of  data  concerning  training,  experience,  and  publicationB 

of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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tions. 


26 

2 
1 


29 


o 
55 


32 

11 
0 


43 


Number  of 
contribu- 
tors. 


11 

2 
1 


14 


o  s 


1 

0 


10 


From  the  above  tables  the  following  deductions  may  be  drawn : 
1.  A  relatively  large  proportion,  85  out  of  44,  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  are  of  professional  rank  and  28  of  tl\^se  are  of  the 
rank  of  full  professor.  This  condition  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
university  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause — inadequate  sup- 
port. At  this  institution,  however,  some  men  are  employed  with  the 
rank  of  instructor.  Here  again  a  larger  number  of  student  assistants 
are  employed  to  make  up  for  the  inadequate  supply  of  full-time 
instructors. 
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2.  Of  a  total  of  44*  instructors,  82  have  received  professional  train- 
ing sufficient  to  give  them  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent.  Five 
of  these  have  received  a  doctor's  degree. 

3.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  instructors  have  received  their  high- 
est degree  from  the  institution  with  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
Even  among  the  instructors  of  professional  rank  84  per  cent  have 
received  their  highest  degree  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  This 
condition  is  an  indication  of  a  tendency  toward  educational  inbreed- 
ing. Additional  evidence  of  this  tendency  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  instructing  staff  have  had  no  college  teaching  ex- 
perience other  than  that  obtained  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

4.  On  the  whole  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  have  abundant 
teaching  experience,  averaging  nearly  18  years.  The  average  for 
the  full  professors  is  over  16  years.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
faculty  of  this  institution  is  the  long  tenure  of  office  of  many  of  its 
members.  Ten  members,  including  the  president,  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution  for  more  than  20  years,  and  over  half  of  them 
have  held  their  positions  for  more  than  10  years. 

6.  During  the  past  two  years  the  activity  of  the  faculty  in  produc- 
tive scholarships,  as  measured  by  their  publications,  has  not  been 
conspicuous,  although  professional  contributions  have  been  made  b? 
19  members  of  whom  14  have  made  research  contributions.  In  view 
of  the  amount  of  teaching  and  other  duties  required,  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  showing,  but  there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction  among  several  important  departments. 

The  OirW*  Technical  Institute, — ^The  following  table  contains  data 
concerning  the  training,  experience,  and  publications  of  the  Girls' 
Technical  Institute: 

4 

Table  70. — Summary  of  data  concerning  training,  experience,  and  pubUcaticm 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  QirU*  Technical  Institute, 


Rank. 


Professors 

Assistant  and  associate  pro- 
fessors  

Instructors 

Total 


S 

a 

o 


13 

22 
2 


37 


Highest  degrees  I  College  teaching  expe- 
held.  rience  in  years. 


0) 

o 


13 
1 


19 


o 

i 


7 
1 


14 


2 
0 


0 
0 


3 

17 
2 


22 


o 


6 

2 
0 


U3 

I. 


> 

o 


8 
0 


I 

< 


0 
0 


9.0 

3.3 
1.0 


5.5 


Publications  during  )iS'' 
two 


Number  of 
contribu- 
tions. 


Nnmbo'i' 

contilbQ- 

tors. 


0 
0 


o  S 


-S 


k 


0 
0 


0 
0 


From  the  above  tables  it  is  clear  that  the  faculty  of  the  girls' 
technical  institute  comprises  many  individuals  who  are  conspicuouslj 
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lacking  in  training  and  experience.  There  are  a  number  of  notable 
exceptions,  however,  and  there  are  a  few  individuals  whose  qualifica- 
tions probably  are  much  stronger  than  the  tabulated  statement  seems 
to  indicate.  From  the  evidence  the  survey  committee  has  been  able 
to  secure  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  institution  is  meet- 
ing its  obligations  in  a  fitting  manner.  Despite  the  apparent  de- 
ficiency in  academic  training  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the 
faculty,  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff  fairly  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  technical  institute.  In  this  respect,  however,  there 
it  little  to  commend  the  present  movement  toward  the  creation  of  a 
standard  college  with  four  years  of  collegiate  work. 

2.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  FACULTT  MEMBERS. 

On  account  of  the  variable  service  performed  by  faculty  members 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  any  just  basis  upon  which  to  measure  their 
work.  The  duties  of  some  may  be  limited  mainly  to  those  rendered 
in  classroom  and  laboratory,  while  those  of  others  may  include  such 
activities  as  service  on  committees,  consultation  with  students,  ad- 
ministration, and  extension  teaching.  Furthermore,  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  activity  of  faculty  members  concerning  productive 
scholarship  and  professional  improvement.  In  the  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  survey  committee  it  has  seemed  impracticable  to  at- 
tempt the  collection  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  nonteaching  duties 
of  faculty  members. 

The  measurement  of  the  actual  amount  of  time  devoted  to  class- 
room or  laboratory  work  is  not  so  difficult,  but  here  again  many 
variable  factors  present  themselves  and  complicate  comparisons. 
The  energy  and  time  required  of  the  several  instructors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  instruction  differ  in  many  ways,  more  par- 
ticularly in  (a)  the  number  of  students  under  instruction,  (h)  the 
character  and  amount  of  preparation  necessary  for  each  class  or 
section,  and  (c)  the  labor  entailed  in  the  correction  of  papers, 
themes,  reports,  etc.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  single  meas- 
ure can  give  a  fair  and  complete  indication  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  various  instructors. 

In  measuring  the  instructional  work  of  faculty  members  two 
methods  may  be  employed.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
number  of  hours  spent  by  the  instructor  in  the  classroom  or  labora- 
tory, assuming  that  two  hours  of  work  in  the  laboratory  are  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  one  hour  in  the  classroom.  Such  a  unit  of 
measurement  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  credit  hour  commonly  em- 
ployed by  colleges.  This  basis  of  measurement  is  faulty,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  variable  amount 
of  outside  labor  required  for  classes  of  different  sizes. 
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The  second  method  available  for  the  measurement  of  instructors' 
teaching  loads  is  that  which  has  come  to  be  ki.own  as  the  '^student 
clock-hour  method."  The  unit  of  measurement  in  this  method  is  the 
student  clock  hour,  which  is  the  instruction  of  one  student  during  one 
50-minute  period  per  week  for  one  semester  in  either  classroom  or 
laboratory.  The  instructional  load  represented  by  any  course  there- 
fore may  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  students  tak- 
ing the  course  by  the  number  of  50-minute  periods  in  which  the  in- 
struction is  given.  The  teaching  load  carried  by  any  instructor  is 
determined  by  adding  together  the  instructional  loads  of  the  several 
courses  given.  This  basis  of  measurement  although  superior  to  the 
semester  hour  method,  is  not  faultless.  The  chief  defect  is  in  tiie 
assumption  that  time  spent  in  laboratory  instruction  is  as  burden- 
some as  classroom  instruction  or  that  an  instructor  whose  time  is 
spent  mainly  in  laboratory  work  is  carrying  as  heavy  a  load  as  one 
who  gives  only  classroom  courses.  It  is  defective  also  in  that  it  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  courses  with  regard  to 
the  nerve  energy  required  or  to  the  amount  of  outside  preparation 
needed. 

The  use  of  either  one  of  these  methods  by  itself  might  lead  to 
grossly  distorted  estimates  of  the  services  performed  by  different 
instructors.  Either  may  be  used  to  support  the  other  and  both  in 
actual  practice  may  well  be  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  all 
available  information  concerning  nonteaching  service.  Figures  con- 
cerning both  methods  have  been  collected,  but  since  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  instructors,  especially  those  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, divide  their  time  between  two  or  more  kinds  of  service,  compari- 
son is  impracticable.  From  the  information  at  hand,  however,  cer- 
tain general  deductions  concerning  teaching  loads  may  be  made : 

The  university. — (1)  The  average  number  of  semester  hours  car- 
ried by  instructors  is  approximately  15,  but  the  teaching  load  of 
many  individuals  exceeds  this  by  three  or  four  hours.  This  repre- 
sents a  much  heavier  teaching  load  than  is  carried  by  the  instructors 
of  similar  institutions. 

(2)  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  week  carried 
by  instructors  is  372.  This  is  a  somewhat  heavier  burden  than  tliat 
carried  by  instructors  of  other  institutions  and  yet  it  does  not  rep- 
resent the  conditions  to  be  as  serious  as  they  really  are.  The  average 
load  in  many  departments  exceeds  600  student  clock  hours  per  week. 
The  average  is  brought  down  by  certain  low-average  departments. 
For  example,  the  average  for  the  engineering  departments  for  the 
year  1916-17  is  261  student  clock  hours.  This  may  be  accoimted  for 
in  the  large  number  of  small  classes  in  engineering,  sis  shown  under 
another  head.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  there  is  great  variation 
in  teaching  loads  as  represented  by  student  clock  hours. 
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(8)  If  the  university  expects  its  faculty  members  to  carry  on  re- 
search work,  as  all  university  men  should,  and  to  keep  professionally 
alert,  it  must  provide  relief  from  the  heavy  teaching  burdens  under 
which  most  of  its  instructors  are  serving. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute. — (1)  Of  a  total  of  44  members  of  the 
faculty,  32  have  duties  other  than  teaching.  As  pointed  out  in  an- 
other section,  many  devote  their  time  to  two,  three,  or  four  kinds 
of  service  and  receive  their  remimeration  from  various  funds.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  compare  teaching  loads,  and  with  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nonteaching  activities  it  is  difficult 
to  make  comparisons  of  the  total  service  rendered  by  the  several 
faculty  members. 

(2)  From  the  information  available  it  is  apparent  that  the  in- 
structors are  carrying  heavy  teaching  loads  in  proportion  to  the  divi- 
sion of  time  allotted  for  teaching.  Considering  only  the  fractions  of 
the  time  allotted  for  teaching  the  average  teaching  load  for  the  whole 
institution  is  approximately  15  semester  hours  per  week. 

(3)  In  certain  cases  where  the  time  of  instructors  is  undivided  the 
number  of  semester  hours  carried  is  conspicuously  high.  For  ex- 
amples, the  average  load  of  the  professor  of  architecture  is  31  hours 
per  week ;  that  of  the  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
21  hours;  the  professor  of  pharmacy,  25  hours;  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  20  hours;  and  the  professor  of  mining  engineering,  24 
hou^. 

The  OvrW  Technical  Institute, — (1)  The  teaching  load  of  faculty 
members  at  this  institution  is  not  excessively  high  considering  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  instruction  is  of  subcollegiate  grade.  The 
loads  in  the  departments  of  mathematics  and  Romance  languages 
are  especially  high.  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours 
carried  per  week  is  300. 

3.  SIZE  OF  CLASS  SECTIONS  AT  THE  THREE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

As  shown  elsewhere,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  size 
of  the  class  sections  and  the  cost  of  instruction.  In  general  the 
larger  the  sections  the  lower  the  cost,  but  there  is  a  generally  recog- 
nized limit  to  the  size  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  of  instruction. 
The  limit  varies,  however,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction. 
In  the  case  of  a  lecture  course  there  is  no  limit  within  the  range  of 
the  instructor's  voice,  but  in  recitations  or  quizzes  the  limit  generally 
is  believed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  students,  and  in  labora- 
tory courses  about  half  that  number.  In  the  higher  institutions  of 
Alabama  the  size  of  the  sections  run  to  extremes  in  numerous  cases. 
On  account  of  large  enroUments  and  relatively  small  number  of 
instructors,  there  has  been  a  tendency  at  all  three  institutipns  to 
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offer  a  large  number  of  lecture  oourses,  some  of  which  are  giToi 
in  classes  of  over  250  students.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
sections  enrolling  very  small  numbers  and  these  are  responsible  for 
raising  the  average  cost  of  instruction.  Obviously  it  is  neooBsary  to 
offer  a  certain  number  of  courses  for  which  there  will  be  a  limited 
demand,  but  few  institutions  can  afford  to  offer  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  small  enrollment  courses  as  are  given  at  the  higher  instito- 
tions  of  Alabama. 

The  tmwersity. — Table  71  shows  the  number  of  class  sections 
with  various  enrollments  at  the  university  for  the  years  1916-lT 
and  1917-18 : 


Table  71. — Distribution  of  cHoms  sections  at  the  University  of  Alabama  acec/ri- 
ing  to  the  number  of  students  registered  in  each,  191&-17  and  1917—18^ 


• 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Size  of  sections. 

First 
semes- 
ter. 

Both 
semes- 
ten. 

Per 

cent. 

First 

semm- 

ter. 

{fmtmd 

BoCh 
iflvs. 

semes- 
ter. 

semes- 
ter. 

Per 

oenL 

# 
1-5  students 

24 
11 

ao 

10 
12 
19 
12 
2 
11 

21 
18 
18 
13 
20 
11 
12 
4 
8 

45 
29 
88 
23 
32 
90 
24 
6 
10 

18.3 

11.8 

16.1 

9.4 

13.1 

12.2 

9.8 

3.5 

7.8 

6 

9 

12 

11 

11 

12 

6 

6 

8 

5 

16 

26 

14 

16 

9 

5 

2 

6 

10 
M 
47 
35 
27 
21 
11 
8 
14 

54 

6-10  students 

12.9 

11-20  students 

2il 

21~30  students 

113 

81-40  students 

lU 

41-50  students 

Ui 

61-60  students 

1» 

61-70  students 

4.3 

Over  70  students 

:.5 

TotaL 

121 

125 

246 

100.0 

80 

98- 

1S7 

h  m§ 

1  Exclosiye  of  the  medical  school. 

A  condition  almost  as  serious  as  that  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  small  sections  is  that  found  in  the  practice  of  giving  instruction 
in  very  large  classes.  The  most  serious  condition  in  this  respect  is 
found  in  departments  of  biology,  chemistry,  English,  history,  eco- 
nomics, mathematics,  and  physics,  all  of  which  give  instruction  in 
classes  of  100  students  or  over. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  year  1916-17,  before  enroll- 
ments were  affected  by  the  war,  the  university  conducted  45  classes 
with  not  more  than  5  students  and  74  classes  with  not  more  than  10 
students.  In  other  words,  30  per  cent  of  the  class  sections  enrolled 
not  more  than  10  students.  Twenty-six  out  of  51  engineering  courses 
given  were  given  in  classes  of  not  more  than  5  students  and  38  in 
classes  of  not  more  than  10  students.  In  the  51  courses  there  was  a 
gross  registration  of  434  students,  or  an  average  of  8.6  per  course. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  small  sections,  therefore,  are  in  en- 
gineering courses. 
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Table  72. — Distribution  of  class  sections  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
according  to  the  nutnber  of  students  registered  in  each,  1916-11  and  1917-18, 


Number  of  classes. 

Size  of  sM*tions 

1016-17 

1917-18 

First 
term. 

Second 
term. 

Third 
term. 

All 

terms. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

First 
tjsrm. 

Second 
term. 

Third 
term. 

All 
terms. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

1-5  students 

23 

29 
31 
37 
41 
29 
7 
5 
11 

24 
25 
39 
30 
58 
23 
8 
4 
11 

22 

23 

47 

46 

40 

23 

6 

6 

0 

60 

77 

117 

113 

139 

75 

21 

15 

31 

ia5 

11.7 

17.8 

17.2 

21.2 

11.4 

3.2 

2.3 

4.7 

27 
37 
66 
27 
31 
12 
•       8 
4 
10 

25 
42 
48 

34 
32 
18 

7 

4 

11 

26 

40 

,  53 

34 

31 

18 

6 

3 

8 

87 
119 
167 
96 
94 
43 
21 
11 
29 

11.9 

6-10  students 

11-20  students 

21-30  students 

31-40  students 

41-50  students 

51-60  students 

61-70  students 

Over  70  students 

18.1 

25.4 

14.5 

14.3 

6.5 

3.2 

1.7 

4.4 

Total 

213 

222 

222 

657 

loao 

222 

221 

214 

657 

loao 

The  Pohftech/nic  Institute. — As  shown  in  Table  72  the  proportion 
of  small  sections  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  at  the  university,  but  even  here  it  is  probably  larger  than  it 
should  be  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  During  the  year  1916-17, 
22  per  cent  of  the  classes  were  in  sections  of  not  more  than  10. 
The  smaller  sections  are  distributed  quite  evenly  among  the  several 
divisions.  The  most  conspicuous  department  with  respect  to  small 
sections  is  that  of  architecture  in  the  division  of  engineering.  The 
engineering  division  as  a  whole,  however,  shows  that  59  sections  out 
of  a  total  of  126  failed  to  register  more  than  10  students.  It  should 
be  noted  that  many  of  these  small  classes  were  composed  of  graduate 
students.  Among  the  126  classes  in  engineering  there  was  a  gross 
registration  of  8,914,  or  an  average  of  31  students  per  section. 

The  most  serious  condition  at  this  institution  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  sections  is  the  number  of  sections  with  large  registrations. 
For  the  year  1916-17  there  were  31  sections  each  with  over  70  stu- 
dents, and  in  1917-18  there  were  29  such  sections.  In  several  depart- 
ments courses  were  given  in  classes  of  over  100  students. 

TJie  Girls*  Technical  Institute. — Table  73  shows  the  number  of  the 
classes  with  various  registrations  at  the  Girls'  Technical  Institute  for 

the  year  1918-19. 

Table  73. — Distribution  of  the  number  of  class  sections  at  the  Alabama  Girls' 

Technical  Institute  for  the  year  1918-19, 
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Since  the  courses  run  through  the  whole  session,  it  is  necessary  in 
making  comparisons  with  the  other  institutions  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  sections  by  two  in  the  case  of  the  university  and  by  three  in 
the  case  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  total  number  of  sections 
here  shown,  however,  may  be  compared  with  a  single  term  of  either 
of  the  other  institutions.  Of  a  total  of  138  sections  42,  or  30  per  cent, 
represent  registrations  of  not  more  than  10  students. 

lY.  COURSBS  OFFERED  AND  COURSES  GIVEN. 

It  is  customary  among  colleges  and  universities  to  offer  several 
courses  which  are  seldom  or  never  given.  Such  a  practice  is  justified 
if  the  offerings  represent  a  conscientious  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  students,  and  if  the  institution  is  in  a  position  to  support 
adequately  the  courses  that  are  in  constant  demand.  It  should  be 
regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  instruction  in  courses 
for  which  there  is  a  general  demand  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  legitimate  expansion  in  anticipation  of  the  needs.  The  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  number  of  courses  o£^ered  and  the  number 
given  at  the  three  higher  institutions  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulated  statement : 

Table  74. — Courses  offered  and  courses  given  at  the  three  higher  institutifms  in 

Alabama  for  the  year  Idlt-lS, 


University.^ 

Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Girls'  Tecbnical 
Insatato. 

Departments. 

Courses 
offered. 

6 

16 
6 

16 
6 
3 
4 
6 
7 

12 
8 
3 
5 
5 

19 
3 

15 
7 
6 

15 
7 

23 

Courses 
given. 

Courses 

not 
given. 

Courses 
offered. 

Courses 
given. 

Courses 

not 
given. 

Courses 
offered. 

COUXSBB 

glvm. 

Cooms 

DflC 

given. 

B  iology 

4 
11 

6 
16 

5 

a 

1 
6 

4 
0 

a 

3 

5 

2 

11 

a 

5 
6 
2 
5 
0 

ao 

3 
6 
0 
0 

1 
1 
3 
0 
3 
3 
6 
0 
0 
3 
8 
1 

10 
1 
4 

10 
7 
3 

11 

ao 

1 

37 
9 
9 

7 
15 

1 
10 

7 

6 

4 
5 
0 
17 
2 
3 

8 
3 

7 
2 

1 

Ohemlstry 

0 

Koonomics. , , 

English 

6 

4 

J 

Geology 

Greek 

•  ••• 

History. . , , 

10 
6 
8 
6 

9 
8 
5 
3 

1 

a 

8 
2 

13 

6 

13 

1 

7 
4 
6 
1 

5 

Latin.I 

I 

Mftthemftti^s,  -  t  - 

m 

Physics 

J 

PoUtieal  science 

9 

7 

2 

6 

as 

10 

5 

0 

Home  economicSr  r  -,  - 

2S  ■             ? 

Education  and  psjrchology. . . 
Philosophy 

39 

12 

27 

7               S 

Civil  engineering 

31 
15 
33 
38 
8 

16 
13 

ao 

27 
6 

5 
3 
2 
1 

a 

Drawing- T, .  -  , . ,  t  . , . . 

ElectilGftl  engineering 

MechanlOEd  engineering 

Mining  ^engineering 

Law 

Sociology 

4 

8 

4 

31 

4 

7 

4 

10 

? 

Commercial 

I 

Art 

0 

Mnslc 

11 

Architecture 

1 

33 
13 
3 
10 
14 
14 
25 

17 
11 
1 
9 
13 
13 
34 

6 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Agronomy 

A^cultuial  englneerlzig 

Minrticultare 

Antrniil  husbandry ...... 

Phf^rmi^^y .' . 

2 

2 

0 

Veterinary  medicine 

Total 

200 

129 

71 

249 

254 

95 

135 

91 

SI 

\ 

1  Courses  in  medloine  not  included. 
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The  data  presented  in  the  above  table  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


Iiistitutioiu 


University 

Polytedmio  Institute 

Obu'  Technical  Institute 

All  Institutions 


Courses 
offered. 


900 
349 
125 


074 


Couises 
given. 


129 
254 

91 


474 


Courses 

not 

given. 


71 
95 
34 


200 


Percent- 
age of 
oouxses 

not 
given. 


35.5 
27.2 
27.2 


29.7 


Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  80  pet  cent  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  three  higher  institutions  in  1917-18  were  not  given.  The  propor- 
tion not  given  by  the  university  amounts  to  35.5  per  cent  and  for 
each  of  the  other  two  institutions  27.2  per  cent.  The  failure  to  give 
some  of  these  courses  was  probably  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  enroll- 
ment following  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  figures  for  the  uni- 
university  do  not  include  many  courses  listed  but  not  offered  for  the 
year  under  consideration. 

The  committee  commends  the  practice  of  the  university  in  offering 
certain  of  the  less  popular  courses  in  alternate  years.  The  practice 
might  well  be  extended  to  include  many  of  the  small  enrollment 
courses  now  offered  every  year.  The  other  institutions  also  would 
do  well  to  adopt  the  practice  for  many  of  their  less  popular  courses. 

v.  SALARIES  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

Quality  of  instruction  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess of  any  educational  institution,  and  quality  of  instruction  is 
dependent  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  salaries  paid  instructors. 
It  is  true  that  institutional. attachment  and  other  special  considera- 
tions frequently  hold  instructors  at  lower  salaries  than  they  may  ob- 
tain elsewhere,  but  the  fact  remains  that  teaching  ability  generally 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  only  six  States  is  the  maximum  salary  of  State  university  pro- 
fessors so  low  as  that  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  which  at  present 
is  $2,400  per  year.  Thirty-three  State  universities  maintain  a  maxi- 
mum in  excess  of  this  amount  and  among  these  the  maximum  ranges 
as  high  as  $6,000.  The  conditions  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  in 
comparison  with  other  land-grant  colleges,  are  similar  to  those 
prevailing  at  the  university.  In  only  five  such  institutions  is  the 
maximum  salary  so  low,  while  in  26  cases  a  higher  .maximum  is  in 
force. 

The  maximum  salary  for  deans  in  the  university  is  $3,200  and  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  $3,000.  Forty  State-supported  colleges  and 
universities  maintain  a  maximum  salary  for  deans  in  excess  of  the 
larger  figure  offered  by  Alabama. 
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The  university  and  Polytechnic  Institute  have  been  fortunate  in 
retaining  in  service  for  many  years  a  large  proportion  of  their  in- 
structors. The  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  however,  has  not  been  so 
fortunate  and  the  salary  problem  at  the  institution  has  reached  a 
critical  stage.  The  average  annual  salary  there  is  barely  more  than 
$1,000 ;  and,  since  it  is  a  younger  institution,  it  has  not  yet  surrounded 
itself,  as  have  the  other  institutions,  with  a  large  group  of  profes- 
sors whose  attachments  to  it  are  deep  rooted.  The  fact  that  out  of 
86  faculty  members  listed  in  the  1917-18  catalogue  only  19  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  institution  is  ample  proof  that  the  salary  scale  must 
be  promptly  raised  if  present  standards  are  to  be  maintained. 

The  spirit  of  attachment  and  devotion  is  remarkably  strong  in  the 
university  and  the  Poljrtechnic  Institute  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  many  of  the  instructors  are  serving  at  salaries  much  lower  than 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  justice 
to  the  individuals  involved  the  State  should  be  more  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  salaries,  but  the  State's  chief  concern  is  after  all  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  educational  policy.  For  this  reason  it  must 
face  the  problem  with  a  full  realization  tiiat  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  salaries  approximately  equal  to 
those  of  similar  institutions  in  other  States.  No  institution  can  depend 
indefinitely  upon  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  maintain  its  standards  of 
efficiency.  New  men  must  be  employed  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  pro- 
vide for  developments,  and  men  of  the  best  qualifications  are  not 
easily  attracted  to  institutions  with  low  salary  scales.  The  raising 
of  salaries,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  by  the  State  as  disinter- 
ested benevolence  to  college  instructors,  but  rather  as  a  service  to 
itself  in  the  interests  of  efficiency. 

VI.  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  college  admission  standards  in  Alabama 
imtil  recent  years  has  been  the  lack  of  a  well  regulated  scheme  of 
articulation  between  the  high  schools  and  the  State's  higher  institu- 
tions. For  many  years  a  dual  standard  of  entrance  requirements  has 
existed,  caused  largely  by  the  rivalry  of  the  State  University  and  the 
Polytechnic  Institute.  This  rivalry  has  partially  disappeared  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges, 
which  includes,  besides  the  university,  nearly  all  of  the  leading  pri- 
vately endowed  colleges  of  the  State.  This  association,  by  a  wise 
policy  of  affiliation  with  a  large  but  selected  group  of  State-inspected 
public  high  schools,  has  raised  the  State  standard  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  The  requirements  now  imposed  by  the  members  of  the 
association  coincide  with  those  prescribed  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
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The  indirect  result  has  been  the  raising  of  entrance  standards  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  whose  requirements  for  entrance  to 
regular  collegiate  work  are  now  essentially  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
university.  Nevertheless,  the  past  policy  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  with  respect  to  entrance  standards  and  its  present  refusal 
to  join  the  college  association  have  subjected  it  to  criticism,  just  or 
unjust,  throughout  the  entire  State. 

The  conmiittee  recognizes  that  the  iifstitute  as  a  land-grant  college 
is  tmder  obligations  to  admit  a  comparatively  large  group  of  students 
to  special  or  noncoUegiate  courses,  on  a  lower  basis  of  entrance  stand- 
ards than  is  required  for  collegiate  work,  fiut  the  institute  should 
so  safeguard  the  entrance  from  these  courses  to  the  regular  college 
courses  that  it  may  be  under  no  suspicion  of  laxness  in  administering 
its  collegiate  standards.  It  should  also  so  classify  its  students  as  to 
make  their  actual  status  unmistakably  plain. 

The  committee  urges  that  all  State  higher  institutions  come  to- 
gether on  a  common  platform  of  college  entrance  standards  such  as 
that  of  the  Alabama  Association  of  Colleges.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
even  the  appearance  of  a  dual  system  of  entrance  requirements  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  As  long  as  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  exists,  the  weaker 
high  schools  of  the  State  will  readily  find  an  excuse  for  not  reaching 
the  standards  agreed  to  by  the  leading  higher  institutions. 
.  Another  important  aspect  of  this  problem  relates  to  the  possibility 
of  entrance  to  both  institutions  on  12  units  of  high  school  work.  As 
long  as  students  leave  four-year  high  schools  the  year  before  gradu- 
ation and  enter  directly  upon  their  college  work  at  a  State  institu- 
tion it  will  be  difficult  for  the  local  high  schools  to  obtain  the  support 
necessary  to  maintain  standards  required  in  the  fourth  year.  The 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  competing  with  the  fourth 
year  of  the  high  school. 

From  Table  75  it  is  evident  that  it  is  time  for  a  more  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  all  institutions  within  the  State,  both  public 
and  private,  in  insisting  that  this  type  of  student  should  remain  at 
the  four-year  high  school  until  he  has  completed  at  least  14  units. 

Out  of  341  students  admitted  to  the  University  ^of  Alabama  in 
1916-17, 15,  or  4.3  per  cent,  were  admitted  with  12  units  of  prepara- 
tion from  standard  four-year  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  uni- 
versity also  received  seven  students  with  12  units  from  standard 
three-year  high  schools,  or  1.7  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  22  students 
admitted  with  12  units,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
entrants.  Some  of  the  endowed  private  institutions  of  the  State 
unfortunately  have  accepted  much  larger  numbers  of  12-unit  stu- 
dents from  standard  fQur-year  high  schools,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
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of  the  Birmingham  College  and  the  Athens  College  for  Young 
Women.  Out  of  301  students  admitted  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1916-17,  23,  or  7  per  cent,  were  admitted  with  12  units 
of  preparation  from  four-year  high  schools;  9  students,  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent,  were  admitted  from  three-year  high  schools,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  for  1916-17. 
It  is  likely  that  the  disturbed  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war  account  for  the  larger  percentage  of  12-unit  students  admitted 
by  both  institutions  in  1917-18. 

Table  75. — Number  of  stuiLents  entering  college  with  IB  units  from  S  year  and 
4  year  high  schools;  including  institutions  of  Alabam^a  Association  of  Col- 
leges, and  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

1916-17. 


Institution. 

Total 
number 
admit- 
ted. 

Admit- 
ted 

with  12 

units 
from 

stand- 
ard 

4-year 

schooL 

Par 

cent. 

Admit- 
ted 

with  12 

units 
trom 

stand- 
ard 

8-year 
high 

school. 

P« 
cent 

1 

:  Total 
admit- 
ted 
with  12 
units. 

Fw 

cent. 

Athens  Collese  for  Youne  Women 

22 

50 

P6 

57 

51 

113 

341 

301 

4 

17 

8 

0 

3 

5 

15 

23 

18.1 
34.0 
9.3 
0 

5.8 
4.4 
4.3 
7.0 

2 

1 
8 
3 
0 
3 
7 
9 

10.0 
2,0 
3.6 
6.2 
0 

2.6 
1.7 
2.9 

6 

18 

11 

3 

3 

8 

22 

82 

3SwO 

Birmingham  College 

Howard  College 

Judson  Colleee 

36.0 

12.0 

5^2 

Southern  Uni  versitv , 

5,8 

Women's  College  oi  Alabama 

7.0 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA..'.'..* *. 

ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

6.0 

lao 

Total 

1.021 

75 

7.3 

28 

3.0 

103 

lao 

1917-18. 


Athens  College  for  Young  Women 

24 

28 
63 

so 

35 

47 
409 
298 

1 
7 
8 
0 
3 
6 
11 
32 

4.1 
25.0 
12.6 

0 

8.5 
12.0 

2.6 
U.O 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
19 
8 

4.1 

3.6 

0 

1.7 

0 

0 

5.6 

2.7 

2 
8 
8 
1 
3 
6 
30 
40 

&0 

Rfrnif pghjim  CoIlAgn. ,. 

28.0 

Howard  College 

12.0 

Judson  College 

LT 

Southern  University 

9.0 

Women's  College  of  Alabama 

13.0 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

7.0 

ia.0 

Total 

963 

68 

7.0 

30 

3.0 

98 

l&O 

Some  aspects  of  collegiate  standards. — ^The  study  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  curricula  in  the  two  leading  State  higher  institutions  neces- 
sarily involves  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  competition  between 
the  bachelor  of  arts  arid  the  bachelor  of  science  curricula  of  the 
State  University  and  the  bachelor  of  science  curriculum — ^the  general 
course — at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  A  careful  study  of 
the  accompanying  graphs  shows  that  the  alleged  competition  be- 
tween these  curricula  is  largely  imaginary. 

The  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  curricula  at  the  university  compare  favorably 
in  general  content  and  quality  with  similar  curricula  in  the  leading 
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higher  institutions  of  Uie  United  Stat«s,  it  being  clearly  understood 
that  the  aims  of  these  curricula  are  purely  cultural. 

The  B.  S-  (general  course)  at  Auburn  is  a  curriculum  »ui  generis. 
It  approaches  more  nearly  in  content  and  quantity  to  the  typical  en- 

University  df  Alabama 

CollegedfArtsand  Sciences 
Bachelor  ofArts 


gineering  course,  except  that  it  exceeds  the  average  engineering 
course  by  at  least  40  semester  hours  in  total  requirements,  and  like- 
wise exceeds  the  A.  B,  and  B.  S.  requirement  in  most  universities  by 
at  least  60  semester  hours.  Aside  from  the  work  in  history,  the  cur- 
riculum combines  strongly  professionalized  courses  in  science  with 
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large  opportunities  for  election  of  subjects  in  the  applied  sciences 
such  as  agriculture  and  engineering. 

The  courses  in  etigineering. — ^The  committee  has  discovered  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  opinion  that  the  courses  or  the  curriculi 
in  engineering  in  the  land-grant  colleges  are  not  of  the  same  char- 

AUBAMA  Polytechnic  Institute 

Bachelor  ofScience-Generu.  Course 


acter  as  the  courses  and  curricula  in  engineering  in  the  State  uni- 
versities or  in  privately  endowed  institutions.  This  is  an  old  super- 
stition. Figures  43  and  44  clearly  indicate  that  the  degree  curricula 
in  engineering  at  Auburn  are  fundamentally  equivalent  in  cont«nt 
and  more  than  equivalent  in  quantity  t;0  the  degree  curricula  in 
engineering  at  the  university. 
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The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  enrollments  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Jefferson,  Dallas,  Montgomery,  Lee,  and  Mobile  Counties. 
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Map  16. — Total  enrollmeDt  of  the  university  and  the  Polj- 
technlc  Institute,  by  counties,  1917-18. 

(Numbers  above  the  name  of  the  county  refer  to  the 
university,  those  below  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute.) 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  engineering  enrollments  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Jefferson,  Dallas,  Montgomery,  Lee,  and  Mobile  Comities. 
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Map  17. — Enrollments  in  engineering  at  tbe  oniTenfti 
and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  by  covntin. 
1917-18. 

(Numbers  above  the  name  of  the  county  refer  to  tbe 
unlyerslty,  those  below  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute.} 


Chapter  XXIL 

STATE  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


COMPARISON  OF  ALABAMA  WITH  OTHER  STATES. 

In  1913,  Alabama  ranked  twenty-third  amoAf  die  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  expended  for  liigher  location  for  each  $1,000 
of  wealth.  The  amount  was  66  eents,  acoording  to  Table  76.  The 
followixig  Southern  States  exceeded  that  figure:  Tennessee  spent  80 
cents;  Mississippi,  B7  oanfca;  North  Carolina,  94  eents;  South  Caro- 
lina, $1.21 ;  and  Virginiay  $1.80.  The  last-named  State  spent  110  per 
cent  more  tb|ui  the  corriBspoading  expenditure  made  by  Alabama. 

Table  76. — Amount  ewpended  for  higher  education  for  each  $1,000  of  wealth  in 

order  of  rankt  by  State*,  IblS-U. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Delaware $8. 88 

New  Hampshire ,-  1. 84 

Massachufletts 1. 47 

Virginia 1. 87 

Wisconsin 1. 27 

Connecticut 1. 25 

Arizona 1. 28 

South  GaroUna ^ 1. 21 

Maryland .  96 

North  CaroUna  ., .  94 

Maine .  92 

Mississippi .  87 

Tennessee 

Minnesota 

New  York 


.80 

.  79 

.  74 

Michigan ,  78 


Sonth  Dakota 

Idaho 

Utah 

California 

niimils 

Oregon 


.72 
.71 
.70 
.68 
.68 
.67 
.65 

Washington  ^ .  64 

North  Dakota .61 


26. 

27. 

28. 

2». 

89. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

o4. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 


Georgia 90. 61 

Vermont .  60 

New  Mexico .60 

Ohio .  56 

Rhode  Island -  .56 

Wyoming .  56 

Louisiana .  55 

Pennsylvania .  54 

Kansas .  53 

Iowa .51 

Nebraska .  51 

Kentucky .50 

Colorado .50 

Texas .49 

Montana .48 

Nevada .47 

Florida .  44 

Indiana .  42 

Missouri .  42 

West  Virginia .  89 

New  Jersey .39 

Arkansas .  30 

Oklahoma .  19 


Average  for  United  States.      .  78 


The  average  expenditure  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union  was  78  cents 
for  each  $1,000  of  wealth.    The  average  of  the  following  group  of 
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Southern  States — ^Virginia,  South  Carolina,  NorUi  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Greorgia,  Louisiana.  Florida,  and  Texas- 
was  79  cents.    Alabama  suffers  in  both  comparisons. 

Per  capita  receipts  of  higher  institutians. — ^According  to  Table  77. 
Alabama  ranked  forty-fourth  among  the  States  in  1913  with  req>ect 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  receipts  of  higher  institutions  per  capita 
among  the  population.  Its  higher  institutions  received  57  cents  per 
capita  of  the  population.  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Loui- 
siana, North  Carolina,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  sur- 
passed Alabama  to  the  extent  of  from  5  to  155  per  cent.  The  per 
capita  apportionment  in  Virginia  was  $1.45.  Compared  with  the 
average  apportionment  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union — $3.22,  or  the 
median,  $1.65 — ^the  showing  of  Alabama  is  very  poor. 

Table  77. — Bank  of  States  08  to  per  capita  receipts  of  hiffher  edneaHaUl 

insiitvtionSf  inchtdinff  normal  sokooU,  1919-14. 


1.  Delaware 15.65 

2.  Arizona 2. 94 

3.  New  Hampshire 2. 62 

4.  Nevada 2.68 

5.  Massachusetts 2.51 

6.  Connecticut 2.43 

7.  Wisconsin 2. 88 

8.  CaUfomla 2.80 

9.  North  Dakota 2. 17 

10.  Minnesota 1.99 

11.  Oregon 1.88 

12.  New  York 1.77 

18.  lUlnols 1.76 

14.  Iowa ^ 1.71 

15.  Washington 1.71 

16.  South  Dakota 1. 64 

17.  Nebraska 1.54 

18.  Maryland ^ 1.46 

19.  Virginia 1.45 

20.  Montana 1. 44 

21.  Colorado 1.48 

22.  Kansas 1.88 

23.  Utah 1.88 

24.  Vermont 1.85 

25.  Michigan 1.85 


26.  Wyoming : J1-S2 

27.  Idaho L27 

28.  Maine tT 

29.  South  Carolina LW 

80.  Ohio LOl 

31.  Pennsylvania LW 

82.  Rhode  Island .« 

88.  New  Mexico K 

84.  Texas .8 

85.  New  Jersey .81 

36.  Indiana .77 

37.  North  Carolina .75 

38.  West  Virginia .71 

89.  Missouri .70 

40.  Louisiana .6S 

41.  Tennessee .67 

42.  Mississippi .© 

43.  Florida .60 

44.  ALABAMA .57 

45.  Oeorgia .54 

46.  Oklahoma .51 

47.  Kentucky .17 

48.  Arkansas .S 

Average  for  United  States.  3.22 


The  Bureau  of  Education  is  aware  that  the  data  upon  which  these 
observations  are  founded  are  somewhat  antiquated.  Later  data  just 
collected  give  fair  evidence  that  similar  tabulations  for  the  year  1918. 
which  are  now  in  preparation,  will  vary  but  slightly  from  those  here 
presented,  leaving  the  State  of  Alabama  in  relatively  the  same 
position.  The  expenditures  for  all  the  higher  institutions,  public  and 
private,  within  the  several  States  are  covered  in  the  foregoing  tables. 
The  expenditures  for  normal  schools  are  also  included. 
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In  Tables  78  and  79  which  follow,  similar  data  are  presented  with 
respect  to  the  State  collegiate  institutions,  excluding  normal  schools. 
These  figures  are  for  the  year  1918. 

Table  78. — Amount  expended  for  State-^mpported  Mgher  edttoation  for  each 
$1,000  of  weaUh,  by  States,  1918,  excludinff  normal  sehooU, 


1.  Wyoming $0.82 

2.  Arizona .  78 

3.  Idaho .74 

4.  New  Mexico .69 

6.  Utah .69 

6.  South  Dakota .56 

7.  Michigan .53 

8.  Montana .53 

9.  Tennessee .53 

10.  Delaware .51 

11.  Vermont .50 

12.  Wisconsin .48 

13.  New  Hampshire .  46 

14.  Nevada .43 

15.  Colorado .39 

16.  Minnesota .38 

17.  MisBlflsippi .  37 

18.  Oregon .37 

19.  Bouth  Carolina .  37 

20.  Massachusetts .34 

21.  Florida .  33 

22.  Kansas .33 

23.  Nebraska .33 

24.  Washington .  33 

25.  California .32 


26.  Indiana $0. 32 

27.  Texas .32 

28.  Virginia .31 

29.  Maine .29 

30.  Iowa .28 

31.  North  Carolina .28 

32.  Ohio — .25 

33.  Georgia .22 

34.  Kentucky .22 

35.  North  Dakota .  22 

36.  Oklahoma .21 

37.  West  Virginia  __. .  20 

38.  ALABAMA .IT 

39.  Connecticut .15 

40.  Illinois .IC^ 

41.  Maryland .15 

42.  Missouri .  15 

43.  Arkansas .  14 

44.  Rhode  Island .14 

45.  New  York .10 

46.  New  Jersey .OC 

47.  Pennsylvania .Off 

48.  Louisiana .05 


Average  for  United  States.      .  3S 


According  to  Table  78,  the  position  of  Alabama  is  again  exeeed- 
ingly  low.  It  ranks  thirty-eighth.  The  expenditure  for  the  uni- 
versity, the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Montevallo  was  only  17  cents 
for  each  $1,000  of  State  wealth.  Nine  Southern  States  have  exceeded 
this  expenditure,  conspicuous  among  them  being  Virginia  with  31 
cents;  Mississippi,. 87  cents;  and  Tennessee,  53  cents.  If  comparison 
be  made  with  the  leading  States  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States^ 
the  position  of  Alabama  suffers  accordingly.  It  should  be  explained 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  relatively  low  position  of 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Missouri, 
Xew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in  this  table  is  that  these  States  are* 
the  seats  of  a  large  number  of  very  wealthy  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions, many  of  which  were  well  established  before  the  formation 
of  the  States.  In  most  of  these  States  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  State- 
supported  higher  institutions  are,  on  the  whole,  receiving  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  the  State-supported  institutions  of  Alabama. 
Compared  with  the  average  of  34  cents  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union,. 
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Alabama  is  giving  just  50  per  cent  less,  or  17  cents.  The  group  of 
Southern  States  previously  mentioned  expended,  in  1918,  29  cents 
or  41  per  cent  more  than  Alabama. 

Table  79. — Rank  of  States  as  to  per  capita  receipts  of  higher  eduoatUmal  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  State,  normal  schools  not  inohtded. 


1.  Nevada $2.43 

2.  Arizona 1.90 

3.  Wyoming 1.C2 

4.  Montana 1.00 

5.  Utah 1.55 

6.  South  Dakota 1.82 

7.  Iowa 1.88 

8.  Idaho 1.88 

9.  Nebraska 1.88 

10.  Ck)Iorado 1.28 

IL  OaUfornia 1.21 

12.  Michigan 1.20 

13.  Minnesota 1.20 

14.  Oregon 1.19 

15.  Kansas 1.14 

10.  Wisconsin 1.08 

17.  New  Mexico : 1.04 

18.  Washington .99 

19.  North  Dakota .92 

20.  Vermont .89 

21.  Delaware ,87 

22.  New  Hampshire .77 

23.  Texas .70 

24.  Indiana .68 

25.  Oklahoma .06 

20.  Massachusetts .  65 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
84. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
4e. 
47. 
48. 


Tennessee 

Florida 

Ohio 

lUinols 

Maine 

West  Virginia  . 
South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Connecticut 


$0.58 

.55 

.53 

.4S 

- .4S 

.48 

.43 

.43 

,35 

Mississippi .34 


Missouri 

Maryland 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Rhode  Island— 

G^rgia 

ALABAMA 

Arkansas 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania -- 
Louisiana 


.33 
.30 
-29 
.29 
.26 
.25 
.24 
.21 
.30 

.ir» 

.09 


Average   for   the   United 
States 


.80 


None. — In  Tables  76  to  79,  the  amounts  appropriated  for  buildings  and  per- 
manent improvements  are  included. 

The  apportionment  per  capita  of  the  receipts  of  State  higher  in- 
stitutions for  1918  is  given  in  Table  79.  Alabama  again  ranks  vers- 
low,  being  forty- fourth,  with  a  per  capita  apportionment  of  only  21 
cents.  The  Southern  States  which  surpass  Alabama  in  this  respect 
are  Georgia  with  24  cents  per  capita  of  the  population,  Kentucky 
with  26  cents,  North  Carolina  with  29  cents,  Mississippi  with  34 
cents,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  each  with  43  cents,  Florida  with 
55  cents,  Tennessee  with  58  cents,  and  Texas  with  70  cents.  Alabama 
surpasses  only  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  in  the  South,  althongh  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Louisiana,  relatively  poor  as  her  show- 
ing is,  supports  indirectly  Tulane  University,  a  large  privately  en- 
dowed institution,  in  addition  to  the  StAte  imiversity.  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  show  smaller  per  capita  receipts  for  the  Stat^ 
supported  higher  institutions,  but  this  apparent  deficiencj*  is  oS^et 
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hy  the  very  geoerouB  support  given  the  many  privately  endowed 
universities  and  colleges  of  these  States. 

AnaljfaU  of  the  property  and  income  of  State-supported  inaiift*- 
tioru  of  higher  educaiion  in  certain  States. — ^The  property  and  in- 
come of  State-supported  universities  and  colleges  in  Kevada,  Ari- 
zona, South  Dakota,  Florida,  Washington,  South  Carolina,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  Virg^a,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Gteorgia,  California,  and  Texas  will  now  be  discussed.  The 
situation  in  Alabama  will  be  compared  with  that  in  these  States. 

This  group  has  been  selected  because  it  includes  the  most  com- 
parable Southern  States.  It  includes  typical  States  of  the  North  and 
West.  It  also  includes  those  States  whose  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
bureau's  studies  relate  to  Arizona,  Washington,  Iowa,  and  South 
Dakota. 

Tables  81  to  84  and  figure  45  show  the  property  of  State  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  also  the  income  from  the  State,  the  income  from 
the  United  States,  the  income  from  all  other  sources,  and  the  total 
income.  From  these  tables  appropriations  for  buildings  and  per- 
manent improvements  have  been  excluded.  The  tables  give  the  17 
States  according  to  rank  of  population.  The  data  are  compiled  for 
the  years  1910,  1917,  and  1918,  the  average  of  the  last  two  years 
mentioned  being  given  also. 

The  proportion  of  white  and  colored  population  in  these  States  is 
given  in  Table  80,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  between  the  white 
populations  of  the  various  States.  With  respect  to  total  population, 
Alabama  may  be  consistently  compared  with  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  and  Virginia.  With  respect  to 
white  population  only,  Alabama  may  be  compared  with  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Mississippi. 
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ing  the  years  1917  and  1918.  Compared  with  Iowa  and  California, 
the  income  given  the  higher  institutions  by  the  State  of  Alabama  is 
insignificant.  It  is  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  that  which  is  granted 
by  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  that  which  is  granted 
by  the  State  of  California.  Fire  of  the  leading  Soathern  States,  two 
of  which  are  contiguous  to  Alabama,  granted  nearly  doable  the 
amount  of  support  to  State  institutions  of  higher  kaming  in  the 
same  years. 

We  will  next  consider  support  given  by  the  United  States  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  same  group  of  17  States. 


Tablk  82. — Amount  of  United  States  support  to  State  higher  institutions  of 

learning. 


StttU  in  rmnk  of  popiilatian. 


1.  Ari«ma 

2.  Nevida. 

1  South  Dakota 

4.  Washftoi^ii «... 

I.  Iowa.„.. 

Oft     A^smiC88Co  ••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

7.  dOiforDia 

8.  Mlnneaota 

0.  Texas ^ 

10.  North  Oaroliha 

U.  Vlirinla 

la.  Louuiana 

18.  ALABAMA 

14.  HlsslSBippl 

Ifi.  Florida 

16.  South  CaroUna 

17.  Georgia. 


1910 


rs,«oo 

4ft, 000 
^000 
91^000 
79,000 

tLwo 

78,000 
78,000 
01,710 
00,100 
00,000 
04,«I7 
64,020 
^830 

ai;no 

53,400 
80,000 


SIOtB  in  rank  of  popolatkMk 


1.  Texas 

9.  Ibwa 

8.  South  GaroUaa. 

4.  Tennessee 

0.  North  Oaiolina 
Ok  MtniMnnta 

7.  Vinlnia 

8.  ALABAICA... 
O^GaUflarnia. 

10.  Washinftw.... 

11.  South  lUota. 
IJLlCtad^ppl.... 

18*  Xtfonidaaa 

14.  Oeorsia. 

18.  Ariiooa 

10.  Nevada. 

17.  Florida. 


ims. 


IILOM 
U4,8M 

ioi;o» 
iQSysa 


90,038 


ft,  or 

79,  S» 


According^  to  Table  82,  Alabama  ranked  thirtieth  in  1910, 
received  $54,628  from  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  years  1917 
and  1918  the  State  received  on  an  average  more  than  double  the 
amount  received  in  1910.  Its  relative  rank  had  advanced  from  thir* 
teenth  to  eighth.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  Federal  funds  since  1914.  In  that  respect  Alabama  iostita* 
tions  show  a  gain  in  support  from  the  Federal  Government  which 
stands  in  favorable  contrast  to  the  relative  decline  of  State  support 
during  the  same  period. 

The  third  source  of  income  includes  that  received  elsewhere  than 
from  the  State  or  the  United  States.  An  income  of  this  character 
can  not  be  expected  to  show  the  same  stability  as  may  be  expected  of 
the  income  received  from  public  sources.  Nevertheless,  the  interest 
that  the  public  has  in  State  institutions  may  be  gauged  considerably 
by  the  amount  which  is  obtained  through  private  benefactions,  alumni 
associations,  and  the  like.  According  to  Table  83,  Alabama,  in  1910, 
received  $148,972  from  various  sources.    Its  rank  in  the  group  of  IT 
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States  was  sixth.    Alabama  was  surpassed  by  Texas,  with  $280,370, 
and  by  Virginia  with  $808,872,  as  well  as  by  three  northern  States. 

Table  S3. — Income  of  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  from  sources  other 

than  the  State  and  the  United  States. 


States  in  rank  of  popiil&tkm. 


1.  CaUfornJa. 

2.  Iowa 

3.  Virginia 

4.  lihuMBota 

&.  Tvxm 

6.  ALABAMA... 

7.  North  Owollna 
&  Mifldasippi.... 
9.  Wadiingtan... 

la  Tenncnee 

11.  South  Dakota. 

la.  Gaotgla. 

18.  SouthCaroUiia 

14.  lionMana 

15,  Florida. 

»».  Nevada. 

17. 


1010 


1660,073 

387,744 

3Q8»873 

283,138 

230,370 

148,972 

136,006 

132,086 

111.609 

96,384 

04,663 

77,056 

47,767 

86,640 

22,020 

13,536 

10^" 


States  in  rank  of  population. 


^irebiia.... 
rashlngton. 


1.  CsUfunla.. 

2.  Texas 

3.  Iowa 

4.  Minnesota.. 

5.  VI 

6.  Wi 

7.  Mississippi.. 

8.  ALABAMA. 
0.  South  Dakota.. 

10.  North  Carolina. 

11.  Arisona 

12.  Louisiana 

13.  Tennenee 

14.  Oerocia 

15.  South  Carolina. 

16.  Florida. 

17.  Nevada 


Average 
for  years 
1917-18. 


31,245,000 

1,135,662 

867,783 

746,370 

566,073 

306,449 

203,300 

188,358 

160,220 

158,853 

131,734 

121,134 

106,106 

90,066 

70,721 

67,334 

36,043 


Notwithstanding  the  relatively  good  position  of  Alabama  in  this 
respect  during  1910  there  has  been  in  succeeding  years  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  income  received  from  '^  other  sources.''  The  State 
in  ldl7  and  1918  ranked  eighth  in  the  list  of  17  States  with  respect 
to  such  income*  In  the  years  1917  and  1918  Alabama  institutions 
averaged  $188,268  from  other  sources,  being  surpassed  by  those  of 
Mississippi  with  $298,809 ;  by  those  of  Virginia  with  $565,973 ;  and 
by  those  of  Texas  with  $1,126,682,  as  well  as  by  those  of  four 
Northern  States.  It  is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
Alabama  in  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  as  expressed  throu^ 
private  benefactions  has  not  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  many 
other  States.  Although  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  income 
from  ^ other  sources''  during  the  period  between  1910  and  1918, 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  in- 
crease shown  in  Mississippi,  Washington,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

If  the  entire  income  of  the  State  higher  institutions  is  considered 
by  States,  excluding  the  appropriations  for  buildings  and  permanent 
improvements,  we  find,  according  to  Table  84,  that  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918  Alabama  stood  twelfth  in  the  list  of  17  States,  being  sur- 
passed by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi^ 
Virginia,  and  Texas  of  the  Southern  States,  and  by  South  Dakota^ 
Washington,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Iowa  of  the  North  and 
West 
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Tabub  84. — Average  total  income  for  years  1917-18. 

1.  Iowa $3,136,300 

2.  California 3,180,221 

3.  Texas 2, 022, 109 

4.  Minimesota 2, 479, 216 

5.  Washington 1,473.406 

6.  Virginia 1. 016, 418 

7.  Mississippi 728,513 

8.  South  Dakota 622,445 

9.  North  Carolina ^ 609,853 

10.  South  Carolina 586,277 

11.  Georgia . 559,329 

12.  ALABAMA 475,075 

13.  Arizona 424,700 

14.  Louisiana 388,816 

15.  Tennesee 363,450 

la  Florida 840,624 

17.  Nevada 268, 740 

The  institutions  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi  received 
nearly  75  per  cent  more,  those  of  Virginia  considerably  over  twice 
as  much,  while  those  of  Texas  received  during  the  same  period  nearly 
six  times  as  much. 

The  question  of  support  of  State  institutions  may  properly  be 
treated  by  institutions  as  well  as  by  States.  According  to  Table  85 
there  are  14  State  universities  in  the  group  of  17  States  which  have 
been  used  for  comparisons.  The  average  annual  income  of  these 
State  universities  from  1913  to  1918  was  as  follows : 

Table  85. — Average  total  income  of  State  universities  in  the  17  States  compared, 

L  University  of  OaUfomia $3,373,485 

2,  University  of  Minnesota 2,645,100 

5.  Iowa  State  University 1,240,780 

4.  University  of  Wasliington 732,667 

5.  University  of  Tennessee 517,961 

«.  University  of  Virginia 444,143 

7.  University  of  Arizona 382,968 

8.  University  of  Georgia 348,882 

9.  Louisiana  State  University 288,506 

10.  University  of  Nevada 258,468 

11.  University  of  Florida 186,961 

12.  UNIVERSITY  OP  AtABAMA 187,169 

13.  University  of  South  OaroUna ^ 139.990 

14.  University  of  Mississippi 139,881 

According  to  this  table  the  University  of  Alabama  ranks  twelfth. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Tables  85  and  86  the  appropria- 
tions for  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements  are  included. 

The  income  of  the  independent  land-grant  colleges  in  these  same 
States  was  as  follows : 
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Table  86. — Avertige  total  income  of  land-grant  coUeges  in  the  17  States 

compared. 

1.  Iowa  State  College $1,479,832 

2.  Washington  State  College 592,862 

S.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi 480, 855 

4.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 389,968 

5.  Clemson  Agricultural  College 362,475 

a  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 255,094 

7.  Georgia  School  of  Technology 222, 019 

PERCENT  INCREASE  0UR1N6THE  PAST  10  YEARS  IN  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT, 
TEACHING  FORCE,  AND  INCOME  FROM  STATE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  FUND 5; APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  BUILOfHSS  EXCLUDED. 
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In  this  group  of  seven  institutions,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
ranks  sixth  in  the  amount  of  support  from  all  sources,  surpassing  on' 
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the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  The  comparison  is  not  entirely 
fair,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  University  of  (xeorgia  includes  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  receives  the  $50,000  of  the  Federal  land- 
grant  fund. 

Increase  of  State  support  of  higher  educaition. — ^Perhaps  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  State  support  for  State  higher 
educational  institutions  is  found  in  the  accompanying  figures.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  46  and  47  the  student  enrollment  and  teaching 
force  «i9#  the  nniversity  and  of  the  Polytedmic  Institute  has  increased 

PERCEUT  INCREASE  OURINO  THE  PkSJ  10  YEARS  IN  STUDENT  ENROLLMCfCT.TEACHINS  FORCE  ,AflO 
FROM  THE  STATE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  FUNOSi  APPRORRIAnONS  FOR  BUILOINSS  EXCLUDED. 

ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
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steadily  and  rapidly  for  the  past  10  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
income  from  the  State  has  not  increased  either  so  rapidly  or  so  con- 
stantly. 

The  same  conditions  hold  true  for  the  Alabama  Girls'  Tedmical 
Institute,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  p^  ^^^ 

Increase  of  students  from  1908  to  1917 57 

Increase  of  atudents  from  1908  to  1918 37 

Per  cent  gain  based  on  the  average  of  the  two  years <i 

Increase  of  teachers  from  1908  to  1917 21 

Increase  of  teachers  ftom  1908  to  1918 28 

Per  cent  gain  based  on  the  avemge  of  the  two  years 24 

Increase  In  State  support  from  1908  to  1918 12 

(Income  from  State  has  been  practically  stationary  for  past  three  years.) 
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Instructional  costs  at  Alabama  State  higher  institutions. — Siftoe 

1915  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  ascertained  the  per  capita  cost 
of  instruction  in  the  State  higher  instituiioKis  of  Washington,  Iowa, 

Nevada,  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota.    These  c<iste  may  properly  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Alabama  State  institutions. 

In  Table  87  the  per  capita  costs  of  instruction  in  the  institutions 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  given  in  minimum-maxi- 
mum order,  the  figures  being  in  most  caees  for  two  sucoeisive  years. 

Tablb   87.— Per  capita  costs  of  instruction  in  the  i$^tiPutions  swnwyea  by  the 

Bureau  of  Bduoationt  in  mMnuiSl^^mat^imuM  4rffer. 

1.  ALABAMA  GIRLS*  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTB3, 191^-17 $108. 54 

2.  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTB,  191^-17 140. 19 

3.  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  1917-18 158. 86 

4.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  1916-17-^-. -.^ 155. 09 

5.  ALABAMA  GIRLS'  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  1917-18. 104. 74 

6.  Iowa  State  Teachers*  CoUege,  191S-14 li88. 00 

7.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1914-15 tW.-QO 

8.  UNIVERSITY  OF  AT.ABAMA,  1917-18 - - 1196.90 

9.  Washtagt^m  State  Unlverrtty,  1914-15 m  77 

10.  Washington  State  University,  1918-14 228.49 

11.  South  Dakota  State  University,  191^-17 241. 29 

12.  Iowa  State  CoUege,  1918-14 270. 00 

18.  Iowa  State  College,  1914-15 271. 09 

14.  South  Dakota  State  University,  1916-16 271.80 

15.  Iowa  State  University,  1914-15 274.50 

16.  Iowa  State  University,  1918--14 275.00 

17.  Washington   State  College,   1914-15 289.79 

18.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1916-17 * 360. 12 

19.  Washington  State  College,  19ia-14 858.37 

20.  Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.78 

21.  South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-16 441. 21 

22.  Nerada  State  University,  1914-15 443. 18 

23.  South  Dakota  State  College,  1916-17 468. 85 

24.  Nevada  State  University,  1916-16 522.77 

25.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-16 664. 32 

In  Table  88  the  same  data  are  tabulated  for  the  average  of  the  two 
Years  included  in  the  survey. 
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Tabub  88. — The  per  capita  costs  based  on  the  average  of  the  two  years  inclvdci 

in  each  survey. 

1.  Alabama  Glrla*  Technical  Institute,  1916-1918 1134.14 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  1916-1918 147.02 

3.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1913-1915 169.00 

4.  University  of  Alabama,  1916-1918 170.® 

5.  Washington  State  University,  1913-1915 206.13 

6.  South  Dakota  State  University,  1916-1917 - 256.29 

7.  Iowa  State  CoUege,  1913-1915 - 270.50 

8.  Iowa  State  University,  191^-1915 274.75 

9.  Washington  State  CoU^e,  1918-1915 324.  Og 

10.  Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 *  400. 73 

11.  South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-1917 454.78 

12.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-1917 457.22 

18.  Nevada  State  University,  1914-1916 482.97 

Table  89  gives  in  detail  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  total 
operating  expenses,  'excluding  those  of  the  summer  school,  and  the 
cost  per  student  based  on  the  average  for  two  successive  years. 

Table  89. — Comparative  table  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  higher  edvcation  in  the 
States  of  Washinfftony  Iowa,  Nevada,  Arizona,  South  Dakota,  and  Alabama. 


Washington. 

Iowa. 

Nevada 

1 

State 

Uni- 

-versUy. 

State 
CollQse. 

State 

Unl- 

vereity. 

State 
CoUeee. 

Teachers' 
CoUege. 

State            Stale 
Unl-            Uni- 
versity,      veaity. 

191»-14 

1913-14 

1914-15     1915-16 

Nnmber  of  students  en- 
r  >lled  the  flist  lemester. 

NiimlMr  of  students  en- 
rolled  the  second  sem- 
ester.  

}    2,268 
2,373 

947 
072 

2,343 
2,235 

2,292 
2,207 

\        1.848 
1,245 

1            310 
316 

'          m 

Total  enrollment . . 

4,036 
2,318 

1,919 
959.5 

4,580 
2,200 

4,559 
2,279 

3,026 
1,306 

636 

Average  attendance  for 
the  TKar  .^............. 

313 

1 

*4U 

Total  operating  expenses 
e<cludJng    summer 
school 

1517,606 
$223.40 

1343,865 
1358.37 

$620,000.24 
$27&00 

$616,654.33 

$37aoo 

$220,018.22 
$168.00 

$138,717.00  .fl65,Sia9D 
$443.18  .        $4X173 

Cost  per  student  of  aver- 
aee  attendance 

1 

1914-15 

1914-lA 

1915-16 

Number  of  students  en- 
rolled first  semester 

Number  of  students  en- 
rcdlcd  second  semester . 

}    2.724 
2,515 

1,013 
966 

2,416 
2,303 

2,522 

2,467 

/       « 1,406 
\         1,«6 

1,366 

}      « 

331 

Totalenrollment. . . 

5,369 
2,684.5 

1,969 
984.5 

4,710 

4,989 
2,495 

4,257 
1,419 

6S0 
329.5 

Average  attendance  (or 
the  year 

v«rx.  u                              _,_ 

Total  opera  tinge  xpenses 
excluding   summer 
school 

1.517,505 
1192.77 

$285,299 
$280.79 

$648,195 
$274.50 

$677,146.68 
$271.00 

$241,007.52 
$170.00 

$172,254.23 
$522.77 

Cost  per  student  of  aver- 
age attendance 

1  Arizona  Includes  one  year's  report  only. 
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I  Estimate  of  reglnrar. 
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Tablk  89. — Comparative  table  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Arizona,  South  Dakota,  and  Ala- 
hamd — Continued. 


South :'  akota. 

Alabama. 

State 
Uni- 
versity. 

1 

State        School  of 
College.    1    Mims. 

1 

1 

SUte 
Uni- 
versity. 

Polytedmlc 
Institute. 

Clrls 

Poly. 

tcchnic 

Institute. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Number  of  students  enrolled  the 

flrat  fl^nn^f If r. . , . . .  ^  ^ .  ^  ^  ^ 

568 

>M6 

87 
82 

1 

1 

Number  of  students  enrolled  the 
second  semester 

i 

1  •*  .   " 

Total  enroilmcnt 

1,083 
531 

120 
85 

081               56A 

358 

781 

850               491 

Total  operating  expenses  exdnd- 

inc  ^mniinf  r  school . . , 

tli4,07a07 
|27LaO 

tl58,96&00 
f44L21 

838,88a  51 
8584.32 

8113,380117 
816&00 

8119,150.09 
8140.10 

840,801.31 
8108.54 

Cost"  per  student  of  average  at- 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Number    of  students   enrolled 
first  icmciTlor 

881 
832 

118 

78 

Number    of   students   enrolled 
Sfioond  semester 

Total  enrcdlment 

1,253 
608 

104 
07 

793 
715 

401 

Average  attendance  lor  the  year.. 

886 

822 

4ie 

Total  operatlngexpenses,  exclud- 
ing mpinyir  iiehiOOl 

8151,060.00 
I3U.29 

8170,947.71 
8M&85 

833,081.57 
8350112 

8115,87&02 
8188.30 

8110,010.47 
8158.88 

888,537.32 
8184.74 

Cost"  per  student  of  average  at- 
tendanoe.  t..t. 

*>  Terms. 


Basis  of  compaaing  costs. — ^Previous  investigations  by  the  bureau 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  before  the  war  a  per  capita  cost  of 
$275  represented  a  fair  estimate  for  a  State  university.  It  was  as- 
smned  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  a  State  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  would  exceed  this  figure  owing  to  the  larger  outlay  required 
for  maintaining  the  extensive  laboratory  and  farm  equipment. 

Present  costs  of  Alabama  State  institutions  compared  with  pre- 
war costs  of  State  higher  institutions  of  Washington^  Nevada^  lowa^ 
Arizona^  and  South  Dakota. — ^Using  Table  88  for  tliis  comparison, 
we  find  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  are  the  lowest  of  the 
13  institutions  compared.  The  costs  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
are  lower  with  one  exception  than  those  of  any  other  institution  listed 
in  the  table,  excluding  the  two  other  institutions  from  Alabama. 
The  per  capita  cost  at  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  1916- 
1918,  was  49  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity for  1918-1915.    The  per  capita  cost  at  Alabama  Polytechnic 
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Institute  was  58  per  cent  and  that  at  the  University  of  Alabama  was 
65  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  Iowa  State  University. 

If  the  per  capita  costs  in  Alabama  were  compared  with  the  1918 
estimates  of  per  capita  cost  for  a  university  of  recognized  standards 
the  comparison  would  be  still  more  unfavorable.  Becent  inquiries 
show  that  the  expenses  involved  in  providing  higher  education  have 
increased  anywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  assuming  conservatively  that  the  present  average  per 
capita  cost  of  instruction  in  a  standard  college  or  university  may  be 
estimated  at  a  minimum  of  $800,  the  following  comparisons  ma; 
safely  be  made: 

1,  If  the  average  cost  of  instruction  per  student  at  the  Univ^^ity 
of  Alabama  had  been  $800,  the  expenditures  for  the  last  academic 
year  would  have  been  $223,908.    They  were  $188,820. 

2.  If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute had  been  $300  the  expenditures  for  the  same  year  would  have 
been  $220,020.   They  were  $110,010. 

8.  The  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  at  an  institution  like  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  is  not  expected  to  be  so  hi^  as 
that  of  the  State  University.  If  we  assmne  that  $250  represents  a 
fair  per  capita  cost  for  an  institution  of  this  type  then  the  Alabama 
Oirls'  Technical  Institute  should  have  received  $108,868  instead  of 
$68,637. 

Iruxdeguacy  of  present  budgets. — ^A  study  of  the  budgets  of  the 
State  University,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Girls'  Technical 
Institute,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the  preceding  section, 
points  to  the  need  of  an  immediate  revision  of  the  annual  estimaties 
for  instruction,  administration,  and  maintenance.  It  is  evident 
that  the  requests  of  the  administrators  of  the  tiiree  institiitioDS 
mentioned  have  been  extremely  moderate.  Even  if  the  requests  were 
granted,  the  institutions  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards which  would  be  creditable  to  a  State  of  the  wealth  and  impor- 
tance of  Alabama.  In  the  past,  the  State  institutions  have  been 
voted  certain  conditional  appropriations.  Only  a  portion  of  these 
have  materialized.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
imi>ossible  to  budget  these  conditional  appropriations  in  a  satdsfac- 
tory  mann^. 

The  present  plan  of  budgeting  is  also  subject  to  another  ciiticisin. 
The  estimates  given  are  on  the  basis  of  an  average  amount  for  each 
of  the  next  four  years.  Sufficient  calculation  has  not  been  made  for 
the  necessary  annual  increase  in  expenditures.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  in  calculating  the  budget  for  the  next  quadren- 
nium,  provision  should  be  made  to  increase  the  annual  amounts  in 
harmony  with  the  per  cent  of  the  growth  of  expenditures  as  indi> 
cated  by  the  figures  shown  during  the  last  five  years. 
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The  support  of  the  Alabama  A.  <b  M.  CoUege  for  Negroes, — ^The 
support  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ciollege  for 
Negroes  merits  consideration.    According  to  Table  90  there  are  17 
colored  land-grant  institutions  which  receive  a  portion  of  the  Morrill 
funds.    The  principal  sources  of  income  for  Negro  land-grant  col- 
leges are  the  Federal  Government  and  States.    Among  the  17  colored 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  country  that  of  Alabama 
ranks  fourth  -in  the  amount  received  from  the  Federal  Government, 
the  sum  being  $22,100.    Considering  the  racial  division  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  this  is  an  entirely  equitable  apportionment    Neverthe- 
less, the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 
is  seriously  handicapped  on  account  of  the  lack  of  State  support. 
According  to  Table  91,  the  State  of  Alabama  ranks  fourteenth  in  the 
list  with  respect  to  support  of  Negro  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  the  sum  annually  granted  being  $4,000.    The  appropria- 
tions to  the  Negro  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  and  Florida  are  at  least  twice  as  much;  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  three  times  as  much ;  in  Tennessee,  nearly  six 
times  as  much  as  those  made  to  the  similar  institution  in  Alabama. 
The  amount  granted  to  the  Negro  land-grant  college  at  Prairie  View 
Tex.,  is  $61,255.    The  position  of  Alabama  is  really  lower  in  this 
scale  than  it  would  appear,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Arkansas  has  con- 
siderably less  population  and  wealth  than  Alabama,  and  Delaware  is 
very  much  smaller  in  population  and  wealth.    Yet  both  States  ^ve 
nearly  as  much  as  Alabama.    Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  is  pri- 
marily a  privately  endowed*  institution,  receiving  very  ample  support 
from  its  endowments.    Its  status  is  only  quasi-public. 

Table  90. — Federal  appropriations  to  Negro  land-grant  colleges,  19ie-17. 


Instltntioiis. 


1.  Alcttm  AgrtonltitfalMid  Miiolwnlml  Coltoge,  UimiaAppi 

3.  PloridAAgrioottaralandHeebftiilcalCoUenforNeBfoM 

3.  Golorad  Nonnal,  Industrial,  Agricoltnial,  and  Hwhaiilea]  College, 

SontbCaroHna 

4.  STATK   AGRICULTURAL   AND   HEGHANICAL  COLLEGE 

FOR  NEGB0B8,  ALABAKA 

5.  Soathflrn  University  and  Agriooltural  and  ICechanical  College,  Lou- 


MorrUl- 

Nelson 

fond. 


Oaorsla  State  Indostrtal  College 

HhDipt<mNQnnal  and  Acriooitiifallnfltltiite,  Virginia 

Nfigro  AjErioaltaral  and  Technical  College,  North  Carolina 

Branoh  Normal  College^  Arkansas 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  Texas 

Afljleoltural  and  Industrial  State  Normal  School  for  Negroes,  Ten- 


ft. 
7. 

a. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12.  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Delaware 

13.  Prinoeaa  Anne  Aoadamy,  Maryland 

U.  Weat  Virginia  CoUeglatelnstitnte 

15.  Keoiiieky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  Cor  Colored  Persons. 

1ft.  Colored  Agricultural  and  Nonnal  University,  Oklahoma 

17.  Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri 


197,900 
25,000 

25,000 

22,100 

21,144 

10,667 
16,667 
16,500 
18,686 
13,600 

13,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

7,350 

5,000 

3,125 


Other 
Federal 
funds. 

Total. 

113,508 

180,863 

5,745 

80,745 

10,830 

30,036 

1,856 

8,506 

119S01*'-l^ 


-HI 
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Table  91. — State  approjniatUms  to  Negro  land^ffrimt  ooUege^,  1916-17.    Ftriufi 

for  huildinp  and  permanent  improvement  ewcUided. 

1.  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Ck>llege,  Texas $01,255 

2.  Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri 61,»74 

8.  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  Oklahoma 45,000 

4.  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 33, 500 

5.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal   School   for  Negroes, 

Tennessee 23,831 

6.  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored  Persons 18^250 

7.  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  North  Carolina 15,000 

8.  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

Louisiana ^- ; 12,500 

9.  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College, 

South  Carolina 11, 500 

10.  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 9. 000 

11.  Georgia  State  Industrial  College 8,000 

12.  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Mississippi 8,000 

IS.  Princess  Anne  Academy,  Maryland 4, 436 

14.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR 

NEGROES,  ALAJBAMA 4. 000 

15.  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Delaware 3,500 

16.  Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas 3,000 

17.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia 600 

Table  92. — Total  income,  Negro  land-grant  ooUeges,    Funds  for  buUMng  and 

permanent  improvement  excluded, 

1.  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Texas 9823, 740 

2.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia 907, 444 

3.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal  School  for  Negroes, 

Tennessee , 137, 025 

4.  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Mississippi 79,6S5 

5.  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  Oklahoma 74. 870 

6.  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College, 

South  Carolina . 73, 114 

7.  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 72, 47S 

8.  Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri 88,899 

9.  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  North  Carolina 55,445 

10.  Florida  Agricultural  and  Medianlcal  College  for  Negroes 59, 254 

11.  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

Louisiana 53, 9S1 

12.  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored  Persons 96, 90l 

18.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR 

NEGROES,  ALABAMA 29,982 

14.  Princess  Anne  Academy,  Maryland 27,200 

16.  Georgia  State  Industrial  College 24.6fff 

16.  Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas 19.705 

17.  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Delaware^ 17.9QS 

Considering  the  total  income  of  Negro  land-grant  colleges,  exclude 
ing  the  appropriations  for  buildings  and  permanent  improTemeats, 
the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  ranks 
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tKirteenth  among  the  17  State  institutions  compared,  having  a  total 
income  of  $29,932.  ( See  TabliB  92. )  Compared  with  the  Negro  land- 
grant  colleges  in  neighboring  States,  the  income  of  the  Alabama 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  exceeds  that  of  the 
Georgia  institution  only. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  Federal  fimds  are  appropriated 
make  it  impossible  that  these  moneys  be  expended  for  administration 
and  general  maintenance.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  the  successful 
working  of  any  Negro  lahd-grant  institution  in  the  South,  receiving 
a  part  of  the  Morrill  fund,  that  the  State  appropriate  the  necessary 
sums  for  administration,  general  e^ipment,  and  development  of  the 
institution. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMBNDATIONS  RELATING  TO  HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

1.  The  reform  of  the  revenue  system,  as  outlined  in  Chapter 


2.  A  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

3.  Emphasis  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  on  the  training 
of  leaders  in  scientific  agriculture  and  rural  life. 

4.  The  gradual  differentiation  of  the  programs  of  engineering  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  as  follows:  (a)  Both  institutions  to  continue  to  offer  civile 
chemical,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering.  (&)  The  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  to  relate  its  work  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  mining 
and  industrial  districts,  and  to  develop  commercial  and  industrial 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  sanitary  engineering,  (c) 
The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  to  emphasize  investigations  and 
training  in  highway  engineering,  agricultural  engineering,  and  tex- 
tile engineering. 

5.  The  determination  by  the  State  council  of  education  of  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  degree  curricula  in  architecture  and  archi- 
tectural engineering. 

6.  Increased  appropriations  for  the  support  of  engineering  edu<sa- 
tion  at  both  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

7.  A  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  school  of  educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  provide  additional  instructors. 

8.  The  release  of  the  Peabody  fund  and  the  supplementing  of  it 
by  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  an  educational  building. 

9.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  practice  school  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
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10.  An  increase  in  the  support  of  the  school  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  cover  practice-teaching 
facilities  and  additional  instructors. 

11.  The  appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  a  year  to  hoih  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alal^ama  and  the  Alabama  Pdlytechnic  Institute  for  the 
maintenance  of  summer  schools. 

12.  The  continued  recognition  of  the  graduates  in  home  economics. 
music,  and  commercial  branches  of  the  Alabama  Girl's  Technical 
Institute  as  candidates  for  high-school  positions  in  these  subjects. 

13.  The  early  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  continue  for  the 
present  a  four-year  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Alabama,  and  the  transfer  of  the  first  two  years  of  medical  educa- 
tion from  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa. 

14.  Pending  the  time  when  the  Mobile  school  can  be  legally  dis- 
continued, the  strengthening  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  work  only. 

15.  The  maintenance  of  two  centers  of  postgraduate  teaching  in 
medicine,  one  at  Mobile  and  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the  prop^  sup- 
port of  these  centers. 

16.  The  concentration  of  education  in  pharmacy  for  the  present 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

17.  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

18.  The  placing  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama on  a  standard  basis,  and  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  money 
for  its  support. 

19.  The  approval  of  the  estimates  for  work  in  commerce  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  a  study  of  the  needs  in  higher  commercial 
training  by  the  State  council  of  education. 

20.  The  establishment  of  a  department  of  forestry  at  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

21.  The  establishment  of  a  division  of  home  economics  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  transfer  to  that  institution  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  work  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  eco- 
nomics, and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  school  of  agricoltural 
education  to  include  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  economics. 

22.  The  abandonment  of  the  plan  to  develop  the  Alabama  Girls* 
Technical  Institute  into  a  four-year  college  of  liberal  arts  for  women, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  its  original  program  as  a  technical  institute. 

23.  The  admission  to  the  general  course  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  only  such  students  as  meet  the  full  entrance  requirements 
without  conditions. 

24.  Appropriations  sufficient  to  cover  an  immediate  increase  of  at 
least  50  per  cent  in  instructional  costs  at  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  together  with  provision  for 
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continuing  support  to  keep  pace  with  anticipated  growth  in  en- 
rollments. 

25.  The  development  of  definite  programs  of  research  by  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
inclusion  of  estimates  to  cover  these  programs  in  their  future  budgets. 

26.  The  assumption  by  the  State  of  a  larger  financial  responsibility 
for  the  program  of  agricultural  extension  of  the  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute  than  is  required  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act. 

27.  The  approval  of  the  estimate  for  university  extension  in  the 
present  budget  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

28.  The  approval  of  the  present  budget  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  for 
Neproes,  and  continued  appropriations  to  enable  it  to  develop  effec- 
tive training  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

29.  The  creation  of  a  State  council  of  education,  as  recommended 
in  Chapter  IV,  the  future  determination  by  it  of  State  needs  in  the 
field  of  professional  training,  and  the  allocation  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  tasks  of  professional  training  among  the  several 
higher  institutions  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  definition  of  the 
spheres  of  those  institutions. 

30.  The  modification  of  the  constitution  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

31.  The  modification  of  the  constitution  to  provide  for  lengthening 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  to  coincide  with  the  tenure  of 
the  members  of  the  governing  boards  of  other  State  higher  insti- 
tutions. 

32.  The  reorganization  of  the  plan  of  internal  administration  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

33.  A  redistribution  of  the  ratio  of  professors  to  instructors  at 
the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

34.  The  establishment  of  safeguards  against  faculty  inbreeding 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

35.  The  reduction  of  teaching  and  administrative  loads  of  faculty 
members  at  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

36.  Reduction  in  the  size  of  certain  sections  at  the  university  and 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

37.  Elimination  as  far  as  possible  of  very  small  classes  at  the 
university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

38.  The  establishment  of  15  teaching  hours  as  the  maximum  for 
a  full-time  instructor,  and  of  250  to  300  student  clock  hours  as  the 
normal  average  load. 
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39.  The  establishment  of  temporary  average  maximum  salaries 
for  deans  at  $3,500,  for  full  professors  at  $3,000,  and  for  associate 
and  assistant  professors  at  $2,500. 

40.  The  exclusion  from  admission  to  degree  curricula  of  students 
from  four-year  high  schools  who  present  only  12  units. 

41.  The  enforcement  by  the  State  higher  institutions  of  a  unifonn 
system  of  entrance  requirements  in  harmony  with  the  standards  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States. 

42.  The  publication  by  the  higher  institutions  of  such  classifications 
of  students  as  will  show  plainly  which  are  enrolled  in  special,  irreg- 
iilar  or  noncoUegiate  curricula  as  differentiated  from  those  pursuing 
regular  curricula. 


Chapter  XXIIL 

FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS:  WHAT  THE  STATE  INVESTS 

IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


Ample  fvmds^  the  fv/ndamewbdl  problein. — How  well  or  how  poorly 
the  State  supports  its  public  schools  is  the  most  fundamental 
problem  of  the  entire  survey.  For  this  reason  its  discussion  has  been 
deferred  until  all  other  questions  could  be  disposed  of.  Education 
costs  money,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  a  good  education — the  kind  necessary 
in  a  democracy  like  ours — it  requires  a  liberal  amount  of  money.  A 
cheap,  shoddy  school  system  is  the  most  expensive  system  both  in 
immediate  results  and  in  lasting  effects  on  the  people.  That  Alabama 
has  not  invested  enough  funds  in  its  schools  is  undeniable  in  face  of 
the  facts  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  The  schools  have 
failed  to  reach  all  the  people  of  the  State.  They  have  not,  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  influenced  health  conditions  in  the  State.  They 
have  scarcely  yet  made  the  beginnings  of  organizing  study  courses  to 
meet  the  real  occupational  needs  of  the  population.  The  school  plants 
are  generally  inadequate  and  meagerly  equipped.  The  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  are  poorly  supported  and  teachers'  salaries  are  so 
low  that  teaching  as  a  profession  in  Alabama  is  becoming  seriously 
jeopardized.  The  State's  higher  educational  institutions  are,  in  con- 
trast with  similar  schools  in  other  States,  very  meagerly  supported. 

Now,  just  what  does  Alabama  invest  in  the  educational  system 
described  above  ?  Are  the  returns  commensurate  with  the  investment 
made  ?  If  the  present  investment  is  wholly  inadequate,  how  will  it 
be  possible  to  supply  the  necessary  funds?  Can  the  present  tax  laws 
and  methods  in  use  for.  enforcing  these  laws  be  improved  so  as  to 
supply  this  increased  revenue  without  working  undue  hardship  to 
the  people?  These  and  similar  questions  will  be  considered  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

What  the  present  aowrcea  of  revervue  are. — ^Alabama  utilizes  State, 
county,  and  district  taxes  for  maintenance  of  its  schools.  Of  these, 
the  State  appropriates  the  proceeds  from  certain  permanent  funds,  a 
constitutional  millage  tax,  and  direct  legislative  appropriations. 
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These  several  sources  are  known  as  the  ^'  General  educational  fnncL" 
The  county  funds  are  derived  from  millage  taxes,  a  State- wide  poll 
tax  apportioned  to  the  county  school  ftinds,  and  certain  "other 
sources."  The  local  school  district  support  comes  from  millage  taxes. 
^'  donations "  from  municipal  revenues,  tuition  fees,  an4  similar 
sources. 

The  State  constitution  and  successive  legislative  enactments  con- 
tain the  fpUowing  provisions  pertaining  to-  public-school  mainte- 
nance. These  are  exclusive  of  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
special  schools  and  secondary  schools: 

1.  The  annual  Interest  at  6  per  cent  on  aU  sums  of  money  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  or  which  may  hereafter  be  received  by  the  State  as  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  lands  granted  or  entrusted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State,  or  to  the 
several  townships  thereof,  the  valueless  siitteenth  section  fund,  and  the  iMihool 
indemnity  fund  for  school  puiposea 

2.  The  annual  interest  at  4  per  cent  on  that  part  of  the  Burplua  reveaue  of 
the  United  States  deposited  with  the  State  under  the  act  of  Congress  a];^TOved 
June  23,  1836. 

3.  All  annual  rents,  incomes  and  profits  or  interest  arising  from  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  all  such  land  as  may  hereafter  be  given  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
this  State,  or  by  individulas,  for  the  8UKK>rt  of  the  pubUe  schools  of  the  State. 

4.  AU  such  sums  as  may  accrue  to  the  State  as  escheats,  the  same  to  be  ap* 
pUed  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  during  the  scholastic  year  next 
ensuing  the  receipt  in  the  State  treasury. 

5.  The  net  amount  of  i>oll  tax  that  may  be  collected  in  tihe  State;  poH  tax  col- 
lected in  every  county  to  be  retained  therein  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  thereof. 

6.  Licenses  which  are  by  law  required  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  of  any 
county  to  be  promptly  paid  by  the  Judge  of  probate  or  other  person  collecting 
the  same  to  the  county  superintendent  of  education,  and  to  be  expended  toe 
the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  each  county. 

7.  A  further  sum  of  $500,000  annually  for  every  scholastic  year»  provided, 
however,  that  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  additional  sum  of  f  100,000 
annually,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  of  Alabama  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  treasury  will  permit  of  such  additional  appropriation.  Pro- 
vided, that  the  sum  of  $250,000  per  annum  shall  be  paid  only  on  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  who  may  approve  the  same  in  whole  or  in  part  from  time  to 
time.* 

8.  That  any  county  in  the  State  and  any  school  district  now  existing  or 
hereafter  formed  in  any  county,  may  levy  and  collect  a  special,  tax  for  public- 
school  purposes,  not  exceeding  30  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  taxable  property 
in  such  county  and  in  such  district.* 

Wliat  these  sources  of  revervue  fvoduce  for  educational  invest- 
ment. — The  general  educational  fund  for  the  scholastic  year  1917-18 
was  made  up  from  items  1,  2,  3,  4,  arid  7  in  the  above  enumeration, 

^  This  $260,000  has  never  been  released  by  the  gDVemor. 

*  This  is  In  addition  to  an  old  1  mill  county  tax  legalized  in  1001,  and  special  taxes 
in  five  counties. 
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together  with  a,  small  balance  on  hand  and  examination  fees,  and  in- 
cluded the  following  sums: 

Unapportioned  balance $8, 883. 03 

Constitutlonai  3-mlll  tax  (net) 1,890,588.70 

Special  school  tax,  land  redemptions 7,391.28 

Special  school  tax,  former  years 8,072.47 

Fees,  examination  of  teachers  (net) 78.08 

Escheats 8. 612. 04 

Interest  on — 

Sixteenth  section  lands 126,426.47 

Valueless  sixteenth  section  lands '. 5,825.47 

School  Indemnity  lands 10,221.72 

Surplus  revenue 26,763. 47 

James  WaUace  fund,  Lawrence  County,  under  act  approved 

Feb.  28,  1911 275.25 

Legislative  appropriation 350. 000. 00 

2, 437, 637. 03 

This  total,  except  the  annual  appropriation  of  $350,0(X),  must,  under 
law,  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervising  officials.  From  the  legislative  appropriation  of  $350,(XX) 
must  be  deducted  $112,000  for  normal  school  maintenance,  $67,000 
for  the  erection,  repair,  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses,  and  $6,500 
for  the  teachers'  institute  fund,  leaving  in  all  in  this  fund  $161,500, 
The  above  sum,  $2,437,687.98,  comprised  the  general  educational 
fund  for  the  year  and  after  deducting  the  State  appropriations  indi- 
cated above  was  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  as  provided  for  in  the  State  constitution.  This  is  the  only  fund 
available  for  public  school  purposes,  unless  county  and  district  taxes 
are  voted,  or  supplements,  fees,  etc.,  are  added  locally. 

The  county  fund  for  1917-18  received  in  addition  to  the  constitu- 
tional 3-mill  State  tax  and  other  State  taxes  approximately  $1,856,000 
from  the  county  mill  tax,  $188,950  from  poll  taxes,  and  $181,000  for 
bonuses  and  dog  taxes. 

Local  district  taxes  are  not  yet  utilized  to  any  great  extent,  109 
school  districts,  all  told,  voting  them.  In  no  case  may  a  district  tax 
be  voted  until  after  the  county  tax  has  been  levied.  The  reason  for 
this  is  self-evident. 

To  supplement  the  school  funds  in  towns  and  cities,  the  town  and 
city  councils  may  make  direct  appropriations  from  the  regular 
municipal  levy — a  plan  that  has  proved  wholly  unsatisfactory,  since 
it  throws  the  school  authorities  wholly  upon  the  mercy  of  the  city 
council  which  has  absolute  control  of  tiie  budget. 

Incidental  fees  and  popular  subscriptions  are  also  utilized  to  in- 
crease the  funds  with  which  to  maintain  the  schools.  These  features 
are  objectionable  and  clearly  indicate  tiie  newness  and  incompleteness 
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of  taxation  for  public  education  in  Alabama.    Fortunately,  this  prac- 
tice is  being  rapidly  discontinued. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  county  high  schools,  and 
special  schools  of  all  kinds  are  excluded  from  the  above  statement 
but  receive,  instead,  direct  legislative  and  other  appropriations.   The 

following  table  gives  the  total  summarized  expenditures  of  all  classes 
of  schools  in  the  State  for  1917-18 : 

Table  88. — Amount  expended  far  tchooU, 

PubUc  schools $5, 725, 772 

County  high  schools 240,524 

District  agricultural  schools -_-  02,764 

Normal  schools 1—  614, 826 

University  of  Alabama 194, 788 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 188,806 

Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute '       64,900 

Alabama  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 88,220 

Alabama  Boys'  Industrial  School 57,448 

Northeast  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute 8, 782 

Private  and  denominational  schools 1,124,886 

Alabama  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Lawbreakers 19,498 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 84, 575 

Total 8, 876, 687 

How  this  investment  compares  with  expenditures  in  other  States, — 
Are  the  expenditures  summarized  above  really  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  a  great  State  like  Alabama?  This  query  has  already 
been  answered  in  the  negative.  But  how,  then,  do  they  compare 
with  the  school  investment  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  with  other 
Sonthem  States?  Three  maps  have  been  prepared  to  furnish  this 
comparison.  The  first  of  these  (Map  19)  shows  graphically  the 
amount  spent  for  education  in  each  State  per  capita  of  total  popula- 
tion. On  this  basis  Alabama  ranks  as  the  forty-seventh  State,  Mis- 
sissippi alone  making  a  poorer  showing. 

The  second  map  (Map  20)  tells  the  same  story  on  the  basis  of 
school  population,  5  to  18  years  of  age.  Here  Alabama  ranks  forty- 
sixth,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  only  standing  lower. 

Finally,  the  third  map  (Map  21)  gives  the  total  investment  per 
child.  5  to  18  years  of  age.  This  included  the  total  value  of  all  school 
property  in  the  United  States  used  for  school  purposes.  Here  Ala- 
bama ranks  lower  than  any  other  State  in  tfie  cowntry,  Alabama  is 
richer  than  many  of  the  States  that  are  investing  much  larger  sums  in 
education.  Not  only  must  the  State  exert  itself  to  keep  abreast  of 
others  in  this  matter,  but  it  must  plan  to  invest  ever-increasing  sums 
on  public  education,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  money-saving  process.  The 
present  conditions  in  the  United  States  dem/jmd  a  much  larger  ex- 
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penditure  them  heretofore^  in  order  to  obtctm  the  efficiency  in  school 
service  required  for  the  period  of  after-war  reconstruction. 

Table  94. — Per  capita  investment  on  the  basis  of  total  school  population,  1918. 
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Tallapoosa $5.99 

Butler 5.98 

Lee 5. 81 

Fayette 5. 79 

Crenshaw , 5. 72 

Dekalb 5. 59 

Coosa 5.50 

Cullman 5.46 

Lamar 1 5.43 

Marshall 5. 43 

Clarke 5.21 

Coffee 5. 19 

Blount 5.09 

Lawrence 5.06 

Dallas 4. 95 

Marion 4. 80 

Marengo. 4.78 

Henry 4.68 

Autauga 4. 67 

Choctaw 4.61 

Macon 4.59 

Cherokee 4. 50 

Cleburne 4.49 

Perry 4. 30 

Hale_-1_ 4.  28 

Jackson 4.27 

Wilcor 4. 17 

Bullock- 4. 10 

Barbour 4.09 

Greene 4.09 

Russell 3.96 

Lowndes 3.54 

Sumter 3.26 


A  closer  analysis  of  the  taodng  system* — With  the  one  exception 
of  Montana,  Alabama  has  depended  more  completely  than  any  other 
State  on  State  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  its  schools.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  with  all  except  eight  counties  voting  a  county 
tax,  Alabama  makes  less  use  of  local  taxation  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  although  it  should  in  justice  be  said  that  county  and 
district  taxes  are  now  increasing  at  quite  a  remarkable  rate. 

Without  going  any  further  into  the  matter  of  tax  equalization  at 
this  juncture^  i^  is  deemed  desirable  to  make  a  closer  study  of  t\\e 
several  sources  from  which  the  funds  are  derived. 

1.  The  permanent  school  fvmd^  depleted  through  had  trustee- 
ship.— ^Perhaps  the  darkest  page  in  Alabama  educational  history 
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is  the  lamentable  story  of  how  the  State  has  discharged  its  trustee- 
ship of  the  vast  acreage  of  school  lands  granted  by  tlie  Federal  Qov- 
€mment,  the  lease  of  sale  of  which  should  be  "invested  in  some 
productive  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  forever  applied  for 
the  use  and  support  of  the  schools — for  which  they  were  originally 
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reserved  and  set  apart,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever."  The 
details  of  this  stewardship  have  been  told  above  (see  Chapter  III) 
and  need  only  the  briefest  mention  here. 

The  Federal  Government   granted  Alabama,  in  common    with 
other  States  organized  prior  to  1836,  the  sixteenth  section  of  land 
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in  each  townrfiip  in  the  State  for  school  purposes.  Whenever  this 
sectioii  had  already  been  disposed  of,  the  State  was  fpven  the  rig^t 
to  Belect  in  lieu  thereof  other  nnoccupied  lands — the  so-called  "in- 
demnity lajrds."  This  great  domain  amounted  in  all  to  1,006,08(> 
acres.    Later  on  the  State  received  upward  of  100,000  acres  "  for  use 


si 


in  schools  in  those  townships  where  the  sixteenth  sections  are  com- 
paratively valueless." 

It  is  noticeable  from  the  chart  that  Alabama  derived  more  than 
one-half  of  its  school  revenues  from  State  and  permanent  funds. 

Beginning  in  1825,  the  State  authorized  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
school  lands,  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  in  the  United  States  Bank 
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or  the  State  Bank  of  Alabama,  the  interest  an  which  only  should  be 
used  for  school  purposes.  The  State  bank  had  collected  more  than 
one  million  dollars  and  it  or  its  branch  banks  held  nearly  onjB-half 
million  of  land  notes,  when  it  went  into  receivership  in  1848.  The 
State  thus  lost  practically  the  entire  school  fund  accumulated  up 
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to  that  time ;  and  instead  of  promulgating  plans  that  might  eventu- 
ally have  restored  the  fund,  it  obligated  itself — which  means  that  the 
State  shifted  the  burden  to  the  ultimate  taxpayer — ^to  pay  6  per  cent 
^^  in  all  perpetuity  "  on  a  paper  fund,  the  equivalent  of  what  had 
been  lost. 
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It  is  true  that  an  attempt  was  made,  under  act  of  1881,  to  accumu- 
late all  future  sales  and  settlements  on  outstanding  obligations  as  a 
new  permanent  fund.  Thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of 
State* bonds  were  actually  purchased  for  the  fund;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  act  was  repealed  in  1889,  from  which  time  to  the  present  all  pro- 
<seeds  from  the  school  lands  have  been  turned  into  the  State  treasury 
:and  used  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  the  perpetual  paper  fUnd  being 
increased  by  these  amounts. 

But  the  bad  stewardship  did  not  cease  with  the  early  failures. 
Through  bad  management  down  through  the  years  the  lands  were 
frittered  away.  Some  lands  were  sold  and  never  fully  paid  for; 
others  that  had  never  been  sold  had  gone  into  the  possession  of  pri- 
vate and  corporate  interests,  which  have  generally  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing title  through  action  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  To-day  the 
State  has  clear  title  to  only  about  135,000  acres  of  school  land ;  118,000 
of  this  being  sixteenth  sections,  and  most  of  the  rest,  indenmity  land. 

Much  of  the  16,000  acres  of  indemnity  land  now  owned  by  the 
State,  is  valuable  coal  lands.  Some  small  areas  of  marketable  timber 
have  also  been  spared  to  the  State.  In  addition,  rentals  of  consider- 
able consequeiice  could  be  collected  from  school  lands  now  under  cul- 
tivation, but  of  which  no  record  is  being  kept 

While  much  has  been  lost,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  State  to  dis- 
•charge  the  trust  imposed  in  it,  in  relation  to  the  land  funds.  The 
$2,800,000  now  in  the  paper  fund,  and  the  surplus  revenue  fund 
(1836)  amounting  to  $670,000,  also  changed  into  interest-bearing 
notes,  if  converted  into  productive  funds,  together  with  the  incomes 
from  sales,  rents,  and  royalties  on  the  lands  still  intact,  could,  in 
time,  produce  for  the  schools  of  the  State  an  endowment  of  consider- 
tible  importance. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  survey  committee  that  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  clear  up  this  obliga- 
tion without  delay,  by  setting  aside  annually  for  a  period  of  years 
a  certain  sum  of  money  from  the  general  treasury  or  other  source, 
until  the  obligation  is  fully  liquidated — ^these  funds  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  invested  in  gilt-edge  State  and  Federal  securities  by  a 
State  board,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  be 
the  chairman. 

2.  LegislcUwe  appropriations. — ^Under  section  260  of  Article  XIV 
of  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  '^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  increase  the  public-school  fund  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
necessity  therefor  and  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  may  justify.''  In  accordance  herewith  the  legis- 
lature has  provided  a  possible  $600,000  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
$350,000  has  been  appropriated.     As  soon  as  the  State  adopts  a 
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full  60  per  cent  tax  basis,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  releasing 
all  of  this  fund,  and,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable,  to  increase  it 
substantially. 

8.  Ths  eonstitutiandl  S-nuU  tax. — ^This  tax  has  been  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  for  the  public  sch65ls  from  the  time  the  State 
school  system  was  established.  The  estimated  income  from  this  tax 
for  1919-20  is  $1,950,000  in  a  total  of  $2,479,588  for  the  entire  general 
education  fund.  The  constitution  further  stipulates  that  this 
fund  must  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools.  This  mandate 
was  wholly  sound  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted,  because 
salaries  of  instructors  are  the  chief  source  of  outlay  in  operating  a 
school  system;  but  with  the  adoption  of  the  county  and  district 
millage  taxes,  conditions  are  becoming  materially  changed  in  this 
respect,  as  set  forth  in  a  succeeding  paragraph,  and  the  time  will 
probably  soon  be  here  when  this  paragraph  of  the  constitution  can 
be  modified  so  as  to  place  the  main  burden  of  school  maintenance  on 
the  county  and  district,  which  would  release  much  of  the  State  fund 
(particularly  the  legislative  appropriation)  to  be  used  for  awarding 
exceptional  educational  enterprise  and  helping  poor  districts. 

4.  Vou/mty  amd  district  mUlage  taxes. — ^The  greatest  single  forward 
stride  in  the  Alabama  school  system  has  resulted  from  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  voted  in  November,  1916.  It 
is  now  pos^ble  to  vote  a  county  tax  not  exceeding  4  mills  and  a  dis- 
trict tax  of  not  exceeding  3  mills  on  the  dollar.  While  it  would  have 
been  highly  desirable  not  to  have  placed  so  low  a  maximum  on  this 
tax,  it  is  felt  that  with  a  fair  legal  assessment  and  normal  increase 
from  year  to  year  in  the  State's  resources,  this  tax  will  help  im- 
mensely in  establishing  the  school  system  on  a  firm  footing  and  in 
adding  the  local  initiative  that  has  been  long  wanting. 

During  the  years  1917  and  1918,  54  counties  have  voted  the  county 
tax  and  a  large  number  of  local  districts  have  accepted  a  similar  obli- 
gation. This  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  State  have 
fully  accepted  the  principle  of  equal  responsibility  in  the  education 
of  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  well  to  observe 
again  that  no  district  tax  may  be  levied  until  after  a  county  millage 
tax  has  been  voted.  This  is  to  safeguard  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
county  and  give  them  the  benefits  of  sharing  in  the  wealth  of  richer 
corporate  and  other  interests,  all  of  which  is  eminently  fair.  The 
total  county  millage  tax  for  1917-18  was  $1,854,119.72. 

The  plan  for  equdlizing  taxation  over  the  State  eminently  fair. — 
It  is  a  well-established  principle  in  American  democracy  that  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  State  should  be  utilized  to  equalize  educational 
advantages  among  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.    Ignorance 
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or  inefficiency  in  the  local  community  is  reflected  on  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth and  eventually  levies  a  heavy  burden  on  it  for  penal  and 
corrective  institutions.  In  this  respect,  Alabama  has  done  well,  as 
the  3-mill  constitutional  tax  is  levied  on  city  and  country  alike  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  Wheresoever  they  may  dwell  in  the  State. 
But  the  method  in  vogue  for  apportioning  the  State  tax  is,  unfor- 
tunately, neither  democratic  nor  equable,  as  will  appear  later. 

In  a  similar  way,  it  is  agreed  by  thoughtful  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tional profession  that  local  taxation  is  absolutely  neoessary  to  foster 
and  keep  alive  local  interest  in  school  affairs,  and  to  develop  local 
initiative  and  independence.  Local  taxation  is  new  in  the  State,  and 
former  want  of  this  kind  of  support  has  unquestionably  done  more 
to  retard  the  policy  of  education  at  public  expense  than  all  other 
factors  combined. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  and  it  is  an  accepted  principle  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  that  the  State  should  provide  funds 
equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  the  required  funds,  to  be  used  for 
general  maintenance,  and  particularly  as  an  award  to  encourage  the 
community  to  greater  efficiency  in  education;  that  the  county  taxes 
should  be  used  chiefly  for  general  school  maintenance;  and  the  dis- 
trict taxes  for  such  extraordinary  outlays  as  new  sites,  buildings, 
eqidpment,  etc 

The  survey  committee  believes  that,  in  Alabama,  the  present  State 
three-mill  tax  may  well  continue  to  be  used  for  general  maintenance, 
although  the  legislative  appropriations  should  be  placed  at  the  im- 
mediate disposal  of  the  State  department  of  education  (or  State 
board  of  education)  to  be  used  solely  to  tocourage  outstanding  edu- 
cational endeavor,  such  as  organizing  the  right  type  of  consolidated 
schools  and  rural  high  schools,  teacher-training  institutions  for  white 
teachers,  and  county  training  schools  for  colored  teachers,  and  similar 
forward-looking  educational  work. 

How  the  State  general  fwnd  is  apportioned. — ^The  method  of  ap- 
portioning the  State  general  fund  is,  in  practice,  wholly  unfair.  The 
constitution  provides  that  ^Hhe  public-school  fund  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school 
children  of  school  age  therein,  and  shall  be  so  apportioned  to  the 
schools  in  the  districts  or  townships  in  the  county  as  to  provide,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  school  terms  of  equal  duration  in  such  school 
districts  or  townships.''  This  well-intentioned  section  of  the  State's 
constitution  has  failed  wholly  in  its  purpose  and  has  in  the  end 
militated  as  strongly  against  the  white  school  children — ^which  it 
was  intended  to  protect — as  against  the  colored  children. 

1.  It  is  based  on  school  population,  which  in  Alabama  means  all 
persons  over  7  years  of  age  and  under  21  years — ^many  of  whom  are 
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beyond  reach  of  the  schools  and  should  not  be  included  as  a  basis 
of  apportionment. 

2.  It  has  failed  to  provide  terms  of  equal  duration  in  the  several 
counties  and  districts,  for  either  white  or  colored  children. 

3.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  county  boards  of  education  in  the 
black-belt  counties  to  utilize  these  funds  locally  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  county  and  district  taxation  unnecessary,  thereby,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  obliging  (a)  the  white  population  in  other  counties 
to  maintain  the  white  schools  in  the  black-belt  counties,  while 
(b)  the  colored  schools  in  the  same  counties  were  being  discriminated 
against  in  a  most  flagrant  manner. 

These  methods  explained  in  greater  detail. — 1.  Distribution  of 
State  school  funds  should  always  be  based  on  the  principle  that 
educational  achievement  in  a  given  school  community,  as  an  example 
for  emulation,  is  deserving  of  genuine  encouragement  and  reward. 
Thus  to  distribute  the  State  funds  on  the  arbitrary  basis  of  so- 
called  school  population — ^persons  between  7  and  21  years  of  age, 
whether  they  are  in  school  or  not — is  k  doubtful  practice;  but  to 
make  the  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  actual  school  attendance 
would  be  to  reward  effort  in  a  worthy  way.  For  example,  of  what 
profit  is  it  to  Alabama  to  maintain  a  comparatively  expensive  school 
plant  and  teaching  force  when  only  69  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion are  enrolled  in  these  schools,  and  only  37  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  actually  attend  these  schools -regularly?  Under  these 
conditions,  why  should  the  State  distribute  its  bounties  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  only  37  per  cent  of  which  make  use  of  the  school9t 

A  much  more  satisfactory  basis  would  be  to  place  the  apportion- 
ment in  part  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  in  a 
county  and  in  part  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed — the  former, 
because  this  would  induce  people  to  send  their  children  to  school  so 
that  the  community  might  reap  the  benefit;  the  latter,  because  the 
chief  cost  of  a  school  system  is  proportioned  directly  on  the  number 
of  teachers  employed. 

2.  A  casual  glance  at  the  school  attendance  table  demonstrates 
emphatically  that  the  present  system  of  apportioning  the  State 
fimds  has  failed  ^^  to  provide  terms  of  equal  duration  in  the  several 
counties  and  districts ; "  chiefly  because  the  State  surrenders  control 
of  the  funds  the  moment  they  are  turned  over  to  the  county  boards 
of  education. 

Barbour,  Bullock,  Dallas,  Lowndes,  and  Sumter  Counties  have  not 
yet  voted  the  new  3-mill  county  tax,  and  Cleburne  and  Tallapoosa  get 
along  with  the  one  1-mill  county  tax.  Table  94  further  shows  graphi- 
cally that  every  one  of  these  counties  expends  less  than  $5  per  capita 
on  its  school  population.   Still,  most  of  them  rank  quite  high  in  the 
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length  of  term  and  expenditure  on  the  enroUment  basis.  How  can 
this  be?  It  is  useless  to  hide  the  truth.  Only  by  facing  facts  as 
they  are  and  clearing  up  this  injustice  can  the  ^educational  solvency 
of  these  counties  be  maintained.  Here,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
some  adjacent  counties,  the  State  funds — ^apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  whole  white  and  colored  population — are  reapportioned  so  that 
the  comparatively  small  white  school  population  gets  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  fund,  and  the  comparatively  large  colored 
school  population  gets  an  unusually  small  share  of  the  fimd. 

The  results  of  this  practice  on  the  colored  children  as  described 
in  Chapter  IX  are  wholly  without  defense  on  the  grounds  of  the  ^  as 
nearly  as  practicable ''  clause  in  the  constitution.  For  in  these  coun- 
ties the  colored  population  is  almost  wholly  deprived  of  public  school 
support,  being  obliged  to  depend  largely  on  private  subscriptions  and 
donations.  The  thinking  people  of  Alabama  are  opposed  to  these 
local  practices.    They  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  method  of  distribution  also  works  a 
flagrant  discrimination  against  the  white  school  population  of  the 
State  at  large.  These  seven  counties  actually  maintain  their  schools 
for  the  greater  part  at  the  expense  of  other  Alabamians,  since  their 
only  tax  is  a  small  State  levy.  Could  there  be  a  greater  commentary 
on  the  unjust  procedure  than  the  following  statement  of  facts?  In 
1916  the  Alabama  State  department  of  education  made  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  67  counties  in  the  State,  ranking  them  in  accord- 
ance with  nine  specific  educational  features.  In  this  classification^ 
Bullock  and  Dallas  Counties  received,  respectively,  first  and  second 
place;  Sumter  was  number  five,  and  Lowndes  was  number  seven, 
and,  be  it  remembered,  these  were  the  counties  that  were  depending 
on  the  bounties  from  the  State  at  large  for  their  ranking  1 

A  fair  plan  for  distributing  the  State  fvmdB. — ^Alabama  can  not 
afford  to  continue  the  present  plan  of  apportioning  its  State  funds. 
They  should  be  used  (1)  for  all  the  children  attending  school;  (2) 
as  an  award  for  good  work  well  done;  and  (3)  for  the  schools  that 
need  help  the  most. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  these  ends,  can  be  best 
served,  if  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  State  fund  were  appor- 
tioned on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  of  schooj  children  in  each 
school  in  the  county,  and  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed ;  and 
the  balance  of  the  fund  were  entrusted  to  the  State  department  of 
education  (State  board  of  education)  for  apportionment  to  the 
schools  of  the  State  as  rewards  for  good  work,  and  as  direct  halp 
for  needy,  struggling  communities.  This  would  be  both  democratic 
and  just.  Such  a  readjustment  would  call  for  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution. 
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Dividing  State  and  cownty  funds  between  county  and  city  boards 

of  education, — It  is  wholly  just  that  all  the  property  within  the 

bounds  of  the  county  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  all  its 
children,  regardless  whether  they  live  in  city  or  open  country.    In 

counties  with  large  industrial  centers  of  great  wealth,  these  cities 

invariably  pay  into  the  county  funds  more  than  they  get  back;  but 

this,  too,  is  eminently  just,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  that  the 

cities  are  always  built  at  the  expense  of  the  open  country  whose  best 

blood  they  draw  upon  and  whose  ability  to  produce  wealth  they 

thereby  reduce.    Again,  if  the  cities  use  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to 

aid  in  educating  the  rural  population,  they  will  ultimately  profit  by 

receiving  from  the  country  a  more  intelligent  citizenship. 

But  the  present  system,  or  lack  of  system  followed  in  dividing  the 
State  and  county  taxes  between  county  and  city  schools,  is  not  satis- 
factory and  should  be  remedied  by  law.  The  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation may  now  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  how  the  funds  shall  be 
divided.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  personal  judgment  largely,  and 
based  on  actual  needs  of  the  school  communities,  under  consideration. 
But  the  average  county  board  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual 
needs  of  the  incorporated  cities  whose  school  affairs  are  managed  by 
local  boards  appointed  by  the  city  council.  This  has  led  to  a  bad 
practice.  In  some  counties  the  funds  have  been  divided  on  the  half- 
and-half  plan,  which  clearly  gives  the  large  city  more  than  its  share. 
In  other  places,  there  have  been  gentlemen's  agreements  of  the  boards 
that  the  division  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  This  is 
a  reasonable  method  of  sharing,  until  a  more  equable  plan  can  be 
initiated,  which  method  would  be  the  aggregate  attendance-teacher 
basis  outlined  above.  Finally,  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
towns  and  villages  und^  county  control,  the  present  practice  tends  to 
discourage  the  people  from  voting  local  district  taxes.  There  are 
many  instances  on  record  to  show  that  the  county  boards  have  ac- 
tually penalized  such  progressive  communities  by  reducing  their 
quota  of  county  taxes  immediately  upon  having  voted  a  local  tax 
to  supplement  this  county  portion. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  this  matter  should  be  set- 
tled through  legislative  enactment — 

1.  To  direct  county  boards  of  education  to  share  the  funds  which 
pass  through  their  hands  with  cities  of  more  than  2,000  population 
having  separate  school  boards  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  until 
such  time  as  an  equable  aggregate  attendance  teacher  basis  can  be 
realized. 

2.  To  safeguard  local  taxation  from  penalization  by  directing 
the  county  boards  in  every  way  to  award  and  encourage  local  taxa- 
tion by  increasing  or  at  least  maintaining  the  rates  of  distribution 
in  vogue  at  the  time  of  voting  the  local  tax. 
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Takji  M. — School  pofmlaiion,  enroUmetU,  and  expenditures  by  counties. 


Counttfls. 


Aataom , 

Bflldifb 

Barbour , 

Bibb 

BlOQOt , 

BuUoek 

Butler 

Galboim 

Chambers 

Cherokfee 

Chilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleounie , 

CodBtee 

Colbert 

Conecuh , 

Coosa 

CoTlngUm 

Creoshaw , 

Cullman , 

Dale -, 

Dallas ; 

DeKalb 

Elmoce , 

Bacambia , 

Etowah 

Fayette 

FrankUn 

Oenava 

Qreene 

Hale 

Hemr , 

Hoostoo , 

Jackson 

Jeflerson , 

Lamar , 

Landerdale , 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone , 

Lowndes 

ICacon , 

Mftdtaon 

ICaiengo , 

Marlon , 

liarshall , 

Mobile , 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 

Morgui. 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolidi , 

Rossell 

Shelby 

St.  CWr 

Sumter 

Tslladegi 

TsUapoosa 

Tnacaloosa , 

Walker , 

Washington , 

Wlteox 

Wfaiston 


School 
population. 


6,834 

6,915 

12,028 

7,737 

8,964 

11,071 

10,065 

16,919 

14,692 

7,218 

7,635 

7,069 

9,450 

7,728 

4,654 

10,430 

10,038 

8,408 

5,127 

11,873 

8,326 

11,336 

7,000 

18,023 

11,835 

9,900 

8,058 

14,263 

5,957 

7,201 

9,778 

5,607 

9,324 

7,051 

11,155 

11,856 

8D,654 

6,607 

14,516 

7,827 

10,771 

10,373 

9,805 

8,649 

15,522 

12,360 

7,503 

11,249 

28,083 

9,430 

27,219 

12,067 

9,310 

9,350 

10,484 

9,627 

9,319 

8,500 

8,203 

12,039 

12,684 

10,230 

16,024 

14,278 

5,065 

10,845 

4,947 


Number 
enn^d. 


8,855 
5,139 
6,408 
5,873 
7,247 
5,312 
7,670 
9,976 

V,  ovv 

5,516 
6,100 
4,966 
5,604 
6,351 
3,912 
7,743 
6,930 
6,706 
4,345 
9,946 
5,720 
9,204 
5,328 
9,374 
9,130 
6,810 
6,044 

11,301 
5,525 
5,244 
9,677 
2,228 
5,064 
4,856 

10,600 
8,348 

50,711 
5,953 

10,575 
6,177 
6,200 
7,555 
4,660 
5,721 

12,142 
5,895 
6,961 
9,161 

15,334 
6,883 

15,781 
9,364 
6,055 
7,544 
9,213 
8,156 
2,500 
6.836 
6,776 
4,227 

10,771 

10,157 

13,267 

12,083 
3,616 
4,482 
2,420 


132,010 
03,639 
49,230 
55,311 
45,663 
45,432 
60,317 

123,960 

164,185 
32,548 
56,822 
32,621 
40,279 
50,341 
30,024 
54,144 
72,100 
57,257 
28,210 
02,428 
47,660 
61,067 
51,351 
89,348 
66,220 
60,109 
83,589 

124,668 
34,507 
52,852 
09,252 
22,948 
39,972 
33,035 
97,446 
50,646 
1,281,239 
35,368 

142,048 
39,605 
62,586 
71,599 
84,795 
39,651 

136,016 
50,088 
36,016 
61,100 

336,040 
81,612 

263,817 

107,266 
40,000 
62,438 

100,470 
65,163 
36,062 
72,564 
75,006 
30,207 
00,530 
61,340 

111,020 

128,776 
38,584 
45,236 
31,400 


Average 

perpuptl 

of  school 

population. 


•4.67 

13.52 
4.00 
7.14 
5.09 
4.10 
5.98 
7.30 

1L35 
4.50 
7.44 
4.61 
5.31 
6.51 
4.49 
5.19 
7.19 
6,80 
6.50 
7.70 
5.73 
5.46 
6.60 
4.95 
5.59 
6.98 

ia37 
&74 
5.79 
7.33 
7.06 
4.09 
4.28 
4.68 
8.73 
4.27 

14.41 
5.43 
9.78 
5.06 
&81 
6.00 
8.54 
4.50 
&44 
4.78 
4.80 
6.43 

14.62 
8,64 
0.60 
&80 
4.30 
6.67 
0.58 
6.76 
3.06 
8.44 
9.13 
3.26 
7.76 
&99 
6.08 
9.01 
7.61 
4.17 
6.35 


ATerage 
per  pupil 
enrolled. 


I8L80 
18L20 
7.68 
9.41 
6.16 
8.55 
7.86 
12.83 
16.67 
5.90 
9.31 
6.56 
8.79 
7.92 
5.09 
6. 99 
10.57 
8.53 
6.49 
9.39 
8.33 
6.73 
9.63 
8.78 
7.35 

iai4 

13.88 

1L08 
6.34 

10.07 
7.15 

ia29 
7.88 
6.80 
9.20 
6.06 

21.45 
5.94 

18.48 
6.41 

10.09 
9.47 
7.46 
6.93 

11.20 

iao2 

&17 

6.66 

21.83 

1L85 

17.35 

U.45 

6.63 

8.14 

10.90 

7.98 

14.33 

10  61 

1L30 

9.30 

0.34 

6.03 

0.13 

0.01 

ia67 

10.00 

12.93 


Alabamans  ability  to  invest  more  liberally  in  public  school  educar 
tion  tmoJudienffed. — ^It  is  quite  evident  from  all  that  has  been  said 
above  that  Alabama's  greatest  educational  problem  is  written  in 
the  two  words — school  support.    While  some  headway  is  being  made 
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in  school  support,  public-school  taxation  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
so  new  in  the  State  that  many  of  the  public — ^particularly  those  per- 
sons who  have  been  educated  in  private  institutions — ^hardly  yet 

'  ASSESSED- V/^LUAO'lON^Of-ALL-T/'^XABLt- PROPtT^TV- 

•ESTIMATEP-TRUE-VALUATION-Of  •ALL-TAy.ABLt- 
•  FROPERTV- IN- A  L  A©AM  A- n  18- 
^  3, 000,000, 000. 


OR 

^3,36%^4^^.  CSR05S) 
POiilBLE  ADDITIONAL  J  MILL  TAK  UNDER  T7?U£VUUA1 


U5EP' 


• 


•NOfUSEptZt 


FlQ.  48. 


realize  their  full  responsibility  and  opportunity  in  this  matter.  In 
such  counties  as  Jefferson,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  with  sufficient 
funds  at  their  disposal,  rural  as  well  as  urban  schools  are  being  re- 
built and  are  becoming  as  excellent  as  can  be  found  anywhere.   These 
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schools  are  already  reacting  favorably  on  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  their  several  communities.  Other  counties  are 
less  well  situated,  because  they  lack  ample  funds  for  such  progres- 
sive enterprises. 

Alabama  is  just  passing  from  an  old  order  of  things,  and  is  only 
just  beginning  to  utilize  the  abundant  riches  lying  latent  in  its  soil, 
and  rock  and  water.  The  first  step  toward  full  utilization  of  this 
wealth  must  be  a  liberal  investment  in  training  for  leadership  in 
these  several  fields  of  activity.  That  Alabama  is  amply  able  to  do 
more  for  education  was  shown  in  Chapter  I.  Only  the  briefest 
reference  to  its  financial  ability  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  following  table  gives  the  true  and  assessed  valuation  of  Ala- 
bama property  by  decades  since  1880 : 

Table  97. — True  and  assessed  valuatUm  of  Alabama  property,^ 


Year. 


1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1910. 
1912. 
1918. 


Estimated  true 
value  of  all  tax- 
able property 

by  united 

States  Census 

Bureau. 

Same  per 
inhabi- 
tant. 

Assessed 

value  of  all 

taxable 

property. 

8428.000,000 

622,800,000 

774,700,000 

1,825,000,000 

2,127,000,000 

>  3, 000, 000, 000 

1339 
411 
424 
854 

912 
1,250 

$122,867,000 
258,980,000 
420,000,000 
420,000,000 
656,807,000 
670,178,000 

Assessed 

valuation. 

What 

percent 
of  true 
value. 


28 
42 
54 
33 
31 
22 


1  Social  problems  in  Alabama.   New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  p.  7. 
t  Estimate  based  on  the  increase  from  1900  to  1912. 

The  Bussell  Sage  Foundation  in  a  special  study  of  Alabama  social 
problems  shows  that  the  United  States  taxes  have  increased  in  the 
State  from  $463,000  in  1914  to  approximately  $30,000,000  in  1919. 
"  If  Alabama,"  continues  the  report,  "  could  cheerfully  meet  the  in- 
crease of  taxes  for  Uncle  Sam  sixtyfold  in  four  years,  she  can  cer- 
tainly make  some  increase  for  her  own  people  now  that  national 
taxes  are  to  be  reduced."  Certainly,  Alabama  is  able  to  pay  its 
own  way  and  pay  it  well. 

Alabamans  social  interests  jeopardized. — ^It  is  not  overstating  facts 
to  say  that  unless  substantial  financial  relief  is  soon  extended  to 
education,  this  State  will  suffer  great  impairment  through  a  lowering 
of  standards  and  quality  of  school  work.  Conditions  were  bad 
enough  before  the  world  war;  but  they  have  become  increasingly 
serious  since  then.  The  administrative  and  teaching  staffs  of  the 
State's  higher  educational  institutions,  and  the  instructors  of  the 
teacher-training  institutions  and  the  public  schools  of  every  kind 
have  struggled  along  on  salaries  that  are  wholly  inadequate,  and 
which  are  actually  forcing  many  of  Alabama's  most  efficient  teachers 
to  seek  other  employment  or  to  accept  teaching  positions  in  other 
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States.  The  public  schools  need  several  thousand  more  trained 
teachers.  Thousands  of  teachers  have  left  the  profession  because 
they  literally  could  not  make  financial  ends  meet.  Much  of  the 
public-school  plant  is  worn  out  and  insanitary ;  the  higher  institu- 
tions are  in  need  of  equipment  and  money  for  urgently  needed  ex- 
pansion. The  State  can  not  afford  to  permit  the  work  that  has 
resulted  from  years  of  planning  and  building  in  the  educational  life 
of  Alabama  to  be  endangered  for  lack  of  such  funds  as  can  be  pro- 
vided if  the  legislature  will  apply  the  remedies  that  are  available. 

How  to  remedy  the  ntuation. — ^A  serious  effort  to  reorganize  the 
school  finances  should  consider  the  following  factors  as  essential  to 
a  just  and  democratic  solution : 

1.  Enforcement  of  section  9  of  the  revenue  code. 

2.  Legal  enactment  to  place  the  assessment  of  all  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  government. 

.    8.  Provision  for  equable  inheritance  and  income  taxes. 

4.  Legal  enactment  to  provide  for  a  searching  study  of  the  entire 
subject  of  taxation  by  experts. 

The  constitution  of  Alabama  states  specifically  that  ^^  the  income 
arising  from  the  sixteenth  section  trust  fund,  the  surplus  revenue 
fund,  until  it  is  called  for  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
funds  enumerated  in  section  258  of  this  constitution,  together  with 
a  special  annual  tax  of  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State,  which  the  legislature  shall  levy,  shall  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools."  This  seems  to  mean 
full  value  assessment.  A  law  was,  however,  later  enacted  basing 
the  assessment  of  60  per  cent  of  a  full  and  fair  valuation.  This  law 
has  been  upheld  as  constitutional.  But  it  is  clearly  evident  from  what 
has  been  shown  elsewhere  in  this  discussion  that  even  the  60  per  cent 
valuation  clause  is  not  enforced.  If  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
survey  committee  should  be  adopted  the  available  revenue  for  educa- 
tion would  be  increased  between  two  and  three  fold.  This  would 
satisfy  every  educational  need  in  the  State  for  years  to  come. 

To  this  end,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reorganize  the  present  agen- 
cies intrusted  with  the  important  task  of  property  assessment.  This 
would  be  made  primarily  a  State  function,  under  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  governor  of  the  State.  Local  property  assessment  should 
be  directed  by  State  assessors,  and  no  local  assessor  should  be  aii 
inhabitant  of  the  county  or  community  to  be  assessed  by  him.  Suit^ 
able  penalties  should  be  provided  to  insure  strict  compliance  with  the 
law.  Such  tax  commissions  have  already  demonstrated  in  many 
States  that  it  is  possible  to  enforce  a  fair  and  equable  system  of  taxa- 
tion on  rich  and  poor  alike,  instead  of  the  unfair  and  undemocratic 
system  now  utilized  in  Alabama. 
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Income  and  inheritance  taxes  have  already  proved  a  most  satis- 
factory measure  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and  cer- 
tain State  governments,  for  equalizing  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
people.  Most  of  the  large  incomes  in  the  State  are  amassed  from  the 
ridies  of  the  public  domain,  as  coal  and  iron,  and  water  power. 
These  and  similar  income-producing  agencies  should  be  taxed  liber- 
ally in  justice  to  the  State  at  large. 

Inheritances  should  also  be  taxed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  in  Alabama  are  inherited  landed  estates.  Thousands  of  such 
large  plantations  lie  practically  fallow — ^held  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. These  great  areas  should  be  forced  into  productivity  by  plac- 
ing upon  them  a  ^'speculative  lands'  tax  "  similar  to  that  of  an  act 
recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  an  inheritance  tax,  if  the  land  falls  in  this  class. 

The  survey  commission's  attention  has  been  called  to  many  in- 
stances of  flagrant  abuse  of  the  tax  law,  chiefly  in  relation  to  assess- 
ment of  values.  Coal  and  iron  lands  that  are  bonded  for  millions  of 
dollars  are  known  to  have  been  assessed  as  agricultural  lands  at  the 
paltry  valuation  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Farms  that  were  recently 
sold  at  a  good  price  are  listed  on  the  tax  books  at  less'than  one-tenth 
of  this  value.  Such  cases,  unfortunately,  are  not  isolated  instances 
of  a  vicious  practice,  but  are  part  of  a  common  system.  It  is  accord- 
ingly recommended  that  |i  scientific  study  of  the  whole  field  of  taxa- 
tion be  made  by  experts  who  shall  propose  to  the  State  an  equable 
basis  for  listing  and  assessing  property  and  apportioning  the  tax 
burden  among  all  its  citizens. 

The  recomanendations  wmmuvriMed. — ^The  survey  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  stability  and  future  growth  of  the  public  school  sys^ 
tern  in  Alabama  demand  certain  definite  modifications  in  the  pre- 
vailing -system  of  school  support    To  this  end  it  recommends : 

1.  The  reestablishment  of  a  permanent  productive  educational 
fund,  through  the  conversion  of  the  accumulated  paper  obligations, 
by  setting  aside  annually  for  a  period  of  years  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  the  general  treasury  of  the  State  or  other  source,  until 
the  obligation  is  fully  liquidated.  To  this  shall  be  added  from  time 
to  time  all  incomes  from  rents,  sales,  royalties,  etc,  on  the  unsold 
lands  now  belonging  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  These  funds  shall 
be  administered  and  invested  in  State  and  Federal  securities  by  a 
State  board  of  which  the  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  be 
the  chairman. 

2.  The  release  of  the  $260,000  withheld  from  the  present  legislative 
appropriation  of  $800,000,  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  will  justify. 

8.  The  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to  pro- 
vide a  new  basis  on  which  to  distribute  the  general  educational  fund. 
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as  follows:  (a)  One-half  of  the  entire  fund  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
several  counties,  two-thirds  of  this  one-half  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  figured  on  the  at- 
tendance records  for  the  year  last  preceding,  and  one-third  of  this 
one-half  on  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  county; 
and  {b)  the  remaining  one-half  of  the  fund  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
State  department  of  education  (State  board  of  education)  for  ap- 
portionment among  the  schools  of  the  State  as  awards  for  good  work, 
and  as  direct  aid  to  needy  school  districts. 

4.  The  reapportionment  of  all  State  and  county  school  funds  by 
the  county  boards  of  education  between  county  and  city  schools, 
on  the  principle  of  aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  in  no  other  way  whatever;  provided,  that 
the  basis  of  total  school  population  shall  be  used  in  case  the  legis- 
lature fails  to  pass  on  the  attendance  principle. 

5.  The  dicontinuance  of  the  nine  district  agricultural  schools  and 
the  establishment  in  their  stead  of  six  new  agricultural  schools  of 
secondary  rank,  to  receive  State  support  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  $20,000  per  anniun. 

6.  The  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  to  permit  all  incor- 
porated school  districts  of  1,000  population  and  over  to  issue  bonds 
for  extraordinary  school  purposes. 

7.  The  adoption,  by  constitutional  amendment,  of  a  permanent 
millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Insti- 
tute, the  four  class  A  normal  schools,  and  such  other  normal  schools 
as  may  hereafter  be  established,  and  the  A.  &  M.  G!ollege  for  Ne- 
groes— ^to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  needs  of  each  institution, 
to  supplant  the  present  legislative  appropriations — ^all  of  which,  how- 
ever, shall  be  in  addition  to  all  incomes  on  endowments,  trust  funds, 
etc.,  which  may  now  form  a  definite  part  of  the  support  of  one  or  all 
of  these  schools. 

8.  The  increase  of  the  annual  State  appropriation  to  county  high 
schools  from  $3,000  to  a  minimum  of  $4,000,  provided  that  no  such 
school  shall  hereafter  receive  any  State  aid  whatever  unless  the  State 
money  is  duplicated  dollar  for  dollar  from  county  funds. 

9.  The  increase  of  State  support  for  the  colored  normal  schools, 
and  direct  State  support  for  coimty  training  schools  for  colored 
teachers. 

10.  The  reorganization  of  the  school  finances  by  (a)  strict  enforce- 
ment of  section  9  of  the  Revenue  Code;  (h)  legal  enactment  to  place 
the  assessment  of  all  property  under  direct  control  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment; (c)  provision  for  equable  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
and  (d)  provisions  for  a  searching  study  of  the  entire  subject  of 
taxation  in  the  State. 


Chapter  XXIV. 

SUBMARY   OF   THE   MOST    IMPORTANT    RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  THE  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 


The  outstanding  needs  of  the  Alabama  school  system  may  be  sum- 
marized under  three  heads : 

1.  Greatly  increased  school  support. 

2.  More  efficient  instructional  and  supervisory  staff. 
8.  Better  adjustment  of  all  teaching  agencies. 

The  general  plans  for  improvement  of  the  school  system  are  em- 
bodied in  the  following  legislative  and  administrative  recommenda- 
tions concerning : 

1.  State  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

(a)  Organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Education  to  have  full 

charge  and  control  of  all  public  elementary  schools 
and  such  other  schools  as  are  included  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  foregoing  chapters,  except  the  University 
of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute. 

(b)  Appointment  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 

by  the  new  State  board  of  education. 

(c)  Enlargement  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  super- 

intendent and  State  board  of  education  in  agreement 
with  the  details  set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters. 

(d)  Organization  of  a  State  Council  of  Education  to  consist 

of  members  from  the  State  board  of  education  and  of 
the  faculties  of  the  State's  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, with  powers  and  duties  as  prescribed  in  foregoing 
chapters. 

(e)  Passage  of  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  Ala- 

bama as  may  be  necessary  to  consummate  the  changes 
prescribed  in  foregoing  chapters. 

2.  County  Supervision  of  Schools. 

(a)  Requirement  that  all  candidates  for  county  superintend- 
ent, not  including  the  present  incumbents,  shall  hold 
at  the  time  of  the  appointment  to  office  a  professional 
county  superintendent's  certificate.  Such  certificates 
shall  be  issued  by  the  State  department  of  schools  on 

500 
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2.  County  Supervision  of  Schools — Contiuued. 

the  basis  of  Tninimum  academic  and  professional  quali- 
fications equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  standard 
(class  A)  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  at  least 
three  years'  successful  experience  as  teacher  or  super- 
visor in  this  or  other  States ;  ample  evidence  that  the 
candidate  (1)  is  an  able  administrator,  (2)  has  strong 
personality  and  good  character,  (3)  and  has  excep- 
tional professional  spirit. 
(&)  Bequirement  that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
as  assistant  superintendent  or  subject  supervisor  who 
does  not  hold  a  State  profesional  certificate,  valid  in 
Alabama.  « 

(c)  Appointment  of  an  assistant  county  superintendent  in 

each  county  employing  100  or  more  teachers,  and  a  sub- 
ject supervisor  in  each  county  for  every  40  teachers  or 
fraction  thereof. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  high  standards  among  the  county  superin- 

tendents and  their  assistants — 

(1)  By  holding  an  annual  "  school '^  of  one  week's 

duration  under  charge  of  tiie  State  superin- 
tendent for  all  the  county  superintendents ;  at- 
tendanco  to  be  made  mandatory  and  all  travel- 
ing and  living  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from 
county  educational  funds. 

(2)  By  granting  county  superintendents  and  their 

assistants  leave  at  full  pay  to  attend  summer 
school  every  second  or  third  year. 

(3)  By  furnishing  at  State  expense  each  county  su- 

perintendent for  his  own  use,  or  the  use  of  his 
assistants,  one-half  dozen  or  more  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  books  of  the  year. 

(e)  Amendment  of  the  present  county  board  law  to  provide 

for  separate  boards  of  education  in  towns  and  cities 
of  more  than  1,000  population,  not  already  provided 
for;  and  the  right  of  such  places  to  issue  bonds  for 
extraordinary  educational  purposes. 
3.  School  Population,  Enrollment,  and  Attendance. 

(a)  Legal  school  age  to  include  all  children  between  6  and  18 

years,  inclusive,  but  no  person  older  than  18  years  should 

be  excluded  from  school. 

(h)  School  entrance  age  to  be  changed  from  7  years  to  6  years. 

(c)  Provision  for  apportioning  the  State  school  fund  on  some 

basis  other  than  the  school  population. 
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3.  School  Population,  Enrollment,  and  Attendance — C!ontinued. 

(d)  Provision  for  a  chief  attendance  officer  as  member  of  the 

State  department  of  education. 

(e)  Changes  in  the  compulsory  attendance  law  as  follows: 

(1)  Removal  ot  the  SO-day  and  60-day  attendance 

minimum  and  requirement  that  normal  chil- 
dren attend  school  throughout  the  regularly 
provided  school  term. 

(2)  Issuance  of  work  permits  only  to  pupils  who 

have  completed  the  fourth  grade  and  can  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidence  thereof. 
(8)  The  safeguarding  of  the  law  by  limiting  its 
exemptions  as  prescribed  in  Chapter  VI. 
(/)  The  perfection  and  use  of  a  system  of  records  by  the  State 
department  of  education  for  transferring  pupils  from 
community  to  community  to  make  evasion  of  school  at- 
tendance impossible. 
(g)  The  lengthening  of  the  school  year  for  white  children  to 
9  months  and  for  colored  children  to  a  minimum  of  6 
months. 
(A)  The  gradual  reorganization  of  all  schools  as  "all-year" 
schools  in  charge  of  professional  teachers. 

4.  Bural  Schools. 

(a)  School  consolidation  encouraged  through  State  aid. 

(b)  Employment  of  assistants  to  the  county  superintendent 

in  the  supervision  of  rural  schools.  A  State  bonus  from 
the  State  for  each  supervisor  provided  not  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  total  salary,  the  remainder  to  be  paid 
by  the  county  board  of  education. 

(c)  Minimum  qualifications  for  teachers,  educational  and  pro- 

fessional, to  be  established  through  the  enactment  of  the 
minimum  salary  law  recommended  in  chapter  18. 

(d)  Approval  of  all  school  sites,  size  of  grounds,  kind  of 

building  and  equipment  by  the  State  school  architect 
appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education. 

(e)  The  reorganization  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 

school  system  on  the  6-8-8  plan. 

5.  Negro  Education  in  Rural  Sections. 

(a)  Apportionment  of  a  larger  share  of  the  public  school 

funds  to  Negro  schools. 

(b)  Such  increase  of  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  as  will  en- 

courage persons  of  ability  to  enter  and  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  schools. 
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5.  Negro  Education  in  Bural  Sections — Continued. 

(c)  Increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  to  secure  a  better 

ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils. 

(d)  The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  laws  to 

apply  to  all  children  of  school  age,  both  white  and 
colored. 

(e)  Provision  of  State  aid  for  county  training  schools  on  the 

basis  of  $750  for  each  school  to  match  the  $750  appro- 
priated by  the  county  board  of  education  for  mainte- 
nance of  this  kind  of  school. 

(/)  Increase  of  State  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  to  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment's  aid,  and  provision  for  modem  dormitories 
and  an  academic  building. 

(g)  Provision  for  the  eventual  removal  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Montgomery,  and  its  relocation  on  a  tract  of 
at  least  150  acres  of  land. 

(h)  If  the  State  finds  it  undesirable  to  carry  out  recommen- 
dations (/)  and  (ff)^  the  two  schools  to  be  consolidated 
and  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  normal  school  to 
be  established  instead  at  such  place  as  will  be  most 
accessible  to  the  large  body  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  State;  the  school  to  have  at  least  150  acrea  of 
good  agricultural  land  and  ample  provision  for  board- 
ing and  lodging  these  students. 

6.  Village  and  Town  Schools. 

(a)  Continuance  of  the  present  plan  of  placing  towns  of  less 

than  2,000  population  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  county  board  of  education. 

(b)  Encouragement  of  the  levy  of  local  taxes  in  all  village 

and  town  districts  to  enable  the  school  board  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  charging  tuition  fees. 

(c)  Limiting  the  smaller  village  to  9  grades  of  school  work. 

Organization  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades 
as  junior  high  school.  Organization  of  the  larger 
town  schools  on  the  6-3-3  plan. 

7.  District  Agricultural  Schools  and  County  High  Schools. 

(a)  Discontinuance  of  State  appropriations  to  the  schools  at 

Jackson,  Abbeville,  Sylacauga,  Athens,  and  Wetumpka, 
and  return  of  the  property  of  these  schools  to  the  local 
authorities;  or 

(b)  Maintenance  hereafter  of  only  four  agricultural  schools 

of  secondary  rank  to  be  located  at  the  present  sites  of 
the  district  agricultural  schools  at  Hamilton,  Albert- 
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7.  District  Agricultural  Schools  and  County  High  Schools— Contd. 

viUe,  Blountsville,  and  Evergreen,  or  their  relocation 
on  bids  from  suitable  communities  from  the  State 
at  large. 

(c)  Provision  of  a  State  appropriation  for  each  of  these 

schools  of  not  less  than  $20,000  per  annum. 

(d)  The  increase  of  State  aid  to  county  high  schools  to  a 

minimum  of  $4,000  per  annum,  provided  that  no  such 
school  shall  receive  any  aid  from  the  State  which  is  not 
duplicated  dollar  for  dollar  from  county  or  local  funds. 

(e)  The  discontinuance  of  the  State  appropriation  now  made 

to  the  Northeast  Alabama  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Lineville,  with  provision  for  turning  the  school  prop- 
erty over  to  the  local  community. 

8.  City  Schools. 

(a)  Such  enlargements  of  the  scope  and  power  of  city  boards 
of  education  as  will  enable  them — 

(1)  To  call  elections  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds 

and  the  levying  of  local  taxes. 

(2)  To  purchase  school  sites,  approve  building  plans, 

and  erect  buildings. 
(6)  Provision  by  which  money  furnished  by  the  State  to  the 
city  schools  shall  be — 

(1)  Sent  directly  to  the  city  school  boards. 

(2)  Apportioned  on  some  definite  basis,  in  order  that 

the  city  may  have  a  clear  idea  from  year  to  year 
regarcting  tiie  amount  of  financial  help  it  will 
receive  from  the  State. 
(o)  Taxation  to  the  legal  limit  for  school  support  in  all  cities 
which  have  not  already  reached  this  Umit. 

(d)  Provision  for  the  increase  of  property  assessments  until 

they  shall  at  least  reach  the  percentage  of  value  pro- 
vided for  in  the  statute  on  that  subject. 

(e)  The  abolition  by  law  of  the  practice  of  charging  fees  for 

attendance  at  public  schools. 
(/)  Substantial  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  every 

city  of  the  State. 
(g)  Greater  freedom  to  city  boards  in  the  matter  of  selecting 

textbooks  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  city  schools. 
(A)  Provision  that  all  public  school  buildings  in  cities  shall 

be — 

(1)  Built  as  nearly  fireproof  as  is  practicable. 

(2)  Built  with  reference  to  the  best  and  most  modem 

ideas  of  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation. 

(3)  Built  with  auditoriums  or  assembly  rooms. 
119801*— 19 33 
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8.  City  Schools — Continued. 

(h)  Provision  that  all  public  school  buildings  in  cities  shall 
be — Continued. 

(4)  Built  on  the  unit  type,  so  that  they  can  be  added  to 

as  need  arises. 

(5)  Constructed  with  due  reference  to  the  widest  pos- 

sible use  by  the  oommimity  as  a  whole. 

(6)  Situated  on  6  acres  of  school  ground,  in  the  case 

of  an  elementary  school,  or  on  10  acres  in  case  of 
a  high  school,  and  in  no  case  on  less  than  a  full 
city  block. 

(7)  Made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  design,  by  careful 

upkeep,  and  by  such  devices  as  flowers,  window- 
boxes,  etc 

(8)  Designed  after  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 

one-story  type  of  school  architecture  for  ele- 
mentary schools. 

(9)  Equipped  with  movable  tables  and  chairs  in  first- 

grade  rooms  and  with  movable  desk  chairs  in 
high  schools. 
(i)  Provision  in  the  course  of  study  for: 

(1)  A  greater  amoimt  of  physical  training. 

(2)  Greater  stress  on  education  in  health  subjects. 

(8)  Greater  flexibility  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  in- 
dividual child- 

(4)  Greater  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 

communities. 

(5)  More  industrial  work,  preferably  in  cooperation 

with  mills,  or  other  predominant  local  indus- 
tries. 
(;)  Promotion. 

(1)  Semiannually  or  oftener. 

(2)  Upon  a  basis  including  more  than  mere  standing 

upon  written  examinations. 

(3)  In  high  schools,  by  subjects  instead  of  by  grades. 
(k)  Extension  of  the  compulsory-attendance  period  to  cover 

the  entire  school  year,  and  better  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

(l)  Better  and  more  provision  for  activities  along  school  ex- 
tension lines,  including  night  schools,  afternoon  classes, 
part-time  schools,  etc. 

(m)  Lowering  of  the  legal  entrance  age  from  7  to  6  years. 

(n)  Reorganization  of  the  State  course  of  study  upon  the 
6-3-3  basis. 
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8.  City  Schoolfl — Continued. 

(o)  Provision  that  schools  for  Negroes  should : 

(1)  Have  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

(2)  Be  housed  in  buildings  that  are  safe,  decent,  sanitary, 

clean,  comfortable,  and  sufficient  in  number. 
(8)  Provide  adequate  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  in  such  of  the  industries  as  the 
pupils  will  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
advantageously  in  after  life. 
(4)  Pay  their  teachers  enough  to  induce  tiiem  to  make 
proper  preparation  for  their  work. 
(p)  Legal  provision  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  constitu- 
^  tion  of  city  boards  of  education.    It  is  suggested  that 

these  boards  shall  consist  of  7  members,  each  appointed 
or  selected  from  the  city  at  large.  If  not  elected  by  the 
people,  members  of  these  boards  should  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 
They  should  hold  office  for  a  term  of  7  years,  the  term  of 
1  member  expiring  each  year.  Members  of  boards  should 
be  so  selected  as  to  make  sure  that  all  classes  of  citizens 
and  all  the  main  industrial  and  professional  interests 
are  represented. 

9.  Schools  for  Defectives  and  Delinquents. 

(a)  Organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  to  have 

charge  of  all  child-caring  institutions  in  Alabama. 

(b)  Direction  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  child-caring 

institutions  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  or  State  department  of  education, 

^  which  shall  maintain  a  specific  division  for  this  purpose. 

^  (c)  Immediate  establishment  of  a  school  for  feeble-minded 

children. 
(d)  Substantial  increase  in  per  capita  support  of  all  these  in- 
stitutions and  liberal  funds  for  enlargement  and  repairs. 

10.  Eradication  of  Illiteracy. 

(a)  Strengthening  the  compulsory  attendance  law  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  in  Chapter  YI ; 
I  (b)  Enactment  of  legislation  to  promote  Americanization  by 

requiring  school  attendance  of  all  persons  above  com- 
I  pulsory  attendance  age,  and  below  21  years,  who  do  not 

^  now  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language,  imtil 

completion  of  the.  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools  or 
an  equivalent  requirement. 

(1)  Provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  evening  schools  and  part-time  schools  for 
this  purpose  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  State  department  of  education. 
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10.  Eradication  of  Illiteracy — Continued. 

(c)  Enactment  of  legislation  to  encourage  effective  illiteracy 

work  among  adults  under  direction  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  maintained  by  funds  voted  by 
the  legislature. 

(d)  Appropriation  of  not  less  than  $26,000  annually  for  the 

next  quadrennium  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  leg- 
islation effective. 

11.  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

(a)  Establishment  of  distinct  fields  of  activities  defining  and 
recognizing  the  functions  of  the  boards  of  education 
and  health,  respectively. 

(5)  Employment   of   a   school   health   supervisor  by   each 

county  board  of  education  upon  a  12  months'  basis. 
(o)  The  organization,  supervision,  and  direction  of  health  and 

physical  education  in  the  several  counties  by  a  State 

health  supervisor,  working  under  the  direction  of  the 

State  board  of  education. 
(d)  The  enactment  of  a  modem  physical  education  law  for 

the  State  in  accordance  with  suggestive  legislation  out- 
-     lined  in  Chapter  XVI. 

12.  School  and  Home  Gardening. 

13.  Teachers  and  Their  Certification. 

(a)  Improvement  of  teaching  conditions  by — 

(1)  Establishing  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all 

teachers ; 

(2)  Scaling  all  teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  cer- 

tificate held,  thus  placing  a  premium  on  special 
preparation. 

(6)  Bequirement  of  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — 

(1)  Increasing  gradually  the  entrance  requirements 

of  the  State  normal  schools  and  lengthening 
their  study  courses; 

(2)  Discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  exami- 

nation as  soon  as  the  normal  schools,  the  Ala- 
bama Girls'  Technical  Institute,  the  school  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  de- 
partment of  education  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  other  teacher-training 
institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  sup- 
ply all  the  professional  teachers  required; 

(3)  Placing  the  minimum  requirement  for  permis- 

sion to  teach  at  graduation  from  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and,  in 
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13.  Teachers  and  Their  Certification — Continued. 

(b)  Eequirement  of  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — Contd. 

addition,  at  least  one  year's  professional  study, 
acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers. 
The  standard  to  go  into  effect  not  before  Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

(c)  Increase  the  supply  of  professional  teachers  by — 

(1)  Organizing  teacher-training  departments  in  the 

county  high  schools  and  other  accredited  high 
schools  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  department  of  education ;  the  schools  to 
receive  State  aid. 

(2)  Establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rurai 

teachers  at  all  the  normal  schools. 

(3)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 

technic Institute  to  prepare  teachers  of  general 
agriculture  and  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics. 

(4)  Granting  iState  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards 

for  long  service  in  a  single  school  community ; 
(6)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 
14.  Preparation  of  Public  School  Teachers. 

(a)  Requirement  of  professional  training  as  a  prerequisite  to 

the  issuance  of  teacher  certificates,  the  standard  to  be 
raised  gradually  to  avoid  teacher  shortage,  and  protec- 
tion to  be  afforded  experienced  and  skilled  teachers  now 
in' service. 

(b)  Bequirements  that  members  of  boards  of  control  of  an  in- 

stitution be  not  residents  of  the  county  in  which  the  in- 
stitution is  located. 
(o)  The  establishment  of  a  pension  and  emeritus  system  for  all 
teachers. 

(d)  The  discontinuance  of  the  class  B  normal  schools,  which 

may  profitably  be  converted  into  county  high  schools. 

(e)  The  accrediting  of  the  State  normal  school  (colored)  at 

Montgomery  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  addition  of  a 
school,  farm  buildings,  and  equipment  for  the  former, 
and  increased  appropriations  for  both. 
15.  Higher  Education. 

(a)  A  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  college  of 
agriculture  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

(5)  Emphasis  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  on  the 
training  of  leaders  in  scientific  agriculture  and  rural 
life. 
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16.  Higher  Education — Continued. 

(c)  The  gradual  differentiation  of  the  programs  of  engineer- 

ing education  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  as  follows: 

1.  Both  institutions  to  continue  to  offer  chemical, 

civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering. 

2.  The  University  of  Alabama  to  relate  its  work  di- 

rectly to  the  needs  of  the  mining  and  industrial 
district,  and  to  develop  commercial  and  industrial 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

3.  The  Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Institute  to  emphasize 

investigation  and  training  in  highway  engineer- 
ing, agricultural  engineering,  and  textile  engi- 
neering. 
4r.  The  State  coimcil  of  education  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  continuing  degree'  curricula  in 
architecture  and  architectural  engineering. 

(d)  Increased  appropriations  for  the  support  of  engineering 

education  at  both  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Alabama. 

(e)  A  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  school  of 

education  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  provide 
additional  instructors;  the  provision  of  an  educational 
building;  the  provision  of  a  practice  school  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  of  education;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  teacher  training  in  trades  and  industries  under 
the  direction  of  this  school. 

(/)  An  increase  in  the  support  of  the  school  of  agricultural 
education  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  cover 
practice-teaching  facilities  and  additional  instructors. 

(g)  The  appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  a  year  to  both  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  maintenance  of  sunmier  schools. 

(A)  The  continued  recognition  of  the  graduates  in  home  eco- 
nomics, music,  and  commercial  branches  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  institute  as  candidates  for  high-school 
positions  in  these  subjects. 

(i)  (1)  The  early  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  continue 
for  the  present  a  four-year  medical  school  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  first  two  years  of  medical  education  from  Mobile  to 
Tuscaloosa.  (2)  Pending  the  time  when  the  Mobile 
school  can  be  legally  discontinued,  the  strengthening  of 
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16.  Higher  Education — Continued. 

the  first  three  years  of  its  work  only.  (3)  The  main- 
tenance of  two  centers  of  postgraduate  teaching  in  med- 
icine, one  at  Mobile  and  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
proper  support  of  these  centers. 

(j)  The  concentration  of  education  in  pharmacy  for  the  pres- 
ent at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

(k)  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  college 
of  veterinary  medicine  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

(I)  The  placing  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  on  a  standard  basis,  and  the  appropriation 
of  sufficient  money  for  its  support. 

(m)  The  approval  of  the  estimates  for  work  in  commerce  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  and  a  study  of  the  needs  in 
higher  commercial  training  by  the  State  council  of 
education. 

(n)  The  establishment  of  a  department  of  forestry  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

(o)  (1)  The  establishment  of  a  division  of  home  economics 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  trans- 
fer to  that  institution  of  the  Smith-Hughes  work  in  the 
training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  and  the  con- 
sequent expansion  of  the  school  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  include  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  eco- 
nomics. (2)  The  abandonment  of  the  plan  to  develop 
the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  into  a  four-year 
college  of  liberal  arts  for  women,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  its  original  program  as  a  technical  institute. 

{p)  The  admission  to  the  guieral  course  at  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  only  such  students  as  meet  the  full 
entrance  requirements  without  conditions. 

(q)  Appropriations  sufficient  to  cover  an  immediate  increase 
of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  instructional  costs  at  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
together  with  provision  for  continued  support  to  keep 
pace  with  anticipated  growth  in  enrollments. 

(r)  The  development  of  definite  program  of  research  by  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Poljrtechnic 
Institute,  and  the  inclusion  of  estimates  to  cover  these 
programs  in  their  future  budgets. 

{$)  The  assumption  by  the  State  of  a  larger  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  program  of  agricultural  extension  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  than  is  required  to 
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16.  Financing  the  Public  Schools — Continued* 

(d)  The  reapportionment  of  all  State  and  county  school  funds 

by  the  county  boards  of  educaticMi  between  county  and 
city  schools,  on  the  principle  of  aggregate  daily  attend- 
ance and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  no 
other  way  whatever;  provided,  that  the  basis  of  total 
school  population  shall  be  used  in  case  the  legislature 
fails  to  pass  on  the  attendance  principle. 

(e)  The  withdrawal  of  State  support  from  the  five  poorly 

functioning  district  agricultural  schools  and  apportion- 
ment of  these  funds  among  the  remaining  four  schools ; 
or  the  withdrawal  of  State  support  from  all  the  nine 
district  agricultural  schools  and  the  reapportionment 
of  these  funds  among  the  county  high  schools  on  the 
conditions  outlined  in  Chapter  XT. 

(/)  The  adoption,  by  constitutional  amendment,  of  a  perma- 
nent millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  the  four  class  A 
normal  schools,  and  such  other  normal  schools  as  may 
hereafter  be  established,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  for  Negroes — ^to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  institution  and  to  supplant  the 
present  legislative  appropriations — all  of  which,  how- 
ever, shall  be  in  addition  to  all  incomes  on  endowments, 
trust  funds,  etc.,  which  may  now  form  a  definite  part  of 
the  support  of  one  or  all  of  these  schools. 
*  (g)  The  increase  of  the  annual  State  appropriations  to  county 
high  schools  from  $8,000  to  $4,000,  provided  that  no 
such  school  shall  hereafter  receive  any  State  aid  what- 
ever unless  the  State  money  is  dupUcated  dollar  for 
dollar  from  county  funds. 

(h)  The  increase  of  State  support  for  the  colored  normal 
schools  and  direct  State  support  for  county  training 
schools  for  colored  teachers,  as  outlined  in  Chapters 
XI  and  XIII. 

(i)  The  reorganization  of  the  school  finances  by  (1)  strict 
enforcement  of  section  9  of  the  revenue  code;  (2)  legal 
enactment  to  place  the  assessment  of  all  property  under 
direct  control  of  the  State  government;  (8)  provision 
for  equable  income  and  inheritance  taxes;  and  (4)  pro- 
vision for  a  searching  study  of  the  entire  subject  of  tax- 
ation in  the  State. 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during^ 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue* 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expresdy  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  this  issue  the  record  suspends  publication  for  the  summer. 
The  next  nimiber  will  be  dated  September,  1919. 
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the  present  time,  with  an  introduction  by  Paul  Monroe.    New  Yoik  dty, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university  [1919]    29  p.    8^.    (Teachen  college, 
Columbia  university.    Teachers  college  syllabi,  no.  9) 
Also  In  TeadittB  oollis»  reoofd,  20: 189MO,  lUrah  1919. 

850.  8hAw,  Albert.    A    teacher    and    leader.    American    review   of    re\ie^, 

59: 4S0-S2,  May  1919. 
A  sketch  of  the  Ufo  and  woric  of  tbe  late  Prof.  Somael  T.  I>attQn. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GKNBBAL  AND  UNTTED  STATES. 

851.  Bryan,  William  Lowe.    Vocational  education  plus  humanistic  educatioD. 

Indiana  university  alumni  quarterly,  6: 13^38,  April  1919. 

Also  in  EdnoatQi^Joomal,  19: 488-S7,  lUy  1919. 

Smnmazy  of  address  glvn  before  tbe  Oovemor's  Beoaastmotifla  oanCwaioe  oa  NowalMr 
aSf  1918,  at  Indianapolis,  togetber  wltb  some  additional  illnstnttans. 
Speaks  of  tbe  proposed  Department  of  ednoaticBi  and  Federal  oontrol  of  edncsatioiL 

852.  Ford,  Ouy  Stanton.    The  schods  as  they  have  affected  government  acti\i- 

ties.    American  schod,  5:  77-78,  March  1919. 

An  address  delivered  before  tbe  N.  B.  A.  Department  of  superintendence  oonvcntion,  Fsfanarr 
1919. 
Tbe  effect  of  tbe  sohools  on  government  war  actlvitlss. 

853.  Otbj,  Herbert  Bramiton.    America  at  school  and  at  work.    London,  Nisbet 

&  CO.  ltd.  [1918]    XX,  172  p.    12«. 

Written  daring  tbe  spring  and  summer  of  1917,  in  tbe  oouxse  of  an  educational  mission  ol  ss 
months  in  tbe  United  States  undertaken  by  tbe  autbor. 

854.  Hancock,  Haxris.    The  defective  scholarship  of  our  public  schools.   Tbe 

pernicious  influence  of  the  colleges  for  teachers.    School  and  society,  9:  552-56. 

May  10,  1919. 

Tbe  writer  says  "tbere  is  no  wonder  tbat  at  the  present  time  our  natiofial  edaoatian,  doc  to 
tbe  agencies  and  guidance  of  these  j>eople  who  are  preaching  tbe  new  edncatian  and  Um  mo' 
way  in  the  so-called  teachers'  colleges,  Is  bordering  on  a  national  trayesty." 

855.  James,  Edmund  J.    A  national  program  of  education.    American  sch<k4. 

5:  72-73,  80,  March  1919. 

An  address  delivered  before  tbe  Department  of  sujierintcndenoe,  N.  E.  A.,  Febraaiy  1919. 
The  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  shows  tbe  need  for  a  Federal  department  of  edueatioc. 

856.  Keyser,  Caasius  J.    A  word  about  the  new  wisdom  and  its  obligations.    O 

lumbia  university  quarterly,  21: 118-24,  April  1919. 

The  demand  for  a  certain  large  intelligence,  Imagination^  sympathy,  understanding  tad 
independence  of  Judgment  in  world  affairs. 

857.  Sacha,  Julius.    The  Gary  schools.    Columbia  university  quarterly,  21:  109-17, 

AprU  1919. 

Results  of  the  survey  made  by  the  Oeneral  education  board.  Tbe  Report  discloses  the  absexc 
of  supervision  in  tbe  Gary  schools. 

858.  Towner,  Horace  K.    Nation's  aid  to  schools.    Evening  post  magasine  (New 

York),  May  17,  1919,  p.  1-2. 

Representative  Towner  cites  conditions  which  have  caused  a  widespread  demand  for  a  FederJ 
department  of  education,  directed  by  a  Oabinet  officer. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRmS. 

4^9.  Barlow,  Sir  Montague  and  Holland,  BichanL  The  education  act,  1918, 
with  notee  and  introductory  chapters  explanatory  of  the  act;  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  religious  bodies  to  the  act,  with  notes  on  some  leading  decLsions  under 
the  Act  of  1902  affectin  *  'denominational  schools;  also  a  reprint  of  the  unre- 
pealed secticms  of  that  .ct.  [London]  National  sodety's  depository  [1918] 
143  p.    6^. 

860.  Blakealey,  John  H.    The  meaning  and  the  aims  of  education.    Nineteenth 

century,  85:  766-81,  April  1919. 

Defines  the  dUbMDM  betwMn  ediiflation  Slid  instr^         CondltioDa  In  England  described. 
Deplores  the  pladng  of  eduoation  on  a  strictly  utilitarian  basis. 

861.  Kandel,  I.  It,    The. financial  basis  of  Knglish  education.    School  and  society,. 

9:  487-91,  April  26,*  1919. 

Tbe  report  of  the  EduoatioD  oommittee  to  tba  London  ooonty  oouncU  on  Edacatioa«fter  the 
war:  goyemment  grants  and  educational  developments. 

862.  Kandel,  JeMde  D.    Liberal  tendoades  in  German  education.    Educational 

review,  57:  399-412,  May  1919. 

A  tnmalation  of  a  summary  of  Kerscfaensteiner's  Deutsche  sehuleniehung  in  krleg  und  fiieden 
(Leipzig,  1M«). 

863.  Idttledale,  Harold  A.    The  soldier  in  the  classroom.    North  American  review, 

209:  620-26,  May  1919. 

Describes  work  of  the  Education  training  scheme  to  prepare  the  British  soldier  for  civil  life. 

864.  HaoDougaU,  J.  B.    Building  the  north.    Toronto,   McClelland  &  Stewart 

[1919]    268  p.    illus.    8*». 

A  record  of  educational  progress  in  Northern  Ontario,  which  in  some  respects,  notably  as 
regards  the  oonsoUdated  school,  has  distanced  the  earlier  settled  portions  of  the  province. 

865.  Sakamoto,  Kiyoshi.    English  education  in  Japan.    School  news  and  prac- 

tical educator,  32:  399-404,  May  1919.    illus. 
The  third  article  in  a  series. 

866.  Strength  of  Japanese  oflftdaldom,  particularly  in  education.    Journal  of  race 

development,  9  :  373-81,  April  1919. 

Says  that  Japan  is  educated  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ruling  caste.   The  educational  sys- 
tem is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  ofllcials;  the  object,  in  the  main,  is  to  foster  the  patriotic  cult . 

867.  Thomas,  Arthur  A.    The  education  act,  1918;  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  ad- 

ministrators, members  of  local  education  authorities,  school  managers  and 
others  interested  in  education,  as  well  as  for  the  legal  profession,  to  which  is 
appended  the  complete  text  of  the  act.  Londoti,  P.  S.  King  &  son,  ltd.,  1919. 
122  p.    W, 

868.  Thompson,  J.    Intermediate  education  in  Ireland.    Journal  of  education  and 

School  worid  (London)  51:  290-92,  May  1919. 

Discusses  the  reform  of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland.    Based  on  the  recent  report  of  the 
Vioe-regal  committee  on  the  conditions  of  service,  etc.,  in  Ireland. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

869.  Boydy  Paul  Prentice.    Education  after  the  war.    Kentucky  high  school 

quarterly,  2:  5-19,  April  1919. 
The  weaknesses  of  our  schools  as  revealed  by  the  war  and  their  future  lines  of  growth. 

870.  Orouzet,    PauL    La    vie    p&lagogique.    Revue    universitaire,    28:   164-72, 

March  1919. 
Contains  reviews  of  two  recent  books  dealing  with  educational  reconstruction  in  France. 

871.  Fuess,  Claude  K.    After- war  reflections  of  a  teacher.    Phillips  bulletin  (An- 

dover,  Mass.)  13: 12-17,  April  1919. 
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872.  GhMling,  Thomas  W.    Educational  reconBtruction  in  the  junior  high  Bchool. 

Educational  review,  57:  576-86,  May  1919. 

Bays  tbat  the  etomentaiy  school  and  the  Molor  mgfa  Mhool  an  so  strangly  emneshed  In  tm- 
dltlooaUsm  that  thay  oan  not  rsoosniie  and  raspond  to  tha  nawar  idaas  In  eduoation;  reoonstrao- 
tioo  most  begin  in  tba  Junior  high  school. 

873.  Tffc  Andrew,  William.    Americanism  at  its  source.    Literary  digest,  61:  36, 

113-14,  118-19,  121,  May  17,  1919. 

This  artida  is  basad  on  reports  reoeivad  from  all  parts  of  tha  United  Slates,  gfrtaf  iiifemttation 
OQDoemlng  ohanges  in  schools  due  to  the  war. 

874.  Snedden,  David.    The  outlook  for  modem  language  instruction  after  the  war. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  5:  210-17,  April  1919. 

Notes  of  an  address  daUyarad  hafoia  tha  New  York  state  ipodem  languid  taadhsn'  asaoda- 
tlan,lCsroh29,10lO. 

875.  Sterrett,  Haxy  O.    How  the  world  war  has  influenced  the  teaching  of  geog- 

raphy.   School  and  home  education,  38: 186-88,  May  1919. 
Presented  beiore  tha  Omtnl  IlUnols  teaohera'  assodatlon,  Aprfl  U,  in9. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

876.  Barnard,  H.  C.    The  Port^Royalists  on  education,  extracts  from  the  educa- 

tional writings  of  the  Port-Royalists,  selected,  translated  and  furnished  with 
an  introduction  and  notes.  Cambridge.  At  the  University  press,  1918. 
276  p.    12«. 

877.  Berry,  T.  W.    The  training  of  youth.    London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  ltd.  [1919] 

207  p.    12^ 

Bibliography:  p.  305-307. 

878.  Brown,  George  A.    The  new  and  the  old  in  education.    School  and  home 

education,  38:  180-84,  May  1919. 

Needed  ctganiiation  of  soianoe  flar  tha  new  adacation;  hnmane  sdenoe;  and  Meals  and  ideaa 
inadaoation. 

879.  Bmr,  A.  W.    The  democi»cy  of  learning.    Journid  of  edttcatiQii,  89:  479-82, 

May  1, 1919. 

880.  Patri^  Angelo.    Vers  T^cole  de  domain;  souvenirs  d'un  mattre  d'^cole  am^ri- 

cain.    Traduit  de  Tanglais  par  L.  Herr;  avec  une  preface  de  Ferdinand 
fiuisson.    Paris,  Hachette  et  cie.,  1919.    viii,  248  p.    front,  (port.)    12^. 
A  Frenoh  vanloo  of  the  author's  A  sdioolmastar  of  tha  great  dty,  New  York,  MaomUlan,  1017. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

881.  JuUiot,  Oharles  Louis.    L'^<iucation  dela  mtooire.    Paris,  E.  Tta^dimarion, 

1919.    223  p.    12<'.    (Bibliotii^ue  de  philosophie  scientifique.) 

882.  Biohardson,  Boy  Franklin.    The  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  anger.    Balti- 

more, Warwick  &  York,  1918.  105  p.  12^.  (Educational  psychology 
monographs,  no.  19.) 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

883.  Ashbaughy  Ernest  J.    Iowa  spelling  scale.    Iowa  City,  Iowa,  The  Univer- 

sity, 1918.    16  p.    8®.    ( University  of  Iowa  extension  bulletin,  first  series 
no.  24,  November  15,  1918.    Bulletin  no.  43) 
A  seale  for  the  measoiament  of  tha  spelling  ability  of  second  grade  pupils. 

384. Organization  and  function  of  a  bureau  of  educational  research.    School 

and  society,  9:  577-84,  May  17,  1919. 
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S85.  Foote,  John  X.  Refport  on  spelliiig  in  the  city  of  Alexazidris,  Rapkiei  Fariah. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1919.  12  p.  S®.  (LouiaiaDa.  State  department  of  edu- 
cation.   Bulletin  no.  6,  May  1, 1919) 

gg^. Supervifdon  and  educational  measurements-.'  Southern  school  work,  7: 

386-87,  April  1919. 

Edooatiooal  mBMUxtniBiit  In  relation  to  saptrvtsioQ. 

887.  Heilmaa,  J.  D.  A  study  in  spelling.  Greeley,  Colo.,  State  teachers  college, 
1918.  15  p.  8®.  (Colorado  state  teachers  college  bulletin,  ser.  18,  no.  7, 
October  1918.    Research  bulletin  no.  2. ) 

888. A  study  in  the  mechanics  of  reading.    Greeley,  Colo.,  State  teachers 

college,  1919.    21  p.    8^.    (Colorado  state  teachers  college  bulletin^  ser.  18, 
no.  12,  March  1919.    Research  bulletin  no.  4) 

389.  HolHngworth,  Leta  S.  The  psychological  ezaminatiQn  of  poor  spellen. 
Teachers  college  record,  20:  126-32,  March  1919. 

890.  lijrman,  B.  L.    Cooperative  investigations  in  ninth-grade  English.    School 

review,  27:  325-44,  May  1919. 

Btody  bued  on  data  oMalned  fhnii  AS  soImioIs  Ib  vbtIoos  paiti  of  tha  oountry.  DootlbM  tha 
*< JosMS  t08t,"  "Ayne  tast,"  and  "Noyaa  teal." 

891.  Honroe,  Walter  8.    A  series  of  diagnostic  tests  in  arithmetic.    Elementary 

school  journal,  19:  585-607,  April  1919. 

Says  tiiat  "tba  taacbar  must  raoognlia  that  not  only  do  pupils  of  a  group  diflir  widely  In  ability, 
btttalso  that  eadi  pupMls  llkaly  topoasess  eaeh  of  a  gwmp  of  abJMttosla  widely  dlfflewnt  degreee." 
Xmtiliasises  the  need  whiob  exists  for  a  series  of  dlagnostio  tests. 

892.  Besiflhaw,  Bsmuel.    The  abilities  of  pupils  in  Detroit  prevocational  classes. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10:  83-94,  February  1919. 

"Three  hundred  pupils  were  glv«n  fhe  Stanloid-Blnet  tests,  the  Trabua  Completion  tests 

the  KansBs  siknt  readLag  test,  and  the  Starch  atithmetie  test.   Pupils  of  the  sama  age  vary 

widely  in  lingnistio,  imdlag  and  arithmetical  abilities.   Only  one  pnpU  in  four  is  raoeiTlnff 

•  piaotioal  benefit  in  a  dinet  way  from  the  instraction  in  reading,  geography,  lancuaie,arithmetio, 

etc." 

893.  Tolmaiii  Edward  Chaee.    English  and  mathematical  abilities  of  a  group  of 

college  students.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10:  95-103,  February 
1919. 

Eight  group  tests  given  to  70  oollege  students.  The  results  of  the  tests  agreed  with  the  state, 
ments  of  the  students  themselvas  as  to  whether  they  wen  better  In  English  or  in  mathematios. 

894.  TTpdegraff,   Harlan.    Educational   measurements.    Current   education,    23: 

135-43,  May  1919. 
Reprinted  from  Pennsylvania.   University.   Bulletin,  18th  series,  no.  S,  pt.  1,  page  80. 

895.  The  value  of  measurements.    English  journal,  8:  203-17,  April  1919. 

Two  papers.  The  first  by  Flora  E.  Parker,  on  the  Measurement  of  composition  in  English 
Glasses,  is  a  report  of  a  suboommlttee  of  the  Hi^Mdiool  research  department  of  the  Detroit 
English  Club,  presented  to  the  Club  in  May  1018.  The  second  paper  by  B.  A.  Courtis  on  The 
uses  of  the  Hlllegas  scale,  is  a  reply  to  the  first  paper. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

896.  Carson,  Carl  Hardin.    How  to  use  films  in  the  school.    Educational  film 

magazine,  1:  &-9,  31,  May  1919. 

Constructive  suggestions  on  capitallilng  the  motion  piotuia  in  assembly  hall  and  classroom— 
facts,  figures,  and  helpful  hints  for  the  teacher  and  the  principal. 

897.  Clark,  A.  Beas.    Another  experiment  in  problem  teaching.    English  journal, 

8:  218-24,  April  1919. 
The  ellwtlTanees  of  the  problem  mathod  ih  third*year  high-school  EnglUi  work. 

898.  Gerlough,  L.  8.    The  high  school  history  lecture.    Education,  39:  481-90, 

April  1919. 

Use  of  lantern  slides  In  history  lectures,  etc. 
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899.  Hazxtogton,  H.  F.    Teaching  joumaliam  in  a  natural  setting.    Edncatianal 

adminiBtmtion  and  supervinon,  5:  197-206,  April  1919. 
An  appUofttton  of  tha  project  method. 

900.  Kackiey  Banaonx  A.    Hifltory  recitation  socialized.    Historical  outlook,  10: 

256-58,  May  1919. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CUBBICULUM. 

BEADING. 

901.  Qraj,  William  S.    Reading  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Indianapolis.    Ele- 

mentary  school  joAmal,  19:  608-27,  April  1919. 

Fourth  paper  of  series.  Diaoosses  the  broadening  of  experience  through  extensive  silent  reed- 
ing  (fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades);  Independent  application  of  reading  ability  to  all  phases 
of  school  work  (seventh  and  eighth  grades);  and  supervision  of  reading. 

902.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  vol.  6,  no.  3,  April  15, 1919. 

(Reading.) 

Oontalns:  1.  J.  P.  O'HiBm:  The  reading  problem  in  the  public  schools  as  affected  by  actual 
measurements,  p.  81-84.  2.  W.  S.  Gray:  The  work  of  supervisors  in  improving  instruction  in 
reading,  p.  84-^.  3.  W.  S.  Gray:  Methods  of  teaching  readiBg-4lrst,  second  and  third  grades, 
p.  88-94.  4.  C.  £.  Kellogg:  The  theory  and  underlying  prindplas  of  the  Gray  tests,  p.  94-98.. 
5.  T.  A.  Zomow:  The  use  of  the  Gray  oral  reading  test  in  a  Rochester  achocrt  and  some  deduc- 
tions from  the  results,  p.  99-107.  6.  R.  A.  Spencer:  Silent  reading  in  the  light  of  the  Gr^y  tests, 
p.  107-15. 

SPELLING. 

903.  Tidymaa,  Willard  F.     The  teaching  of  spelling.     Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N .  Y.  ^ 

World  book  company,  1919.    178  p.    12''    (School  efficiency  monographs) 

UTERATURE. 

904.  Baker,  T.  J,,  pteud.    American  literature  in  the  colleges*     North  American' 

review,  209:  781-85,  June  1919. 

Condemns  the  general  neglect  of  American  authors  in  the  curricula  of  our  universities  and- 
ooUeges,  and  the  excessive  attention  given  to  minute  study  of  foreign  writers.  Bays  that  Ameri- 
cans must  know  American  literature  in  order  to  know  themaelTes. 

905.  Font,  Clyde.    The  study  of  literature.    Educational  review,   57:  361-75, 

May  1919. 

Discusses  litenture  from  the  standpoint  of  style. 

906.  Kready,  Laura  F.    Teachers'  college  class  IX.    Fairy  tale  studies.    Primary 

education,  27:  29a-301,  May  1919. 

One  of  a  series  of  10  articles  which  have  appeared  in  Primary  education  from  September  lOlS 
to  date.    Each  article  Is  a  lesson  to  a  teachers'  college  class  upon  some  particular  fairy  tale  and 
"^   each  article  Includes  a  fairy  tale  drama. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOqniON. 

907.  Ahlea,  Inex  M.    Oral  English.    School  bulletin,  45:  168-71,  April  1919. 

Read  at  the  Btomentary  session  of  the  Principals  conference,  Syracuse,  December  27, 1018. 
The  importance  of  English  to  the  individual,  methods  of  vltaUziag  the  teaching  of  literature,, 
composition,  apd  rsadtng,  snd  eiiBested  coone  o(  reuUngs  of  war  Ulerature. 

908.  Barnes,  Walter.    Schoolroom  English.    Journal  of  education,  89:  660-62r 

May  16, 1919. 

Reoodunends  the  use  of  natunl  idiomatic  oonvenatianal  BngUah  of  Uf^  rather  than  school- 
room English.   Qives  some  examples  of  schooLroom  English. 

909.  East  high  school,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Our  speech  drive.    English  journal, 

8:  287-98,  May  1919. 

The  gSBOBl  ptam  of  English  week  in  Minneapolis.  A  report  made  by  the  vapraseotatiTes 
of  committees  and  principal. 
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910.  Baton,  Hoxaoe  Ainsworth.    EDgliah  problems  after  the  war.    Engliah  jour- 

nal, 8:  308r-12,  May  1919. 

A  brief  address  to  tbe  English  teacheis'  oounoil  for  tMObers  In  and  near  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  Noveni' 
bar  16, 1018. 

911.  FoexBier,  Normaji.    Reconatructiiig  the  Fh.  D.  in  Englidh.    Nation,  108: 

747-60,  May  10,  1919. 

Proposes'  a  nsw  type  of  Ph.  D.  adapted  to  tbe  homanlst,  alongside  of  the  present  type,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  investigator  only.  AJreply  to  this  article  by  Lane  Gooper  appears  in  the 
Nation,  106:011-13,  June?,  1010. 

912.  Haxris,  Anna  S.    Tbe  separation  of  composition  and  literature.    Education, 

39:  559-65,  May  1919. 

Sajrs  that  En^lsh  needs  not  to  be  sepanted  from  literature  bnt  to  be  connected  with  erwry 
snl^Mt  in  the  hlgji  school. 

913.  XeNary,  Sarah  J.    Sex  education:  tbe  opportunity  of  tbe  teacher  of  English. 

English  journal,  8:  242^7,  April  1919. 

Read  at  the  New  Jersey  conference,  conducted  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  U.  8.  PnbUo  health 
service  and  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  education  at  Newark,  December  14, 1018. 

914.  Hencken,  H.  L.    The  American  language;  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  de- 

velopment of  English  in  the  United  States.    New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 

1919.    X,  374p.    8«. 

Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Oilman  as  "the  book  of  the  month"  In  the  North  American  review, 
aoo:  007-708,  ICay,  1010.  He  calls  it  <'a  book  that  is  almoet  always  sound,  shrewd,  ^Qscerning, 
Just." 

915.  Schmidt,    Austin    G-.    Education.    Tbe    iniquitous    copyright.    America, 

21:81-82,  April  26,  1919. 

Showfe  how  the  Oopyxight  act  affects  the  English  teacher.   On  account  of  the  expense  of  recent 

literature  the  teacher  is  forced  to  use  the  older  dassics.   Suggests  an  amendment  to  the  Copy- 

rl^t  act  so  that  teadhers  may  be  able  to  get  more  recent  literature  flar  their  classes  at  reasonable 

niioes. 

MODBBN  LANGUAGBB. 

916.  French  course  of  study.    Modem  language  journal,  3:  30(^324,  368-76,  April, 

May  1919. 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  high  school  Frsnoh. 

Written  by  members  of  the  9nBflh  department  of  the  Unlvecslty  high  and  lelementary  schoolsi 
UniveiBity  of  ChicsffO. 

917.  Havazd,  H.    L'enseignement  du  fran9ais  dans  les  6coles  dl^mentaires.    Re- 

vue p^agogique,  74: 167-95,  March  1919. 

Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Academy  of  France,  rendered  in  June 
1018,  which  gave  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  Fxenoh. 

ANGIBNT  LANGUAGBB. 

918.  Clapp,  Henry  1$,    The  classidsts  and  nature's  law.    Education,  39:  521-36, 

May  1919. 
A  plea  for  sdenoe  tearhing  in  elementary  schools.   Criticises  the  dassles. 

919.  Dole,  Nathan  Haskell.    The  study  of  the  classical  languages.    Journal  of 

education,  89:  535-40,  May  15, 1919. 

The  writer  thinks  that  Lattai  should  be  postponed  until  after  a  person  has  become  thoroughly 
fsmiliar  with  Flenoh,  Italian  or  Spaniah,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely  eMmhiated  ftom  all  the 
preHmlnary  sdiools  and  also  from  coUegs  examinations. 

920.  Florer,  Warren  Waahbum.    Tbe  Offenburg  and  Freiburg  resolutions,  and  the 

inflbaence  of  the  classics.    School  and  society,  9:  547-52,  May  10,  1919. 

Read  at  thejoint  session  of  tbe  Classical  and  Modem  language  conferences  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
March  36. 1018,  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  passbig  of  the  Freiburg  resolution. 
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921.  Howe,  Alice  C.    A  word  to  claasicftl  teachers.    Bulletin  of  high  points  in  the 

work  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city,  1: 17-20,  April  1919. 

This  paper  was  wiittan  orlgixially^  far  the  Nattonal  seeoiity  Iflagaa,  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistioe. 

The  opportimity  of  the  teacher  of  the  classioB  to  teaoh  patriotism  and  dttiensbip. 

922.  yJTiTianiaTi,  J.  O.    Latin  in  high  school.    School  and  home,  11:  12-14,  April 

1919. 

After  showing  the  oeoessity  for  studying  Latin  the  writer  says  that  its  place  is  practically  on  a 
par  with  English  and  should  not  be  studied  as  a  subsidiary  to  English. 

923.  HcCrea,  Nelson  G-.    Latin  examinations  as  tests  of  intelligence.    Classica] 

journal,  14:  498-512,  May  1919. 

SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 


924.  American  historieal  aaaoeiation.    Preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on 

history  and   education  for  citizenship  in  schools.    Historical   outlook,  10: 

273-81,  May  1919. 

The  suggested  course  in  history,  correlated  with  dvlcs,  geography  and  reading,  for  the  elemeD- 
tary  schools. 

925.  California  state  high  school  teachers'  association.    One  or  two  years  of 

European  history  in  high  school.    Historical  outlopk,  10:  282-98,  May  1919. 

C0NTBNT8.--I.  A  one-year  course  in  European  history,  by  Jane  E.  Harnett,  p.  282-88.-- U. 
Bepcrt  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  European  history  commission  for  the  Peninsula  district,  p. 
288-03.— m.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Bay  section,  p.  293.— IV.  Final  report  of  the  Conmiission 
appointed  in  1017  to  recommend  a  one-year  course  in  European  history. 

926.  Hunt,  Kockwell  D.    Economics  in  the  high  school.    Sierra  educational  news, 

15:  239-42,  May  1919. 

GBOGRAPHT. 

927.  G-eographical  association,  Great  Britain.    Geography  in  education,  by  mem- 

bers of  the  Geographical  association,  being  a  report  of  the  results  of  discussions 
held  during  the  short  course  in  geography  for  secondary  teachers,  oiganized  for 
the  Board  of  education  at  the  University  college  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
London,  George  Philip  &  son.  Limited,  [etc.,  etc.]  1919.    45  p.    8°. 

MATHEMATICS. 

928.  Massachusetts  teachers'  federation.    Committee  on  curriculum.    Re- 

port of  the  Committee  on  curriculum.    Mathematics  in  the  elementary  school 
and  the  junior  high  school.    Common  ground,  1:  7-15,  April  1919. 

929.  Smithy  David  Eugene.    Niunber  stories  of  long  ago.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]    Ginn  and  company  [1919]    vii,  136  p.    illus.,  plates.    12^. 

The  story  of  our  numbers,  of  the  world's  attempts  to  count,  of  the  many  experiments  in  writing 

numerals,  and  of  the  dilllculties  encountered  through  the  ages  in  performing  our  everyday  oom* 

pntations   all  written  interestingly  in  nontechnical  language  for  supplementary  rsading  in  the 

elementary  school.  

SCIKNCE. 

930.  Oaldwelly  Otis.    The  Gary  public  schools.    Science  teaching.    New  York 

city,  Geneial  education  board,  1919.    125  p.    plates,  tables.    12®. 
One  of  eight  volumes  of  the  Oary  school  surv^  made  by  the  General  education  board. 

931.  Miller,  O.  F.    A  survey  of  the  general  science  situation  in  Illinois.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  19:  398-406,  May  1919. 

Read  before  the  Central  association  of  sdeooe  and  mathematios  teachers,  Chicago,  November 
ao,  1018. 

932.  Pool,  Baymond  J.    About  high  school  and  college  botany.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  19:487-500,  June  1919. 

933.  Shreves,  BoUand  K.    The  aim  of  science.    Education,  39:  566-72,  May  1919. 

Discusses  the  distinction  between  sdenoe  and  philosophy;  and  shows  the  importance  of  both 
in  a  well-rounded  cuixioultun. 


ouBRBXTC  eduoahokal  publications.  11 

MUSIC. 

934.  MuBio  teachen'  national  asBociation.    Studies  in  musical  education,  his 

tory  and  aesthetics.  Thirteenth  series.  Papers  and  proceedings  .  .  .  fortieth 
annual  meeting,  St.  Louis,  December  30,  1918-January  1,  1919.  Hartford- 
Conn.,  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1919.  351  p.  8®.  (William  Benbow,  secre- 
tary, 825  Elmwood  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  Mrs.  D.  A.  OampbeU:  The  new  citlien't  work  for  music,  p.  78-^.  3.  Has 
Sehoen:  How  may  the  musical  needs  of  the  ruxal  community  be  jnet7  p.  84-M.  S.  D.  A.  Qip- 
plnger  Principles  and  problems  of  Toioe  training,  p.  116-ao.  4.  J.  C.  Wilcox:  What  the  voice 
teacher  must  know,  p.  12M5.  6.  Oeorge  Dickinson:  A  review  of  materials  and  methods  in 
teaching  music  appreciation  In  the  college,  p.  10(K-203.  6.  Osboume  lioConathy:  Teadiing  mosio 
theory  tn  the  pabllo  schools,  p.  234-28.  7.  M.  Teresa  Finn:  Music  theory  in  the  grades,  p.  22ih82» 
8.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sleeper:  Theory  in  the  high  school,  p.  33iM0.  9.  J.  R.  Fnmpton:  Harmony  tn  th» 
normal  school,  p.  241-47.  10.  C.  O.  HamJIt^m;  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  school  credit  piano 
course,  p.  384-90.  11.  M.  L.  Swarthout:  A  consideration  of  the  progressive  series  of  piano  lessons, 
p.  201-99. 

935.  MyexB,  S.  S.    Music  in  education.    Southern  school  journal,  30:  6-9,  April 

1919. 

The  value  of  music  in  religious,  social,  industrial  and  commercial  life  and  its  value  as  a  moral 
force  in  education. 

936.  Sehoen,  Max.    Some  notes  on  a  scientific  basis  for  music  education.    Educa- 

tion, 39  :  491-504,  April  1919. 

Oives  a  scheme  of  mnatoal  appreciation  based  on  stages  of  development,  also  outline  of  a  course 
in  musical  education  formulated  on  stages  of  development. 

937.  ShieldB,  Thomas  Edward.    The  function  of  music  in  character  formation. 

Catholic  educational  reiiew,  17:  289-95,  May  1919. 
The  value  of  music  in  the  primary  grades. 

ELOCUTION. 

938.  Malloy,  Jeanette  I.    Speech  improvement  and  the  correction  of  speech  de- 

fects in  the  New  York  schools.    Ungraded,  4: 167-71,  April  1919. 

939.  Wood,  Charlotte  Bobertaon.    High  school  dramatics.    Illinois  association  of 

teachers  of  English  bulletin,  11: 1>16,  May  1,  1919. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

940.  Bagley,  W.  G.    The  things  that  count.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  4: 169-719 

May  1919. 

Address  given  at  the  Kindergarten  session  of  the  Department  of  superintendence,  N.  E.  A. 
Chioago,  1910. 

The  particular  problem  of  the  kindergartner  is  to  inculcate  basic  morality  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy in  the  child. 

941.  Drununond,  Hargaret.    Nursery  schools.    Contemporary  re\dew,  115:451-60, 

April  1919. 

A  diseusstoo  of  the  kindergarten.  Emphasises  the  psychologic  aspects  of  kindergarten  edu- 
cation. 

942.  Kilpatrick,  William  Heard,  <md  others,    Horace  Mann  studies  in  primary  edu- 

cation.   Teachers  college  record,  20:  97-125,  March  1919. 

Contents.— Introduction.— The  theories  underlying  the  experiment,  by  W.  H.  Kilpatrick, 
p.  9^106.— Specimen  activities  of  the  first  grade,  by  Florence  McVey  Meadowcroft,  p.  109-18.— 
First  grade  materials  and  stimuli,  by  Agnes  Burke,  p.  118-25. 

Sets  forth  the  underlying  principles  and  describes  certain  experimentation  in  primary  educa- 
tion that  was  begun  In  the  Horace  Mann  school  in  1016. 

943.  Beed,  Ivy  Kellerman.    The  three  R's  at  four  years  old.    Atlantic  monthly, 

123:  664-68,  May  1919. 
Story  of  the  training  of  little  Erik,  the  writer's  son. 
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RURAL  EDUCATION. 

044.  Hanson,  C.  C.    The  need  of  Federal  aid  in  the  improvement  of  public  educa- 
tion, especially  as  concerns  country  schools  and  country  life.    13  p.    8®. 

A  paper  prepared  and  read  before  the  National  oonf  ereoce  on  rural  edncatlcn  and  country  life 
called  by  the  United  States  Conmiissioner  of  education,  at  Oklahoma  City,  May  1-^,  indudve, 
1919. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


d45.  Armentrout,  W.  D.    The  theory  of  the  junior  high  school.    Education,  39: 
637-41,  May  1919. 
Discusses  thedifflcultiesoonfrontlngthejuniorhlghschoo]. 

946.  Bennett,  Q.  Vernon.    The  junior  high  school.    Baltimore,  Warwick  A  York, 

inc.,  1919.    224  p.    12°. 

Bibliography:  p.  20fr-30. 

Contents.— I.  The  problems  and  thesolutlon.— II.  Historyofthemovemoit.— III.  Objections 
to  Junior  high  school  answered.— IV.  Effect  of  the  Junior  high  school  morement  upon  the  ale» 
mentary  grades.— V-VI.  Ckrarses  of  study.— VII.  Principal  and  teachers.— vm.  Teaching  in 
Junior  high  schools.— IX.  Administration  of  the  Junior  high  school.- X.  Relation  to  senior  high 
and  Junior  college.— XI.  An  ideal  Junior  high  school.— Appendix:  Junior  high  school  ooorses  of 
study.— Bibliography. 

A  guide  for  the  study  of  the  Junior  high  school  movement,  ftall  of  suggestions,  of  argn* 
ments,  and  of  enthusiastic  hopes. 

947.  Buffalo.    Univexsity.    Intermediate  schools.    Buftelo,    The   University  of 

Buffalo,  1919.    16  p.    12**.    (Univewity  of  Buffalo  bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  2, 

April  1919) 

Contains:  1.  £.  C.  Hartwell:  The  Buffalo  plan,  p.  5-13.   3.  W.  H.  PiUsbury:  The  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  intermediate  schools,  p.  13-16. 

948.  Connecticut.    State  board  of  education.    Holding  power  of  Connecticut 

high  schools.    Hartford,  Conn.,  State  board  of  education,  1919.    39  p.    8^. 

(High  school  bulletin  5,  series  1918-1919) 
Elimination  of  pui^  in  the  high  school  and  factors  contributing  to  it. 

949.  Cox,  Philip  W.  L.    The  Ben  Blewett  junior  high  school:  An  experiment  in 

democracy.    School  re\iew,  27:  345-59,  May  1919. 

A  oooperatiye  experiment  in  school  administration  wherein  teachers  and  pupils  are  encounged 
"to  feel  definite  responsibility  for  develojilng  their  school." 

950.  Hough,  W.  B.    Advantages  of  the  double-six  organization.    School  review,  27: 

377-84,  May  1919. 

Reorganisat  Icn  of  the  upper  six  grades  in  OaUand  dty,  Ind.  Says  that  the  six-«lx  organisation 
has  many  advantages  over  other  types  of  organLcations  for  the  small  or  medium  slsed  community. 

951.  Lewia,  Ervin  E.    Survey  of  the  high  schools  of  Des  Moines.    Iowa  City,  The 

University,  1918.    64  p.    8^.    (University  of  Iowa  bulletin,  first  series  no.  18, 
July  1, 1918.    Extension  division  bulletin  no.  37) 

962.  Xaxsh,  JT.  F.    A  new  course  of  studies  for  high  schools.    West  Virginia  school 

journal  and  educator,  48:  29-30,  May  1919. 
Outline  of  courses  of  study  for  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  West  Virginia. 

953.  Palmer,  Jasper  T.    The  individual  in  the  junior  high  school.    Journal  of 

education,  89:  429-31,  April  17, 1919. 

954.  Sneddon,  David.    Cardinal  principles  of  education.    School  and  society,  9: 

517-27,  May  3, 1919. 

Based  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  education  entitled 
"Cardinalprindplesofsecondaryeduoation."  Subjects  to  examination  and  criticism  thecardinal 
principles. 
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TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

955.lNational  education  aosodatlon.    Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  fiftyndxth 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  29nJuly  6,  1918.    Journal  of  the 

National  education  association,  3:  421-89.  March  1919. 

This  nomber  oontaiiu  the  report  of  the  Committee  an.  teachers'  salaries,  tenure,  and  penstone, 
also  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

956.  Bagley,  W.  C.    The  status  of  the  critic  teacher.    American  school,  5:  42-43,  54, 

February  1919. 
Read  before  the  Normal  department,  National  education  association,  February  25, 1919. 

957.  Barber,  Floyd  B.    Standards  by  which  school  boards  may  judge  applicants. 

Education,  39:  553-58,  May  1919. 

Gives  an  outline  of  standards  by  which  applications  for  positicns  as  teachers  may  be  Jud|^, 
summarised  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Education;  (2)  Experience;  (3)  Health;  (4)  Character. 

958.  Blodgett,  Frederick  H.    College  training  for  teachers  of  agriculture.    School 

and  society,  9:  493^-500,  April  26,  1919. 
Oives  an  outline  of  a  four-year  college  course  in  agriculture  for  teachers. 

959.  Ohancellor,  William  B.    Health  control  for  teachers— Y.  What  is  worry? 

Ohio  teacher,  39:  318-20,  April  1919. 
The  fifth  paper  in  a  series  of  articles  which  wlU  be  published  sodi  in  book  form. 

960.  Claxton,  Philander  Priestley.    Slight  chance  for  educational  progress  with>- 

out  better  salaries.    School  life,  2:  11,  April  16,  1919. 

A  program  of  education  urged  by  Commissioner  Claxton  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Charlotte  RumboldV 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  written  in  response  to  a  request  for 
views  on  salaries  and  other  problems.  Thinks  that  teachers'  salaries  must  be  doubled  and  prob- 
ably trebled— advocates  less  machinery  and  more  freedom. 

961.  A  code  of  ethics  for  the  teaching  profession.    School  and  society,  9:  599-601^ 

May  17, 1919. 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  school  men  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^ 
April,  1019. 

962.  Cortright,  E.  Everitt.    The  teacher's  job.    American  education^  22:  397-99, 

May  1919. 
The  personality  and  qoaliflcations  which  sliottkl  be  possessed  by  a  teacher. 

963.  Donahey,  A.  V.    Who  is  robbing  Ohio  teachers?    Ohio  teacher,  39:  321-23^ 

April  1919. 

Says  in  condusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  legislative  absurdities  and  the  caprice  of  theor- 
ists and  put  an  end  to  the  constant  additions  of  the  fads  and  fancies  of  modem  education.  A 
plan  must  be  devised  that  will  insure  a  larger  share  of  school  revenue  to  the  teachers  and  a  smaller 
proportion  for  architectural  display. 

964.  Loll,  H.  Q.    Preparation  of  high  school  teachers  in  degree-granting  normal 

schools.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  5:  184-88,  April  1919. 

Discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  training  high  school  teachers  in  degree- 
granting  normal  schools. 

965.  Neill,  Nellie  D.    The  rural  teacher  and  the  school  board.    Normal  instructor 

and  primary  plans,  28:  62,  63.  June  1919. 

Seme  suggestions  for  rural  teachers  on  their  relationships  with  the  school  board.  Thv 
necessity  for  cooperation. 

966.  New  Jersey.    Pension  and  retirement  fund  commiflsion.    Reorganiza- 

tion of  New  Jersey  teachers'  pension  and  retirement  systems.  Report  .  .  . 
January  1919.  [Newark,  N.  J.,  Bureau  of  state  research,  1919*]  24  pt  8^. 
(New  Jersey.  Chamber  of  commerce.  Bureau  of  state  researdii..  Consecutive 
no.  13, 1919) 
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967.  Ohio  educational  monthly,  68:  164-85,  May  1919.    (Ohio  Bt«te  teachen*  retire- 

ment system) 

Contains:  1 .  The  Ohio  state  teachers'  retirement  system  law,  p.  164-76.  3.  T.  H.  Winters:  Tlie 
evointioa  of  the  new  retirement  system,  p.  176-C2.  3.  W.  W.  Mclntlre:  A  sommary  of  the  bill 
proriding  for  a  state  teaehers'  retiremeat  system,  p.  182-86. 

968.  Bugh,  C.  B.    Self-improvement  of  teachers,  used  in  connection  with  directed 

teaching;  education  201,  education  223.  Berkeley,  University  of  California 
press,  1919.  60  p.  12®.  (California.  University.  University  high  school 
bulletin  no.  2) 

969.  Stroebe,  lalian  L.    The  background  of  the  modem  language  teacher.    Edu- 

cation, 39:  573-79,  May  1919. 

Says  that  teachers  most  have  access  to  the  original  sources  of  information  and  they  most  not 
study  their  subject  from  compUaticos  in  the  Enghdi  languige. 

970.  Sutton,  C.  W.    Shortage  of  teaches  and  teacher's  salaries.    American  school, 

5:  44,  51,  February  1919. 

Read  before  the  National  assodatioo  of  directora  of  educational  reeeardi,  Chicago,  February 
27, 1919. 

971.  U.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    Teaching  as  a  vocation  .  .  . 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1919.  14  p.  8^.  (Opx>ortunity 
monograph.    Vocational  rehabilitation  series  no.  22.) 

For  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mariiMW  to  aid  them  in  dioosing  a  vocation. 

Issued  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the  surgeon  general,  War  department,  and  Bureau  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  Navy  department. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

972.][ABBociation  of  American  colleges.    Addresses  at  fifth  annual   meeting 

[Chicago,   HI.,  January  1919]    Association  of  American  colleges  bulletin, 

vol.  5,  no.  3,  April  1919. 

Contains:  1.  The  colleges  and  our  natlcnal  Ideals  [by]  E.  J.  Xames,  p.  a-7;  [by]  W.  A.  ShankUn, 
p.  7-12;  [byl  C.  W.  Flint,  p.  13-19;  [by]  8.  A.  Lough,  p.  19-23;  (byj  J.  C.  White,  p.  21-26;  (by]  W.  H. 
Crawford,  p.  26-29;  [by]  H.  8.  Prltcfaett,  p.  29-84.  2.  O.  C.  Nimmons:  The  need  of  architectural 
Instruction  in  American  colleges,  p.  35-49.  3.  Trevor  Amett:  College  financial  statements,  p. 
50-08.  4.  H.  8.  Fritchett:  Insurance  and  annuities  for  college  teachers,  p.  69-g5.  &  J.  C.  Din»> 
more:  Co-operative  purdiasing,  p.  86-89.  6. 1.  C.  A.  Duxlway:  In  what  ways  can  the  relations 
between  coUeges  and  unlTersities  be  strengthenedT  p.  90-102.  7.  £.  B.  Greene:  Co-operation 
between  colleges  and  secondary  schools  in  promoting  education  for  citix«ship,  p.  106-11.  8. 
J.  H.  MacCracken:  Federal  leadership  in  education,  p.  112-22.  9.  The  colleges  and  international 
relations  [by]  J.  A.  Blaisdell,  p.  123-31;  [by]  Femand  Baldensperger,  p.  131-40.  10.  lOle.  M. 
Marfaing:  The  relation  between  French  "Enseignement  secondalre"  and  Ameriosn  colleges, 
p.  141-43.  11.  P.  R.  Kdbe:  The  ooUeges  in  the  war  and  after,  p.  144^.  12.  F.  J.  Morrow:  Mili- 
tary trataiing  in  the  colleges,  p.  168-60. 

973.  Official  records  of  fifth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Chicago,  111.,  January  9-11, 

1919.  Association  of  American  coU^pes  bulletin,  5:  1-46,  March  1919.  (Ray- 
mond M.  Hughes,  secretary,  Bfiami  university,  Oxford,  Ohio.) 

Contains  a  report  on  academic  credit  for  war  seryice,  international  reciprocity,  cooperative 
publicity,  etc. 

974.  The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  .  .  .  [Concord,  N.  H., 

The  Rumford  press]  1919.    38  p.    8**. 

Reprinted  from  a  handbook  of  the  public  benelMtions  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  ocgaaisation  and  administratloii,  studies  in  education,  the  reorganixation  of  the  pension 
system,  etc.  The  pamphlet  is  reviewed  by  Joseph  Jastrow,  under  the  title  of  A  complacent 
foundaUon,  in  the  Nation,  106:862^,  May  31, 1919. 

976.  National  conference  committee  on  atandarda  of  collegea  and  aecondaxy 

schools.    Minutes  of  the  twelfth  conference  .  .  .  held  at  New  York,  March 

24,1919.    12  p.    8^. 
Appendix:  Academic  credit  for  national  service,  p.  6-12. 
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976.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secoz&dary  schools.    Directory 

standards,  statistical  analysis  and  list  of  accredited  schools  .    .  also  the  special 

study  respecting  the  effect  of  the  war  on  secondary  schools  in  North  central 

association  territory.    1919.    [47]  p.    8^. 

QivQs  Interesting  statistics  concerning  ouirlcnlar  ohasgeB,  pupil  elections,  war  organisations, 
teacher  conditions,  length  of  term,  and  bnildtngs  and  equipments  as  alS»cted  by  the  war. 

977.  Axthur,  J.  C.    Research  as  a  univenity  function.    Science,  49 :  387-91,  April 

25, 1919. 
Remarks  on  a  survey  of  the  research  work  in  Purdue  university. 

978.  Brown,  Blmer  Ellsworth.    Shall  the  long  college  vacation  be  abolished? 

North  American  review,  209 :  815-19,  June  1919. 

In  this  article.  Chancellor  Brown  reviews  the  conaiderationa  that  move  American  educators 
tb  contemplate  dispensing  permanently  with  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  also  the  arguments 
against  such  action.  Whatever  decision  is  reached  on  this  point,  he  believes  the  stimulus  of  the 
war  will  result  in  a  more  thrifty  use  of  Instituttons  for  higher  education. 

979.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby.    The  selective  process  in  English  and  American  higher 

education.    Education,  39 :  542-52,  May  1919. 

Says  that  while  England  has  much  "to  learn  from  us  with  regard  to  the  democratisation  of 
education,  some  of  her  methods  are  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  university  education 
of  this  country,  for  It  b  on  the  university  proper  that  American  sdholacsblp  and  sdentlfle  progress 
must  depend." 

980.  Hughes,  W.  H.    Junior  college  development.    Educational  administration 

and  supervision,  5 :  189-96,  April  1919. 

Types  of  Junior  college,  factors  In  the  movement,  traditional  inflmnoes,  changing  conoepttons' 
problems  and  general  principles,  the  faculty,  equipment  and  financial  support,  and  advantages 
claimed. 

981.  Koibe,  Parke  Bezford.    The  colleges  in  war  time  and  after;  a  contemporary  ac- 

count of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  higher  education  in  America;  with  an  in- 
troduction-by  Philander  P.  Glaxton.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company, 
1919.    XX,  320  p.    illus.    12^.    (Problems  of  war  and  of  reconstruction) 

982.  McVey,  Frank  L.    Research  as  a  university  fimction.    Kentucky  high  school 

quarterly,  5  : 1-4,  April  1919. 
Dellveivd  before  the  liezington  section  of  the  American  chemical  society,  January  29, 1919. 

983.  Neilson,  W.  A.    The  Smith  colleg;e  experiment  in  training  for  psychiatric  social 

work.    Mental  hygiene,  3 :  59-04,  January  1919. 

984.  Patterson,  David  L.    Growth  of  democracy  in  university  and  college  adminis- 

tration. Graduate  magazine  of  the  University  ol  Kansas,  14 :  195-201,  April 
1919. 

Speaks  of  some  of  the  democratic  tendencies  in  college  admlnistratioin  in  schools  throughout 
the  country,  and  of  the  development  of  democracy  in  the  Univeialty  of  Kansas. 

995.  Van  Dyke,  Paul.  The  college  man  in  action.  Scribner's  magazine,  65 :  560-63, 

May  1919. 

Services  of  college  men  as  soldiers  in  the  great  war. 

SCHOOL  ADMDHSTRATION. 

986.  Avery,  Lewis  B.    State-printed  textbooks  in  California.    Elementary  school 

journal,  19  :  628-33,  April  1919. 

987.  Blakely,  Paul  L,    Senator  Smith's  Prussian  school.    America,  21 :  134-^35, 

May  10, 1919. 
OonrnnuDtal  control  and  the  Smith  bUl  for  a  Department  ol  education. 

988.  Panltui,  Q.  K.    How  shall  we  improve  the  schools?    Freedom  in  the  school- 

room?   Popular  educator,  36  :  494-96,  May  1919. 

Criticises  supervision  tn  the  schools,  showing  the  eflsct  of  excessive  supervision  and  wrong 
methods  of  supervliioii  on  teachers,  on  chUdren,  on  instructloD  and  on  the  school  as  a  whole. 

989.  Weet,  Herbert  8.    The  necessity  and  difficulties  of  supervision  in  a  city 

school  system.    Ungraded,  4  :  155-^,  April  1919. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

990.  Cooper,  Homer  E.    Another  study  of  retardation.    Educational  administia- 

tion  and  supervision,  5: 177-83,  April  1919. 

The  nsolts  of  an  investigation  showing  that  students  who  are  graduated  from  four  year  hi^ 
schools  in  less  than  lour  yean  are  more  promising  for  college  than  those  reqaliing  four  or  moK 
years. 

991.  Cooper,  Starr  Q,    Teaching  students  how  to  study.    Educational  review 

57  :  387-98,  May  1919. 

Says  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  teach  high  school  students  a  science  of  study,  as  they  koov  bat 
little  of  psychology  and  logic. 

992.  HLckle,  Carey.    Supervised  study  and  individual  opportunity.    Porto  Rico 

school  review,  3:  25-35 ,  May  1919. 

Discusses  methods  of  promotion  and  suggests  a  plan  of  individual  advancement. 

'993.  Kane,  Pa.  Board  of  edaoation.    [Pamphlets  on  different  phases  of  Bcho(^ 

work]  Kane,  Pa.,  Board  of  education,  1918-1919.    3  v.    8^ 

H.  O.  Dietilok.  supeiintendent. 

1,  A  comparative  study  of  child  progress,  4  p.— 2.  Do  you  hear  the  ohildrsi  crytag,  i  p.-3» 
Measurements,  general  or  spedflc?    4  p. 

994.  O'Neil,  W.  Jerold.    Attitude,  atmosphere  and  artistry.    Popular  educator, 

36  :  48&-87,  532,  534,  May  1919. 

The  attitode  of  the  teacher,  atmosphere  and  artistry  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  efltet  of  thst 
three  "A's'*  on  the  upUft  of  schoolroom  work. 

995.  Turner,  Kate  E.    The  question  of  home  work.    Bulletin  of  hig^  points  in  the 

work  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city,  1 : 4-6,  April  1919. 

Does  not  approve  of  home  study  for  hi^  school  pupils.  Bays  that  home  wotlt  as  Impond 
to-day  upon  the  average  pnpliis  aoontrtbntory  cause  toward  thelack  oftlme  toswialiiettiefamny. 

996.  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide.    Commencement  address.    University  of  Galifoous 

chronicle,  21 :  114-20,  April  1919. 

DeUvered  at  the  flfty-flfth  commencement.  May  15, 1918. 
Student  government  at  the  University  of  California. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

997.  Aflhbaugh,  Ernest  J.    Survey  of  the  school  buildings  of  Muscatine.    Io«« 

City,  Iowa,  The  University,  1918.    40  p.    8**.    (University  of  Iowa  bulletin, 
first  series,  no.  22,  September  1,  1918.    Extension  division  bulletin  no.  41} 

998.  Calloway,   Clinton  J.    Cooperative  school   building.    Southern   workmsD. 

48 :  23&-41,  May  1919. 

Rural  sdhoolhousee  for  colored  people  in  Alabama,  Oeonda  and  other  Sontfaera  States,  bdtt 
on  the  cooperative  plan. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANTTATION. 

999.  Beardorff,  Neva  B.    For  the  children  of  two  continents.    An  account  of  the 

International  conference  on  child  welfare  standards.    Survey,  42 :  269-72, 

294,  May  17, 1919. 

Oives  tentative  standards  for  pubtto  protection  of  health  of  school  child  adopted  by  the  coo* 
ference. 

1000.  Holt,  L.  Emmett.    Democracy  for  children.    Good  housekeeping,  68 :  21-22, 

146-49,  May  1919. 

Says  our  democracy  means  a  fair  start  In  the  race  of  life  for  every  AmeiioaD  child  with  gMd 
health  as  a  foundation.  One  out  of  every  three  school  children  is  sultedng  from  s«oa  lemedisbfe 
defect,  and  four  million  of  them  demand  immediate  attention.  Then  naait  exist  no  avoldsble 
malnutrition  among  the  children  of  this  great  country. 

1001.  Thomaaon,  John  F.    The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.    Rock 

Hill,  S.  C,  Winthrop  normal  and  industrial  college,  1918.  56  p.  S"*.  (Bul- 
letin of  the  Winthrop  normal  and  industrial  college,  vol.  12,  no.  2,  DecflD- 
ber  1918) 

The  piesen  sttatus  of  hyglenie  instruotion,  alms,  suggestioBB  for  the  improvement  of  Isotnr- 
ion  in  hygiene,  etc. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1002.  Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges.    Papers  from  the 

22d  annual  meeting,  New  York  City,  December  28, 1918.    American  physical' 
education  review,  24:  187-212,  April  1919. 

Cantains:  1.  C.  W.  Savage:  Leaaons  from  tbe  war  for  physical  edooatlon  In  ooUeges,  p.  188-90. 
2.  J.  L.  OrifBth:  Tlia  yalOB  of  athletios  as  part  of  mJlltary  training,  p.  19m».  8.  T.  A.  Storey: 
Unlrenal  physical  edooation—a  state  and  a  national  obligation,  p.  196-96.  4.  James  Naismith: 
Uniyersal  military  training,  p.  200-204.  5.  8.  A.  MoComber:  American  sports  In  France,  p. 
206-12. 

1003.  Hall,  Qeorge  A.    Maintaining  physical  standards  for  children  entering  in- 

dustry.   Ungraded,  4:  131-35,  161-66,  March,  April  1919. 

Paper  read  before  the  fourteenth  annual  conference  of  the  National  chUd  labor  committee, 
New  York  city,  December  7. 1918. 

1004.  Hilderbrant,  Edith  L.    The  historical  aspect  of  physical  education.    Mind 

and  body,  26:  49-55,  April  1919. 

1005.  Kleeberger,  F.  L.    Inter-collegiate  athletics  in  relation  to  physical  training. 

School  and  society,  9:  570-74,  May  10, 1919. 

L  Inter-ooUegiate  or  inter-e6ho<A  athletics.— IL  Developmental  athletics.— III.  Recreative 
athletics.— IV.  Intramural,  intranooUegiate  or  secondary  athletics. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1006.  Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America,    Year  book  [1918| 

New  York  city.  Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America,  [1919) 

45  p.    8^.    (No.  172) 

Contains  officers  of  recreation  commissions  and  associations  and  statistics  of  recreaticn  centers 
for  1918. 

1007.  MeeUin,  John  M.    Some  limitations  of  the  social  emphasis  in  education* 

School  and  society,  9:  584-91,  May  17,  1919. 

1008.  Stttdebaker,  J.  W.    The  peace  program  of  the  junior  Bed  cross.    Current 

education,  23:  147-^51,  May  1919. 

1009.  TJ.  8.  Bureau  of  labor  statiatics.    Welfare  work  for  employees  in  industrial 

establishments  in  the  United  States.    Washington,  Government  printing 

office,  1919.    139  p.    plates.    8^.    (Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

labor  statistics,  no.  250.    Miscellaneous  series) 
Chapter  VII.— Edocation:  p.  94^W. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1010.  Bascom,  Elva  L.  and  Mendenhall,  Borothy  Beed,  eomp.  Child  welfare. 

Selected  list  of  books  and  pamphlets.    (Chicago,  American  medical  associa- 
tion [19197]    40  p.    8''. 

A  revision  of  a  bibliography  first  published  by  the  Wisconsin  library  commission  in  1916. 

1011.  TJ.  S.  Children's  bureau.    The  state  and  child  labor.    Lists  of  states  with 

certain  restrictions  as  to  ages  and  hours.    Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1919.    46  p.    8^.    (Children's  year  leaflet  no.  13,  Bureau  publication 

no.  58) 

Lists  on  pages  26-38  the  state  laws  on  compulsory  school  attendance. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1012.  Camoy,  Albert  J.    The  record  of  a  Catholic  university.    Catholic  world,  109: 

170-85,  May  1919. 

Describes  work  of  Loavain  nniyerslty,  Belshun;  cites  history  of  the  instltntlon;  and  nrfes 
closer  bonds  of  friendship  between  Louvain  and  Catholic  ooUeges  in  this  coontry. 

1013.  Christian  education,  vol.  2,  no.  11,  March  1919. 

The  1919  year  book  of  the  Cooneil  of  chnroh  boards  of  educaticn  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 48  p. 

Contatais  the  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  the  yarions  church  boards  of  edocation. 
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1035.  Aikens,  Charlotte  A.    Training  school  methods  for  institutional  nurses. 

Philadelphia  and  London,  W.  B.  Saunders  company,  1919.    337  p.    8^. 

1036.  Ghray,  Alexander.    Electrical  engineering  as  taught  in  American  colleges. 

Engineering  education,  9:  288-304,  April  1919. 
Reprinted  from  The  Electrician,  London,  vol.  81,  no.  30. 
Entnuioe  requirements,  methods  of  instruction,  etc. 

1037.  Whitney,  W.  B.    American  engineering  research.    1918.    p.  115-27. 

Reprint  from  the  February,  1919,  Proceedings  of  the  American  institute  of  electrioal  engineers 
of  an  address  delivered  at  its  343d  meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  18, 1918. 
Plans  and  suggestions  for  developing  engineering  research  In  the  United  States. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1038.  Aumer,  Olarenoe  Bay.    Historical  survey  of  civic  instruction  and  training 
J^^r  for  citizenship  in  Iowa.    Iowa  journal  of  history  and  politics,  17:  135-222 » 

April  1919. 

1039.  Broadhurst,  Jean  omd  Bhodea,  Olara  Lawton,  comp.    Verse  for  patriots  ^ 

to  encourage  good  citizenship.    Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
company  [1919]    xi,  367  p.    plates.    12^. 
A  fine  vdume  of  poetry  offering  an  ideal  aid  to  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the  sohools. 

1040.  Cooper,  Frank  B.    Sanity  in  Seattle.    American  teacher,  8:  77-80,  April 

1919. 

Regies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  hi^h  school  teachers  of  Seattle  to  ascertain  the  praotioe  a 
relative  to  instruction  in  history,  civics,  and  economics,  and  the  extent  and  manner  of  allowing 
discussion  of  current  events  in  the  high  sohools. 

1041.  Hyde,  Borsey  W.,  jr.    New  York's  new  emphasis  on  civic  training.    Amer> 

ican  city,  20:  444-46,  May  1919. 

1042.  Leighton,  Etta  V.    Our  little  citizens.    Primary  education,  27  :  281-82,. 

May  1919. 

Sugjejtions  for  teiohing  dtice  ishlp— fighting  bolshedsm,  school  gardeos  and  spriog  olein-up 
work,  talks  against  truancy,  etc. 

1043.  Leo,  Brother,    Teaching  patriotism  through  literature.    Catholic  school  jour- 

nal, 19:  59-60,  May  1919. 

Some oomments  suggested  by  Bulletin  1918,  no.  82  of  the  Bureau  of  eduoation  on  "Teaching 
American  ideals  through  literature." 

1044.  Beed,  NelUe.    Teaching  civics  without  a  textbook.    Bulletin  of  high  pointa 

in  the  work  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city,  1:  24-26,  April  1919. 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  civics  toiachers,  held  March  6, 1919,  in  the  board  rooms  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  eduoation  of  New  York  city. 

Community  civics. 

1045.  TT.  8.  Treasury  department.    War  Loan  organisation.    SaTinga  divi-- 

■ion.    Ten  lessons  in  thrift.    2d  ed.    Washington,  1919.    19  p.    8^. 

Reading  list  of  books  on  thrift  and  savings:  p.  17>19. 

Prepared  with  the  coopeiation  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  depaitment  of  the 
General  federation  of  women's  clubs. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

1046.  Lane,  Franklin  K.    Secretary  Lane's  speech  before  governors'  conference. 

Explanation  of  Smith-Bankhead  bill  to  chief  executives  of  many  states. 

Americaniasation,  1:  7,  May  1, 1919. 

Amarieanixation  and  the  teaching  of  En^Ush  to  foteignen— the  Smith-Bankhead  bill  for 
the  abditiQa  of  illiteracy. 

1047.  Maaaachusetta.    Department  of  uniTeraity  extension.    The  problem  of 

immigrant  education  in  Massachusetts.    Boston,   Mass.,   1919.    14p.    8®. 
(Massachusetts.    Board  of  education.    Bulletin,  vol.  4,  no.  4,  July  1919.) 
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1048.  8t«iner,  Bdwaxd  A.    Americaniring  New  York.    American  review  of  re- 

views, 59  :  517-20,  May  1919. 

ProgrMB  aooompUfhed  by  tlie  virious  igeootei  for  Ameriwmlntkw  of  fofelga  nddeots  In 
New  York  olty. 

MnJTART  TRAINING. 

1049.  Dooley,  C.  B.    Army  vocational  training.    Engineering  education,  9:  283-77, 

March  1919.    iUus. 

The  expeiiment  in  Tooatlonal  training  conducted  by  the  Cammlttee  cd  eduOBtlflo  and  special 
training  of  the  War  department. 

1050.  Ooaling,  Thomaa  Wazring^n.    Military  training  in  high  schools.    Journal 

of  education,  89:  524-25,  May  8,  1919. 
Arguments  against  oompulsory  military  tialnlng  for  high  school  boys. 

1051.  Report  of  the  New  York  state  reconstruction  commission  on  military  training. 

Scouting,  7:  5-7,  May  1,  1919. 

Results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  New  York  state  military  training  law. 

1052.  U.  8.  War  department.    Comznittee  on  education  and  apedal  training. 

Final  report  of  the  National  anny  training  detachments  later  known  as  Voca- 
tional section  8.  A.  T.  C.  Washington,  War  department.  Committee  on  edu- 
cation and  special  training,  1919.    179  p.    illus.    4^. 

CoNTiifTB.— Introduction.— Part  I.  Qeneral  operating  plan.— Part  II.The  schools  In  aotloa.— 
Part  m.  Adminlstratlflo.— Part  IV.  Special  superrlsiao.— Part  V.  Oeoeral  summary. 

1053.  Walters,  Raymond.    A  study  of  rating  grades  of  graduates  of  the  Field  ar- 

tillery central  officers'  training  school.    School  and  society,  9:  512-16,  April 

26, 1919. 

Facts  in  regard  to  the  students  of  the  OiDcers'  training  school  at  Camp  Zaoh^  Taylor, 
LouisylUe,  Ky. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1054.  Lawr«noe,  lAey.    The  girl  and  her  vocation.    Teacher's  journal,  18:  436-40, 

May  1919. 

The  preparation  of  a  girl  fbr  her  two  vocatioas— her  real  vocation,  wfaiofa  Is  homemaMng,  and  a 
galnftil  occnpatian  for  the  period  before  she  enters  upon  her  real  Tooation. 

1055.  Women's  intereollegiate  aseociation  for  student  government.    Con- 

ference .  . .  business  meeting,  Wilson  college,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1918.    24  p.    12<'. 

CoNTnras.— I.  Relation  of  iteulty  and  students.— n.  Attitude  of  students  toward  self- 
government.— m.  Effect  of  public  opinion  upon  general  regulations,  social  life  and  development 
of  the  honor  system.— IV.  FInanoes.— V.  Publicity.— VI.  Vocational  bmeaas.—VII.  Waf  relief 
work. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1056«  Brady,  )3t.  Blmo.    After-war  program  of  Negro  education.    Tuskegee  student, 
30:  a-7,  April  12,  1919. 

1057.  Hugbson,  Julian  8.    The  Negro  and  educational  reconstruction  in  the  South. 

American  teacher,  8:  82-^,  April  1919. 
Some  tonovatknis  snggested  for  improving  the  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South. 

1058.  Noble,  Btoart  Grayson.    Educational  values  in  schools  for  Negroes.    South 

Atlantic  quarterly,  18 :  116-24,  April  1919. 

Clams  that  the  education  furnished  for  the  Negro  in  the  past  hte  not  fanotioned  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  social  effldenoy.  ▲  curriculum  based  on  economio  efficiency,  morality, 
sociability,  and  health  should  be  productive  of  good  results. 
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EDUCATION  OF  BUND  AND  DEAF. 

1069.  Andrews,  Harriet  U.    The  diary  of  a  deaf  child's  mother.    Volta  review,  21 : 
184-^7,  March  1919. 
Concluded  from  February  jiamber. 

1060.  Best,  Harry.    The  blind;  their  condition  and  the  work  being  done  for  them 

in  the  United  States.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1919.    xxviii 

763  p.    8^. 

Contents.— Introduction.— Part  I,  General  condition  of  the  blind.— Part  II,  Blindnes 
and  the  possibilities  of  its  prevention.— Part  IIIj  Provision  for  the  education  of  blind  children.— 
Part  IV,  Intelloctual  provision  for  the  adult  blind.— Part  V,  Material  provision  for  the  blind.— 
Part  VI,  Organizations  Interested  in  the  blind.— Part  VII,  Conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
work  for  the  blind.- Appendixes. 

An  examination  of  the  blind  and  of  their  estate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  economist. 

1061.  Monroe,  Sarah  J,    Phonetics  and  word  study.    Yolta  review,  21:  213-16,. 

March  1919. 

A  plan  for  pronunciation  and  speech  drill.    To  be  continued. 

1062.  Newlee,  Clara  E.    A  report  of  learning  tests  with  deaf  children.    Volta 

review,  21:  216-23,  April  1919. 

Says  that  since  language  is  the  stumbling  block  of  every  deaf  child,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  try  out  the  usual  mental  tests  with  deaf  children.  Use  of  the  symbol-digit  and  digit-symbol 
tests  which  do  not  involve  language  at  all.   Illustrated  with  graphs. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1063.  National  conference  on  the  education  of  truant,  backward,  dependent 

and  delinquent  children.  Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  conference 
. . .  held  in  Kansas  aty,  Mo.,  May  13-15,  1918.  108  p.  8^.  (C.  H.  John- 
son, secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  L.  Kuser:  Plans  and  specifications,  p.  9-15.  2.  W.  L.  Bodine:  Compulsory 
education  and  Juvenile  conditions  of  to-day,  p.  26-28.  8.  F.  J.  Sessions:  The  industrial  exploi- 
tation of  children,  p.  29-34;  Discussion,  p.  34-39.  4.  J.  B.  Montgomery:  The  cooperation  of 
communities  with  the  state  in  child  welfue,  p.  42-47.  5.  M.  P.  Adams:  Mooseheert,  p.  49-52. 
6.  C.  H.  Johnson:  What  the  institutions  have  learned  from  the  war,  p.  54*^.  7.  Maude  £. 
Miner:  Fievention  of  delinquency  in  war  time,  p.  5(V-^.  8.  H.  H.  Hart:  Report  of  committee 
on  Juvenile  courts  in  rural  communities,  p.  64-75.  9.  Kenosha  Sessions:  The  delinquent 
girl  as  a  community  problem,  p.  76-78.  10.  Mary  J.  Berry:  The  state's  duty  to  the  delinquent 
girl,  p.  89-88.    11.  H.  W.  Charles:  The  teaching  of  morals,  p.  89-93. 

1064.  Addition,  Henrietta  8.  and  Deardorfl,  Neva  B.    That  child.    Survey,  42: 

185-88,  May  3,  1919. 
Discusses  the  incorrigible  child  in  his  relations  to  school  and  the  Juvenile  court,  etc. 

1066.  DaUenbaoh,  Karl  M.  The  effect  of  practice  upon  visual  apprehension  in  the 
feeble-minded.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10:  61-82,  February 
1919. 

'<  Feeble-minded  children  improve  slowly  and  gradually  with  practice,  and  the  improvement 
is  relatively  permanent.  There  is  a  direct  coirelatian  between  the  range  of  visual  apprehensioik 
and  mental  age.  Individual  differences  are  marked,  but  are  closely  correlaied  with  mental 
age." 

1066.  Gkktewood,  Esther  L.  and  Evans,  JT.  E.    A  survey  of  an  opportunity  school. 

Journal  of  delinquency,  4:  86-102,  March  1919. 

Ghildien  attending  are  drawn  from  three  main  classes:  (1)  Inoorriglbles,  (2)  subnormals,  and 
(3)  truants.  It  is  a  school  where  the  children  are  given  a  chance  "to  make  good  or  perhaps  to 
catch  up  with  the  regular  class  from  which  they  have  been  dropped." 

1067.  Qesell,  Arnold.    Spedal  proviskms  for  exceptional  school  children;  a  guide- 

book on  the  public  school  care  of  mentally  deficient  and  otherwise  excep- 
tional pupils,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  and  possibilities  in  Con- 
necticut. [Hartford?]  1919.  76  p.  illus.  8°  (Ckmnecticut  school  docu- 
ment) 
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1068.  Miner,  James  Burt.    Defidency  and  delmquency;  an  interpretation  of 

mental  testing.    Baltimore,   Warwick  Sl  York,   1918.    xiv,   355  p.    12^. 

(Educational  psychology  monographB,  no.  21) 

Author  undertakes  especiaUy  to  imt  the  determination  of  foeble-mindedneas  by  objective- 
examination  with  the  Binet  or  other  scales  on  what  seems  to  him  a  sounder  basis. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1069.  Horwlll,  Herbert  W.    The  education  of  the  adult  worker.    Nation,  108: 

738-39,  May  10,  1919. 

Describes  thd  moYements  carried  on  in  England  by  the  Workers'  educational  association  and 
the  Plebs  league. 

1070.  TJ.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    Evening  and  part-time 

schools  in  the  textile  industry  of  the  Southern'  States.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1919.  106  p.  8^.  (Bulletin  no.  30.  Trade  and  in- 
dustrial series  no.  5,  April  1919) 

Pt.  I.  Application  of  the  Federal  vocational  education  law  to  the  textile  industry.~Pt.  IT. 
Possible  types  of  instruction  under  the  Federal  vocational  education  law.— Pt.  ni.  Outlines  of 
short-unit  courses  in  evening  and  part-time  classes  for  textile  workers.— Pt.  IV.  Analysis  of 
textile  occupations  as  basis  of  recommending  courses  of  instruction  for  evening  and  part- 
time  olasses.^Pt.  V.  General  oontinuatlon  part-time  schools  and  classes. 

1071.  Workers'  educational  aaeociation.    The  W.  E.  A.  education  yearbook, 

1918.    London,  The  Workers'  educational  association;  Boston  and  New 

York,  Ginn  and  company  [1918]    507  p.    12®. 

The  unique  value  of  this  yearbook  to  American  students  of  educational  and  social  problems 
is  in  the  light  It  casts  upon  the  educational  status  in  Qreat  Britain  and  upon  the  eflints  now 
making  there  to  give  more  and  better  opportunities  to  all  classes.  The  numerous  contrlbutars- 
are  standard  authorities  on  the  subjects  which  they  discuss,  among  them  being  Bernard  Shaw,. 
A.  Clutton-Brodk,  H.  G.  Wells,  M.  W.  Keatinge,  Edmond  Holmes,  J.  L.  Paton,  and  Viscount 
Haldane.  The  book  comprises  seven  parts,  as  follows:  Introduction,  The  educational  system  of 
Great  Britam  and  Ireland.  Education  in  other  countries  (including  America,  by  V.  Seldes), 
The  universities  and  the  worikers,  The  Workers'  educational  association.  Educational  move* 
ments.  The  organization  of  the  teaching  profession. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1072.  Bamesy  Walter,  ed.    Types  of  children's  literature;  a  collection  of  the- 

world's  best  literature  for  children,  for  use  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
library  schools.    Yankeis-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1919. 
.   xiii,  4Wp.    8^ 

1073.  Severance,  Henry  Ormal.    A  standard  library  oi^ganization  suggested  for 

Missouri  high  schools.  Columbia,  Mo.,  1919.  19  p.  8®.  (The  University 
of  Missouri  bulletin.    Vol.  20,  no.  11.    Education  ser.  13) 

1074.  Sullivan,  JTames.    The  importance  of  the  high-school  library.    Journal  of 

the  New  York  State  teachers'  association,  6:  131-37,  May  1919. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1075.  The  college  catalogue;  by  C.  D.  Jarvis.    Washington,  1919.    23  p.    (Higher 

education  circular  no.  13,  January  1919) 

1076.  Education  in  Germany;  by  I.  L.  Kandel.    Washington,  1919.     21  p.     (Bul- 

letin, 1919,  no.  21)     ' 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education,  1916-1918. 

1077.  Educational  surveys;   by   Edward  Franklin   Buchner.    Washixigton,   1919. 

56  p.    (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  45) 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  eduoatioo  in  the  United  States,  1916-1918. 

1078.  Educational  work  of  the  Boy  scouts;  by  Lome  W.  Barclay.    Washington,  1919.. 

16  p.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  24) 
Advance  sheets  fmrn  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States,  1916-1918. 
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1079.  Girl  Bcouts  as  an  educational  force;  by  Juliette  Low.    Waahington,  1819.    8  p. 
(Bulletin,  1919,  no.  33) 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Bieimial  surrey  of  educatloo  in  the  United  States,  1916-1018. 

1060.  The  kindergarten  curriculum;  by  the  Subcommittee  on  curriculmn  of  the 

Bureau  of  education  committee  of  the  International  kindergarten  union. 
Washington,  1919.    74  p.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  16) 

1061.  list  of  references  on  the  economic  value  of  education.    Washington,  1919. 

7  p.    (Library  leaflet  no.  4,  April  1919) 

1082.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications:  Index,  February,  1918- 

January,  1919.    Washington,  1919.    31  p.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  32) 

1083 .  Recent  progress  in  Negro  education ;  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones.    Washington,  1919. 

16  p.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  27) 
Advance  sbeets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  eduoatkm  in  the  United  States,  1916-1918. 

1084.  Review  of  educational  legislation,  1917  and  1918;  by  William  R.  Hood.    Wash- 

ington, 1919.    38  p.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  13) 
Advance  sheets  firom  the  Biennial  survey  of  edooation  In  th«  United  States,  1910-1918. 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  THIS  RECORD*  FEBRUARY  TO  JTJNE»  1919. 


Alumni  register  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  BurUngton,  N.  J.  < 

America,  59  East  Eighty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

American  annals  of  the  deaf,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  boy,  Detroit,  Mich.  I 

American  city,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  i 

American  college  bulletin,  now  Christian  education.  I 

American  education,  50  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  jpumal  of  care  for  cripples,  2920  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  journal  of  nursing,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  journal  of  psychology,  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  journal  of  public  health,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  Worcester,  Mass.  | 

American  journal  of  sociology.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111, 

American  journal  of  theology,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111.  I 

American  labor  legjuslation  review,  131  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  Ywk,  N.  Y. 

American  law  school  review,  West  publishing  company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

American  magazine  of  art,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  medical  association  bulletin,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Oxonian,  Menasha,  Wis. 

American  phy^cal  education  review,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass.  , 

American  review  of  reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  school,  P.  0.  Box  134,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  school  board  journal,  354  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster,  State  normal  school,  Ypailanti,  Mich. 

American  teacher,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

Americanization,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.  Woodland  Avenue 

and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Arkansas  teacher,  Conway,  Ark.  i 

Asia,  627  LexiDgton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Association  of  American  colleges  bulletin,  19  South  La  Salle  Stieet,  Chicago,  111. 

Atlantic  monthly,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Banker-farmer,  Champaign,  111. 

Bookman,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Boston  medical  and  surgical  joonial,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bulletin  IHflaomi  state  teacheiB'  association,  Oolumbia,  Mo. 

Bulletin  of  high  points  in  the  work  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  Oity,  500  Park: 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  of  the  Fan-American  union,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Business  educator,  Golumbus,  Ohio. 

Canadian  mag^izine,  Toronto,  Oanada. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catholic  historical  review,  Washington,  B.  C. 

Catholic  school  journal,  445  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Catholic  world,  120-122  West  Sixtieth  Street,  New  Y<Mrk,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  schools  journal.  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 

Child,  London,  England. 

Child  labor  bulletia,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chinese  record,  Shanghai,  China. 

Christian  education,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Church  quarterly  review,  London,  England. 

Classical  journal.  University  of  Chici^o  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Classical  weekly,  Barnard  college,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  school  journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Coltura  popolare,  Milan,  Italy. 

Columbia  univeiBity  quarterly,  Columbia  tmiversity,  New  York,"  N.  Y. 

Common  ground,  238  Elm  Street,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Contemporary  review,  240  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Continent,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Current  education,  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dial,  152  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'Eiducalion,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Education  bulletin,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York,  inc.,  Baltimore ,^Md.. 

Educational  exchange,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Educational  film  magazine,  33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  news  bulletin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Educational  press  bulletin,  Springfield,  111. 

Educational  record,  London,  England. 

Educational  review^  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  standards,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Educator-joiunal,  403  Newton  Claypool  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Elementary  school  journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Engineering  education.  Bulletin  of  the  Society  tor  the  promotion  of  engineering- 
education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

English  journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

English  leaflet,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Evening  post  magazine,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fortnightly  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forum,  32  West  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General  science  quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Geographical  review,  Broadway  at  One  Htmdred  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Geographical  teacher,  London,  England. 

Good  housekeeping  magazine,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  magazine  (University  of  Kansas),  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Harper's  magazine,  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  alumni  bulletin,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Harvard  graduates^  magasine,  Exchange  building,  Boston,  Mjub. 

Hibbert  journal,  London,.  England,  and  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

High  school  journal,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

High  school  quarterly,  Athens,  Ga. 

Historical  outlook,  formerly  History  teacher's  magazine,  McKinley  publishing  com- 
pany, FhiladelpMa,  Fa. 

Hlinois  association  of  teachers  of  En^^ish  bulletin,  Urbana,  HI. 

niinois  teacher,  Bloomington,  111. 

Independent,  H9  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  YoA»  N.  Y. 

Indiana  university  alumni  quarterly,  Indianapolis,  lud. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Iowa  journal  of  history  and  politics,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Johns  Hopkins  alumni  magazine,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Journal  of  delinquency,  Whittier  state  school,  Wliittier,  Calif. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  IN  1916^1918. 

By  I.  Li.  Kandel. 


CoinsNTS. — AdmlnlBtratloo — Physical  welfare — ^Blementary  education — Secondary  educa- 
tion of  girls — Secondary  education  of  boys. 


The  war  has  affected  the  conduct  of  education  in  France  perhaps 
more  than  in  either  England  or  Germany.  For  the  first  two  years 
the  demands  at  the  front  tended  to  subordinate  all  other  thought  and 
activities  to  the  one  great  purpose.  More  recently  the  educational 
literature  of  France  indicates  that  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of 
provoking  considerable  questioning  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  systems  of  education.  Radical  changes  have  not  yet  taken 
place  in  educational  administration  or  organization,  but  the  ground 
is  being  prepared  by  discussions  and  conferences,  by  public  and 
private  commissions  of  inquiry,  by  articles  in  the  daily  press  for  the 
reforms  that  it  is  now  generally  felt  must  come  after  the  war.  The 
schools  wiTl  be  called  upon  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  country  and  must,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be  improved 
to  meet  the  new  demands. 

While  the  war  has  strengthened  the  universal  conviction  that  the 
principles  of  French  democracy  and  the  basic  French  institutions 
are  sound,  it  has  none  the  less  directed  increased  attention  to  the 
need  of  widening  educational  opportunities  and  the  general  scope  of 
the  school.  The  proposals  for  the  better  administration  of  school 
attendance,  and  for  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools, 
the  reform  of  the  examination  for  the  certificat  d'etudes  primaires, 
the  consideration  of  the  reform  of  the  higher  elementary  school,  and 
the  urgent  demand  for  greater  opportunities  for  higher  education  as 
well  as  its  reform  are  all  comprised  in  the  present  tendency.  Within 
the  school  there  is  a  demand  that  instruction  be  less  academic  and 
bookish  and  more  adapted  to  local  circumstances  and  modem  needs 
in  general. 

As  in  other  countries  there  are  those  who  would  convert  every 
school  into  a  technical  or  vocational  school.  This  problem  is  well 
summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

The  present  problem  Is  that  of  reconciUng  two  cultures — the  humanistic  and 
practicaL    What  shaU  be  the  relations  in  the  elementary  schools  between  In- 
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structlon  and  local  conditions?  What  in  the  higher  elementary  schools  or  in 
the  technical  schools  shall  be  the  relations  between  general  education  and 
vocational  training?  In  secondary  education  what  shall  be  the  relations  be- 
tween classical  culture  and  preparation  for  modem  life,  and  in  higher  educa- 
tion between  pure  and  applied  science?  Is  not  the  problem  the  same  eyery- 
where?  * 

The  answer  to  this  statement  is  that  the  principle  of  balance,  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Bepublic  is  founded,  will  offer  a  solution 
here  too. 

A  balance  between  sdence  and  letters,  between  authority  and  liberty,  be- 
tween discipline  and  initiative;  a  balance  attained  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, with  tolerance  and  humanity,  with  finesse  and  good  sense;  a  balance  so 
conforming  to  the  liber&l  ideas  maintained  by  the  defenders  of  dvilizatioii 
that  it  wiU  suffice  for  us  to  establish  it  in  instruction  so  that  it  may  become 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  modem  society  and  definitely  serve  the  interests 
of  the  country.* 

While  one  tendency  is  represented  by  those  who  desire  to  retain  the 
present  organization  provided  it  is  reformed, to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, there  is  a  still  more  marked  tendency,  as  is  indicated  below,  to 
demand  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  educational  system.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  represented  by  a  number  of  teachers  grouped  to- 
gether as  Les  Compagnons  and  attracting  considerable  attention  in 
the  country,  the  problem  is  no  longer  merely  one  of  pedagogy  or  of 
internal  reform.  "  This  is  a  moment  when  the  whole  country  feels 
too  strongly  the  need  of  a  general  reconstruction,  of  reform  in  ad- 
ministration, politics,  economics,  industry,  etc.,  for  one  to  confine 
oneself  strictly  to  the  field  of  pedagogy."  • 

The  authors  accordingly  advocate  not  a  reform  of  the  disparate 
parts  of  the  system,  but  a  reorganization  of  the  whole  system  based 
on  one  point  of  view.  They  advocate  a  common  school  (ecole 
unique) ,  upon  which  can  be  built  up  on  one  side  the  humanistic,  on 
the  other  vocational  courses.  This  should  be  the  national  tjrpe, 
whether  in  public  or  private  schools.  The  elementary  school  should 
be  the  portal  for  all,  but  opportunity  should  be  offered  to  all  to 
advance  as  far  as  their  ability  warrants. 

ADMINISTRATION.* 

There  appears  to  be  a  marked  feeling  that  the  need  for  tilie  reform 
of  administration,  organization,  curricula,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  present  time.    The 

*■  Crouxet;  P.  Pour  la  rerisioii  d'ensemble  do  TMacatioii  nationale.  La  Orande  Rerte, 
Tol.  94,  p.  896. 

*  Bezard,  J.  Les  lecons  de  la  gnerre  dans  renseignement  Becondaire.  La  Oratude  Jf«r«r, 
Tol.  94,  p.  472. 

'Les  Compagnons.  Le  lyc4e  et  T^ole  primalre.  Betme  UiUvertUabre,  toL  2T2,  OeU 
1918,  pp.  172ff.  See  also  Les  Cahiers  de  Prohus.  Premier  Cahier,  by  the  aame  autbon 
(ParlB,  1918). 

*  For  a  detailed  consideration  of  this  subject  see  Les  OatUers  de  Prohue,  Pr9m4er  OeMer* 
Par  "Les  Compagnons."     (Paris,  1918.) 
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charge  is  made  that  the  administrative  machinery  of  French  educa- 
tion no  longer  meets  the  requirements  and  demands  of  modem  educa- 
tion.^ The  present  situation  has  developed  partly  out  of  the  exist- 
ence, side  by  side  and  without  coordination,  of  different  branches  of 
education,  some  under  the  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  fine  arts,  others  distributed  among  other  ministries,  partly 
out  of  die  practice  of  piecemeal  reforms  and  reorganizations.  Re- 
form at  this  hour,  it  is  urged,  must  be  based  on  a  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole  andof  the  functions  of  education 
in  general.  Peace  will  bring  a  well-defined  task,  for  which  half 
measures  will  be  inadequate.'  The  whole  national  structure  of  edu- 
cation must  be  reorganized  from  the  elementary  school  up.^  The  de- 
mand for  reorganization  and  reconstruction  in  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  politics,  and  social  life  can  not  be  met  wiUiout  the  one 
reform  on  which  these  all  depend — ^the  reform  of  national  education. 
Only  through  such  a  reform — the  conservation  and  training  of  its 
human  capital — can  France  reap  the  benefit  of  her  great  material  and 
spiritual  resources. 

The  chief  administrative  change  that  is  considered  desirable  is  one 
that  will  abolish  the  extreme  form  of  centralization  tfiat  character- 
izes the  system.  If  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  different  localities 
are  to  be  met,  some  flexibility  must  be  introduced  in  educational 
administration,^  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  cooperation  of 
various  economic  and  industrial  interests,  as  already  proposed  in 
1911  by  M.  Steeg.  The  present  system  inevitably  leads  to  adminis- 
tration through  official  documents  and  correspondence  rather  than 
by  direct  personal  supervision.  The  future  requires  the  grant  of 
larger  liberty  to  local  authorities.  At  present  the  powers  of  the  local 
authorities  in  education  are  almost  negligible,  and  many  of  the  local 
school  committees  (commissions  scolaires)  contemplated  by  the  law 
have  ceased  to  function.'^  Any  increase  in  local  freedom  must  be 
extended  to  the  teachers,  who  should  feel  at  liberty  to  adapt  their 
work  to  local  needs  within  certain  well-defined  minimum  require- 
ments and  standards. 

One  writer  sums  up  these  saggestions  as  foUows:  "There  will  not  be  the 
same  uniformity  among  the  schools  of  different  departments  or  among  diverse 
communes  of  the  same  department;  but  what  does  such  uniformity,  created 
artificially  and  externally  by  the  State  laws,  matter,  if  there  is  an  internal 
harmony,  If  each  school  obeys  the  rhythm  of  the  life  about  It?" ' 

^  Crouset,  P.  Poar  la  reYlsion  d'ensemble  de  r^ducatlon  natlonale.  La  Orande  Revue, 
Yol.  94,  pp.  392ff. 

•Crooeet.  P.,  loe.  cit, 

>  See  I/6col€  et  la  Vie,  a  magailne  established  to  propagate  the  closer  relaUonship  be- 
tween education  and  life.    See  also  the  work  by  "  Lea  Compagnons  *'  cited  aboye. 

♦Collet,  B.     Tons  les  enfants  en  classes.    L*£oole  et  la  Vie,  Oct.  13,  1917,  p.  70. 

>  Bugnon,  B.  L'ficole  primal  re  et  les  lemons  de  la  guerre.  La  Chrande  Revue,  vol.  94,  p. 
511.    Also  Lea  Oahten  de  Probu9» 
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Concrete  proposals  for  the  development  of  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration to  give  effect  to  these  tendencies  have  not  yet  been  put  for- 
ward to  any  extent  It  is  suggested  that  the  conseil  superieor  de 
rinstruction  publiqne  can  be  brought  more  closely  into  toudi  with 
the  currents  of  national  thought  by  the  inclusion  of  women  and  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees  *frQm  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  agriculture^ 

PHYSICAL  WELFARE. 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  France  would  be  influenced 
as  a  consequence  of  the  close  contact  with  the  British  and  American 
forces,  just  as  it  may  be  expected  the  French  intellectual  influences 
will  affect  British  and  American  thought  in  time.  A  widespread 
movement  has  begun  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  physical 
education  and  games  throughout  the  country,  not  merely  to  develop 
agility  and  endurance  in  the  individual,  but  to  strengthen  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  recently  reformed  examination  for  the  certificate  of 
primary  studies  includes  a  gymnastic  exercise.  Associated  with  this 
movement  is  the  recognition  that  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
medical  inspecticm  and  treatment  of  children  of  sdiool  age  and  pre- 
school age.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest, as,  for  example,  in  Lyon,  by  distribution  of  leaflets  and  ex- 
hibits on  the  physical  care  and  welfare  of  children.  Early  in  1917 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  reorganization,  of  physical 
training  in  the  schools. 

In  April,  1918,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  issued  a  circular  ^ 
to  the  rectors  of  the  academies  urging  the  development  of  physical 
education,  games  and  athletic  sports  in  secondary,  normal,  and 
higher  elementary  schools.  It  is  pointed  out  that  such  training 
could  be  organized  without  encroaching  on  class  work.  School  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  asked  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  clubs 
under  their  general  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  advisory 
committees  representing  the  public  and  alumni  associations.  From 
another  point  of  view,  school  athletics  are  advocated  as  a  center  for 
cooperation  between  parents,  teachers,  physicians,  and  pupils.' 

La  Ligue  f ran^aise  pour  Thygi&ne  scolaire  is  actively  promoting  the 
introduction  of  open-air  exercise,  in  which  teachers  should  also  par- 
ticipate, and  is  advocating  the  introduction  of  school  medical  inspec- 
tion and  the  keeping  of  records  of  physical  development.  A  Union  des 
soci^t&s  frauQaises  de  sports  athMtiques  has  been  established  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  school  athletic  clubs  and  to  secure  playing 
fields.    It  is  suggested  in  the  circular  that  participation  should  not 

>  Bulletin  AdmiiUtratif.  Apr.  15  and  May  18,  1918:  Revue  UtUreraiiaire,  vol.  27,  2. 
p.  14  If. 

*  Soe  Etcvenon.  L.     Les  sports,  terrain  d*  entente  entre  les  parents,  lea  mattrea,  lea 
Meclns,  et  lea  ^Idves.    L*£oole  et  la  Vie,  Dec.  1,  1017,  pp.  180f. 
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be  made  compul&i>ry  and  that  no  boy  be  allowed  to  take  part  without 
the  written  consent  of  his  parents,  so  that  the  State  might  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  accident.  The  union  has  made  advantageous 
terms  with  insurance  companies  to  furnish  compensation  in  cases  of 
accident.^ 

The  further  development  of  the  movement  is  indicated  in  the 
following  account  of  some  propaganda  that  has  already  been  under- 
taken:' 

In  the  coarse  of  a  recent  manifestation  in  favor  of  physical  education, 
organized  at  Bordeaux,  M.  Henry  Pate,  deputy,  deUvered  a  very  Interesting 
address,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  and  some  of  liis  coUeagnes  in  the  house  of 
deputies  had  decided  to  participate  actively  in  the  physical  education  and 
athletics  of  the  young,  in  accordance  with  the  foUowing  program:  (1)  To 
adopt  a  general  method  of  rational  physical  instruction,  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  needs  of  the  subject,  the  specialization  of  the  work,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  exercise.  (2)  To  create  regional  schools  and  a  superior  school 
destined  to  create  and  to  maintain  a  unity  of  methods.  (8)  To  open  these 
schools  to  the  phsrsical  instructors  of  the  army,  to  the  monitors  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  military  service,  and  to  the  instructors  of  both  sexes.  (4)  To  direct 
the  young  toward  outdoor  exercises,  giving  them  freely.  (6)  To  obtain  (a) 
the  simpUflcation  of  school  programs,  which  are  frightfully  overloaded  and 
tend  to  destroy  energy;  (6)  the  Introduction  of  a  physical  test  in  all  examina- 
tions; (c)  the  institution  of  outdoor  schools  and  open-air  or  outdoor  colonies 
for  the  physically  abnormal  children;  and  (d)  the  complete  reorganization  of 
school  medical  inspection.  (7)  To  assure  the  employment  of  special  professors 
of  gymnastics.  (8)  To  demand  legislation  providing  for  obligatory  post-gradu- 
ate instruction  and  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  (la  semaine  an- 
glaise),  so  as  not  to  injure  the  vocational  work  of  the  adults,  or  their  apprentice- 
ship, or  reduce  the  wages  to  which  they  may  aspire.  (9)  To  give  a  larger 
place  in  the  training  for  miUtary  service  to  physical  education  and  athletics, 
as  a  base  for  the  future  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  of  the  recruiting 
laws. 

In  order  to  solve  these  multiple  problems,  there  has  been  appointed  a  comity 
national  de  propagande  pour  le  d^veloppement  de  TMucation  physique  et  spor- 
tive, de  hygiene  sociale  et  de  la  renovation  de  la  race.  This  committee  will 
cooperate  closely  with  the  public  authorltiee,  the  universities,  the  faculties,  the 
commercial  centers,  industrial  centers,  financial  powers,  and  the  presa 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  most  pressing  problems  in  the  field  of  elementary  education 
are  the  improvement  of  school  attendance,  adaptation  of  the  work 
of  the  school  to  local  environment,  and  better  articulation  with 
higher  schools.  The  withdrawal  of  adult  workers  affected  French 
agriculture  and  industry  seriously,  and  until  better  adjustments 

*■  Revue  Vniventtaire,  vol.  25,  1,  p.  880,  LeB  ezercisee  physiques;  toI.  26,  1,  p.  378, 
Voeoz  relatlfs  &  I'Mucatlon  physique;  toI.  26,  2,-  pp.  95(f.,  La  question  de  la  culture 
physique  dana  renseignement  secondalre ;  TOl.  27,  2,  pp.  14 If.,  Lea  sports  aihl^tlquea  dans 
les  ^taUisaements  secondalres. 

■  Reprinted  In  School  Life,  vol.  1,  No.  3,  p.  13,  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Aasodatton,  July  20,  1918. 
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between  the  needs  of  the  army  and  the  needs  of  industries  were  made^ 
the  immediate  result  was  a  marked  increase  of  child  labor  with  a 
consequent  effect  on  school  attendance.  This  condition  was  already 
marked  and  subjected  to  criticism  before  the  war;^  the  law  of  188Q 
permits  the  exemption  of  children  from  school  attendance  for  three 
months  of  the  year  if  they  are  assisting  parents  in  harvesting,  potato 
gathering,  fruit  picking,  and  other  agricultural  pursuits,  and  for  one 
school  session  out  of  two  if  they  are  working  for  another  employer. 
A  ministerial  circular*  issued  on  October  1,  1917,  urges  that  better 
efforts  be  made  to  improve  school  attendance  and  indicates  that 
restrictions  would  be  introduced  officially.  The  preparation  of  the 
next  generation  and  the  great  task  awaiting  it  require  that  children 
should  enjoy  a  longer  education.  To  this  end  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  teachers,  who  have  gained  considerable  prestige  during  the  war, 
can  contribute  much  by  cooperating  with  the  home.  The  suggestion 
is  also  made  that  municipal  authorities  might  make  the  grant  of 
clothing,  food,  and  other  assistance  to  school  children  dependent  on 
their  regular  attendance. 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  suffers  too  much  from 
uniformity  and  continues,  as  in  many  other  educational  systems,  to  be 
too  bookii^.    Says  P.  Crouzet,  Inspecteur  de  1' Academic  de  Paris : 

We  are  too  confident  that  knowledge  is  power.  We  study  to  know  Instead 
of  studying  to  Uve  better.  .  .  .  The  educational  problem  of  to-morrow  is 
not  to  extend  or  change  the  knowledge  or  to  extend  or  modify  the  programs 
so  much  as  to  direct  knowledge  of  Ufe,  to  teach  everything,  not  in  terms  of  the 
past  but  of  the  present  and  future.* 

Although  the  regulations  permit  adaptation  to  local  industrial  and 
agricultural  needs,  very  little  appears  to  have  been  done  to  make  this 
permission  effectual.  It  is  urged  that  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  should  be  made  more  real  and  practical,  not  merely  by  the 
effective  introduction  of  manual  work  for  boys  and  household  arts 
for  girls,  and  school  gardens  for  both,  but  by  vitalizing  the  curricu- 
lum by  reference  to  the  environment  with  which  the  pupils  are 
familiar.  Such  a  reform,  it  is  admitted,  will  demand  more  teachers 
of  good  training  who  can  make  the  best  use  of  the  responsibility 
that  should  be  theirs.  In  country  areas  it  is  recommended  that  prin- 
cipals be  appointed  to  supervise  a  number  of  teachers  and  schools. 
It  is  felt  that  the  new  education  for  responsibility  and  liberty,  that 
are  fundamental  to  modem  democracy,  can  not  be  developed  under 
the  existing  pressure  of  uniformity.* 

^  Bugnon,  B.    L*4cole  prlmalre  et  les  IeQ<ms  de  la  sraerre.     La  Chrtuide  Revue,  pw  50G ; 
Cottet,  £.  Tous  les  enfanta.    L'&oole  et  la  Vie,  Oct  13,  1917,  p.  70. 
«  Bulletin  Adminiatratif,  Oct  13,  1917. 
«  Croueet  P.    VPlcole  et  la  Vie,  vol.  1,  Sept.  15,  1917,  p.  3. 

'Bugnoii,  E.  L'£cole  prlmalre  et  les  lemons  dc  la  guerre.  La  Orande  Revue,  pp.  4B0- 
Une  programme  d'^ducation  nationale,  proposed  by  La  Ligue  francalBe.  Ret^ue 
rsitaire,  toI.  26,  1,  pp.  306f. 
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In  1917  the  Conseil  sup6rieur  de  Piiistniction  publique  voted  to 
reform  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  elementary  studies 
(certificat  d'6tudes  primaires).  This  vote  was  followed  by  a  minis- 
terial decree  on  July  19, 1917,  giving  the  details  of  the  reform  and  by 
another  on  March  9,  1918,  giving  instructions  to  the  rectors  of 
academies  on  the  conduct  of  the  examinations.  The  purpose  of  the 
reform  is  to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms  that  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  too  bookish,  emphasises  memory  work,  and  neglects 
subjects  not  required  in  the  examinations.  The  reform  aims  to  secure 
a  place  for  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  commensurate  with  its 
importance,  to  develop  uniformity  of  standards,  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  judgment,  intelligence,  and  will.  The  examination 
is  to  be  conducted  by  commissions  appointed  by  the  academy  rectors 
and  is  to  be  based  on  the  work  of  the  cours  moyen,  usually  completed 
at  the  age  of  11  or  12.  The  examination  is  in  two  parts.  The  first 
includes  an  essay  on  a  simple  topic,  dictation,  and  questions  on  the 
text,  problems  in  practical  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system ;  a  com- 
position or  some  questions  in  history  and  geography  or  everyday 
science,  and  for  boys  an  exercise  in  linear  drawing  or  handwork,  and 
for  girls  a  test  in  sewing  or  design.  The  second  part  consists  of 
questions  in  history  and  geography  or  science,  a  test  in  reading  and 
simple  questions  on  the  text,  recitation  of  a  piece  of  poetry  or  singing 
at  the  pi^)il's  option,  a  test  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  a  simple  gym- 
nastic exercise. 

A  similar  reform  of  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  higher 
elementary  schools  is  also  contemplated,  but  for  the  present  is  post- 
poned until  these  schools  undergo  a  contemplated  revision  On  August 
3,  1918,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  * 
directing  the  attention  of  teachers  and  inspectors  to  the  need  of  pro- 
moting continued  full-time  education  by  improving  instruction  of 
pupils  from  the  ages  of  12  to  15.  The  circular  proposes  that  confer- 
ences be  conducted  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  cours  sup^rieur  and 
the  cours  complementaires.  The  following  questions  are  proposed 
for  discussion,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  replies  be  sent  to  the 
ministry  in  December,  1918 : 

The  number  of  advanced  courses  in  each  canton  and  their  adequacy?  How 
to  create  new  courses? 

What  should  be  their  programs?  What  place  should  be  given  to  vocational 
education? 

Should  there  be  a  special  examination  leading  to  a  sanction? 

What  can  the  elementary  schools  do  to  improve  the  work  offered  to  older 
pupils  of  13  and  14?  Can  not  these  schools  combine  general  education  and 
preappronticeshlp    instruction? 

^Bulletin  Adminiatratif,  Aug.  8,  1018,  p.  189f.  (Clrculalre  relative  aux  conferences 
de  1918  et  &  Torganlzatlon  d'un  enselgnement  destines  aux  enfants  de  12  &  15  ana). 

122070*— 19 2 
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The  importance  of  the  problem,  which  is,  of  course,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  proposals  for  compulsory  continuation  school  attend- 
ance, is  emphasized : 

The  more  the  ruin  and  losses  Increase,  the  greater  must  be  the  service  of 
national  education.  The  end  to  be  attained  Is  two-fold — to  stimulate,  by 
means  of  the  coors  sap^rleurs  and  compl6mentalres  and  other  schools  offering 
the  opportunity,  the  development  of  the  pupils ;  and  by  the  cours  de  perfection- 
nement  to  furnish  the  whole  people  with  the  means  of  Increasing  their  moral 
strength,  intellectual  vigor,  and  economic  productivity. 

To  repair  the  ruins  of  France  in  men  and  material  caused  by  the 
war,  the  urgent  need  will  be  to  discover  ability  wherever  it  can  be 
found.  The  burden  will,  therefore,  be  placed  on  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  not  only  to  select  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  who  show  ability  to  proceed  further,  but  to  articulate  the 
different  types  of  schools  in  such  a  way  that  each  boy  or  girl  will 
secure  the  training  most  suitable.  This  task  will  not  only  involve 
selection  of  pupils  for  advancement,  but  the  creation  of  new  types  of 
schools  adequately  differentiated  to  meet  the  different  abilities  of  the 
pupils  and  the  diverse  needs  of  the  country.  At  present  the  only 
opportimity  of  which  the  elementary  school  pupils  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  is  to  pass  on  to  the  higher  elementary  school.  The  doors 
of  the  secondary  schools  were  thrown  open  to  them  in  1902,  but  very 
few  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
scholarships.^  That  an  elementary  education  is  not  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  life  has  been  recognized  universally,'  and  with  the  end  in 
view  of  increasing  educational  opportunities  compulsory  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  has  been  proposed.  For  the  more  able,  how- 
ever, the  development  of  trade  and  technical  schools  and  a  reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  education  along  modem  lines  are  advocated. 

To  enable  the  poor  pupil  of  parts  to  continue  his  education  as  far 
as  possible  it  is  urged  not  only  that  scholarships  should  be  offered, 
but  that  maintenance  grants  be  given  and  allowances  to  parents  to 
compensate  them  for  loss  of  wages.  The  proposals  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  education  are  made  largely  with  importance  of 
articulation  in  mind,^  while  the  better  adjustment  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  vocational  preparation  is  also  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion. These  points  of  view  merely  indicate  that  the  elementary 
school  can  not  be  organized  without  reference  to  the  broader  needs 
of  the  nation.* 


^  Cr^micux,  A.  De  Tdcole  prtmaire  au  lyc^.  Revue  Vniveraitaire,  27,  1,  April,  1918, 
pp.   280ff. 

»  Clavlfere,  J.  L'enselgnement  national  apr^s  la  guerre.  Revue  VnivcraittUre,  vol.  25, 
2,  p.  84. 

"  Bounhiol,  J.  P.  Les  lecons  de  la  guerre  pour  renBeignement  secondalre.  La  Orande 
Revue,  vol.  04,  p.  485. 

*  Une  programme  d*4ducation  Datlonale.     Revue  UMvertitaire,  vol.   26,   1,  pp.  806f. 
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The  project  for  a  continuation  school  law  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  not 
yet  been  passed,  but  seems  to  be  exercising  some  influence  already. 
At  Corbie  the  local  manufacturers  have  posted  notices  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  employ  young  persons  leaving  the  elementary  schools 
with  the  certificate  of  studies,  and  allow  them  to  attend  the  local 
iigher  primary  school  for  three  years,  providing  tuition,  books, 
apparatus,  and  even  maintenance  grants.  On  leaving  these  schools 
the  pupils  would  enter  the  factories  as  apprentices  for  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  they  would  continue  to  attend  school  three 
times  a  week  for  general  and  technical  instruction  during  working 
Lours  and  without  loss  of  pay.  The  abler  among  them  would  be 
sent  on  to  schools  of  arts  and  crafts,  receiving  maintenance  allow- 
ances and  tuition  during  their  period  of  study.  The  parents  would 
be  under  no  obligation  to  the  employers  except  to  permit  them  to 
control  the  educational  progress  of  the  young  employees,  so  that 
**they  may  become  active,  hardy,  enterprising,  and  proud  of  their 
countrv.''^ 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS.' 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  in  the  position  of  women 
have  made  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  of  girls  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance.  As  in  other  countries  women  have  taken  the 
place  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  have  proved  themselves  equal 
to  most  tasks,  but  the  change  in  the  social  tradition  has  been  more 
revolutionary  in  France  than  elsewhere.  It  is  recognized  that  not 
only  the  professions  but  positions  of  leadership  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry must  in  the  future  be  opened  to  women  on  an  equal  footing 
with  men.  Women  have  been  admitted  for  some  time  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  medicine,  and  new  careers  ai?e  constantly  being  made  ac- 
cessible to  them.  In  the  field  of  commerce  where  women  are  expected 
to  find  considerable  scope  in  the  future  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Paris  has  opened  the  ficole  commerciale  des  jeunes  filles  which 
will  give  a  three-year  course,  including  preparation  not  merely  for 
subordinate  clerical  positions  but  for  the  more  important  work  of 
management.  The  ficole  pratique  de  haute  enseignement  commercial 
pour  les  jeunes  filles  at  the  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers  in  Paris 

^  Revue  Pidagogique,  vol.  72,  pp.  74f. 

'See  especially: 

Bernes,  H.  La  r^forme  de  renBelgnement  secondalre  des  jeanes  filles.  L'Brueignement 
Secondaire,  July-October,  1910,  pp.  61ff;  La  question  de  renselgnement  secondalre  des 
Jeunes  filles.    Ihtd,,  November-December,  1916,  pp.  77ff. 

La  r^forme  de  Tenselgnement  secondalre  des  jeunes  filles.  Revue  Tniemationale, 
203ff. 

Projets  relatifs  &  renselgnement  secondaln  des  Jeunes  filles.  Bevue  InfernaUonale 
de  rEnaeignement,  toI.  71,  pp.  47ff. 
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offers  similar  opportunities.  Schools  and  institutions  hitherto 
stricted  to  men  have  now  opened  their  doors  to  women.  These  in- 
clude the  £cole  centrale  des  arts  et  manufactures,  the  Institute 
agronomique,  the  £cole  de  V  horlogerie,  and  the  £cole  de  physique.^ 

These  developments  have  led  to  a  demand  for  reform  of  the  ^stem 
of  secondary  education,  which  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1882  is 
adapted  chiefly  for  girls  of  the  wealthy  middle  classes  who  do  not 
expect  to  enter  a  profession  or  career  of  any  kind,  but  desire  a  general 
education,  leading  to  a  diplome  de  fin  d'  etudes,  wliich,  however,  has 
no  official  value. 

Private  schools,  however,  offered  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
girls  for  the  baccalaureate^  while  in  a  few  cases  some  schools  for  boys 
admitted  girls  for  advanced  work.  The  proposals  take  the  form  of  a 
demand  either  for  secondary  education  of  the  same  type  as  that  for 
boys  or  a  new  and  extended  organization  of  the  existing  system.  The 
objection  to  the  first  suggestion  is  that  the  basis  of  the  lyce6s  and  the 
colleges  for  boys  is  not  sufficiently  broad  and  that  the  majority  of 
girls  at  present  do  not  desire  a  preparation  that  leads  only  to  the 
universities  and  professions.  It  is  also  felt  that  while  the  secondary 
schools  for  boys  are  being  subjected  to  criticism  and  discussion,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  copy  them.*  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  second  proposal  is  the  national  tradition  of  privileges,  certificates, 
and  examinations  which  mark  the  end  of  a  school  course.  A  third 
suggestion,  that  a  new  section  of  the  examination  for  the  baccalau- 
reate be  created,  is  rejected  as  introducing  too  much  differentiatiou 
and  leading  as  a  consequence  to  much  confusion,  while  its  establish- 
ment would  probably  have  the  effect  of  ousting  or  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  present  diploma.  The  problem  involves,  therefore, 
not  so  much  the  reorganization  of  girls'  schools  as  the  nature  of  the 
educational  and  other  privileges  (sanctions)  to  which  it  will  lead. 

In  December,  1916,  a  Project  relatif  a  I'enseignement  secondaire  des 
jeunes  filles  was  presented  to  the  Conseil  superieur  de  I'instructioa 
publique,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  any  radical  change  in  the 
system  of  secondary  education  of  girls  would  require  parliamentary 
action.  The  plan  presented  in  the  projet  was  based  on  the  existing' 
organization  in  the  expectation  that  the  reform  could  be  effected  by 
administrative  machinery.  The  problem  was  to  bring  the  diplome 
de  fin  d'etudes  into  harmony  with  modem  needs  and  to  give  it  a 
value  equal  to  that  of  the  baccalaureat.  The  projet  recommends  the 
beginning  of  secondary  education  at  the  age  of  11  instead  of  12,  as 
under  the  present  system,  thus  extending  the  existing  course  to  six 
instead  of  five  years.     The  course  is  still  to  be  divided  into  two 

^  Revue  UrM^ersitaire,  vol.  26,  1,  pp.  66f;  vol.  26,  2,  pp.  59ff;  L'Etueiffnement  Seo^ 
nndaire,  1917,  p.  73. 

"*  Revue  Internationale  dc  VEnaeiffnemcnt,  loc.  clt.,  vol.  71,  p.  51. 
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parts — one  of  four  years  closing  with  tlie  certificat  d'^tudes  sec- 
ondaires,  and  the  other  two  years  culminating  in  an  examination  for 
the  diplome  de  fin  d'^tudes.  Except  for  those  students  who  desire  to 
take  the  baccalaur^t  with  Latin  the  work  is  to  be  the  same  for  all 
and  is  to  include  morals  and  psychology,  French  langauge  and  litera- 
ture, modem  languages,  history,  geography,  mathematics  and 
science,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  It  is  suggested  that  a  seventh 
year  be  added  for  those  who  desire  to  study  for  the  second  part  of 
the  baccalaur^at  or  to  continue  a  special  general  and  cultural  course 
or  to  prepare  for  any  of  the  new  careers  open  for  women  in  adminis- 
tration, commerce,  finance,  industry,  and  the  civil  services. 

It  was  thought  by  the  framers  of  the  projet,  who  claimed  to  have 
canvassed  teachers  and  associations  of  parents,  that  by  this  plan  the 
diploma  could  be  given  the  same  sanction  as  the  baccalaur^t  and 
that  with  some  modifications  those  who  desired  could  spedalize  for 
the  Latin  or  science  sections.  The  introduction  of  the  projet  was 
opposed,  however,  as  illegal  unless  passed  by  parliament.  It  was 
urged  that  the  conseil  sup^rieur  could  not  introduce  it  as  an  admin- 
istrative measure.  Accordingly,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
M.  Viviani,  at  the  close  of  1916,  established  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  modifications  needed  in  the  organization  of  studies  and 
privileges  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls.* 

M.  Camille  See,*  the  author  of  the  law  of  December  21,  1880,  in 
his  evidence  before  this  commission  on  January  19,  1918,  pointed 
out  that  the  original  intention  of  the  law  was  a  secondary  school 
for  girls  giving^  a  seven-year  course,  divided  into  two  cycles  of  four 
and  three  years,  respectively,  and  leading  to  the  diploma  of  second- 
ary studies.  The  fundamental  course  was  to  be  so  organized  that 
by  thQ  addition  of  elective  subjects  pupils  would  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  the  same  curricula  as  those  offered  since  1902  in  the  boys' 
schools.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  also  advocated  in  1878  the 
establishment  of  technical  courses  leading  to  scientific  institutions. 
The  present  proposals,  in  his  opinion,  only  represented  a  return  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law  of  1880,  which  had  been  overridden  by  an 
administrative  regulation  of  January  14, 1882. 

The  commission  issued  a  questionnaire,  covering  the  following 
topics,  to  educational  authorities  and  parents'  associations: 

Should  the  education  of  girls  bear  a  dlstlnctlTe  character  in  organizatioii 
and  curriculum? 

What  amount  of  time  should  be  given,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
health,  to  intellectual  studies? 


t  CommlssloD  eztrapailementaire  chargi^  d*examlner  lea  modiflcatloiui  k  apporter  k  Tor- 
ganlzation  des  Etudes  et  &  la  Bnnctlon  de  rensetgnement  secondalre  publique  des  jennes 
fllles. 

*  Bee  Z/Entteignement  Becondaire  d€9  Jeunea  FUle9,  May  15,  1918,  pp.  198ff,,  and  Jane 
16,  1918,  pp.  24 Iff. 
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Whut  luodlficatloDs  are  needed  in  the  curriculum?  Should  room  be  found  for 
domestic  science,  hygiene,  and  physical  and  practical  technical  training? 

Should  the  dipldme  de  fin  d*6tudes  be  retained  or  changed,  and  what  should 
be  its  relation  to  the  baccalaureate? 

When,  if  at  all,  should  Latin  be  began? 

A  suboommittee  of  the  oommission  drew  up  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations which  are  now  being  considered  by  all  the  members. 
The  chief  recommendations  are  as  follows  :^ 

1.  The  education  of  girls  needs  a  new  organization  and  appropriate  program 
of  studiesL 

2.  The  schools  sbaU  be  organized  in  two  cycles,  the  first  of  four  years*  the 
second  of  two.    The  course  shall  begin  at  the  age  of  12. 

3.  In  the  first  cycle  the  school  day  shall  be  of  four  hours;  in  the  second 
cycle  of  five  hours. 

4.  Fourteen  hours  a  week  shall  be  given  to  compulsory  subjects  in  the  first 
cycle;  17  hours  in  the  second. 

5.  An  important  and  compulsory  place  shall  be  given  to  studies  appropriate 
for  girls  (household  arts  and  hygiene),  practical  work,  and  physical  training. 

6.  The  six  years'  course  shall  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  an  examination 
on  the  work  of  the  last  year,  leading  to  a  dipldme  de  fin  d*6tudes,  equivalent  to 
the  first  part  of  the  baccalaureata 

7.  As  many  careers  as  possible  shall  be  open  to  girls  holding  this  diploma. 

One  of  the  burning  questions  in  the  secondary  education  of  girls 
is  whether  Latin  shall  be  included  in  the  reorganization.  The  com- 
mission will  probably  favor  its  inclusion  for  those  who  desire  it. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  a  seventh  year  be  provided  in  the  organiza- 
tion for  girls  who  wish  to  complete  the  baccalaureate  to  enter  the 
universities  or  to  prepare  for  a  professional  career. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OP  BOYS. 

The  war  has  directed  considerable  attention  to  the  system  of  secon- 
dary education  for  boys,  and  more  discussion  has  probably  centered 
around  this  problem  than  around  any  other.  The  education  of 
adolescents  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  questions.  If  the  schools 
are  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  country,  and 
if  a  new  generation  is  to  be  built  up  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  past 
four  years,  it  is  urged  that  the  whole  structure  of  adolescent  educa- 
tion must  be  revised  with  a  view  to  differentiation.  The  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  elementary  education  have  already  been 
discussed ;  the  proposals  for  the  extension  of  a  part-time  compulsory 
attendance  were  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1916;  the  vital  questions  of  the  moment  concern  not 
merely  Ae  administrative  reorganization  of  the  secondary  schools 
but  the  fundamental  reconsideration  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
curricula    are   based.    These   questions    resolve    themselves,    when 

^  Revue  Universitaire,  loc.  clt,  vol.  25,  2,  p.  215. 
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examined,  into  the  problem  of  better  articulation  with, other  insti- 
tutions, elementary  and  higher,  the  problem  of  creating  increased 
opportunities  for  able  pupils,  and  into  the  problem  of  revising  the 
curricula  and  methods  of  the  secondary  schools  to  meet  modem 
needs  and  demands.^ 

The  problem  of  articulation  has  already  been  referred  to  and  the 
suggestions  for  selecting  the  abler  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools 
for  advancement  to  higher  education  have  been  mentioned.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  critics  of  the  existing  system  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  1902  was  based  in  part  on  a  desire  to  meet  social  needs,  and  to 
this  end  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  proper  was  postponed 
to  11  in  order  to  encourage  more  boys  to  enter  from  the  elementary 
schools.  The  division  into  cycles  was  based  on  the  desire  of  opening 
the  way  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  higher  primary  schools. 
It  is  proved  statistically  by  M.  Brelet  ^  that  neither  of  these  purposes 
has  been  attained.  In  spite  of  the  offer  of  scholarships  pupils  of  the 
elementary  schools  do  not  present  themselves  as  candidates  in  any 
large  number  mainly  because  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  is  better  adapted  to  their  needs.  Nor  do  the  pupils  from  the 
higher  primary  schools  flock  to  the  secondary  schools  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  second  cycle  and  the  re- 
quirements for  the  baccalaur6at.  The  few  who  are  transferred  find 
themselves  handicapped,  for  three  of  the  four  available  courses  of 
the  second  cycle  are  closed  to  them  because  of  their  inadequate  prep- 
aration in  languages.  From  another  point  of  view  it  is  also  proved 
statistically  that  the  division  into  cycles  is  not  warranted  either  by 
social  or  educational  needs.  The  justifications  for  the  division  were, 
first,  to  encourage  pupils  to  transfer  from  the  higher  primary  schools, 
and,  secondly,  to  enable  pupils  to  leave  at  the  close  of  the  first  cycle 
after  completing  a  definite  round  of  knowledge.  Statistically  it  is 
shown  that  very  few  pupils  leave  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  (in 
1910  only  965  out  of  9,236),  fewer  in  fact  than  at  the  close  of  any 
other  year  of  the  whole  course.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  new 
principles  must  be  sought  for  the  reorganization  of  the  secondary 
school,  taking  into  account  not  merely  its  educational  purpose  and 
function,  but  its  relation  to  other  institutions. ' 

The-  criticism  of  the  present  organization  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  schools  is  more  widespread  and  more  radical  than  is  that 
of  its  administrative  aspect.  Education  in  France,  it  is  argued,  sets 
up  false  standards  and  is  founded  on  false  principles.    France  was 


-a 


1  Beech,  E.  Le  lyc6e  et  I'^cole  primaire.  Revue  Univeraitaire,  vol.  27,  1,  pp.  324ff. 
Brelet,  H.  L*en8eignemeat  seoondaire  et  la  r^forme  de  1902.  Revue  de  VEnaeigncment, 
vol.  70,  pp.  254ff ;  L'enseignement  secondalre,  ce  qu'll  dolt  dtre.    Ibid.,  vol.  71,  pp.  301  ff. 

*  Brelet,  H.  Revue  Internationale  de  I'En^elgnement,  TOl.  70,  p.  266 ;  Revue  Univcrai- 
taire,  toI.  27,  1,  p.  14Sf ;  pp.  224ff. 

*See  Brelet.    Loc,  oit. 
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before  the  Great  War  a  huge  diploma  factory  and  the  eduactional 
horizon  for  every  student  is  bounded  by  the  diploma  or  the  sanction 
that  it  carries.  The  universal  test  of  individual  worth  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certificate.  M.  Lavisse,  in  a  letter  published  on  January  1, 
1918,  writes: 

We  suffered  before  this  war  from  these  bad  habits  in  aU  branches  of  educa- 
tion. AU  of  us  were  more  or  leas  the  slaves  of  the  examination.  The  examina- 
tion was  the  director  general  of  public  instrnction.  But  the  examination  is  a 
detestable  director/ 

The  result  of  this  worship  of  paper  qualifications  is  seen  in  the 
character  of  the  syllabi  and  in  the  miethods  of  instruction.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  secondary  schools  is  overcrowded;  the  energies  and 
attention  of  the  pupils  are  dispersed.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
acquisition  rather  than  the  assimilation  of  knowledge,  on  making  the 
brain  a  storehouse  rather  than  an  instrument  or  tool.^  That  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  preparation  for  recurring  examinations 
instead  of  directing  effort  to  the  development  of  activity,  judgment, 
and  personality.  Erudition,  borrowed  from  the  (jermans,  and  book- 
ishness  have  taken  the  place  of  intelligent  observation,  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  contact  with  the  needs  of  modem  life.  The  product 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  to-day,  it  is  charged,  is  a  sort  of  lay 
priest,  living  a  life  of  his  own,  removed  from  social  activity,  and 
ignorant  of  the  needs  of  society.* 

Fundamentally  the  problem  is  one  of  reconciling  the  old  and  the 
new  cultures.  The  prevailing  curriculum  is  merely  a  collection  of 
subjects  devised  by  specialists  from  their  own  point  of  view  instead 
of  a  coordinated  whole  organized  with  a  view  to  modem  require- 
ments.^ Even  the  so-called  practical  courses,  for  example,  in  the 
sciences,  that  were  introduced  by  the  reform  of  1902  are  bookish  and 
academic  and  but  little  related  to  present  demands. 

While  there  is  considerable  unanimity  in  these  criticisms,  there  is 
a  parting  of  the  ways  when  the  proposals  for  reorganization  are  put 
forward.  Two  points  of  view  can  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
one  would  turn  the  schools  of  France  into  trade  and  technical  insti- 
tutions and  put  the  traditional  elements  on  one  side;*^  the  other, 
recognizing  the  defects  of  the  present  secondary  school,  would  aim 
at  introducing  a  new  spirit  responsive  to  modem  requirements,  while 

*  Quoted  In  L'Enseignement  f^econdaire,  July-December,  1918,  p.  45.     See  nlao  Fanry,  A. 
La  goerre  et  I'esprit  ftvncaiBe.    La  Qronde  Revue,  vol.  94,  ppw  400ff. 

'  Bocmhiol,  J.  P.    Les  lemons  de  la  guerre  poor  renselgnement  aecondaire.    La  CHrande 
Revue,  ToL  94,  p.  487. 
Brelet,  H.    Revue  IniematUmale  de  VEneetgnement,  loe,  oit.;  vol.  71,  p.  487. 
■  Parthaolt     Pour  une  orientation  pratique.    La  Grand  Revue,  vol.  94,  pp.  534ff. 
Perrotin,  L.    Veneeignement  Secondaire,  Joly-December,  1918,  p.  45f. 

*  Bounhiol.     Loo.  cU.,  p.  485. 

*  Hersent,  G.    Le  r^forme  de  Education  natiimaXe.     Paris,  1917.     Une  programme  de 
l*Mucatlon  nationale.    Revue  Univenitaire,  toL  27,  pp.  306f. 
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retaining  and  emphasizing  general  education.^  Both  sides  agree  with 
the  late  M.  Ldard  that  the  university  of  France  needs  at  present  ^  a 
deep  bath  of  realism."  * 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  France  must  give  greater  atten< 
tion  than  hitherto  to  technical  and  vocational  training  in  all  its 
branches,  partly  to  repair  the  losses  of  war,  partly  as  a  preparation 
for  the  economic  competition  after  the  war,  those  who  take  the 
extreme  radical  view  of  the  fxmction  of  education  are  few  in  number. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  danger  is  great  of  being  dazzled  by  Ger- 
many's rapid  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  in  the  past  30  or 
40  years  and  her  early  success  in  the  war,  both  of  which  are  attributed 
to  her  systematic  technical  training.  But  it  is  also  admitted  that 
the  fruits  of  victory  will  have  been  lost  if  the  world  goes  to  school 
to  Grermany,  and  if  the  materialism  that  characterised  so  much  of 
her  education  is  allowed  to  predominate,  in  spite  of  her  defeat.  The 
moral  and  humane  functions  of  education  are  in  danger  of  being 
relegated  into  the  background  if  the  schools  are  turned  into  miniature 
factories  in  which  the  youth  of  the  land  will  specialize  narrowly  for 
the  particular  vocation  that  they  have  selected.  There  are  many  of 
those  who  see  the  urgency  of  technical  and  industrial  education  who 
agree  with  the  advocates  of  general  education  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  education  must  be  to  raise  the  general  level  of  intelligence,  to 
train  men  and  women  who  understand  their  duties  as  citizens  and 
workers,  to  develop  individuals  with  breadth  of  mind,  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  the  nation,  and  interest  in  social  questions  instead  of  turn- 
ing out  human  machines  functioning  solely  for  material  ends. 

The  problem  of  education  is  not  solely  one  of  economic  production 
or  the  training  of  engineers,  technicians,  and  workers,  but  of  devel- 
oping men  and  women.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  the  basis  of  modem 
social  organization  is  division  of  labor,  it  becomes  more  essential  than 
ever  to  provide  and  prolong  that  education  that  gives  all  citizens  a 
common  background  of  general  ideas  and  of  a  culture  that  stresses 
human  values.  The  best  preparation  for  specialized  technical  train- 
ing is  a  good  and  extended  general  education.  Those  who  argue 
that  a  general  education  can  be  obtained  from  specialized  training 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  failure  in  both.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
the  most  difficult  and  most  technical  branch  of  the  army,  the  artil- 
leiy,  the  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  were  able  to  master  the 
intricacies  after  a  very  brief  training.  To  concede  the  situation 
entirely  to  those  who  demand  technical  and  vocational  preparation 

^Brelet,  loe,  oit,;  La  Grande  Revue,  toI.  94,  pp.  896ff ;  pp.  471ff ;  pp.  512ff ;  pp.  634ff. 
ClaTi^r«,  J.  L*enselgnemeiit  national  aprfes  la  guerre.  Bef)ue  Univtreitaire,  yol.  25,  2, 
pp.  64f.  ^ 

*Bezard.  J.  Lea  legons  de  la  guerre  dans  renaeisBeinent  secondalre.  La  Oran^  Revue, 
yol.  94,  p.  465.  .  >  " 
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would  involve  a  betrayal  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  world  has  been 
fighting  to  the  dangers  of  barbarism  and  materialism.^ 

The  real  issue  is,  therefore,  how  to  modernize  the  general  education 
that  is  considered  almost  universally  to  be  essential,  how  to  redefine 
culture  in  modem  terms^  how  to  organize  a  liberal  educaticm  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  modem  society.  As  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
this  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
classics.  Those  who  argue  that  the  French  and  French  culture  are 
Celtic  in  origin  would  at  once  abandon  the  classics.  The  majority  of 
those  who  discuss  this  question,  however,  are  agreed  that  French. 
culture  is  continuous  with  Latin,  and  that  Latin  must,  therefore,  be 
the  basis  of  an  education  that  aims  to  impart  French  culture,  to 
strengthen  the  French  points  of  view,  and  to  fortify  national  ideals.^ 
A  classical  education,  it  is  felt  by  many,  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to-day  as  the  source  of  an  ideal  of  humanil^  which  is  essential  for  the 
development  of  moral  ideas  and  the  evoluti<m  of  society.  The  failure 
of  classical  education  has  not  been  inherent  in  the  subjects  taught, 
but  in  the  methods  employed,  in  the  emphasis  on  erudition  rather 
than  on  their  spirit.  It  is  even  suggested  that  the  Latinless  course  be 
eliminated  from  the  secondary  schools  and  relegated  to  the  higher 
primary  schools. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  pronoimced  opinion  that  in  a 
scientific  age,  the  sciences  must  form  an  important  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  since  science  has  no  conscience 
and  may  serve  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  cause,  the  emphasis  in  education 
should  be  placed  on  the  relation  of  science  to  human  welfare.*  Th^ 
greater  extent  to  which  an  individual  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  its  manifestations,  the  nearer  he  approaches  to 
a  conception  of  his  own  place  as  a  member  of  himian  society.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  secondary  schools  may  have  neglected  the  sciences, 
but  that  does  not  establish  its  claim  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  cur- 
riculum. On  this  basis  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  England,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  classicists  and 
scientista  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  will  demand 
the  harmonious  development  side  by  side  of  the  humanities  and  the 
sciences.  A  general  secondary  education  will  include,  therefore, 
French,  the  classics,  with  exemptions  for  those  unable  to  profit  by 
them,  modem  languages,  history  and  geography,  mathematics  and 
science,  and  philosophy.  Specialization  should  be  delayed  as  long 
as  possible  and  be  based  on  a  general  education  of  this  character/ 
Such  an  education,  it  is  argued,  will  reconcile  the  old  and  the  new, 

*  P^caut,  F.    La  guerre  et  les  pMagognes.    Revue  Pidagogique,  pp.  612flf. 

*  See  references  In  note  1,  p.  15. 

"Bezard.  J.  Les  legons  de  la  guerre  dans  Tenselgnement  secondalre.  Le  Gfrande 
Revuet  vol.  94,  pp.  465ff. 

^Bounhlol.    Loo.  oit.,  pp.  480ff. 
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the  cultural  and  the  utilitarian,  the  humanities  and  the  sciences.  On 
the  basis  of  an  education  of  this  type  those  who  are  to  become  the 
nation's  leaders  can  be  trained,  well  prepared  intellectually  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modem  society.  Such  an  education  should  aim  to 
develop  not  encyclopedists  or  academic  scholars,  but  men  of  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  strength.  The  function  of  secondary  educa- 
tion would,  therefore,  be  selective,  to  train  the  ^lite  from  all  social 
classes  to  the  position  of  leadership,^  for  as  M.  Steeg  stated  in  pre- 
senting the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1911 :  '^  That  an 
61ite  is  necessary,  it  is  not  for  democracy  to  deny;  that  an  ^te  is 
necessary  not  only  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  society,  but  for  the 
direction  of  the  nation — on  this  point,  I  believe,  that  we  can  come  to 
an  agreement.  The  object  of  secondary  education  is  the  intellectual 
training  of  an  61ite  which  is  destined  to  become  directive  and  which 
must  be  prepared  for  its  social  role."* 

^  Besch.    Le  lyc^  et  I'^cole  primaire.    Revue  UniverHtaire,  vol.  27,  1,  p.  826. 
"Brelet.     hoc.  cit.,  vol.  71,  p.  374. 
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MODERN  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Americans  often  ask:  "How  do  you  find  the  Chinese  students? 
How  do  they  compare  with  American  students  ?  "  My  answer,  after 
15  years  in  China,  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  oriental  and 
the  occidental  lies  in  technique  and  in  knowledge,  not  in  intellectual 
caliber.  While  there  are  differences  in  point  of  view  and  in  method 
of  approach,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  in  intellectual  char- 
acter* The  Chinese  conception  of  life's  values  is  so  different  from 
that  of  western  peoples  that  they  have  failed  to  develop  modem 
technique  and  scientific  knowledge*  N.ow  that  they  have  come  to 
see  the  value  of  these,  rapid  and  fundamental  changes  are  taking 
place.  When  modern  scientific  knowledge  is  added  to  the  skill 
which  the  Chinese  already  have  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry, 
government,  and  militai*y  affairs,  results  will  be  achieved  which  will 
astonish  the  western  world. 

Beligion,  government,  and  reverence  for  antiquity  have  been  the 
dominant  influences  in  shaping  the  course  of  Chinese  education. 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  for  the  last  century  Christian- 
ity have  directly  and  considerably  influenced  the  development  of  the 
educational  system.  Unfaiuiliarity  with  the  law  of  progress  has  led 
to  undue  respect  for  the  ancient  sages  and  has  prevented  radical  re- 
forms until  they  were  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  modern  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world.  While  the  Chinese  have  been 
highly  conservative,  and  their  educational  system  has  reflected  this, 
their  conservatism  has  its  limits.  Slow  in  making  a  departure,  once 
the  truth  strikes  home  and  its  practicahility  is  demonstrated,  they 
do  not  hesitate  at  radical  changes,  nor  are  thej'  discouraged  by  diffi- 
culties and  obstructions. 

The  policy  of  providing  modern  education  upon  a  national  basis 
was  adopted  only  a  few  years  ago.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for 
this  fact,  China  compares  favorably  in  its  educational  history  with 
the  western  world. 

Though  late  in  introducing  reforms,  China  has  always  regarded 
education  as  of  supreme  importance.  The  change  is  not  in  the 
spirit,  but  in  the  character  of  the  learning  which  that  spirit  admires. 
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6  INTRODUCTION. 

Formerly  cherishing  solely  the  literary  and  ethical  excellencies  of 
ancient  Chinese  classics,  she  now  extends  her  admiration  to  the 
practical  realities  and  usefulness  of  western  science,  because  in  them 
she  recognizes  the  instruments  for  the  realization  of  new  national 
and  economicideals. 

Fortunately  the  people  of  China  have  long  been  democratic  in 
spirit  and  so  has  been  their  educational  ..system.  To  develop  the 
individual  into  a  man  of  virtue  and  culture  and  to  secure  social 
control  through  raising  op  leaders  with  ability  and  character  to 
influence  tlie  lives  of  others  have  been  the  main  motives  of  Chineso 
education  throughout  many  centuries,  and  may  well  continue  even 
with  altered  content  of  the  curricula.  For  China  today  is  more  in 
need  of  true  men  than  she  is  of  merely  modem  methods. 


L  THE  CHANGE  FROM  THE  OLD  TO  THE  NEW. 

The  ancient  system  of  education  and  its  content  have  often  been 
fully  described.  The  gradual  decadence  of  tlie  schools  themselves 
and  the  growth  of  the  system  of  literary  examinatimis  as  the  means 
of  providing  candidates  for  government  positions,  followed  in  more 
recent  times  by  modifications  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  examina- 
tions and  finally  by  the  abolition  of  the  examination  system  in  toto— 
these  fill  the  period  fr<Mn  the  really  old  to  the  really  new  education  in 
China. 

The  last  stages  of  this  long  period  have  been  tliree,  the  changes 
becoming  more  and  more  rapid  as  we  approach  the  present,  the 
changes  in  education  being  concurrent  with  fundamental  alterations 
in  the  political  life  of  the  naticm.  The  transition  from  traditional 
to  modem  education  began -with  the  forced  opening,  of.  the  first  five 
ports  to  foreign  trade  in  1842  and  ended  with  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  system  of  literary  examinations  in  1905. '  From  1905  to  1911 
marks  the  construction  period  ia.which  a  modern  educational  system 
was  actually  applied  with  more  or  less  success  and  frequent  alteration. 
The  year  1911  marks  the  end  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  and  the 
beginning  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment^ involving  necessarily  also  a  reorganization  of  education  so 
far  a^.govemment  auspices  are  concerned. 


THE  SIMULTANEOUS  DEVELOPMEMT  OF  REPSESENTATiyE  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Either  of  these  tasks  taken  separately  would  constitute  a  gigantic 
problem,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  they  are  so  closely  related  and  one 
so  dependent  on  the  other  that  the  attempt  to  establish  a  democracy 
before  adequate  public  education  is  had,  or  the  attempt  to  establish 
an  adequate  system  of  schools  before  the  Government  is  itself  suffi- 
ciently stable  to  handle  the  financial  burden  thus  involved,  may  well 
be  regarded,  especially  when  the  size  of  China  and  her  peculiar  his- 
tory are  noted,  as  the  greatest  educational  problem  of  all  time,  and 
one  which  will  necessarily  require  several  decades  for  its  solution. 

The  time  limits  of  the  three  periods  just  described  apply  to  mission 
schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  to  Government  institutions,  but  with 
different  characteristics.    Mib^^ionaries  were  the  pioneers  of  the  first 
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period,  and  their  schools  were  practically  unmatched  by  Goveminent 
effort  Their  work,  however,  did  not  have  the  scope  and  character 
which  it  assumed  during  the  second  period.  There  was  no  well-estab- 
lished educational  policy ;  schools  were  opened  as  necessity  arose  and 
funds  permitted  and  many  were  ^^called  ^'  to  educational  work  who 
would  have  ^^  chosen  '^  some  other  form  of  missionary  effort  with  better 
adjustment  and  greater  efficiency  had  the  demand  not  been  so  impera- 
tive. Only  toward  the  end  of  the  first  period  did  the  mission  boards 
realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  offering  sound  education  under 
Christian  auspices  to  the  youth  of  awakening  Gliina.  In  the  second 
period  several  fairly  strong  mission  colleges  and  numerous  hi^  and 
lower  schools  were  developed.  These  have  not  only  served  as  models 
and  stimulators  of  Government  effort  but  have  provided  some  of  the 
large  number  of  teachers  demanded  for  the  Government's  own  pro- 
gram. The  third  period  has  been  one  of  coordination  and  affiliation 
between  mission  institutions,  both  locally  and  in  large  associations, 
while  their  opportunity  for  service  is  even  greater  to-day  than  it  was 
in  1911  because  the  political  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  sinoe 
then  to  date  has  with  but  few  exceptions  greatly  handicapped  Gov- 
ernment institutions,  chiefly  through  reduced  revenue. 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  FIRST  STEPS,  1862-1897. 

Let  us  note  briefly  the  main  points  of  progress  during  these  three 
stages  of  transition,  construction,  and  reorganization.  Naturally 
the  first  step  of  the  Government  after  the  opening  of  the  treaty 
ports  was  to  inaugurate  schools  for  the  training  of  the  interpreters 
which  this  sudden  increase  in  foreign  intercourse  demanded.  Natu- 
rally also  the  first  of  these  was  established  in  the  national  capital 
in  1862,  which  in  1866  was  raised  to  a  so-called  college  grade  by 
tlie  addition  of  a  scientific  department.  In  1868  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
an  American  missionary  who  had  specialized  in  international  law, 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  and  in  1869  became  the  first  president  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Government  University  of  Peking  (the 
American  Methodist  Mission  having  already  taken  for  its  school  the 
name  of  "Peking  University").  Reorganized  in  1898,  this  institution 
in  1917  included,  besides  a  preparatory  department  of  some  600 
boarding  students  with  a  teaching  and  administrative  staff  of  6 
foreignei*s  and  47  Chinese,  a  normal  school,  and  four  collegiate 
departments  (letters,  law,  science,  and  engineering),  with  a  total 
staff  of  56  C!hinese  and  11  foreigners,  and  some  1,100  students. 
The  preparatory  school  has  just  been  abolished  and  a  two-years' 
preparatory  course  incorporated  in  each  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
\    Most  of  the  Chinese  instructors  in  the  collegiate  departments 
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hare  been  trained  abroad,  many  of  them  having  pi-evioiisly  stiidied 
in  mission  schools. 

Language  schools  were  started  also  in  Shanghai  and  Canton 
immediately  after  this  Peking  school.  The  Government  next 
inaugurated  technical  and  professional  schools  of  various  soi-ts  and 
of  varying  excellence  and  fortune,  as  follows:  1869,  Mechanical 
School,  Shanghai;  1869,  naval  schools,  Foochow;  1879,  Telegraph 
College,  Tientsin;  1887,  Peiyang  University,  Tientsin;  1890,  Naval 
College,  Nanking;  1890,  Mining  and  Engineering  College,  Wuchang; 
1893,  Army  Medical  College,  Tientsin;  1897,  Nanyan  College, 
Shanghai. 

Of  these  the  two  survivors  worthy  of  more  detailed  notice  are 
Peiyang  University  and  Nanyang  College,  now  called  the  Govern- 
ment Institute  of  Technology.  Both  of  these  are  national  schools 
and  are  supported  in  part  with  funds  from  the  Telegraph  Adminis- 
tration, the  China  Merchants'  Steamship  Navigation  Co.,  and  the 
superintendent  of  customs. 

Although  Peiyang  University  was  inaugurated  in  1887  when  Dr. 
Charles  D,  Tenney  was  made  president,  organization  was  not  ef- 
fected until  after  the  war  with  Japan  (1894-96) •  Located  in  a  sub- 
iirb  of  Tientsin,  this  is  now  the  best  established  Government  school 
in  China,  comprising  departments  of  general  arts  and  sciences,  law, 
and  engineering,  with  about  300  boarding  students  and  a  staff  of 
some  16  Chinese  and  13  Europeans  under  the  presidency  of  T,  L. 
Chao. 

The  Government  Institute  of  Technology,  located  in  a  suburb  of 
Shanghai  (the  New  York  of  China),  was  reorganized  in  1897  by 
Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson.  It  now  has  600  students  and  a  faculty  of 
14  Chinese  and  6  Europeans. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  three  of  these  Government  insti* 
tutions  of  first  rank  were  inaugurated  under  American  presidents 
who  had  previously  been  Christian  missionaries,  while  to-day  the 
))re6ident  of  each  is  a  Chinese. 

Concomitant  with  the  development  of  these  schools  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  time-honored  examination  system 
iteelf  •  In  1869  mathematics  was  introduced ;  in  1875  the  Viceroy  Li 
Hung  Chang  advocated  the  physical  sciences  but  failed  to  receive 
royal  sanction.  War  with  France  in  1887  aroused  the  Government 
somewhat  and  natural  sciences  were  introduced  in  the  examination 
system  to  a  limited  extent,  while  mathematics  received  increased 
attention.  The  literary  chancellors  themselves  were,  of  course,  unfa- 
miliar with  the  new  subjects  and  very  little  was  actually  accom- 
plished. Again  the  shock  of  a  foreign  conflict  (Sino- Japanese  War 
1894-95)  aroused  not  only  the  scholars  of  the  realm  but  the  Manchn 
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Emperor  himself,  who  forthwith  became  an  ardent  student  of 
western  arts  and  sciences.  The  demand  for  the  new  leaxning  became 
so  great  that  within  18  months  of  the  close  of  th6  wlr  with  Japan  all 
modern  schools  throu^out  the  land,  whether  under  Government  or 
mission  auspices  or  private  control,  were  overcrowded,  and  such,  ia 
fact,  has  been  the  condition  ever  since.  The  eagerness  of  the  Chinese 
for  modern  education  can  not  be  overstated. 

The  greatest  advocate  and  active  promoter  of  these  educational 
reforms  was  the  illustrious  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  who  not  only 
inaugurated  an  ambitious  university  scheme  at  Wudiang,  engaging 
many  experts  from  America  and  several  European  countries,^  but  by 
his  remarkable  book,  ^^  Learn,''  ^  of  which  millions  of  copies  were 
distributed,  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  throughout  the  land 
for  the  sweeping  reforms  that  were  so  soon  to  be  launched.  He  out- 
lined a  complete  system  of  schools  and  indicated  the  curricula  from 
primary  grades  to  imiversity  courses,  embracing  a  mixture  of  Chinese 
classics  and  the  modern  learning  of  the  West.  He  courageously 
advocated  the^bolishing  of  the  ^'  eight-legged  essay  "  and  its  acoom- 
ps^niments,  and  suggested  that  Buddhist  and  Taoist  tem^es  be  con- 
verted into  schools  and  the  temple  lands  and  incomes  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes ;  which  has  been  very  largely  done,  though  not  until 
the  imfortunate  reactionary  movement  had  culminated  in  the  Boxer 
outbreak  of  1900. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  FOREIGN  CONFLICTS. 

The  decade  1895  to  1905  was  crowded  with  rapid  developments 
and  reactions.  It  is  indeed  curious  that  the  educational  history  of 
so  peace-loving  a  people  as  the  Chinese  should  be  definitely  articu- 
lated with  foreign  conflicts.  That  decade  is  of  intense  interest  alike 
to  the  student  of  China's  educational  development  and  of  her  inter- 
national relations. 

Ushered  in  by  her  ivar  with  Japan,  it  closed  with  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  which  involved  the  territory  of  her  chief  dependency 
and  affected  tremendously  her  whole  future  as  a  nation. 

Aroused  by  the  first  of  these  conflicts  the  Emperor  rapidly  passed 
from  a '  student  to  an  ardent  advocate  of  modem  education,  and 
issued  in  1898  a  series  of  most  remarkable  decrees,  calling  for  the 
immediate  inauguration  of  all  the  reforms  suggested  by  Chang  Chih 
Tung  and  even  others.  This  literally  shook  the  empire,  and  would 
doubtless  have  been  successful  but  for  the  action  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 


1  Theie  tnitiil  efforts  were»  hawewt,  aot  prti>er^  followd  op  and  to-daj  jieM  «mtj  a 
memorj. 

«The  precise  ChineB©  title  Is  Ch*aan  HsOeb  P'ie*  or  ••An  Bxbertfittoa  to  IveiTmhi^;' 
•  EngUsh  trauUtloB  Is  knovra  M  *'OUm's  Oaly  Hope.* 
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then  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  the  most  powerful  militaiy  leader  of  the 
day.  Warned  by  Yuan  tlie  Empress  Dowager  imprisoned  tlie 
En^eror,  and  decapitated  most  of  his  progr^sive  advisers.  His 
edicts  were  annulled,  newspapers  w^re  suppressed,  the  proposed 
schodbs  were  held  in  abeyance,  the  right  to  use  temples  was  revoked, 
the  eight-legged  essay  and  the  old  order  of  examinations  were  re* 
stored. 

This  policy  continued  until  1900,  when  the  Boxer  outbreak  caused 
the  temporary  abandonment  of  all  modern  schools  and  c<^leges  in 
northern  China.  Some  of  them,  including  the  Peiyang  University, 
were  even  completely  destroyed.  The  ultimate  result  was  helpful; 
for  after  China  had  been  humbled,  the  program  of  educational  re- 
form was  again  adopted,  and  the  Empress  Dowager  herself  advo« 
Gated  the  very  measures  she  had  so  vigorously  resisted  only  a  short 
time  before.  Her  decrees  were  even  more  far-reaching  than  those  of 
1898.  Modern  education  progressed  by  leaps  and  boimds;  and  in  the 
midst  of  reform  came  the  Susso-Japanese  War,  which  induced  even 
greater  efforts.  The  cry  of  the  time  was:  What  Japan  has  dono, 
China  can  and  will  do.  Students  poured  into  the  island  empire,  as 
maay  as  lo,000.  fietuming  from  Japan,  these  became  active  in  the 
cause  of  progress  and  reform,  editing  magazines  and  translating 
bodks,  until  a  veritable  flood  of  literature,  much  of  it  immature  and 
violent,  sw^t  the  reading  public  out  of  Uieir  lethargy. 

PHASES  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  PEBIOD. 

While  the  earlier  decrees  provided  for  the  official  recognition  of 
the  graduates  of  modem  schools,  and  for  the  modernization  of  the 
traditional  schools,  those  of  1905  abolished  the  old  system  of  exami- 
nations and  the  old  style  school  as  well,  and  provided  that  larger 
numbers  of  students  be  sent  to  Europe  and  America. 

In  1903  a  commission  was  appointed  to  devise  a  detailed  plan 
for  a  national  school  system,  and  from  1905  to  the  end  of  the  Manchn 
dynasty  in  1911  there  was  an  abundant  issue  of  memorials,  edicts, 
regulations,  etc., — enough  to  fill  12  volumes.  While  many  of  these 
became  immediately  and  truly  effective,  many  others  were  never 
fully  realized,  and  one  must  read  reports  based  on  these  documents 
with  a  questioning  spirit,  in  view  of  the  contrast  between  proposal 
and  accomplishment.  Even  so  the  actual  results  appear  trul}' 
remarkable  considering  the  difficulties  and  the  size  of  the  problem.     ' 

These  regulations  and  plans  have  imdergone  such  frequent  and 
even  radical  changes  that  it  suffices  for  present  purposes  to  indicate 
only  the  main  features  that  have  surviveil,  and  later  to  pi'esent  in 
more  detail  the  educational  system  now  in  force. 
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A  ministry  of  education  was  created  as  one  of  the  11  great  execa- 
tive  departments  of  the  State.  This  assumed  the  educational  func- 
tions previously  assigned  to  the  ministry  of  rites.  It  organized  divi- 
sions to  deal  with  general  supervision,  technical  or  special  education^ 
publication,  industrial  education,  and  finance.  The  present  minister 
of  education,  Fu  Tseng-hsiang,  was  appointed  in  December,  1917, 
to  succeed  Fan  Yuan-lien,  who  has  since  been  studying  educational 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  has  only  recently  returned  to 
China,  but  without  official  appointment. 

Certain  subsidiary  central  authorities  are  to  be  noted :  A  metro- 
politan board  of  education  handles  education  in  the  national  capital; 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  is  in  partial  control  of  Tsing  Hua 
College;  the  ministry  of  war  of  military  schools  throughout  the 
country,  and  naval  academies  at  Foochow,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and 
Nanking;  the  ministry  of  communications  of  schools  of  telegraphy; 
the  ministry  of  agriculture  of  special  and  agricultural  schools;  the 
ministry  of  finance  of  a  school  of  finance  in  Peking;  and  the  C<»i- 
troller  of  Customs  of  a  special  customs  college  in  Peking. 

The  ministry  of  education,  in  1906,  defined  the  aim  of  the  national 
educational  system  to  be  the  inculcation  of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor, 
reverence  for  Confucius,  devotion  to  public  welfare,  admiration  of 
the  martial  spirit  and  respect  for  industrial  pursuits ;  of  patriotism, 
morality,  and  tlie  cooperative  spirit  as  fundamental  to  a  strong  na- 
tion and  the  full  realization  of  China's  natural  resources*  Certainly 
a  comprehensive  and  adequate  aim.  In  1906  also  the  unification  and 
regulation  of  the  numerous  educational  associations  that  had  sud- 
denly developed  throughout  the  country  was  begun.  Educational 
administration  in  the  Provinces  and  in  smaller  local  areas  was  out- 
lined in  great  theoretical  completeness  but  has  fallen  short  in  prac- 
tice. 

In  connection  with  the  old  examination  system  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  inspection  and  control  had  been  established  and  naturally  this 
same  element  has  received  considerable  attention  in  all  the  new  pro- 
posals. 

The  system  prior  to  1906  provided  for  a  literary  chancellor  in  each 
Province.  This  office,  which  originated  about  1730  A.  D.,  was  an 
adaptation  of  that  of  superintendent  of  learning  created  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The  Literary  Chancellor,  acting  for 
the  Ministry  of  Eites,  controlled  the  literary  competitive  examina- 
tions in  his  Province.  He  was  assisted  by  a  director  of  studies  in 
each  prefecture  and  a  supervisor  in  each  district. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  1906,  each  Province  was  to  have  a 
commissioner  of  education  appointed  by  the  Throne  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  ministry  of  education,  coordinate  in  rank  with  the 
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provincial  treasurer  and  the  provincial  judge,  and  like  them  under 
the  control  of  the  viceroy  or  governor,  who  in  turn  was  under  the 
control  of  "the  ministry  of  education  in  all  educational  matters. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  commissioner  of  education  was  really  the 
chief.  Besides  a  local  board  of  education  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner, each  Province  was  provided  with  six  inspectors,  appointed 
by  the  governor  on  the  nomination  of  the  commissioner.  In  smaller 
territorial  divisions,  such  as  prefectures,  subprefectures,  departments, 
districts,  and  villages,  the  local  civil  authorities  were  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  educational  policy  of  the  Province.  Local  "  edu- 
cational exhorting  bureaus"  were  established  with  a  district  in- 
spector appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  as  executive 
officer,  who  in  turn  selected  an  "educational  promoter"  for  each 
school  district.  Finally  there  were  school  trustees  elected  by  the 
people  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  school  in  the  village  or  dis- 
trict, and  to  see  that  funds  were  provided. 

This  plan  of  administration  was  altered  in  1909  and  again  in  1912 
and  in  1913,  when  the  scheme  now  in  force  was  inaugurated  as  de- 
scribed in  the  next  section. 

In  the  summer  of  1911  over  100  delegates  from  the  Provinces  at- 
tended in  Peking  the  first  conference  of  the  Central  Educational 
Council  which  had  been  created  as  an  advisory  body.  Recommenda- 
tions were  adopted,  but  the  revolution  prevented  their  immediate 
application. 

Along  with  the  development  of  modern  education  there  was  a 
movement  toward  the  adoption  of  a  representative  government  which 
an  imperial  decree  of  1908  had  promised.  The  ministry  of  education 
prepared  a  special  educational  program  hastening  the  development 
of  popular  education  as  the  foundation  for  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  year  1916  was  the  time  appointed  for  its  establish- 
ment. But  the  imposing  program  was  never  realized,  for,  first,  the 
throne  advanced  the  date  of  adopting  the  constitutional  government 
from  1917  to  1913,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1911  anotlier  program  for 
the  following  two  years  was  submitted  and  sanctioned  only  in  turn 
to  be  cast  aside  in  the  political  upheaval  which  resulted  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  Manchu  dynasty  at  the  end  of  that  very  year. 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  China  contributed  a  great  share  to  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

Beginning  with  October  10,  1911,  attention  became  focused  on  the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  the  progress  of  modem  education  under 
Government  auspices  throughout  the  country  was  temporarily 
checked,  though  mission  schools  were  relatively  little  affected.  Funds 
intended  for  educational  institutions  were  used  for  armies.  School 
buildings  became  soldiers'  quarters;  in  some  cases  the  entire  school 
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In  1913  a  new  scheme  of  national  inspection  divided  tlie  country 
into  eight  inspectorial  divisions:  (1)  Chihli,  Fengtien,  Kirin,  Heil- 
ungkiang;  (2)  Shantung,  ShansiyHonan;  (3)  Kiangsu,  Anhui,  Che- 
kiang;  (4)  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Kiangsi;  (5)  Shensi,  Szechwan;  (6) 
Kansu,  Sinkiang;  (7)  Fukien,  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi;  (8)  Yunnan, 
Kweichow;  each  territorial  division  to  have  two  inspectors.  Mon- 
golia and  Tibet  were  temporarily  subject  to  special  regulations. 

The  office  of  inspector  was  made  merely  advisory  in  character  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  under  the  new  Government  central  au- 
thority had  become  less  arbitrary,  while  local  authorities  had  as- 
sumed more  power  of  self-government.  This  system  of  provincial 
and  local  administration  of  education  was  meant  to  be  provisional 
in  character,  and  the  practice  in  the  various  provinces  has  been  far 
from  uniform.  In  most  of  the  provinces  a  department  of  education 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  provincial  administration ;  the  chief  of  the 
department  being  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  while 
there  are  also  provincial  inspectors  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  province. 

The  school  system  established  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Bepublic 
is  indicated  by  the  following  outline: 


Ages. 

Schools. 

Length  of  comrse. 

7>10 

hm/wprimarj 

3  years. 
Do. 

HighAr'primary 

n-13 

or 
Industrial  of  Class  B 

Middle 

4  years. 

4  years  (1  year  prepanAary), 

3  years. 

3  yean  pprepantory  plas  3  or  fenr  years  coliegbto. 
1  year  preparatory  plus  3  or  4  years  collegiate. 
Dow 

14-17 

or 

Knrnial. 

or 
ladtistrtal  of  Class  A 

fUnivifsfty 

18-24 

TTf f^h«r  Normal . .   

Pi«4^fffflwnal  ifiboQi. . 

Supplementary  courses  offering  continuation  of  work  for  two 
years  are  provided  for  those  graduates  of  both  the  lower  and  the 
higher  primary  schools  who  can  not  attend  the  school  of  higher 
grade. 

Industrial  schools  of  class  A  offer  general  industrial  education 
while  those  of  class  B  provide  elementary  industrial  education  or 
training  in  special  trades. 

15 
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Wliereas  before  the  revolution  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
primary  schools  was  not  placed  upon  any  specific  authority,  the  new 
administration  definitely  assigns  this  duty  to  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages. The  establishment  of  middle  scliools  is  left  lo  the  provincial 
authorities ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  history,  middle  schools 
for  girls  are  specifically  provided  for  on  the  same  basis  as  those  for 
the  boys. 

Higher  primary  schools  may  be  established  only  after  a  suflScient 
number  of  lower  primary  schools  have  been  provided;  and  the  es- 
tablishment or  abolition  of  any  primary  school,  under  either  public 
or  private  auspices,  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  chief  district 
administrative  ofiicial,  who  also  supervises  all  educational  affairs  en- 
trusted to  the  heads  and  teachers  of  both  grades  of  primary  schools. 

The  minister  of  education  may  order  the  various  Provinces  to 
increase  the  number  of  middle  schools.  Districts  possessing  finan- 
cial strength  may  establish  district  middle  schools  and  individuals 
or  corporations  may  establish  private  middle  schools;  but  in  every 
case  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  education  must  first  be  secured. 

Schools  to  train  for  a  special  profession  or  vocation  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Central  Government,  by  provincial  authorities,  or  by 
private  enterprise.  A  middle  school  course  or  the  equivalent  is  to 
be  required  for  entrance. 

The  normal  schools  aim  to  train  elementary  school  teachers;  the 
higher  normal  schools,  teachers  for  middle  and  normal  schools.  Nor- 
mal schools  are  established  by  the  Provinces;  while  provincial  higher 
normal  schools  are  supported  from  the  national  treasury.  An  ele- 
mentary school  is  attached  to  each  normal  school,  and  each  higher 
normal  school  has  one  elementary  school  and  one  middle  school  at- 
tached to  it.    Normal  schools  for  girls  have  kindergartens  attached. 

CURRICULA. 

Curricula  changes  have  included  the  elimination  of  Chinese  classics 
as  a  subject  in  itself  and  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study 
having  a  social  and  industrial  significance.  The  scheme  in  force  is 
as  follows: 

Lower  primary  school  (four  years). — ^Morals,  mother  tongue, 
mathematics,  handwork,  drawing,  singing,  and  physical  culture. 
Sewing  for  girls.  Handwork  is  made  compulsory.  Hours  per  week : 
First  year,  22 ;  second  year,  26 ;  third  and  fourth  years,  28  for  boys 
and  29  for  girls. 

Higher  prvnwry  school  (three  years). — ^Morals,  mother  tongue, 
mathematics,  Chinese  history,  geography,  physical  science,  hand- 
work, drawing,  singing,  and  physical  culture,  with  agriculture  for 
boys  and  sewing  for  girls.    English  or  another  foreign  language  may 
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Vie  aiUled.  Firbt  year,  30  hours  per  week;  second  and  third  years.  30 
for  boys  and  32  for  girls. 

MUhlle  school  (four years;  only  one  course). — Morals,  Chinese  lan- 
guage, foreign  language,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  nature 
-study,  physics,  chemistry,  government,  economics,  drawing,  hand^ 
work,  music,  physical  culture.  First  year,  33  recitations:  second,  34; 
third  and  fourth  years,  35. 

Girls^  middle  schools, — Household  arts.  gardenii\g  and  sewing  are 
required;  one  hour  less  per  week  in  each  year  being  required  than  in 
the  case  of  boys'  middle  school. 

Although  in  1909  two  parallel  courses  of  study  were  outlined  for 
middle  schools,  the  one  industrial  and  emphasizing  science,  the 
other  literary,  emphasizing  the  classics,  in  1911  the  two  courses,  as 
indicated  in  the  schedule  just  cited,  were  fused  and  made  lower  in 
grade  and  more  general  in  character,  owing  partly  to  the  lack  of 
qualified  teachers  and  students  and  the  expense  of  adequate  equip- 
ment and  partly  to  a  feeling  that  secondary  education  in  China 
should  not  be  highly  specialized  for  the  present. 

Bo}f9^  not^mal  school  (two  courses  of  study). — Ethics,  education, 
Chinese  language,  writing,  English,  historj',  geography,  mathematics- 
nature  study,  physics  and  chemistry,  civics  and  economics,  drawing, 
liandwork,  agriculture,  music,  and  physical  culture.  Course  A :  The 
preparatory  course,  32  hours  per  week ;  regular  course,  33  first  year ; 
23  for  each  ol  the  remaining  three  yeare.  Course  B :  Ethics,  educa- 
•tiofi,  Chinese  literature,  mathematics,  nature  study,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, drawiai;,  handwork,  agriculture,  music,  and  physical  culture. 
Thirty-five  hours  per  week. 

Ohls^  noimal  school, — Generally  similar  to  that  for  boys,  except 
that  agriculture  is  omitted  and  household  arts,  gardening,  and 
sewing  are  added.  The  number  of  recitations  is  slightly  larger  than 
that  required  in  boys'  normal  schools;  however.  English,  requiring 
three  hours  per  week,  may  be  omitted. 

Tlighcr  normal  school  is  divided  into  three  courses.  (1)  Prepara- 
tory: Ethics,  Chinese  language*  English,  mathematics,  drawing, 
singing,  and  physical  culture.  (2)  A  regular  course  is  offered  in 
one  of  the  following  departments:  {a)  Chinese  language;  (6)  Eng- 
lish; {c)  history  and  geography:  {d)  mathematics  and  physics; 
{()  physics  and  chemistry;  and  (/)  nature  study.  All  the  de- 
partments have  the  following  subjects  in  common :  Ethics,  psychol- 
ogy, education,  English,  and  physical  culture.  (3)  A  so-called 
'*  research  course  '■  of  intensive  study  in  two  or  three  subjects  of  the 
regular  course. 
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The  dominance  of  the  classics  in  the  modern  schools  of  China  has 
lasted  for  a  very  short  time  compared  with  the  struggle  against 
the  classics  in  the  educational  history  of  other  nations. 

The  organization  of  the  urdvensity  differs  from  that  in  force 
before  the  revolution  in  that  the  faculty  of  classics  has  been  dropped. 
The  preparatory  department  of  the  university  has  three  groups 
of  studies  covering  a  three  years'  course.  The  first  is  for  those 
wisliing  to  enter  the  faculties  of  arts,  law,  or  commerce ;  the  second 
prepares  for  science,  applied  science,  agriculture,  or  pharmacy; 
and  the  third  prepares  for  the  study  of  medicine.  . 

Thei-e  are  five  educational  institutions  of  higher  grade  under  the 
Government  that  are  worthy  of  note.  The  work  at  the  Government 
University  of  Peking,  at  Peiyang  University  near  Tientsin,  and 
at  the  Government  Institute  of  Technology  near  Shanghai,  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Of  Tsing  Hua  College  near  Peking  and  of 
the  Teachei-s'  College  at  Nanking  we  shall  presently  give  some  de- 
tail. Government  imivei*sities  are  said  to  be  contemplated  at  Nan- 
king. Wuchang,  and  Canton  but  have  not  been  organized  as  yet, 

PROBLEMS  BEING  SOLVED. 

Among  present  problems  that  ai*e  being  solved  we  note^-The  more 
adequate  rote -of -tlie  school  in  the  development  of  moral  character, 
the  strengthening  of  school  discipline,  the  more  effective  adjustment 
of  education  to.tlie  life  of  tlic  pupil  and  the  needs  of  the  community, 
and,  most  imporUinT  of  aliy^Jig^pro vision  of  a  more  adequate  corps  of 
qualified  teachers  through  whom  alone  can  these  other  problems^  be 
satisfactorilv  handled. 

Some  of  the  most  important  general  problems  remain  unsolved, 
namely,  the  financing  of  the  public-school  sj'stem,  the  provision  of 
universal  education,  and  the  relation  of  missionary  institutions  to  the 
public  educational  system. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

The  classics,  wHcIl  formerly  constituted  the  center  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  supplied  the  ethical  and  moral  ideals  which  proctuced 
such  marked  qualities  in  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  for  many 
centuries,  are  now  largely. set  aside.  But  even  in  the  period  of  transi- 
tion ethical  instructioa  has  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum, 
and  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Republic  has  received  increased 
emphasis. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  before  Abraham  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
China's  system  of  education  began,  and  that  with  a  revision  in  627 
A.  D.  it  continued  until  1905  to  drill  all  the  scholars  and  statesmen 
"^f  the  realm  in  a  system  of  ethics  the  cardinal  [)rinciplc  of  which 
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is  filial  piety ;  and  if  their  history  is  then  compared  with  the  promise 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Decalogue  which  says  '^Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  here  is  at 
least  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  survival  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Of  course  practice  is  better  than  precept;  and  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  providing  teachers  who  will  them- 
selves truly  exemplify  the  principles  of  right  conduct  and  also  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  spontaneous  and  proper  expression  of 
right  instincts  and  impulses  on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  This  prob- 
lem is  intensified  by  reason  of  the  long-established  custom  of  sup- 
pression practiced  by  the  old-style  Chinese  teachen 

SCHOOL  DISaPUNK 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  new  education  student  bodies  were 
noted  for  their  unruliness;  strikes  and  even  riots  were  fairly  fre- 
quent. Tliis  tendency  to  insubordination  arose  partly  from  a  wrong 
conception  of  liberty  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  student  body 
often  included  those  advanced  in  age.  Intensely  nationalistic  and 
eager  to  exert  their  influence,  Chinese  students  have  seized  every 
political  crisis  to  hold  mass  meetings,  resulting  in  either  advice  or 
protest  to  the  Government.  The  attempt  to  suppress  these  outbursts 
naturally  caused  friction,  and  the  situation  was  often  badly  han- 
dlfed  by  school  officials  through  lack  of  authority  or  of  adminis- 
trative ability.  Sometimes  the  teaching  body  was  to  blame  either 
because  of  an  overbearing  and  haughty  attitude  or  because  of  slack- 
ness and  indifference.  Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  teachers 
in  these  earlier  year's,  many  were  appointed  who  were  totally  unpre- 
pared in  both  mind  and  spirit  for  the  work  of  teaching.  This 
problem  of  school  discipline  has  begim  to  diminish  as  a  better 
trained  corps  of  teachers  and  administrators  is  being  provided. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  UFE  NEEDS. 

The  effective  relating  of  education  to  the  life  of  those  who  receive 
it  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  China.  The  conflict  between  book 
learning  and  the  newer  and  more  practical  forms  of  education  is  now 
on  in  China  just  as  it  was  not  long  ago  in  western  countries,  in  which 
it  is  not  even  yet  fully  settled.  The  deeper  questions  of  content  and 
of  method,  such  as  have  been  raised  by  the  necessities  of  war  training 
in  America,  apply  in  a  peculiar  way  also  to  China.  Until  very 
recently  there  was  on  the  part  of  mission  schools  and  colleges  and 
also  on  the  part  of  Government  institutions  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  import  a  foi^eign  cap  for  the  Chinese  pate,  and  while  the  error  of 
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this  way  is  now  fully  idealized  the  questions  of  curricula  are  still 
largely  unsolved.  Many  experiments  are  being  tried  and  much 
progress  is  being  made,  especially  in  the  institutions  where  educa- 
tional traditions  are  not  overemphasized,  and  where  there  is  a 
genuine  desire  to  make  education  the  real  threshold  to  an  efficient 
and  happy  life  on  the  part  of  each  pupil. 

In  the  first  place  the  former  conception  of  education  as  prepara- 
tion for  official  life,  though  greatly  diminished,  has  not  yet  been 
.completely  replaced  in  the  Cliinese  pttbli'c  mind  by  the  broader 
/  idea  of  education  as  a  training  of  each  man  for  all  phases  of  the 
life  he  is  to  live. 

Secondh',  in  importing  content  and  even  method  bodily  from 
America  (for  the  importation  of  educational  ideas  has  been  chiefly 
from  America),  there  has  been  too  little  regard  for  the  modifications 
that  should  be  determined  in  view  of  the  peculiar  history  of  the 
pupils,  racially  and  as  individuals,  and  of  the  present-day  status  of 
their  community  in  all  phases  of  its  life  and  of  the  need  for  an  ap- 
proximate but  vital  adjustment  and  solution  of  the  many  problems 
wliich  China  faces  and  which  only  her  own  citizens,  properly  tri^in^^ 
and  im^HT^d^-can £Qlve.  r  ,. 

In  learning  from  the  west,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ^^crifice  what 
is  really  essential  in  Chinese  culture  itself;  there  should  be  fusion, 
not  substitution,  and  the  fusion  should  be  effected  gradually  rather 
than  too  radically.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to^ithe  acquisi- 
tion of  special  skill  rather  than-  advancement  in  mem<)^y.»sUKli^:  . 
and  wherever  possible  all  subjects,  including  history  and  other  aowil . 
sciences,  should  be  tauf^t  by  the  laboratory  method  as  well  as  the 
natural  sciences.  In  fact,  laboratory  and  field  work  should  predomi- 
nate. Only  so  can  commercial,  indlistrial,  social,  and  spiritual  re- 
form be  adequately  promoted  by  and  in  the  rising  generations. 

SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  the  progress  of  modern  education  in 
China  has  been  and  still  is  the  lack  of  competent  teachers  in  suf- 
ficient numbers.  It  has  been  impossible  to  recruit  teachers  from  the 
old  schools  to  any  extent,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  both  the 
content  and  the  method  of  the  old  learning  and  also  l^ecause  of  the 
conservatism  of  the  old-stvle  teacher. 

The  most  available  source  of  able  teachers  has  been  found  among 
the  graduates  of  the  mission  schools,  but  this  supply  is  far  below  the 
demand,  which  naturally  is  constantly  rising  both  in  numbers  and 
quality. 

The  next  most  immediate  source  was  in  the  first  decade  fbtmd 
-^niong  those  literati  who  attempted  to  prepare  themselves  as  mod- 
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em  teacher^  by  special  short-cut  study.  Their  chief  recommenda- 
tion was  their  earnestness,  but  even  so  they  could  hardly  be  depended 
on  except  as  a  temporary  makeshift. 

The  use  of  foreign  teachers  has  been  confined  to  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, beginning  with  the  middle  and  normal  schools.  The  number 
of  such,  however,  has  never  been  very  large.  In  1911  the  total 
number  of  foreign  teachers  (this  includes  Japanese,  of  course,  as 
well  as  Europeans  and  Americans)  was  but  545;  in  1917,  probably 
not  more  than  600. 

At  one  time  the  numl)er  of  Japanese  instructors  engaged  in  pro- 
vincial middle  and  normal  schools  was  quite  large,  but  for  a  com- 
bination of  reasons  their  employment  has  for  the  last  decade  almost 
entirelv  ceased. 

The  number  of  teachers  recruited  from  students  returned  from 
abroad  has  been  relatively  small.  Even  those  who  have  found  posi- 
tions in  the  schools  rarely  expect  to  devote  their  lives  to  teaching. 
There  is  great  need  that  a  larger  number  of  Chinese  students  trained 
in  America  and  Europe  should  respond  definitely  to  the  call  of  their 
coitntrv  foi^  well-trained  native  teachers  and  educational  adminis- 
trators.  In  more  recent  years  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  returned  stu- 
dents have  gone  into  school  work,  but  there  is  still  an  urgent  need 
for  a  more  adequate  response  in  the  right  spirit.  Too  many  of  even 
the  relatively  small  number  who  have  entered  educational  work  have 
failed  to  realize  their  oi>ligations  and  opportunities  and  the  necessity 
<»f  a  gradual' development  of  their  own  capacities  for  the  higher 
positions.      •  • 

'the  ministry  of  education  reported  for  1918  a  total  of  150,000 
teachers  as  against  89,766  for  1910  and  63,566  for  1908.  Of  these 
^4,755  were  in  schools  of  general  culture,  2,712  in  technical  and  vo- 
cational schools,  and  2,299  in  normal  and  teachers'  training  schools. 
While  the  largest  number  of  teachers  in  the  lower  schools  is  found 
among  the  graduates  of  Chinese  normal  schools  and  training  insti- 
tutes, until  quite  I'ecently  the  material  attracted  to  the  normal  schools 
has  been  of  relatively  poor  quality.  The  increase  in  numbers  has, 
however,  been  very  rapid. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  normal  schools  and  training  in- 
stitutes has  grown  as  follows:  1903,  80;  1904,  2,400;  1905,  5,321; 
1910,  28.572:  1918,  29,500.  According  to  the  Educational  Directory 
of  1918  the  number  of  Government  normal  schools  of  all  types  num- 
bered 168,  only  7  of  which,  however,  offered  the  full  higher  normal 
lourse. 

The  most  hopeful  r^ign  of  the  times  with  reference  to  the  normal- 
school*  problem  in  China  is  the  very  effective  and  rapidly  growing 
Teachers'  College,  which  has  been  inaugurated  at  Xanking  under 
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Dr.  p.  W.  Kuo,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University.  This  institu- 
tion founded  in  1914  had  in  1917  a  faculty  of  14  returned  students 
from  America,  8  Chinese  instructors  without  modem  degrees,  and 
2  Americans.  The  ^ollege  is  for  men  only,  the  average  age  of  its 
283  students  being  22.  A  vocational  middle  school  was  opened  in 
1917  with  95  pupils.  There  is  a  primary  practice  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college.  This  institution  is  serving  as  a  model  and  its 
influence  is  being  strongly  felt.  There  is  great  need  for  more  and 
better  normal  schools  of  this  higher  type  to  train  teachers  for  the 
secondarv  schools. 

UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS.   • 

Some  of  the  most  important  general  problems  remain  unsolved; 
namely,  the  financing  of  the  public-school  system,  the  provision  of 
universal  education,  and  tlie  relation  of  missionary'  institutions  to 
the  public  educational  system. 

FINANCE. 

Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  education  are  supjwsed  to  be  r^ihir 
items  of  the  national  and  provincial  budgets.  The  sources  of  revenue 
have  been  indicated  as  follows:  (1)  Income  from  public  property, 
(2)  interest  from  deposits,  (3)  Government  appropriations,  (4) 
public  funds,  (5)  tuition  and  fees,  (6)  compulsory  contributions^ 
(7)  voluntary  contributions,  and  (8)  miscellaneous  sources  of  income. 
Some  of  the  ways  by  which  money  has  been  raised  are  ertremeh'  in- 
teresting and  at  times  pathetic.  Money  formerly  devoted  to,  re- 
ligious processions,  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  clan  ancestral  halls 
is  sometimes  put  into  the  school  fund.  Temples  and  monasteries 
were  converted  into  schools,  and  temple  lands  and  incomes  appro- 
priated. In  some  cases  the  return  from  gambling  licenses  has  been 
devoted  in  part  to  education.  Official  recognition  is  offered  to  en- 
courage private  munificence.  Some  of  the  Provinces  have  increaseil 
the  rate  of  certain  local  taxes,  but  such  increases  are  said  to  have 
been  generally  small.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  the 
practice  of  increasing  the  rate  of  local  taxes  for  educational  pur- 
poses has  become  more  general,  but  as  yet  no  system  of  general 
taxation  has  been  evolved. 

There  is  moreover  a  failure  to  discriminate  properly  between  the 
Government  tax  and  the  local  tax,  and  there  is  a  constant  conflict 
between  the  central  and  provincial  governments  as  to  remittances. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  financing  the  new  educational  sys- 
tem is  dependent  upon  the  larger  problem  of  the  national  revenue. 
Thus  far  the  fiscal  aspect  of  China's  national  life  has  been  far  rrom 
atisfactory.    The  successive  and  excessive  revolutions  have  played 
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havoc  with  China's  finances,  and  years  must  ehi^xse  before  their 
effect  ceases  to  be  felt.  It  is  estimated  that  the  first  revolution  alone 
cost  China  in  additional  public  expenditures  and  private  losses  a 
sum  of  about  $172,000,000  United  States  currency,  aside  from  the 
complete  cessation  of  internal  revenue  for  several  months.  The 
burden  of  maintaining  the  military  in  China  is  proportionately 
greater  than  in  any  other  country  not  actually  at  war,  amoimting 
to  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  her  total  national  budget. 

The  simplest  method  of  increasing  China's  revenue  would  be  to 
increase  the  customs  import  duty  which  has  stood  for  years  at  only 
6  per  cent,  but  this  requires  an  international  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  foreign  powers  in  treaty  with  China  who  recently 
offered,  in  return  for  China's  joining  the  Allies,  to  permit  an  increase 
to  7  per  cent  (really  only  an  effective  5  per  cent  owing  to  scale  of 
values  adopted),  which  is  still  remarkably  low  when  it  is  considered 
that  many  Chinese  products  entering  the  United  States  pay  from  25 
to  60  per  cent  duty.  Unable  of  herself  to  determine  her  own  policy 
of  customs  revenue,  China's  only  hope  for  independence  lies  in  the 
true  observance  of  the  open-door  policy  and  the  development  of  her 
natural  resources  with  the  financial  and  technical  assistance  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  and  Japan ;  but  in  association,  not  sepa- 
rately. China's  natural  resources  and  her  cheap  and  abundant  labor 
still  await  proper  development  and  application  as  the  basis  of  all 
other  prosperit}',  including  educational  development,  and  in  tui-n 
popular  education  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  and  adjunct  of  this 
material  development. 

One  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  financial  problem  of  general 
education  would  be  the  elimination  of  the  great  surplus  of  non- 
teaching  officers ;  while  in  1910  the  Government  teaching  force  num- 
bered less  than  90,000,  the  number  of  purely  administrative  offi- 
cers was  nearly  96,000.  In  1918  there  were  probably  157,000  officers 
out  of  a  total  staff  of  326,000.  Private  schools  and  those  under  mis- 
sion auspices  also  should  be  encouraged,  thus  reducing  the  Govern- 
ment's burden  at  least  for  a  time. 

When  in  1910  lack  of  funds  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  modern  elementary  schools  for  the  masses, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  reform  the  traditional  schools  already 
found  throughout  the  country  by  introducing  modern  textbooks, 
etc..  a  scheme  of  inspection  and  reward  brought  surprising  results; 
for  example,  in  Peking,  at  an  expense  for  awards  of  about  $1,000, 
T^'nited  States  currency,  no  less  than  172  of  these  schools  with  4,300 
pupils  wei-e  developed  within  two  years.  Similar  results  were  se- 
cured throughout  the  country,  but  statistics  are  not  available. 
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UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 

The  problem  of  supplying  educational  facilities  for  Cliina  s  mil- 
lions is  so  gigantic  in  its  scope  and  so  complicated  in  its  character 
that  its  successful  solution  calls  for  not  only  the  highest  profes- 
sional skill,  but  an  even  greater  enthusiasm,  patriotism,  and  altru- 
ism. Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  the  problem  of  uni- 
versal education  has  loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  Chinese  statesmen 
and  educators.  Preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion have  included  an  effort  to  establish  compulsory  education  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  14;  but  naturally  this  is  as  yet  largely 
unrealized,  through  lack  of  organization.  Emphaais  is  now  prop- 
erly being  placed  on  primary  education,  though  at  first  Government 
educational  plans  were  decidedly  "top-heavy."  Combinations  re- 
cently effected  in  higher  education  have  permitted  more  money  to 
be  devoted  to  primary  schools. 

Reliable  data  ai*e  not  available  but  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  children  of  school  age  who  attend  school  varies  considerably  among 
the  provinces,  in  some  being  as  low  as  one-fortieth,  in  others  rising  to 
nearly  a  half. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Government  effort  in  education 
may  be  had  from  the  following  data  as  to  the  number  of  schools  of  all 
grades  under  various  native  auspices : 


Xumbcr  of  scliooU  of  all  grades. 

1 ' 

Years. 

Government. 

Public. 

VrivtOB.:' 

Totall 

1905 

3,e05 
14,301 

393 
32,254 

JV--- 

224 
5,793 

4,222 

1910 

52,' 238 

1915* 

122,286 
129,739 

1916 » 

1 

191S» 

1 

134,000 

1                 ! 

1  Details  not  available. 

Of  this  total  number  of  schools  probably  125,000  are  lower  pri- 
marv. 

The  total  enrollment  in  schools  under  various  native  auspices  in 
1905  was  102,767,  and  in  1910,  1,625,534,  whereas  in  1903  there  were 
but  1,274  students  in  all  modern  schools  under  native  auspices*  For 
1917-18  the  enrollment  has  been  reported  as  4,500,000,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $40,000,000  (silver). 

This  problem  of  education  for  Giina's  millions  is  fraught  with 
difficulties.  There  should  be  1,000,000  schools  instead  of  134,000,  and 
an  addition  of  2,000,000  teachers,  with  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  these  teachers  and  the  financing  of  the  program. 

Then  there  is  the  language  difficulty.  Since  the  Chinese  language 
IS  not  alphabetical,  but  ideographic,  learning  to  read  is  a  much 
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harder  ta^k  than  in  most  conntries;  and  this  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  the  written  language  is  not  the  same  as  the  spoken  tongue,  and 
that  the  spoken  language  is  not  the  same  over  the  country,  but  is 
subject  to  numerous  dialects.  The  language  difficulty  is  being  over- 
come by:  (1)  Substitution  of  a  rational  process  of  learning  the  mean- 
ing instead  of  merely  memorizing  the  sound  of  the  character,  as  was 
the  old  style  in  elementary  instruction;  (2)  use  of  graded  and  ilhis- 
trated  readers;  (3)  publication  of  books  and  papers  in  the  vernacular 
speciallj^  adapted  to  the  daily  speech  of  the  people;  (4)  in  the  hands 
of  modern  trained  Chinese  the  written  language  proper  is  growing 
rlearer  through  simplification  of  style  and  introduction  of  pimctua- 
tion;  (5)  a  more  widespread  and  insistent  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
Mandarin  in  all  schools,  in  order  to  hasten  the  unification  of  the 
spoken  language  throughout  China ;  and  (6)  a  more  widespread  use 
of  a  properly  developed  romanized  or  phonetic  form  of  the  written 
language. 

But  development  of  the  language  so  as  to  be  able  adequately  to  ex- 
press the  content  of  modem  knowledge  presents  a  most  tremendous 
]>roblem,  which  only  native  scholars  highly  trained  in  modern 
thought  and  equally  familiar  with  their  native  tongue  and  its  pre- 
vious development  can  solve.  It  will  take  time,  but  this  difficulty 
will  ultimately  be  overcome.  It  is,  however,  an  even  greater  problem 
than  would  have  been  presented  had  all  the  content  of  modem  knowl- 
edge knocked  at  the  door  of  eleventh-century  English  and  demanded 
immediate  expression.  So  long  as  this  language  difficulty  remains 
so  largely  unsolved  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  higher  grades 
of  instruction  in  the  sciences  with  English  as  the  medium — at  least 
for  those  who  are  themselves  to  be  leaders  in  the  renaissance-  To 
have  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  men  who  will  solve  this  problem 
is  about  as  far  as  the  foreigner  can  hope  to  go. 

GOVERNMENT  ATTITUDE  TOVi^ARD  MISSIONARY  EDUCATION.* 

Under  the  Manchu  dynasty  graduates  of  missionary  schools  were 
<lenied  Government  degi-ees  and  titles,  and  the  schools  were  not  even 
n>ked  to  register.  When  the  franchise  for  the  election  of  representa- 
tives to  the  provincial  assemblies  was  given  to  certain  classes  of  peo- 
l>le  the  graduates  of  Government  institutions  were  included,  but  not 
those  of  mission  colleges.  This  discrimination  was  made,  it  is  said, 
to  preserve  the  national  character  of  the  new  educational  movement, 
and  was  neither  anti-Christian  nor  anti-foreign.  Though  no  definite 
action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  new  Government  regarding  the  re- 
jation,pf  missionary  education  to  the  Government  system,  the  sub- 

ji'ct  is  being  studied. 

I   I  -  —  — * 

'This  »#»ot Ion  Is  ba<:p<l  on  Toaohers  Collepe,  rolumbln  T'nl varsity,  Contributions  to 
Education  No.  C4,  by  P.  W.  Kuo,  New  York,  1015,  pp.  136-140. 
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The  situations  in  Japan  and  India  tlirow  some  light  on  the  problem. 
In  Japan  a  Christian  school  may  hold  one  of  three  relations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment: (1)  Government  sanction  involving  practically  no  regula- 
tion or  inspection,  and  imposing  no  religious  restriction.  (2)  Becog- 
nition  as  a  school  of  a  certain  grade,  implying  certain  privileges  and 
imposing  certain  conditions,  but  permitting  full  religious  freedom. 
The  chief  privileges  are  the  postponement  of  military  conscription, 
admission  to  the  higher  Government  schools,  and  the  one-year  volun- 
tary military  service  after  graduation.  The  chief  conditions  accom- 
panying this  form  of  recognition  are  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  must,  in  the  main,  conform  to  that  of  the  Government  middle 
schools;  certain  regulations  are  imposed  to  safeguard  the  standard 
of  the  school ;  and  the  school  must  always  be  open  to  inspection.  (3) 
Becognition  of  the  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Government  sys- 
tem, subject  to  all  the  requirements  and  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
a  regular  Government  school.  It  is  supposed  that  this  form  confers 
greater  prestige ;  but,  of  course,  that  depends  on  the  true  value  of  the 
Government's  own  institutions,  and  while  of  weight  in  Japan  hardly 
applies  in  China,  as  yet.  This  form  of  recognition  prohibits  reli^ous 
teaching  and  religious  services.  The  prohibition  is,  however,  car- 
ried out  with  varying  degrees  of  strictness,  according  to  the  attitude 
of  local  officials.  In  most  schools  voluntary  classes  in  religion  are 
allowed  at  some  time  of  the  day  either  in  or  outside  of  the  school 
buildings. 

In  India,  where  the  educational  system  consists  of  institutions 
organized  by  private  initiative  but  aided  by  Government  grants,  mis- 
sionary schools,  like  other  private  schools,  receive  grants-in-aid  if 
they  are  efficient  in  the  secular  injstruction  conveyed,  whatever  may 
be  the  arrangements  for  religious  instruction.  The  amount  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  assistance  given  depends  upon  the  periodical  report 
of  the  inspectors,  who  take  no  notice  of  the  religious  instruction,  but 
merely  ascertain  whether  the  character  of  the  secular  instruction  en- 
titles the  school  to  consideration  in  the  distribution  of  the  grants-in- 
aid. 

The  system  of  recognition  which  China  might  adopt  should  require 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  educational  standards,  but  take  no  account 
of  the  religious  teaching.  Some  missionaries  consider  that  even  the 
third  form  of  the  Japanese  system  is  desirable,  claiming  that  a  better 
class  of  students  will  come  to  schools  having  this  form  of  recog- 
nition, and  that  they  receive  religious  instruction  gladly  and  heartily 
when  attendance  is  voluntary,  so  that  though  the  direct  results  may 
be  less,  they  are  not  forced  products,  but  are  of  genuine  and  healthy 
growth ;  and  that  the  school  can  be  kept  Christian  in  tone  b^  oflier 
channels  than  the  classroom. 
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There  will  need  to  be  considerable  progress  in  the  Government's 
own  educational  program,  and  especially  in  th€  settling  of  its  policy 
and  in  the  choice  of  qualified  administrators,  before  the  missionary 
institutions  could  justifiably  be  subjected  to  any  degree  of  real  gov- 
ernmental control.  And  yet  in  due  time  the  Government  should  exer- 
cise legitimate  supervision  of  the  educational  work  of  the  mission- 
aries, as  well  as  of  other  private  educational  institutions,  so  as  to 
utilize  all  educational  agencies  to  supplement  the  national  educational 

work. 

SCHOOL  FEES. 

• 

Tuition  in  Government  schools  is  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
school  concerned  in  accordance  with  the  standard  set  by  the  ministry 
of  education.  In  private  schools  it  is  determined  by  the  organizers, 
but  must  be  reported.  Fees  are  charged  at  a  monthly  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding the  following  schedule:  Lower  primary,. 30  cents  (Chinese 
currency) ;  higher  primary  and  elementary  industrial,  60  cents;  mid- 
dle schools,  one  to  two  dollars;  higher  industrial,  80  cents  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half;  professional  schools,  two  dollars  to  two  and  a  half;  uni- 
versit}^  three  dollars;  normal  and  higher  normal,  tuition  free  and 
casli  allowances  made  to  students. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms :  August  1  to  December 
31,  January  1  to  March  31,  April  1  to  July  31 ;  summer  vacation  is 
from  30  to  50  days  in  July  and  August.  Schools  are  closed  on  Sun- 
days and  on,  memorial  days  such  as  the  anniversary  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Bepublic,  October  10,  and  tlie  birthday  of  Confucius; 
oi>  these  days  special  exercises  are  held. 

^fission  schools  generally  observe  a  two-semester  year,  September 
to  January  both  inclusive,  and  February  to  June.  Several  also 
conduct  summer  schools  in  July  or  August. 

Tuition  fees  in  mission  schools  vary  from  nothing  to  a  substantial 
figure  in  the  best  established  institutions.  As  a  rule  the  fees  are 
small  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  these  are  often  maintained  chiefly 
for  children  of  church  members ;  in  secondary  schools  the  rates  rise 
and  in  some  of  the  mission  colleges  such  as  St  John  at  Shanghai, 
Yali  at  Changsha  and  Canton  Christian.  College  no  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  more  than  filling  all  available  space  at  a  tuition  rela- 
tively much  higher  than  is  common  in  America.  At  Canton  Christian 
College,  for  instance,  the  annual  tuition  is  15  to  25  times  the  cost 
of  table  board  for  one  month,  whereas  in  an  American  college  with 
a  tuition  of  say  $150  for  the  year,  table  board  would  ordinkrily  not 
necessarily  exceed  $30  to  $50  per  month,  a  ratio  of  only  one-fifth  or 
or^f.  third-  Of  course  in  institutions  where  these  higher  fees  prevail, 
numerous  scholarships  are  required  to  provide  for  the  poor  but 
worthy  student 
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DEGREES. 

Wlien  in  1905  the  ancient  sj^stem  of  literary  examinations  was 
abolished,  the. old  style  Chinese  degrees  naturally  ceased  also.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  grant  official  degrees  to  graduates  of  Govern- 
ment colleges  and  to  students  returning  from  abroad  upon  their 
passing  special  examinations.  This  was  abandoned  in  1911  when 
a  new  civil  service  was  inaugurated  entirely  separate  from  the 
educational  system.  Graduation  from  a  college  itself  now  confers 
a  degree,  which,  however,  is  purely  academic  and  carries  no  privilege 
of  official  preferment  Graduates  of  college  or  university  receive 
the  degree  of  "  Chin  Shih ; "  graduates  of  a  high  school  and  others 
of  equal  rank  receive  a  "Kung  Shen;"  while  giaduates  of  a  higher 
primary  or  lower  industrial  school  receive  a  "  Sheng  Yuan. " 

American  mission  colleges  grant  the  B.  A.  degree  under  super- 
vision of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the  home 
board  of  trustees  may  be  organized.  St.  John's  College  at  Shanghai, 
for  instance,  is  subject  to  the  final  educational  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  while  Nanking  Univei-sity  and  Canton,  .Christian 
College  are  under  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  their  diplomas  are  granted  under  the  Beg^i^ts?  super- 
vision and  seal. 

STUDENTS  ABROAD. 

An  important  phase  of  modern  educational  developqieirt  in  Chiua 
is  that  connected  with  the  going  abroad  to  study  of  a  lapge  number.^^f 
young  men  and  women.  The  earliest  of  these  went  to  An>erica  and 
England  in  the  seventies,  but  the  most  marked  exodus  was  that  to 
Japan  after  1905. 

Many  of  these  students  returning  from  Japan  became  strenuous 
agitators  for  reforms,  often  with  no  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
that  could  only  gi^adually  be  overcome,  and  the  Chinese  Government 
at  one  time  imposed  restrictions  on  this  exodus  to  Japan.  In  more  re- 
cent years  the  numbers  have  been  smaller  from  an  entirely  different 
cause.  Owing  to  various  actions  and  demands  of  Japan  the  patri- 
otic spirit  of  the  Chinese  students  has  been  now  and  again  aroused 
and  forthwith  expressed  by  a  protest  in  the  form  of  a  boycott  of 
Japanese  institutions.  The  most  recent  of  these  was  in  the  spring  of 
1918  when  practically  every  Chinese  student  in  Japan  either  returned 
home  or  at  least  ceased  to  attend  school.  The  second  predominant 
factor  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  "  indemnity  scholar- 
ships" for  study  in  America  and  the  development  of  Tsing  Hua  Col- 
lege near  Peking  for  the  preliminary  training  of  those  who  svfPyto 
enter  on  such  scholarships.  According  to  the  original  plan  50  stu- 
lents  are  to  be  sent  each  year  to  the  United  States  on  indemnitv 
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-eholarsliip^  beginning  with  1909.  At  fii'st  these  were  .^ent  directly 
fi-oni  various  schools,  chiefly  the  mission  colleges,  throughout  China, 
after  pa.ssing  competitive  examinations  in  Peking;  then  in  1911  the 
Middle  School  at  T«;ing  Hua  was  established  and  now  only  candi- 
tlates  who  fir>t  pass  through  this  school  are  sent  to  the  United 
States  on  indemnity  scholarships.  Others  have  been  sent  on  schol- 
jir^^hip-;  from  the  provincial  governments,  especially  since  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  Kepublic.  Tsing  Hua  is  now  aiming  to  develop  a 
collegiate  department  of  its  own  so  that  hereafter  most  of  the  indem- 
nity scholars  coming  to  America  will  come  for  graduate  work  only. 
While  we  believe  that  manv  of  those  who  have  come  thus  far  have 
come  at  too  early  a  stage,  there  will  not  be  a  true  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  foundation  in  f)romoting  the  mutual  relations  of 
China  and  America  if  this  development  of  higher  work  at  Tsing 
Hua  prevents  an  adequate  number  of  qualified  students  from  actually 
reaching  America:  for  only  by  their  bringing  to  Americans  through 
personal  contact  in  the  United  States  an  appreciation  of  Chinese 
eharacteristic>?  and  taking  back  to  China  the  best  that  our  civilization 
in  all  its  phases  has  to  offer  them  can  the  two  peoples  be  brought 
effectively  ftigether.  which  is  the  real  purpose  underlying  the  return 
of  the  indehinity  fund. 

In  1917  Tsing  Hua  College  had  aii  enrollment  of  624,  all  boarders, 
of  an  average  age  of  ic,  while  the  staff  included  25  Chinese  trained  in 
the  United  States,  and  17  Americans,  as  well  as  19  Chinese  without  a 
fomgn  traini'tlg. 

It  is  reiwiil^^d  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  proposed  to  use 
a  part  of  the  IDOO  indemnity  fund  still  due  to  it  in  the  establishing 
in  Peking  of  a  school  similar  to  Tsing  Hua,  in  which  students  will  be 
prepared  under  a  faculty  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  returned  from 
Japan,  for  further  study  in  Japan ;  and  thus  form  a  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  mutual  understanding. 

Prior  to  1907  students  abroad  were  under  the  care  of  China's 
diplomatic  representatives.  In  1907  a  Chinese  Educational  Mission 
was  organized  to  .-upervise  all  such  students,  especially  those  sent 
under  indemnity  scholarships,  and  in  1913  all  students  supported  by 
the  provincial  governments  also  came  under  this  educational  mis- 
**ion's  general  supervision.  In  1909  there  were  in  Tokyo  1,992  Chi- 
nese Government  students  in  collegiate  schools  and  395  in  military 
schools,  totaling  2.387:  besides  2,500  private  students.  In  1910  5,000 
private  Chinese  students  were  resident  in  Japan,  150  of  them  women. 
The  same  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  some  140  Chinese 
(lovemment  scholarship  students  and  an  equal  number  supported  by 
private  funds:  in  Belgium,  70  Government  students;  in  France,  80; 
in  German V.  00:  in  Austria,  10;  in  Russia,  15.  No  information  as  to 
the  number  of  private  stu<lents  in  these  countries  is  available.    In  the 
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United  States  in  1910  there  were  at  least  600.  For  the  academic  year 
1918-19,  besides  373  "  indemnity  students "  in  this  country,  38  of 
whom  are  women,  there  are  30  students  supported  by  the  Central 
Goveiimient  and  183  supported  by  various  provincial  governments, 
of  whom  8  are  women.  There  are  also  some  764  studying  in  America 
on  their  own  resources  (the  number  of  women  in  this  group  has  not 
been  available) ;  making  a  total  of  1,350,  of  whom  250  are  in  pre- 
paratory school  and  1,100  in  college. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Although  women  had  no  proper  place  in  the  old  educational  s^vs- 
tern  of  China,  almost  immediately  after  the  new  era  dawned  for  meu 
came  that  for  women  also.  Of  course  mission  schools  for  girLs  have 
existed  for  many  years  (since  1844)  but  they  have  never  had  ade- 
quate emphasis,  and  even  to-day  there  are  not  more  than  three  insti- 
tutions in  all  China  where  women  can  get  collegiate  training  of 
proper  grade;  these  are  all  under  American  mission  auspices.  It 
was  50  years  after  the  opening  of  the  jSrst  mission  school  for  girls 
that  the  first  modern  school  for  girls  under  Chinees  auspices  was 
opened  (Shanghai,  1897). 

Prior  to  1907  Government  officials  emphasized  the  importance  of 
educating  women,  and  some  of  the  Provinces  established  gfirls' 
schools,  hut  the  Central  Government  attempted  neither  to  provide 
nor  to  regulate  them.  In  1907,  however,  official  provision  was  made 
not  only  for  primary  schools  for  girls,  but  also  for  noimal  schools, 
and  women  have  been  given  Government  scholarships  for  study 
abroad.  At  the  present  time  there  are  46  such  in  the  United  States, 
and  about  80  others  dependent  on  private  support.^ 

There  are  -to-day  scoi'es  of  girls'  nonnal  schools  of  more  or  less 
excellence,  and  Chinese  opinion  is  rapidly  developing  a 'new  status 
for  the  women  of  Cathay.  Certainly  there  is  no  more  significant 
factor  in  the  renaissance  of  China  than  this;  but  very  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  and  many  first-class  high  schools  and  a  few  first- 
class  colleges  for  women  are  greatly  needed. 

Among  the  higher  educational  institutions  in  Canton,  for  instance, 
which  attempt  to  serve  a  region  of  approximately  30,000,000  popula- 
tion, there  is  no  provision  for  college  work  for  women,  except  at  the 
Canton  Christian  College,  in  connection  with  the  regular  courses  for 
men  also,  and  no  adequate  provision  for  first-class  high  school  educa- 
tion for  girls,  though  at  least  one  of  the  mission  schools  is  aiming  to 
develop  such.    It  is  a  time  for  the  concentration  of  all  forces  whose 

combined  strength  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  opportunity  adequately. 

! -; '  ■  't 

*  Data  as   reported  tbroaph  tbo  Chines«e   Students*   AlUaoce   and   throusrb   the   Educ  i- 
tlonal  Commisslonrr  in  Washington  differ. 


ni.  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AFFECTED  BY  INTERNAL  CON- 
DITION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION. 

A  review  of  China's  internal  condition  and  international  relations 
leads  to  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  types  of  education  most 
urgently  needed. 

The  knowledge,  morality,  comfoit,  and  organization  of  the  Chinese 
people  are  all  below  the  level  that  might  be  maintained.  The  earth 
brings  forth  plentifully,  but  the  homes  of  the  people  are  barren  and 
squalid.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful  career  of  that  great  and  awful 
Manchu  woman,  the  late  Empress  Dowager,  the  place  of  woman  in 
general  is  low,  and  home  life  is  impoverished.  The  ethical  standards 
of  Confucius  are  very  high,  and  in  some  respects  the  morality  of  the 
people  is  greater  than  in  most  other  nations,  but  in  many  respects 
their  ideals  are  very  low.  Modern  science  has  not  sufficient  develop- 
ment to  oflfset  demonism  and  superstition  as  potent  factors  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  China  is  not  yet  able  to  conduct  her  own  educational 
work  successfully  without  at  least  a  measure  of  outside  assistance. 
Her  material  development  is  only  begun,  and  her  moral  development 
isslow.  The  arguments  for  large  educational  effort  derived  from 
tbe^  facts  are  largely  independent  of  the  critical  situation  of  China 
at  the  moment,  except  as  the  factors  mentioned  have  been  in  part 
responsible  for  her  coming  into  that  situation ;  but  these  arguments 
are  greatly  reenfoi'ced  by  the  special  conditions  existing  in  China  at 
this  time  and  affecting  the  whole  international  situation. 

China  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  producing  nations 
of  the  world,  a  vast  market,  a  huge  stabilizing,  peaceful  power  if 
allowed  to  develop  its  great  w^ealth  in  its  own  way.  The  problem  of 
China  is  a  world  problem,  culturally  as  well  as  commercially. 

Western  nations,  having  forced  their  intercourse  on  China,  have 
now  the  responsibility  to  safeguard  her  independence  and  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  Chinese  people  as  well  as  to  look  after  the  develop- 
ment of  trade. 

The  issue  in  the  Orient  is  sharply  drawn:  Independent  national 

development  for  China,  and  continued  progress  of  the  other  free 

Asiastic  States;  or  the  subjection  of  China,  and  the  endangering  of 

all  free  nationality  in  Asia. 

31 
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The  loss  of  free  nationality  in  Asia  would  be  a  calamity  to  man- 
kind.  Howeyer  justly  the  occidental  may-  pride  himself  on  his 
mastery  of  the  art  of  living,  however  truly  he  may  rejoice  in  his 
achievements  throughout  the  whole  reach  of  life,  a  sane  modesty, 
taught  him  by  his  own  science,  should  keep  him  from  regarding 
western  peoples  as  the  whole  race  of  man,  or  from  looking  with 
scorn  upon  entire  divisions  of  the  race,  whom  his  training  has  not 
fitted  him  to  appreciate. 

A  proper  reverence  for  humanity  will  not  allow  him  to  exalt  his 
own  position  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  East,  or  to  attempt  crudely 
to  force  upon  a  whole  continent  external  domination  or  those  forms 
of  civilization  which  are  the  product  in  some  pai-t  of  himself. 

From  the  higher  level  of  human  development  we  may  feel  that 
the  world  is  destined  to  profit  gi'catly  by  events  in  the  Far  Kast  if 
they  result  in  restoring  to  humanity  the  whole  of  Asia,  free  to  join 
in  making  the  history  of  the  next  hundred  years,  free  to  be  itself 
and  to  supplement,  with  all  of  good  there  is  manifest  or  dormant 
in  it,  the  strength  and  goodness  of  the  ^yest. 

The  shortest  ix)ad  to  a  partial  success  in  this  endeavor  to  pnserve 
free  nationality  in  Asia  is  the  development  of  China?k  nurf)Brial 
resources,  which  will  not  only  enrich  China  and  the  worlli,  but  will 
help  to  arouse  the  people  from  their  age-long  sleep,  and  to  create  a 
sense  of  nationhood. 

But  China's  independence  should  concern  her  friends  in  the  W«t 
chiefly  because  such  independence  is  essential  to  something  far  mon 
important :  True  freedom  for  the  Chinese  people.  The  (formant  paffr- 
ers  now  awakening  in  this  race  and  promising  such  a  future  foF-it 
in  the  commercial  and  political  affairs  of  the  world  demand  im- 
peratively that  there  be  set  in  motion,  side  by  side  with  this  material 
transformation,  forces  far  more  subtle  that  shall  bring  about  a  true 
renaissance  of  the  nation  by  influencing  profoundly  the  intellect  and 
the  soul  of  the  race.  Only  so  can  the  Chinese  people  be  speedily  re- 
stored to  the  modem  world. 

It  is  significant  that  the  greatest  physical  achievement  of  the  an- 
cient Chinese,  the  Great  Wall,  which  was  constructed  to  shut  out  for- 
eign intruders,  has  been  broken  down  in  all  essential  respects,  and 
China  is  to-day  fairly  ready  for  foreign  assistance  in  solving  her 
problems,  if  it  be  friendly  and  not  predatory. 

This  nation,  whose  past  achievements  rank  among  the  wonders  of 
history,  this  ancient  and  largest  of  all  the  nations,  lies  helpless  among 
the  powers  of  the  present  day,  surviving  through  the  protection 
arising  from  the  balance  of  competitive  interests  of  the  larger 
powers. 

The  reason  for  this  is  complex,  but  the  solution  is  clear.  The 
'^^troduction  of  foreign  capital,  the  internationalization  of  foreign 
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interests  in  a  cooperative  spirit  with  China,  and  the  supervision  by 
a  league  of  nations  constitute  the  chief  hope  at  present  for  China's 
foreigh  relations  and  even  for  her  internal  development.  The  funda- 
mental element  in  all  this  from  the  Chinese  side  is  more  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people  to  give  the  background  for  progress  and  the 
training  of  native  leaders  upon  whom  nmst  rest  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  in  detail  such  plans  as  may  be  formed  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  present  conditions.  In  order  to  determine  just  what  methods 
should  be  followed,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  most  important 
function  for  foreign  experts  to  fill  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  China.  Their  work  is  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  hence 
it  is  all  important  that  China  seek  and  use  the  assistance  of  such  men, 
although  it  is  also  true  that  her  need  for  such  assistance  will  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  application  o*f  the  remedies  which  they  may  suggest 
after  a  study  of  the  field  will  still  depend  upon  native  talent. 

It  is  just  here  that  one  of  the  functions  of  our  mission  colleges 
in  China  comes  in — to  train  these  leaders  in  situ,  without  loss  of 
connection  with  China;  for  tliey  need  to  know  China  as  well  as 
western  science  and  institutions  and  methods.  They  need  to  be 
qualified  and  unselfish,  then  the  five  points  of  the  compass  assumed 
by  the  Chinese  may  be  rightly  adopted — for  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  west  will  then  be  centered  around  the  common  pole  of  service 
to  China,  and  from  tlie  Provinces  to  Peking  and  from  Peking  to  the 
most  distant  Provinces  the  people  will  be  united  in  an  efficient, 
peaceful,  and  helpful  State. 

Because  of  the  indemnities  imposed  on  China  from  time  to  time 
as  a  result  of  the  character  of  her  reactions  when  foreign  inter- 
course was  forced  upon  her,  and  because  of  the  consequent  control  of 
her  customs  revenue  and  of  her  salt  tax,  the  returns  from  which 
are  pledged  for  the  discharge  of  these  indemnities  and  for  the 
i*epayment  of  foreign  loans,  China  is  not  really  independent  but  is 
subject  to  a  measure  of  foreign  control.  The  extraterritorial  super- 
vision of  foreigners  resident  in  China  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments instead  of  by  the  Chinese  administration,  which  is  not  yet 
wortliy  of  tliat  confidence,  and  the  condition  under  which  railway 
concessions  have  been  granted  to  foreign  capitalists  are  two  other 
aspects  of  China's  international  dependence. 

The  great  need  is  for  sucli  a  revision  of  these  relations  as  to  provide 
for  cooperation  rather  than  competition  in  such  control.  The  open- 
door  policy  needs  to  be  lived  up  to  by  all  concerned.  The  map 
should  be  cleared  of  the  present  railway  proposals  which  have  often 
been  obtained  witliout  due  regard  for  the  real  industrial  develop- 
ment of  China  and  they  should  be  replaced  by  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  railways  for  the  whole  country,  determined  purely  from 
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economic  and  engineering  cont^iclerations  and  financed  and  developed 
under  joint  international  auspices  in  close  cooperation  between  the 
powers,  including  China  herself,  to  whom  after  a  period  the  roads 
should  revert  under  proper  condition. 

The  five  urgent  needs  are:  Q3operatlon  (international  and  inter- 
nal), capital,  organization,  native  leaders,  and  regeneration  of  the 
people. 

To  all  of  these,  but  especially  the  last  three,  the  development  of 
education  is  fundamental. 

Certain  types  of  education  demand  special  attention  if  China  is 
to  be  prepared  adequately  to  meet  even  her  inunediate  needs.  These 
are  the  departments  of  engineering,  agriculture,  and  medicine. 

ENGINEERING. 

The  ever-increasing  outside  demand  for  China's  products  makes 
it  imperative  that  she  be  integrated  industrially  as  well  as  politically, 
for  only  by  resp(»iding  adequately  to  this  call  of  the  time  for  in- 
dustrial development  can  she  retain  even  that  measure  of  national 
independence  which  she  still  possesses  and  lay  the  fonndaticm  for 
ultimate  complete  independence. 

Of  primary  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  more  adequate  de- 
velopment of  better  means  of  communication,  railways,  trolley  lines, 
automobile  roads,  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  etc. 

This  development  of  communications  is  not  only  fundamental  to 
other  industrial  development  but  is  of  special  urgency  in  China  in 
order  to  permit  the  more  rapid  and  adequate  movement  of  food  sup- 
plies, and  so  alleviate  the  famine  conditions  frequently  arising  as  a 
result  of  floods.  Furthermore,  the  development  of  the  lines  of  easier 
transport  of  both  goods  and  people  will  serve  to  unify  the  peoples 
and  bind  them  together,  whereas  now  it  is  exceedingly  diiRcult  for  a 
sense  of  nationhood  to  be  developed  among  a  people  so  widely  sep- 
arated by  rivers,  mountains,  and  dialects,  with  no  trunk  lines  comiect- 
ing  the  north  with  the  south  or  the  east  with  the  west.  The  existing 
railways  are  practically  confined  to  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  the  total  in  the  whole  country  is  a  little  over  6,000  miles, 
whereas  we  are  finding  our  260,000  miles  inadequate  for  a  country  of 
the  same  size. 

It  is  essential  that  within  China's  own  borders  adequately  equipped 
schools  should  be  established  in  which  the  Chinese  may  be  taught  the 
arts  and  sciences  necessarj'  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
such  utilities. 

Fundamental  to  railway  and  other  industrial  development  is  tho 

exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  China,  especially  that  in  coal, 

il,  and  iron,  as  well  as  the  oi'e  deposits  of  other  metals.    Many  "  big 
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statements ''  have  been  made  as  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  China,  but 
although  several  very  general  and  inadequate  observations  have  been 
published  by  foreign  travelers  qualified  to  judge,  the  fact  is  that 
this  class  of  natural  wealth  in  China  has  not  been  really  surveyed.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  whatever  explorations  may  have  been  made,  as 
undoubtedly  several  have  been,  under  private  foreign  auspices  and 
for  private  information,  they  have  not  come  to  public  knowledge. 
There  has  been  as  yet  no  geological  survey  of  Chinese  dominions, 
and  the  Chinese  themselves  haVe  never  developed  the  art  of  mining 
to  any  great  degree.  There  is  urgent  need  of  scientific  investigation 
under  China's  own  auspices  of  both  the  general  geological  structure 
and  the  specific  commercial  values.  This  indicates  another  class  of 
education  which  is  greatly  needed  by  the  Chinese.  The  actual  recon- 
naissance  woidd  in  great  part  furnish  the  means  of  such  training  in 
a  working  form.  The  intellectual  processes  which  would  be  de- 
veloped in  this  work  are  precisely  those  which  tlie  youth  of  China 
especially  need  as  a  corrective  of  the  traditional  neglect  of  the  in- 
ductive method;  and  the  intellectual  and  even  ethical  results  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  natural  resources  of  their  land,  even 
though  inspired  primarily  by  economic  considerations,  would,  if  car- 
ried out  on  broad  and  sound  lines,  be  greater  even  than  the  industrial 
and  commercial  results. 

Some  attempt  to  meet  the  need  of  education  in  the  various  lines 
of  engineering  is  being  made  at  Peiyang  University,  the  Government 
university  at  Peking,  the  Mining  and  Engineering  College  main- 
tained in  connection  with  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway  at  Tangshan 
tliree  hours  east  of  Tientsin,  at  the  Government  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Shanghai,  and  in  a  less  substantial  way  at  Taiyuan  in 
Shansi  and  at  Chengtu  in  Szechwan.  There  is  also  the  engineering 
department  of  Hongkong  University,  which,  however,  is  strictly 
speaking  not  in  China  and  can  never  affect  the  same  result  as  an  in- 
stitution on  Chinese  soil  and  under  Chinese  controL  None  of  these 
institutions  are  really  adequately  equipped  or  manned  in  comparison 
with  the  need  for  high-grade  engineering  education,  nor  are  any 
of  the  mission  colleges  prepared  as  yet  to  render  any  adequate  serv- 
ice in  this  connection. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  fundamental  industry  in  China  is  agriculture,  some  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  population  being  thus  employed ;  and  liecause  the  more 
complicated  industries  based  on  the  mineral  resources  are  so  largely 
undeveloped  and  w^ill  be  slower  in  their  more  adequate  improvement, 
tlie  i-esources  of  the  soil  are  of  special  and  more  immediate  im- 
portance.   Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for  industrial  improve- 
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ment  in  China  lies  in  this  department.  The  methods  and  the  very 
implements  are  said  to  be  the  same  to-day  as  in  2700  B.  C.  The 
Chinese  agriculturist  is  an  expert  intensive  gardener,  but  knows 
little  of  extensive  farming  or  of  the  improvement  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals by  selection  and  breeding.  Moreover,  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion could  be  greatly  increased.  The  use  of  the  grass  lands  for  cattle 
raising  and  the  development  of  dairy  products  as  well  as  a  meat 
supply  offer  a  tremendous  opportunity. 

With  proper  organization  and  administration  along  these  lines  of 
education  and  the  development  of  communications,  the  land  could 
readily  support  not  only  the  present  population  with  a  greater  mar- 
gin of  livelihood  but  would  even  produce  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs for  export  in  much  greater  quantities  than  to-day. 

The  afforestation  of  China's  hillsides  is  imperative;  for  at  least 
one-sixth  of  the  area  of  China  proper  that  is  the  only  hope.  Be- 
sides the  need  for  fuel  and  for  building  timber,  there  is  the  urgent 
matter  of  flood  prevention  by  control  of  rainfall  and  run-off  over 
these  hilly  and  mountainous  regions.  TVTiile  a  forestry  adviser  (an 
American)  is  employed  by  the  Central  Government,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  his  advice  is  adequately  followed  or  whether  he  is 
given  any  opportunity  to  effect  the  sorely  needed  improvement. 

Finally  there  is  the  great  problem  of  conquering  the  desert  lands. 
Perhaps  a  twentieth  of  China  proper  is  so  arid  and  sandy  as  to 
be  put  in  the  desert  class,  and  there  are  besides  the  extensive  deserts 
in  the  dependencies  of  Mongolia  and  Chinese  Turkestan.  In  view  of 
the  need  to  overcome  the  great  deserts  of  America,  Australia,  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  these  in  Asia,  this  problem  of  developing  plants 
and  methods  that  will  aid  in  creeping  out  step  by  step  upon  the 
desert  instead  of  allowing  the  desert  to  advance  upon  the  present 
habitable  areas  is  of  great  importance  to  mankind.  To  its  solution 
the  Chinese,  if  trained  in  scientific  lines  and  imbued  with  the  scien- 
tific spirit,  will  be  no  mean  contributors. 

All  these  considerations  emphasize  the  need  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  China  not  only  for  China's  benefit  but  also  for  that  of  the 
world  at  large. 

The  Central  Government  has  undertaken  the  development  of 
a  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  Peking,  and  a  few  of  the 
Provinces  have  local  experiment  stations  with  some  attempt  at.  in- 
struction. In  two  Provinces,  Shantung  and  Szechwan,  a  large  num- 
ber of  so-called  agricultural  schools  are  reported  in  the  Educational 
Directory  of  1918,  no  less  than  67  and  17,  respectively;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  these  as  well  as  the  other  8  Government  agricul- 
tural schools  reported  for  other  Provinces  are  of  inadequate  grade 
and  attainment.  The  institutions  under  missionary  auspices  which 
ead  in  this  work  are  the  Nanking  University  arid  Canton  Christian 
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College,  where  courses  of  collegiate  grade  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical are  offered  in  the  various  phases  of  agricultural  education. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  how  popular  these  courses  are.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  opportunity  for  effective  service  in  this  department 
except  that  imposed  by  lack  of  funds. 

MEDICINE. 

Disease  is  rife  throughout  China  and  the  death  rate  is  probably 
higher  than  in  any  other  country.  The  mental  power  and  economic 
efficiency  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  thereby  greatly  lessened.  The 
predominant  diseases  are  tuberculosis,  hookworm,  and  syphilis,  while 
cholera  and  bubonic  plague  rage  at  times,  the  latter  especially  in  the 
south.  Famine  is  frequent  in  both  north  and  south  owing  to  devas- 
tation by  floods  or  destruction  by  drought. 

Unhygienic  conditions  are  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that  un- 
cooked food  is  rarely  eaten  and  the  customary  drink  is  weak  tea  made 
with  boiling  water.  A  public  health  service  is  almost  unknown  and 
therefore  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  and  leprosy  go  practically  un- 
checked. The  outbreak  and  spread  of  bubonic  plague  in  1910-11, 
however,  aroused  the  Government,  and  some  measure  of  a  preventive 
service  has  been  established.  The  autopsies  pennitted  during  this 
epidemic  led  to  the  official  authorization  for  autopsies  and  dissection 
throughout  China  beginning  November,  1913 ;  but  full  advantage  of 
this  new  and  important  privilege  can  only  be  had  gradually. 

From  very  ancient  times  China  has  had  her  own  practitioners  of 
the  healing  art,  and  there  is  quite  a  volume  of  Chinese  materia 
medica.  Quinine,  for  instance,  is  well  known  and  widely  used,  and  in- 
oculation for  smallpox  has  long  been  practiced.  Tliere  is  a  very 
thriving  business  to-day  in  patent  medicines,  among  which,  unfortu- 
nately, certain  foreign  concoctions  predominate;  and  through  some, 
sent  in  largely  from  Japan,  the  morphia  habit  is  all  too  readily  as- 
suming the  role  formerly  played  by  opium.  There  is  no  legal  control 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  China.  The  Chinese  old-style  practi- 
tioner has  no  knowledge  of  surgery. 

Private  practitioners  of  western  methods  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  treaty  ports;  among  them  are  a  few  Americans  or 
Europeans  but  more  Japanese,  mostly  of  inferior  training.  There 
are  perhaps  60  or  70  Chinese  modem  physicians  educated  in  Europe 
or  America,  but  most  of  these  work  in  hospitals  or  medical  schools, 
not  as  practitioners.  There  are  a  few  graduates  from  missionary 
medical  schools  who  are  now  practicing,  but  there  have  been  to  date 
probably  less  than  160  such  graduates  and  many  of  them  are  working 
in  mission  hospitals  or  medical  schools.  On  the  whole,  then,  out- 
side the  mission  hospitals  and  outside  the  treaty  ports  there  are  very 
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few  practitioners  in  China  who  have  had  any  training  in  western 
medicine  and  almost  none  who  have  been  adequately  trained. 

The  first  hospital  in  China  was  established  in  Canton  under  Ameri- 
can missionary  auspices  in  1835.  The  fii'st  Government  hospital  was 
inaugurated  at  Tientsin  as  late  as  1901  under  army  auspices.  The 
only  hospital  for  the  insane  in  all  Cliina  is  also  in  Canton  and  main- 
tained by  American  missionaries.  Although  medical  instruction  be- 
gan decades  ago  in  an  informal  and  inadequate  way  in  connection 
with  the  mission  hospitals,  medical  schools  even  under  missionary 
auspi^s  are  of  only  recent  development,  mostly  since  1908. 

A  dozen  medical  schools  under  Protestant  missions,  with  a  total 
foreign  staff  of  80  and  a  modem-trained  Chinese  staff  of  30,  look 
after  some  600  students,  of  whom  less  than  a  hundred  are  women. 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  medical  and  also  educational  work  in  China  un- 
der Protestant  missionary  auspices  is  conducted  by  Americans. 
Some  250  American  physicians  luxd  90  nurses,  aided  by  20  Chinese 
physicians  (modern  trained)  and  400  assistants  and  600  nurses,  attend 
annually  some  2,300,000  patients.  The  value *of  this  medical  work  in 
removing  prejudice  can  not  be  overstated,  not  to  speak  of  its  real 
humanitarian  value  as  such,  which  appeals  to  the  Chinese  suffi- 
ciently to  draw  contributions  of  some  $500,000  Chinese  currency  an- 
nually for  the  support  of  medical  work  under  American  auspicei^ 
The  chief  centers  for  this  hospital  and  educatioiml  work  are  Mukden, 
Peking,  Tsinan,  Chengtu,  Hankow,  Changsha,  Nanking,  Hangchow, 
Shanghai,  Foochow,  and  Canton.  The  foreign  staff  of  a  missionary 
medical  school  ranges  from  4  to  11,  the  investment  in  plant  from 
10,000  to  $210,000  each,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000.  The  number  of  graduates  is  small,  totaling  to 
date  about  160 ;  tuition  is  low,  $100  Chinese  currency,  or  less. 

The  Central  Government  maintains  two  medical  schools,  one  in 
Peking  and  one  in  Tientsin  in  connection  with  the  army.  Pro- 
vincial medical  schooLs  have  been  attempted  at  Tientsin,  Wuchang, 
Nanchang,  Soochow,  and  Canton,  perhaps  elsewhere  also,  but  except 
at  Tientsin  they  have  not  amounted  to  muck  Except  the  Peiyang 
Medical  School  at  Tientsin  they  are  largely  under  Japanese  influ- 
ence. This  Peiyang  Medical  School,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Peiyand  Militarj^  Medical  College  also  at  Tientsin,  gives 
probably  the  best  medical  instruction  of  any  Government  institution. 
It  is  the  outgix)wth  of  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Kenneth  McKenzie,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  whose  skill  attracted  the  attention  of 
Li  Hung  Chang  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  Chihli.  It  is  now  officially 
recognized  and  supported  as  a  Government  institution.  Recently  it 
has  had  on  its  staff  three  French  professors,  supplied  by  the  French 
Government.    All  instruction  is  in  English. 
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In  November,  1912,  the  ministry  of  education  issued  outlines  and 
regulations  for  ^^  special  medical  colleges.''  These  are  meant  to  cor- 
respond to  tlie  schools  in  Japan  similarly  designated ;  a  four-years' 
course,  for  which  the  curricula  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  though  the  school  may  be  developed  under  private 
auspices.  Such  are  being  conducted  at  Nanchang,  Wuchang  and 
Canton  where  there  are  two,  although  one  of  them  is  largely  inspired 
by  and  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  two  American  physicians. 

The  total  enrollment  in  these  Government  and  special  medical 
schools  is  about  700.  All  of  them  lack  access  to  satisfactory  hos- 
pitals for  clinical  instruction. 

There  could  be  no  greater  force  for  the  regeneration  of  China 
than  an  adequate  corps  of  well-trained  Chinese  women  physicians 
inspired  with  high  ideals  of  character  and  service.  Yet  there  are 
but  three  institutions  under  missionary  auspices,  and  but  one  under 
Chinese  auspices  where  any  attempt  is  made  to  provide  women  with 
medical  education,  and  all  of  these  are  small,  poorly  equipped,  under- 
staffed and  ill-prepared  to  train  competent  physicians.  Of  course, 
the  girls  of  China  lack  as  yet  adequate  preliminary  education,  but 
this  condition  is  improving.  There  is  of  course  great  need  for  high 
grade  nurses  as  well  as  physicians.  Even  from  the  existing  schools, 
the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  1900,  there  are  but  a  hundred 
graduates  all  told,  and  most  of  them  could  not  rank  as  independent 
practitioners. 

Besides  the  missionary  medical  schools  there  are  a  few  schools 
under  foreign  semigovernment  auspices,  inspired  probably  by 
motives  of  political  policy.  At  Mukden,  the  Japanese  have  inau- 
gurated a  promising  school  with  a  staff  of  20.  At  Tsingtau  and  at 
Shanghai,  the  Germans  had  begun  the  preliminary  stages  of  modem 
medical  schools  when  tlie  war  stopped  their  progress.  At  Canton 
the  French  conduct  a  hospital  and  medical  school,  with  three  physi- 
cians detached  from  the  French  Army ;  but  it  is  entirely  inadequate 
as  a  teaching  institution. 

No  medical  school  in  China  is  adequately  equipped  and  none  is 
adequately  manned,  though  some  include  on  their  staff  most  excel- 
lent men  who  aim  at  high  standards  and  are  following  sound  policies. 
The  whole  aspect  of  this  problem  has  been  modified  within  the  last 
few  years  by  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  the  China  Medical  Board 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  have  stimulated  real  progress  by 
giving  aid  under  proper  conditions  to  a  number  of  hospitals  through- 
out the  country,  by  affording  opportunities  for  further  training  and 
research  to  a  number  of  missionary  physicians  when  on  furlough  and 
to  a  number  of  Chinese  graduates  in  modern  medicine,  by  assisting 
in  the  development  of  more  adequate  premedical  courses  at  Chang- 
sha,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow  in  connection  with  existing  institutions, 
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by  strengthening  greatly  the  medical  school  of  Shangtung  Christian 
University  where  the  medium  of  instruction  is  Mandarin,  and  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  Union  Medical  College  at  Peking,  where  the 
medium  of  instruction  is  English.  In  connection  with  this  last  insti- 
tution a  premedical  faculty  has  also  been  provided,  and  for  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  schools  very  extensive  buildings  are  now  in  course 
of  construction  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars  gold. 

A  large  medical  faculty  is  being  provided  and  their  work  will 
without  doubt  greatly  affect  medi(^al  standards  throughout  the  land 
in  due  course.  But  in  view  of  the  great  need  for  adequately  maimed 
hospitals  all  over  the  land,  and  for  qualified  private  practitioners, 
only  the  surface  of  the  problem  has  been  touched. 

The  China  Medical  Board  proposes  in  due  time  to  establish  a  simi- 
lar plant  and  staff  at  Shanghai.  South  China,  properly  speaking, 
is  still  neglected,  although  the  region  of  Canton  is  especially  rich  in 
clinical  material  of  all  sorts,  particularly  of  certain  tropical  dis- 
eases. The  medical  school  of  Hongkong  University  which  is  not  on 
Chinese  soil,  charges  very  high  fees  and  does  not  have  a  whole-time 
faculty,  but  is  manned  almost  entirely  by  physicians  whose  chief  con- 
cern is  their  private  practice.  These  reasons,  especially  in  view  of 
the  natural  attitude  of  the  Cantonese  toward  an  institution  wholly 
under  British,  control  and  on  British  soU,  make  it  extremely  desirable 
to  develop  in  Canton  a  medical  school  of  the  highest  grade  under 
joint  missionary  and  Chinese  auspices.  The  time  is  ripe,  if  only  ade- 
quate funds  are  made  available.  No  greater  opportunity  for  effective 
philanthropic  investment  can  be  found  in  China  than  now  offers  in 
connection  with  medical  work  at  Canton  where  90  years  ago  such 
work  entered  China,  and  yet  where  existing  institutions  to-day  are 
not  adequate  to  the  situation. 


IV.  CAUSES  OF  BACKWARDNESS. 

The  fundamental  element  in  the  three  types  of  education  just  dis- 
cussed is,  of  course,  natural  science  in  its  many  branches,  and  this 
involves  the  realm  of  ideas  most  in  contrast  with  the  content  of 
Chinese  education  of  the  old  type.  But  even  more  fundamental  than 
the  difference  in  content  is  the  difference  in  method  and  attitude,  for 
it  is  here  that  the  major  causes  of  China's  backwardness  in  science 
are  discovered. 

ABSENCE  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD, 

"  Method ''  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modem  science, 
or  more  specifically  "  inductive  method."  This  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely lacking  among  the  Chinese,  whose  philosophers  have  pre- 
ferred a  priori  deduction,  and  given  greater  weight  to  analogy. 

Western  teachei-s  of  Chinese  students  are  constantly  impressed 
with  their  readiness  to  argue  by  illustration  and  to  accept  a  single 
illustration  as  proof;  not  that  they  consider  that  a  single  exception 
to  a  rule  invalidates  its  generality,  but  that  from  a  single  case  a 
general  law  can  be  deduced.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
i*eply  which  was  made  by  a  college  freshman  in  his  geometry  ex- 
amination to  the  question :  "What  is  a  locus?"  the  class  having  spent 
a  due  proportion  of  the  term  on  loci  problems.  He  was  by  no  means 
an  unskillful  logician  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  though  he 
may  have  lacked  geometrical  perception,  when  he  answered  "A 
locus  is  a  straight  line  all  the  points  of  which  are  equally  distant 
from  the  two  sides."  For  he  was  simply  attempting  to  put  in  gen- 
eralized form  the  first  case  of  a  locus  which  the  class  had  studied, 
viz,  that  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  a  straight  line  is  the  locus 
of  all  points  (in  the  plane  of  the  two  lines)  equally  distant  from 
the  extremities  of  that  line. 

The  method  of  the  Chinese  philosophers  was  a  priori,  and  it 
^-eems  that  they  adopted  this  course,  not  through  ignorance  of  the 
experimental  method,  but  from  choice.  The  maxim  of  Confucius 
that  "  knowledge  comes  from  the  study  of  things  "  could  not  be  more 
out  of  place  than  it  is  in  his  pages.  The  Chinese  .claim  that  their 
sage  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  experimental  study  of  nature,  but  that 
it  was  lost :  and  thus  they  explain  the  backwardness  of  their  country 
in  experimental  sciences. 
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Practical  as  the  Chinese  confessedly  are,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  in  the  study  of  nature  their  philosophers  have  made  practi- 
cally no  use  of  the  inductive  method,  though  it  appears  that  soirto 
of  them  at  least  had  glimpses  of  its  virtue  as  early  as  500  years 
before  Bacon.  In  the  writings  of  the  brothers  Cheng  there  is  the 
following  question  and  answer: 

One  asked  whether,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sai*y  to  investigate  each  particular  object ;  or  may  not  some  one  thing 
be  seized  upon  from  which  the  knbwledge  of  many  things  may  be 
derived. 

The  master  replied :  ^^  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  nature  is  not 
so  easily  acquii*ed.  You  must  examine  one  thing  to-day  and  an- 
other thing  to-morrow,  and  when  you  have  accumulated  a  store  of 
facts  your  knowledge  will  burst  its  shell  and  come  forth  into  fuller 
light,  connecting  all  the  particulai*s  by  general  laws.'' 

We  say  they  had  glimpses  of  the  virtue  of  the  inductive  method, 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  asserted  that  a  philosopher  really  apprecnated 
a  method  which  neither  he  nor  his  disciples  practiced  but  merely 
spoke  of  once.  Contrast  with  the  quotation  just  given  this  saying 
of  Chang,  the  second  of  the  five  great  thinkers  of  the  Sung  dynasty : 

"To  know  nature,  you  must  first  know  Heaven.  If  you  have 
pushed  your  science  so  far  as  to  know  Heaven,  then  you  are  at  the 
source  of  all  things.  Knowing  their  evolution  you  can  tell  what 
ought  to  be,  and  what  ought  not  to  be,  without  waiting  for  anyone 
to  inform  you." 

Between  these  two  dicta  we  see  the  parting  of  the  ways — one  lead- 
ing only  to  a  maze  of  hazy  unverified  and  unverifiable  speculations, 
the  other  destined  to  bring  any  philosopher  who  followed  it  into 
the  presence  of  valid  generalizations  based  on  observation;  and  we 
see  the  sages  of  Cliina  choosing  the  wrong  pathway,  vainly  seeking 
a  short  cut  to  universal  knowledge  by  following  what  they  con- 
sidered by  the  light  of  inner  reasoning  to  be  the  order  of  nature, 
instead  of  laboriously  studying  one  thing  at  a  time  in  order  to 
connect "  all  the  particulai-s  by  general  laws."  Had  her  early  thinkers 
taken  the  suggestion  of  the  Chengs  as  their  guiding  stai%  China 
might  to-day  be  the  dean,  instead  of  the  most  backward  pupil  in 
the  school  of  science. 

SPIRIT  OF  INACCURACY. 

A  spirit  of  inaccuracy  or  of  indefiniteness,  of  being  satisfied  with 
very  approximate  statements,  as  well  as  with  assumptions  instead  of 
proofs  and  of  generalizing  from  a  single  case,  is  most  prevalent  and 
will  only  be  dispelled  by  the  spread  of  modern  education.  There  is 
—  more  vexing  factor  in  the  life  of  a  foreigner  in  China  than  the 
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utter  lack  of  accuracy  amoBg  the  Chinese  In  most  matters  involying 
numerical  relations.  The  ordinary  troubles  that  one  has  with  careless 
and  even  dishonest  workmen  and  contractors  are  enhanced  manjfold 
by  reason  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  various  measures  used  for 
different  purposes  though  called  by  the  same  name.  The  history  of 
the  method  by  which  the  units  were  adopted  and  fixed  is  lost  in  an« 
tiquity,  and  the  variations  in  the  measures  now  used  destroy  any 
claim  that  there  ever  was  among  them  a  true  standard  such  as  those 
recognized  and  employed  by  western  peoples  to-day.  For  instance, 
the  chih  or  unit  of  length  differs  according  to  the  province  and  the 
prefecture,  tlie  city  and. the  ward,  the  craft  and  the  usage.  There  are 
over  100  different  values  of  the  chih  actually  in  use^  Some  of  these 
are  doubtless  derived  from  ancient  c^cial  chih,  but  the  majority  seem 
ratiier  to  be  due  to  caprice  of  cusUmi.  The  variations  are  by  no 
means  small,  the  extreme  values  differing  on  the  average  by  more 
than  6  inches  in  a  unit  of  approximately  14  inches.  In  some  places 
the  carpenter's  foot  rule  is  11.14  inches  long,  whereas  the  mason^s 
rule  is  as  short  as  lO.d  inches,  so  that  in  a  building  100  feet  long,  if 
this  difference  were  not  realized  by  the  architect,  and  he  furnished 
the  same  specifications  in  Chinese. measure  to  masons  and  carpenters^ 
the  frame  of  the  house  would  overhang  the  stone  foundations  by  2 
feet.  In  mo6>t  cloth  shops  there  is  one  measuring  rod  to  u*se  in  buy- 
ing and  another  to  use  in  selling;  and  it  does  not  take  a  Solon  to  teU 
which  is  the  slM>rter.  The  maker  of  measuring  sticks  or  of  balance 
rods  keeps  a  stock  of  ungraduated  blanks  and  will  insert  the  brass 
points  to  suit  the  wishes  of  his  customer.  Nearly  every  householder 
has  his  own  set  for  checking  again  against  those  of  itinerant  vendors 
of  dry  goods  and  foodstuffs. 

The  distance  between  two  points  A  and  B,  according  to  Chinese 
representation,  depends  not  merely  on  the  geometrical  factor,  but  on 
others  that  determine  the  relative  facility  of  travel  between  these 
points.  It  is  farther  from  A  to  B  than  from  B  to  A  if  B  is  up* 
stream  from  A  on  a  river,  or  at  a  greater  elevation  on  a  hill  road. 
It  is  farther  between  A  and  B  at  night  or  when  raining  than  it  is  by 
day  or  when  clear.  While,  of  course,  the  practical  philosophy  of 
this  way  of  regarding  distance  is  evident,  it  still  is  true  that  such 
failure  to  separate  these  factors  from  the  geometrical  factor  in  the 
form  of  statement  operates  to  retard  appreciation  of  accurate  state- 
ment and  accurate  tliinking. 

Paper  may  be  sold  by  the  hundred  sheets;  and  yet  by  a  desire  to 
keep  the  stated  cost  per  hundred  uniform  in  spite  of  variations  in 
quality,  the  dealer  will  ^calP'  a  less  number  of  sheets  a  hundred 
sheets,  so  that  when  I  requested  my  senant  to  buy  a  hundred  sheets 
of  a  certain  paper  he  returned  with  80  and  insisted  that  ^in  that 
kind  of  paper  a  hundred  sheets  are  only  80.'' 
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The  traditional  unscientific  and  unquantitative  attitude  toward 
business  was  well  illustrated  in  the  founding  of  the  Hanyang  Iron 
Works,  for  Chang  Chih-tung  when  he  ordered  from  abroad  the 
inachinery  for  China's  first  modem  iron  works,  not  only  did  not  know 
where  he  was  going  to  locate  the  plant,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
type  of  ore  it  would  have  to  handle,  for  no  ore  had  been  discovered. 
When  he  ordered  the  machinery  he  was  stationed  in  Canton,  and 
when  it  reached  China  he  had  been  transferred  to  Wuchang,  and 
it  was  pure  good  luck  that  ore  suitable  for  the  type  of  plant  he  had 
ordered  was  actually  discovered  below  Hankow  and  a  good  coal  mine 
found  above. 

Although  a  first  impression  of  China  and  the  Chinese  may  be  that 
of  deadening  uniformity,  it  takes  but  a  little  closer  observation  to 
show  that  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  Along  with  the 
manifold  divergencies  in  speech  and  customs,  which  play  a  para- 
mount part  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  which  by  a  common  saying 
do  not  run  uniform  for  10  li  (3  miles)  together,  there  is  a  like  di- 
versity in  those  standards  of  quantity  upon  the  absolute  invariability 
of  which  so  much  of  the  comfort  of  life  and  the  entire  advance  of 
science  in  western  land  depends.  So  far  from  suffering  any  incon- 
venience in  the  existence  of  a  double  standard  of  any  kind,  the 
oriental  seems  keenly  to  enjoy  it,  and  two  kinds  of  weights,  or  two 
kinds  of  measures  seem  to  him  natural  and  normal,  and  modem  edu- 
cation is  only  just  beginning  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  inherent 
objections. 

The  whole  Chinese  system  of  thinking  is  based  on  such  a  different 
line  of  assumptions  from  those  to  which  we, are  accustomed,  that 
they  can  ill  comprehend  the  mania  which  seems  to  possess  the 
occidental  to  ascertain  everything  with  imerring  accuracy.  Cu- 
riously enough,  concomitant  with  the  early  development  of  their 
system  of  weights  and  measures — a  decimal  system  for  the  most 
part — the  Cliinese  have  become  fixed  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  by 
tens,  and  frequently  refuse  to  make  a  statement  of  number  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  a  multiple  of  10.  An  old  man  is  "  70  or  80  years 
of  age  "  when  you  know  for  a  certainty  that  he  was  70  only  a  year 
ago.  A  few  people  are  "  10  or  20, "  a  "  few  tens, "  or  perhaps  "  ever 
so  many  tens.''  The  same  vagueness  runs  in  all  their  statements, 
and  for  greater  accuracy  than  this  the  Chinese  do  not  care,  except 
when  you  are  paying  them  money. 

The  first  generation  of  Chinese  chemists  will  probably  lose  "  a  few 
tens  "  of  its  number  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  mixing  a  ^^  few  tens 
of  grains  "  of  something  with  "  several  tens  of  grains  "  of  something 
else,  the  consequence  being  an  unanticipated  explosion. 

The  Chinese  are  as  capable  of  learning  minute  accuracy  in  all 
^ihings  as  any  nation  ever  was — nay,  more  so,  for  they  are  endowed 
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^vith  infinite  pati^ce,  but  the  point  here  is  that  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted they  are  entirely  free  from  the  quality  of  accuracy  and  that 
they  do  not  know  what  it  means  except  as  they  come  under  modem 
education. 

FIVE  OTHER  CAUSES. 

Another  cause  of  China's  backwardness  in  modern  science  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lack  of  mathematical  knowledge,  or  the  failure  to  apply 
it.  Even  though  Chinese  philosophers  early  made  most  remarkable 
independent  advances,  especially  in  algebra,  the  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics is  to-day  very  small  among  Chinese  scholars  except  where 
they  have  recently  been  imder  foreign  instruction. 

The  language  difficulty  has  already  been  sufficiently  outlined.  The 
old  system  of  education  quenched  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  neglected 
to  include  knowledge  of  science  as  a  requirement  for  political  prefer- 
ment, which  was  the  end  of  all  education.  The  influence  of  astrolo- 
gers, fortune  tellers,  and  geomancers  was  reinforced  by  the  official 
indifference  regarding  popular  education  so  long  as  the  Government 
felt  that  its  own  security  depended  somewhat  upon  the  upholding  of 
ancient  superstitions  and  reverences,  an  attitude  which  fortunately 
has  now  seen  its  day  even  in  China. 

OUTLOOK. 

A  more  widespread  contact  with  translations  of  western  books  is 
slowly  but  surely  bringing  the  reading  Chinese  into  a  fuUer  apprecia- 
tion of  western  or  more  scientific  thinking.  Their  increasing  famil- 
iarity with  the  inventions  and  methods  of  the  West  is  undermining 
their  superstition,  as  is,  also,  the  spread  of  Christian  theology. 

The  changes  in  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  system  of  educa- 
tion are  for  the  most  part  tending  to  develop  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  inductive  method,  which  is  beginning  to  yield 
due  fruit.  Wlien  the  influence  of  returned  students  who  have  been 
adquately  trained  in  western  countries  and  that  of  the  graduates 
from  first-class  mission  and  Government  colleges  becomes  more  po- 
tent, we  may  expect  to  see  a  much  more  rapid  development  of  the 
educational  system,  but  here  again  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  difficulties  as  to  efficient  teaching  force  and  adequate  re- 
sources are  such  that  only  natives  can  achieve  the  ultimate  solution. 
We  teachers  from  abroad  can  hardly  expect  to  do  more  than  to  give 
the  impulse  and  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  vanguard  of  such 
an  advance. 

When  special  and  general  education  has  proceeded  far  enough  to 
provide  the  trained  men  needed  to  make  the  various  adjustments  in- 
volved in  the  tremendously  complex  renaissance  of  this  nation  and 
to  have  provided  the  background  of  an  enlightened  people,  there  will 
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of  a  surety  be  found  among  Chinese  students  many  who  will  desire  to 
follow  the  torch  of  learning  and  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  some  of 
whom  will  attain  a  high  degree  of  analytical  power  and  experimental 
skill,  for  the  Chinese  after  all  are  capable  of  exact  and  careful 
thought  under  right  conditions,  and  moreover  possess  unusual  pa- 
tience and  manual  skill.  The  Chinese  have  a  power  of  application 
and  a  capacity  for  detail  that  is  destined  to  bring  success  in  scientific 
inquiry  when  once  they  get  the  background,  adopt  the  method,  and 
make  the  start. 

The  irresistible  pi-ogress  destined  to  be  made  by  western  science 
among  the  Chinese  will  surely  undermine  their  faith  in  the  Book  of 
Changes,  which  is  at  the  base  of  Chinese  philosophy.  Whatever  is 
permanently  tvne  will  remain  in  imperishable  blocks,  but  the  struc- 
ture as  a  whole  will  fall  in  ruins,  with  Chinese  ideals  pitilessly  and 
irrevocably  shattered.  At  this  critical  period  of  the  disintegration  of 
outworn  forces,  what  new  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  are  to  replace  the 
old  in  order  that  the  new  state  of  these  people  may  not  be  worse 
than  the  first  ? 

Mere  education  in  the  science  of  the  west,  mere  contact  with  west- 
em  civilization,  commerce,  railways,  telegraphs,  mines,  etc.,  can  not 
be  expected  and  iire  not  calculated  to  regenerate  China,  because  they 
have  no  direct  moral  or  spiritual  value,  and  the  Chinese  seem  never  to 
have  been  profoundly  moved  by  other  than  moral  and  spiritual  forces. 

Education  which  deals  only  with  coordinated  physical  or  mental 
facts,  conducted  however  thoroughly,  does  not  prove  adequate  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  mankind.  It  is  so  largely  intellectual 
that  it  leaves  man^s  highest  nature  unsatisfied  and  almost  untouched; 
therefore,  it  is  imperative  in  the  present  intellectual  and  material 
awakening  that  tlie  more  subtle  forces  which  will  profoundly  affect 
the  soul  of  the  race  should  be  fostered  side  by  side  with  these  others. 

At  tlie  same  time  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  repetition  of  tlie 
unwarranted  c<mflict  between  science  and  religion.  Our  instruction 
must  be  such  tliat  these  two  departments  are  not  regarded  as 
antagonistic,  but  as  supplementary,  not  only  in  affecting  daily  life 
and  conduct,  but  supplementary,  also,  as  revelations  of  the  char- 
acter and  purposes  of  GK>d.  We  must,  also,  avoid  the  tendency  to 
impose  a  system  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  western  civilization 
without  due  regard  for  the  oriental  character  and  mode  of  thinking. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  against  missionary  work  has  doubtless  been 
due  to  its  connection  in  many  instances  with  an  irrational  dogmatism 
which  happily  has  been  and  is  being  largely  eliminated  by  the 
broadening  of  education.  Missionary  education  should  be,  and  in 
several  institutions  already  is,  characterized  by  the  broadest  possible 
horizon,  adapted  to  Chin^a's  present  situation,  yet  with  distinct  refer- 
ence to  her  future  welfare  and  that  of  the  world  as  influenced  by 
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her;  with  the  utmost  care  it  looks  to  the  moral  development  of  the 
people,  for  8uch  iaiilts  as  the  Chinese  have  can  be  eradicated  by 
education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  tenn.  Both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  China  emphasize  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear 
up<»i  the  nation  those  influences  which  will  align  l)er  on  the  side 
working  for  the  higher  development  of  the  whole  human  race. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  its  best  form  will  not  sud- 
denly introduce  the  millennium  into  China,  for  all  intermediate 
stages  must  be  passed  through  before  the  goal  is  reached,  but  it  will 
for  the  fii'st  time. in  Chinese  history  realize  the  motto  of  the  ancient 
Tang  repeated  so  impressively  in  more  recent  days  by  Chang  Chi 
Tung:  ^^ Regenerate,  regenerate  the  people. '\  Thus  alone  can  the 
country  be  adapted  to  the  altered  conditions  brought  about  by  tlie 
impact  of  western  thought  Christianity  has  been  tried  as  yet  upon 
a  small  scale  only,  but  has  already  brought  forth  fruit  after  its 
kind.  When  it  shall  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  have  had 
opportunity  to  develop  its  potentialities  in  a  manner  specially 
adapted  to  the  situation,  it  will  give  to  China  intellectually,  morally, 
and  spiritually  the  long-sought  for  elixir  of  a  new  life. 

CONTRADICTORY  CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  reviewing  the  faults  and  virtues  of  this  remarkable  people, 
one  realizes  that  they  possess  or  exhibit  strangely  contradictory 
characteristics,  at  least  contradictory  as  we  of  the  west  .view  them, 
though  I  am  mindful  that  often  the  oriental,  especially  the  Chinese, 
sees  no  contradiction  between  ideas  or  ideals  which  we  niav  consider 
mutually  exclusive. 

Ingenious  in  small  things,  they  rarely  carry  their  inventions  in 
any  direction  to  its  natural  sequel.  Responsible  for  some  of  the 
best  of  early  achievements  in  applied  arts,  they  have  made  no  great 
inventions  in  recent  centuries. 

As  a  nation  they  present  the  greatest  example  of  persistence, 
while  as  individuals  they  are  often  singularly  lacking  in  this  qual- 
ity. They  show  great  economy  in  use  of  materials,  but  are  very 
wasteful  of  time  and  energy.    They  build  but  do  not  repair. 

Kind-hearted  and  in  general  considerate  of  animals  in  deference 
to  Buddhistic  teachings,  allowing  even  snakes  to  live,  they  let  men 
die  of  starvation  by  the  roadside  and  seldom  make  heroic  efforts  to 
save  endangered  lives ;  in  hard  times  the  lower  classes  even  sell  their 
children  to  be  slaves. 

So  drilled  in  usage  of  the  past,  they  continue  in  old  ways  even 
when  the  reason  for  that  way  has  long  since  ceased.  So  conscious 
of  their  obligation  to  the  past,  they  are  comparatively  indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  the  community  in  which  they  themselves  are  living 
and  have  little  idea  of  passing  on  to  the  future  with  interest  what 
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they  have  received  from  the  past.  They  spend  vast  sums  in  reverence 
to  ancestors,  but  destroy  the  forests  that  would  safeguard  their  own 
descendants.  They  practice  early  marriage  and  polygamy  for  the 
sake  of  progeny,  and  yet  impoverish  their  posterity.  The  nation 
which  of  all  now  extant  has  shown  the  greatest  power  of  persis- 
tence, has  nevertheless  made  the  least  provision  for  its  own  future. 
This  outstanding  result  of  ancestor  worship  and  the  all-pervading 
practice  of  "  squeeze  "  are  the  two  paramount  evils  of  Chinese  life. 
Serious  as  these  faults  are  and  slow  in  their  removal,  they  can  be 
overcome  by  a  type  of  education  that  will  develop  the  scientific 
spirit,  higher  moral  ideas,  especially  a  regard  for  the  community 
and  the  future,  and  greater  strength  of  character;  in  short,  the 
highest  type  of  modern  education  which  while  training  the  student 
for  effective  service  will  also  spiritualize  his  motives  in  life.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  high  aim  many  of  our  American  missionary  colleges 
are  fulfilling  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 
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V.  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE  CHINA. 

Although  the  first  modem  schools  in  China  were  begun  under  mis- 
sion auspices  and  some  of  the  best  educational  institutions  to-day 
are  under  mission  auspices,  the  education  of  the  Chinese  is  not  the 
problem  of  the  mission  boards;  it  is  China^  own  problem.  But  in 
view  of  the  immensity  of  the  Government's  task,  the  missions  have 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  render  a  real  service  to  China.  In 
vi^w  of  the  disturbed  political  conditions  ever  since  the  revolution  of 
1911,  the  governmental  effort  at  providing  general  education  has, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  been  very  ineffective.  The  mission  schools 
have  even  a  greater  opportunity  to-day  to  help  mold  the  educational 
system  of  China  than  was  even  thought  possible  in^  1911  when  such 
a  new  spurt  was  taken  under  the  First  Republic  in  educational  mat- 
ters, the  most  marked  since  the  eventful  day  in  1905  when  a  stroke 
of  the  Imperial  pen  abolished  the  old  system  of  literary  examinations 
and  called  for  the  establishment  of  modem  schools  throughout  the 
land. 

As  already  indicated,  the  great  handicaps  in  the  Government's  edu- 
cational work,  are  the  lack  of  funds,  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers,, 
and  the  lack  of  honest  and  progressive  administrators.  An  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  function  of  education  and  the  precise  adjustment 
of  the  type  attempted  to  the  needs  of  the,  community  and  of  the* 
nation  are  also  still  to  be  achieved.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  mission 
institutions  have  had  and  are  still  to  have  a  very  great  share  ia 
shaping  the  course  of  China's  educational  development. 

After  several  decades  of  diffused  and  experimental  service,  whichy 
however,  has  been  of  great  value  and  was  even  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary, the  Protestant  missions  are  aiming  to  furnish  China  with  a. 
thoroughly  standardized  and  coordinated  system  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, emphasizing  quality  rather  than  quantity,  so  as  to  provide 
educated  leadership  in  the  various  professions  and  vocations,  and 
an  intelligent  and  reasonably  educated  church  membership  and 
trustworthy  citizenship  who  will  constructively  influence  their  com- 
munity life.  This  is  serving  as  a  challenge  and  a  corrective  to  the 
national  schools  of  similar  grade. 

PROGRESS  OF  MISSIONARY  OCCUPATION. 

Missionary  occupation  of  China  may  be  regarded  as  covering  six 
stages:  From  1807  to  1860  it  was  confined  to  the  coast,  mostly  tho 
southern  half  of  the  coast,  the  beginning  having  been  made  at  Canton^ 
126111  •—19 i  49 
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From  1861  to  1877  the  eastern  third  of  the  coiintrj'  was  more  or  less 
generally  covered.  From  1878  to  1890  the  missionaries  were  pretty 
generally  distributed,  except  in  Hunan^  Kweichow,  and  KwangsL 
During  1871  to  1900  the  occupation  became  quite  general,  though,  of 
course,  with  considerable  variations.  From  1901  to  1910  the  increase 
was  nKMsi  marked  in  the  middle  third  of  the  country  divided  longi- 
tudinally. From  1911  to  1917  there  has  he&n  a  movnaent  ol  concen- 
traticm  to  fewer  centers  farly  evenly  distributed,  exeept  in  the  far 
corners  northwest  and  southwest.^ 

STATISTICS  OF  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

Out  of  a  total  of  6,000  Protestant  missionaries,  some  4,800  a^ 
Ameiieans,  and  of  these  some  1,500  ai*e  engaged  in  educational  work, 
which  includes  two-thirds  of  all  tlie  educational  work  at  present 
under  way  in  China  under  Protestant  auspices.  Unfortunately  the 
statistics  of  Catholic  work  are  not  available,  thougli  there  are  many 
French,  German,  and  Belgian  Catholic  missions,  and  a  few  American 
priests  wlio  work  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  missions^  Generally 
speaking,  the  Catholic  missions  are  not  so  ambitious  from  a  purely 
educational  point  of  view,  though  they  are  fairly  strong  on  indus- 
trial work  connected  with  the  production  of  church  fixtures  and 
furnishings,  and  some  of  the  best  scientific  work  ever  done  in  China, 
both  in  fonner  and  in  recent  years,  has  been  under  French  Catliolic 
auspices. 

Protestant  missions  in  China,  besides  their  medical  work^  conducted 
in  1917-18  115  kindergartens;  5,276  lower  elementary  schools;  o7'> 
higher  elementary:  233  middle  or  high  s<fliools;  28  colleges;  l.v; 
normal  and  training  schools;  31  theological  schools;  40  industrial 
schools,  and  49  orphanages — a  total  of  1,227  institutions,  with  a 
teaching  force  of  1,471  foreigners  (831  of  them  women)  and  9,595 
Chinese  (2,783  of  them  women),  and  a  total  enrolhnent  of  170,65J> 
students  (54,4^1  of  them  girls)  distributed  as  follows:  3,196  kinder- 
garten; 133,826  in  lower  elementary;  19,605  in  higher  elementary; 
12,533  in  middle  school;  1,499  in  college;  1,409  in  industrial;  985 
theol(^ical ;  and  1,544  in  orphanages. 

The  proportion  of  female  students  is  highest  in  the  elementary 
grades  where  they  are  about  one  to  two,  and  in  the  normal  school 
whei'e  they  outnumber  the  males  nearly  two  to  one.    But  in  middle 

^As  a  force  working  for  tho  modernization  of  Cbtna.  though  not  alwaj's  In  a  manner 
most  to  be  desired,  we  should  mention  also  the  many  foreign  merchants  and  consular 
and  diplomatic  officers,  who,  however,  are  practically  eosfliMxi  to  the  SO-odd  treaty 
ports.  There  are  probably  150,000  Japanese,  or  more  than  all  the  other  foreigners  taken 
together.  Next  are  the  Russians,  who  minher  perhaps  50.000.  whereas  10»MO  wUl  proh- 
ably  coTer  the  British  (not  counting  Hongkong),  aad  SvOOO  will  cover  tb«  Anu^rLcans, 
who  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  while  of  French  and  of  Germans  (untU  the 
war  unsettled  everything)  there  wonld  likely  be  some  4,000  each,  with  perhaps  less 
than  5,000  of  other  foreign  nationalities  combined. 
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schools  the  ratio  is  1  girl  to  5  boys,  while  in  actual  college  grades  the 
ratio  is  1  to  22.  There  is  as  yet  no  institution  under  Government 
auspices  where  a  girl  can  get  instruction  of  collegiate  grade,  and 
only  three,  probably  two,  of  really  collegiate  grade  under  mission 
auspices. 

While  complete  data  are  not  available,  it  seems  likely  that  tliese 
ratios  between  female  and  male  students  would  probably  hold  good, 
roughly  speaking,  for  Government  schools  as  well  as  missionary. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  system  of  Christian  education,  ranging  from  kindergarten  to 
university,  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  culminates 
in  the  strategic  centers  to  be  mentioned  presently.  There  are  nine 
local  Christian  educational  associations  covering  from  one  to  three 
provinces  each,  and  in  turn  affiliated  with  the  Christian  Educational 
Association  of  China  with  headquarters  in  Shanghai. 

A  relatively  small  portion  of  the  population  of  China  is  found  in 
the  cities.  Nine-tenths  of  the  population  live  in  the  country, or  in 
relatively  small  aggregates,  some  in  isolated  homes,  but  generally 
clustered  in  hamlets  and-  villages.  These  afford  a  smaller  working 
unit  than  is  usual  in  many  other  countries,  and  are  the  natural  basis 
upon  which  to  start  in  the  education  of  the  common  people  of  China, 
whereas  the  training  of  the  leaders  for  that  more  general  educational 
conquest  can  best  be  done  near  the  largest  cities. 

Although  the  gi^eat  bulk  of  missionary  education  is  still  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  grades,  in  more  recent  time  a  number  of 
schools  of  college  grade  have  been  developed,  nine  even  assuming  the 
title  of  university,  though  the  validity  of  such  a  claim  may  be 
questioned. 

The  strategic  points  at  which  mission  colleges  are  located  and 
Government  institutions  also  are  concentrated  are  as  follows : 

From  south  to  north  through  the  eastern  provinces.  Canton,  Foo- 
chow,  Shanghai,  and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Hangchow,  Soochow, 
and  Nanking  (all  of  which  are  connected  with  Shanghai  by  rail), 
Tsinan,  Tientsin,  and  Peking.  Up  the  Yangtsze  650  miles  is  the 
educational  center  of  Wuchang  and  Hankow,  which  is  the  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh  of  China  combined,  being  the  intersection  of  the  main 
,tnmk  lines  of  traffic,  and  is  the  center  of  a  great  coal  and  iron  region. 
South  from  Hankow  is  situated  Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hunan 
Province,  the  last  to  be  open  to  foreign  influence,  and  here  Yale  main- 
tains an  educational  and  medical  mission.  In  the  far  west  at 
Chengtu,  the  capital  of  the  great  province  of  Szechwan,  there  is  the 
l)eginning  of  a  college  which  has  one  of  the  brightest  prospects  in  all 
China. 
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Of  26  colleges,  in  some  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  still  of 
high-school  gi*ade,  10  are  maintained  as  "union''  institutions  by 
several  denominational  boards  cooperating,  while  two  are  strictly 
nonsectarian  though  Christian.  These  are  Yali  or  the  College  of 
Yale  at  Changsha,  the  capital  of  the  last  province  to  be  opened  to 
foreigner,  and  Canton  Christian  College,  which  may  in  a  way  be 
regarded  as  an  intercollegiate  mi&sion,  since  eight  American  institu- 
tions maintain  each  a  representative  on  the  faculty  of  this  school  in 
distant  China  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  work  of  their  Student  Chris- 
tian Association  or  other  special  organization.*  Curiously  enough, 
both  of  these  institutions  have  had  a  remarkable  degree  of  financial 
support  from  the  Chinese;  in  the  case  of  Yali  this  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  definite  cooperative  basis,  while  at  Canton  money,  both 
for  building  and  for  running  expenses,  has  been  turned  over  un- 
conditionally to  the  trustees  of  the  college  incorporated  in  New  York. 

Since  the  most  striking  features  of  the  recent  development  of  mod- 
ern education  in  China  under  Christian  auspices  are  nearly  all  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Canton  Christian  College,  and  are  naturally 
better  known  to  us  in  detail,  we  shall  present  a  brief  account  of  this 
institution  as  an  example. 

^  These  arc :  Univcreity  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University,  Vassar  College,  Williams  College,  University  of  Plttsbnrgb, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University. 


APPENDIX  A. 

CANTON  CHRISTIAN  COLLBGB. 

The. history  of  the  Canton  Christian  College  falls  naturally  into  three  periods: 
Inception,  1884-1903;  organization,  1904-1918;  and  realization,  1919  and 
beyond. 

The  embryonic  stage  began  with  tlie  conception  in  1884  on  the  part  of  two 
far-sighted  members  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Canton  (Rev. 
B.  C.  Henry  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Happer),  that  there  should  be  established  under 
Christian  auspices  a  college  of  high  standard  to  serve  South  China.  In  1885, 
Dr.  Happer  raised  in  America  an  initial  fund  of  approximately  $100,000,  a 
very  large  sum  in  those  days  for  higher  education  in  China. 

On  his  return  to  Canton  Dr.  Happer  received  a  remarkable  petition  signed 
by  no  less  than  400  Chinese,  including  prominent  ofUcials,  scholars,  gentry,  and 
merchants  of  Kwangtung  Province,  urging  that  the  project  be  carried  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  satisfy  a  long-felt  want. 

The  trustees  were  incorporated  as  of  ''The  Christian  College  in  Cliina,"  under 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlk  in  1893  and  for  a  time 
owned  the  projierty  and  carried  on  the  boys'  school  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion at  Canton,  pending  decision  as  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  proposed 
higher  institution.  In  response  to  a  petition  in  1898  signed  by  54  pastors, 
licentiates,  teachers,  and  elders  of  all  denominations  in  und  near  Canton  urging 
that  the  college  be  maintained  in  Canton  to  serve  the  church  as  a  whole,  the 
trustees  finally  determined  to  secure  a  permanent  site  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
ancient  ''City  of  liams,"  the  largest  non-Christian  city  in  the  world.  In  1899 
a  separate  school  was  started  on  a  wholly  undenominational  basis  which  was 
moved  to  Macao  during  the  Boxer  disturbances  and  remained  there  four  years 
while  the  small  rice  fields,  bamboo  groves,  ponds,  and  innumerable  grave  plots 
near  Canton  on  which  the  college  could  be  built,  were  gradually  acquired. 

The  period  of  organization  began  with  the  occupation  in  1904  of  the  present 
site  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island  of  Honam,  2^  miles  east  of 
the  center  of  Canton  City,  the  metropolis  of  Kwangtung  Province  which  is  90 
miles  from  Hongkong,  one  of  the  gi*eat  ports  of  the  world.  In  anticipation  of 
this  fixing  of  site,  the  corporate  name  had  been  amended  in  1903  to  be  "Canton 
Christian  College." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  institution  since  1904  has  been  the 
rapidity  of  its  growtli.  The  campus  has  increasetl  from  20  acres  to  over  130; 
the  two  long  wooden  bungalows,  which  provided  temporary  shelter  for  the 
whole  institution  in  the  first  years,  are  now  supplemented  not  only  by  a  score 
of  other  temporary  buildings,  many  of  which  are  of  brick,  but  by  27  permanent 
fire-resisting  and  ant-proof  buildings,  with  3  more  in  course  of  construc- 
tion today.  The  student  body  has  grown  from  60  to  000  and  the  stafC  from 
6  Americans  and  6  Chinese  to  31  Americans,  2  British,  and  51  Chinese  (not 
counting  wives  who  do  not  teadi).  The  budget  of  current  expenses  has  risen 
from  $20,000  Hongkong  currency  to  over  $200,000  annually.    Only  one  element 
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has  failed  to  grow,  the  ull-important  Item  of  endowment;  there  was  none  in 
1904  and  there  is  practically  none  in  1019. 

Hulf  of  the  budget  for  current  expenses  is  met  by  student  fees  and  rentals; 
the  remainder  must  be  secured  each  year  from  generous  Individuals  or  sup- 
lK>rting  groups,  Cliinese  or  American.  The  investment  at  the  college  to  date 
is  about  as  follows:  Grounds  $80,000,  buildings  $350,000,  equipment  $35,000. 
or  a  total  of  $46o,000  United  States  currency.  The  rapid  growth  and  this 
substantial  iuvestiiient  mal^e  even  more  urgent  the  securing  of  an  adequate 
endowment 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  this  period  has  been  the  cooperation  of  the 
Chinese.  Of  the  30  permanent  buildings,  10  have  been  given  by.  Chinese,  while 
during  the  past  seven  years  as  much  money  for  all  purposes,  current  expeasei. 
as  well  as  buildings,  has  been  received  from  Chinese  sources  (including  tuition 
fees)  as  from  America.  Twice  since  the  Great  War  unbalanced  everything  and 
American  contributions  to  the  college  have  fallen  to  half  their  former  rate, 
the  students  have  voluntarily  and  enthusiastically  conducted  local  campaigns 
and  in  10  days*  time  collected  individual  subscriptions  of  small  sums,  which 
totaled  $17,000  Hongkong  currency  in  1915,  and  $22,000  in  1918,  to  be  appUed 
to  current  oxpenses.  Without  these  student  campaigns  the  institution  could 
not  have  met  its  obligationa  But  such  efforts  can  not  be  relied  upon  too  often, 
and  from  American  friends  more  adequate  help  should  come  in  behalf  of  stu- 
dents who  thus  hav6  proved  their  worth.  When  in  the  early  summer  of  1918 
a  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  formed  in  Canton,  every  student  and 
every  Chinese  instructor  in  the  Canton  Christian  College  became  a  paying  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

^  Besides  organizations  of  former  students  in  Canton,  Hongkong,  Saigon,  and 
Peking,  the  Canton  Cliristian  College  Club  of  North  America  includes  some 
75  alert  membei*s.  These  groups  have  done  much  In  securing  friends  for  the 
college  as  well  as  by  contributions  in  money. 

Chapters  of  a  general  association  of  Chinese  friends  and  supporters  have 
been  established  In  China  and  in  86  cities  of  North  America,  including  such 
centers  as  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Winnifieg,  and  Vancouver.  In  the  year  1916-17  the  membership  fees 
of  this  Chinese  association  in  North  America  amounted  to  $6^400,  and  were 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  college. 

A  third  noteworthy  characteristic  of  this  period  of  organization  is  that  the 
institution  was  practically  forced  to  become  coeducational,  as  it  now  is  in  all 
grades.  While  continuing  to  have  girls  as  well  as  boys  In  the  elementary 
school  and  to  keep  the  secondary  school  open  for  girls  who  prefer  tills  type  of 
institution,  it  is  now  proposed  to  refrain  from  developing  a  separate  secondary 
school  for  girls,  and  to  back  the  True  Light  Middle  School  for  girls,  already 
fairly  well  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
on  the  condition  that  they  offer  ad(>quate  preparation  for  entrance  to  our 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  direct  girls  desiring  to  pursue  collegiate 
studies  to  the  Canton  Christian  College.  As  the  number  of  wommi  increases, 
courses  especially  adapted  to  their  needs  will  be  developed  and  in  due  course 
a  separate  college  for  women  established,  although  for  some  time  the  numbers 
will  be  far  too  small  to  warrant  such  a  step.  At  present  there  are  about  40 
girl  students  in  the  whole  institution,  of  whom  only  one  is  in  the  college  proper, 
though  In  previous  years  six  other  girls  have  been  regular  students  in  this 
department.  Exiierlence  in  the  secondary  grades  has  shown  that  the  girls 
are  very  close  competitors  of  the  boys  in  point  of  scholarship. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Happer's  original  Intention  and  for  the  reasons  set 
^orth  in  the  earlier  section  of  this  article  on  the  language  problem,  English 
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l8  the  medium  of  instractioQ  for  all  modern  subjects  beyond  the  second  year  of 
the  secondary  school.  At  the  same  time  a  high  standard  in  Chinese  subjects 
Is  maintained  and  all  students  are  required  to  study  Mandarin,  which  is  also 
employed  as  the  medium  of  instruction  for  some  of  the  courses^  such  as  the 
geography  and  the  history  of  China. 

Three  elements  of  modern  education  are  so  entirely  novel  in  comparison 
with  the  old-style  education  in  China  and  are  of  such  recognized  importance 
to-day  tliat  a  brief  mention  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  special  emphasis  they 
receive  in  Canton  Cliristian  College,  as  indeed  in  all  progressive  schools  In 
China.    The  natural  sciences,  manual  training,  and  athletics. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  relation  of  the  courses  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  natural  science  to  ddna's  need  for  leaders  in  industrial  and 
hygienic  reformation.  The  details  of  such  work  at  Canton  Christian  College 
are  set  fortli  in  a  later  section  of  this  article. 

In  endeavoring  to  introduce  and  develop  interest  in  manual  training,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  proceed  wisely,  in  view  of  the  traditional  antipathy  toward 
any  sort  of  manual  toil  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  class.  But  that  the  move- 
ment has  been  crowned  with  abundant  success  is  evident  from  the  spirit  ex- 
liiblttHl  by  our  students  in  digging  a  large  outdoor  swimming  pool  two  years 
ago  and  grading  their  own  athletic  field  in  the  past  year,  both  tremendous 
undertakings  involving  daily  participation  in  dirty  work  which  covere<l  more 
than  a  year  In  each  case.  Rich  and  poor,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  old-style 
teachers  as  well  as  returned  students  from  America,  all  Joined  in  the  work. 
This  really  remarkable  resuft  was  not  suddenly  attained  but  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  sequence*  of  graded  steps  calculated  to  overcome  traditional  prejudice. 
And  In  all  of  this,  cooperation  or  example  on  the  part  of  the  American  in- 
structors has  been  a  leading  factor ;  indeed,  in  the  digging  of  the  pool  some  of 
the  American  women  of  the  campus  took  active  part 

Outdoor  games  were,  of  course,  introduced  at  the  very  inauguration  of  the 
institution  and  naturally  the  long  finger  nails  and  the  long  gown  were  not 
long  in  coming  olf  when  once  the  wearer  actively  participated  in  a  game  of 
association  football.  That  was  the  first  step;  other  athletic  forms  were 
readily  develope<l  and  the  total  effect  of  such  in  opening  flic  mind  as  well  as 
the  pores  has  been  of  untold  value. 

In  the  line  of  manual  training  more  properly  speaking,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  traditional  reverence  for  the  written  and  printed  "character"  and  ele- 
mentary practice  in  typesetting  and  printing  was  introduced  as  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge,  which  in  due  course  was  followed  by  required  woric  in  carpentry* 
basket  and  rattan  work,  and  then  later  in  gardening — all  this,  of  ccmrse,  in 
the  secondary  school.  While  in  the  college  proper  nearly  the  whole  time  as- 
signed to  science  courses  is  spent  In  laboratory  and  field  work. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  same  principle  underlying  this  athletic  and  manual 
work  is  that  Involved  in  military  drilL  Not  only  is  tlie  discipline  of 
the  secondary  school  conducted  on  a  miltiary  basis  but  military  as  well  as 
physical  drill  Is  required.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  there  is  no  re- 
quired military  drill,  but  a  vigorous  vohuteer  corps  has  been  formed  entlrdy 
on  the  students*  own  initiative. 

As  already  indicated  the  college  is  nondenominatlonal.  The  doors  are  open  to 
all  students  qualified  by  character  and  scholastic  attalnm^it  to  ent^,  irre- 
spective of  religious  belief.  Great  oare  is  taken  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  the 
campus  wholesome  and  tolerant.  RellgiouB  instruction  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  all  grades  and  weekly  preaching  services  as  well  as  dally  chapel 
exercises  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  institution,  but  there  is  no  organised 
chnrch  at  the  college.    Though  at  first  regarded  by  many  denominational  mis- 
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Bionaries  as  n  very  doubtful  experiment  the  Canton  Christian  College  while 
maintaining  high  educational  standards  and  observing  a  strictly  nonsectarian 
attitude  has  nevertheless  fully  Justified  its  existence  even  as  an  evangelizing 
agency,  for  every  year  several  scores  of  students  make  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tian faith  under  circumstances  that  indicate  their  grasp  of  the  fundamentals 
of  a  tolerant  and  effective  Christianity.  Though  very  few  are  Christians  when 
they  enter  or  come  from  Christian  homes,  1)0  \)er  cent  of  all  students  who  go 
out  from  the  college  after  two  or  more  years  attendance  are  church  members. 
In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  information  about  the  different 
churches  is  publicly  given  by  Chinese  Christian  teachers,  denominational  differ- 
ences  are  barely  mentioned,  while  in  every  case  the  need  for  workers  is  empha- 
sized and  the  weakest  church  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  new  converts. 

The  college  offers  a  standing  invitation  to  any  denominational  board  having 
work  in  Kwangtung  or  Kwangsi  to  participate  In  the  work  of  higher  education 
by  contributing  a  man  to  the  staff,  and  in  consequence  to  have  the  privilege  of 
nominating  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  ^he  London  Missionary  Soidety 
has  already  entered  into  this  arrangement,  and  doubtless  their  example  will  in 
due  course  be  followed  by  others,  since  the  college  alms  to  serve  them  all  as  the 
apex  of  the  system  of  Christian  education  in  South  China. 

While  this  nondenomi national  basis  receives  indorsement  from  many  Amer- 
icans as  wt'll  as  from  the  Chinese  generally,  financial  support  from  organized 
denominational  sources  is  thereby  reduced,  and  the  college  has  t>een  obliged  to 
build  up  also  an  American  constituency  of  Its  owp  corresponding  to  the  gen- 
eral association  of  Chinese  supporters,  though  without  any  fees  or  dues.  Thus 
fSar  this  general  association  of  American  friends  of  the  college  has  been  actively 
promoted  chiefiy  by  a  central  committee  of  women  in  and  about  New  York  City. 
There  is  still  great  need  to  secure  a  larger  body  of  American  friends  who  will 
support  the  college  on  a  nonsectarian  basis.  (Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  support  from  American  colleges.) 

Three  problems  of  organization,  which  have  been  substantially  solved,  are 
perhaps  worthy  of  special  note :  The  architectural  general  plan,  the  administra- 
tive function,  and  the  scholastic  divisions. 

THE   ▲BCHITECTUBAL   FBOBLEM. 

In  designing  the  grounds  and  the  disposition  of  the  college  buildings  upon 
them  the  Inevitable  expansion  into  a  great  university  has  been  foreseen  and 
considered  from  the  very  first  in  a  large,  orderly,  and  comprehensive  plan,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  of  the  buildings  are  and  will  be  successively  fitted  in  their 
appropriate  groups  as  they  are  erected.  However,  this  scheme  has  not  been 
taken  as  absolutely  rigid,  but  has  always  been  subject  to  restudy  for  a  given 
area  whenever  a  new  group  of  buildings  has  been  inaugurated.  For  adequate 
control  of  such  an  elastic  scheme  as  well  as  for  the  design  of  the  individual 
buildings  the  college  maintains  a  resident  architect.  It  has  also  organized  its 
own  building  department,  and  thus  greatly  reduced  the  cost  which  rarely  ex-« 
ceeds  half,  and  in  some  cases  is  only  a  third,  of  the  cost  of  similar  buildings  in 
America. 

The  purchase  of  a  considerable  stretch  of  waterfront  has  prevented  too  dose 
encroachment  by  manufacturing  plants  and  provided  rich  bottom  lands  for  ex- 
periments in  flooded  fields  cultivation  and  dikes  that  do  extra  duty  as  lichee 
orchards.  Since  communication  with  the  city  is  had  by  means  of  a  motor 
launch  and  small  native  craft,  a  granite  wall  and  pier  are  provided  as  an  outer 
landing  harbor,  from  which  a  canal  runs  in  a  short  distance  to  form  an  inner 
harbor  for  protection  of  the  boats  from  typhoons  and  also  to  give  access  to  the 
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terminus  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway  by  which  building  materialg,  fuel,  etc.,  are 
transported  to  various  parts  of  the  campus.  To  one  side  of  this  canal,  where 
it  makes  a  great  bend,  lies  the  swimming  pool,  designed  to  be  filled  and  emptied 
by  tidal  action,  assisted  by  a  small  centrifugal  pump.  Further  In  and  some- 
what more  elevated  will  be  the  filter  beds  for  the  permanent  water-supply  sys- 
tem of  the  campus,  at  present  only  partially  developed. 

An  open  esplanade  200  feet  wide  leads  from  the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southward  to  the  site  of  the  future  chapel.  South  of  this  is  the  impressive 
Students*  Christian  Association  Building,  which  seats  over  800,  and  yet  is  often 
crowded.  The  summit  of  the  highest  hill  on  the  east,  some  70  feet  above  the 
river,  is  reserved  for  the  library,  from  which  a  wide  cross  esplanade  extends 
westward  as  the  axis  of  the  main  academic  group.  On  the  northern  or  river- 
ward  brow  of  this  hill  will  some  day  stand  a  hall  of  international  good  will  as 
a  memorial  to  John  Hay  and  other  American  friends  of  China.  Disposed  on 
either  side  of  the  great  cross  formed  by  these  two  esplanades  are  projected 
groups  of  buildings  corresponding  to  the  scholastic  divisions  of  the  institution. 
To  the  east  and  south  of  this  more  formal  development  lies  an  extensive  resi- 
dence park  for  the  faculty,  Chinese  and  American.  A  model  village  of  modest 
cottages  for  subordinate  employees  has  already  been  begun  and,  of  course, 
athletic  fields  and  gardens  form  other  elements  In  the  ground  plan.  There  is 
also  a  fully  equipped  meteorological  station  so  placed  on  the  campus  that 
students  and  visitors  may  by  inspection,  without  seriously  Interfering  with  the 
actual  securing  of  reliable  records,  form  some  Idea  of  the  character  and  value 
of  such  work. 

Assuming  the  value  to  the  Chinese  students  and  people  of  an  environment  of 
scholarly  and  dignified  architecture.  In  contrast  with  the  prevalent  nondescript 
adaptions  of  Ill-assorted  European  styles.  It  Is  the  aim  of  the  designers  to  give 
the  buildings  Individual  distinction  while  subordnatlng  them  to  the  general  unity 
of  the  scheme. 

The  type  of  permanent  building  adopted  combines  modern  construction  with 
a  Chinese  aspect,  chiefly  expressed  In  the  roofs  which  are  of  green  glazed  tile 
and  ornamented  and  curved  according  to  the  best  native  style.  The  floors  are 
reinforced  concrete,  the  walls  of  red  brick  of  a  pleasing  soft  tone.  All  the 
buildings  are  equipped  with  modem  plumbing.  It  Is  distinctly  the  aim  of  the 
college  so  to  build  as  to  exemplify  structurally  and  artistically  the  best  combi- 
nation of  Western  and  Chinese  architecture,  and  thus  as  well  as  In  other  ways 
to  be  of  help  In  this  period  of  change  In  China. 

THE  administbativt:  problem. 

The  work  of  the  Institution  Is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  council 
composed  of  the  president,  vice-president  for  Chinese  affairs,  bursar,  and  the 
head  of  each  constituent  school,  except  the  elementary  school,  whose  interests 
are  represented  In  the  council  by  the  principal  of  the  secondary  schooL  When 
the  faculty  of  any  constituent  school  exceeds  eight  professors  and  associate 
professors  It  has  an  additional  representative  in  the  council. 

The  council  Is  responsible  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  budget  for  approval  by 
the  trustees,  and  Is  charged  with  all  affairs  that  concern  more  than  one  school 
and  with  the  Inauguration  or  elimination  of  departments  or  schools.  The  plan 
of  organization  Is  that  of  an  American  university  with  lower  feeding  schools. 
All  academic  questions  are  dealt  with  directly  by  the  faculty  of  each  school, 
the  head  of  each  school  having  veto  power  over  the  action  of  his  faculty. 

The  bursar  performs  also  the  duties  of  a  general  business  manager  and  super- 
intendent of  buildings  and  grounds.    Special  ofllccrs  of  administration  besides 
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the  resilient  architect  are  tlie  resident  engineer,  the  college  physician,  and  the 
supervisor  of  religious  work. 

Since  the  trustees  are  lu  New  Yorli  and  the  college  in  Canton,  there  is  an 
unavoidable  element  In  the  major  problems  of  administration,  unlcnown  in  an 
institution  in  America,  which  may  well  be  called  the  **Ten  Thousand  Mile 
Difficulty."  This  could  only  be  solved  perfectly  by  a  president  able  to  perform 
the  miracle  of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  and  is  only  moderately 
overcome  by  frequent  visits  from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Another 
line  of  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  been  steadily  to  Increase  the  responslbllltiea 
and  powers  of  the  council  on  the  field  by  delegation  to  It  of  many  functions  gen- 
erally performed  in  more  or  less  detail  by  the  board  of  trustees  for  a  college  la 
America. 

THB   SCHOLASTIC    DITISIO^^S. 

The  scholastic  work  of  the  institution  is  divided  into  three  main  schools  of 
five  years  each:  Elementary,  secondary-,  and  collegiate.  Some  1,100  students 
have  entered  the  institution  since  1890. 

The  elementary  school  is  maintained  partly  as  a  model  and  observational 
school  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  College  which  is  being  developed  as  one 
of  the  main  divisions  of  collegiate  grade.  This  elementary  school  is  housed 
on  the  "cottage  system;**  that  is,  each  class  has  its  own  cottage,  which  in- 
cludes the  class  room,  a  dining  room,  pantry  and  servants*  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  for  30  students  and 
two  teachers,  so  arranged  that  the  teachers,  to  reach  their  individual  rooms 
must  traverse  the  large  bedroom  of  the  students  and  to  reach  their  private  bath 
must  traverse  the  bathroom  of  the  students,  thus  enforcing  at  least  a  modicum 
of  all  desirable  supervision. 

A  central  building  of  the  elementary  group  provides  office  space,  assembly 
hall,  a  demonstration  class  and  playroom,  and  a  kitchen  (in  the  third  story), 
fi*om  which  food  is  distributed  to  the  individual  cottages^  This  scliool  is 
taught  entirely  by  Chinese  instructors.  The  principal  is  assisted  by  two 
other  men  and  seven  women  with  normal  school  training. 

At  present  only  four  of  the  five  cottages  have  been  provided  and  so  the 
enrollment  is  120,  whereas  the  full  complement  is  intended  to  be  150,  which 
will  be  the  permanent  limit  The  cottages  have  each  cost  but  $3,000  (United 
States  currency). 

The  secondary  school  as  at  present  organized  covers  the  work  of  the  highest 
two  grammar  grades  and  the  first  three  years  of  the  middle  school.  The 
enrollment  in  1917-18  w^as  330,  making  it  by  far  the  largest  administrative 
division,  occupying  three  large  dormitories.  These  dormitories  have  all  been 
provided  by  Chinese  donors,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $33,000  (Hongkong 
currency)  for  a  fireproof  building  housing  some  hundred  students  (four  in  a 
room),  and  three  to  six  unmarried  instructors. 

The  present  faculty  of  the  secondary  school  includes  10  American  and  25  Chi- 
nese teachers,  10  of  the  latter  being  graduates  of  American  colleges.  The  cur- 
riculum Is  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  Chinese  youth  for 
active  life  and  citizenship,  the  Ideal  of  service  being  constantly  set  before  them. 
Outdoor  work  of  many  sorts  is  emphasized,  iucluding  observation  trips  to  fac- 
tories and  places  of  interest  and  camping  expeditions  in  association  with 
teachers.  Class  sections  are  limited  to  30  students  and  a  system  of  class  ad- 
visors is  effectively  maintained.    Student  organizations  are  encouraged. 

The  annual  fees  in  the  secondary  school  are  about  $300,  and  in  the  college 
about  $250  (Hongkong  currency),  including  room  rent  and  table  board  as  well 
s  tuition. 
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An  employment  office  helps  students  to  ftod  work  on  the  compound  for  par- 
tial self-support  and  there  are  a  few  endowed  scholarahlps  which  cover  tui- 
tion only.  BoyH  entirely  dependent  upon  a  Christian  pastor  or  other  Christian 
woricer  are  given  free  tuition.  Tuiticm  has  recently  been  increased  50  per  cent 
throughout  the  institutiou  without  alfectlng  the  enroUjuent  But  it  has,  of  course, 
been  necessary  as  far  as  possible  to  grant  scholarship  aid  to  all  students  who 
urgently  need  it,  giving  due  weight  to  diligence  and  nonscholastic  activities  and 
character  as  well  as  scholarship.  All  such  aid  is  treated  as  a  loan  repayable  in 
part  or  in  whole  by  fulfllling  certain  conditions  of  service  after  leaving  schooL 

The  educational  work  of  the  missions  in  Kwangtnng;  especially  of  ^ose 
which  center  at  Canton,  has  for  generations  lagged  behind  their  distinctly 
evangelistic  work,  and  the  number  of  boys'  schools  under  Christian  control  is 
8tin  lamentably  small  though  the  recent  progress  made  in  two  or  three  of  these 
has  been  very  marked.  These  sdiools  luive  hitlierto  been  able  to  attract  very 
few  students  from  the  upper  middle  class,  and  as  a  consequence  those  who  have 
come  have  been  financially  unable  to  go  into  higher  schools.  Due  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  to  help  in  raising  standards,  the  Canton  Christian  College 
has  been  compelled  to  establish  a  secondary  school  as  a  foundation  of  its  own 
upon  which  to  base  college  work.  Meantime  more  than  a  hundred  of  its  gradu- 
ntes  have  entered  American  universities  and  not  a  few  have  gone  to  the  best  tech- 
nical schools  In  North  China.  As  the  prospect  of  larger  numbers  of  students  com- 
ing from  other  mission  schools  Is  growing  brighter,  it  is  now  poasiUe  to  count 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  from  our  own  secondary  school  to  war- 
rant emphasizing  from  now  on  the  adequate  development  of  the  college 
proper  and  the  bending  of  every  effort  In  the  direction  of  Increasing  its  staff  and 
equipment.  Though  for  many  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
the  secondary  school,  say,  to  a  limit  of  1,000  pupils,  the  institution  is 
already  beginning  to  fulfill  its  true  function  in  South  China,  namely,  to  offer 
courses  of  recognized  college  grade  which  will  prepare  men  and  women  to  be 
bljrli  minded  and  efficient  leaders  of  their  people  without  going  abroad  for 
study. 

THE    PERIOD   OF   REALIZATION. 

« 

Though  for  purposes  of  statistical  statement  we  have  given  1919  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  of  realization  as  contrasted  with  the  period  of  organiza- 
tion, this  last  stage  really  began  in  1914  when  the  class,  which  in  June,  1918, 
received  the  first  degrees  to  be  granted  by  Canton  Christian  College,  entered 
the  courses  of  study  organized  under  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  growth  of  the  student  body  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Is  shown 
by  the  enrollment  statistics:  1912-13,  16;  1913-14,  27;  1914-15,  37;  1915-16,  43; 
1916-17,  52 ;  1917-18,  103 ;  1918-19,  121. 

These  figures  Include  the  subfreehman  class  which  though  corresponding  to 
the  fourth  year  of  the  middle  school  is  for  administrative  puri^ses  place<l 
under  the  faculty  of  the  college  proper.  This  Is  done  not  only  to  give  greater 
momentum  to  that  department  during  the  early  stages  of  development,  but 
also  to  allow  stude^its  in  thia  year  to  elect  courses  in  education,  agriculture, 
and  business,  so  that  if  unable  to  remain  for  the  full  college  course,  they  may 
by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  be  entitled  to  receive  a  Junior  certificate. 

The  present  teaching  staff  of  thu  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  totals  30, 
of  whom  14  are  of  the  rank  of  professor  or  associate  professor.  The  B.  A. 
degree  is  granted  on  the  authority  of  tlio  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  completion  of  the  four-year  course  in  one  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  groups:  Greneral  arts,  natural  science,  social  science,  or  agricultiire. 
For  each  group  certain  essential  subjects  are  required  in  addition  to  which  a 
choice  may  be  made  among  a  limited  number  of  others.  Chinese  composition 
and  translation  and  eight  credits  in  courses  in  religion  are  prescribed  for  aU 
students.  For  graduation  one  must  obtain  140  credits,  each  representing  one 
semester-hour  of  recitation. 

The  arts  course  aims  to  fit  men  for  teaching,  especially  English,  and  to  lay 
a  broad  foundation  for  subsequent  professional  studies  for  the  ministry.  Jour- 
nalism, law,  etc.  Chinese  and  English  language  and  literature  and  education 
are  stressed,  but  it  is  required  that  even  those  taking  this  group  shall  become 
familiar  with  one  of  the  sciences,  chemistry,  physics  or  biology. 

The  natural-science  group  puts  the  emphasis  upon  a  more  extended  study 
of  at  least  two  of  these  scienrps  and  upon  mathematics,  that  graduates  may  be 
prepared  to  teach  these  subjects  or  to  go  on  to  specialized  studies  In  medicine, 
engineering,  etc. 

The  social-science  group  approaches  the  arts  group,  but  requires  more 
economics,  sociology,  and  history  with  options  In  business  and  in  government, 
and  courses  of  obvious  practical  usefulness,  whidi  furnish  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  men  who  will  have  to  carry  large  business  responsibilities,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  lead  In  social,  economic,  and  political  reform. 

Agriculture  is  at  present  the  most  specialized  collegiate  course,  and  in 
view  of  the  great  imiK)rtance  of  such  work,  as  indicated  In  an  earlier  section 
of  this  article,  it  is  very  encouraging  to  note  how  popular  the  courses  in  agri- 
culture are,  practicaly  half  of  the  present  student  body  of  the  college  being 
in  this  department 

The  special  staff  in  agriculture  includes,  besides  the  head  of  the  biological 
department  as  entomologist,  two  Americans  experienced  in  horticulture  and 
animal  husbandry,  one  Chinese  educated  In  America  as  agronomist,  and  several 
experienced  Chinese  agriculturalists  secured  locally.  Twenty-five  acres  are 
under  special  cultivation,  including  rice  fields,  foreign  and  Chinese  vegetable 
gardens,  fruit-tree  nurseries,  etc.  Among  the  special  projects  at  present 
under  way  and  of  great  importance  to  the  future  agricultural  development  of 
South  China  may  be  mentioned  hog  breeding;  development  of  dairy,  herd; 
improvement  of  rice  culture  by  selection ;  a  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  lychee 
and  also  of  the  citrus  fruits,  of  great  importance  to  California  and  Florida  as 
well  as  China;  improvement  of  sericulture  through  the  production  of  disease-, 
free  silkworms;  a  herbarium  which  exchanges  w^ith  museums  throughout  the 
world.  In  all  this  work  close  cooperation  has  been  established  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Science, 
the  International  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  Sericulture,  and  the 
Kwangtung  Experiment  Station. 

A  medical  school  and  a  teachers*  college  are  also  being  developed  and  a 
school  of  engineering  is  projected. 

EARLIER   EMPHASIS    ON    HIGH    SCHOOL   A    NECESSARY    PRELIMINARY. 

The  peculiar  problem  Just  now  is  really  to  **  turn  the  comer  "  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high-grade  college  of  arts  and  sciences  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  future  Canton  Christian  University,  which  will  include 
these  various  schools. 

AVhen  20  years  ago  the  effort  to  establish  a  full-fledged  college  was  begun, 
it  at  once  became  evident  that  the  development  of  a  high-grade  secondary 
school  had  first  to  be  accomplished,  and  when  the  task  was  fully  under  way 
it  became  necessary  to  develop  grammar  grades. 
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The  next  lower  stage  was  undertaken  as  the  result  of  a  hit  of  **  spontaneous 
oombustlon  '*  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classmen  In  the  middle  school,  who  in 
connection  with  their  study  of  educational  problems  became  so  aroused  to  the 
need  of  more  and  better  elementary  schools,  that  they  induced  the  Student 
Christian  Association  to  undertake  the  development  of  an  elementary  school, 
which  for  three  years  they  manned  and  financed  completely,  the  college  merely 
granting  use  of  available  space  in  one  of  the  earliest  temx)orary  buildings.  So 
rapidly  did  this  school  prove  its  worth  that  Chinese  friends  readily  gave  it  the 
first  two  permanent  cottages  and  a  central  hall,  and  the  undertaking  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  official  control  and  sponsorship  of  the  college  as  a  part  of  its 
scheme  for  a  complete  educational  system. 

Freshmen  classes  and  even  sophomore  classes  were  frequently  conducted 
after  1903,  though  each  year  so  many  students,  on  leaving  the  middle  school, 
went  to  America  under  Government  aid,  that  it  was  always  a  question  on 
opening  a  new  academic  year  whether  to  devote  available  forces  to  carrying 
a  handful  of  men  through  a  year  of  the  college  course  or  with  the  same  re- 
sources take  in  and  adequately  care  for  40  or  80  students  in  the  lower  years 
of  the  high  school. 

The  decision  was  almost  always  in  favor  of  the  latter  course,  for,  besides  the 
financial  advantage,  the  development  of  a  sufficient  momentum  in  the  high  school 
was  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  establisliing  of  a  college.  This  momentum 
was  also  effectively  increased  by  the  maneuver  of  cutting  the  freshmen  class  off 
from  the  college  course  and  adding  it  to  the  top  of  the  middle  school,  making 
the  latter  a  very  substantial  five-year  course.  After  a  decade  of  emphasis  on 
the  middle  school  it  became  possible  to  organize  substantial  courses  of  real  col- 
legiate grade,  and  students  have  been  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
degree  of  recognized  standard  without  the  greater  expense  of  studying  abroad. 
In  1916  the  fifth  year  of  the  middle  school  was  returned  to  the  control  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  fourth  year  was  allowed  to  follow  it  as 
the  so-called  "  subfreshman  "  year,  already  explained. 

THE  COLLEGE  NOW  FULLY  rNDEB  WAT. 

The  task  of  developing  a  true  college  in  close  Juxtaposition  to  an  overshadow- 
ing high  school  is  extremely  difficult;  especially  when  as  yet  sufficient  dormi- 
tories  are  not  available  to  permit  a  complete  separation  in  the  housing  of  college 
students  away  from  high-school  students,  and  no  recitation  hall  or  laboratory 
building  is  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  college  classes.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  results  already  achieved  as  regards  both  standards  and  scholar- 
ship and  college  spirit  are  most  remarkable  and  warrant  the  claim  that  given  the 
needed  facilities,  the  development  in  the  next  decade  will  surpass  all  limits,  for 
there  is  no  possibility  of  overstating  the  desire  of  the  youth  of  China  for  mod- 
ern education  of  a  high  grade  even  under  foreign  and  even  Christian  auspicesi 
-At  the  Canton  Christian  College  even  the  attics  of  the  dormitories  are  filled 
with  students  (and  that  in  a  tropical  climate),  and  mat  sheds  have  been  erected 
to  care  for  the  overfiow  of  students,  fully  qualified  by  character  and  scholastic 
attainment  to  enter,  who  would  not  be  denietl.  Some  idea  of  this  pressure  may 
be  had  from  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1904  there  were  but  6  students  of  col- 
legiate grade,  in  1917  there  were  more  than  00  in  the  subfreshman  class  alone, 
and  in  1919  there  are  more  students  in  the  freshman  class  than  in  all  four 
college  grades  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In  1917-18  there  were  10  students  in 
college  biology,  whereas  in  1918-19  there  ore  70  in  the  same  class. 
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The  grade  of  scholarship  maintained  is  fully  attested  hy  the  advanced  staad- 
ing  granted  our  students  who  withdraw  to  enter  universities  iu  America,  and 
hy  the  progress  they  suhsequently  make. 

Moreover,  the  opportunity  for  substantial  and  satisfying  service  along  edu- 
cational lines,  combined  as  It  is  \iith  other  opportunities  for  research  in  almost 
untouched  fields  such  as  economics,  governznenti  socloiog>',  ethnology',  geology* 
and  biology  and  In  the  applications  of  all  the  sciences  to  the  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial development  of  a  country  whose  natural  wealth  is  as  yet  even  uosur- 
veyed,  does  not  fall  to  attract  men  of  high  grade  to  membership  on  the  faculty 
of  the  college,  even  on  the  reduced  financial  basis  which  unfortunately  char- 
acterizes missionary  enterprises. 

It  is  of  course  essential  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  effective  work. 
SubHtantial  results  have  already  been  obtained,  even  though  the  science  labora- 
tories ure  conducted  iu  makeshift  and  overcrowded  quarters;  and  u  very 
good  start  has  been  made  on  a  college  library,  which  at  present  contains  some 
8,000  English  and  6,000  Chinese  volumes,  including  some  very  valuable  Journals 
and  special  publications. 

SOUE  IMMEOIATS  NEEDS. 

Aside  from  the  ever-present  need  of  endowment*  four  immediate  needs  are 
Intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  providing  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  a  distinct  entity  of  its  own.  These  are  a  science  laboratory,  an 
agricultural  building,  student  dormitories,  and  faculty  residences.  A  fifth  need, 
also  of  immediate  importance  in  the  development  of  the  institution  as  a  whole, 
is  a  power  house,  because  on  a  campus  of  ISO  acres,  containing  some  50  build- 
lugs,  which  house  all  the  activities  of  over  1,000  people,  the  onl^'  power  plant 
thus  far  afforded  is  a  three  hovaej^vver  oil  engine  pumping  the  water  supply. 
No  electric  lights  or  other  applications  of  poH-er  are  yet  available,  except  in 
the  physics  laboratory  for  purely  experimental  purposes.  Yet  even  under 
thesQ  limitations  this  **  man  factory,*'  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  is  a  going  cH^ncem ; 
abundant  high-grade  "  raw  material  '*  is  available,  a  qualified  staff  is  ".on  the 
job,**  the  work  is  fully  organized,  the  *T)lant"  is  being  useil  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage, and  it  but  remains  to  put  more  capital  at  the  disposal  of  its  directora 
In  order  that  it  may  indeed  keep  pace  with  its  ever-increasing  opportunity  to 
supply  precisely  tiie  product  which  China  so  greatly  needs  for  the  period  of 
reconstruction  which  she  facea 
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PSKIKG  UNION  IIBMCAL  COLLEGE. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  what  the  newer  medical  education  of  China 
is  destineil  to  be  is  found  in  the  Peking  Union  Medical  Colfege.  This  institution 
is  itself  the  outgrowth  of  the  Union  Medical  College  which  was  founded  iu 
1906  by  the  six  English  and  American  Missionary  Boards  operating  in  China. 
The  time  of  foundation  was  significant,  following  as  it  did  upon  the  disor- 
ganization of  missionary  work  which  resulted  from  the  Boxer  uprising.  In  1914 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  sent  the  China  Medical  Commission  "  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  medical  education,  hospitals,  and  public  health  in  China." 
Upon  the  basis  of  its  report  the  corporate  fusion  of  the  two  bodies  was  effected, 
and  possession  of  the  property  of  the  old  Medical  College  was  acquired.  B^  the 
terms  of  transfer  a  board  of  trustees  of  13  members  was  appointed,  npportionecl 
among  the  founding  organizations.  Among  these  are  to  be  noted  the  following 
men  of  international  repute :  John  R.  Mott,  chairman ;  Greorge  E.  Vincent,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee ;  Wallace  Buttrick,  Wickliffe  Rose,  William  H. 
Welch,  and  Simon  Flexner. 

Early  In  1916  a  provisional  charter  was  secured  from  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  October,  1918,  the  Pre-Medical  School, 
conducted  as  a  feeder  for  the  college,  opened  with  an  encouraging  number 
of  native  Chinese  youth  enrolled,  each  of  whom  was  a  graduate  of  a  modem 
college  or  high  schcxjl.  The  first  term  of  the  college  proper  will  open  in  October, 
1919,  with  requirements  for  admission  conforming  to  those  laid  down  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, and  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Education.  Under  special  circumstances, 
however,  conditioned  students  are  admitted.  Women  students  are  admitted  on 
the  same  footing  as  men ;  and  special  opportunities  are  offered  them  for  train- 
ing courses  in  mo^lern  nursing,  to  which  only  graduates  from  a  mn<lern  middle 
school  will  be  admitted. 

English  will  for  the  present  be  the  language  of  instruction;  but,  as  the 
progress  of  medical  education  in  China  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
instruction  in  Chinese,  special  courses  in  Chinese  related  to  scientific  and  medi- 
cal needs  will  be  required  from  the  beginning. 
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MI8SI0NART  BDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

Wemen*s  colleges  in  China  tinder  mission  auspices : 

North  China  Union  Women's  College,  Mi.ss  Lueila   Miner,  establlBhed  In 

1905;  50  students  In  1917. 
GinlhiK  College,  Nanking,  J^Irs.  I^wrence  Thurston,  established  in  1915; 
50  students  in  1917. 
Women  and  girls  in  all  schools: 


In  1876 1, 307 

In  1907 9,  929 


In  1917 57, 256 


BOMAN   CATHOLIC   MISSIONS   IN   CHINA. 

Statistics  of  the  ciUicational  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  not 
available. 

EDUCATIONAL   WORK  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS,   1017. 

Institutiona  and  enrollment  in  1917, 


Kin- 

dergar- 

tens. 

Lower 

element- 

tary. 

Higher 
elemen- 
tary. 

Mid- 
dle. 

Colle- 
[glate. 

Normal 
and 
train* 
ing. 

Theo- 
logical. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Medksal. 
21 

NnrseL 

Schools 

V55 

5,329 
6,609 

86.941 
25,167 

573 
1,798 

13,434 

6,732 

228 

18 

119 

30 

32 

65 

Tenchers .......... 

Enrollment: 

Male 

9,201 
2,679 

758 
14 

816 
1,872 

610 

488 
519 

389 
63 

»fV|f^]4  ....... 

Total 

349 

138,943 

20,832 

11,802 

772 

3,125 

1,375 

452 

7U 

The  totals  do  not  agree  with  sum  of  entries  of  separate  sexes  for  the  reason 
that  some  schools  in  their  reports  have  foiled  to  separate  the  .sexes. 

Besides  the  institutions  listed  above,  there  are  maintained  38  orphanages 
with  1,158  Inmates. 

Chinese  contributions  to  educational  work  under  the  Protestant  missions  fbr 
1917  amounted  to  $1»231,149  Chinese  currency. 
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CHINA'S  EDUCATIONAL  PHOGRBSS.^ 

By  HolUngton  K.  Tong. 

China  at  the  present  time,  according  to  the  vice  minister  of  education,  Yuan 
Hsit*ao,  has  over  134,000  modem  schools  of  different  types,  including  normal. 
Industrial,  and  technical  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  but  In  1910  there 
were  only  52,050  schools.  The  number  of  schools  has  thus  been  more  than 
doubled  In  only  eight  years.  To-day  there  are  In  China  4,500,000  students, 
826,000  teachers  and  .administrative  officers,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Central  and  provincial  governments  is  approximately  $40,000,000,  but  in  1910 
there  were  only  1,625,534  students,  185,566  teachers  and  administrative  officers, 
and  the  educational  expenditure  was  Tls.  24,444^09,  or  about  $33,000,000.  The 
above  figures  show  that,  although  the  number  of  students  has  increased  by 
three-fourths,  the  amount  of  educational  expenses  has  Increased  by  less  than 
$7,000,000.  The  result,  according  to  the  educational  authorities,  is  the  poorer 
school  equipment,  the  poorer  teaching  staff,  and  the  general  inefficiency  of  most 
of  the  schools.  This  alarming  situation  Is  now  receiving  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  public-spirited  citizens.  Unless  it  is  remedied  promptly,  the  future 
generations  will  be  seriously  affected.  Quite  a  number  of  thinking  Chinese  are 
realizing  the  danger  to  the  Republic  if  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the 
younger  generation  to  receive  a  sound  education,  knowing  that  no  republic  can 
exist  If  its  people  are  not  properly  educated. 

**  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  educational  funds  of  the  cen- 
tral and  provincial  governments  have  been  much  reduced,"  declared  the  vice 
minister  of  education  in  an  interview.  In  1907,  when  Chang  Tse-tung  was 
viceroy  of  Hupeh,  that  Province  annually  expended  $1,000,000  for  educational 
purposes  At  present  it  expends  only  something  like  $400,000  a  year.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  Manchu  r^me,  Kiangsu  Province  devoted  over  $2,000,000  a 
year  to  the  education  of  its  people,  but  now  it  expends  only  $1,100,000  annually. 

"  There  are  now  more  schools  of  various  types  than  before,"  continued  Vice 
Minister  Yuan,  **  but  they  are  not  so  well  equipped.  The  laboratories  in  most 
of  the  schools,  for  instance,  are  lacking  in  experimental  apparatus,  and  none 
of  the  colleges  or  universities  has  a  good  library  for  research  work,  which  is 
much  needed  for  advanced  students.  One  interesting  fact  is  that  although  the 
number  of  schools  has  been  doubled  during  the  last  eight  years,  the  number  of 
students  has  been  more  than  trebled.  The  result  is  that  the  existing  schools 
are  unable  to  accommodate  all  the  aspiring  young  men  and  women,  and  that 
those  students  for  whom  accommodation  has  been  found  can  not  and  do  not 
receive  the  maximum  amount  of  benefit  on  account  of  the  lack  of  teachers  and 
the  consequent  neccessity  to  attend  too  large  a  clasa 

**  After  the  unification  of  the  north  and  south  the  ministry  of  education  will 
devote  the  best  of  its  attention  to  remedying  the  existing  defects  and  further  to 
promote  universal  education.  Hitherto,  the  civil  war  has  cost  China  much 
money,  and  all  the  available  funds  which  might  have  been  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes  in  ordinary  times  have  been  requisitioned  for  military 
purposes.  When  the  war  is  over,  the  claim  of  the  ministry  of  education  for 
more  educational  funds,  we  trust,  will  unquestionably  receive  a  sympathetic 
hearing  from  the  Government. 

^From  Millard's  Review  (Shanghai),  Mar.  22,  1910. 
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In  future  the  ministry  will  try  its  best  to  encourage  higher  and  technical 
education  by  making  special  grants.  It  is  now  making  plans  for  the  dl^mtcb 
of  more  college  graduates  to  foreign  countries  to  pursue  a  higher  education. 
Social  education  in  future  will  also  be  encouraged.  Eflbrts  are  being  made  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  importance  of  knowledge,  and  the  necessity  of 
good  and  moral  conduct.  Our  educational  object  is  to  give  such  education  to 
the  people  that  it  will  enable  them  to  be  useful  men.  I  mean  that  we  want  to 
give  them  practical  education.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  education  by 
text  books.  Neither  have  we  overlooked  the  usefulness  of  physical  education. 
In  former  times  learned  Chinefle  were  unable  to  make  good  use  of  their  edaca- 
tion  because  of  their  physical  weakness.  This  condition  is  being  remedied.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  a  way  will  be. found  after  the  unification  of  China  to  make 
education  as  universal  as  possible." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  the  present  status  of  the  Chinese  educational 
progress.  Vice  Minister  Yuan  gave  the  following  interesting  and  up-to-date  in- 
formation wlilch,  however,  does  not  cover  a  survey  of  the  mission  and  private 
schools  in  China. 

X.  PRUCAKY  SCHOOLS. 


The  primary  schools  are  of  two  grades:  The  lower  primary  school  and  the 
higher  primary  school.  The  course  of  study  in  the  lower  primary  school  18  to 
be  completed  in  four  years  and  that  in  the  higher  primary  school  in  three  years. 
It  .is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  send  his  boy  to  school  as  soon  as  the  latter 
reaches  six  years  of  age.  This  rule  will  be  uniformly  enforced  and  strictly 
carried  out  after  the  unification  pf  China.  The  number  of  kindergartens  in 
China  is  rather  small,  but  the  following  statistics  regarding  the  primary  schools 
in  the  different  Provinces  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  Republic  (from  August, 
1915,  to  July,  1916),  which  are  the  latest,  may  be  of  interest: 

Lower  primary  schools. 


Nsmes  of  ProvtooM. 


Metropolis 

IfiBtropoUtan  district . 

Chlhli 

PeOKtiMi < 

KirSn • 


Shantung.. 
Honaa.... 


gl^yiai , 

Klangsu 

Anhwvl 

Elangsi 

Fukien 

ChekiaDiE..... 
Hupei. 


SbensI r. 

Kansn. 


fitnklang.... 

Sxechuen 

Kwangtong. 
Kwangsi — 

Ymman 

Kvdetiow... 
Jehol. 


Sniynan.. 
Gharhar.. 


of 

schools. 


316 
1,154 

14,388 

«,489 

758 

967 

14,375 
7,U6 

10,817 
5,845 
1,135 
3,026 
1.150 
6,621 
9,118 
3,861 
4,913 
1,414 
53 

13,832 
4,093 
1,560 
4,678 
1,411 
464 


181 


Total I    119,007  13,786,513 


Numbsr 

of  stu- 
dents. 


31,073 

80,026 

438,637 

195,893 

31,523 

38,537 

895,490 

186,648 

304,283 

302,735 

41,130 

91,761 

61,184 

288,644 

316,582 

131,864 

131,176 

34,408 

3,603 

436,017 

161,003 

48,665 

167,854 

54,292 

10,688 

5^926 

4.381 


Teaolien 

andad« 

ministn- 


Uveoffl- 


584 

3,403 

88,886 

8,050 

1,403 

1,107 

39,345 

U,604 

30,711 

15;  103 

3,719 

7,842 

4,880 

17,966 

18,539 

9,774 

12,611 

1,980 

76 

26,501 

13,303 

3,225 

8.603 

4,346 

761 


239 


267,041 


888,730 
188,590 

1,418,415 

1,372,093 
840,061 
886,515 

1,299,290 
396,413 
737,677 

1,701.129 
225,139 
40^239 
358, 70S 

1,448^237 

456,729 

608,080 

244,558 

54.43S 

42,533 

1,080,802 

1,163,503 

388,253 

430,704 

183,393 

48,344 

21,715 

13,100 


15,082,755 
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Table  ghoinng  Ihf  higher  priiiwrg  tchooU  of  tl\s  wfcole  oauntrv. 

Names  of  Provlnoes. 


at,  019 

10.  OM 

ie,47t 
u,«3a 

Sl,l«3 
U.IU 
31,  IM 


761,  JTT 
140,311 
Mf,«W 

118,  »T 


173,880 
81,  M 


3>.I3T 
7,0M 
IS,Ut 

B,  173,717 


2.  UIUDLE  SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  of  the  middle  Bchools  is  to  furnish  general  educatloD  and  to  develop 
strong  and  intelUgent  dtlEeos.  Tbe  course  of  the  middle  adiool  is  four 
years.  Qraduates  from  the  higher  primary  school  or  those  who  have  passed 
examinations  showing  a  similar  grade  of  scholarship  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  middle  school.  Owing  to  tbe  great  demand  for  vocational  edncatlon,  qmdal 
courses  will  be  offered  to  the  students  of  the  middle  school,  besides  the  regular 

The  following  Is  the  table  regarding  the  middle  schools  In  Ctdna  for  the 
sixth  year  of  the  RepubUc  (from  August,  1817,  to  July.  191S)  ; 

Middle  tchooU  in  19I7-J8. 


MUDSa  of  PTOTiDOn. 

ScboaU. 

Tnctk- 

AdmtD- 

'5IKS.' 

riuMa. 

JS. 

OndD- 

peoMS. 

j 
1 

i 

ii 

1 
1 
1 

118 

1 

■0 

1 

80 

'i 

88 

TB 
MS 
UR 

S 

«1 

10 
18 

1 

il 

1 

1:1 

1 

*l 

"Sis; 

ISI 

1 

T'Z 

|}^]s 

»»,7»8 

^•g 

flWeiUMO 
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MidMe  9dkooU  4n  i0i7-i«— Oontiiiiied. 


Naium  flf  T»ypTl-ffflt 

IVdWM^B^ 

Teach- 
ers. 

Admln- 
Utmtive 
offloacB. 

ClasMS. 

Bta- 
dents. 

Oiadu- 
ates. 

Ez- 

peoMS. 

'•^"wietiine-. 

63 
22 

14 

18 

4S0 

185 

136 

83 

251 

00 

6 

28 

6 

194 

76 

61 

40 

195 

33 

2 

11 

3 

Ill 
64 

S3 

28 
66 
16 

86 
6 

1 

7,105 
3,S73 
1,664 
1,664 
2,600 
667 

20,848 
417 
630 
443 
965 
117 

t245,47S 

KwBDgSi 

yiimuui , 

106,09 
87, 7U 

Koflichow ,  

40, 2U 

Fnkiai 

fCjHnm. 

ao^oii 

lehol 

279 
49 

43 

flkuTUBD 

-MTIU  J  «■■■••    ••••«•.•-•.-••    ."P.    -•■•-• 

Total 

428 

4,750 

1,056 

1,366 

60,508 

37,581 

l,74L(a 

The  following  is  the  table  givliig  partlcalars  of  the  girls'  middle  schoolB  in 
China  for  the  sixth  year  of  the  Republic: 

GirW  middle  «cftoote. 


Names  of  ProTinoes. 


Metropolis 

HcilMPglrtang. 

Fiucien 

Total... 


Scbools. 


9 


Teacb- 
era. 


0 

76 

9 

18 


183 


Admin- 
istrative 
oflloera. 


T 

4 
26 

4 
6 


47 


4 
2 
5 
1 
1 


13 


Stu- 
dents. 


100 

221 

36 

36 


622 


Oiadn- 
ates. 


47 
25' 


72 


Ex- 


$13,  an 

10,09 


23,280 


3.   NOBMAL   SCHOOLS. 


The  normal  schools  are  of  two  grades — the  normal  school  and  the  bi^  nor- 
mal school.  The  porpose  of  normal  schools  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  primary 
sdiooli  and  that  of  the  higher  nornMl  schools  Is  to  train  teachers  for  tlie  middle 
schools.  Students  of  the  normal  schools,  both  Government  and  puUlc,  are 
exempted  from  pajrment  for  tnltion  and  are  given  oeitaln  allowances  tx>  defray 
their  expenses.  The  amoant  of  such  allowance  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  years  the  students  are  required  to  serve  as  teachers  after  their  graduation. 
The  normal  school  gives  the  preparatory  course  and  the  regular  course.  The 
preparatory  coarse  la  for  tme  year.  The  regular  course  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts;  first  part  of  the  course  is  for  four  years  and  the  second  part  one 
year.  Graduates  from  the  higher  lurLmary  schools,  or  students  showing  a  simi- 
lar grade  of  scholarship,  are  qwdifled  to  take  the  preparatory  course.  Students 
completing  the  preparatory  ooarse  and  graduates  from  the  middle  scho<^ 
are  qualified  to  take  the  second  part  of  the  regular  course.  Courses  fdr  train- 
ing primary  sdiool  and  kindergarten  teachers  may  be  added  to  the  curriculum 
«f  the  normal  sdiooL 

The  higher  normal  school  gives  the  preparatory  course,  regular  course,  and 
it>ecial  research  course.  Elective  and  special  courses  may  be  added  when 
occasion  requires.  The  preparatory  couzse  is  for  one  year,  the  regular  course 
three  years,  and  the  spedal  research  course  two  years.  Graduates  ft'om  middle 
schools  or  normal  schools  or  students  of  equivalent  scholarship  are  allowed  to 
take  the  preparatory  course.     After  completing  the  preparatory  course  the 
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students  are  allowed  to  take  the  regular  course,  and  then  the  special  research 
coarse. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  nonnal  schools  in  China  for  the 
Sixth  year  of  the  Republic : 

Normal  tehooU. 


NameB  of  ProTbuses. 


Schools. 


Adndii- 

IstraUve 

offlosrs* 


Teach- 
ers. 


Stu- 
dents. 


Orado- 
stes. 


Ez- 


VatropoMs 

Hetropolltsn  district 

CWhULT 

Fengtisn 

laito 

Tffpj  h|fifrfc1ftTig, 

Shantung 

flhnnid. 

Honan. 

ShfflDsi 

Kanso. 

IQannu 

Chekung 

AnhwoL 

irfnTip«i. 

Hupei 

Htman.*.. 

Sncfauen 

Wfflnt^i^ng 

PaUen 

Kwangtung. 

KwangsL. 

Yunnan 

Koelchow 

Isbol 

Charhar 

Total 


1 
1 
6 
18 
4 
2 
4 
4 
6 
2 
4 
10 
11 
6 
5 
4 
6 
10 
1 
4 
8 
3 
7 
1 
1 
1 


13 

7 

30 

41 

19 

7 

25 

35 

40 

19 

18 

122 

82 

50 

25 

22 

43 

63 

8 

33 

30 

14 

40 

7 

3 

2 


18 

9 

76 

121 

61 

22 

67 

64 

S7 

25 

130 

108 

182 

n 

71 

85 

157 

92 

6 

64 

88 

38 

406 

36 

7 

4 


6 

4 

35 

42 

15 

9 

80 

36 

19 

9 

8 

M 

51 

25 

30 

17 

35 

30 

1 

15 

15 

14 

33 

6 

3 

3 


214 

164 

1,373 

1.777 

604 

400 

1,022 

1,178 

811 

489 

401 

3,287 

1,865 

1,0S3 

806 

919 

1,545 

1,458 

60 

495 

•  603 

507 

1,175 

288 

73 

80 


26 

39 

194 

228 

113 

40 

258 

165 

82 

108 

219 

510 

183 

36 

167 

127 

SO 

101 

40 

33 

39 

41 

233 

86 


858,296 

33,100 

158,244 

129.677 

93,630 

71,067 

171, 134 

88,303 

121,404 

65,076 

42,782 

874,453 

217,360 

125,278 

81,744 

94,358 

138,302 

145,820 

16,549 

74,992 

42,968 

75,447 

130.019 

25,000 

7,380 

8,971 


127 


78? 


2,120 


500 


21,575 


3,036 


2,629,444 


The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  girls'  nonnal  schools*  also  for 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Republic : 

Girls'  normal  schools. 


Namet  of  Provlnocs. 

Schools. 

Admln- 

iBtrative 
ofDoen. 

Teach- 

Classes. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

Ex- 
penses. 

MnFOpons ..••.••••••••••• 

2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
8 
I 
1 
1 
5 
6 
2 
2 
1 

10 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

2 

18 

10 

4 

4 

13 

14 

7 

12 

3 

42 

31 

16 

9 

3 

56 

18 

10 

11 

4 

2 

89 

42 
45 

16 
17 
32 
38 
16 
20 

6 
71 
84 
38 
28 
23 
185 
77 
31 
57 
17 

7 

8 

10 

18 

0 

8 

10 

7 

3 

8 

1 

17 

31 

0 

8 
8 
81 
10 
5 
6 
8 
1 

333 
858 

504 

185 

184 

867 

188 

86 

60 

37 

408 

433 

180 

86 

13 

960 

801 

184 

257 

141 

88 

56 

96 
161 

171,081 

phihir , 

72,  U6 

F^ffvtim...... 

82,027 

lOiSn 

82,184 

36,784 

Shftntlin£ 

87,374 

27 
16 
14 
8 
68 
48 
83 

33,600 

Honan. 

25,134 

ShoBd 

23>907 

ir<iii(ni.  . , .  - . 

4,674 

Kianni] . 

oQ«  doo 

^htnaog 

80' 423 

Anfiwda ••,.■•......••..  ....... 

19  687 

Kianed. 

14,038 

HupoT. 

34,780 

Hnnan 

82 

93,647 

SMcbum 

47,800 

Fnkicn 

14 
8 

89 

20,1S4 

Kwangtmig. 

15,687 

Yunnan . .  T. 

1.038 

KocidMnf 

35,000 

Ttotal 

54 

289 

803 

109 

5,203 

660 

755,604 
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The  following  table  shows  the  high  normal  schoolsi  of  the  whole  country : 

Number  of  schools 7 

Number  of  administrative  officers 165 

Number  of  teachers: 

Deans 35 

Professors 107 

Instructors 155 

Assistants 8 

Preparatory  students 540 

Collegiate  students: 

National  language 229 

English 228 

History  and  geography 98 

Mathematics ' 131 

Science 138 

Philosophy 120 

Mathematics  and  science 03 

Literature  and  history 40 

Special-course  students: 

Manual  labor  and  drawing 73 

Physical  training 117 

National  language 155 

Agriculture 29 

Industry 39 

Commerce ^ 90 

English 22 

Drawing  and  music 37 

History  and  geography , 42 

Science 41 

Elected-course  students: 

Special 27 

Postgraduate 64 

Handwork 62 

Special  training  in  teaching 42 

Lecture 119 

Research 10 

Total  number  of  students 2,517 

Number  of  graduates 407 

Expenses i— _  $859,060 

4.   TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  technical  schools  are  of  two  gradea  A  and  B  courses  in  agriculture, 
technique,  commerce,  slilpbuilding,  and  the  like  are  given.  Besides,  technical 
schools  have  been  established  for  girls.  The  A  grade  requires  one  year's  pre- 
paratory work  and  gives  a  course  of  three  years.  The  work  of  B  grade  covers 
a  period  of  three  years.  The  special  and  elective  courses  may  be  added  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  location  of  the  schooL 
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The  table  of  the  technical  sdicH^  of  the  whole  country  is  as  follows : 

Technical  schools. 


Naxxua  of  schools. 

Bdioola. 

Adminis- 
traUve 
officers. 

Teachers. 

Classes. 

Students. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

Expenses. 

Agriiailtiiral  (ichool  ( A  ) .  r  r 

54 

29 

27 

1 

240 

84 

68 
2 

20 

2 

383 

214 

162 

1 

412 

74 

128 

7 

79 

4 

640 
492 
333 
5 
622 
153- 
299 
15 
194 

4 

198 

168 

91 

S 

354 

64 

138 

6 

74 

7 

5,998 
4,352 
3,066 
56 
9,784 
1,602 
3,627 
156 
1,719 

204 

897 
579 
358 

1682,131 

664,747 

251,774 

1,800 

nt^strfAl  mtmnl  (A) 

Cnmtniirclal  SAhnn|  (A)--t 

Tnct^Tilcftl  «<»liool  (A)- - ,.-,.,.,-- 

AjEiicuItural  school  (B) 

1,064 

43 

301 

43 

230 

877,  «7 
62,500 

Ibidiistrial  school  (B) 

Commercial  school  (B) 

30,414 

3,692 

63,883 

Technical  school  (B) 

Women's  vocatianal  schools .... 
VMiehers'   Industrial   training 
school? . . , 

Total 

477 

1,464 

2,757 

1,091 

30,654 

3,504 

2,138,158 

Different  course*  given  in  the  technical  schools. 


Tedmical  sabjects. 


Agiiocilture. 

Forestry 

Sericultixre 

8ilk-prodaclng 
work 

Fishery 

Mannfartiire. 

Veterinary 

Cotton  picking 

Fabrieoyaing 

I>yeing. 

Carpentry 

Rattan  works 

Rattan  and  bam- 
boo works 

Varnishing 

'Wheel  works 

Handlabor 

Civil  encineerliig.. . 

Goldsmith  ry 

Dynamie  aiaetrlo- 

Currant  electricity . 


Institotions  glytng— 


(A)  Ad- 
vanced 
course. 


89 
18 
80 


3 

3 
1 


11 
1 
1 


(B)Sle- 

mentary 

oouisei 


8 
9 

2 
1 


131 


117 


27 


5 
1 

7 
1 
1 


Woman's 
vocar 

tional 
course. 


1 
6 


Technloal  8ab|aot». 


Electrioal  wiginiwir^ 

Ing 

Applied  chemistry, 
mncralogy . ..  •..*. 

Mining.... 

Drawing 

Designing ». 

Surveying 

Tapestry 

Pottery 

Pottery  painting.. . 

Embroidery 

Sewing 

Tailoring 

Imitation  flower . . . 

Braiding 

Lace  making 

Hair  netting. 

Fine  arts 

Commerce 


Total. 


Institutions  giving— 


(A)  Ad- 
vanced 
oooxse. 


1 
8 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


27 


176 


(B) 
mentary 
course. 


7t) 


361 


Womea's 
voca- 
tional 

ooursek 


11 
9 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


44 


6.    COLLEGES  AND  UNlMilBSITIES. 


The  college  is  divided  into  preparatory,  coUegial,  and  post-graduate  depart- 
ments, in  wliicli  conrses  on  political  science,  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  tech- 
nique, commerce,  fine  arts,  music,  foreign  languages,  and  the  like  are  given. 
The  preparatory  course  is  for  one  year,  the  college  course  covers  tliree  years,  and 
the  post-graduate  course  requires  two  years.  Graduates  from  the  middle  school 
or  students  of  equivalent  scholarship  are  allowed  to  enter  the  preparatory 
department  after  passing  t^e  necessary  examination&  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  a  university  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  the  college  department  a 
I>eriod  of  ftrar  years. 
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Higher  educational  inHUuiUms, 


InstltattooB. 


Schools. 


Couraea. 


Stu- 
d«nts. 


Admin- 

tiVB 


T«ach- 
•ri. 


Ex- 


Unlvefsities: 

Oovenunont . . 

Private 

CoUmm  of  Iftw: 
Oovemment.. 

PubUc 

Private 

Colleges  of  agricul- 
ture: 
Qovenunent.. 
PubUc 

ITichnlml  eoUegee: 
Qovenunent . . 

PubUc 

OoUeges  of  oom- 
meroe: 

QovenuBant.. 

PubUc 

Private 

Medical  colleges: 

Cfovemment.. 

Public 

Private 

Foreign  language 
college: 

PubUc 

OoUags: 


S 
S 

1 

ao 

IS 


1 

6 


1 

8 


1 

4 
1 

1 
4 
S 


4 
S 


Piepaiatory,  arts,  sdeooe,  engineering, 
and  law. 

University:  Prepantory,  arts,  law,  com* 
meroe.  CoUege:  Preparatory,  law, 
poUtios,  economics,  and  oommevoe. 

Prepaiatory,  law,  economics,  poUttoal 

economics. 
Preparatory,  law,  economics,  poUtios, 

and  commerce. 
Preparatory,  law,  poUtles,  economics, 

and  commerce. 


Preparatory,  agriculture, and  forestrv.. 
Preparatory,  agriculture,  forestry,  silk- 
worm,  and  sericulture. 


Prepantory,  mechanios.  eleoCrie  engi- 
neering, and  appUed  dtiemistry. 

Preparatory,  dvil  engineering,  dyna- 
mics, appUed  cfaemistry,  minug,  and 


Preparatory  and  commeroe 

Preparatory,  commerce,  and  banking. 
Commene 


Medicine 

Medicine  and  pi 
Preparatory  and  medli 


PveparatoiT,  Englisl 
man,  ana  Russian. 


:lish,  Japanese,  Ger- 


Prepaiatory,  spinning,  dvU  engineer- 
tng,  mechanics,  medical,  ana  engi- 
neering. 


2,811 
1. 


622 
3,573 
2,131 


171 
568 


1,087 


134 

366 

41 

174 
801 
211 


606 
290 


67 
15 

30 

863 

83 


18 
80 


18 
180 


14 
84 

8 

46 

50 

24 


307 
150 

s: 

450 
202 


21 
120 


39 
214 


25 
90 
24 

22 

48 
56 


67 

7e 


Total I  16,150 


1,058 


1,834 


8870,008 
74,165 

101,508 

549,43 

96,870 


01,300 
362,300 


136,086 
606,072 


42,168 

08,706 

0,500 

103,000 
146,886 
315,000 


102,346 
186,466 


8,570,064 


6.    SOCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  appointed  special  officials  to  develop  social 
education.  Plans  for  the  promotion  of  social  education  have  been  receiving 
much  attention  from  the  ministry,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  the  program  can  not  be  fully  carried  out  as  expected.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  institutions  already  established  for  the  promotion  of  social  education : 

Libraries n.** 

Elementary  libraries 287 

Moving  libraries . 257 

Elementary  lecture  institutions 2, 129 

Oi>en-air  lecture  institutions 650 

Newspaper  reading  office 1,727 

Museums 10 

Schools  for  backward  students 81 

Half-day  schools  for  poor  and  destitute 1,242 

Open-air  schools 37 

Elementary  reading  schools : 4«503 

Peking,  March  15,  1919.  ^^^ 

o  ^ 
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PREFACE. 


The  bases  for  the  analyses  and  deductions  presented  in  this  study 
have  been  the  annual  reports  of  1,119  secondary  schools  accredited 
by  the  North  Central  Association,  together  with  approximately 
20,000  individual  teachers'  report  cards.  To  scrutinize  and  compile 
the  data  therein  contained  has  required  the  services  of  a  rather  large 
sta£F  of  assistants  working  almost  continuously  for  a  period  of  12 
months  or  more.  Most  of  the  persons  were  graduate  or  other  ad- 
vanced students  enrolled  in  my  several  courses  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Their  work  has  been  indefatigable,  and 
words  of  highest  commendation  and  appreciation  are  due  them. 

To  mention  by  name  all  those  who  have  thus  helped  to  make  this 
study  possible  would,  doubtless,  be  an  unnecessary  and  profitless 
procedure.  Some  spent  relatively  few  hours  at  the  task;  some 
devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  for  a  few  weeks;  and  some  made 
it  their  major  work  for  months.  Among  the  latter,  special  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  following :  William  J^  Baumgartner ,  D.  O. 
Clancy,  Robert  Cole,  Harry  T.  Day,  Catherine  M.  Regan,  Abagail 
Blackburn,  Olive  G.  Turner,  Chloe  Hardy,  Fred  Fleagle,  H.  A.  Davis, 
C.  W.  Bemer,  Henry  A.  Tape,  and  Guy  Fox.  Unstinted  praise  and 
sincere  thanlra  are  herewith  gratefidly  given  to  them. 

I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Profs.  Horace  A. 
Hollister  and  James  B.  Edmonson,  who  kindly  read  the  manuscript 
and  offered  many  valuable  suggestions. 

The  general  procedure  followed  in  the  study  was  as  follows:  The 
original  school  reports  were  first  classified  in  workable  groups  and 
the  data  transcribed  on  large  charts,  by  States.  From  these  detailed 
charts,  which  contained  virtually  every  item  reported  by  each  school 
and  each  teacher,  tables  of  condensed  material,  by  topics,  were  formed. 
Finally,  from  these  tables  other  sununarizing  tables,  charts  and 
graphs  were  produced.  Only  the  latter  appear  in  the  pages  which 
follow  in  the  bulletin. 

While  the  utmost  precautions  have  been  taken  to  make  the  study 
accurate  and  clear,  discrepancies  (and  possibly  apparent  errors)  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  certain  tables  and  conclusions.  Superintend- 
ents and  principals,  in  filling  out  the  annual  blanks,  were  not  alwa]^ 
guided  by  like  powers  of  discrimination  and  exactness.  Omissiona 
frequently  occurred.  Approximations  were  sometimes  used,  and, 
occasionally,  obvious  clerical  errors  were  discovered.     Nevertheless, 
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SO  far  as  possible,  these  original  faults  in  the  reports  were  traced  to 
their  sources,  and  by  means  of  counterref eronces,  were  fairly  evaluated 
and  corrected.  Moreover,  verifications  of  data  have  been  made  with 
each  8t«p  of  the  process  of  compilatiaa.  Hence  it  can  be  claimed 
with  reasonable  certitude  that  the  figures  herein  presented  represent 
the  facts  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  North  Central  territory.  In 
certain  compilaUoBs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  avera^  number  of 
units  of  work  offered  in  tlie  several  schools  and  in  reoording  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  academic  and  vocational  subjects,  fractional  units 
and  part-time  afrangements  were  omitted  and  the  data  recorded  in 
terms  of  the  nearest  integer. 

Finally,  as  a  personal  testimonial,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  and  the  helpfulness  which  have  come  to  me  pwson- 
ally  ia  carrying  forward  this  work,  and  in  seeking  to  interpiet  the 
findings.  Each  step  of  the  way  has  opened  new  vistan  for  me.  £ach 
topic,  as  it  was  completed,  added  to  my  eomprohenaion  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  Notthweat  and  gave  deeper  insight  and  keener 
appreciation  of  its  problems,  processes,  and  tendencies.  If  similar 
experiences  shall  come  to  Bchool  men  as  they  study  the  bulletins,  the 
work  will  not  have  been  undertak^i  in  vain. 

C.  O.  Davis, 
Ihdvemty  of  Michigan. 
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PART  L--INTBODUCTION  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

.    AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY. 

At  the  time  of  the  twentj-decond  annual  meeting  of  the  Xorth 
Central  ABsociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  held  in  St. 
Louis^  Mo.,  March  23-24,  1917,  authority  was  given  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  to  make  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  the 
data  gathered  Uiat  year  from  the  accredited  secondary  schools.  For 
the  l>enefit  of  those  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  <Hganization  and 
administralion  of  the  North  Central  Association,  it  is  pertin^it  to 
state  that  once  in  five  years  (until  1917  onco  in  three  years)  a  complete 
detailed  report  to  the  association  has  been  required  from  each  second- 
ary school  seeking  to  be  accredited.  The  commission  has  for  some 
time  felt  that  the  extensive  and  varied  data  thus  gathered  constitute 
a  body  of  educational  material  too  valuable  to  be  utilized  temporarily 
for  the  purpose  of  accrediting  schools  and  then  be  filed  away  in 
dingy  archives  never  percfaaaoe  to  be  examined  again.  It  has, 
therefore^  on  two  previous  occasions  authorized  the  utilization  of 
the  annual  report  blanks  for  studies  of  a  comparative  kind.  The 
firai  of  these,  Norik  Ce$iiml  High  jSeioeb,  was  compiled  and  edited 
by  Prof.  Walter  A.  Jessup,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  Prof. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  University  of 
Iltinob.  This  study  appeared  in  1914.  ^  The  second  comparative 
analysis  was  directed  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Judd  and  Mr.  Geoi^e  S. 
Goiinta,  of  the  Univwsity  of  Chicago.  This  study  was  published  in 
1915  and  bears  the  title:  A  Study  of  the  CoUeyes  and  High  Schools 
in  the  North  CerUrdl  Association.  * 

The  present  study  seeks  to  follow  the  same  general  plan  employed 
in  the  two  earlier  analyses.  In  certain  particular  details  it,  of  course, 
departs  entirely  from  the  procedure  followed  thei«.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  the  oomparisons  made  in  rrference  to  the  sit'Uation  as  it 
existed  in  1916-17,  the  present  study  seeks  to  place  its  findings  in 
juxtaposition  with  similar  findings  presented  in  the  earlier  reports, 
and  thus  to  reveal  conspicuous  changes  or  tendencies  which  have 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Thirtoentti  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.    Unl- 
VOT^ty  c^  (TMeaeo  Prvss,  CfaiCBgo»  111. 
« iMMd  by  ttm  (Jaitad  StflUs  BanM  •<  BduaSloa,  BbIIiUb,  lUfi,  N*.  0. 
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occurred  «inee  1911-12,  the  year  in  which  the  data  used  n  tiie  #tBBup- 
Coffman  study  were  gathered. 

The  aim  of  the  North  Central  Association  is  declared  in  the  Con- 
stitution, Article  TI.     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  object  of  the  afiaociation  shall  be  to  establish  closer  relations  between  the  sec* 
ondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  North  Central  States 
and  such  other  territory  as  the  association  may  recognize. 

That  these  aims  ai*e,  to  a  large  degree,  realized  is  evidenced  by  the 
steady  growth  of  the  association  in  territorial  accessions,  in  the 
the  number  of  affiliated  and  accredited  schools  and  coUeges,  and  in 
the  power  and  prestige  exercised  in  respect  to  educational  policies 
and  practices  throughout  the  country.  Eighteen  wStates  are  to-day 
embraced  within  the  association.  These  are:  -^Vrizona,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  At  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting,  March,  1917,  the  association  accredited  1,165  high  schools 
and  academies  distributed  among  these  18  States. 

In  accrediting  the  schools,  the  following  formal  standards  were 
employed,  standards  that  have  (with  slight  alterations  and  amend- 
ments made  from  time  to  time)  been  enforced  since  their  first  pub- 
lication in  1901. 

8TANDABD8  OP  ACCBEDITINO  8BCONDABT  SCHOOLS     (1916-17). 

1.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  15  units  for  graduation. 
More  than  20  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged.  The  school  year  shall  consisk 
of  a  minimum  of  36  weeks,  such  standard  to  be  in  effect  on  and  after  September  1, 
1918. 

A  unit  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  an  aca> 
demic  year  that  shall  include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty- 
minute  hours  of  classroom  work,  two  hours  of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work  being 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  classroom  work. 

2.  All  teachers  teaching  one  or  more  academic  subjects  must  satisfy  the  foUowing 
standards: 

A.  The  minimum  attainment  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be  equivalent 
to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of*  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  requiring  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  of  study  or 
120  semester  hours  in  advance  of  a  standard  four-year  high-school  course.  Such  re> 
quirement  shall  not  be  construed  as  retroactive. 

B.  The  minimum  professional  training  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be  at 
least  11  semester  hours  in  education.  This  should  include  special  study  of  the  subject 
matter  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Such  requirements  shall  not  be 
construed  as  retroactive.  (For  the  succeeding  year  the  board  will  interpret  courses 
in  education  as  the  same  courses  are  interpreted  by  the  colleges  or  univendties  offering^ 
them.) 

C.  If  a  teacher,  new  to  a  given  high  school,  does  not  fully  meet  the  requirement  o£ 
the  above  standards  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  possesses  the  equivalent  ol 
the  training  prescribed,  the  inspector  shall  submit  to  the  board  of  inspectors  a  state*> 
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ment  concerning  the  training,  experience,  and  teaching  efficiency  of  the  eaid  teacher, 
together  with  his  recommendation.  The  board  shall,  on  each  case  presented,  make  a 
decision. 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should 
not  exceed  five,  each  to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  clear.  The  board  of 
inspectors  will  reject  all  schools  having  more  than  six  recitation  periods  per  day  for 
any  teacher. 

4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  instruction 
in  the  subjects  taught. 

5.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventils^ 
tion  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school 
furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  con- 
ditions for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  irutrudion,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study  ^  the  general  in- 
tellectual and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors^  and  therefore  only  schools 
which  rank  well  in  these  particulars^  as  evidence  by  rigid,  thorough-going,  sympathetic 
inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the  list, 

7.  The  association  wiU  decline  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists 
of  fewer  than  four  teachers  of  academic  subjects  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The 
asaociatioti  recommends  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as 
agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and  commercial  subjects  into  schools 
where  local  conditions  render  such  introduction  feasible,  but  the  inspectors  will  hold 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately 
for  such  instruction. 

8.  No  school  shall  be  considered  tmless  the  regular  annual  blank  furnished  for  the 
purpose  shall  have  been  filled  out  and  placed  on  file  with  the  inspector.  Schools  in 
good  standing  will  make  a  complete  report  on  teachers  once  in  five  years;  but  full  data 
relative  to  changes  should  be  presented  annually. 

9.  No  school  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based 
on  average  attendance,  shall  be  accredited.  The  association  recommends  25  as  a 
maximum.    No  recitation  claas  should  enroll  more  than  30  pupils. 

10.  The  time  for  which  schools  are  accredited  shall  be  limited  to  one  year,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  list  by  the  association. 

11.  The  agent  of  communication  between  the  accredited  schools  and  the  secretary 
of  the  commissioQ  for  the  purpose  of  distributing,  collecting,  and  filing  the  annuid 
reports  of  such  schools  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  association  may  direct,  is 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  States  having  such  an  official,  the  inspector  of  schools  appointed  by  the 
State  university.  (6)  In  other  States  the  inspector  of  schools  appointed  by  State 
authority,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  official,  such  person  or  persons  as  the  secretary  of  the 
commission  may  elect. 

The  association  is  conservative,  believing  that  such  policy  will  eventually  work  to 
the  highest  interests  of  all.  It  aims  to  accredit  only  those  schools  which  possess  or- 
ganization, teaching  force,  standards  of  scholarship,  equipment  and  esprit  de  corps, 
of  such  character  as  will  unhesitatingly  commend  them  to  any  educator,  college,  or 
univenity  in  the  North  Central  territory. 

The  range,  purport,  and  character  of  the  data  collected  from  the 
several  schools  may  be  best  comprehended  by  an  analysis  of  the  blank 
form  which  was  used  for  thfit  purpose  in  1916-17,  which  is  here 
reproduced. 


10  A0CBfi&I31ED  JSBOOVDAAF  ^C^OOUy  H;  4^  «I6S0CL1TI0N. 

NQfiTH  CENTSLAL  ASSOGIAXION  OF  0OLLEG£S  AND  SKnavnAET 

SCHOOLS. 

(Note.— This  Is  tho  year  tat  a  oompleto  report  from  oil  schools.    See  Standard  8.) 

AIWUAL  REPORT  61  Urn HighSch«»l, 

XiOcated  'at Bt&te  of 


(Suporintendent)  (Principal) 

Otock  IImbCX)  ti^  BtfBe  of  eM^kirf  ifae  »b0v«e«ctefil  official*  1^ 


(▲)     QSXZMAL  JKFOMUAJnOS, 

i.   Popviatiioti  of  city.. ............,.«.,.,, «.^... .................. «. 

2.  Enrollment    November    1,    191G:    (a)  boye (ft)  fpria W 

NcmJbor  ib  teiit^  year  duB {d)  Htu^wr  im  iMni  ymtr  dns.  « 

<€)  NiiiBber  in  wocomdyeKTrAam (f)  NmHber  in  fiat  -yw 

<?lwB- <y)  Tatel  BunlfaMBit 

3.  Number  of  high  school  teachers  (aiKlsde  mn^mmtmrninat  «ad  pmoipal  if  duj 

teach  one  <or  more  danet) 

4.  AyciJiggi  Bimriwr  rf  prnpUg  beJaqgnig  far  Ocftafcor 

5.  ATocage    bekntgiag  per  teacher. 

4.  Since  what  date  has  the  adiaol  teem  nvOiimmmailig  accmdted  bf  Ite  ^iMiiiiitiiiii^ 


7.  Hxrw  ouuiy  weeks  ctf  actaial  Bohoai  vadc  are  fjtvfnit    (bi  Miwwiiiiiifc  lidB  ^i 

include  examination,  commencement,  and  other  regular  «iarcMBa. 
^oQtall'vmcalaMia,  JvCbriilaiiBiiMl  Sarter,  batdaaafltoauBtaiitafliBteftalqgal 
lioliday,  nuch  aa  Waafaxn^n'a  hirtliday,  nor  4lie  ttwa  ^ajv  mually  ^wb  «t 
ThaBkigiviag  tia^^ 

8.  Number  of  graduates  last  year:  J(fi)htf^ (i^^k <c)l0tal 

9.  KuBtber  of  laat  yoar*a  gndwatM  naw  jcbtauhBg  ticket  iHUJalart-iw  -of  leaning 


10.   Number  of  noiiMiaidnft  po^JbcaMBtM  ia  h^flBfaaol  tibH  ywr  <¥ov:.  1) 

Jl.  Is  at  the  avoved  fvtore  p<iacy  of  lAm  schaoi  la  laiidoy,  iw  ai.adwMic  oalbittcts, 
none  but  college  gMfaataa  ividk  firfiwaiiiill  Iwiadagf  {B«b  fltwtiaid  H 
«adB) 

IS.   la  it  (dha  AVOiPHi  £«tan  ip«lk:j  lol  «!»  atteil  la  1^^ 

^ntpdh   all  afi^HULiiauyuiy    1   ta  ^?... .«,.... ••..•......«..«. ...•••«..•••• 

j(b}      THX  TXACUXBa. 


<J7aTB.— The  tefanaa^m  i«  thlB  ««HHNT  akoirifl  t»  telaa  inn  4he  iDdlvldu^ 
tOBchecs  (include  the  superintendent  and  priiic^al  il  they  tradi  one  or  store  classes)  0 

1.   Number  who  give  instruction  in  high  school:    (a)  men ••««  (h)  women 

(cj  4ietaL 

£.  ^aaafeflw  <ef  teaNchBaa  -of  (a)  A<a>d»nMC  auljacts- .  »> jh)  VocatfoiMi 

ait^acta* 

3.  Navaber  af  wttiv   licsbehan   (a^  A>cademk  «a.bj«c1ia (b)  VpcalioMJ 

subjects* (c)  Total    nuxaibar  saw   ^flarhfi , 

4.  Of  the  itett;  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  how  many  are  not  graduates  of  a  stan- 

dard   college?    (See    Standasrd  "SA) 

^  Qi  the  «eur  teachaia  itf  Jtofidemic  nAjaete,  ftuiw  iBKny  have  not  had  11  aaaaBatar 
houBi  ia    edaadDonT    (Sea  pfitnadard   ffi}... 

6.  Of  the  Tiew  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  how  many  have  had  no  previoas  teach- 
ing   experience? 

*For  purposes  of  this  report  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  included  under  vocational  subjects:   ICamal 
Training,  Home  Economics,  Music,  Agridilture,  Commercial  Subjects,  Art  and  Drawing. 
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7.  Of  the  academic  teachers,  not  new  to  the  school  this  year,  how  maDy  are  not 

graduates   of  a  standard  college? 

8.  Of  the  academic  teachers,  not  new  to  the  school  this  year,  how  many  have  not 

had    11  hours  in  education? 

9.  Of  the  vocational  teachers,  how  many  are  graduates  of  a  standard  college? 

What  suhjects  do  these  collie  graduates  teach? 

10.   Numher  of  periods  in  school  day Length  of  periods  in  minutes 


11.  Number  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  who  teach  the  following  number  of 

periods  per  day:    1 ,2 : 3 ,4 , 

5 ,6 ,7 

12.  Number  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  whose  periods  of  recitation,  laboratory, 

and  study-hall  duty  exceed  thirty-five  40-minute  periods  per  week 

13.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  40-minute  x>eriods  assigned  to  any  vocational 

teacher  per  week? What  subject? 

14.  Number   of   claases  with   more   than    30   pupils What   subjects? 

15.  Experience:  (a)  Number  of  teachers  with  no  teaching  experience  prior  to  tliis 

year ;  (6)  Number  of  teachers  with  teaching  experience,  but  less 

than  3  years ;  (c)  Number  of  teachers  with  3  years'  experience  but 

less  than  6 ;  (d)  Number  of  teachers  with  6  years*  experience  but 

less  than  15 ;  (e)  Number  of  teachers  with  more  than  15  yean' 

experience 

16.  Salary  (exclude  superintendent  and  principal):    {a)  Number  with  salary  lees 

than    $675;  Academic ,  Vocational ;  (6)  Number    with 

salary  $675  to  $899;  Academic ,  Vocational ;  (c)  Num- 
ber with  salary  $900  to  $1,199;  Academic ,  Vocational 

(d)  Number  with  salary  $1,200  to  $1,799;  Academic ,  Vocational 

;    (e)  Number  with  salary  above  $1,800;    Academic , 

Vocational 

(c)      BUILMNO  AMD  EQUIFMBNT. 

L   (a)  Is  the  high  school  building  commodiom,  osfe,  and  hygenic?    (See  Standard 
5) ,  (6)  When  was  the  highschool  building  construe  ted? 

2.   Number    of  volumes  in  the  high  school  library 

3w   Number   of    dollars    expended   for   library    annually 

4.   Value  of  equipment:    Physics ;   ChemiBtry ;  Biological 

science ;  Agriculture ;  Manual  training 

Cooking ;  Sewing ;  C)onunercial  Subjects 

Physical  geography ;  Value  of  maps  and  charts 

Value  of  gymnasium  and  playground ;  Estimate  of  value  of  com- 
plete plant,  building,  equipment,  and  grounds 

What  changes  or  additiona  to  the  standards  of  the  association  do  you  suggest?    (Use 
separate  sheet  for  ancwer.) 
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(d)    program  of  studies. 

( Fill  out  the  blank  In  full  (or  each  subject  offered.    For  definition  of  unit  see  Standard  1.) 


English 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

French 

Spanish 

History: 

(a)  Anc.  Hist 

(b)  M.  &  M.  Hist 
(c>  Eng.  Hist 
(d)  U.  S.  Hist,  and 

Civics 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Botany 
Zoolo^ 
Gen.  Biology 
Physiology 
Phys.  Geog 
Geology 
Gen.  science 
Sociology 
Economics 
Publ.  Speaking 


Total 


1 .  ^Vhich,  1  f  any,  of  the  above  units  do  not  mee  t  the  time  roquirementf     (See  Standard  1 .) , 

2.  Which,  ifany,  of  the  above  units  are  not  counted  toward  graduatiouT , 


[Individual  card— Obverse.] 

RECORD  OF  TEACHER,  PRINCIPAL,  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 

(To  be  filled  out  by  each  Teacher,  Principal,  and  Superintendent.) 


Name. 


(Middle) 


(Last)  (First) 

Name  of  high  school Located  in  city  of 

Preparation: 
High  Sch.,  Place No.  yrs Grad.  Date 

Normal  Sch.,  Place No.  yra Grad.  Date 

College,  Place No.  yre Grad.  Date 

University,  Place No.  yrs Grad.  Date 

Poet  Grad.,  Place No.  yrs Grad.  Date 

What  is  your  highest  college  degree ?    Major  subject  in  college  or 

normal-school  preparation ?    l^Iinor  sub j  ect ? 

Number  of  semester  hours'  credit  in  Education  (See  Standard  2B) ? 
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{Individual  card-^Reverse.] 
EXPERIENCE: 

Number  months  taught  prior  to  current  year:  (a)  In  training  school 

(b)  In  rural  or  elementary  graded  schools (c)  In  hig^  schools 

(d)  Any  other  schools Total   years  of  teaching 

experience Number  years  in  present  pedtion  prior-  to  this  year 

Salary  this  year ^ 

WOB&:  CksKB  taught  at  a&y  time  ibia.  semestei. 

SUBIECT.  rXBIODS  PER  WBKK.  IZNOTH  Of  DAILY  NT7MBEB 

PERIODS  IN  MINTrrES.  IN  CLASS. 

1 s 

2.  .,: 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Mark  thus  (*)  the  subjects  given  above  that  were  not  your  major  or  minor  subjects  in  college  or  normal- 
school  preparation. 

Numoer  of  periods  per  week  in  charge  of  assembly  or  study  hall 

Total  number  of  periods  per  week  of  teaching,  laboratory  and  study-hall  work 

THE  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  Jessup-Coffman  report  of  1914  was  based  on  State  divisions 
and  the  population  of  the  cities  containing  the  high  schools.  The 
latter  were  grouped  in  seven  classes.  The  Judd-Counts  study  em- 
ployed the  same  classification  as  the  previous  report,  and  in  addition 
made  use  of  the  classification  by  enrollment.  Schools  were  divided 
into  six  groups:  Those  with  100  students  or  less,  those  with  from  101 
to  200  students,  from  201  to  300,  from  301  to  500,  from  501  to  1,000, 
and  those  with  more  than  1 ,000  students. 

In  the  present  study,  while  retaining  the  classification  by  States,  a 
modified  plan  of  regrouping  the  schools  was  adopted.  TheAssocia- 
tion  not  only  accredits  public  secondary  schools,  but  many  nonpublic 
schools.  The  aims,  organization,  and  administration  of  these  non- 
public schools  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  public  schools. 
It  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  to  classify  these  schools  by  them- 
selves. In  consequence,  throughout  this  study  a  fivefold  grouping 
of  the  schools  has  been  maintained.  This  grouping  includes:  (1) 
Military  schools;  (2)  parochial  or  denontiinational  schools;  (3)  purely 
private  schools;  (4)  preparatory  secondary  schools  attached  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  as,  for  example,  the  Chicago  University 
High  School,  or  the  Normal  High  School  connected  with  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  and  (5)  public  high  schools. 

In  like  manner  the  classification  of  schools  into  a  laige  number  of 
divisions  based  on  enrollment  seemed  to  be  unfortunate  and  to  lead 
to  unprofitable  comparisons.  Based  on  enrollment  there  are  really 
only  three  commonly  accepted  classifications  of  schools.    These  are 
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Eaton. 
Fort  Collins. 
Fort  Morgan. 
Fruita  (Union  fl.  S,) 
Glen  wood  Spnagfi: 

Garfield  County. 
Golden. 

Grand  Junction. 
Greeley. 
Gunnison: 

Gunnison  County. 


Alton: 

High  School. 

W.  Military  Academy. 
Aurora: 

East. 

West. 

Jennings  Seminary. 
BataWa. 
Beardstown. 
Belleville. 
Belvidere. 
Benton  Tp. 
Bloomington. 
Blue  Island. 
Bridgeport  Tp, 
Cairo. 
Car})ondale: 

N.  Univ.  H.  Scheol. 
Carthage: 

College  Acad. 
Centralia  Tp. 
Champaign. 
Charleston. 
Chicago: 

Austin. 

Bowen. 

Calumet. 

Carl  Schurz. 

Crane  TechnicaL 

Englewood. 

Fenger. 

Harrison  Tech. 

Hyde  Park, 

Lake. 

Lake  View. 

Lane  Tech.  (Tflden). 

Lucy  Flower  Tech. 

Marshall. 

McKialey. 

Medill. 

Morgan  Park. 


La  Junta. 
Las  Animas: 

BentCcmnty. 
Leadville. 
Longmont. 
Loveland. 
Monte  Vista. 
Montrose: 

Montcoee  Couaty. 


Pueblo: 

CentennioL 

Central. 
Rocky  Ford. 
Salida. 
Telluride. 
Trinidad. 
Victor. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago — Continued. 

Parker. 

Phillips. 

Scnn. 

Tuley. 

Waller. 

F.  W.  Parker  SebiNd. 

Harvard  School. 

Latin  School. 

Loyola  Academy. 

Morgan  Park  Prepamlory 
Sdiool. 

North  Park  Col.  Acad. 

Starrett  Sch.  for  Girls. 

Univ.  Hi^  School. 
Chicago  Heights: 

Bloom  Tp. 

Chrisman  Tp. 
Cicero: 

Sterling  Morton  Tp. 
Clinton. 
CoUinsville  Tp, 
Crystal  Lake. 
Dan\'ille. 
Decatur. 
DeKalb  Tp. 
Des  Plains: 

Maine  Tp. 
Dixon. 

East  Moline  Tp. 
Dundee. 
DuQuoin  Tp. 
Dwight  Tp. 
tlast  St.  liouis. 
Edwardsville. 
Elgin: 

High  School. 

Academy. 
Elmhurst: 

Evang.  Proseminar. 
Eureka  Tp. 


Evanston: 

Tp.  High  School 

Academy. 

Fairbury  Tp. 
Farmer  City: 

Moore  Tp. 
Flora: 

Harter-Stanted  Tp. 
Freeport 
Galesburg. 
Galva. 
Genesee  Tp. 
Geneva. 
Gibson  City: 

Drummer  Tp. 
Godfrey: 

Monticello  Seminary. 
Granite  City. 
Harrisbuig  Tp. 
Harvey: 

Thornton  Tp. 
Herrin  Tp. 
Highland  Park: 

Deerfield  Tp. 
Hinsdale  Tp. 
Hoopeeton. 
Jacksonville: 

High. 

niinois  Woman^s  College 
Academy. 

Whipple  Acad. 
Joliet  Tp. 
Kankakee. 
Kenilworth: 

New  Trier  Tp. 
Kewanee. 
La  Grange: 

Lyons  Tp. 
Lake  Forest:    ' 

Academy. 

Ferry  HalL 
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La  Salle: 

La  Salle-Peru  Tp. 
Lawrenceville  Tp. 
Lewistown. 
Lexington. 
Lincoln. 
Lockport  Tp. 
Macomb: 

Acad.  Dept.  of  Nonnal 
School 
Marion  Tp. 
MarBhallTp. 
Mattoon. 
Maywood: 

Proviso  Tp. 
Moline. 
Morris. 
Morrison. 
Mount  Carroll: 

Frances  Shimer  Sch. 
Mount  Vernon  Tp. 
Murphysboro  Tp. 
Naperville: 

Hi^  School. 

North  W.  Col.  Acad. 
Newman  Tp. 


Normal: 

High  School 

Normal  Univ.  H.  Sch. 
Oak  Park: 

Oak  River  and 
River  Forest  Tp. 
Olney  Tp. 
Onaiga: 

Crand  Prairie  Sem. 
Ottawa  Tp. 
Palestine  Tp. 
Pana  Tp. 
Paris. 
Paxton. 
Pekin. 
Peoria: 

Bradley  Poly.  Inst. 

Central. 

Manual  Training. 
Petersburg. 
Polo. 

Pontiac  Tp. 
Princeton  Tp. 
Quincy. 

Riverside — Brookfield. 
Robinson  Tp. 


Rochelle. 
Rockford. 
Rock  Island : 

nigh  School 

Augustana  Acad. 
SideU  Tp. 
Spring  Valley: 

HaUTp. 
St.  Charles. 
Savanna  Tp. 
Shelbyville. 
Springfield. 
Sterling  Tp. 
Streator  Tp. 
Sulli\-an  Tp. 
Sycamore. 
Taylorville  Tp. 
Tuscola. 
Urbana. 
Watseka. 
Waukegon  Tp. 
West  Chicago. 
Wheaton: 

High  School. 

Academy. 
Woodstock. 


Alexandria. 

Anderson. 

Attica. 

Bedford. 

Bloomington. 

Bluffton. 

Brazil. 

Bremen. 

Clinton. 

Columbia  City. 

Columbus. 

Connersville: 

High  School. 

Elmhurst  School. 
Crawfordsville. 
Crown  Point. 
Culver  Military  Acad. 
Danville. 
Decatur. 
Delphi. 
East  Chicago. 
Elkhart 
£vans\'ille. 
Fort  Wayne. 
Frankfort. 


INDIANA. 

Franklin. 
Gary: 

Emerson. 

Froebel. 
Goshen. 
Hammond. 
Hartford  City. 
Howe  School. 
Huntington. 
Indianapolis: 

Manual  Training. 

Shortridge. 

Technical. 
Jeffersonville. 
Kendallville. 
Kekomo. 
Lafayette. 
La  Grange. 
La  Porte. 
Lawrencebuig. 
Ligonier. 
Logansport* 
Marlison. 
Marion. 
Martinsville. 


Michigan  City. 
Mishawaka. 
Monticello. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Muncie. 
New  Albany. 
New  Castle. 
Noblesville. 
North  Manchester. 
Pendleton  Consolidated. 
Peru. 
Plymouth. 
Princeton. 
Rensselaer. 
Richmond. 
Rochester. 
Rockport. 
.  Rushville. 
Salem. 
Shelbyville. 
Sheridan. 
Shields. 
South  Bend. 
St.  Joseph  Col.  H.  S. 
Sullivan. 
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Terre  Haute: 
Garfield. 

Normal  Training. 
Wiley. 


Albia. 

Algona. 

Ames. 

Anamosa. 

Audubon. 

Bedford. 

BoUe  Plaine. 

Boone. 

Burlington. 

Carroll. 

Cedar  Falls: 

High  School. 

Training  School. 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Centervdlle. 
Charles  City. 
Cherokee. 
Clarinda. 
Clarion. 
Clinton. 
Colfax. 
Coming. 
Corydon. 
C^ouncil  Bluffs. 
Cresco. 
Creston. 
Davenport. 
Decorah. 


Abilene. 

Alma. 

Argentine. 

Arkansas  City. 

Atchison. 

Baldwin: 

Baker  Academy. 
Burlington. 
Chanute. 
Chapman: 

Dickinson  Co. 
Cherry\'ale. 
Clay  Center: 

Clay  Co. 
Colby: 

Thomas  Co.  High. 

127231''— 20- 


TJniori  City. 
Valparaiso. 
Vincennes. 
Wabash. 

IOWA. 

Denison. 
Des  Moines: 

East. 

North. 

West. 
Dubuque. 
Eagle  Grove. 
Eldora. 
Elkader.  . 
Emmetsburg. 
Fairfield. 
Fort  Dodge. 
Fort  Madison. 
Grinnell. 
Ilampton. 
Independence. 
Indianola. 
Iowa  City. 
Iowa  Falls 
Keokuk. 
Le  Mars. 
Logan. 
Lyons. 
Manchester. 
Maquoketa. 
Marengo. 
Marion. 
Marshalltown. 

KANSAS. 

Columbus: 

Cherokee  Co. 
Concordia. 
Dodge  City. 
EfHngham: 

Atchison  Co.  High. 
El  Dorado. 
Ellsworth. 
Emporia: 

High. 

Normal  Train.  High. 
Eskridge. 
Eureka. 
Fort  Scott, 
Garden  City. 
Gamett. 


Washington. 
West  Lafayette. 
Whiting. 
Winchester. 


Mason  City. 

Missouri  Valley. 

Monticello. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Muscatine. 

Newton. 

Onawa. 

Osage. 

Oskaloosa: 

High  School. 

Penn.  Coll.  Acad. 
Ottumwa. 
Sheldon. 
Sibley. 
Sioux  City. 
Spencer. 
Spirit  Lake. 
S^orm  Lake. 
Villesca. 
Vinton. 
Washington. 
Watei'loo: 

East. 

West. 
Waverly. 
Webster  City. 
West  Liberty. 


Great  Bend. 

Herrington. 

Hiawatha. 

Hoisingtcn. 

Horton. 

Humboldt. 

Hutchinson. 

Independence: 

Montgomery  Co. 
lola. 

Junction  City. 
Kansas  City : 

Central. 

Sumner. 
Kingman. 
Kinsley. 
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Lawrence. 

Olathe. 

Topeka: 

Leavonworth. 

Ottawa: 

Bethany  Ool.  AoaiL 

Manhattan. 

Univ.  Academy. 

High  School 

Mankato. 

Paola. 

Washburn  CoU.  Ac 

Marion. 

ParBOQS. 

Wakeeny: 

Marysville. 

Pittsburg. 

Trego  Co. 

McPherson. 

Pratt. 

Wamego. 

Minneapolb. 

Rosedale. 

Washington. 

Neodesha. 

Sabetha. 

Wellington: 

Newton: 

Salina. 

Sumner  Co. 

Bethel  Academy. 

Seneca. 

Wichita. 

High  School. 

Stafford. 

Winfield. 

Nickeraon: 

Sterling. 

Yates  C'Onter. 

Reno  Go. 

St.  John. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian. 

Dowagiac. 

Lapeer. 

Albion. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Lowell. 

Alma. 

East  Jordan. 

Ludington. 

Alpena. 

Escanaba. 

Manistee. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Evart. 

Manistiqua 

Battle  Creek. 

Flint. 

Marquette. 

Bay  City: 

Fremont.     - 

AforshalL 

East. 

Gladstone. 

Mason. 

West. 

Grande  Ledge. 

Menominee. 

Belding. 

Grand  Rapids: 

Midland. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Central. 

Monroe. 

Benzonia  Acad. 

Calvin  College  Prep. 

Munising. 

Be&semer. 

South. 

Muskegon. 

Big  Rapids: 

Union. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

High  School. 

Grand  Haven. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Ferris  Institute. 

Greenville. 

Negaunee. 

Birmingham. 

Hancock. 

Newberry. 

Boyne  City. 

Harbor  Springs. 

Norway. 

Cadillac. 

Hart 

Ontonagon. 

Calumet. 

Hastings. 

Otsego. 

Charlevoix. 

Highland  Park. 

Owoese. 

Charlotte. 

Hillsdale. 

Painesdale. 

Cheboygan. 

Holland. 

Paw  Paw. 

Chelsea. 

Houghton. 

Petoskey. 

Cold  water. 

Howell. 

Pontiac. 

Croswell. 

Hudson. 

Port  Huron. 

Crystal  FaUs. 

Ionia. 

Portland. 

Detroit: 

Iron  Mountain. 

Plymouth. 

Cass. 

Iron  River. 

Reed  City. 

Central. 

Ironwood. 

River  Rouge. 

Eastern. 

Ishpeming, 

Royal  Oak. 

Liggett. 

Ithaca. 

Saginaw: 

Nordstrom. 

Jackson. 

East. 

Northwestern. 

Kalamazoo: 

Arthur  Hill. 

New  University. 

High  School. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Univ.  of  Detroit  Prep. 

Normal  High. 

Shelby. 

Western. 

Lake  Linden. 

South  Grand  Rapids. 

^llar  Bay. 

Lansing. 

South  Haven. 
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St.  Johns. 
St,  Joseph. 
St.  Louis. 
Three  Rivera. 


Albert  Lea. 

Alexandria. 

Anoka. 

Austin. 

Bemidji. 

Biwabik. 

Blue  Earth. 

Bndnerd. 

Buhl. 

Canby. 

Chisholm. 

Cloquet. 

Coleraine. 

Crookston. 

Duluth: 

Central. 

Robert  E.  Denfield, 
East  Grand  Forks. 
Ely. 

Eveleth. 
Fairmont. 
Faribault. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Gilbert. 
Glencoe. 
Glen  wood. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Hastings. 


Bethany. 
Boon\dlle: 

Kemper  Military  Sch. 
Butler. 
Carrollton. 
Carthage. 
Charleston. 
Chillicothe. 
Clayton. 
Columbia: 

High  School. 

Christian  Coll.  Acad. 

Stephens  Coll.  Acad. 
Ferguson. 
Fredericktown. 


Traverse  City. 
Wakefield 
Wayne. 
Wniiamston. 

HINKESOTA. 

Hector. 

Bibbing. 

Hopkins. 

HutchinsoD. 

Jackson. 

Lake  City. 

Litchfield. 

Little  Falls. 

Luveme. 

Mankato. 

Marshall. 

Minneapolis: 

Central. 

East 

North. 

South. 

West 

Univ.  High  School. 
Montevideo. 
Moorhead. 
Morris. 
New  Ulm. 
Northfield. 
Owatonna: 

High  School. 
Park  Rapids. 
Pipestone. 
Red  Wing. 

• 

MISSOURI. 

Fulton: 

High  School. 

Synodical  Coll.  Acad. 

Wm.  Woods  Col.  Acad. 
Hannibal. 
Higginsville. 
Independence. 
Jefferson  City: 

Ernst  Simonsen. 
JopUn. 
Kansas  City: 

Central. 

Manual  Train. 

Northeast. 

Polytechnic  Inst. 

Westi)ort, 


Wyandotte. 

Ypsilanti. 

Zeeland. 


Redwood  Falls. 
Rochester. 
St.  Cloud. 
St.  James. 
St.  Paul: 

Bethel  Acad. 

Central. 

Durham  Hall. 

Humboldt 

John  A.  Johnson. 

Mechanic  Arts. 
St.  Peter. 
Sauk  Center. 
Sleepy  Eye. 
South  St.  Paul. 
Spring  Valley. 
Staples. 
Stillwater. 
Thief  River  Falls. 
Two  Harbors, 
Virginia. 
Wadena, 
Waseca. 
Wells. 
Will  mar. 
Windom. 
Winona, 
Wortbington. 


Kennett. 
Kirk  wood. 
Lamar. 
Lebanon. 
Lexington: 

High  School. 
Lincoln. 
Macon. 
Maplewood. 
Marshall. 
Mary\ille. 
Mexico: 

High  School. 

High  School  Dept.  Hard- 
in College. 
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Nevada: 

High  School. 
Paris. 

Poplar  Bluff. 
St.  Charles: 

High  School. 

•Linden wood  Acad. 
St.  Joseph: 

Central. 

Benton. 


Anaconda. 
Big  Timber: 

Sweet  Grass  Co.  H.  S. 
Billings. 
Bozeman : 

Gallatin  Co.  H.  S. 
Butte. 
Chinook. 
Chouteau: 

Teton  Co.  H.  S. 
Columbus. 
Deer  Lodge: 

Powell  Co.  H.  8. 


St.  Louis: 
Central. 

Grover  Cleveland. 
McKinley. 
Frank  Louis  Soldan. 
Sumner. 
Yeatman. 
Hosmer  Hall. 
I^enox  Hall. 
Smith  Academy. 
The  Principia. 

MONTANA. 

Dillon: 

Beaverhead  Co.  H.  S. 
Forsyth. 
Fort  Benton: 

Chouteau  Co.  H.  S. 
Glasgow. 
Glendive: 

Dawson  Co.  H.  S. 
Great  Falls. 
Hamilton. 
Havre. 
Helena. 
Ealispell : 

Flathead  Co.  H.  S. 


Savannah. 
Sedalia. 
Shelbina. 
Trenton. 
Vandalia. 
Webb  City. 
Webster  Groves. 
Wellston. 
West  Plains. 


Lewistown: 

Fergus  Co.  H.  S. 
Livingston: 

Park  Co.  H.  S. 
Miles  City: 

Custer  Co.  H.  S. 
Missoula: 

Missoula  Co.  H.  S, 
Philipsbuig: 

Granite  Co.  H.  S. 
Bed  Lodge: 

Carbon  Co.  H.  S. 


Albion. 

Alliance. 

Alma. 

Ashland. 

Auburn. 

Aurora. 

Beatrice. 

Benson.  • 

Blair. 

Broken  How. 

Central  City. 

Columbus. 

Crete. 

Fairbury. 

Fairfield. 

Falls  City. 

Franklin  Academy. 

Fremont. 

Friend. 

Fullerton. 

Geneva. 

Gothenburg. 

Grand  Island. 

Harvard. 


NEBRASKA. 

Hastings: 

High  School. 

Hastings  Academy. 
Havelock. 
Holdrege. 
Humboldt. 
Kearney. 
Kimball  Co. 
Lexington. 
Lincoln: 

High. 

Teachers  Coll.  High. 
McCook. 
Madison. 
Minden. 
Nebraska  City. 
Nelson. 
Norfolk. 
North  Bend. 
North  Platte. 
Omaha: 

High. 
.   Brownell  Hall. 

Creighton  Academy. 


Omaha — Continued . 

South  High. 
Pawnee. 
Ravenna. 
Red  Cloud. 
Schuyler. 
Scottsbluff.  . 
Seward. 
Shelton. 
Sidney. 
Superior. 
Tecumseh. 
Tekamah. 
University  Place: 

High. 

Wesleyan  Academy. 

Wahoo. 

Wayne. 

Wisner. 

York: 

High. 
Academy, 
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Albuquerque. 
Carlsbad. 
East  Las  Vegas. 
Las  Vegas: 
Normal  Univ.  Prep.  S. 


Agricultimil  College : 
Agr.  and  Man.  Tr. 
High  School. 

Beach: 
Agricultural. 

Bismarck. 

Bottineau. 

Cando. 

Carrington: 
Agricultural. 

Casselton. 

Cavalier. 

Cooperstown. 

Devils  Lake. 


NEW   MEXICO. 

Koswell: 

Military  Institute. 
Santa  Fe. 
Silver  City: 

State  Normal  Prep. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Dickinson. 
Edgeley. 
Faigo. 
Grafton: 

Agricultural. 
Grand  Forks. 
Hope: 
Jamestown. 
Kenmare. 
Lakota. 
La  Moure: 

Agricultural. 
Langdon. 
Larimore. 


State  College: 
Agri.  Col.  Prep. 


Lisbon. 

Mandan. 

Minot. 

New  Rockford. 

Oakes. 

Park  River. 

Rugby. 

Univeraty: 

Model  High  School 
Wahpeton. 
Williston. 
Valley  City. 


Akron: 

Central. 

South. 

West. 
Alliance. 
Amherst. 
Ashland. 

Ashtabula  Harbor. 
Barberton. 
Bellaire. 
Bellefontaine. 
Bellevue, 
Berea. 
Blu£fton 
Bowling  Green. 
Bridgeport. 
Bryan. 
Bucyrus. 
Cambridge. 
Canton. 

Canal  Winchester. 
Cclina. 
Chardon. 
Chicago  Junction 
Chillicothe. 
Cincinnati: 

Coll.  Prep.  Girls. 

Franklin. 

Hartwell. 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati — Continued . 

Hughes. 

Madisonville. 

Pleasant  Ridge 

St.  Xavier. 

Uni.  School. 

Walnut    Hille. 

Woodward. 
Circleville. 
Cleveland: 

Central. 

East. 

East  Tech. 

Glenville. 

Lincoln. 

South. 

West. 

West  Tech. 

Univ.  School. 

Cleveland  Hta. 

Columbiana. 
Columbus: 

Ac.  of  Capital  Univ. 

East. 

North. 

South. 

West. 

Sch.  for  Girls. 
Conneaut. 


Coshocton. 

Covington. 

Crestline. 

Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Danville,  Buckeye  City 

Dayton: 

Steele. 

Stivers  Man.  Tr. 

St.  Marys  Coll.  Acad. 
Defiance. 
De.  Graff. 
Delaware. 
Delphos. 
Dennison. 
Dover, 

E.  Cleveland. 
E.  Liverpool. 
Eaton. 
Elyria. 
Findlay. 
Foetoria. 
Frederictown. 
Fremont. 
Galion. 
Gallipolis. 
Geneva. 
Gibsonburg. 
Girard. 
Grandview  Heights. 
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The  following  tables  reveal  the  general  situation  among  the  schools 
of  the  North  Central  territory: 

Table  1. — Growth  in  the  number  of  accredited  schooU  of  all  types  since  1904^ 


NO.  OF  SCHOOLS 


tZOQ 


Stale. 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1909 

1904 

Arizona 

7 
37 

163 
83 
79 
74 

119 
80 
65 
25 
64 
8 
83 

175 
21 
25 

101 
6 

2 
38 

163 
79 
72 
73 

112 
85 
61 
23 
67 
0 
33 

177 

90 

S3 

96 

5 

0 
39 
153 
72 
69 
74 
99 
75 
59 
20 
59 

0 
32 
161 
19 
22 
91 

4 

0 
36 
149 
63 
65 
68 
99 
73 
52 
16 
55 

0 
28 
156 
21 
19 
90 

3 

0 
31 
97 
42 
50 
17 
74 
44 
28 

1 
24 

0 

5 
93 

2 
15 
71 

1 

0 

Colorado 

9 

Illinois 

34 

Indiana 

Iowa 

11 

Kansas 

0 

Michigan 

28 

Minnfflntftr.. ,   i.. 

6 

Mis9'>nrl.. 

9 

Montana 

0 

Nebraska 

4 

New  Mexico 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

2S 

Oklahoma 

0 

South  Dakota 

e 

Wisconsin 

^ 

WyomLne 

0 

Total 

1,165 

1,129 

1,048 

993 

595 

160 

1904  I909  1914      1915    1916     1917 

Chabt  I.— Growth  of  accredited  schools  since  1904. 
CONSTITUENCY  OF  THE  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Table  3  reveals  the  constituency  of  the  North  Central  accredited 
list  of  schools,  as  studied.  The  table  shows  that  the  records  of  46 
accredited  schools  are  missing  from  the  reports,  but  that  of  the 
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WISCONSIN 


Antigo. 
Appleton. 
Ashland. 
Baraboo. 
Beaver  Dam: 

High  School. 

Waylaud  Academy. 
Beloit. 
Berlin. 
Burlington. 
Chilton. 
Chippewa  Falls. 
Columbus. 
Delafidd: 

St.  Johns  Mil.  Acad. 
Delavan. 
Dodgeville. 
Eau  Claire. 
Edgarton. 
Elkhom. 
Ellsworth. 
Elroy. 
Evansville. 
Fennimore. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fort  Atkinsen. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Green  Bay: 

East. 

West. 
Hartford. 
Hudson. 
Hurley. 
Janes  vilte. 
Jefferson. 
Kaukauna. 
Kenosha. 


La  Crosse. 
Lake  Geneva: 

High. 

Northwestern  Mil.  Acad. 
Lake  Mills. 
Lancaster. 
Lodi. 
Madison: 

High  School. 

Wisconsin  H.  Sch. 
Manitowoc. 
Marinette. 
Marshfield. 
Medfoid. 
Menasba. 
Menomonie. 
Merrill. 
Milwaukee: 

East 

North. 

South. 

Washington. 

West. 

Milwaukee-Downer. 
Mineral  Point. 
Mondovi. 
Monroe. 
Neenah. 
Neilsville. 
New  London. 
New  Richmond. 
Oconomowoc. 
Oconto. 
Oshkosh. 
Park  Falls. 
Plateville. 
Plymouth. 


Portage. 

Port  Washington. 

Racine. 

Racine  College  G.  S. 

Reedsburg. 

Rinnelander. 

Rice  Lake. 

Richland  Center. 

Ripon. 

River  Falls. 

Sheboygan. 

Sinsinawa: 

St.  Clara  Acad. 
South  Milwaukee. 
Sparta. 
Stanley. 
Stevens  Point. 
Stoughton. 
Stuigeon  Bay. 
Superior: 

Central. 

Nelson  Dewey. 
Tomah. 
Tomahawk. 
Viroqua. 
Washburn. 
Watertown. 
Waukesha. 
Waupauca. 
Waupun. 
Wausau. 
Wauwatosa. 
West  Allis. 
West  Bend. 
Whitewater. 


Casper: 

Natrona  Co.  High. 
Cheyenne. 


WYOMING. 


Laramie: 
High  School. 
University  High 


Rock  Springs. 
Sheridian. 
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Boys,  176,716,  or  an  average  of  157  per  school;  giiis,  213]14d, 
<a  an  average  of  190  per  echool;  grand  total,  3Sd,865,  or  an  average  of 
348  per  school. 

In  the  study  made  in  1914  (Judd-Connts  stady,  p.  37}  the  total  ea- 
roUment  in  the  acfs^dited  schools  for  that  year  was  288,693,  dis- 
bibuted  among  918  schools.  This  is  an  aven^  of  314  per  school. 
Within  three  years,  th^efore,  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  among 
the  association's  accredited  schools  has  been  101,172,  or  an  average, 
per  school  of  34  pupils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  the  extent  to  which  the  number  of 
girls  exceeds  the  number  of  boys  in  the  schools,  being  an  excess  of 
36,433,  or  an  av»-age  of  33  per  school.  In  no  State  does  the  number 
of  boys  equal  the  number  of  girls.  The  average  excess  per  school  of 
giris  over  boys  is  as  follows : 

Table  4. — Average  eaxu  per  tchool  ofgirU  over  boyi  enrolled  in  the  acerediUd  schools. 


UlsMurl. 

UealaiM. m 

NebnskH 39 

Now  Mexico at 


North  Dikofa 22 

Ohio IS 

SoulhDttkoU 11 

WiiooDSlD M 

■Wyoming X 


Chabi  IY.— AvBraie  *vxm,  pei  kIhhiI,  otgiili  ovei  bufi. 

Just  why  Kansas  (with  62)  and  Missouri  (with  61)  should  have  on 
the  average  per  school  such  a  lai^  excess  of  girls  over  boys  is  not 
obvious. 

Further,  the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  in  Ohio  a  larger  namber 
of  boys,  relatively  speaking,  pursue  a  secondary  education  than  in 
any  other  Xorth  Central  Association  State.    Next  to  Ohio  stand 
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in  order  Michigan  and  Arizona,  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  and 
New  Mexico  with  an  excess  of  girls  fewer  than  25  per  school.  Ex- 
cepting Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  have  been  admitted  to  the 
North  Central  Association  within  the  last  two  years  and  have  small 
lists  of  accredited  schools,  and  excepting  North  Dakota,  the  facts  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  the  States  lying  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
association  territory  boys  attend  the  secondary  schools  in  much  lai^er 
numbers,  relatively  speaking,  than  in  the  more  western  States.  It  is 
regrettable  that  data  respecting  this  topic  have  not  been  gathered 
previously.  As  the  facts  stand,  no  comparisons  with  other  years  is 
possible  here. 

Table  5  reveals  the  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  four  years  or 
classes  of  the  high  school.     The  totals  are  as  follows:* 

Table  5. — Pupil  dUtnbution  by  clastts. 


Years. 


First  veor... 
Secona  year. 
Third  year.. 
Fourth  year. 


Number 
of  pupih. 


142.608 

102,438 

74,057 

59,038 


Average 

per 
school. 


127 
02 
66 
53 


Percent 

of  entire 
enrtHl- 
ment. 


87.72 
27.06 
19. 5S 
15.61 


Percent 
of  loss. 


10.61 
7.» 
3.SE7 


1  Some  discrepancies  exist  between  the  totals  given  here  and  in  Table  8.    These  are  due  to  the  inclusion 
in  th(; former  case  of  special  and  irregular  students. 


so 


•o 


40        to 


rubllc. 


Nonpublic. 


■^-•- 


^ 


m^^m 


CH.UIT  v.— Distribution  of  pupils  by  clashes,  in  percentages.  Dark  seetioDS  in^cate  fourth-year  stodects; 
shaded  sections,  third-year  students;  dotted  sectioos,  second-year  students;  and  light  sections,  fizst- 
yoar  students. 

Table  6. — Enrollment  compared  V3iih  thai  of  Judd-CounU  study. 


Years. 


First  year.. 
Second  year 
Third  year . 
Fourth  year 


Judd*Counts 
study. 


Per  cent. 
88.1 
26.5 
19.5 
15.9 


Present 
*    study. 


Percent, 
87.72 
27.08 
19.58 
15.61 


Change. 


Percent. 

-ass 

+    .5!i 

+    .06 
~    -29 


These  facts  are  striking.     In  three  years  (1514  to  1917)  there  has 
been  less  than  1  per  c^ent  change  in  the  percentages  of  distribution. 
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Table  7. — Total  enrolhierU  by  States ^  and  the  average  enrollment  per  school  of  all 

the  schools  accr edited f  public  and  nonpublic. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas .  

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakote. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma!... 
South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming . 


Total.... 
Average, 


State. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


6 
37 

162 
83 
78 
73 

119 
60 
63 
25 
64 
4 
33 

175 


25 

99 

5 


1,119 


Boys. 


836 

5,756 

84,794 

14,591 

11.189 

8.738 

30,256 

11,105 

11,370 

2,664 

6,036 

241 

1,863 

31,084 


1,897 

13,878 

418 


176,716 
157 


Qirls. 


947 

7,248 

39,586 

16.383 

14,845 

13,273 

22,539 

14,410 

15,152 

3,615 

7,801 

336 

2,668 

34,296 


2,683 

16,688 

509 


213,149 
190 


Total. 


1,783 
13,004 
74,380 
30.9''4 
26,034 
22,011 
42,785 
25,515 
36,522 

6,279 

13,927 

577 

4,531 
65,380 


4,580 

80,566 

1.017 


389,865 
348 


Average. 


207 
353 
450 
373 
334 
802 


370 
421 
351 
318 
144 
141 
374 


183 
300 

303 


Data  lacking. 


Nonpublic 


rublic. 


Parochial. 


Private. 


Prep-iratory. 

-  MlUtacy. 

Chast  VI.— Average  enrollment  of  pupils  in  varioas  types  of  schools.    Dark  sections  Indicate  boys; 

■haded  sections  indicate  girls. 

Table  8. — Total  enrollment  hv  States,  and  average  enrollment  per  year  {class)  of  all 

the  schools  accreditedj  public  and  nonpublic. 


state. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Now  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota, 

Ohio 

f^uth  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total... 
Average 


Fourth 
year. 


220 
1,962 
10,138 
5,152 
4,550 
8,729 
5,779 
4,321 
3,890 

995 

2,500 

93 

798 
8,454 

835 
5,450 

166 


59,032 
53 


Third 
year. 


829 
2,416 
12,592 
6,127 
5,368 
4,339 
7,814 
4,898 
4,807 
1,247 
2,980 

128 

909 
12,502 

903 
6,393 

215 


74,057 
66 


Second 
year. 


407 
3.8^ 

19,016 
8,146 
6,850 
6,251 

10.542 
6,629 
6,846 
1,673 
8,707 
181 
1,120 

17,740 
1,173 

7,  WW 
278 


102,438 
92 


First 
year. 


637 
4,305 

30,472 

11,133 
9,193 
7,376 

15,308 
9,350 

10,211 

2,480 

5,196 

175 

1,667 

23,382 
1,649 

10,876 
364 


142,668 
127 


PART  n.— ACCREDITED  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


Part  I  of  this  study  has  dealt  with  data  of  cM  tb«  schools  accredited 
by  the  afisociation.  This  was  done  in  order  to  have  comparable 
figures  to  contrast  with  certain  earlier  statistical  studies  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  Pari  II,  public  schools  oclj  are  considered.  The  sab- 
divisions  of  this  portion  of  the  work  are:  Division  A — ^Pupils;  Divi- 
sion B — ^Teachers;  Division  C — Buildings  and  Equipment;  Division 
D — ^The  Program  of  Studies;  and  Division  E — Miscellaneous  Topics. 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  compilers  of  the  data  for  this  study 

to  presoit  detailed  tables  of  the  conditions  in  each  of  the  three  main 

types  of  public  schools  of  our  clasdfication — ^for  large,  medium,  and 

small  schools —  and  then  to  offer  a  summarizing  table  for  all  schools 

combined.     Such  tables  of  details  for  each  topic  and  for  each  type  of 

school  have  been  worked  out  with  great  care.    Owing,  however,  to 

the  present  excessive  cost  of  reproducing  such  numbers  of  tables 

the  original  project  has  had  to  be  abandoned.    For  the  most  part, 

therefore,  in  the  pages  which  follow,  only  summarizing  tables  will  bo 

presented. 

DIVISION  A— PUPILS. 

Tables  9  and  10  show  the  enrollment  of  pupils  by  sexes  and  by 
classes,  and  give  the  average  nimibers  per  school  and  per  year  for 
the  several  States.  From  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  girls  outr 
number  the  boys  in  the  school  by  almost  exactly  10  p^  cent,  the 
total  enrollment  showing  55.2  per  cent  girls  and  44.8  per  cent  boys. 
In  like  manner  the  tables  show  the  distribution  by  classes  to  be  as 
follows:  First-year  students  (freshmen)  38.02  per  cent,  second-year 
students  (sophomores)  27.15  per  c^it,  third-year  students  (juniors) 
19.42  per  cent,  and  fourth-year  students  (seniors)  15.39  per  cent. 

The  typical  North  Central  public  school,  therefore^  enrolls  365 
pupils,  of  whom  164  are  boys  and  201  are  girls.  Moreover,  within 
this  school  the  distribution  by  years  is:  First-year  pupils  137,  second- 
year  pupils  97,  third-year  pupils  70,  and  fourth-year  pupils  So. 
The  more  detailed  analyses  further  show  that  the  typical  school 
enrolls  6  pupils  who  are  classified  as  special,  irregular,  or  graduate 
students. 
30 
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Tablb  9,-^Total  enroUiMfU  per  State  and  the  averwe  ettroUment  per  $ehool  in  the 

accredited  public  schooU, 


Arizona 

Colorado 

IlIlDob , 

Indiana 

lowa.^ 

Kansa  ? , 

Michigan , 

Minnesota..... 

Missouri , 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

NcwMoxlco... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  I>ala>tA. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. . . . , 


Total 

I'eromtafle. 


Number 
ofaebooia 
accred- 
ited. 


6 

36 

135 

79 
76 
67 

e7 


57 
4 

SO 
165 

M 

93 
6 


i,au 


Doya  enrolled. 


Number. 


836 
6,469 
32,674 
13,731 
11,083 
8^480 
li^lSO 

ii,on> 

11,010 
5^513 


1,740 


1, 

13,398 

418 


100,844 

44.8 


Averaga 

inool. 


BCi 


139 
153 
243 
174 
146 

i3r 
m 
us 

313 
107 

or 


79 

144 

84 


164 


Girls  enrolled. 


Number. 


047 

6,897 

37,971 

16,371 

14,711 

13»88S 

31,810 

14,8» 

14,731 

1,610 

7,090 


3,870 
34,000 

2,015 
16^288 


308,310 
55.3 


Average 

:nool. 


sc 


158 
192 
281 

m 

194 
192 
195 

212 

383 

% 

01 

83 


177 
130 


301 


Boys  and  girls 
enrolled. 


Nomber. 


1,783 
12,306 
70,645 
30,103 
25,794 
21,374 
40,975 
25,285 
25,731 

6,279 
13, 108 

b-n 

4,328 
(0,087 

4,SI3 
39,561 

1,017 


377,484 


Average 
scnool. 


297 
344 
523 
381 
330 
319 
3G6 
377 
495 
251 
231 
144 
144 
3S8 
ISd 
321 
203 


365 


Table  10. — Total  enrollment  per  State  and  the  average  enrollment  per  year  (class)  in 

the  accredited  public  tchoolt. 


Arltona 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska . 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wl*<'onsin 

Wyoming 


Total , 

rcrcenla^c. 


FourUi  year. 


Enrolled. 


230 
1,916 
9,847 
4,908 
4,475 
3,562 
5,475 
4,278 
3,681 

995 

2,315 

93 

733 
8,194 

819 
5,259 

166 


56,496 
15.39 


Aver 

age  per 
class. 


03 

59 
53 
49 
64 
71 
20 
41 
23 
24 
50 
34 
57 
33 


55 


Third  year. 


Enrolled. 


329 
2,287 
11,711 
5,902 
5,301 
4,216 
7,436 
4,844 
4,633 
1,247 
2,803 

123 

8G5 
12,280 

890 
0,179 

215 


71,266 
19.43 


Aver- 
age per 
class. 


50 

70 
87 
74 
70 
63 
66 
72 
89 
50 
49 
32 
29 
74 
37 
07 
43 


70 


Second  year. 


Enrolled. 


407 
3,624 

18,250 
7,986 
6,794 
0,031 

10,282 
0,573 
0,646 
1,673 
3,547 
181 
1,083 

17,382 

l,ljd 

7,735 

278 


Aver- 
age per 
class. 


C8 

101 

135 

101 

83 

00 

92 

98 

128 

07 

02 

45 

30 

105 

48 

8i 


03,625 


2^ 


97 


First  year. 


Enrolled. 


C37 
4,118 

29,439 

10,920 
9,150 
7,296 

14,890 
9,273 

10,04tO 

2,480 

4,957 

175 

1,010 

21,935 
1.C30 

10,621 
304 


139,535 
38.02 


Aver- 

a^per 

class. 


100 
114 

218 

138 

120 

109 

133 

138 

103 

09 

87 

44 

51 

133 

68 

115 

73 


137 


In  the  analyses  of  the  detailed  statistics  of  pupil  enrollments  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  tiie  classification  of  large,  medium,  and 
small  schools  (the  tables  omitted  from  this  publication),  some  peculiar 
but  significant  conditions  are  revealed.  Tables  11  and  12  show  the 
summaries  of  these  findings,  but  do  not  seek  to  disclose  the  situations 
within  the  several  States. 

Table  1 1  shows  that  the  large  schools  enroll  a  greater  percentage  of 
boys  than  do  either  the  medium  or  small  schools,  whereas  both  of  the 
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smaller  types  of  schools  enroll  greater  percentages  of  girla  than  does 
the  larger  type  of  schools.  These  figurea  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
smaller  and  medium  sized  cities  and  towns,  drawing,  as  they  do,  many 
pupils  from  the  rural  districts,  more  girls  are  attracted  to  the  schoob 
than  are  boys.  This  fact  may  in  turn  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of 
the  possibly  greater  cultural  ambitions  of  the  girls  of  the  country  dis- 

B0Y5    44.81 


Cn*KT  VII.— Diilrfbnllon  otbora  and  girls  In  the  sccredllcd  puhUc  schools, 
tricts  and  of  the  small  towii  when  compared  with  the  boys  of  these 
same  localities,  by  the  greater  leisure  at  their  command,  by  the  pride 
of  parente  in  having  their  daughters  attend  high  school  whether  or 
not  their  sons  can  do  so,  or  care  to  do  so,  and  by  the  greater  appeal  to 
girls  than  to  boys  of  the  academic  subjocia  in  the  typical  program  of 
studies.  The-last  point  may  be  stated  tlius.  That  the  typical  gu'l 
will  accept  the  program  of  studies  without  complaint  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  will  the  typical  boy. 
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It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  greater  percentage  of  boys  found  m 
the  large  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  m  the  cities  of  larger  size  more 
extensive  and  varied  opportunities  are  afforded  to  secure  quasi  voca- 
tional and  vocational  training  for  boys  than  is  afforded  girls  in  the 
same  school  system  or  is  afforded  boys  in  the  smaller  school  systems. 

Table  11. — Enrollment  of  pupils  according  to  types  of  school. 


Type  of  school. 


Lanze 

Medium 

Small 

All  types  combined 


Number 

of 
schools. 


234 
559 
239 


1,032 


Average 
size  of 
school. 


899 
251 
112 


365 


Average 

number 

of  boys 

enrolled. 


417 

108 

47 


Per  cent 
boys. 


46.4 
43.0 
42.0 


1(V4 


44.8 


Average 

number 

of  girls 

enrolled. 


482 

143 

65 


Percent 
girls. 


53.6 
57.0 
58.0 


201 


55.2 


Table  12  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  classes  within  the  sev- 
eral types  of  schools.  The  facts  show  clearly  that  a  greater  percent- 
age of  pupils  G>oth  boys  and  girls)  remain  throughout  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  medium  and  small  schools  than  in  the  large  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  first-year  students  in  the  large 
schools  is  noticeably  greater  than  it  is  in  either  of  the  other  two  types 
of  schools.  The  percentages  of  enrollment  within  the  second  year 
classes  are  nearly  alike  for  all  types  of  schools. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  greater  persistence  of 
school  attendance  in  the  medium  and  small  places  than  in  the  large 
cities.  Possibly  the  many  social  attractions  outside  the  school  in  the 
large  cities,  together  with  the  tendency  in  the  cities  for  youths  to  as- 
pire to  economic  independence  at  an  early  age,  may  explain  the  situa- 
tion. It  may,  of  course,  mean  that  the  schools  of  the  larger  places 
have  produced  a  more  adequate  training  for  youths  at  an  earUer  age 
than  is  possible  in  the  smaller  type  of  school. 

If  the  detailed  data  for  the  several  States  of  the  association  terri- 
tory were  presented  here,*  it  would  be  discovered  that,  omitting 
from  consideration  the  eight  distinctively  nonurban  States  (namely, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming),  over  40  per  cent  of  the  fourth-year 
classes,  over  45  per  cent  of  the  third-year  classes,  and  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  second  and  first-year  classes  in  the  high  schools  of  the  associa^ 
tion  are  receiving  their  instruction  in  the  large  schools.  Correlatively, 
in  the  eight  States  mentioned  above,  the  small  schools  enroll  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  the  aggregate  of  the  pupils  in  each  of  the 
four  classes. 

, -ri  IIBIBI  ■!!■"  ■■^■^^■■■■-■--fll  ■!  I  ir^ll  ■ 

1  These  facts  are  revealed  in  the  working  papers  of  this  study,  but  as  explained  before  these  papers 
c<rald  not  be  published  here  in  all  their  details. 
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The  facta  seem  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  large  schools  of  the 
asBociatioa  are  exerting  their  infiuence  on  a  mmch  greater  propor- 
tionate number  of  piqxls  ol  wH  dasaes  than  are  the  mediifm  and  small 
schools^  although  there  are  few^  of  these  schools  than  there  are 
either  of  the  meduBn  or  small  type.  Since  the  facts  are  as  they  are, 
the  query  arises:  Ought  not  the  association  (while  not  neglecting 
the  schools  of  the  medinni  mad  small  tjrpes)  to  set  its  atasidards  quite 
largely  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities  realizable  by  the  large 
schools}  Should  not  its  discussions  bear  more  frequently  than  they 
do  upon  the  special  problems  ol  these  large  schools  I  Or  n^ht  it  not 
be  feasible  and  desirable  to  recognize  officially  the  three  types  of 
schools  designated  here  and  to  set  separate  groups  of  standards  ap- 
propriate to  the  three  types  ?  Is,  in  other  words,  the  assodation  in  its 
formulations  ahead  or  behind  the  practices  of  the  majority  of  the  laige 
schools?  If  the  latter,  is  its  procedure  thorol;^^y  defensible  I 
Should  not  the  association  be  a  great  stimulating  force  for  aU  ockoolsy 
and  exert  leadership  among  each  and  every  type  of  school  with  which 
it  sustains  accrediting  relations  i 

Table  12. — Distrib^ition  of  pupils,  b^  ciasses,  vntkin  ^  three  types  of  puhHe  aekoois. 


Fourth  year. 

TWrd 

year. 

Second  year. 

First   year. 

Typo  of  school. 

Average 
number 

of 
pupils. 

Per  cent. 

Ayerage 

HVinber 

of 

pUpllB. 

PercCTt. 

Average 

of 
poplb. 

Per  oeat. 

Average 
Dnmber 

of 
popfls. 

Percent, 

LarKft 

U7 
43 
20 

ia.67 

17.41 

17.82 

160 
50 
21 

18.64 
2a.  26 

20.84 

238 
66 
23 

27.00 
26.58 
26.08 

39lM 

Keiiiuni 

35.71 

Rmall . , 

35.27 

AU  types  eombined . . 

5a 

15.39 

70 

19.42 

07 

27.15 

137 

38.  «B 

Table  13  shows  how  the  accredited  schools  are  distrftv^ned,  in 
respect  to  enrollment,  in  the  sereral  States.  Thus,  Illiaoisy  wi^  135 
public  schools  accredited,  has  34.07  per  cent  of  the^e  classified  as 
large  schools;  51^5  per  cent  as  medium-aized  sehocds;  and  14.07 
per  cent  as  small  seboc^.  With  the  exceptkm  of  Colovado^  IlliiH»s» 
Missouri,  and  Ohio,  no  State  has  2&  per  crait  of  the  aoerecfited  scbodb 
in  the  first  or  large  group.  On  the  other  hand,  no  State  exempt 
N(H*th  Dakota  has  a  msedium-sised  group  that  eofttakis  &wer  tixan 
25  per  cent  of  the  t€>tal  number,  the  range  being  23^3  per  cent  to 
66j6€  per  cent.  Efeven  States  have  50  per  coat  or  mofe  ol  th^ 
schools  indixded  in  this  (meditum)  ^vision. 

Again,  it  is  made  evideoat  that  the  associatiosk,  in  most  of  the 
States,  draws  its  greatest  support,  in  point  of  number  of  aeecB^ted 
schools,  from  the  moderate-siTred  schools,  simply  because  there  are 
more  of  this  type  in  the  majority  of  the  States. 


Tablk  13. — Cliutifieati«n  of  tehoolt,  hfSbttet.  under  the  three  divuioni,  large,  in«fium, 


etste. 

TuIbI 

i-w. 

Utdliun. 

lall. 

X^ 

NomtHff. 

Pk  cnt. 

Nnmbiir. 

,»«.. 

Number. 

P^ctnl. 

Arh-a. -..„ „. 

1 
1 

» 

ST 

i 

s 

J 

a 

S 

3 
49 

use 

HI.U 

11 

mm 

.OD 

1 

M 

aa 

11 

(».U 

ii 

u.oo 
so.w 

i 

10 

n 

1! 
1 

It-OG 

S:ti 

Cbaut  Tin.— ln<i(rlbutl(iiiotpni]Usb;cIaraeH[a(fii)tbmt;[HMotpDUleMAaob. 

Table  14  shows  the  percentages  of  distribution  of  pupils  enroUed 
in  the  three  types  of  schools  is  the  several  States.  Thus  Colorado, 
mth  36  accredited  public  schools,  eorolliiig  12,366  pupila,  has  57.9!) 
per  cent  of  thew  &tt«Bding  the  large  schools,  30.56  per  cent  attend- 
ing the  raedium-eiaed  schools,  and  11.06  per  cent  attending  the 
small  B<^ools.  TaMog  the  eatire  list  ef  the  accredited  public  schook, 
it  is  obBftrred  that  the  laige  schooU  eoioll  55.75  per  cent  of  the 
total  Dimtbar  of  pupils,  the  medium  sduwls  S7.19  per  cent,  and  the 
small  Bchods  7.05  pw  cent.  Thus  again  it  is  ssan  that  the  North 
C^tral  Association  Is  directly  influencing,  to  the  greatest  extent, 
the  education  of  the  youths  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 
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Table  14. — Percetxtages  of  pupils,  by  States,  enrolled  in  the  several  types  of  schools,  large, 

medium,  small. 


state. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Totol 
enroll- 
ment. 


Arisona.. 
Colorado. 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 


Kansas 

MichifEan 

Minnesota 

l£issoiir! , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico.., 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio. 


Boath  Dakota. 
Wisconsin — 
Wyoming 


e 

36 

135 

79 

7ft 

ft7 

112 

67 

52 

25 

57 

4 

30 

165 

24 

92 

5 


Total 

Percentage. 


1,032 


1,783 
12,366 
70^645 
30,102 
25,794 
21,374 
40,975 
25,285 
25,231 

6,279 

13, 168 

577 

4,328 
63,987 

4,512 
29,561 

1,017 


Percent 
enrolled 
In  large 
schools 


44.86 
57.90 
71.12 
53.49 
49.25 
30.30 
58.14 
50.26 
70.59 
39.35 
25  40 

.00 
22.87 
62.11 
11.63 
51.23 

.00 


Percent 
enrolled 

in 
mediom 
schools. 


47.73 
30.56 
25.65 
43.49 
43.82 
53.75 
40.48 
44.07 
24.35 
39.83 
59.89 
62.05 
3a  66 
32.48 
62.94 
37.74 
60.18 


377,484 


55.75 


37.19 


Per  eest 
enrolled 
in  small 


7.41 

11.06 

3w22 

SwOS 

6.91 

6.B6 

6.37 

5.66 

5.06 

20.82 

14.  n 

37.95 

46.47 

&41 

25.43 

11.03 

39.82 


».y 


Table  15  shows  the  distribution  of  the  pupils,  by  classes,  among  the 
several  types  of  accredited  schools.  By  referring  to  Table  10  it  is 
seen  that  throughout  the  entire  territory  the  percentiles  of  class  dis- 
tribution are  38.02  per  cent  for  the  first  or  freshman  year,  27.15  per 
cent  for  the  second  or  sophomore  year,  19.42  per  cent  for  the  third  or 
junior  year,  and  15.39  per  cent  for  the  fourth  or  senior  year.  Table 
16  shows  to  what  extent  the  pupils  of  these  several  classes  are  coming 
under  the  peculiar  and  unique  influences  of  the  large,  medium,  and 
small  schools,  respectively.  Thus,  57.68  per  cent  of  all  pupUs  in  the 
first  or  freshman  year  in  the  high  schools  were,  in  1916-17,  enrolled  in 
large  schools;  35.47  per  cent  were  enjoying  the  privil^es  of  the 
medium  schools;  and  6.84  per  cent  were  in  the  small  schools.  The 
table  should  be  read  in  a  similar  manner  for  each  of  the  other  classes. 

Table  15. — Distribution  of  pupils ,  by  classes  or  years,  among  the  several  types  of  accredited 

schools. 


I 


Type  of  school. 


Laree... 
Medium 
Small... 


Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  by  years. 


First. 


Second.   I    Third. 


80,484 

49,498 

9,553 


55,747 

36,830 

7,048 


37,543 

28,078 

6,645 


Fourth. 


27,629 

24,128 

4,839 


Percentage  of  pupils  cnr<dled  by  years. 


First. 


57.68 

35.47 

6.84 


Second. 


55.95 

36.96 

7.07 


Third. 


Fourth. 


52.66 

39.39 

7.92 


48.72 

42.70 

8.56 


When  the  facts  are  considered  in  reference  to  types  of  schools,  it  is 
discovered  that  the  large  schools  have  a  relatively  high  ratio  of  pupils 
to  teachers,  whereas  the  small  schools  have  a  relatively  low  ratio. 
Thus,  in  the  large  schools  only  2.13  per  cent  have  a  ratio  of  pupils  to 
teachers  of  less  than  16  to  1,  whereas  8.22  per  cent  of  the  medium 
schools  have  such  a  ratio,  and,  most  remarkable,  39.74  per  cent  of  the 
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small  schools  have  such  a  ratio.  At  the  other  extreme,  more  than  21 
per  cent  of  the  large  schools  have  a  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  excess 
of  25  to  If  whereas  in  the  smaQ  schools  the  similar  ratio  is  found  in 
only  1 .67  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  smaller  schools  provide  a 
more  adequate  nimiber  of  teachers  to  carry  on  their  school  work  than 
do  the  larger  schools.  This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  teachers  of  the  smaller  school  systems  have,  in 
the  aggregate,  less  school  work  to  perform  than  have  the  teachers  of 
the  other  types  of  schools.  What  is  shown  is  that  they  are,  propor- 
tionately speaking,  responsible  for  the  development  of  fewer  pupils  per 
teacher,  but  whether  the  facilities  with  which  to  accomplish  this 
training  and  the  length  of  time  which  they  are  expecCied  to  devote  to 
school  work  each  day  are  likewise  more  favorable  to  the  teachers 
of  the  smaller  schools  are  items  not  revealed  here. 

Table  16  shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  as  based 
on  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  Oc- 
tober, 1916.  The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Arizona  with  6 
accredited  schools  had  3  schools  in  which  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils 
was  1  to  15  or  less,  2  schools  in  which  the  ratio  was  1  to  something 
between  16  and  20,  and  1  school  in  which  the  ratio  w^  1  to  some- 
thing between  21  and  25.  So  with  each  of  the  other  States.  However, 
the  totals  and  the  percentages  are  the  most  significant  parts  of  this 
table.  Taking  the  entire  North  Central  public  schools  as  a  whole, 
the  median  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  1  to  something  between  16 
and  25;  over  40  per  cent  of  the  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  be- 
tween 16  and  20  pupils  per  teacher,  and  approximately  37  per  cent 
having  an  enrollment  of  between  21  and  25  pupils  per  teacher. 

Table  1G. — Ratios  of  teachers  to  pupils  enrolled. 


Number 

schools 

report- 

Schools  having  ratio  of  one  teacher  to— 

State. 

15  pupils 
oriewer. 

16  to  20 
pupils. 

21  to  25 
pupils. 

28  to  30 
pupils. 

Over  30 
pupils. 

Arlsonft 

6 
36 

135 
70 
76 
67 

112 
67 
52 
25 
67 
4 
30 

165 

24 

82 

5 

3 
6 

13 
8 
8 

14 

12 

18 
1 

11 
2 
2 

19 
7 
8 

13 
1 

2 
10 
60 
38 
31 
29 
46 
35 
20 

9 
32 

2 

9 
58 
14 
38 

2 

1 
20 
39 
31 
82 
21 
48 
11 
23 

5 
19 

U 

2 
89 

2 
36 

2 

0 
0 

17 
2 
5 
4 
6 
3 
6 
0 
4 
0 
0 

31 
0 
5 
0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

Uliuois 

6 

0 

lOWB 

0 

IC^tH^ff ^ ^ 

0 

Hlfhiran 

0 

Minntsota 

0 

Missouri 

2 

Ifontana. 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

New  Mexico 

0 

North  Dakota. 

0 

Ohio 

0 

South  Dakota 

0 

Wisconsin 

0 

WTomiiw 

0 

Totol 

Pemutaffo 

1,032 

146 
14.05 

415 

40.21 

3S1 
30.01 

82 
7.75 

8 
0.77 

1 

i 
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uaiing  class.  Hence  the  percentages  are  but  close  approximations 
to  the  true  percentages,  since  the  enrollments  on  the  schools  show  in 
gjBQeanHk  a  siigfat  increase  each  year.  Since,  however,  the  perc^itages 
giyen  heie  are  based  on  tiie  larger  enrollment  of  the  year  following 
graduaticm  and  not  the  enrollment  of  the  current  year  of  graduation, 
the  percentages  are  too  small  ratiier  than  too  ku^e.  Using  the 
figures  as  tibey  are,  it  is  observed  that  apiu'oximately  14  per  cent  (d 
all  pupils  in  the  North  Central  Association  high  schools  graduate  from 
those  schools  each  year. 

Table  17. — Number  of  gradaates  in  1916,  and  the  average  numher  per  school. 


State. 


Arimn... 

Colorado., 
Illinofs..., 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

KaosM.., , 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 


Total 

1 
ATerage 

grad- 
uates. 

S^OOl.    1 

196 

83 

1,796 

50 

8,062 

60 

4,628 

67 

3,922 

62 

3,06S 

16 

6,621 

10 

3,699 

56 

8,079 

59 

1 

SUte. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

KmrMeadflo.., 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Bofxtti  Dakota. 
'Wisfloosin..... 
Wyoming 

TotaL... 


Tablb  18. — Number  of  graduates  in  1916  By  type  of  school. 


Sdiools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Percent 
of  ail. 

Percent 
of  own 

NnmlMr. 

Poroent. 

Nmnber. 

Percent. 

enroll- 
ment. 

.  11,479 
8,663 
1,799 

42.80 
40.56 
40.16 

15,103 

12,692 

2,680 

57.20 
59.41 
69.84 

2a»S82 
21,355 

4,479 

50.71 

40.74 

8.51 

12.63 

15.21 

16.82 

Total 

21,941 

41.85 

80,475 

58.15 

52,416 

UXKOO 

13.88 

NUMBEB  ENTERING   COLLEGE. 

Table  19  shows  the  number  and  percentages  of  graduates  in  1916 
who  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year  entered  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

When  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  high-school  graduates  frequently  and 
in  large  numbers  defer  entrance  to  college  beyond  the  autumn  imme- 
diately f(^wing  gradiiation,  the  figures  revealed  by  Table  19  are 
truly  remarkable.  In  every  State  except  Nebraska  more  than  one- 
tiurd  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1916  had  within  four  months 
entered  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Moreover,  there  is  but  little  difference  to  be  noted  among  the 
several  types  of  schools.  Eaeh  one  is,  to  a  large  degree,  a  preparatcny 
aehool  for  coU^es.  There  are,  however,  a  few  conspicuous  extremes. 
Amona  with  only  6  accredited  schools  makes  a  showing  both  here 
and  la  other  tables  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  characteristic 
at  all  the  schools  in  tlie  State.    The  13  small  schools  of  Minnesota 
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really  have  the  most  remarkable  records,  since  242,  or  89.6  per  cent, 
of  the  270  pupils  graduating  in  1916  entered  college  immediately. 

When  a  total  of  52,416  students  graduate  from  North  Central 
public  schools  in  one  year,  and  of  these  20,201,  or  38.5  per  cent,  enter 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  it  augurs  well  for  the  continuance  of 
these  agencies.  It  likewise  shows  the  futility  (if  it  were  anjrwhera 
desired),  of  seeking  to  administer  institutions  of  higher  learning  with- 
out inviting  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  vast  army  of  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  administrators  themselves;  certainly  so 
in  respect  to  problems  of  mutual  concern,  such  as  curriculum  offer- 
ings and  admission  prescriptions. 

Using  the  enrollment  in  the  schools  in  the  fall  of  1916  as  a  base 
(the  fall  following  the  time  when  the  lists  of  graduates  included  here 
were  computed),  the  results  show  that  5.35  per  cent  of  the  entire  en- 
rollment in  the  North  Central  Association  schools  annually  graduate 
and  enter  colleges  and  universities  immediately. 

Table  19. — Number  of  pupils  graduating  in  19 16  who  in  the  fall  of  1916  entered  tn«h2ii- 

tiona  of  higher  learning. 


sut«. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1916. 

Entering 

college 

in  fallof 

1916. 

Percent 
going  to 
college. 

Arlsona....... 

196 
1,796 
8,062 
4,628 
3,922 
3,068 
5,621 
3,699 
3,079 

778 

131 
760 
2,980 
1,705 
1,368 
1,229 
2,105 
1,517 
1,286 
308 

66.8 
42.3 
86.9 
36.8 
34.8 

4ao 

37.4 
41.0 
41.7 
39.5 

Colorado 

IlUnols 

Iowa 

1C|fcn«|#  ._,.,,.--,-. 

Mirhtmn 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

MontAna ...  ... 

8tete. 


Nebraska 

NewMeidoo... 
North  Dakota. 

Oliio 

South  Dakota. 
WiaooDsin..... 
Wyoming 

Total... 


Gradu- 
ates in 
1916. 


2,294 
73 

632 
9,178 

7S2 
4,467 

141 


52,416 


Entering 

ooilege 

in  fall  of 

1916. 


584 

32 
2S6 

3,654 

331 

1,899 

67 


20,201 


Percent 
going  to 


2S.2 
43.8 
S8.6 

39.8 
42.3 
42.5 
4a4 


38.50 


SMALL 


Jt. 


^^EDl  urA 


LARQg 


n 


A  B 

Chart  X.— Shows  relative  enrollments  of  pupils  in  the  three  types  of  schools  (the  entire  surfaces),  the 
numbers  of  graduates  in  1916  (surfaces  AC),  and  the  numbers  of  graduates  who  in  the  fUl  of  1916  entered 
colleges  (surfaces  BC). 


NONRESIDENT   PUPILS. 


Table  20  shows  the  number  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  the 
several  types  of  schools.  While  in  scarcely  a  single  instance  is  a 
school  to  be  found  which  (loes  not  include  some  nonresident  pupils, 
the  larger  percentages  of  such  pupils  are  foimd,  as  probably  would 
be  expected,  in  the  small  schools.    Here  the  range  is  from  2.9  per 
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cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  (in  the  small  schools  of  Wyoming)  up 
to  33.6  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  (in  the  small  schools  of  Michigan). 
A  very  high  percentage  of  nonresident  pupils  also  is  to  be  found  in 
both  the  small  and  the  mediimi  schools  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  in  all  of  which  the  range 
is  from  22  per  cent  to  over  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment.  If 
all  types  of  schools  within  the  State  be  taken  into  account,  Nebraska 
nvdth  a  percentage  of  21.4,  North  Dakota  with  a  percentage  of  20.5, 
and  South  Dakota  with  a  percentage  of  18.7,  take  the  lead  over  all 
the  other  North  Central  States.  The  data  clearly  show  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  numerous  free  tuition  laws  in  force  throughout 

LARGE  MEDIUM 


B 


B 


Chart  XI.— Relative  number  of  nonrefildent  pupils  attending  the  three  types  of  schools.    Total 
represent  the  total  number  of  pupils,  areas  In  the  circles  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  popUa 
attending  each  type. 

the  coimtry.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  rural  settlers  are  not  naving 
their  educational  interests  neglected.  The  consolidated  rural  high 
school  may  not  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  many  quarters,  but  the 
figures  here  given  indicate  that  the  existing  town  and  city  schools 
are,  to  all  intents  and  piu*poses,  being  utilized  as  consolidated  schools 
for  the  entire  surrounding  community,  since  in  the  typical  school 
13.75  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled  are  classified  as  nonresident 
pupils.  Moreover,  in  some  States,  notably  Illinois,  the  very  organ- 
ization of  many  schools  on  the  basis  of  townships  is  tending  to  the 
same  ends.  In  such  districts,  of  course,  the  reports,  of  necessity, 
show  a  small  percentage'  of  nonresident  students. 
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Table  21  brings  tbe  total  percentages  by  States  into  mcH^  compact 
form. 

Table  20. — Number  ofnonretident  pupils  attending  the  public  »chooh,  and  ratio  ofthne 

pupHf  to  the  enUrt  enrollment. 


State. 


Artuma: 
Large... 
Meaiuin. 
SnaU... 

TotaL. 

Colorado: 
Lane... 
Ifedlum. 
Small... 

Total.. 

lUinols: 
Lane... 
Meifiiim. 
Small ... 

Total., 

Indiana: 
Lane... 
Medium. 
Small... 

TotaL. 

Iowa: 

LaKa«  — 
Veoium. 
Small... 

Totel.. 

Kansas: 
Largo... 
Medium. 
SmaU... 

TotaL. 

Uchlgan: 
Lane... 
Medium. 
SmaU... 

Total.. 

Minnesota: 
Large... 
Medium. 
Small... 

TotaL. 

Missouri: 
Lane... 
Medium. 
Small... 

Total.. 


Num- 
ber of 


Tetal 

enroll- 

ment. 


1 
4 
1 


9 
15 
12 


36 


46 
70 
19 


135 


19 

48 
12 


79 


17 
46 
13 


76 


11 

46 
10 


67 


25 
64 
23 


112 


12 
42 
13 


800 

850 
133 


1,783 


7,230 
3,779 
1,367 


12,366 


50,246 

18,123 

2,276 


70,645 


16,071 

13,089 

942 


30,102 


12,  »4 

11,301 

1,789 


25,794 


8,396 

11,756 

1,220 


21,374 


21,776 

16,485 

2,714 


40,975 


12,709 

11,144 

1,432 


67     25,285 


16 
25 
11 


52 


17,811 
6,143 
1,277 


25,231 


Num- 
ber 


resi- 
dent. 


0 
12 
13 


25 


364 
453 
126 


943 


Per 
cent 
non- 
resi- 
dent. 


0.0 
1.4 
9.8 


2,102 

3,199 

499 


6,740 


1,656 

3,076 

290 


6,022 


2,831 
8,908 

918 


7,157 


625 

2,201 

315 


3, 141       12. 4 


325 

1,371 

360 


L4 


5.0 

ILO 

9.3 


7.6 


4.0 
17.6 
19.2 


8.1 


10.3 
23.5 
30.7 


16.6 


1,096  I      8.6 

3,078  I    27.2 

534  ,    29.8 


4,708  !     18.2 


894  j    10.7 

2,510      21.  S 

181  !    14.8 


3,585  I    16.7 


11.0 
23.7 
33.6 


17.4 


4.9 
19.7 
22.0 


18.5 
22.3 
28.1 


2,050      8.20 


State. 


Montana: 
Lane... 
Medium. 
SmaU... 


TotaL. 

Nebraska: 

MeSSum. 
Small... 


Total. 


New  Meiico: 

Lane 

Medium.... 
SmaU 


Total 

North  Dakota: 

Medium 

SmaU 


TotaL. 

Oblo: 
LaiM... 

Me(Uum. 
SmaU... 


TotaL. 


South  Dakota: 

Mecuum. 

SmaU 


Total. 


TiHaoonsin: 
Lane.... 
Medlunu. 
SmaU.... 


Total. 


W! 

ATve. 
Medium. 
SmaUw*.. 


TotaL. 


Grand  total: 

Lane 

Medium... 
SmaU 


TotaL. 


Num- 
ber of 


4 

8 

13 


25 


2 
36 
19 


67 


Total 

«iioU- 

ment. 


2,4n 
2,601 
1,307 


6,279 


3,245 
7,887 
1,936 


13,168 


1 
3 


358 

219 


577 


2 

7 

21 


990 
1,300 
2,038 


SO 


«9 
83 

33 


165 


1 

12 
11 


24 


20 
50 
22 


92 


2 
3 


4,228 


80,744 

20,785 
3,458 


63,9S7 


8SS 
2,840 
1,147 


4,512 


ber 


dtfU. 


316 


Per 
cent 

rai- 


1L8 
1L4 
211 


894  I    14.3 


187 

2,«6 

649 


2,822 


U 


13 


94 
259 
633 


686 


^2S 

5^207 


9,090 


55 


267 


844 


15,145 

11,453 

2,963 


1,139 

2,8I0 

924 


29,561  I  4,912 


I 


612 
405 


63 

12 


1,017  75 


234 
559 
239 


210,455 


140,406  31,080 


26,623 


14,160 


6,673 


1,032 


377,484 


51,913 


5.9 


2.2 


9.5 
19.9 
25.6 


2a5 


7.5 
25.1 
25.5 


14.2 


ia4 

18.4 
217 


18.7 


16.6 


ia3 

2.9 


7.3 


6.73 
22.13 
25.06 


13.75 
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Tabui  21. — Total  ennMmcnt^  T^mbtr  of  w>9TeMuieMt  pupiU,  and  rath  of  theu  pttpils 

to  (he  eHToThfient. 


state. 

Schools. 

AdUQft.^ ^ 

» 

135 
TO 

lom.,.....^......... ....^......,^.. .^..-. 

7& 

Kftiwaff 

07 

MlchlgMi..., 

MHiin690t&. 

112 
67 

HfiLssQiiri     ...    ^    ,          X    .               .      M  .........  .... 

52 

MOUCftllft  .....a.........................  ...................... 

25 

Nebraska ,., 

New  Mexico 

67 

4 

North Pftkota..                                            ...s..  . 

30 

OWO  .............>...  x...^..  ...............  .a.....  a.  ...^c.c. 

166 

8outli Dakota.... .... 

24 

yf  iscmistii . ......................a............................ 

92 

5 

Total 

1,032 

Knron- 
nxent. 


1,783 
12,366 
70*645 
30,162 
35,.7M 
n,374 
4Q»a7S 
25^265 
25,231 

6,279 

13,168 

677 

4,328 
0,«S7 

4,512 
2B,S»l 

1,017 


377,484 


NoonsK 
deiits. 


35 


5,740 
6,082 
4^708 
8,565 
7,157 
SkUt 
2,066 

8M 

2,822 

13 

886 
9,699 

844 

4,012 

76 


51,013 


nooresi* 
dents. 


L4 

7.6 

&1 

16.6 

18.2 

16.7 

17.4 

12.4^ 

8.2 

14.2 

21.4 

12 

20.5 

12.6 

18.7 

16.6 

7.* 


13.75 


DIVISION  B— TBE  TEACREBS. 
SCHOOL  POLIdXS  RBSFBCmNG  TEACHEBS. 

Eaeh  year  recently  the  associaticm  in  gathering  its  report  has 
sofu^t  to  pot  eaeh  sdxoo!  on  reeord  regarding  its  avowed  policies 
respecting  certain  important  aspects  of  administration.  In  the 
blank  submitted  in  191^17  the  following  two  questiona  were  asked, 
namely: 

(a)  Is  it  the  avowed  future  policy  of  the  school  to  employ ^  for 
academic  subjects,  none  but  college  graduates  with  professi<HiaI 
trainii^?     (See  Standard  2A  and  B.) 

(6)  Ja  it  the  avowed  future  policy  of  the  school  to  maintain  the 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  at  approximately  1  to  25 1 

With  the  Cfxcep'tioa  of  four  schools  in  Wisconsin  (one  small  and 
three  medium  schools),  the  replies  to  the  first  question  were  unani- 
mously in  the  affirmative.  In  Uke  mamier  but  one  school  (in  Michi- 
gan) replied  other  than  affirmatively  to  the  second  question.  That 
all  sphools  have  actually  lived  up  to  the  ideals  they  themselves  have 
thus  voluntarily  approved  is  not  the  case,  as  wilt  be  seen  by  reference 
to  later  analyses  in  this  study.  That  they  have  deliberately  sought 
to  evade  standards  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  doubted. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHEBS. 

Table  22  shows  the  munber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  accred* 
ked  schoc^  of  the  various  States,  classified  first  by  sexes  and  second 
hf  character  ot  wy>rk  taught. 

The  typical  North  Central  school  employs  17.6  teachers,  12  for 
academic  work  and  5.6  for  vocational  work,  as  defined  by  the  asso- 
ciation.^    Of  these  teachers,  6.8  are  men  and  10.8  are  women. 


>  Ifanual  training,  household  arts,  drawing,  music,  agriculture,  and  distinctively  trade  subjects. 
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The  more  detailed  tables  reveal  decided  contrasts  among  the  types 
of  schools.  For  example,  the  typical  large  school  has  a  corps  of  38.4 
persons;  the  typical  small  school,  one  of  7.7  persons.  The  typical 
large  school  has  26.3  persons  giving  instruction  in  academic  subjects 
and  12.7  persons  giving  instruction  in  vocational  subjects.  In  the 
small  school  5.6  persons  teach  academic  branches,  and  2.6  persons 
teach  vocational  subjects.  When,  however,  the  percentages  are 
considered,  there  is  little  deviation  from  the  norms  by  any  of  the 
tliree  types  of  schools.  Women  teachers  outnumber  men  teachers 
approximately  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2,  and  the  academic  teachers  out- 
number the  vocational  teachers  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

The  summarizing  figures  show  that  38.25  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  association  are  men;  61.75  per  cent  are  women; 
67.36  per  cent  teach  academic  subjects,  and  32.64  per  cent  teach 
vocational  subjects. 

Table  22. — Number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  averages  per  school. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Academic. 

VocaUonal. 

State. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age per 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver 

age  per 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age per 
scho(d. 

Total. 

Aver- 
aroper 
school. 

• 

Total. 

Avei^ 
scfaooL 

Arisona 

42 

239 

1,209 

654 

410 

393 

747 

476 

452 

126 

102 

105 

226 

16 

1,216 

4S2 

21 

7 
7 
9 

8 
5 
6 
7 

7 
9 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
7 
5 
4 

61 
364 

1,837 
926 
844 
625 

1,308 
835 
639 
231 
166 
201 
453 
39 

1,604 

994 

36 

10 

10 

14 

12 

11 

9 

12 

12 

12 

8 

7 

7 

8 

10 

9 

11 

7 

103 

603 

3,046 

1,580 

1,254 

1,018 

2,055 

1,311 

1,091 

357 

268 

306 

679 

55 

2,820 

1,476 

57 

17 
17 
22 
21 
17 
15 
18 
20 
21 
14 
U 
10 
12 
14 
11 
16 
11 

•4 

435 

1,980 

1,039 

8M 

681 

1,420 

830 

751 

245 

189 

200 

498 

38 

2,144 

974 

88 

11 
12 
15 
13 
12 
10 
11 
12 
14 
10 
8 
7 
9 
10 
10 

11 

8 

38 
184 
1,071 
601 
886 
344 
644 
478 
354 
123 

85 
102 
200 

17 
911 
459 

19 

6' 

Colorado 

5 

lUinds 

8 

Indiana 

8 

Iowa 

S 

Kansas 

5 

Michigan 

6 

Mip|>Mnt^  ,,         ^     ^ 

7 

Missouri 

7 

Montana 

5 

South  Dakota 

North  Dalcota 

Nebraska 

4 

5 

New  Mexico 

4 

Ohio 

6 

Wisconsin 

5 

Wyoming 

4 

Total 

6.916 
38.25 

6.7 

11,163 
61.75 

10.8 

18,079 

17.6 

12,420 
67.36 

12.0 

6.00? 
82.64 

5.8 

FeroentaKo .... 

Table  23. — Number  of  teachers ^  in  percentages,  distrihuled  by  sexes  and  by  subject  matUr 

taught. 


Type  of  school. 

Men 
teachers. 

Women 
teachers. 

Aca- 

demio 

teaoheis. 

Voca- 

tJonal 

teaciwfB. 

Lai|;e 

39.43 
36.97 
87.73 

60.57 
63.03 
62.27 

67.44 
67.00 
68.27 

82.98 

Me(Uum 

33.00 

Small ...                              .                            ...         a .  ■ 

81  73 

Total 

38.25 

61.75 

67.36 

38.66 
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Table  24. — Average  number  of  teachers  per  school,  distributed  by  sexes  and  by  suhjeet 

matter  taught. 


Typ«  ol  school. 


Larxe 

Medium... 
Small 

Total 


Men 

per 

8CB00I. 


15.1 
4.8 
2.9 


6.8 


Women 
per 


23.3 
8.2 
4.8 


10.8 


Men 

and 

women. 


38.4 
13.0 

7.7 


17.0 


Teaching 
aca- 
demic 
subjects. 


26.3 
8.8 
5.6 


12.0 


Teaching 
voca- 
tional 

subjects. 


12.7 
4.8 
2.0 


5.6 


32.64% 


67.36% 


MEN 

WOMEN 

38.25%                                                                              61.75% 

VOCATIONAL 

ACADEMIC 

Cbabt  XII.— Shows  graphically  the  percentages  of  the  previous  tables,  namely  the  relative  number  of 
men  and  women  teachers  and  the  relative  number  of  academic  and  vocational  teachers. 


PERMANENCY   IN    STAFF. 

A  principle  of  the  association  makes  no  ruling  respecting  standards 
of  accrediting  retroactive  upon  the  schools.  The  association  does, 
however,  seek  to  enforce  rigidly  any  standard  once  established  and 
accepted  by  an  accredited  school.  In  consequence  of  this  policy, 
many  teachers  who  do  not  technically  meet  the  published  standards 
of  qualification  are,  nevertheless,  because  of  their  long  connections 
with  accredited  schools,  left  undisturbed  in  their  positions.  Not  so, 
however,  in  respect  to  teachers  brought  into  the  corps  after  the 
school  has  once  been  accredited.  Such  teachers  are  expected,  in 
all  respects,  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  association  literally.  In 
consequence  the  association  in  gathering  data  and  in  classifying 
teachers  distinguishes  between  new  teachers  (i.  e.,  those  new  to  the 
given  school  that  year)  and  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in 
previous  years.  Table  25  gives  the  numbers  of  such  teachers  in  the 
accredited  schools  in  1916-17. 
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Table  25. — ToUtl  number  rum  Uaehergn 


• 

Acsdcnxic 

«» -  -  -  -^ 

'PaM 

VOCatiuaai. 

vXhai. 

state. 

Nnmber. 

Average 
scnool. 

Number. 

ATon^e 
acno6I. 

Number. 

83 

173 
689 
440 
378 
312 
563 
33& 
217 
103 

vn- 

20 
133 
603 

80 
373 

31 

AreraiTP 

iio-iionft .--,.,,    . ,  -  .,.-,-  

22 
115 
401 
287 
251 
187 
382 
208 
151 

00 
172- 

14 

70 
332 

50 
252 

2S 

4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 

11 

58 

288 

153 

124 

125 

181 

128 

66 

43 

81 

6 

53 

273 

30 

131 

& 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1. 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1> 
I 

6 

Gelorado 

lUInoIa 

o 

5 

Indiana 

5 

Iowa 

5 

KanmSr 

3 

\f  (fthf^n-  -    ......        

3 

MinnemU... 

^ 

Mli«Jsouri 

4- 

Mbntana 

4 

NfkhnHikit 

4 

New  Mexico 

5 

North  Dakota 

4 

Ohio 

4 

South  Dakota 

i, 

Wisconsin 

4- 

WromlnK 

S 

Total 

12,091 

2.9 

U,747 

l.G 

4,738 

4.5 

I. 


034l2peroBiit. 


s  3By88  pereent. 


The  extent  to  which  achoola  are  subjected  to  annual  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  their  teachers  is  always  an  important  item  in  judging 
of  the  ^cienc J  of  the  system.  Feooh  tliese*  tdbles  it  is  seen  tihat  !M.04 
per  cent  of  the  academic  teaehesa  wsre  new  to  the  gi^en  seiiDol  system 
ia  1916;  that  29^09  per  eeot  of  the  Tocational  te»Aem  wwe  l&e'mae 
new  y  and  that  eomhining  the  eatire.  focoe — aeadexaic  and  Teeatkmai— 
25.60  per  ceat  were  new.  These  figures  are  impressive.  From  oii«*- 
fif th  to  Qoe^f oucth  of  tbe  entire  eorps,  eomndered  either  from;  the  view- 
point  of  academic  instruction,  voeationali  instructisa^  or  the  cembiaed 
instruction^  is  shifting  each  school  year.  What  slsould  be  the  aormal 
changes  in  teaching  staffs*  due  to  deaths,,  retirements,  and  aeoesnoas 
because  of  increased  pupil  enroUmeate  ia  an  undetermiaed  number. 
It  seems  certain,.  howoTer,  that  the  present  fiuetuatians  are  due,  to 
a  large  degree,  to  other  causes,  not  the  leaet  significant  of  wlueh  is 
the  eeoaomic  one.  Until  boards  of  education  establish  saiacy  sched- 
ules that  are  as  favorable  as  the  best,  the  shiltiags  ia  the  teachii^ 
corps  are  likely  to  continue. 

Perhaps  counter  to  common  opinion,  the  highest  percentages  of 
shiftings  in  the  teaching  corps  are  not  foimd  in  the  small  schools. 
Certainly  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  academic  teachers. 
It  is  in  the  medium-sized  schools — those  with  enrollments  between 
151  and  450 — that  the  greatest  loss  is  sustained.  Here  32.03  per  cent 
were  new  to  the  particular  school  system  in  the  year  we  are  consider- 
ing. If  these  changes  come  (as  we  doubtless  have  just  reason  to 
believe)  largely  because  the  larger  systems  are  constantly  recruiting 
their  forces  from  the  smaller  systems,  it  is  very  logical  that  the  very 
largo  schools  should  draw  talent  from  the  medium-sized  schools  to  a 
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greater  d^ree  than  from  the  small  schools,  or  indeed  thau  the  medium 
adhooia  should  from  those  of  the  lower  groiap. .  The  eoaclusion  seems 
U>  loUow  thai  large  sefaools  prefer  to  seemre  experienced  teachers  ixk 
large  numbers  from  fairly  good-sized  schoob>  but  that  miedituB'-aized 
sehaob  prefer  ta  take^  ioezpenenced  peisons  direet  from,  college  and 
uniyefBity  rather  than  to  choose,  in  any  prepondoratiiig  numbeis> 
from  among  teachers  in  the  small  schools.  In  i>ther  words^  the  teach^^ 
Off  acad^oDtic  w<^k  who  entera  the  small  school  has  less  opportunity  or 
likelihood  for  advancement  into  the  larger  systems  than  has  the 
teacher  who  begina  her  w<»rk  m  a  fairly  good-sized  school  systein. 
The  f aet  may  be,  of  course^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ho  b^&n  school  wr»rk  in 
the  small  schools  are  frequo^ly  the  ones  who,  becsuee  of  infmor 
p^sonalities  or  abiitiee^  have  been  rejeeted  by  the  employing,  agents 
of  the  larger  systems.  Casual  exp^ienee^  however,  seems  not  to 
fliMitftin  this  contaition  except  within  definite  limits. 

It  ia  fair,  also,  to  raise  the  query  whether  matrimony  is  a  fact«M: 
which  operalpes  with  greater  havoc  amoag  teachers  of  one  type 
of  schools  than  of  anoth^.  It  is  ecmiceivable  that  the  greater  per- 
oentagea  of  shjltioga  among  teaeh»&  in  the  mediimi  schools  may  be 
dvte  as  nmch  to  this  caose  as  to  the  ''poachings"  of  the  larger  schools. 
The  faet  is  that  young  women  of  vigorous  personalities,  spirit,  and 
winsomenesa  can  often  be  more  readily  secured  by  medium  schools 
than  by  large  or  by  small  schools,  because  their  salary  schedules 
are  usually  higher  than  those  of  the  small  schools,  and  because, 
secondly,  they  are  less  often  restricted  in  their  choice  of  teachers  by 
rules  requiring  candidates  with  previous  teaching  experience — some- 
thing not  uncommonly  and  unswervingly  demanded  by  the  large 
schools.  Nothing,  of  course,,  in  this  study  throws  any  direet  light  on 
the  question  here  raised. 

Among  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  not  only  is  there  every- 
where a  greater  annual  change  in  position  thaoi  among  academic 
teachers,  but  the  changes  increase  notably  from  the  large  systems, 
through  the  mediiun  to  the  small.  The  tables  ^ow  that  39.64  per 
cent  of  these  teachws  in  the  small  aehoofe  were  new  in  1916,  whereas 
34.03  per  cent  and  22.85  per  cent  are  new  respectively  to  the  medixmi 
and  large  schools.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  of  two  conclusions  to 
draw  from  these  figures:  Eitk»  vocational  work  is  being  added  to 
aU  systems  at  an  enormons  rate  of  speed,  thereby  calling  for  the  annual 
addition  of  many  new  teachers,  or  else  this  type  of  teacher  is  not 
continuing  long  in  the  teaching  profession.  It  might,  of  course, 
indicate  that  a  third  factor  is  at  work,  namely,  that  schools  of  all 
three  types  are  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  services  of  voca- 
tional teachers,  with  the  large  schoob  drawing  heavily  from  the  other 
types.  It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  with  business  agencies 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  skilled  worker  with  leadership 
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qualities — the  men  and  the  women  who  can  do  practical  things  in  a 
practical  manner — a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  losses  to  the  schools 
can  be  traced  to  the  promises  of  more  lucrative  positions  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  fields. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  schools  are  to  retain  the  best  talent 
they  must  offer  inducements  of  an  economic  kind  that  are  as  attrac- 
tive as  those  held  out  in  the  business  world. 

The  ratio  of  new  academic  and  new  vocational  teachers  (Table  27) 
also  throws  additional  light  on  the  question.  In  the  large  and  the 
medium-sized  schools  the  percentage  of  new  academic  teachers  is  from 
one-third  to  nearly  one-half  greater  than  the  percentage  of  new  voca- 
tional teachers ;  in  the  small  schools  this  ratio  is  almost  exactly  reversed. 
Again  the  conclusion  is  certain  that  vocational  teachers  do  not 
remain  long  in  the  small  schools. 

The  Judd-Counts  study  for  1913-14  (pp.  56  and  56)  shows  the 
total  number  of  new  teachers — academic  and  vocational — ^to  have 
been  3,661,  which  number  is  26.07  per  cent  of  the  entire  corps  of 
teachers  of  that  year.  The  present  study  shows  the  percentage  based 
on  similar  data  to  be  25.69,  indicating  that  there  is  no  greater  total 
shifting  of  positions  to-day  than  three  years  ago.*  Whether  the 
changes  among  the  different  types  of  schools  were  similar  in  number 
to  those  made  in  1916  the  data  of  the  Judd-Oounts  study  do  not  reveal. 

Table  26. — Distribution  of  new  teachers  among  the  three  types  of  schools. 


Academic  teachers. 

Vocational  teachers. 

Academic 

and  Toca- 

tinnril. 

Tvpe  of  fichool. 

Total 
number. 

Total 
new  in 
1W6-17. 

Percent 

new  in 

191fr-17. 

Total 
number. 

Total 
new  in 
1916-17. 

Percent 
new  in 
1916-17. 

Per  cent  <rf 

bothaca- 

demicand 

vocational 

teachers 

new  in 

1916-17. 

Large 

6,145 
4,914 
1,341 

goi 

1,574 

607 

14.66 
32.03 
22.80 

2,966 

2,418 

623 

678 
823 
247 

22.85 
34.03 
39.64 

17.33 

Medium 

32,60 

2&ao 

All 

12,400 

2,982 

24.04 

6,007 

1,743  '        29.09 

2&69 

1 

Table  27. — Distribution  of  new  teachers  between  the  two  types  of  school  worh^  academic 

and  vooational. 


Type  of  school. 


Larf;e... 
Medium. 
Small... 


New  aca- 
demic 
teachers. 


57.06 
65.62 
40.71 


All  types. 


G3.12 


New  vo- 
oatJon^ 
teachers. 


42.94 
34.38 
59.23 


3&8$ 


> These  percentages  are  not  based  on  precisely  the  same  groups  of  facts,  since  in  this  particular  study  the 
87  nonpublic  schools  are  not  included.  In  the  Judd-Count  study  all  accredited  schools  were  includtd. 
The  variations  in  data  must,  however,  be  negligible. 
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TRAINING   AND   EXPERIENCE   OP  NEW  TEACHERS. 

Tables  28  and  29  show  the  training  and  teaching  experience  of  the 
new  academic  teachers. 

An  analysis  of  ihese  tables  shows  that  the  ntimber  of  new  teachers 
of  the  academic  subjects  without  college  d^rees  is  small,  being 
4.98  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  of  new  academic  teachers  and  1.19 
per  cent  of  the  entire  corps  of  academic  teachers.  The  number 
without  the  presc»'ibed  amount  of  professional  training  is  sUgjhtly 
larger,  being  12.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  of  new  academic  teach- 
ers and  2.96  per  cent  of  the  entire  staff  of  academic  teachers. 

While  the  violations  of  the  standards  respecting  the  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  of  new  academic  teachers  are  not  alarming 
in  point  of  numbers  (and  doubtless  were  either  explained  away 
before  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  or  were  made  the  bases 
for  appropriate  action),  still  the  tables  show  that  the  small  schools 
are  less  guilty  of  violations  of  these  kinds  than  either  of  the  other 
two  types  of  schools.  The  largest  percentage  of  new  academic 
teachers  without  college  degrees  is  found  among  the  medium  schools 
(6.09  per  cent) ;  the  largest  percentage  of  violations  of  the  standard 
respecting  professional  training  is  found  among  the  large  schools 
(19.31  per  cent).  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  some  States  are  flagrant 
violators  of  the  association's  standards. 

The  question  pertinently  arises:  Should  the  association  modify 
its  standards  respecting  the  collegiate  and  professional  training  of 
teachers,  or  should  it  take  more  thorough  means  of  discovering 
violations  and  more  drastic  steps  in  penalizing  offenders)  There  is 
little  doubt  that  many  violations  of  standards  are  camouflaged  by 
persons  making  out  the  reports;  so  that  often  only  a  very  critical 
analysis  of  the  report  as  a  whole  will  reveal  the  violations;  The 
commission,  in  its  short  session  and  in  its  press  of  business,  can  not 
always  be  certain  of  discovering  irregularities. 

Moreover,  and  as  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  apparent  disregard  of  the  standards  of  tiie  asso- 
ciation, teachers  of  science  were,  until  1916,  not  made  subject  to  the 
ruling  requiring  bachelor's  degrees.  This  exception  was  made 
because  at  that  time  it  seemed  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  enou^ 
teachers  of  science  who  could  meet  i^e  higher  ideal.  Once  the 
principle  of  equivalency  was  recognizeo^  it  was  extended  to  teachers 
who,  once  approved,  changed  their  location  .to  other  school  systems. 
The  tables  in  this  study  take  no  account  of  the  facts  of  ^'equivalency," 
bjit  class  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  technical  standards  of  the 
association. 

127231 '—20 ( 
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For  the  sake  of  ready  comparisou  the  saiient  facts  pertaining  to 
the  qualificaticHis  of  teachers  as  revealed  in  the  Judd^otuits  study 
of  1914  are  reproduced  here  (Table  30). 


UARG 


B 


Chabt  Xm.— 6h9ws  gnphleaUjr  therelatlTQiiamber  of  teaeliersiB  the  tbreetypesof  seboob,  tlie  oumbers . 
newto  tkegfren  systeai  In  191A,  and  the  numbers  of  new  teecliera  who  had  bad  noprevious  teaching  ox- 
pcrience.  The  entire  areas  represent  the  total  number  of  teachers.  The  areas  A  O  B  represent  the  num- 
ber cf  new  tecwfaers.    The  dark  areas  represent  the  nomber  of  new  inapeHeneed  teachers. 

Table  30. — Summaries  from  the  Judd-Counts  siiudy,  1914. 

Reproduced  in  abridged  form  frcmi  Table  XI  of  the  Judd-Coont  study  (p.  53j.    Shows  certain  statistics 
respecting  the  trafaiing  of  teachers  according  to  the  North  Central  Association  reports  for  the  year 

ms-M.] 

Total  number  of  teachers  reported  (public  and  nonpiiblic  schoob) 14, 042 

Number  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational) 3, 661 

New  teachers  without  teaching  experience  previously 854 

New  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  without  special  professional  tnuning.  ^14 

New  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduates 573 

Old  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduates 1, 688 

Old  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  without  qpecial  professional  training.  694 

Total  teachers  not  college  graduates 2^  261 

Total  teachers  without  special  professional  training 1, 008 

Per  cent  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational) 26. 2 

Per  cent  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  inexperienced 23. 3 

Per  cent  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  without  professional  training.  8. 6 

Per  cent  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduates 15. 7 

Per  cent  old  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduates 16. 3 

Per  cent  old  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  without  professional  training.  6. 7 

Per  cent  of  all  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduates 16. 2 

Per  cent  of  all  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  without  professional  train- 
ing   7.8 

TRAININO   OP  TEACHERS  NOT   NEW   TO   THE   GIVEN   SYSTEM. 

Tables  31  and  32  show  the  training  of  academic  teachers  who  were 
not  new  to  the  respective  school  systems  when  the  reports  were  filed. 

These  tables  show  that  only  10.31  per  cent  of  the  teachers  not 
new  to  the  given  systems  are  without  college  d^rees,  and  that  but 
20.14  per  cent  are  without  professional  training  equal  to  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  association  for  new  teachers.     Again,  as  probably 
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would  be  expected,  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  older  teachers  in  the 
large  schools  are  without  college  degrees  than  among  the  teachers 
of  either  of  the  other  two  types  of  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  large  sdiools 
are  without  professional  training  than  is  to  be  found  in  either  of 
the  other  two  types  of  schools,  particularly  in  the  small  schools. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  changes  in  the  teaching  corps  are 
much  less  marked  in  the  large  school  than  in  the  other  types  of  sdiools. 
Hence  we  may  feel  sure  the  teachers  of  the  large  schools  have  entered 
the  system,  in  many  cases,  before  the  recent  demand  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  for  high-school  teachers  became  prominent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  older  teachers  of  the  small  and  medium  schools 
have  not,  generally  speaking,  had  so  extended  a  teaching  experi- 
ence as  the  experienced  teachers  in  the  large  schools  have  had. 
Hence  only  a  small  percentage  (7.31  per  cent)  even  of  the  experi- 
enced teachers  of  the  small  schools  have  entered  upon  their  work 
before  the  opportunities  for  professional  training  were  made  avail- 
able in  recent  years. 

The  tables  show,  too,  that,  generally  speaking,  fewer  teachers  in 
the  States  of  the  extreme  West  are  lacking  in  the  qualifications  set 
by  the  association  than  are  the  teachers  of  the  central  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  North  Central  territory. 

Table  31. — Training  of  academic  teachers  not  new  to  the  given  system,  by  States. 


Stote. 

Total 
not  new. 

Without 
ooUeii^ 
degree. 

Without 
11  hours 
profes- 
sional 
training. 

State. 

Total 
not  new. 

Without 
college 
degree. 

Without 

11  hours 

pfoies- 

siooal  . 

training. 

Arisona 

42 

3ao 

1,663 
762 
640 

494 

622 
600 

185 

2 
21 

160 

109 
49 
60 

134 
29 

110 
16 

2 

98 

331 

170 

92 

60 

232 

127 

191 

29 

Nebraska 

326 
24 

130 
1,812 

130 

722 
13 

34 

1 

2 

156 

9 

88 
1 

71 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

0 

Illinois 

Indiana 

10 
309 

Iowa ;.. 

South  Dakota 

WisoGosin 

7 

Kansfw... 

78 

Michigan 

0 

IflnnAsnlA 

Total 

Percentage... 

¥U<»n^lT* 

:  9,416 

971 
10.31 

1,897 

20.14 

Table  32. — Professional  training  of  academic  teadiers  not  new  tb  the  given  school  syUems^ 

hy  types  of  schools. 


Typos  of  schools. 

Number 

without 

oollege 

degree. 

Percentage. 

Number 

without 

11  hours  of 

profeeslaoal 

training. 

Percentage. 

Lane 

403 

393 

85 

9.40 
11.76 

iai9 

1,305 

441 

61 

9161 

MeSum 

13.30 

Small 

7.81 

Total 

971 

ia31 

1,897 

30.14 
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EXPERIENCE   OF  TEACHERS. 

Tables  33-35  pertain  to  the  experience  of  both  academic  and  voca- 
tional teachers  of  all  types,  classified  in  accordance  with  the  length  of 
experience.     Table  36  shows  the  summaries  of  these  tables. 

Taken  as  an  association,  the  North  Central  schools  only  rarely 
employ  teachers  without  mature  experience.  The  tables  show  that 
fewer  than  5  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  were  teaching  their  first 
school,  whereas  more  than  half  of  them  had  had  more  than  six  years' 
experience.  Of  this  last-mentioned  group,  approximately  one-fifth 
(19.8  per  cent)  had  taught  more  than  15  years. 

As  would  be  expected,  too,  the  immature  and  inexperienced  teachers 
are  foimd  in  greater  numbers,  relatively  speaking,  in  the  small 
schools.  Here  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number  had  had 
less  than  three  years'  experience,  and  nearly  one-tenth  (9.52  per  cent) 
were  teaching  for  the  first  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  schools 
have  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  teachers  who  have  taught  in  excess 

A  L  M  S  A 
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Cnabt  XIV.— Training  of  academic  teachers  who  were  not  new  to  the  given  school  system  in  1017  (In 
percentages).    A«aentire  association;  L— large  rchools;  M— medium  !<;hools;  S-ismall  schools. 

of  15  years  each,  and  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  corps  have 
taught  six  years  or  longer.  Even  in  the  medium  schools  the  numbers 
of  relatively  inexperienced  teachers  are  few  (7.30  per  cent),  while 
those  with  more  than  6  years'  experience  equal  nearly  45  per  cent  of 
the  total  number. 

Comparing  the  total  nimoiber  of  teachers  who  were  inexperienced  in 
1916-17  with  the  number  inexperienced  in  1913-14  (according  to  the 
Judd-Counts  study,  as  shovm  here  in  Table  30),  a  slight  change  only  is 
seen.  In  1913-14  the  percentage  was  6.08,  as  against  4.90  per  cent 
in  1916-17.  Whether  a  greater  nimoiber  of  the  inexperienced  teachers 
in  the  latter  year  had  taken  courses  in  practice  teaching  in  college 
and  university  there  is  no  way  of  knowing.  Since  courses  of  that  type 
have  been  multiplied  each  recent  year,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that 
more  inexperienced  teachers  employed  within  the  association  terri- 
tory had  secured  the  training.  If  so,  the  conditions  (so  far  as  the 
association  is  concerned)  are  decidedly  improving. 
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Table  33. — Teadiing  experience  ofieachen  in  the  large  sdiooU,  academic,  and  vocational, 

new  ana  not  new  teadiert  combined.  ^ 


8tat*. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Teachers 

with  no 

previous 

axperieuee 

Nnmber 

with  less 

than  3 

yeacB. 

Number 

wUhSbut 

less  than 

G  years. 

Number 

with  6  but 

lenthan 

ISyeais. 

Number 

wlthuMie 

than  IS 

yean. 

Arizona 

1 

9 

46 

19 

17 

11 

25 

13 

16 

4 

2 

2 

49 

1 

90 

0 

6 

42 

12 

8 

8 

21 

5 

0 

1 

0 

i 

28 

0 

22 

4 

91 

187 

85 

41 

54 

104 

46 

31 

6 

8 

22 

120 

8 

91 

4 

41 

334 

152 

120 
§6 

177 
74 
87 
25 
10 
19 

280 

15 

116 

721 

2W 

216 

135 

439 

988 

818 

73 

25 

46 

609 

16 

280 

IS 

Oolorado 

116 

niinols 

615 

217 

Iowa 

112 

KamH. ....... 

72 

Michigan 

302 

IQnnflfKita ....     .  .  ^ ...  x ..... . 

111 

MissoiiH. 

26 

Montana 

17 

North  Dakota 

19 

M«tan8ka 

57 

Ohio 

48ii 

South  l>akota 

4 

IV 

Total 

284 

163 
1.90 

819 
9.57 

1,606 
1&79 

3,578 
41.88 

2.3W 

Pematage 

27.89 

1  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  have  no  *' large  "  schools. 


LARGE 


MEDIUM 


(3 


SMALL 

(3 


CsAitT  XV.— Shows  the  pereontagos  of  all  teachers  with  teaching  experience  lea  than  throe  yean. 


Table  34. — Teaching  experience  of  teachers  in 

tional,  new  and  not  new 

• 

t  the  medium  schools 
f  teatkers  combined. 

,  academic  and  vooa- 

• 

State. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Teachers 

with  no 

previous 

expeileiioe. 

Number 

with  less 

than  3 

yean. 

Number 

with  8  but 

less  than 

Oyean. 

Number 

with  6  but 

less  than 

15  years. 

Number 

wMimoie 

than  15 

yaao. 

Arizona 

4 
15 
70 
48 
46 
46 
64 
42 
25 

8 

7 
36 

1 
83 
12 
60 

2 

0 

11 

63 

80 
56 
51 
90 
89 
17 

9 

3 
97 

0 
70 

5 
52 

0 

4 

97 

189 

128 

148 

130 

175 

133 

67 

15 

90 

79 

0 

92 

32 

160 

0 

20 
56 

281 

53 

189 

162 

230 

213 

79 

35 

28 

124 

7 

221 

54 

18S 

1 

21 

66 

960 

991 

147 

166 

801 

900 

94 

59 

28 

149 

9 

998 

62 

150 

7 

3 

Colorado 

25 

Illinois 

136 

Indiana 

131 

Iowa t 

53 

Kansas 

69 

Michigan 

84 

Minnesota 

43 

Missouri......    ^       **^j. 

43 

Montana 

15 

North  Dakota 

6 

Nebraska 

85 

New  Mexico :..... 

2 

Ohio 

.     169 

11 

WHconshi ..........4. 

61 

WyomJng........ ...... ^.,.  . 

15 

Totel 

559 

516 
7.30 

1,409 
10.90 

1,939 
9^.49 

2.301 
8i69 

887 

l*eroentage 

19l67 
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TRAINING    OF    VOCATIONAL   TEACHERS. 

Table  37  gives  the  truning  of  vocational  teacliere  in  all  three 
types  of  schools,  laige,  medium,  and  small,  and  the  subjecte  which 
they  teach.    The  items  pertaining  to  eiAhgc  training  are  fairly 
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accurate.  The  other  items  listed  in  the  table  are  not  complete  or 
thoroughly  reliable.  Replies  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  report 
and  bearing  on  these  items  were  exceedingly  vague,  misleading,  or 
positively  and  obviously  incorrect.  Moreover,  scores  of  reports 
contained  either  no  replies  at  all,  or  else  a  few  replies  injected  here 
and  there.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  too,  that  by  many  superintend- 
ents and  principals  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  art  and 
agriculture,  though  taught  by  the  association's  so-styled  vocational 
teachers,  were  not  regarded  in  the  schools  themselves  as  vocational 
subjects.  Since,  therefore,  these  three  groups  of  subjects  are  tile 
ones  most  commonly  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  since  they 
are  not  listed  here  at  all,  the  figures  given  are  not  as  helpful  as  might 
be  wished.  Generally  speaking,  it  seems  fair  to  assume,  the  differ- 
ence between  100  per  cent  and  the  aggregate  of  the  percentages  given 
in  the  table  dealing  with  subjects  taught  would  indicate,  in  a  rough 
manner,  the  percentages  of  vocational  teachers  who  are  teaching 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  art,  and  agriculture.  Other 
tables  bear  more  helpfully  on  the  question  of  vocational  work.  (See 
later  tables.) 

Table  37,  however,  shows  the  interesting  fact  that,  of  the  6,007 
vocational  teachers  employed  in  North  Central  schools,  2,454,  or 
40.85  per  cent,  hold  college  or  university  degrees.  This  is  a  highly 
significant  item.  While  compared  with  the  percentage  of  academic 
teachers  with  collegiate  and  professional  training  the  percentage 
foimd  here  is  not  large,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
trend  is  toward  higher  qualifications  for  all  types  of  teachers  and  for 
all  types  of  schools. 

Table  37. — Training  of  vocational  teaehers  in  all  the  accredited  public  schools,  large, 

medium^  small,  and  the  subjects  they  teach. 


Nnmber 
of  voca- 
tional 
teachers. 

Number 

with 

college 

degree. 

Nnmber  teaching- 

Number 

Btato. 

Com- 
bined 
subiiects. 

Inde- 
pendent 
subjects. 

Art. 

Mnsic. 

Physical 
training. 

mbo 
teaching 
academic 
subjects. 

ArtfOTIft - 

38 
184 
1,062 
iX)l 
3M 
344 
644 
478 
354 
123 
102 
200 

17 
911 

85 
459 

19 

21 

80 

461 

204 

182 

173 

235 

191 

151 

62 

46 

112 

14 

327 

51 

139 

5 

0 

17 

113 

25 

SI 

25 

34 

22 

16 

16 

5 

9 

2 

55 

9 

31 

1 

2 

32 

130 

101 

97 

85 

83 

84 

46 

20 

20 

47 

7 

127 

27 

52 

3 

0 
1 

22 

11 
8 
9 

16 
4 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 

13 
1 
0 
0 

0 

1 

26 

16 

9 

16 

6 

2 

3 

4 

3 

8 

1 

37 

10 

6 

0 

0 

1 

10 

I 

Colorado 

4 

Illinois 

49 

TndlAnft. 

27 

Iowa 

19 

ITanffiff....  .,.,,,..- 

22 

MlOhtg^n. 

28 

lfffnniKK>tJ^. ....    

41 

Uifnnxiri..., 

21 

Montana 

6 

North  Dakota 

Nelnaska 

16 
19 

New  Mexico 

1 

Ohio 

29 

Sonth  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

11 
12 

Wyomirur 

0 

Total 

6,007 

2,454 
40.85 

411 
6.84 

913 
15.19 

85 
1.41 

148 
146 

58 

a88 

ao7 

Peroentage 

5.11 
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PERIODS    IN   SCHOOL   DAY. 

Table  38  shows  the  variations  in  practice  respecting  the  number 
of  periods  in  the  school  day.  Thirty  schools  only  have  a  five-period 
day,  while  39  schools  have  nine  or  more  periods.  Precisely  50  per 
cent  of  the  schools  have  a  seven-period  day,  and  the  average  length 
of  the  period  for  the  entire  list  of  schools  is  43.2  minutes. 

A  comparison  is  herewith  made  with  data  of  like  character  recorded 
in  the  Judd-Coimts  report  (p.  80) . 


Scboob. 


Number  of  schools  reporting 
Number  having  5  penods . . . 
Number  having  6  periods . . . 
Number  having  7  periods. . . 
Number  having  8  periods. . . 
Number  having  9  or  more. . . 


Present 
study. 


Judd- 

C'ounta 

study. 


479 
8 

73 
284 
101 

14 


The  above  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
to  increase  the  number  of  periods  in  the  school  day,  though  the 
tendency  is  as  yet  not  decidedly  marked. 

The  association  never  has  set  a  fixed  standard  respecting  the 
question. 

Table  38. — Number  of  periods  in  the  school  day,  among  all  schools. 


Number 

of 
schools. 

Number  of  periods. 

Average 
k»gth, 

minutes. 

SUte. 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9  or 
.more* 

Arisona. . . .  ^      .  x ,              ^ . . . . 

6 
36 

135 
79 
76 
67 

112 
67 
52 
25 
30 
57 
4 

165 

24 

92 

5 

6 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 

3 
5 

8 

6 

7 

9 
10 

2 

6. 

i 

0 

2 

0 
16 

1 

6 

0 

2 
27 
59 
20 
52 
31 

1? 

23 

9 

17 

22 

3 

91 

11 

49 

3 

43.3 

Colorado.: 

3 
56 
50 
14 
16 
23 
■  34 
20 
11 
13 
33 

1 
42 
12 
34 

1 

0 

9 
1 
2 
4 
3 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
0 
1 
1 

12.8 

Illinois 

45.0 

Indiana 

45.3 

Iowa 

44.0 

Kansas ,...,.  T , , , . 

47.0 

Michigan  

46.2 

Mfniif^ta . , 

43.2 

Missouri 

43.4 

Montana 

45.9 

North  Dakota 

43.5 

Nebraska. 

41.5 

New  Mexico 

41.0 

Ohio 

43.7 

South  Dakota 

43.5 

Wisoonain 

42.7 

Wyoming 

43.0 

J V ■  .■ . ■  .^ .  ..................... 

Total 

1,032 

30 

85 

516 

390 

39 

43.2 

LENGTH   OF   CLASS   PERIODS. 

Table  39  shows  the  length  of  the  class  periods.  The  only  associa- 
tion ruling  on  the  matter  of  periodd  is  that  they  shall  be  at  least  40 
minutes  in  lengthi  excluding  all  time  used  for  the  passing  of  classes. 
The  table  shows  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  schools  depart 
but  little  from  the  fixed  minimum.  Forty-five  schools  hare,  however, 
adopted  the  55  or  60  minute  class  period,  and  11  schools  have 
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exceeded  this  length.  Whether  it  is  desirable  for  the  association  to 
adopt  a  longer  class  period  as  a  standard  can  only  be  determined  by 
scientific  study  of  existing  practices  and  results. 

Table  39.— Length  of  recitation  or  close  periody  all  puhlic  schools  considered. 


State. 

Number 
o( 

WVUWnB* 

40mliw 

VtflS. 

45min- 

SOmln- 
otea. 

55  or  00 
Biiiiilea> 

O^^OO 

6 
86 

U» 
79 
76 
67 

112 
67 
52 
25 
38 
67 
4 

166 

24 

92 

6 

2 
19 
69 
54 
16 
28 
21 
41 
22 
11 
17 
46 

3 

m 

10 

57 
2 

4 
14 
•6 
15 
57 
23 
78 
22 
22 
10 
13 
10 

1 
96 
13 
32 

3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

TlHit^ 

2 

0 

Iowa 

0 

Kanaas 

M|4»h1ran  , ...',    

2 
5 

Minnmota                                          ..  .. 

0 

Mkmoiiri 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

N*hr«»ira- - . 

0 

New  Me  xlco. 

0 

Ohio 

0 

South  Dakota. 

0 

W{!i^M>n<rfn ^  ^ 

3 

WyoiTilng. . , ...^......x 

0 

Total 

1.032 

470 
45.54 

480 
46.51 

26 
2.51 

45 
4.36 

11 

T^ercv>Uafi». .  ...    . 

L06 

NUMBER  OF  PEBIODS  TAUGHT. 

The  association  has  steadfastly  sought  to  protect  teachers  and 
pupils  from  thB  evil  effects  of  burdensome  exactions  placed  on 
teachers.  To  that  end  it  has  made  two  positive  demands:  First, 
that  no  teacher  of  academic  subjects  shall  teach  more  than  six 
periods  per  day,  and,  secondly,  that  no  teacher  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  conduct  classroom  exercises  (including  laboratory, 
shop,  session-room,  and  stndy-hall  work  as  well  as  regular  class  work) 
amounting  to  more  than  35  periods  per  week.  Table  40  shows  the 
practice  bearing  upon  these  two  standards  in  so  far  as  the  acadeank 
teachers  are  concerned. 

As  stated  in  the  footnote  to  Table  40,  it  is  obvious  that  persons 
filling  out  reports  and  answering  the  queries  on  which  Table  40  is 
based  included  in  their  figures  superintendents,  principals,  and 
other  administrative  officers  who  teach  fewer  than  5  periods  per 
day.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  data  show  that  there  are  but  12,420 
academic  teachers  in  the  accredited  schools.  Hence  the  total 
of  column  2  of  Table  40  is  too  large  by  524,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  precisely  how  erroneous  are  the  figures  given  for  the 
several  Stat^  in  that  column.  The  remaining  figures  in  the  table 
are  correct. 

Assmning,  therefore^  2,607  as  the  ooirect  total  for  colnmn  2  of 
the  table  (Table  40),  the  table  reveals  the  following  facta,  namely, 
that  305  teachers,  or  2.45  per  cent,  are  vudating  the  association 
standard  in  teaching  more  than  6  pcoiods  daily,  and,  secondly, 
that   1,149  teachers,  or  0.25  per  cent,  are  likewise  violating  the 
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standard  in  assuming  burdens  that  aggregate  more  than  35  periods 
per  weeky  counting  classroom  exercises  and  quasi-classroom  exercbes 
together. 

Although  the  second  part  of  ihe  standard  mentioned  had  been  in 
force  only  one  year  when  the  present  reports  were  collected,  the  first 
part  has  been  included  in  the  conditions  for  accrediting  schools  for 
a  number  of  years.  And  yet  the  Tiolattons  indicated  in  this  study 
are  seemingly  increasing  slightly  from  year  to  year.  In  the  Judd- 
Counts  report,  for  comparison  (p.  75),  the  percentage  of  aU  teachers 
teaching  7  periods  per  day  is  given  as  2.8.  In  the  present  study 
it  is  2 .45  p^  cent  for  the  academic  teachers  only.  Just  as  in  1 9 1 3-14, 
tiie  State  that  is  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect  is  Illinois,  with 
(Aio,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  following  in  order.  In  guiltiness 
respecting  the  abuse  of  the  35-period-per-week  standard  for  all 
teachers,  all  of  the  States  ar^  nearly  equal,  though  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana  hare  the  largest  number  of  Tiolations.  The  detailed 
tables  show,  too,  that  within  these  States  (speaking  particularly) 
and  in  most  of  the  other  States  (speaking  generally)  the  large  cities 
are  the  chi^  violators  of  the  standard  here  in  question. 

Hie  query  is  pertinent:  Are  the  standards  fair  and  enforceable, 
or  should  they  be  modified  or  entirely  repealed  t    Surely  if  the  North 
Central  list  of  schools  is  to  be  a  guaranteed  honor  list,  the  percent-  • 
ages  of  willful  violations  should  be  checked. 

Table  40. — Number  of  'periods  teadhen  of  acadtinic  subjects  tcfzch  per  day  and  per  we:k.  * 


Bute. 


GdOTBdO. 


Indiana 

lom 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana . .    . . 
North  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Pcrrcntagc, 


Number 
of  aca- 
demic 
teachers. 


M 

435 

1»«0 

1.Q39 

0M 

681 

1,420 

830 

751 

245 

200 

498 

38 

2,144 

189 

974 

38 


12,420 


Teachinf 
less  than 
(pedodSi 


33 

59 
804 

197 


212 

255 
334 
115 
100 
106 
168 
9 
353 

56 
825 

16 


8,131) 
>2,6OT 
25.20 
"21.01 


Teachltti? 
6  periods. 


IB 
128 
Ml 

313 
41SB 

390 
800 
408 
426 
162 
108 
246 

18 
819 

88 
470 

17 


5,842 
47.03 


Teaching 
Operiods. 


10 

44 

6S6 

331 
218 

173 
305 
293 
239 

27 

32 
161 

14 
882 

17 

266 

4 


29.51 


Toachfaig 
7  periods. 


0 

1 
97 

14 

7 

0 

4 

00 

33 

1 

0 

2 

0 

77 

0 

9 

0 


305 
2.45 


Em- 
ployed 
more 
than 
thirty- 
five  45- 
minute 
periods, 
an  told. 


2 

7 

303 

177 
18 
97 
258 
44 
59 
13 

8 
10 

0 
88 
28 
32 

5 


1,149 
0.26 


>  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  are  errors  in  this  table.  They  occur  in  column  2.  and  so?m  to  be 
traceable  to  the  probable  fact  that  superintendents  and  principals  to  the  number  of  521  classed  themselves 
here  not  as  administrative  officers  but  persons  teadiing  fewer  than  5  periods  per  day. 

>  The  obviously  correct  figures  and  percentages. 
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8A1ARIES. 

Tables  41-43  show  the  ranges  of  salaries  paid  the  academic 
teachers  m  the  several  types  of  schools.  Tables  44—46  show  the 
same  items  respecting  vocational  teachers.  Table  47  gives  the  sum- 
maries of  the  six  tables. 

From  these  tables  it  is  observed  (1)  that  there  is  not,  item  for  item, 
a  decided  difference  in  the  salaries  paid  academic  and  vocational 
teachers  in  the  several  types  of  schools;  (2)  that  the  median  salary 
for  the  entire  association  is  between  $900  and  $1,199;  (3)  that,  as 
would  be  expected,  the  small  schools  employ  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  teachers  at  small  salaries  than  do  the  other  types  of 
schools;  (4)  that  there  is  a  median  difference  of  approximately  $300 
salary  in  the  three  types  of  schools — ^large,  medium,  and  small;  and 
(5)  that  the  typical  salaries  are,  approxiinately,  $787  for  small  schools, 
$1,050  for  medium  schools,  and  $1,500  or  over  for  large  schools. 

The  Judd-Counts  report  for  1913-14  gives  the  number  of  teachers 
(academic  and  vocational)  which  were  receiving  salaries  of  less  than 
$700  as  3,244.  This  is  33.40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
whose  records  were  given  that  year.  The  figures  of  tiie  present 
study  show  1,001  persons  receiving  salaries  less  than  $675  annually, 
« which  is  5.15  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  The  comparisons  of 
these  two  sets  of  replies  are,  of  course,  not  quite  fair,  since  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  minimum  salary  used  as  the  base  of  $25.  How- 
ever, it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  within  the  three  yeaiB 
1914  to  1917  the  minimum  salary  in  North  Central  schools  had 
notably  advanced.  It  is  still,  however,  too  low.  When  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  receiving  less  than  $900  annually, 
it  is  evident  that  the  teacher's  calling  will  not  be  financially  attrac- 
tive to  many  individuals,  particularly  to  those  who  have  dependents 
who  must  share  their  earnings. 

War  conditions  and  the  enhanced  cost  of  living  have  during  the 
very  recent  months  notably  affected  salaries  of  teachers.  In  conse- 
quence, the  above  analyses  are  now  chiefly  valuable  as  historical  facta. 
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Ta-bl«  4i: — Salaries  of  QcadermcieacJfen  in  lar^  sehooh. 


Number 

of 
academic 
teachers 
replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of— 

• 

State. 

LeAsthan 
1675. 

1675- 
$899. 

8900- 

11,199. 

•1,200- 
11,799. 

Above 
11,800. 

Arisona 

23 

220 

1,269 

502 

347 

241 

678 

352 

395 

60 

35 

112 

0 

1,085 

21 

465 

0 

X) 
3 
4 
13 
5 
1 
7 
11 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 

0 

12 

126 

78 

72 

76 

91 

31 

43 

0 

0 

6 

0 

110 

0 

109 

0 

8 

46 

262 

256 

177 

113 

238 

68 

96 

0 

25 

48 

0 

270 

9 

171 

0 

14 

138 

468 

149 

89 

50 

294 

211 

226 

56 

10 

52 

0 

534 

12 

153 

0 

1 

Colorado 

20 

Illinois 

409 

Indiana 

6 

I  owa 

4 

KnnAfij* r 

1 

Michigan 

48 

Minnesota 

31 

Mis5U)uri 

24 

4 

North  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

4 

New  Mexico 

0 

Ohio 

166 

South  Dakota 

0 

Wisconsin 

26 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 

5,805 

64 
1.10 

754 
12.98 

1.787 
30.75 

2,456 
42.30 

743 

Percentage 

12.79 

< 

Table  42. — Salaries  of  academic  teachers  in  medium  schools. 


Number 

of 
academic 
teachers 
replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of— 

State. 

Less  than 
1675. 

1675- 
1899. 

1900- 

11,199. 

$1,200- 
11,799. 

Above 
11,800. 

Arixona 

30 
118 
2,363 
417 
397 
329 
267 
335 
177 

60 

43 
233 

11 
645 

92 
368 

11 

2 

0 

53 

4 

65 

8 

53 

15 

40 

2 

0 

9 

0 

44 

0 

35 

3 

0 

35 

260 

247 

250 

228 

26 

198 

100 

0 

24 

186 

1 

353 

88 

235 

0 

6 

67 

1,955 

127 

70 

83 

156 

87 

34 

25 

16 

30 

9 

184 

37 

84 

1 

22 

16 

84 

20 

9 

8 

30 

32 

3 

29 

3 

8 

1 

61 

16 

11 

3 

0 

Colorado 

0 

Illinois ...: 

13 

Indiana 

19 

Iowa 

3 

KaisAs. „ . . . .  . .  . 

2 

MichigiM^ , 

2 

Minnesota 

3 

Missouri ^ 

0 

Mnnt^n^.,  , , , ,     , 

4 

North  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

New  Mexico 

0 

Ohio 

3 

South  Dakota 

1 

Wisconsin 

3 

Wyoming 

4 

•                                               ' 

Total 

5,896 

333 
5.64 

2,181 
36.99 

2,971 
50.39 

356 
6.03 

55 

Percentage 

0.93 

' 
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Table  43. — Salariea  of  academic  Uachirs  in  small  achools-. 


Number 
pf_^ 

teachers 
replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of- 

suite. 

Less  than 
3675. 

1675- 
3899. 

1900- 

31,199. 

31.300- 
31,799. 

Above 
31,900. 

Arizona 

7 

64 
75 
45 
68 
45 

114 
63 
36 
58 
66 
70 
22 

119 
42 

101 
21 

0 
2 
6 

10 

22 
0 

38 
6 
5 
0 
1 

18 
0 

29 
8 

12 
1 

0 
26 
39 
27 
40 
38 
42 
90 
24 

6 
49 
46 
11 
67 
25 
67 

3 

5 

S8 
21 

1 

5 

4 

29 
14 

6 
35 
13 

5 
10 
90 

8 
30 
13 

2 

7 
7 
5 
1 
Z 
3 

10 
1 

16 
2 
1 
1 

13 
1 
3 
3 

Colorado 

PUnnis 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

MinnwiOtft. .  r .......... 

Mli^SO^Ill  ,  .  .  .  r  . . .    ........ 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Booth  Dakota , 

Wisconsin 

VT  vominif 

Total 

a,  015 

157 
15.46 

530 
S2.21 

237 
23.34 

77 
7.6S 

14 

"Pprof^ntage 

1  37 

Table  44.— Salarie$  of  vocational  teachers  in  Uxtffe  stAools. 


Number 

of 

voeathinal 

teachers 

replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of— 

Btftte. 

Less  than 
$675. 

967S- 
1899. 

3000- 

31,199. 

tl,20Q- 
31,799. 

Above 
31.  SM). 

Arizona 

9 

88 

692 

275 

167 

110 

294 

175 

249 

51 

17 

33 

0 

442 

5 

196 

0 

0 
1 

17 

15 
7 
0 

20 
1 
3 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 

0 

7 

42 

47 

34 

33 

40 

23 

29 

0 

1 

4 

0 

47 

0 

51 

0 

3 
21 
150 
100 
80 
40 
70 
31 
51 
10 

5 
16 

0 
126 

1 
50 

0 

5 

52 

306 

107 

42 

28 

144 

101 

136 

39 

11 

9 

0 

206 

3 

72 

0 

I 

Colonido 

g 

lUlnois 

Indiana 

178 
6 

Iowa 

4 

Kansas 

Michigan 

0 

a 

MinnesotEL 

ift 

Missouri 

Montana 

31 
2 

North  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

A 

New  Mexico , 

e 

Ohio 

54 

South  Dakota 

1 

Wisconsin , 

« 

Wyoming 

A 

Total 

2,803 

101 

358 

12.77 

754 
26.00 

1,259 
44.91 

331 

Percentage 

3.60 

11. 8D 
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Table  45. — Salaries  of  vocational  Uachers  in  medium  sdioola. 


1 

Number 

ofvoca- 

tl«ind 

teoohars 

raplyiaK. 

Less  than 
867a. 

Number  with  a  sal 

iary  of— 

81.206- 
$1,799. 

Atatc. 

$675- 
8899. 

8900- 

$1,199. 

Above 
$1,800. 

Arizona 

22 

;&9 

1,«76 

211 

160 

176 

ass 

231 
72 
39 
42 

109^ 

206^ 
62 

188 
19 

0 

1 

44 

13 

21 

22 

42 

6 

16 

0 

0 

7 

0 

43 

1 

35 

0 

0 

18 

245 

115 

85 
99 
IW 
98 
40 

1 
16 
72 

0 
89 
23 
84 

0 

5 
28 
1,135 
60 
45 
45 
82 
64 
13 

n 

26 
4 
61 
20 
CO 
16 

17 
12 
51 
21 

8 
10 
22 
59 

2 
20 
11 

4 

2 
13 
18 
19 

3 

0 

Colorado 

0 

IHinols 

1 

Tfidian  A ,  ...  .     a    .  .....  .... 

2 

Iowa 

1 

Kaiv^iA  , , 

0 

Michigan 

3 

HlIUMSSOta.  ................................ 

4 

Missouri 

1 

Montana 

1 

North  Dakota. 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

New  Mexico * 

0 

Ohio 

0 

0 

Wiappnsiii 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 

3,356 

251 
7.46 

1 

1,104 
32.89 

1.696 
50.53 

292 
8.79 

v> 

Forocntaec 

0.3S 

Table  46. — Salaries  of  vocational  teachers  in  small  schools. 


Aricona.. 
CkUorado. 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 


State. 


Kaasas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

North  Dakota.. 

Nebrai^ka 

Newlfoxloo... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. . 

WiBCOBalii 

Wyoniag , 


Total 

Percentage. 


Number 

oiToca- 

tional 

teaehers 

replyiAg. 


3 
22 
49 
41 
26 
25 
41 
M 
14 
37 
$0 
30 
10 
55 
11 
55 

7 


545 


NamJjcr  with  a  salary  of— 


Less  than 
$675. 


0 

0 
13 
151 

C 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

0 
13 

0 
22 

3 
11 

0 


95 
16.51 


$675- 
$899. 


0 
11 
17 
16 

9 

17 
23 
17 
10 

4 

40 
U 

2 
20 

5 
29 

0 


234 
42.93 


$900- 
$1,199. 


$1,200- 
$1,799. 


2 

1 

7 

4 

12 

7 

8 

C 

10 

1 

7 

0 

U 

0 

25 

15 

3 

0 

20 

C 

15 

4 

3 

0 

6 

2 

8 

4 

2 

1 

10 

3 

4 

3 

154 

59 

28.25 

10.82 

Above 
$1,800. 


0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0. 
0 
0 


0. 


:.•■> 
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Table  47. — Summaries  respecting  salaries  of  both  academic  and  vocational  teachers. 


Percent 
with  sala- 
ries leee 
than  S675. 

Per  cent  with  salartes  o^- 

Types  of  M'hoobi. 

1676-8899 

8900-11, 199 

81.200- 
11,790. 

OYcr81,800. 

Academic: 

Large 

1.10 

5.64 

15.46 

12.98 
36.99 
S2.21 

30.76 
5a  39 
23.34 

42  30 
6.03 

7.58 

12.79 

Mmfiain , . . ,  ^ . . 

.93 

RtnAii 

1.37 

Total 

4.35 

27.24  1           39. « 

22.71                 6.SS 

Vocationak 

Lane 

3.60 

7.46 

16.61 

12.77 
32.89 
42.98 

26.90 
5aS3 
28.25 

44.91 

&70 

ia88 

11.80 

.38 

Small '                                ... 

.55 

Total , 

6.G6 

25.29 

38.84 

24.01 

5^17 

1  Doubtless  includes  some  superintendents  who  teach  part  time,  as  well  as  the  regular  classroom  teachers. 


OQyS 


LARGE 

MEDIUM 
6MALL 


I'SMAI 
III' 


LESS  THAN 
675 


900-II99         1200-1709       OVei?  ICOO 


CuAKT  XVII. — Shows  graphically  some  of  the  facta  revealed  in  Table  47,  namely,  the  ranees  of 

paid  academic  teachers  in  the  three  types  of  schools. 
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RANOB  or  ACADKMIC  SAI.ARIES. 


Less 
than 
$675 

$675-$899 

$900-$1,199 

$1,200-$!  ,799 

More 

than 

$1,800 

Rangb 

or  Vocational  SAULioBa^ 

Less 
than 
$675 

$675-$899 

$90O-$1.199 

$1.200-$1,799 

More 

than 

$1,800 

Chart  XVIII. — Shows  graphically  the  diatrlbutloii  of  salaries  among  academic  and  vocational  teachers 

combined,  all  schools  (large,  medium,  and  small)  being  considered. 


DIVISION  C— BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

While  the  association  recognizes  that  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the 
instructional  work  carried  forward  are  paramount  factors  in  judging 
of  the  worthiness  and  rank  of  a  school,  niBvertheless  truly  effective 
progress,  it  is  felt,  can  be  secured  only  under  reasonably  favorable 
material  conditions.  Among  the  desirable  characteristics  of  this  kind 
are  a  commodious,  safe,  and  hygienic  building  of  a  modem  style,  and 
illustrative,  available,  usable  equipment  of  varied  sorts.  Whether  a 
given  building  meets  the  first  of  these  ideals  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  left  largely  to  the  expert  judgment  of  the  high-school  visitor. 
The  recency  of  the  construction  of  the  building  is,  however,  suggestive 
in  this  matter.  In  like  manner  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
and  the  annual  expenditure  for  new  reference  and  library  books  are 
items  which  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  question  of  adequate 
equipment  in  that  department  of  school  work;  while  the  monetary 
value  of  the  equipment  for  maps  and  charts,  for  the  several  science 
and  arts  courses,  and  for  gymnasial  and  recreational  work  is  a  fair 
criterion  at  least  of  the  adequacy  of  the  material  furnishings  in  these 
fields. 

Table  48  shows  the  number  of  schools  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
local  State  inspectors,  do  not  measure  up  reasonably  well  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  association  in  respect  to  school  buildings.  The 
total  of  83  such  schools  (which  is  only  8.04  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  1,032  public  schools  accredited)  is  perhaps  not  a  decidedly 
astonishing  number.  It  should,  however,  be  reduced  if  the  associa- 
tion's standards  are  to  be  fairly  maintained. 
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Table  49. — When  high-school  buildings  were  erected. 
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Number 

of 
schools. 

Number  of  schools  erected— 

Number 

not 
re]K>rted. 

State. 

Since 
1910. 

From 

1905  to 

1910. 

From 

1895 

to  1905. 

Before 
1895. 

Arizona 

6 
36 

135 
79 
76 
67 

112 
67 
62 
25 
67 
4 
30 

165 

24 

92 

5 

5 
10 
42 
28 
35 
28 

9 
28 
18 
13 
24 

2 
10 
59 

8 
23 

3 

1 

5 

32 
20 

8 
19 

9 
20 
18 

3 
16 

1 

9 
32 

7 
22 

1 

0 

6 

47 

17 

24 

14 

3 

8 

11 

6 

8 

1 

11 

36 

4 

28 
1 

0 
4 

14 

12 

6 

4 

13 

10 

5 

2 

6 

0 

Colorado 

11 

Illinois 

0 

Indiana 

2 

Iowa 

3 

2 

Mlchijnin 

78 

M1nne!H>ta 

1 

Mi.qsnnrt .                          -    

0 

Montana 

1 

Nebraska 

3 

New  Mexico 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

29 

4 

12 

9 

South  Dakota 

1 

Wisconsin 

7 

WvomiiR. r .,.,.-,      - 

0 

Totfi 

1,032 

845 
33.43 

223 
21.00 

225 

21.80 

121 
11.71 

118 

Peroantage 

11.43 

LIBBABY4 

Table  50  gives  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  high-school  libraries, 
the  average  number  of  volumes  per  school,  and  the  average  annual 
expenditure  of  money  per  school  for  library  purposes.  Within  the 
libraries  of  the  1,032  public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  association 
in  1917,  there  was  a  total  of  1,913,996  volumes,  which  gives  an  aver- 
age of  1,854  volumes  per  school.  Moreover,  each  school,  on  the 
average,  was  expending  annually  for  new  books  and  periodicals  the 
sum  of  $221.43.  In  the  average  number  of  volumes  per  school, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  seem  to  take  the  lead; 
while  in  the  amoimt  of  expenditures  annually  for  additions  to  the 
libraries,  Michigan  and  Missouri  seem  to  make  the  best  showing. 
The  poorest  showing  in  these  respects  is  made  by  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
and  North  Dakota. 
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Table  50. — Number  of  volumes  in  high-school  Zt6rane«,  avenufe  number  per 

average  annual  expenditure  per  school. 


schooi^  AIW 


Aiixona. . . 
Colorado. . 
Illlnoia.... 
IndlBiiA.. . 

Iowa 

Kansas. ... 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 
North  DakoU. 
Ohio 


Soath  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


State. 


Total  num- 
ber ofv(4> 


8,031 

09,680 

243,051 

110,023 

89,S71 

l.>l,fl67 

294. MO 

172,018 

128,i>53 

35.788 

36,148 

3.700 

39,495 

310.397 

46, 112 

163.780 

4,042 


Total 1,913,996 


nixmber 
aeSaoL 


1,338 
1,985 
1,800 
1,476 
1,182 
2,3S6 
2,632 
2,567 
2.472 
1,432 
634 
925 
1,317 
1,881 
1,931 
1,780 
80S 


1,854 


tureper 
schooL 


S23T 
9B 
211 
1(^ 
114 
ITT 
4S 
292 
330 

r« 

138 
99 
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221.43 
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108 


Colorado 


93 
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Chart  XIX.— Shows  graphicaUy  the  averages  given  in  Table  60,  namely,  the  amount  of  money  annually 

expended  for  the  library. 
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EQUIPMENT   FOR   THE    SCIENCES. 

Tables  51-55  give  the  value  of  the  equipment  in  the  several  fields 
of  science.  Physics,  chemistry,  biological  work,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy take  rank  in  public  estimation  (as  interpreted  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  mon^y  for  carrying  on  the  work)  in  the  order  given.  The 
typipal  school  in  the  North  Central  Association  has  had  expended  on 
it  $1,099  for  physical  equipment,  $808  for  chemical  equipment, 
$448  for  biological  equipment,  and  $1 1 7.9 1 .  for  equipment  for  physical 
geography.  No  doubt  the  expenditure  for  the  latter  subject  is 
smaller  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  frequently  the  equipment  provided  for  other  sciences  is  used 
also  in  the  study  of  physical  geography. 

When  the  figures  are  analyzed  by  States  the  following  facts  are 
noted:  Missouri  leads  all  the  States  in  expenditures  per  school  for 
equipment  in  physics.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  follow  closely. 
On  the  other  hand.  New  Mexico  and  Nebraska  provide  very  sparingly 
for  physics,  expending,  respectively,  but  $325  and  $382  per  school. 
North  Dakota  and  Kansas  stand  slightly  above,  with  expenditures 
of  $643  and  $665. 

In  chemistry  Ohio  seems  to  have  made  the  most  adequate  provi- 
sion, since  that  State  has  expended  on  an  average  $1,323  per  school 
for  equipment  in  this  branch  of  study.  Arizona,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri follow  closely.  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  Kansas  with  $280 
per  school.  New  Mexico,  with  $288  per  school,  Nebraska  with  $386 
per  school,  and  North  Dakota  with  $392  per  school  seem  either  to 
give  little  attention  to  the  subject  as  States,  or  else  make  in  com- 
parison rather  inadequate  provision  for  it  wherever  it  is  offered. 

In  the  biological  sciences  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  with  equip- 
ment respectively  averaging  per  school  only  $49  and  $50,  make  what 
appears  on  paper  to  be  a  rather  poor  showing.  No  State,  in  fact, 
makes  an  especially  noteworthy  showing,  but  Illinois  with  $941  per 
school,  Arizona  with  $770  per  school,  and  Missouri  with  $766  per 
school  rank  fairly  well. 

In  physical  geography.  New  Mexico  takes  lowest  rapk,  as  it  makes 
no  provsion  whatever  (in  equipment)  for  the  subject.  Kansas 
expends  but  $17  per  school,  Wyoming  but  $30,  and  Montana  but 
$47.  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  Missouri  leads  again  with  an  expendi- 
ture per  school  of  $308,  Illinois  follows  with  $239,  and  Michigan 
stands  third  with  an  expenditure  of  $147  per  school. 
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Table  51. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  phy$ic». 


Stole. 


Aiinma... 
Colorado.. 
Ulinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
ICinnesoto 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Totol 
yalue. 


t5,8g0 

37,906 

190,732 

113,266 

67,988 

44,&55 

156,630 

68,995 

78,633 

26,260 


Average 

value  per 
schoot 


1980 
1,063 
1,412 
1,421 
893 
665 
1,398 
1,029 
1,512 
1,060 


Stote. 


Nebraska. 

New  Mexico. . 
North  Dakoto 

Ohio 

South  Dakoto 

Wtooonain 

Wyoming 

Total. . . 
Average 


Total 
value. 


S21,775 

1,300 

•  19, 276 

191,325 

17,672 

84,187 

4,500 


1,134,962 
66,761 


value  per 
wdinoL 


643 
l,tfl0 

914 
900 


Ip 


Table  52. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  chemittry. 


Stoto. 


Arlsona.. 
Colorado.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesoto 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Totol 
value. 


16,500 
29,782 

145,551 
58,917 
35,095 
18,790 

102,035 
50,753 
62,419 
18,540 


Average 

value  per 

BchooL 


91,083 
813 

1,078 
746 
472 
280 
911 
767 

1,008 
742 


Stote. 


Nebraska 

NewMezioo.. 
North  Dakoto 

Ohio 

South  Dakoto 

Wbconahi 

Wyoming 

Total... 


Total 
value. 


1,015 

1,150 

11,770 

218,311 

14,797 

42,836 

4,500 


834,161 
49,068 


AvNBge 

value  per 

Bchooi. 


1, 


616 
460 
900 


Table  63. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  hioloqy. 


Stote. 


Arizona.. 
Colorado.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesoto 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Totol 
value. 


84,620 

1,756 

127,033 

38,199 

20,345 

17,091 

49,778 

35,254 

39,815 

;,966 


Average 

value  per 

schooL 


$770 
49 
941 
483 
287 
255 
444 
526 
766 
818 


Stoto. 


Nebraska 

New  Mezioo.. 
North  Dakoto 

Ohio 

South  Dakoto 
Wlsoonain.... 
Wyoming.... 

Total... 
Average 


Total 
value. 


817,755 

200 

8,188 

53,410 

6,375 

34,260 

860 


462,884 
27,228 


Average 

value  per 

achooL 


Table  54. —  Total  vahu  of  equipment  in  physical  geography. 


$312 
50 
271 
3M 
266 
373 
170 


448 


Stoto. 


Arizona.. 
Colorado.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesoto 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Totol 
value. 


$S45 
4,174 

32,322 
3.955 
6,788 
1,170 

16,545 
7,070 

16,030 
1,180 


Average 

value  per 

schooL 


$140 

116 

239 

50 

76 

17 

147 

106 

308 

47 


Stoto. 


Nebraska 

New  Mezioo.. 
North  Dakoto 

Ohio 

South  Dakoto 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total... 
Average 


Total 
value. 


$3,360 

0 

2,930 

16,270 

2,730 

7,172 

150 


121,091 
7,158.29 


Avenge 

value  per 

achooL 


0 
98 
99 
114 
78 
30 


117.91 
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Tablb  55. —  Value  of  equipment  in  the  several  fields  of  science. 


Sciences. 


Physics 

Cbemlstrr 

BiologiCBl  sdenoes . . 
Physical  geography. 


Total. 


Total  value 
of  equipment. 


$1,134,953 
8S4,161 
462,894 
121.991 


2,663,668 


Average 

value  per 

State. 


866,761 

^068 

2fr,22B 

7,168.29 


160,217 


Average 

value  per 

school. 


11,098 
808 
448 

117.91 


2,474 


400 

800 

1200 

1600 

Missouri 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_  1512 

Indiana 

\A0\ 

Illinois 


Michigan 


Ohio 


Nebraska 


1412 


1398 


Colorado 

lO^^ 

Montana 

low 

Minnesota 

1090 

Arizona 

QM 

Wisconsin 

-«.914 

Wyoming 

.900 

Iowa 

893 

South  Dakota 

736 

Kansas 

IW4 

North  Dakota 

fiA^ 

1160 


382 


New  Mexico         ^25 

Chabt  XX.— Shows  graphloaUy  the  averages  givan  la  Table  61,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school) 

of  the  equipment  in  physics. 
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Chart  XXI.— Shows  graphically  the  averages  given  in  Table  82,  namely,  the  avenge  valne  (per  adiool) 

of  the  equipment  in  chemistry. 

200                               400                               600                                800                            1000 
1 1 1 1 i 
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•KOA 
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Nebraska 
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Chart  XXII.— Shows  graphically  the  averages  of  Table  63,  naaiely,  the  average  value  (per  sbbooi)  of  the 

equipment  in  biology. 
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Chart  XXII.    -Snows  the  BTvrages  of  Table  64,  namely,  the  average  Talne  (per  school)  of  the  equipment 

In  physical  geography. 

Physics  ^Qgg 

Chemistry gQg 

Biology ^Q 

Physical  Geography  ^^g 


Chart  XXIV.— Shows  graphically  the  facta  given  in  Table  65,  namely,  che  average  value  (per  school)  of 

the  equipment  in  the  sciences. 

AORICULTUBE. 

Agriculture  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  high  school  is  of  recent 
birth.  The  equipment  provided  for  its  work  could,  therefore, 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  as  complete  and  extensive  as  that  for  the 
older  branches  of  study.  Nevertheless,  to  offer  the  subject  without 
making  adequate  provision  for  concrete  illustrative  and  working 
material  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  The  leading 
criticism  directed  against  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  its  superficiality,  abstractness,  and  bookishness. 
If  any  branch  of  study  calls  for  generous  expenditures  of  money  for 
equipment,  surely  agriculture  does.  The  tables  show,  however,  that 
as  yet  the  amount  voted  for  such  material  has  been  exceedingly  small 
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and  inadequate.  Throughout  the  association  territory  only  SI 53 
per  school  has  been  invested,  and  a  total  amount  of  $158,420  is  all 
that  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Among  the 
States,  Miimesota,  with  an  average  of  $427  per  school,  and  North 
Dakota,  with  an  average  of  $359  per  school,  take  the  lead.  On  the 
other  hand,  Wyoming,  reporting  no  expenditures  whatever,  Colorack), 
with  an  expenditure  of  only  $21  per  school,  and  New  Mexico,  with 
$25  per  school,  either  have,  it  would  seem,  not  introduced  the  subject 
to  any  notable  extent  or  else  are  far  from  sustaining  its  teaching  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Nor  do  any  of  the  other  States  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  provisions  they  are  making  for  this  new  but 
valuable  subject. 

Table  56. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  agrievlture  and  the  average  value  per  wekool. 


Stote. 


Arizona.. 
Colorado . . 
Illinois... 
Indiana . . 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana. 


Total 

AvongQ 

▼alue. 
1400 

value  per 
school. 

166 

770 

21 

26,921 

199 

4,  MO 

62 

12,288 

161 

14,100 

210 

8,020 

71 

28,615 

427 

8,680 

167 

1,365 

I 

65   ' 

1 

Stote. 


Nobraska 

New  Mexioo. . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total. . . 
Average 


100  200  300  400        450 

i 1 i 1 1 1 

Minnesota ^427 

North  Dakota  ..  359 

Kansas 210 

Nebraska 204 

Illinois 199 

Ohio 176 

Missouri 167 

Iowa ..161 

South  Dakota  ..  ^_^_^_^__^..^........  141 

Wisconsin 81 

Michigan 71 

Arizona ^^ 

Indfana -^^ 

Montana 55 

New  Mexico 25 

Colorado 21 

Chabt  XXV.— Shows  graphically  the  &cta  given  In  Table  66  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  ol 

the  e<taipiiieBt  for  agdooltare. 
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MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Table  57  shows  the  value  of  the  equipment  in  manual  training. 
The  enormous  sum  (relatively  speaking)  of  $2,920,553*  has  been 
devoted  to  this  single  branch  of  study — an  amoimt  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  provided  for  all  the  sciences  combined.  With  the 
exception  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Nebraska  (which  expend, 
respectively,  per  school  $425  and  $535),  the  average  per  school 
expenditure  for  equipment  of  this  sort  is  high.  Minnesota  leads  with 
an  amount  equal  to  $5,305  per  school ;  then  follow  Kansas  with  $3,899 
per  school  and  Illinois  with  $3,817  per  school. 

Table  57. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  manual  training. 


State. 


Afiiona... 
Colonido.. 

niinois 

Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota . 
Missouri. . . 
Montana.. 


Total 
value. 

Average 

value  per 

school. 

121,710 

83,618 

68,478 

1,902 

515,283 

3,817 

189,600 

2,400 

100,830 

1,326 

261,237 

3,899 

386,  OM 

3,537 

355,424 

6,305 

149,716 

2,879 

81,430 

3,267 

State. 


Nebrasica 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. . . 
Average. 


830,475 

1,700 

33,447 

483,607 

29,625 

196,187 

6,800 


Average 

value  per 

schooL 


2,920,553 
171.797 


S535 

426 

i,n6 

2,931 
1,234 
2,133 
1,360 


2,829 


MInneaoto 

Kansas 

Illinois 

Arizona 

Michigan 

Montana 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Iowa 

South  Dakota  .. 
North  Dakota  . 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 


1000 


2000 


3000 


4000 


5000 
^1 


5305 


3899 


3817 


.  3618 
3527 


3257 


2931 


2879 


2400 


2133 


1902 


.  1360 
1326 


1234 


1115 


535 


425 


Cb\rt  XXVI.— Shows  graphically  the  averages  of  Table  57,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  o( 

the  equipment  in  manual  training. 
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COOKING    AND    SEWING. 

Tables  58  aixd  59  show  the  amounts  which  have  been  expended 
for  equipment,  for  cooking;  and  sewing.  Contrasted  with  the  amounts 
spent  for  manual  training,  the  sums  are  not  excessively  large. 
They  are  for  cooking,  $689,230;  for  sewing,  $316,498;  or  for  the 
two  combined  the  amoimt  is  $1,005,728.  The  typical  North  Central 
school  has  expended  $668  for  eqidpment  for  cooking  and  $306  for 
equipment  for  sewing. 

Compared  by  States,  Montana  leads  in  the  generosity  of  its  support 
for  cooking,  and  Arizona  in  its  support  for  sewing.  The  States 
which  have  expended  least  per  school  for  both  subjects  are  New 
Mexico  and  Nebraska. 


Table  58. —  Total  valiie  of  eqiiipmrtU  in  cooking. 


State. 


Total 
value. 


Arirona 

Colorado . . 
Illinois.... 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas . . . . 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Missouri.. 
Montana . . 


$6,660 
a0,242 
136,482 
45,240 
40,495 
34,045 
59,048 
57,715 
55,5?2 
39,000 


Averaf^e 

value  per 

school. 

Static 

Total         Average 

$1,110  ' 
&S2 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

$21,390              $335 
1,050                219 

1,011 
673 

North  Dakota 

16,304                 5a 

Ohio 

93,512                5^ 

532 

South  Dakota 

11,117                4€l 

508 

Wisconsin 

45,560  1              401 

527 

Wyoming 

5,200  '           1,040 

861 
1,584  ' 

Total 

A  vertige 

tj«9,230    

40,543                u«8 

300 


600 


900 


1200 

"T" 


1500 


1 


Montana 

Arizona 

Missouri 

Wyoming 

lilinois 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Colorado 

North  Dakota  .. 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Kansas. 

South  Dakota  .. 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 


1S84 


1110 


1068 


1040 


1011 


861 


_  573 
.  567 
562 


543 


532 


527 


508 


463 


406 


375 


263 


Chabt  JUC VII.— Shows  graphically  the  flsota  of  Table  58,  namely,  the  avenge  vafaxe  (per  ecfaool) 

of  the  equipment  In  cooking. 
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Table  59. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  sewing. 


State. 


Ariiaoa... 
ColoFodo.. 
lUinois.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 
Montana.. 


Total 
value. 


$33,251 
11,332 
37,613 
20,403 
14,668 
16,797 
39,173 
25,830 
19.199 
10,300 


Ayetagfi 
value 
sch 


eper 
ool. 


$&S4 

315 
278 
277 
199 
250 
356 
386 
369 
4H 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico. . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total... 
Average. 


Total 
value. 


17,345 
375 

4,946 
46,128 

4,001 
23,587 

1,550 


Average 

value  per 

school. 


316,496 
18,617 


100 


200 


300 


400 


500 


^flfi 

^fiQ 

^Sfi 

^1«i 

« 

310 

9RO 

97ft 

977 

256 

—  250 

94 

1Q^ 
167 
165 
_  129 

414 


$129 
94 
165 
280 
167 
256 
310 


306 


550 


554 


Arizona 

Montana , 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Colorado , 

Wyoming , 

Ohio , 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Iowa 

South  Dakota  ., 
North  Dakota  . 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 

Chabt  XXVIII.— Shows  graphically  the  ^ts  of  Table  59,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  of  the 

equipment  in  sewing. 

Table  60. — Expenditures  for   the  four  practical   arts   subjects   together — Agnculturef 

manual  training ^  cooking ^  and  sewing. 


Subjects. 


Agriculture 

Manual  training. 
Cooking 


Sewing. 

Total. 


j  Total  value 
'     of  equip- 
1       ment. 


$158,420 

2,920,553 

689,230 

316,496 


Average 

value  per 

State. 


4,064,701  240,276 


Average 

value  per 

school. 


$153 

2,829 

668 

306 


3,058 
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COMMERCIAL.  SUBJECTS. 

Table  61  shows  the  value  of  equipment  for  commercial  subjects. 
The  average  is  $792  per  school,  or  S4,986  per  State.  Arizona,  with 
its  few  schools,  leads  all  the  States  in  the  amount  of  money  expended 
per  school,  with  Illinois  and  Montana  taking  rank  considerably  below 
her.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico  provide  least  gen- 
erously for  equipment  of  this  kind. 

TabxiB  61. —  Total  valtte  of  equipment  on  commercial  tvhjeeU, 


state. 


Ariiona..., 
Colorado... 

Illinois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Miohigan.. 
Minnesota. 
ICissoiiri... 
Montana.. 


I 


Total 
valoe. 


111,000 

21, mo 

100,4^ 
49,102 

44,006 

41,862 

108,021 

47,522 

40,675 

27,139 


Ayerage 

value  per 

sehool. 


11,833 
610 

1,255 
622 
579 
624 
964 
700 
782 

1,066 


State. 


Total 
value. 


Nebraska. 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakoto. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total... 
Average. 


820,875 

1,800 

13,767 

126,018 

8,100 

82,163 

3,960 


817.601 
4,966 


value  per 
school. 


450 
489 
764 
341 


750 


Arizona 

Illinois 

Montana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wyoming , 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Colorado 

Iowa 

North  Dakota  . 
New  Mexico... 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  ., 


400 


800 

"T" 


1200 

■~r" 


1600 


1800 

T 


1833 


1255 


1086 


964 


893 


782 


764 


750 


709 


.624 
622 


610 


.  579 
459 


450 


366 


341 


Chabt  XXIX.— Shows  graphically  the  Caots  of  Tahle  61,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  seho(4)  of  equip- 
ment for  commercial  subjects. 

MAPS    AND   CHARTS. 


Table  62  gives  the  value  of  the  equipment  in  maps  and  charts. 
The  typical  school  has  appropriated  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  SI 62, 
while  the  sum  total  for  the  entire  17  States  is  $1.67,684.  Excepting 
Colorado,  which  has  provided  equipment  of  this  kind  amounting  to 
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only  $65  per  school,  there  is  little  notable  variation  from  the  norm 
or  average  by  the  other  States.  Wyoming  leads  with  an  expenditure 
of  $215  per  school,  Michigan  expends  $196  per  school,  and  Minnesota 
$193  per  school.  No  State,  except  Colorado,  falls  below  $114  per 
school. 

Table  62. —  Valtie  of  maps  and  eharU. 


btate. 

Total 

value  by 

States. 

Average 

value  per 

school. 

Btate. 

1 

Total 

value  by 

States. 

Average 

value  per 

school. 

Aiiiona. 

I860 

2,404 

24,472 

9,519 

10,846 

10,182 

21,997 

12,962 

7,148 

3,260 

1 

1143 
66 
181 
122 
143 
163 
196 
108 
137 
130 

Nebraska 

18,460 

3,647 
30,660 

2,730 
16,943 

1,075 

1148 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

125 

Illinois 

North  Dakote 

122 

f  Indiana 

Ohio 

186 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

114 

Kansas 

Wifwonsln , 

184 

Hichisan 

Wyoming 

215 

IfTinnAwttn 

Total 

Uiiwonrl 

167,684 
9,864 

Montana 

Average 

162 

50 

100                        ISO 

200 

250 

1 

1 

1                          1 

1                              1 
9iq 

^IChig^n  ,                          . 

—  196 

^fppAf^tff .,_         _,,.. 

_  193 

186 

84 

n 

nhlft 

Wli^CO"*'"    . 

1 

illlnnifi 

11 

K«^n«iiA  .              ,     ,    .      _..,,_ 

1M 

Arl7nn« 

lOWIIII       .„         ..„,.. 

1AA 
1A^ 

122 

122 
114 

Naw  MAxirn 
InHiAnA    

« 

M 

Chabt  XXX.^^hows  graphically  the  focts  of  Table  62,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  of  the 

equipment  in  diarts  and  maps. 


GYMNASIUMS   AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Table  63  shows  the  value  of  equipment  for  gymnasiums  and  play- 
grounds. The  grand  total  is  S6,632,214,  being  an  average  per  State  of 
1390,130  and  per  school  of  S6,426.  These  figures  indicate,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  educational  and  popular  interest  in  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  training  for  leisure  hours.  Relatively  speaking,  the  tax- 
payers have  been  exceedingly  lavish  in  the  moneys  voted  for  these 
purposes,  though  by  no  means  too  lavish.     The  State  of  Indiana 
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leads  all  otherS;  with  an  appraised  valuatioii  of  Si  1,994  per  school 
devoted  to  the  work  of  this  kind.  Montana  follows  with  SI  1,677, 
and  then  Illinois  and  Michigan  with  S9;598  and  S8,016  per  school, 
respectively.  South  Dakota  with  an  average  expenditure  of  SI,  107 
per  school  has  provided  least  extensively  for  equipment  of  this  kind, 
and  Nebraska  ranks  next  with  a  valuation  of  Sl,926  per  school. 

Table  63. —  Total  value  of  equipment  for  gymnasiuma  and  playgrtmnd». 


state 


Arizona... 
Colorado.. 
niinoLs.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri . . 
Montana . . 


Indiana 


Montana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

Wyonning 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Arizona 

North  Dakota  ., 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  ., 


Total 
value. 

Average 

value  per 

school. 

1 
1 

117,000 

1 
12,833 

109,330 

3,037 

1,2»5,806 

9,506 

947,558 

11,994 

458,975 

6,039 

217,042 

3,239 

907,862 

8,106 

197,300 

2,945 

29G,882 

5,709 

291,936 

11,677  . 

•    1 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total.... 
Average. 


Total 
value. 


$109,800 

21,000 

62.  MO 

1,92,148 

36,552 

352.433 

27,660 


6,632,214 
390,130 


Average 

value  per 
scbooi. 


ti.9a& 

S,20 
2,098 
7,831 
1,107 
3,831 
4,030 


6,426 


2000 


4000 


6000 


8000 


10000 


12000 


I 


I 


T 


1 


11.994 
-  11.677 


9.598 


8.106 


7.831 


6.039 


5.709 


5.250 


4,050 


3,831 


3,239 


.  3,037 
2,945 


2.833 


2.098 


1,926 


1.107 


Chabt  XXXI.— Shows  graphically  the  facts  of  Table  63,  namely  the  average  value  (per  school) 

equipment  for  gymnasium  and  playground  activities. 


off  the  total 


SCHOOL   PLANT. 


Table  64  shows  the  value  of  the  entire  equipment  for  the  school 
plants,  buildings,  and  grounds.  The  figures  give  us  the  total  of 
(130,443,348,  or  an  average  of  $7,673,138  per  State,  and  $126,398 
per  school.     Ohio  leads  with  an  investment  of  over  30  million  dollars; 
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Michigan  comes  next  with  an  investment  of  nearly  16  million  dollars, 
and  Iowa  stands  third  with  an  investment  of  about  12}  million 
doUars.  When,  however,  the  average  value  per  school  is  taken  as  the 
basis — a  much  fairer  basis — the  ranking  is  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  list  stands  Nebraska,  followed  closely  by  New 
Mexico  and  North  Dakota. 
Table  64. —TWal  vattuof  etjaipnent  of  the  complett  lehoot  plant,  building  and  grtmndi. 


StMC. 

Total 

v»lu»Uon- 

Number 
■sporting. 

s 

i 

n 

i 

oo 

"S:ffi 
|:| 

ili 

ISS! 
'S;S 

S],2S0 

IS 
■ass 

B 

7,613: 13S 

158. 3W 

2000D 

«0000 

BOOOO 

130 

000             160000       200000 

,T11M 

Inw. 

.h™-. 

«..h,_„ 

(„Hi.,.                                                                                                                              mmn 

„ 

in 

9«7 

^^^_^ ^^ 

irw 

91407 

_  91,101 
e5.94S 
1,000 

lll,n„,, 

North  D«kott 

NabrMhs 

127231*— 20 Q 
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Table  65. —  Value  of  equipment  of  the  several  §ort$  ^ven  in  the  other  tablet. 


BquipuMot. 


Sdenoe 

Practical  trto 

Commarcial  subjects 

Maps  and  charts 

Oynmaalums  and  playgrounds, 
Entire  plant 


Total  Taluc. 


19,587,900 

4,084,701 

817,601 

167,684 

6,683,214 

180,448,848 


p«r  B 


$149,953 

340,376 

4,986 

0,854 

890,130 

7,678,138 


33,451 
3.9R 


IS 
6,496 


3000 


6000 


9000 


12000 


3,958 


2.458 


6.426 


792 


162 


1 

II 

Ml 

IV 

V 

13.796 


I— Practical  arts. 

II— Sdenoe. 

Ill— Gynuiasium  and  playgrounds, 
rv— Commercial  subjects. 

V— Maps  and  charts. 
Entire  area— total  average  value  of  equipmant. 

Chart  XXXm.— Shows  graphically  the  liscts  of  Table  66,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  sehool)  of  the 

equipment  of  various  sorts. 

DIVISION  D— THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES. 

Division  D  of  this  study  deals  with  the  extent  of  the  offerings  in 
units  and  half  units  in  the  several  departments  of  work.  The  tables 
doubtless  bear  out  common  impressions^  but  likewise  give  a  fact 
basis  for  comparisons  such  as,  it  is  believed,  have  never  heretofore 
been  made  by  the  association. 

Table  66  shows  that  in  English  the  extent  of  the  offerings  are; 
3  units  by  86  schools ;  4  units  by  879  schools ;  and  more  than  4  units 
by  67  schools.  In  percentages  the  figures  are:  8.33  per  cent  of  the 
schools  offer  three  units  only;  85.17  per  cent  offer  four  units;  and 
6.49  per  cent  offer  more  than  four  units.  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
^are  the  States  in  which  the  3-unit  arrangement  is  found  most  often. 

Tablb  QQ.— Offerings  in  English. 


State. 

Number    of   schools 
offering  - 

State. 

Number  of  schools 
offering- 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Over  4 
units. 

Three     Four 
units,     units. 

Otw4 
units. 

Arixona 

Colorado 

0 
0 
6 

5 

34 

117 

1 

12  1 

7 
6 
3  1 

7  ' 
4 

I 

1 

North  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

1  •        Jl 
38           38 

1  •           2 
17          145 

0            23 

2  i         77 

0,           * 

ni^noia 

Tndlftnfi 

2           70 

2  1         68 

34            40 

2          103 

0  63 

1  1         51 
0            22 

Ohio 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Wisconsin...        ..  .....  . 

U 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

TotaL 

1 

IffinnASOta 

Missouri 

86  '        879 
8.83  '    85.17 

i 

€7 

Montana 

Peroentan 

6.49 

1 
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Table  67  shows  the  offerings  in  Latm.  Twentj-four  accredited 
schools,  or  2.32  per  cent,  do  not  offer  the  subject;  88,  or  8.52  per  cent, 
offer  it  for  two  years;  87,  or  8.43  per  .cent,  offer  it  for  three  years; 
and  the  others,  833,  or  80.71  per  cent,  offer  it  for  four  years.  Of  the 
schools  not  offering  the  subject,  6  are  in  Illinois,  1  in  Michigan,  1  in 
North  Dakota,  4  in  Nebraska,  1  in  South  Dakota,  and  1 1  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Of  the  States  in  which  2  units  only  are  offered,  Michigan  and 
Nebraska  have  the  greatest  number  of  schools. 

Table  67. — OfferingB  in  Latin, 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

1 

Number  of  schools  offering— 

Bute. 

None. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

None. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

ArUonA 

0  '        0 

0              4 

2 

3 

e 

10 

1 

M 

7 
7 
2 
2 

4 

29 

117 

e7 

75 
39 
86 
51 
45 
21 

North  Dakota 

Ni^lYraffka. . 

1 

4 
0 
0 
1 

11 
0 

9 

13 

0 

4 

9 

1 

10 

Colorado 

31 

nUnois 

6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

6 
3 

0 

4 

19 

0 

5 

New  Mexico 

3 

Indiana 

Ohio 

2           0 
5            1 

103 

Iowa 

Routh  Dakota 

17 

Kaivm^ ,  . . 

6  I         6  1       70 

MichiEan 

Wvominp . , 

2           3           n 

lfinn<MntA 

Total 

Missouri 

24 
2.32 

88 
8.52 

87  '      833 

Montana 

0    r                2 

Percentage. 

8.43     80  71 

Table  68  shows  that  Oreek  is  being  offered  in  only  37  of  the  North 
Central  schools,  and  for  a  period  of  two  units  only.  But  two  small 
schools  offer  the  subject,  and  only  eight  of  the  medium  schools  do  so. 
No  school  which  offers  the  subject  offers  less  than  two  units. 

Table  68. — Offerings  %n  Greek, 


State. 

Namber  of  schools 
offering— 

Stote. 

Number  of  schools 
offering— 

None. 

Two 
units. 

None.    ;    TWO 

Artsona 

6 
35 
130 
75 
75 
67 
107 
60 
43 
25 

0 
1 
5 

4 
1 
0 
5 
1 
9 
0 

North  Dakota 

1 
30  '              0 

Colorado 

Nebraska. .  .  .^  ,  ,. 

56  i               1 

Illinois 

New  Mexico 

4  1         '     0 

Indiana .  . . 

Ohio 

157                 8 

Iowa 

South  Dakota , 

Wisconsin .       .... 

24  i              0 

KansBif 

90                2 

Michigan . ,                       

Wvominff 

5                0 

IfflnnMiota 

Total 

Missouri 

ras           ^ 

Montana.    . , 

Percentage 

96.41 

3.59 

Table  69  shows  the  offerings  in  German.  Of  the  1,032  public 
schools  accredited  in  1917,  all  but  58,  or  5.62  per  cent,  offered  some 
work  in  Gennan.  Of  those  which  did  offer  the  subject,  472,  or  45.73 
percent,  offered  it  for  two  years;  254,  or  24.61  per  cent,  offered  for 
three  years;  and  248,  or  24.03  per  cent,  for  four  years.  Every 
accredited  school  in  lowa^  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  included  German  in  its  offerings.    The  only  States  in 
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which  German  was  not  prominent  in  the  schools  are  Arizona  and 
Colorado.  The  changes  in  interest  in  this  subject  because  of  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  will,  in  die  futoie,  make 
an  interesting  comparative  study.^ 

Table  69. — Offering$  in  Gtrman. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

Nomber  of  sdiools  eOering- 

state. 

None. 

Two 
unitB. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

None. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
nmts. 

Four 
units. 

Arfsonft ... 

3 
14 
7 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
2 

a 

9 
51 

2 
48 
26 
63 
37 
26 
12 

1 
4 

45 
37 
10 
37 
16 
11 
11 
10 

0 

9 
32 
49 

9 

2 
24 
19 
14 

1 
! 

N«^rattka 

1 
9          17 
3            1 

23 

0 

4 
19 

6 
19 

2 

8 

Colorado 

NewMttdoo 

0 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

0 
6 
0 

25 
83 

11 

1 

Indiana 

57 

Iowa 

Sooth  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

7 

1          58 
0            1 

11 

MichiKan 

Wvoniinff 

1 

If  inn^iAtft 

I^tal 

llissoufl...> 

58 
5.63 

472 

45.73 

2S4 

24.61 

2« 

Ifontana 

Peroentaga 

24.01 

Table  70  shows  the  offerings  in  French.  Only  179  schook,  or 
17.34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  accredited,  included  this  subject 
in  the  program  of  studies  in  1917.  Not  a  school  in  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  or  Wyoming  offered  it.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of 
the  f oiir  schools  in  New  Mexico  offered  it;  and  a  fairly  goodly  number 
in  minois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  O^o  made  provision  for  it  Of 
the  schools  which  taught  the  subject,  77,  or  7.46  per  cent,  provided  a 
two-year  course;  58,  or  5.62  per  cent,  a  three-year  course;  and  44, 
or  4.26  per  cent,  a  four-year  course.  Ten  small  schools,  38  medium 
schools,  and  131  large  schools  offered  the  work.' 

Table  70. — Offerings  in  French. 


state. 


Arizona. . 
Colorado. . 
Illinois. . . 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas. . . 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana. . 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

None. 

Two 

Three 

Four 

units. 
3 

units. 

units. 

3 

0 

0 

28 

4 

4 

0 

101 

15 

10 

9 

72 

6 

1 

0 

71 

3 

2 

0 

63 

3 

1 

0 

82 

23 

6 

1 

53 

6 

2 

6 

37 

2 

3 

10 

23 

1 

1 

0 

Stat^' 


Nebraska. 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakoto... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage 


Nmnber  <rf  schoob  offering— 


None. 


48 
0 

ao 

129 

34 

84 

5 


858 
82.65 


Two 
units. 


2 

0 
0 

a 

0 
7 
0 


77 

7.46 


Three    Poor 
units,  units. 


3 
0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
0 


4 
4 

0 

9 
0 
1 
0 


58 

5.6S 


44 

.26 


Table  71  shows  the  offerings  in  Spanish.  Of  the  entire  n  amber 
of  schools  234,  or  22.67  per  cent  included  it  in  the  program  of  studies 
in  1917,  being  55  more  schools  than  were  offering  French.    All  the 

>  Indeed,  a  more  recent  study  made  by  the  asBociation  (1919)  shows  that  at  that  time  905  of  tbsaocndited 
schools  had  eliminated  the  subject  entirely  and  that  89  others  had  reduced  the  amoont  offered. 

>  In  1919  the  reports  show  579  schools  had  introduced  French. 
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accredited  schools  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  offered  it,  as  did  also 
m  relatively  large  number  of  schools  in  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Of  the 
schools  teaching  the  subject,  38,  or  3.68  per  cent,  offered  it  for  one 
year;  166,  or  16.01  per  cent,  for  two  years;  and  41,  or  3.97  per  cent 
for  three  years.^ 

Table  71. — Offeringa  in  Spanish. 


Number  of  sohoola  offering— 

State. 

• 

Number  of  schools  offering— 

8Ut«. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
onits. 

Three 
units. 

None. 

51 
0 

30 
129 

22 

86 
5 

One 

nnit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
nnits. 

Arfaona, 

0 
19 
49 
69 
66 
58 
96 
62 
35 
19 

0 
4 
7 
7 
2 
7 
3 
2 
2 
0 

3 
11 
73 
3 
8 
2 
9 
2 
6 
4 

3 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
9 
2 

Nebraska 

2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 
25 
2 
4 
0 

1 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

4 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

0 

9 

Iowa 

Soath  Dakota 

0 

2 

Ml^himui  , 

Wyon»tnir       

0 

IflnnMnta 

Total 

Miasooil 

796 
77.32 

38 
3.68 

155 
15.01 

41 

Percentage 

3.97 

Table  72  shows  the  offerings  in  ancient  history.  Only  42  schools, 
or  4.07,  per  cent  of  all,  make  no  provision  whatever  for  this  subject; 
while  60,  or  4.84  per  cent,  offer  but  one-half  unit  in  it.  It  is,  however, 
almost  a  imiversal  practice  to  offer  the  subject  for  one  entire  year, 
since  940,  or  91.08  per  cent  of  the  schools,  report  that  such  is  their 
custom. 

Table  72. — Offerings  in  ancient  history. 


1 
Number  of  sohoob  ofler- 
in?- 

• 

State. 

Number  of  schools  offer- 
ing— 

State. 

Xone. 

III 

One 
nnit. 

None. 

On&- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

Arlsooa 

0 
0 
14 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
2 
5 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 

6 

36 
119 
77 
69 
65 
110 
66 
50 
24 

1 

1 
0 
20 
1 
0 
0 

7 
0 
2 
23 
0 
4 
0 

49 

Colorado 

New  Ifexioo 

3 

niinois 

North  Dakota. 

28 

Indiana 

Ohio 

123 

Iowa 

South  Dakota. 

23 

Wisconsin 

88 

ICichi/can 

5 

lI'lnnAAnf  A 

Total 

Missonri 

42 

4.07 

60 
4.84 

940 

Percentafre 

91.08 

Table  73  shows  the  offerings  in  medieval  and  modem  history. 
Ninety-nine  schools,  or  9.69  per  cent,  do  not  teach  the  subject;  67, 
or  6.62  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  869,  or  84.20  per  cent,  offer 
it  for  one  year;  and  7,  or  0.67  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one  year  and  a  half. 
The  subject  is  therefore  nearly  universally  accepted  as  a  high-school 
constant     The  three  States — Illinois,  with  34  schools,  Nebraska  with 
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17  schools,  and  Ohio  with  19  schools — ^are  the  ones  that  lead  in  the 
neglect  of  the  subject. 

Table  73. — Offerings  tn  medieval  and  modem  kistory. 


Number  of  scboob  offering- 

state. 

Number  of  fKhools  offering-- 

Btate. 

Nona. 

One- 
half 
onit. 

One 
unit. 

One 
and 

one 

half 

nnits. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
ontt. 

One 
aMi 

half 

Arlsons 

0 

a 

34 
7 
8 
5 

a 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 

a 

•  1 

0 

6 

84 

97 
71 
63 
61 
110 
66 
61 
34 

1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Nebimite 

17 
0 
39 
19 
0 
1 
0 

13 
0 
4 

16 
0 

U 
0 

38 
4 

28 
138 

34 

77 
8 

Colorado 

NewMezloo 

Illinois 

Noith  Dakota 

Ohio 

'"dlana 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Ifichifan 

Wyomlnit              .... 

IflnnosotA 

•  w  J  ^'■■■■■■a ............ 

Total 

MtwfonrI , 

99 

57 

869 

Montana 

Peroeataire 

9.59  i    S.M 

84.30 

0.67 

1 

Table  74  gives  the  offerings  in  English  history.  More  than  half 
the  schools  do  not  include  this  subject  in  their  curricula,  the  exact 
number  that  omit  it  being  588,  or  56.97  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of 
the  others,  183,  or  17.73  per  cent,  offer  a  course  for  a  single- semester, 
and  261,  or  25.29  per  cent,  give  a  course  for  an  entire  year.  The 
States  in  which  the  subject  is,  proportionately,  least  r^arded  are 
Arizona  and  Kansas;  the  ones  in  which  it  is  most  highly  encouraged 
are  Colorado,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

TABhKs74,— Offerings  in  EnglM  history. 


■Number  of  schools  offer- 
ing— 

State. 

Number  of  schoolsoffer 
ing- 

State. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 

unit. 

None. 

One-       |^__ 
half    1   ^ 
unit.      "™** 

Arisona 

5 
16 
49 
52 
48 
58 
58 
45 
16 
10 

1 

10 

24 

14 

17 

0 

9 

13 

6 

2 

0 
10 
62 
13 
11 

9 
45 

9 
30 
13 

Nebraska 

34 
2 

21 
100 

16 

56 
2 

17 
1 
7 

31 
5 

24 
3 

6 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

1 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

2 

Indiana 

Ohio 

34 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

3 

12 

Michigan 

Wyontlnff .     - ,  T . 

1 

MlnriAiQntik 

Total 

MKsouri 

588 

S6.97 

183 
17.73 

261 

Montana 

Percentage 

25.29 

Table  75  gives  the  offerings  in  American  history  and  civics.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  fact  here  disclosed  is  that  50  schools,  or 
4.84  per  cent,  do  not  offer  the  subject  at  all;  and  that  of  these  50 
schools,  39  are  in  Illinois.  Nineteen  other  schools,  or  1.84  per  cent 
of  the  entire  nimiber,  offer  but  one-half  year's  course;  768,  or  74.42 
per  cent,  offer  a  full  year's  course;  180,  or  17.44  per  cent,  offer  a 
course  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  15,  or  1.45  per  cent,  offer  a  course 
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for  a  full  two  years.  Every  school  in  Arizona,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  makes  some  provision  for  this  subject.  So 
does  every  school  except  one  in  each  of  the  following  States :  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin. 

Table    75. — OfferingB  in  American  history  and  civics. 


Bute. 


AlUoDA... 

Colorado. . 
IlUnols..., 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Miohlmai.. 
lfiim«8ota 
ICIasoari.. 
Montana. . 


Number  of  scboola  offering— 


None. 


0 

1 

39 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 


One- 


One- 


One 
and 
one- 


Two 


hSf  "»«•• 


units. 


0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
5 
1 


3 

t 

3 

34 

1 

74 

18 

67 

7 

65 

10 

15 

51 

102 

8 

56 

2 

33 

14 

24 

0 

0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  Mejdoo. . . 
Ndrth  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wlacoosin. 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage 


Number  of  schools  offering— 


None. 


1 
0 
0 
4 
0 
1 
0 


50 
4.84 


One 
half 
unit. 


3 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 


10 

1.84 


One 
unit. 


One 
and 
one- 
half 
units. 


Two 
units. 


40 
4 

30 
150 

23 

44 
2 


768 
74.42 


12 
0 
0 
7 
0 

47 
0 


180 
17.44 


1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 


15 
1.45 


Table  76  shows  the  offerings  in  algebra.  Seventy-eight  per  cent 
(805  schools)  of  all  the  schools  of  the  association  offer  this  subject 
for  a  period  of  one  and  one-half  years.  Eighty-one,  or  7.84  per  cent, 
offer  it  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  146,  or  14.14  per  cent,  offer  it  for 
two  years.  The  one-unit  ideal  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Illinois, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  two-unit  ideal 
seems  to  find  greatest  support  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio.  Thirty  of  the  81  schools  offering  but  a  single  unit  in  algebra 
are  of  the  small  group,  whereas  but  18  of  the  146  schools  which  offer 
two  units  of  the  subject  are  of  that  group.  Every  school  in  the 
association  makes  some  provision  for  the  subject. 

Table  76. — Offerings  in  algebra. 


state. 

Number  of  schools 
offering— 

State. 

i 

Number  of  schools 
offering— 

1 
unit. 

units. 

5 
22 

2 

units. 

1 
unit. 

umts. 

2 

units. 

Aiizona 

1 

4 

0 
10 

8 
11 

7 
51 

8 

2 
14 

0 

Nebraska 

3 
0 
8 
5 
5 
26 
0 

54 
4 

22 
131 

10 

61 
4 

0 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

0 

Illinois 

18  '        109 
1  .         67 
1            68 
0            16 
0          104 

North  Dakota 

0 

Indlftna 

Ohio 

29 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

0 

TTaiwa*  r  

Wisconsin 

5 

Miohigan 

Wyoming 

1 

MlnnAi^lA. 

3 
5 

1 

62 
33 
34 

Total 

Miflsouri 

81 
7.84 

805- 
78.00 

146 

Percentage 

14.14 

-  b 
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Table  77  shows  the  offerings  in  geometry.  As  in  the  case  of  algebra, 
every  school  offers  some  work  in  the  subject,  175,  or  16.95  per  cent, 
providing  a  one-unit  course,  and  857,  or  83.04  per  cent,  offering  two 
units.  A  large  percmitage  of  the  schools  in  Indiana,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin  seem  to  prefer  the  single  unit  plan;  dsewhere  the 
ideal  of  a  unit  and  one-half  prevails. 

Tablb  77. — Offerings  in  geometry. 


sute. 


Arizona... 
Colondo.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas . . . 
Mi'.'hif^n . 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Number  of  schools 

offering— 

1  unit.      1)  units. 

1 

5 

0 

36 

15 

130 

49 

30 

9 

67 

5               02 

2          no 

n 

56 

5 

47 

1 

24 

State. 


Nebraska. 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Peroent^e 


Number  of  scboob 

offering- 

"■ 

lunit. 

li  units. 

8 

49 

0 

4 

12 

U 

9 

1J6 

7 

17 

41 

\ 

51 

0 

t 

5 

175 

857 

16.96 

8&.04 

Table  78  shows  the  offerings  in  trigonometry.  Only  357  schools, 
or  34.6  per  cent,  offer  the  subject,  and  these  do  so  for  one-half  year. 
More  than  65  per  cent  of  the  schools  (675)  do  not  offer  the  subject 
at  all.  In  one  State,  North  Dakota,  the  subject  is  not  found  in  a 
single  school.  Few  of  the  small  schools  in  any  of  the  States  make 
provision  for  it,  and  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  medium  schools 
do  so.  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  the  schools  in  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  Montana. 

Table  78. — Offerings  in  trigonometry. 


Stote. 


Arizona... 
Colorado.. 
Illinois . . . 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Number  of  schools 

offering— 

None. 

iunit. 

1 

5 

22 

14 

78 

57 

44 

35 

63 

13 

60 

7 

32 

80 

67 

10 

7 

45 

6 

19 

State. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage 


Number  of  aehoob 


None. 

Innit. 

47 

10 

2 

2 

30 

0 

124 

41 

19 

5 

79 

13 

4 

1 

675 

357 

65.40 

34.60 

Table  79  shows  the  offerings  in  phjrsics.  This  subject,  until 
recently  commonly  prescribed  for  admission  to  almost  all  colleges 
and  luiiversities,  seems  to  have  a  secure  place  in  all  but  19  of  the 
accredited  schools.  Of  the  1,013  schools  which  include  the  subject 
in  their  program  of  study,  990,  or  95.93  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one 
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jear;  15,  or  1.45  per  cent,  offer  it  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  only  8, 
or  0.77  per  cent,  offer  it  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Table  79. — Offtringz  in  physics. 


Number  of  schools  oflTering— 

• 

state. 

Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

One 
and 
one> 
half 
units. 

Two 
units. 

1 

None. 

One 
unit. 

One 
and 
one- 
half 
units. 

Two 
units. 

Arizona 

0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
1 
1 
2 
8 
0 

6 
36 

129 
71 
75 
66 

110 
64 
44 
25 

0 
0 

4 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

0 

Nebm#ka. 

0 
0 
3 
5 
0 
0 
0 

56 

4 

27 

158 

24 

91 

4 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

0 

Illinois 

Niffth  Dakota 

Ohio 

0 

Tpdlana.  .  .  .»--r- 

2 

Iowa  

South  Dakota 

0 

Kansas 

0 

Mlchiflran 

Wyoming 

1 

MlnrMMAtA 

Total 

Hfiffioorl 

19 

1.84 

990 
95.93 

16 

1.45 

8 

Montana 

Percentage 

0.77 

Table  80  shows  the  offerings  in  chemistry.  No  provision  for  the 
study  is  made  by  185  schools,  or  17.92  per  cent,  whereas  786,  or 
76.16  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one  year;  47,  or  4.55  per  cent,  for  a  year 
and  a  half;  and  14,  or  1.35  per  cent,  for  two  yearo.  Iowa,  Kansas, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  are  the  four  States  which  give  least 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Table  80. — Offerings  in  chemistry. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

One 
and 
one- 
half 
units. 

Two 

units. 

None. 

One 

unit. 

One 
and 
one> 
half 
units. 

Two 
imits. 

0 

0 

9 

18 

38 

35 

1 

1 

17 
2 

6 
32 

115 
57 
37 
32 

108 
66 
29 
23 

0 
1 
8 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
3 
3 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

Nebraska 

12 
0 
3 
0 
8 

41 
0 

45 

3 

27 

135 

16 

51 

4 

0 
0 

0 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

1 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

0  '         0 

Indlanar 

28  1         2 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

0           0 

Kanffas . 

0  '         0 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

0  1         1 

l/finniMAtA 

ToUl 

Missouri 

185 
17.92 

786 
76.16 

47  '        14 

Montana 

Percentage 

4.55  !    1  ^i^ 

Table  81  shows  the  offerings  in  botany.  Nearly  one- third  of  the 
schools  (311,  or  30.13  per  cent)  do  not  teach  the  subject;  365,  or 
35.37  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  326,  or  31.58  per  cent,  offer 
it  for  a  full  year;  and  30,  or  2.90  per  cent,  offer  it  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  States  in  which  the  subject  is  conspicuous  because  of  its 
less  frequent  appearance  are  Arizona,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
and  Wyoming.  On  the  other  hand.  Minnesota  stresses  the  subject 
more  than  any  other  State. 
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Table  81. — Offerings  in  hoUxwn, 


Btote. 


Arbona.., 
Colondo.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Number  of  schools  offering- 

One 

One- 

One 
unit. 

and 

Nona. 

half 

one- 

unit. 

half 

units. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

13 

16 

7 

0 

12 

77 

40 

6 

15 

4 

58 

2 

27 

34 

15 

0 

28 

1 

38 

0 

19 

38 

56 

0 

6 

28 

17 

18 

85 

11 

6 

0 

9 

9 

7 

0 

State. 


Nebraska. 

NewMezioo... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wlaooosin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Peroentage 


Number  ofscfaoebagMlug- 


30 
3L58      2.90 


Table  82  shows  the  offerings  in  zoology.  This  subject  seems  not 
to  be  valued  very  highly  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  secondary 
schools,  as  727,  or  70.44  per  cent,  of  the  schools  do  not  include  it 
at  all  in  the  programs  of  study.  Of  the  others,  218,  or  21.11  per 
cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  79,  or  7.65  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one 
year;  and  8,  or  0.77  per  cent,  offer  it  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
only  States  which  seem  to  give  it  nearly  equal  recognition  with  other 
sciences  are  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  possibly  Minnesota. 

Table  82. — Offerings  in  zoology. 


Number  of  schools  offeHng^ 

state. 

Number  of  scfaooboffaciof- 

State. 

None. 

One- 
half 
nnit. 

One 

unit. 

One 
and 
one- 
half 
units. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

1 

,OllS 

nmt.    ha]f 
onits. 

Arliona ,. 

6 
17 
16 
65 
43 
60 
103 
47 
43 
18 

0 
17 
76 

6 

a6 

3 

8 

18 

7 
7 

0 
2 
36 
7 
7 
5 
1 
2 
2 
0 

0 
0 
7 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Nebraska 

47 

3 

17 

139 

10 

80 

5 

8  1 

0 
10 
19 

3 
10 

0 

«»             A 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

1          0 

niinois 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

3          0 

Indiana 

7          9 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

3  ;        0 

Kansas 

2          0 

M^f^hie^n   

Wyoming .... 

0          0 

MiniiM^t.A 

Total 

Missoiul 

727 
70.44 

218 

21.11 

1 

79  1        8 

Montana 

Permnta^e 

7.65  >    0l77 

Table  83  shows  the  offerings  in  general  biology.  Here  again  only  a 
very  small  number  of  schools  make  provision  for  the  subject,  only 
200,  or  19.32  per  cent,  offering  it  in  any  form.  No  doubt  the  schools 
which  offer  separate  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  rarely  offer  also 
a  course  in  general  biology.  The  fairest  way,  therefore,  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  offerings  in  the  biological  sciences  woxild  be  to  combine 
the  figures  of  the  three  groups.  Adopting  this  plan  the  figures  would 
show  conditions  as  revealed  in  Table  84. 
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Arizona,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  take  the  lead  in  making  provision  for 
courses  in  general  biology. 

Table  S^.—OfferiTigs  in  general  biology. 


Number  of  sebools 
offering— 

state. 

Number  of  schools 
offering — 

State. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

One 
and 
one- 
half 
units. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Arteona 

2 
25 
125 
74 
61 
64 
58 
53 
46 
21 

4 

•  11 

8 

5 

15 

3 

54 

14 

6 

4 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Nebraska 

56 

3 

29 

113 

23 

77 

2 

1 
1 
1 

52 
1 

14 
2 

0 

Colondo 

NewMezieo 

0 

Ilttnol9 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

0 

Iowa 

Booth  I>akota 

0 

iV^bBOOQSID  •••■•••••••••■«•• 

1 

1 

IfintMMAtA 

Total 

Iflasonil 

832 
80.62 

106 
18.00 

4 

PeiXMnntage 

0.33 

Table  84. — Summary  of  offerings  in  biological  Bcience, 


Schools  offering  botany 

Schools  offering  soology 

Schools  offenng  genecal  biology 

•Prtal 


One-half 
unit. 


865 

218 
0 


683 


One 
unit. 


326 

70 
106 


601 


One  and 

one-half 

units. 


ao 

8 

4 


42 


Total. 


721 
305 
200 


1,226 


Table  85  shows  the  offerings  in  physiology.  No  provision  for  the 
subject  is  made  by  480  schoob,  or  46.51  per  cent;  484,  or  46.89  per 
cent,  offer  work  to  the  extent  of  a  half  unit;  and  68,  or  6.58  per 
cent,  offer  a  full  year's  study.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Wisconsin  give  the  most  attention  to  the  subject;  whereas 
Arizona,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming  give  little  place 
to  it.  Considered  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  school,  the 
numbers  in  which  the  subject  is  not  offered  at  all  are:  Large  schools, 
92;  medium  schools,  265;  small  schools,  123. 

Table  85. — Offerings  in  physiology. 


Number  of  schools 
offermg— 

Stote. 

Number  of  schools 
offering— 

State. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 

umt. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 

unit. 

Arlsona 

5 

26 
35 
55 
9 
2 
63 
35 

1 

10 
88 
15 
66 
58 
44 

90 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 
7 
5 
3 
13 
1 

Nebraska 

23 
2 

13 
100 

12 

27 
5 

32 
2 

16 
48 
11 
60 
0 

2 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

0 

UUnois 

North  D^ota 

1 

Indiana. , 

Ohio 

8 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

1 

Kansas 

5 

UirhUran., ..,.., 

Wyoming 

Total 

0 

Ifinnesota. ..... 

Mi"»«">1 

38  '            1 
21  1            3 

480 
46.51 

484 
46.80 

68 

Montana 

PercentaM. .......... 

6.58 
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Table  86  shows  the  offerings  in  physical  geography.  The  study 
is  not  offered  at  all  by  446  schools^  or  43.21  per  cent;  419,  or  40.60 
per  cent,  offer  it  for  a  half  year;  and  167,  or  16.18  per  cent,  only  offer 
it  for  a  full  year.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  give  most 
attention  to  the  subject;  whereas  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico 
give  least. 

Table  86. — Offeringn  in  physical  geography. 


SUte. 


Artsona. . . 
Colorado. . 
Illinois.... 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
MlchljEan. , 
Minnesota 
Hissouii. . 
Montana. . 


Number  of  adiools 
offerings— 


None. 


3 
21 
28 
35 
33 
56 
36 
29 
46 
11 


One- 
half 
unit. 


2 
12 
87 
24 
41 

9 
37 
27 

0 

6 


One 
unit. 


1 

3 

20 

20 

2 

2 

39 

11 

6 

8 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  Headco. . . 
North  DakoU. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin. .... 
Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage 


Number  of  scliools 
offering— 


Nooe. 


29 
3 
9 

66 
5 

33 
3 


446 
43.21 


One- 
half 
unit. 


28 
1 

15 
75 
17 
38 
0 


419 
40.60 


One 
oantt. 


0 
0 
« 

34 
2 

21 
3 


167 

16.19 


Table  87  shows  the  offerings  in  geology.  Very  few  schools  give 
this  subject  an  independent  place  in  the  program  of  studies,  956,  or 
92.63  per  cent,  not  recognizing  it  at  all;  58,  or  5.6  per  cent,  offering 
it  for  a  half  year;  and  18,  or  1.74  per  cent,  offering  it  for  a  full  year. 
Colorado  and  Missouri  give  most  attention  to  it. 

Table  87. — Offering$  in  geology. 


Number  of  schools 
offering — 

1 

state. 

Number  of  schools 
offering— 

'   state. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 

unit. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 

unit. 

AritOHA  -.»». 

5 

28 

79 
75 
66 
103 
66 
40 

1 

8 
7 
0 

1 
1 
2 
1 
11 

0 

0 ! 

0  1 
0  , 

7 ; 

0 

1 
1 

t 
1 

Nebraska 

55 

2 

0 

C}olorado 

New  Mexico 

4  1           0 

0 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

28 

145 

22 

87 

2 

17 

2 

2 

0 

Tn<i{AfiA .  -  ^  - 

Ohio 

3 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

0 

KanA\9...... ...  - . .  ^  -  T . .  .^  - 

WisoniMin ,,--_-,^ 

3 

Michigan. 

WyomlnK 

5;         0 

0 

Hfl  niiMiAta 

Total 

Missouri 

056            58 
«2.«3         5.62 

18 

23  '            1 

1.74 

1 

Table  88  shows  the  offerings  in  general  science.  Nearly  one-half 
the  schools  offer  this  study;  189,  or  18.31  per  cent,  offering  it  for 
a  half  year;  and  345,  or  33.43  per  cent,  for  an  entire  year.  Never- 
theless, 498  schools,  or  48.25  per  cent,  do  not  offer  it  at  all.  In 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
chools  include  the  subject  in  their  curricula.     Considered  in  respect 
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to  size  of  school,  the  ones  not  offering  the  subject  are:  Large  schools, 
119;  medium  schools,  260;  small  schools,  119. 

Table  88. — Ojfermgz  in  general  science. 


State. 


Numher  of  schools 
offering — 


'  None. 


One- 
half 
unit. 


One 
unit. 


AriiODa... 
Colorado.. 
nUnois.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 
Montana.. 


3 
10 
«7 
53 
26 
16 
62 
40 
42 

n 


0 

3 

19 

4 

29 

11 

10 

8 

0 

3 


3 
23 
49 
22 
21 
40 
40 
19 
10 
11 


State. 


Nehraska 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number  of  schools 
offering — 


None. 


18 
0 

15 

89 
8 

36 
2 


Total 498 

Percentage ;    48.25 


One- 
half 
unit. 


One 
unit. 


31 
2 

8 
21 
12 
28 


8 

2 

7 

55 

4 

28 

3 


180 
18.31 


845 
33.43 


Table  89  shows  the  offerings  in  sooiology.     Only  41  schools  claim 
to  offer  a  separate  and  distinct  course  in  the  subject. 


Table  89 

. — Offerings  in  sociology. 

Number  of  schools 
offering — 

State. 

Number  of  schools 
offering — 

Stete. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

Arisona 

6 
36 

126 
77 
74 
67 

110 
03 
49 
25 

0 
0 
7 
2 
2 
0 
2 
3 

? 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 

Nebraska 

57 
4 

30 
153 

22 

87 
5 

0            0 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

0            0 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

0             0 

Tndiat^ft 

Ohio 

7 
2 

t 

5 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

0 

Kan!^*! 

Wisconsin 

1 

M|rhiRan 

'  WyoTninK. .  T  -  T  -  -  - . ,  -  -  -  T  -  - 

0 

Minnnjtn^ 

'        Total 

t 

Missouri 

991 
96.02 

32 
3.10 

9 

Mmtcma 

0.87 

1 

Table  90  shows  the  offerings  in  economics.  It  is,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising to  most  persons  to  learn  that  nearly  half  of  the  schools  in 
the  association  include  this  subject  in  their  program  of  studies. 
Thirty-nine,  or  3.77  per  cent,  offer  the  study  for  an  entire  year;  455, 
or  44.08  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  while  538,  or  52.13  per 
cent,  omit  it  altogether.  Every  school  in  Iowa  offers  a  course  in 
the  subject,  and  more  than  half  of  the  schools  in  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  and  Wisconsin  make  some  provision 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  relatively  small  number  of  schools  do 
so  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico. 
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Table  90. — Offering  in  economia. 


Schoola  off  ering— 

Stote. 

Schools  offering. 

State. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

None. 

On»- 
half 
nnlt. 

One 
onit. 

Artfona 

4 
17 
60 
65 

0 
S7 
77 
22 
25 
10 

2 
18 
79 
12 
74 
22 
33 
44 
24 
14 

N«bnwka 

44 

S 
15 

97 

13 

41 

3 

12 
1 

15 
61 
10 
47 

1 

Colorado 

New  ICezloo 

0 

nUnoifl 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

7 

Iowa 

Sooth  Dakota 

1 

Kamfas 

WltMiiiin 

4 

MlchUEan. , . , , .  r .  r . . 

Wyoming 

1              1 

Ifiimfiflota 

•iy>tal 

Ifissouri 

838 
53.13 

409 

44.08 

40 

PeroflDtase  .■.•.••■••.. 

3.77 

Table  91  shows  the  offerings  in  public  speaking.  Here  again  it 
is  doubtless  contrary  to  general  impression  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  schools  (30.33  per  cent)  make  definite  offerings  in  the  subject. 
Seventeen  schools  offer  one-fourth  of  a  unit  of  work;  56  offer  one- 
half  unit  of  work;  114  offer  a  full  unit;  and  26  offer  two  units. 
The  States  in  which  the  subject  is  found  most  extensively  are  Indiana 
and  Minnesota. 

Table  91. — Offerings  %n  public  speaking. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

state. 

None. 

One- 
fourth 
unit. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

Two 

units. 

Arizona 

4 

25 
95 
38 
S2 
52 
84 
34 
46 
12 
42 

4 

21 

124 

12 

71 

3 

0 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

1 

1 

2 

14 

17 

17 

12 

10 

9 

16 

1 

8 

11 

0 

5 

19 

11 

14 

0 

0 
5 
16 
15 
9 
4 

16 
13 
2 
4 
4 
0 
3 
17 
1 
4 
1 

0 

Cok>rado 

0 

Illinois 

6 

Indiana. .....  

6 

Iowa 

1 

KAnsas ,  ^ ,,,-,-. , . . , 

0 

Michigan 

1 

MinnAflotA-- _  .           ......... 

4 

Missouri 

8 

Montana 

0 

Nebroslca 

0 

New  Mexico 

0 

North  Dakota ; 

1 

Ohio 

2 

Bonth  Dakota 

0 

Wisconsin 

3 

Wyomins r .................. . 

0 

Total 

719 
69.67 

17 
1.64 

156 
1&.11 

114 
11.04 

26 

r*ercent«Kf> 

2.  SI 

Table  92  shows  the  average  number  of  academic  units  which  are 
offered  in  the  three  types  of  schools — ^large,  medium,  and  small — in 
each  State,  and  the  average  for  all  types  of  schools  combined.  The 
range  in  the  large  schools  is  from  23  to  44 ;  in  the  medium  schools  from 
17  to  34 ;  in  the  small  schools  from  14  to  47 ;  and  in  all  types  combined 
from  18  to  35. 
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Stato. 

Large. 

Medhim. 

BmaU. 

AUoom- 
Uned. 

Arlfonft .................rrT- 

44 
31 
26 
28 
25 
28 
28 
29 
32 
25 
37 

26 
22 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
24 
20 
34 
21 
21 
22 
17 
31 

47 
21 
21 
21 
20 
14 
18 
19 
19 
21 
16 
28 
19 
20 
20 
17 
38 

82 

ColoTBdo - 

24 

InHlftnA      ..-.  r  ..r  . .-^ T 

29 

fUinois  

24 

lofra , 

22 

Kfmsas ,r.rr.  -  ■,-■,  .,r 

90 

MichisftD 

23 

Miiinfflotfi , . T r 

22 

MiffiOYfrf.      

24 

M mtena     .....  ...t,t-t^ rr 

23 

NfkKnutlni.                 

19 

Newlfexioo *-.. 

29 

North  Dakota 

27 
27 
32 
24 

20 

Ohk) 

23 

South  Dakota 

21 

WlammRln. ,-,.^-. 

18 

Wvoinlnff TTTmr^iTTT T-T-- 

35 

Table  93  gives  a  complete  summary  of  the  offerings,  in  percentages, 
of  academic  subjects. 

^       Table  93. — Curricular  offerings  in  academic  subjects. 


Bubjecst. 

No 
units. 

One- 

balf 

unit. 

One- 
unit. 

One 
and 
one- 
half 
units. 

Two 
imlts. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Oyer 

four 

units. 

EngHah r  r 

aoo 

2.32 
96.41 

5.62 
82.65 
77.32 

4.07 

9.50 
56w97 

4.84 

.00 

.00 

65.40 

1.84 
17.92 
80.13 
70.44 
80.62 
46.51 
43.21 
92.68 
48.25 
96.02 
52.13 
69.67 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
8.53 
8.69 

4&73 
7.46 

15.01 

8.33 
8.43 

85.17 
80.71 

6.49 

LaHn 

Oreek 

.... 

........ 

Oerman r ..  r  -  t  .  r  ^  r .  - 

24.61 
5.62 
3.97 

24.03 
4.26 

French 

Bpanitth , . ,  - 

"*4."84' 

5.52 

17.73 

1.84 

.00 

.00 

84.00 

.00 

.00 

85.37 

21. 11 

"4«.'89" 
40.60 
5.68 
18.31 
8.10 
44.  OS 
16.75 

3.68' 
91.06 
84.20 
25.29 
74.42 

7.84 
16.95 

1 

An<4ei»t  history -  - 

Medieval  and  modem  history 

.67 

FngHjih  hiirto'y  -  -  r  - - 

American  history  and  dvicB 

17.44 
78.00 
83.04 

L45 
14.14 

AUtebra T 

Geometry 

Trisonome  try 

Physics 

95.93 
76.16 
81.58 

7.65 
18.99 

6.68 
16.18 

1.74 

33.43 

.87 

3.77 
11.04 

1.45 

4.55 

2.90 

.77 

.33 

.77 
1.35 

.... 

C^emi?t**y r 



Rotany . .'. r-,-,.. 

........ 

Zook>ffy 

*  "\ 

General  blokMcy 

1 , 

Physiology 

•  •..•.••••.••»*.|.  ••...•• 

I'hysieal  seoKraphy 

' 

•    mM  J  ■>■«•.■■   8^'^B*  •"1"^^   «.«••■••..••.••.•. 

Geok>gy 

Genorai  science 

Sociotoey 

Foonomics 

Piiblto  sreakiiur. ..................... 

2.51 

Table  94  shows  the  offerings  in  art.  Exactly  600  schools,  or  58.13 
per  cent,  make  no  provision  for  the  subject;  218  schools,  or  21.12 
per  cent,  offer  less  than  one  unit  of  the  work;  144  schools,  or  13.95 
per  cent,  offer  from  one  to  three  imits  of  work;  and  70  schoo]3,  or  6.78 
per  cent,  offer  more  than  three  units.  Schools  that  provide  less  than  a 
unit  in  the  work  can  scarcely  be  giving  more  than  incidental  attention 
to  it,  and  not  any  thoroughly  systematized  instruction  of  a  contin- 
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EN6LISH 


LATIN 


OREEK 


GERMAN 


FRCMCH 


SPANISH 


ANCIENT 
HISTORY 


MEDIEVAL  AND 
MODERN  HISTORY 


CNeLISH 
HISTORY 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


ALGEBRA 


«EOMBTRY 


Chart  XXXIV.— Shows  craphlcally  the  facts  revwded  in  Tablas  f)6-77,  onmely,  the  extent  of  some  of  the 

so-cabed  academic  olTerings  of  the  lYograms  of  Study,  in  units. 
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TRIGONOMETRY 


PHYSICS 


CHEMISTRY 


BOTANY 


20OLO0Y 


BiOLO&Y 


PNYSIOLOOY 


PHYSICAL 

eeoeRAPHY 


GEOLOGY 


GENERAL 
SCIENCE 


SOCIOLOGY 


ECONOMICS 


Chart  XXXV.— Shows  graphically  the  facts  revealed  in  Tables  7S-flO,  namely,  the  extent  of  the  offerings 
or  additional  so-called  academic  subjects  in  the  Program  of  Studies,  in  miits. 


127231  •—20- 
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uous  character.  If  this  be  true,  the  218  schools  which  acknowledge 
giving  credit  for  lees  than  a  unit's  work  might  perhape  fairly  be 
added  to  those  offering  no  work  in  the  subject.  If  so,  the  number  of 
schools  not  teaching  the  subject  would  be  818,  or  79.26  per  cent  of  all. 
In  Arizona,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wyoming  more  than  half  the 
schools  provide  some  instruction  in  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico  very  few  schools  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  study. 

Table  94. — Offering$  in  art. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

Number  of  schoote  ofllBrinK— 

State. 

None. 

LflS 

than 

one 

unit. 

One 

to 

thrae 

units. 

Mora 
than 
three 
units. 

Nona. 

LflS 

than 

one 

unit. 

Ona 

to 

thne 

ontts. 

Mote 

than 
three 

1 

» 
53 

8 
59 
54 
57 
36 
30 
13 

3 
13 
35 
45 
12 

8 
32 
16 

7 

3 

2 

3 

28 

19 

5 

4 

18 

8 
10 

0 

0 

19 

7 
0 

1 
5 
9 
5 

Nebraska 

68 

8 

B 

99 

16 

78 

2 

2 

1 

6 
16 

6 
11 

2 

1 

0 

1 

SI 

1 

6 

1 

1 

'^^>Ioredo 

NewlCexieo 

0 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

TndiftQft. . .     , ... 

19 

lowm 

SoulhDakoU 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

MlnnMntA 

Total 

Mi"-<9on>1  . , . 

600 
58.13 

218 
21.12 

144 

13.96 

70 

Montana 

8l         1 

Peroentage 

6.78 

1              1 

Table  95  shows  the  offerings  in  music.  No  provision  whatever  for 
credit  for  work  done  in  the  subject  is  made  by  384  schools,  or  37.20 
per  cent;  425,  or  41.18  per  cent,  allow  credit  to  be  gained  to  the 
extent  of  less  than  one  unit;  187,  or  18.12  per  cent,  provide  from 
one  to  three  units  work;  and  36,  or  3.48  per  cent,  make  offerings  in 
excess  of  three  units.  It  is  scarcely  believable  that  the  schools  that 
give  less  than  a  unit's  credit  in  the  subject  really  offer  music  of  any 
different  character  than  incidental  chorus,  or  orchestral,  or  glee 
work.  Hence  it  seems  fair  to  include  these  425  schook  with  those 
confessing  to  offering  no  class  work  in  the  subject  whatever.  On 
this  assimiption  the  results  would  leave  only  223  schools,  or  21.68 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  which  make  any  real  pretense  of 
giving  creditable  instruction  in  the  subject. 

Table  95. — Offerings  in  mutic. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

Number  of  schools  offering— 

Stote. 

None. 

Less 

than 

one 

unit. 

One 

to 

three 

units. 

Over 
three 
units. 

None. 

Less 

one 
imit. 

One 

to 

three 

unitH. 

Over 
three 
units. 

Arisona 

0 
11 
46 

6 
36 
21 
33 
2U 
25 

9 

3 
24 
58 
51 
28 
31 
65 
33 
18 

5 

2 

1 
25 
20 
10 
13 
11 
12 

7 
10 

1 
0 
6 
3 
2 
2 
3 

! 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

25 

1 

3 

78 

10 

60 

1 

22 
3 
22 
23 
12 
25 
2 

7 
0 
5 
64 
2 
6 
2 

3 

Colorado 

0 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

0 

Indiana 

10 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

0 

KanffMf ,.,...  T 

1 

Mi<>ht|rftn    . 

Wyomi»^K 

0 

^Tf  nn  AftA^  o 

Total 

Ml?i«oflri 

384 
37.20 

425 

41.18 

187 
18.12 

36 

Montana 

Percentage 

8.48 
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Table  96  showB  the  offerings  in  agriculture.  No  provision  what- 
ever for  the  subject  is  made  by  428  schools,  or  41.46  per  cent;  163^ 
or  15.79  per  cent,  offer  one-half  unit's  work;  246,  or  23.83  per  cent, 
offer  one  unit's  work;  78,  or  7.54  per  cent,  offer  two  units'  work; 
42,  or  4.06  per  cent,  offer  three  units'  work;  and  75,  or  7.26  per  cent, 
offer  four  units'  work.  Most  of  the  schools  in  Iowa,  Ejmsas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Minnesota  include  some  work  of  this  kind  in  their  pro- 
grams of  study;  and  approximately  half  of  the  schools  of  Indiana, 
New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  South  Dakota  give  some  attention  to  it. 
Of  the  States  which  do  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject, 
Minnesota  leads  all  others  in  the  extent  of  the  offerings,  24  schools 
providing  a  four  years'  course,  and  11  others  a  three  years'  course. 
Considered  from  ike  standpoint  of  the  size  of  the  schools,  the  tables 
show  that  148,  or  36.7  per  cent,  of  the  large  schools;  178,  or  68.1 
per  cent,  of  the  medium  schools;  and  137,  or  57.3  per  cent,  of  the 
small  schools  make  some  provision  for  the  work. 


Tablk  96. — Offering$  in  agricuUure, 

Schoob  offerinft— 

9Ute. 

None. 

One-half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

1 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Arfaona 

4 

24 

84 

41 

6 

3 

M 

» 

19 

16 

4 

2 

17 

54 

8 

58 

5 

0 
2 
4 
3 

85 
5 
8 
2 
0 
1 

25 
1 
1 

58 
5 

12 
0 

1 

7 

91 

26 

33 

64 

8 

2 

32 

6 

9 

1 

6 

34 

5 

1 

0 

0 
1 

21 
8 
0 
4 

10 
8 
1 
0 
5 
0 
2 

13 
4 
1 
0 

1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
8 
11 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
4 
1 
5 
0 

0 

Colorado 

1 

lUlnola 

3 

IndfaUM. . . . . , 

0 

Iowa 

2 

Kansas...  .  ,  .  .    rr- .,  t  ,-t-.t,  ,.  .. 

1 

MichSan 

14 

Mlnimota... 

24 

MJsaouH 

0 

Ifontana 

3 

Nebraska 

6 

New  Mexico 

0 

North  Dakota 

4 

Ohio 

2 

South  Dakota 

1 

iVisoonstn.  ..^.t.x.. ...t...i... 

16 

Wvo^nto* 

0 

"  ^M«»»«»*B* ..•....•.••..•-.......... 

Total 

428 

41.46 

*"   168 
15.79 

246 
23.83 

78 
7.54 

42 
4.06 

75 

r^flTCWITRffn ..  ..........-.....*....... 

7.26 

Table  97  shows  the  offerings  in  cooking.  All  but  172  schools,  or 
16.66  per  cent,  make  provision  of  some  sort  for  this  subject,  538 
schools,  or  52.13  per  cent,  offering  it  for  one  year;  264,  or  25.58  per 
cent,  offering  it  for  two  years;  and  68,  or  5.62  per  cent,  offering  it  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  years.  In  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  South 
Dakota  approximately  one-third  of  the  schools  do  not  include  the 
work  in  the  program  of  studies.  In  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  school.  Every 
large  school  in  the  association,  except  21,  makes  provision  for  the 
work.  Of  the  mediimi  schools,  80  omit  the  subject,  and  of  the  small 
schools,  70  do  not  include  it. 
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Only  28  lai^e  schools  in  the  association  omit  the  subject  from  their 
curricula. 

Table  99. — Offerings  in  manual  training. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

SUte. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Arfiona 

1 

8 
18 
12 

8 

2 
32 

2 
13 

5 
14 

0 

1 
74 

5 
26 

2 

1 
*     15 
^'     25 
18 
17 
10 
24 

5 
10 

3 
22 

3 
10 
38 

6 

2 

0 

3 

« 

54 

28 
33 
35 
31 
27 
21 

0 

2 

8 

13 

10 

13 

5 

10 

2 

1 

Colorado 

4 

Illinois 

30 

TTMlliMia 

8 

Iowa 

8 

KAnsms . . 

5 

Mirhicwi                                          

20 

MfTiTifmta.                               

28 

Missouri ; 

6 

5 

2 

10 

Nebraska 

18 
1 

15 

32 
8 

37 
3 

0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
6 
0 

3 

NewlCezioo 

0 

North  Dakota 

1 

Oh«0..   ,                                                                ... 

12 

South  Dakota 

3 

Wijpmn«{n 

21 

0 

Total 

223 
21.60 

200 
20.25 

358 
34.00 

87 

8.43 

156 

Pereentapi                        .  ^ 

15.01 

Tables  100-104  show  the  offerings  in  commercial  work. 

In  bookkeeping,  189  schools,  or  18.31  per  cent,  make  no  provision 
whatever;  432,  or  41.86  per  cent,  ofFer  the  subject  for  one  year;  370, 
or  35.85  per  cent,  offer  it  for  two  years;  36,  or  3.48  per  cent,  offer  it 
for  three  years;  and  only  5,  or  0.48  per  cent,  offer  it  for  four  years. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  schools,  therefore,  or  77.71  per  cent, 
offer  the  subject  for  a  year  or  two  years. 

Table  100. — Offerings  in  bookkeeping. 


Number  of  schools  offering- 

State. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Pour 
units. 

Arlaooa 

0 

6 
18 
15 
10 
14 
10 

8 
18 

1 
13 

0 

7 
48 

0 
12 

0 

2 
14 
48 
33 
44 
25 
38 
24 
10 

8 
35 

3 
21 
49 

0 
58 

2 

3 

16 

63 

20 

21 

28 

50 

34 

15 

14 

8 

1 

2 

46 

6 

22 

3 

1 
0 
4 
2 
1 
0 
5 
1 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
19 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

Illinbis..."...]!^ ] '.', 

2 

Indiana 

0 

Iowa 

Q 

Kan.sas 

0 

Michigan 

0 

Minn^ta 

0 

Missouri 

0 

Montana . .  .  .        , 

0 

N^braskH 

0 

New  Mexico 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

3 

South  Dakota 

0 

WiBConsin . 

0 

0 

Total 

Peroentage 

180 

1     lasi 

482 
41.86 

370 
35.85 

36 
3.48 

5 
0.4$ 

In  typewriting,  328  schools,  or  31.78  per  cent,  make  no  offerings; 
407,  or  39.43  per  cent,  provide  one  unit's  work;  272,  or  26.35  per  cent, 
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provide  two  units'  work;  23,  or  2.22  per  cent,  provide  three  units' 
work ;  and  only  2  schools,  or  0.02  per  cent,  provide  four  units'  W€frk. 
Thus  the  mode  of  the  association  is  one  or  two  units. 

Table  101. — Offeringu  in  typewriting. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

state. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Aiiiona ..,.,-.,  T ,  -  -  r 

0 

8 
S2 
28 
SS 
16 
28 
14 
20 

3 
25 

1 

12 
78 
13 
22 

0 

3 

12 
47 
36 

12 
25 
67 
S3 
21 

7 
19 

3 
15 
65 

• 
41 

3 

3 
16 
61 
15 
23 
26 
26 
18 

9 
14 
13 

0 

3 
25 

2 
28 

2 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 

Colorado 

niinols 

Iowa 

Kansas »... ,., , 

Ifiohiffan 

! 

KJn^«!iot». ...                   - r 

Missouri 

Kontana .,  r ,.-,..... . 

Nebraska 

NewlCexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin ^     . ,  t 

WVOminff .     ,    r          ,    ,    T    -    ,    T    T               -    .    T    T   -    -    T    -    ,    r    ,    ,    T  , 

Total 

328 
31.78 

407 
99.43 

272 
96.86 

33 
2.28 

3 

Percentage 

0.02 

Stenography  is  offered  in  all  except  297,  or  28.77  per  cent  of  the 
schools;  278,  or  26.93  per  cent,  offer  one  unit's  work;  430,  or  41.66 
per  cent,  offer  two  units'  work;  25,  or  2.42  per  cent,  offer  three  units' 
work;  and  2  schools,  or  0.02  per  cent,  offer  four  units'  work.  Every 
large  school  except  23  (15  of  which  are  in  Ohio)  makes  some  pre^ 
tense  at  teaching  the  subject.  Among  the  small  schools,  132  omit 
it,  and  among  the  medium  schools,  142  do  not  include  it. 

Table  102. — Offeringn  in  stenography. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

state. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Foot 
units. 

ArlSODA r    .    r ,   .  ^  ,   .   .    ,  .  ^  ^  -  ,   ^  ^  ,  ^ 

0 

9 
28 
24 
31 
20 
20 
13 
21 

2 
23 

1 

13 
63 
12 
18 

0 

3 

8 
25 
25 
13 
15 
26 
25 
15 

6 
18 

2 
11 
50 

8 
25 

3 

3 
19 
73 
29 
28 
31 
62 
27 
16 
17 
16 

1 

6 
50 

4 
46 

2 

0 
0 

8 
1 
4 
1 
4 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

\ 

2 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

Ulinols 

1 

0 

Iowa 

0 

KansdA . . .  r . t      , 

0 

MlchisaTi  „ , ^ - 

0 

M1nr>Asotik  - . 

0 

Mlsfl'vui - 

0 

Montana ,,.,,.  ^ ,  - ,, , , , 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

New  Mezioo 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

• 

South  Dakota 

0 

Wisconsin 

1 

WvomlnK 

0 

..  y  wm»..o  •   .  ......................................... 

Total 

297 
28.77 

278 
26.93 

430 
41.66 

25 
2.42 

2 

Percentage 

0.0 
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In  commercial  law  the  figures  reveal  the  following  facts:  420 
schools,  or  40.69  per  cent,  do  not  teach  the  subject;  559  schools,  or 
54.16  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  and  53  schools,  or  5.13  per 
cent,  give  it  a  full  year's  work.  The  variation  in  practices  in  the 
several  States  is  not  marked.  The  subject  is  taught  in  all  the  laige 
schook  except  44. 

Table  103. — Offeringi  in  ccymmerdal  law. 


Schools  offering— 

State. 

Schools  offering— 

State 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

Ariflom  ........^......«.t. 

2 
21 
85 
43 
27 
29 
83 
23 
88 

7 

3 
15 
M 
35 
34 
36 
71 
41 
19 
16 

1 
0 
6 
1 

16 
2 
8 
3 
0 
3 

Nebraika 

32 

1 

15 
65 

a 

42 

I 

25 
3 
14 
83 
13 
46 
2 

0 

Colorado 

New  ICezioo 

0 

nitnois 

North  Dakota 

1 

Ohio 

7 

lOWE 

South  Dakota 

0 

TCAfflMIM.  ,T, 

Wisconsin 

4 

ifinhiffin . , 

1  Wyoming. .,..,,,  ^ 

2 

MimMMotA 

Total 

MistKMiri  .T.-T,T-T 

430 
40.60 

559 
54.16 

53 

IContiim  ......^T--t 

Psrcentage  •••••••....• 

5.13 

In  commercial  arithmetic  no  provision  for  the  work  is  made  in 
236  schools,  or  22.86  per  cent;  459,  or  44.47  per  cent,  offer  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  imit;  and  327,  or  32.65  per  cent,  include  a  full 
year's  course.  Here,  again,  the  variations  among  the  several  States 
are  not  conspicuouc.  There  are  but  28  of  the  large  schools  which  do 
not  offer  some  opportimitj  to  carry  forward  this  branch  of  study. 

Table  104. — Offerings  in  commercial  arithmetic. 


Stale. 


Arisooa... 
Colorado.. 
Illinois.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas. . . 
l£ichi«an. 
Missouri.. 
Minnesota 
Montana.. 


Schools  offering- 


None. 


One- 
half 
nnlt. 


One 
nnit. 


0 

6 
17 

6 
34 
22 
14 
29 
14 

0 


17  I 
45  I 

21 
67 
17 
34 
7 


8 
IS 
73 
11 
19 
24 
41 

6 
19 
18 


State. 


Nebraska , 

New  Mexico. . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage 


Schools  offering- 


None. 


One- 
half 
unit. 


24  , 

0  1 
13! 
43 
11 
12 

1 


236 
22.86 


22 
4 
16 
62 
10 
47 
2 


459 
44.47 


One 
nnit. 


11 
0 
1 

60 
3 

33 
2 


337 
32.65 


Table  105  shows  the  offerings  in  normal  training.  Some  of  this 
training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  courses  is  offered  by  410  high  schools, 
or  39.72  per  cent  of  all.  Something  less  than  five  units  is  offered  by 
359,  or  34.78  per  cent;  28,  or  2.71  per  cent,  offer  between  5  and  10  units; 
6,  or  0.58  per  cent,  offer  something  between  10  and  15  units;  and  17 
1 .64  per  cent,  offer  more  than  15  units.    The  States  in  which  this  type 
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of  work  is  somewhat  conspicuous  are  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  The  States  which  give  little 
recognition  to  the  subject  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  With  over  400  schools 
teaching  the  subject,  it  is  a  fair  query  to  raise  whether  the  association 
ought  not  to  include  the  subject  on  the  lists  of  units  recommended  for 
acceptance  by  colleges. 

Table  105. — Offerings  in  normal  training. 


Nnmbn-  of  schools  offcnnir— 

?taXe. 

None. 

One-half 
tollTe 
units. 

Six  to 
ten  units. 

Eleven  to 
fifteen 
units. 

Owrfif. 

teen 

anils. 

■ 

AiiMOg 

5 

37 

94 

77 

2S 

4 

99 

» 

M 

21 

8 

5 

4 

119 

16 

73 

8 

0 

9 
39 

2 
43 
62 
13 
45 
28 

4 

22 
52 

0 
11 

8 
19 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 

1 

Colorado 

Q 

Illinois 

n 

Indiana 

0 

Iowa 

0 

Kanniff 

0 

MioWKan 

e 

Mifi'iAS'ita , . . . , 

1 

Missouri 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

NewlCoxleo 

0 

Ohio 

13 

Booth  Dakota 

0 

Wfacfflwin ,   , 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

'J  ^"■"***i>  • "  ••••-•-•-••■  •.•••-•...•.-•■..••..••-•.•.• 

Total 

632 

60.27 

3fiO 

84.78 

28 
2.71 

6 
0.56 

17 

Percentage 

1  64 

Table  106  shows  the  ofiFerings  in  physical  education.  No  pretense 
whatever  of  proviiling  for  this  training  is  made  by  760  schools,  or 
73.64  per  cent;  189,  or  18.31  per  cent,  oflFer  the  work  to  the  extent  of 
one  unit;  59,  or  5.71  per  cent,  give  it  for  a  total  of  two  units;  8, 
or  0.77  per  cent,  ofiFer  three  units'  work,  and  16,  or  1.55  per  cent, 
offer  four  units'  work;  that  is,  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the 
accredited  schools  ignore  the  matter  of  systematic  physical  educa- 
tion, and  most  of  the  others  give  it  scant  attention  In  this  respect 
all  the  States  are  nearly  equally  guilty,  as  no  one  of  them  shows  bj 
the  reports  that  it  has  given  the  subject  much  serious  consideration. 
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ART 


MUSIC 


AGRICULTURE 


COOKING 


SEWING 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 


BOOK 
KEEPING 


TYPING 


STENOGRAPHY 


COMMERCIAL 
LAW 


COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC 


NORMAL 
TRAINING 


Chaat  XXVL— Shows  graphloally  the  facts  revealed  in  Tables  94-105,  namely,  the  extent  of  the  offer- 
ings of  vocational  subjects  in  the  programs  of  study,  in  units. 
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Table  106. — Offerings  in  phytical  eduattion. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

None. 

One 
flnft. 

Two 
imiU. 

Three 
units. 

Four 

Ariiona 

4 

S7 
80 
55 
55 
51 
86 
40 
88 
16 
24 
41 

3 

130 

18 

71 

3 

2 

8 

4S 

21 

14 

13 

16 

15 

6 

5 

6 

8 

1 

12 

4 

14 

a 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado 

T|Mno«!«       ,      . ,                                       .           . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

mohigan 

Mlmi^ota a ..... . 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mezleo 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

1 

Total 

760 
73.64 

180 
18.31 

50 
5.71 

8 
0.77 

1< 

Percentage 

1.S5 

Table  107,  which  follows,  shows  that,  except  for  Arizona,  Indiana, 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming,  the  number  of  academic  units  offered 
in  the  typical  accredited  school  is  about  22.  The  four  States  men- 
tioned offer  a  considerably  larger  number  of  units.  Likewise,  except 
for  Arizona  and  Minnesota,  which  have  a  relatively  large  number  of 
vocational  units,  and  except  for  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  South 
Dakota,  which  have  a  relatively  small  number  of  vocational  units, 
the  typical  high  school  offers  from  10  to  15  vocational  units.  Except, 
again,  Arizona,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming,  all  of  which  offer 
a  relatively  large  number  of  imits  ^academic  and  vocational),  the 
typical  high  school  provides  an  offering  of  about  30  to  37  units  of 
work. 

Table  107. — Average  nuvfiber  of  units  offered  in  the  schools  of  the  several  States. 


State. 

Aca- 
demic 

units. 

Voca- 
tional 

units. 

Aoademic 
and 
voca- 
tional 
units 
com- 
Mned. 

Stete. 

1 

Aca- 
demic 
uniU. 

Voca- 
tional 
units. 

A^cademic 

and 

voca- 

tlowl 
units 
oom- 

bined. 

Aricom.a ... , 

32 
24 
24 

20 
22 
20 
23 
22 
24 

17 
10 
15 
12 
12 
13 
12 
18 
13 

40 
34 
30 
41 
34 
83 
35 
40 

37 

1 

:  Montana 

23 
10 
20 
20 
23 
21 
18 
35 

14 

10 

8 

10 

0 

8 

15 

11 

3T 

Colorado 

Nelxaska 

20 

Illinois 

New  Mexico 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

37 

Indlan<^ 

30 

Iowa 

32 

South  Dakoto 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

20 

Michig^Ti .,..,, 

33 

Minnesota 

46 

Biissouri 

Range  of  academic  units,  18  to  85. 
Range  of  vocational  units,  8  to  18. 
Range  of  both  aoademic  and  vocational  units.  80  to  40. 
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Table  108. 

—  VocatioTuU  work  offered 

in  the  public  tchooli. 

Number 
Of  accred- 
ited 
sehools. 

• 

Number  of  schools  ofrering— 

state. 

Art. 

Music. 

AfllCUl- 
ture. 

Cooking.,  Sewing. 

Book- 
keeping. 

AritcoA 

6 
36 

135 
79 
76 
67 

112 
67 

'I 

30 

165 

24 

02 

5 

6 

12 

71 
17 
13 
55 

31 

22 

12 

4 

1 

17 
66 

8 
19 

3 

6 
25 
89 
74 
40 
46 
79 
47 
27 
16 
32 

8 
27 
87 
14 
32 

4 

2 
12 
51 
38 
70 
64 
48 
47 
33 
10 
53 

2 

14 

111 

16 

84 

0 

6^ 
31 
117 
73 
73 
65 

66l 
39 
24 
49 
4 

30, 

107' 

17 

n 

4  ! 
t 

6 
28 
116 
71 
65 
64 
82 
62 
36 
21 
86 

8 
30 
94 
17 
78 

4 

6 

Colorado 

90 

Tn«Fwi».     

117 

64 

Iowa 

66 

Kansas  

63 

Michinn 

102 

MlnnMota 

60 

If litifonFi . . , . 

34 

IffOfntana    , . .    , 

34 

Nebraska 

44 

Now  Kezioo 

4 

North  Dakota 

23 

Ohio 

117 

South  Dakota 

15 

WlSOODSlll 

80 

WyOTnln«    

5 

Total 

1,032 

443 

646 

605 

860  1 

813 

843 

Stenog- 
raphy. 

Number  of  schools  offering— 

Stote. 

wriSog. 

Commer- 
eial  arith- 
metic. 

CommeT' 
cia!  law. 

Manual 
training. 

Normal 
training. 

Physical 

eduea- 

tton. 

Arftona                 .    ,.  .  .  .t 

6 
27 
107 
55 
45 
47 
92 
55 
31 
23 
84 

3 

17 

102 

12 

74 

5 

6> 
28 
103 
51 
43 
51 
84 
53 

w; 

221 
82 
3 

^9  < 
92  1 

70  1 

5  t 

6 
30 
118 
73 
52 
45 
98 
53 
23 
25 
83 

4 

17 

122 

13 

80 

4 

4 
15 
100 
37 
49 
38 
79 
44 
19 
18 
25 

100 

13 

50 

4 

5 
28 
117 
67 
68 
65 
80 
65 
39 
20 
43 

^ 

91 

19 

66 

3 

1 

9 
41 

2 
53 
63 
13 
47 
28 

4 
52 

0 
22 
46 

8 
19 

2 

2 

Colorado 

9 

miaoia 

65 

Indiana  .     . 

24 

Iowa 

21 

Kan5#9    .......  .       .  ......  . 

16 

MlAhig^ 

26 

Minne^ta 

18 

Uisnuri 

14 

Mointanft 

9 

Nebraska 

16 

New  Mexioo 

1 

Nfflth  Dakota..    .. 

6 

Ohio 

26 

South  Dakota 

6 

Wisconsin 

21 

Wyoming 

2 

Total 

735 

7«; 

796 

613 

809 

409 

272 

Table  109. — Extent  of  offerings ^  in  percentages ^  of  all  the  vocational  or  nonacademie 

subjects. 


m 

Number  of  schools  offering— 

Sul^ects. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

Two 

units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Less 
than 
one. 

One 
to 

three. 

Mofe 
than 
three. 

Art 

58.13 
87.20 
41.46 
16.66 
21.23 
21.60 
18.31 
31.78 
28.77 
40.69 
22.86 
60.27 
73.64 

21.12 
41.18 

13.95 
18.12 

6.78 

Music 

3.48 

Agriculture 

15.79 

64."  ie' 
44.47 
*34.78 

23.83 
52.13 
48.54 
20.25 
41.81 
39.43 
26.93 
5.13 
32.66 

7.54 
25.58 
24.41 
34.69 
35.85 
96.35 
41.66 

4.06 
5.62 
^5.81 
8.43 
3.48 
2.22 
2.42 

7.26 

Cooking .... . 

Sewing^ . . 

Manual  training .... 

15.01 
.48 
.02 

Bookkeeping .  .^ 

Typewriling 

Stenography 

.02 

Commeroiar  law 

Commercial  arithmetic 

•••.•••• 

PhTsical  education 

18.31 

5.71 

.77 

1.55 

>  Over  2  units. 

>  34.78  per  cent  with  |  to  5  units;  2.71  per  cent  from  6  to  10;  and  2.22  per  cent  over  10  units. 
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DIYISION  E— MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMa 

The  tabulations  presented  in  this  division  of  the  study  were  made 
from  the  data  reported  on  the  individual  teacher  cards.  (See  sample 
card  on  pp.  12-13.)  This  portion  of  the  analyses  was  the  most  time 
consuming  and,  likewise,  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any  of  the  work 
undertaken.  The  total  number  of  teachers  giving  instruction  in  the 
North  Central  Association  schools  in  1916-17  was  20,090.  Many 
of  these,  however,  failed  to  fill  out  the  individual  report'  cards  at  all ; 
others  obviously  did  so  in  a  hurried  and,  therefore,  in  a  careless  and 
inaccurate  manner;  and  still  otheis  very  evidently  misunderstood 
the  import  of  the  questions  asked  and  either  gave  only  partial  answers, 
or  else  vague  or  misleading  replies. 

Nevertheless,  the  cards  of  approximately  17,000  teachers  were 
sufficiently  acceptable  to  constitute  the  basis  for  computations;  not 
every  item  on  each  card  was,  however,  filled  in  by  all  these  indi- 
viduals. In  consequence  the  totals  in  the  several  tables  are  not 
always  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  results  presented  are  accurate, 
in  so  far  as  the  individual  report  cards  themselves  can  be  accepted 
as  accurate. 

As  in  the  other  portions  of  this  part  of  the  study,  the  analyse? 
were  confined  to  the  reports  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

ADVANOED  DEGREES  HELD  BY  TEACHEB8. 

Table  110  shows  the  academic  training  of  the  public-school  teachers. 
The  cards  filled  out  by  16,934  persons  were  used  for  the  analyses.' 

In  the  1,032  public  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  association 
in  1917  are  to  be  found  71  individuals  holding  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  and  1,668  persons  possessing  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  or  master  of  science.  In  percentages,  the  figures  are  with  Ph.  D. 
degree,  0.41  per  cent;  with  M.  A.  or  M.  S.  degree,  9.85  per  cent. 
That  is,  10.26  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  collegiate  degrees  of  higher 
grade  than  that  of  bachelor. 

As  would  doubtless  be  expected,  Illinois  with  its  46  large  schools 
leads  all  the  States  in  the  number  of  teachers  with  advanced  college 
degrees,  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Michigan  following  in 
order.  On  a  percentage  basis,  however,  the  ranking  is  decidedly 
different.  Here  Wyoming  with  only  11  teachers  reporting  shows 
18.1  per  cent  with  higher  degrees,  and  New  Mexico,  with  36  teachers 
reporting,  shows  16.4  per  cent  with  higher  degrees.  Then  follow 
Missouri,  Colorado,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  in  order.  Considered  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  57  men  and  14  women  hold  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  S74 
men  and  794  women  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  M.  S. 

>  In  this  division  of  the  study  no  attempt  isinade  to  segregate  new  teachera  from  those  not  new,  or  acadcmk 
t  >arhers  from  the  vocational  teachers.  The  Aguies  ought  not,  therefore,  to  he  oomptred  wtth  those  pre- 
s  mted  in  other  parts  of  the  study  in  which  segregation  is  followed. 
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The  number  of  teachers  with  the  bachelor's  degree  is  11,687,  or 
69.01  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting.  Or,  stated  conversely, 
30.80  per  cent  of  those  reporting  do  not  hold  a  bachelor's  degree. 
This  percentage  is  slightly  different  from  the  figures  given  in  Divi- 
sion A  of  this  study,  and  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
teachers  reporting.  There  is  no  great  inconsistency  in  the  two  sets  of 
findings. 

The  conditions  in  the  several  States  are  likewise  not  notably  at 
variance.  The  percentages  of  teachers  with  collegiate  degrees  range 
from  60.6  per  cent  in  Wisconsin  to  79.2  per  cent  in  South  Dakota. 

The  figures  in  all  the  tables  here  presented  Include  the  data  respect- 
ing old  teachers  as  well  as  new,  and  vocational  teachers  as  well  as 
teachers  of  strictly  academic  work.  Moreover,  the  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  association  never  has  established  the  ideal 
of  college  graduation  as  a  standard  requirement  either  for  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects  or  for  academic  teachers  who  were  already 
employed  in  the  given  school  system  when  the  school  was  first  ac- 
credited. 

Table  110. — Academic  training  of  teachers. 


Stote. 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers re- 
porting. 

■ 

Number 

with 

Ph.D. 

degree. 

Number 

withM.A. 

or  M.S. 

degree. 

Percent 

with 

higher 

degree. 

Number 

with 

bachelors' 

degree. 

Percent 

with 

college 

degree. 

Arisonai i • 

Colorado 

599 
3,033 
1,527 
lp244 
1.022 
1,818 
1,088 
1.138 

343 

549 
3d 

307 
2.544 

275 

1,400 

U 

1 
24 
6 
1 
1 
4 
2 
12 
0 
2 
2 
1 

15 
0 
0 
0 

79 
337 
161 

77 

90 
129 

97 
145 

44 

til 

4 

21 
302  , 
25  t 
94 
2 

13.3 

11.9 

10.9 

6.2 

8.0 

7.3 

9.0 

13.8 

12.8 

11.4 

16.4 

7.1 

12.5 

9.1 

6.7 

18.1 

436 

1.050 

1.002 

934 

744 

1.167 

758 

756 

245 

485 

25 

228 

1.882 

218 

849 

8 

72.8 

IlUnois 

64.9 

65.6 

Iowa 

75.1 

Kapsan . ....  x 

73.7 

Michigan 

«^.2 

MinTT^*ota. ....    ^ 

69.6 

Missouri 

66.4 

Moptans 

71.4 

Nebnijflfa 

88.3 

New  Mexioo 

66.4 

North  Dakota 

74.2 

Ohio .". 

73.9 

South  Dakota ' 

79.2 

Wifloonsiir. , 

Wyoming 

60.6 
72.7 

Total 

16,934 

71 
0.41 

1.668 
9.8 

11,687 
60.01 

PfToontagv 

10.26 

60.01 

1 

» No  reports. 


EXTENT  OP  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Tahle  111  shows  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Here  again 
the  number  reporting  is  16,934,  and  includes  both  academic  and  voca- 
tional teachers.  Of  this  number,  4,323,  or  25.52  per  cent,  received 
their  professional  training  in  both  normal  schools  and  in  depart- 
ments or  schools  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities;  4,529,  or 
26.74  per  cent,  have  no  credit  hours  whatever  in  education  and  may 
fairly  be  assumed  to  be  entirely  without  systematic  institutional 
training  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching;  1,905,  or  11.24  per  cent, 
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have  had  some  professional  training  but  leas  than  the  amount  stand- 
ardized as  11  semester  hours;  while  10,500,  or  62  per  cent,  have 
1 1  or  more  hours'  credit  in  education.  That  is,  73.24  per  cent  of  all 
the  teachers  reporting,  academic  and  vocational,  have  had  profes- 
sional training  of  some  kind  and  to  some  extent. 

Ta BLE  111 . — ProfuHonal  training  of  ieachen. 


State. 

Number 

of 

tearihers 

reporting. 

Ncunber 
trained 

in  both 

normal 

sdiooland 

ooUege. 

Number 

without 

credit  in 

education. 

Number 

with  aome 

credit  in  ed- 

aoatlonbot 

lees  than 

11  hours. 

Number 

with  11  or 

more  hours 

credit  in 
edncatioo. 

Al1>0Dft   *  -   - r  .  .   .  . 

» 

1  • 
1                   1 

Colorado 

MO 

3,08S 
1,627 
1,244 
1,022 
1,818 
1,068 
1.138 

S48 

540 
36 

307 
2.M4 

375 

1,400 

11 

144 

800 
573 
282 
244 
505 
173 
316 

98 
140 

14 

85 
475 

67 

301 

2 

121 
876 
303 
338 
166 
634 
200 
382 

72 

78 
6 

37 
016 

40 

270 

1 

96 
571 
167 
108 

70 
162 
131  1 
122  ! 

S 

0  = 

35 

340 

21 

132 

1 

380 

1.586 

Indtena 

967 

Iowa 

803 

786 

M^chlsftn  -  

1.123 

Kli^n^wr^  

6SB 

Mlsaouri 

6M 

238 

Nf'hrMlrR 

442 

N©w  Biezioo 

30 

North  Dakota 

245 

Ohio 

1,388 

South  Dakota 

214 

wisoonsln  •.•..••••• .••...«.«•.•...... 

908 

Wyomifur  - .  -  - , 

9 

Total 

16,034 

4.323 
2562 

4,529 
26.74 

1.006 
11.24 

1 

lO.SOO 

Peroentago 

62.00 

^  No  reports. 
COBBESPONDENGE  OF  PBEPARATION  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

Table  112  shows  the  extent  to  which  there  is  correspondence  be- 
tween the  subjects  which  teachers  prepared  themselves  especially  to 
teach  and  the  subjects  which  they  are  actually  teaching.  Of  the 
16,934  persons  whose  cards  were  analyzed,  13,499,  or  79.71  per  cent, 
were  teaching  their  academic  specialties;  1,911,  or  11.28  per  cent, 
were  not  teaching  solely  (if  at  all)  their  academic  specialties;  and  the 
others,  1,524  persons,  did  not  reply  to  the  question.  It  is  a  common- 
place statement  to  say  that  teachers  can  not  teach  what  they  them- 
selves do  not  know,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  do  not 
know,  in  the  manner  which  the  ideal  demands  that  they  should  know, 
unless  they  have  inade  the  subject  they  teach  a  part  of  their  spe- 
cialized work  in  college  or  normal  school.  When,  therefore,  only 
approximately  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  are  teaching  the  subjects 
which  they  prepared  themselves  to  teach,  or,  put  otherwise,  when 
approximately  one-tenth  or  more  are  teaching  subjects  which  they 
positively  did  not  prepare  themselves  to  teach,  a  large  source  of 
weakness,  ineffectiveness,  and  possibly  personal  hardship  is  intro- 
duced into  the  school  system.     It  is  a  fair  question  to  raise  whether 
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the  association  ought  not  to  make  correspondence  of  the  teachers' 
training  and  of  the  work  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  do  a  positive 
standard  for  future  enforcement. 

Table  112. — Correspondence  of  mbjecU  of  academic  ipeeialtzatums  and  of  clastroom 

Uaddng. 


Onotado. 
IHiiiois.. 
Indlaiia. 
iQfwa 


lOehigan 

lOaBouri 

Mbmesota 

Montona 

Nebraska. 

New  If  ezioo. . . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahomiai . . . , 
Sooth  Dakota. 

WiacoMta 

Wyomlxig . . . . , 


State. 


Total 

Peroentage. 


Number  of 

teachers 

reporting. 


699 
8,033 
1,687 
1,M4 
1088 
1,818 
1)138 

i|oe8 

848 

649 

88 

807 

8,644 


876 

1,400 

11 


16,934 


Nnmber 
teaohing 
academic 
specialty. 


Nnmbtf 

notteafdi- 

Ingacadem- 

icspedalty 

(entirely). 


8,460 

i,aa 

974 


1,886 
908 
946 


414 

81 

981 

1,868 


884 

1,114 
10 


13,499 
79.71 


849 

168 

199 

98 

186 

108 

88 

87 

61 

8 

48 


87 

144 

0 


1,911 
11.88 


1  No  report. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  TEACHING   INTERESTS. 

Table  113  shows  the  number  of  departmentally  dilfferent  subjects 
taught  by  teachers  each  day.  Only  16,481  persons  made  reports  on 
this  specific  item.  Hence  the  percentages  given  are  based  on  that 
number.  Of  all  the  teachers  reporting,  78.80  per  cent  were  teaching 
only  a  single  departmental  subject  or  branch;  17.36  per  cent  were 
teaching  two  distinct  subjects;  3.26  per  cent  were  teaching  three 
distinct  subjects;  0.43  per  cent  were  teaching  four  distinct  subjects; 
and  but  the  merest  fraction  of  1  per  cent  were  teaching  more  than 
four  subjects.  These  figures  surely  show  that  teachers  in  the  North 
Central  Association  schools  are  not  required  or  allowed  to  disperse 
their  efforts  over  many  diverse  fields.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  sufficient  dispersion  or  variety  of  work.  Concen- 
tration no  doubt  tends  to  mastery  of  content  and  method,  but  it  may 
likewise  tend  toward  an  abridgment  of  the  power  of  making  effective 
intercorrelations. 
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Tablb  113. — Number  of  departmtnlaUy  different  whjecU  taught  by  teachers  daily. 


State. 


Cm  de- 
partment 
sut^ect. 


T 


Arlionai 

Colorado 

nUnoifl 

TifrtJAnR 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

^liiasoaji 

^Jftnnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

New  Mexico... 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Booth  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Penentage". 


448 

3,218 

1,001 

1,4« 

i;084 

818 


373 

10 

146 

1,721 

158 

1,863 

8 


13.008 
78.80 


Two  de- 
partment 
snl^eota. 


184 
840 
346 


.4 

381 

3 

176 

04 

180 

15 

08 

M3 

66 

3 

1 


1^.36 


Three  de- 
partment 
sul^eets. 


17 
134 


0 
40 

0 
84 
18 
78 

3 

18 

116 

U 

0 

0 


538 
3.36 


Four  de- 
partment 
int^ects. 


I 


0 
13 
3 
2 
0 
8 
0 
6 
1 

20 
0 
3 
21 
3 
0 
0 


Firew 
Bion  de- 
partment 
anhjecti. 


73 

a43 


0 
0 

0 
0 


6 
0.0Q3 


*  No  report. 

s  The  per  osnt  was  figured  on  the  number  reporting,  16»4S1. 


PART  m-— NONPUBUC  SCHOOLS.' 

In  the  study  of  the  nonpublic  schools  the  threefold  classification 
used  in  the  public  schools  is  not  maintained^  but  the  schools  are 
divided  into  four  types  according  to  the  general  character  of  the 
schools.  These  foiu*  types  are:  Private  high  schools,  military  high 
schools,  preparatory  high  schools,  and  parochial  high  schools.  High 
schools  attached  to  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  classed  as 
preparatory  schools. 

Table  114  shows  that  there  are  87  nonpublic  schools  accredited  by 
the  association.  Of  these,  27  are  private  schools,  6  are  military,  47 
are  preparatory,  and  5  are  parochial.  That  is,  the  number  of  ac- 
credited nonpublic  schools  is  only  one-twelfth  the  number  of  the 
accredited  pubUc  schools.  Chart  XXXVII  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  nonpublic  schools  by  types. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  accredited  nonpublic  schools  are  located  in 
Illinois,  and,  with  one  exception,  these  are  either  preparatory  or 
private;  Missouri  and  Ohio  have,  respectively,  11  and  10  accredited 
nonpubUc  schools ;  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  "Wisconsin  havef  our  schools 
each;  while  foiu*  States,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  and  Wyom- 
ing, have  no  such  schools  accredited.  Chart  XXXVIII  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  nonpubUc  schools  by  States. 

Table  114. — Number  and  types  of  nonpublic  schools. 


states. 

Private. 

MiHtary. 

Prepara- 
tory- 

Paro- 
chial. 

Total. 

Arfr.nnii..r 

0 
1 

11 
1 
0 
0 
8 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
15 
1 
2 
5 
3 
0 
7 
0 
2 
5 
0 
5 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 

Colorado 

1 

Illinois 

27 

4 

Iowa 

2 

Kanffas 

A 

Mlchiean 

7 

K  innesnta , ,.,.... . 

2 

Missouri 

11 

Montana , . , 

0 

North  Dakota 

2 

N'»*>ra!ika.     .  

7 

New  lleidoo 

0 

Ohio 

10 

South  Dakota 

1 

Wisconsin ......... 

7 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 

29 

6 

47 

5 

87 

1  The  tables  and  charts  of  Part  III  are  cfalelSy  the  work  of  William  J.  Baumgartner. 
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Table  115  sho'ws  that  the  nonpublic  schools  enroll  12,355  pupils,  of 
whom  60.25  per  cent,  or  7,472,  are  boys  and  39.75  per  cent,  or  4,889, 
are  girls.  In  the  preparatory  schools  the  boys  exceed  the  giris,  and 
in  parochial  and  private  schools  the  girls  exceed  the  boys.  The  srer- 
age  military  school  enrolls  221  pupils;  the  average  preparatory  school 
enrolls  96  girls  and  46  hoys,  or  143  pupils;  the  average  private  school 
enrolls  53  boys  and  S5  girls,  or  138  pupils;  and  the  average  parochial 
school  enrolls  14  boys  and  48  girls,  or  62  pupils.  If  the  standards  for 
making  the  threefold  division  of  the  public  schoob  were  applied  to 


the  nonpubhc  schools,  the  private,  preparatory,  and  parochial  schools 
would  fall  into  the  class  of  the  small  high  schools,  and  the  military 
schools  into  the  class  of  the  medium-sized  schools.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  the  nonpubUc  schools  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  freshman  or  first-year  class  in  the  public  schools.  The 
fact  that  the  military  schools  enroll  only  boys  would  increase  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  for  boys,  but  exclusive  of  these  schoob 
the  enrollment  for  boys  still  exceeds  the  enrollment  for  girls  by  13.'2 
per  cent,  the  percentages  being,  for  boys  56.6  per  cent,  for  girls  43.4 
per  cent. 
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Tablb  116. — Total  enrollment  y  by  States ^  for  each  type  of  nonpublic  school. 


states. 

Private. 

MUtary. 

Prepara- 
t««y. 

Paro- 
fjhial. 

Total. 

ColocBdo 

088 

1,070 

12 

0 

•     0 

1,017 

280 

280 

Si 
59 

453 

0 

288 

0 

219 

082 

0 

0 

0 

0 

158 

0 

0 

0 

0 

810 

0 
2,440 
288 
240 
582 
748 

0 
858 
203 
027 
940 

0 
847 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

50 

0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

08 

80 

088 

T1i|nAl« 

8.720 

872 

Iowa 

240 

Kaosast 

017 

Ul«»ffiran 

1,810 
280 

MlnnAMM^.... 

MVfRfliirf ....        

791 

North  Dakota 

203 

Nebraska 

759 

OWo. 

1,893 
08 

South  Dakota 

Wisomsdn .  . 

1,006 

Total.. 

4,012 
138 

1,838 
221 

0,708 
143 

812 
02 

12.356 

Average  per  school 

142 

Sooth  Dakota 

Chabt  XXXVin.— Distribution  of  nonpabllc  schools,  by  States. 


Tablb  116. — Enrollment  in  the  different  types  of  nonpublic  schoohj  by  classes. 


Private 

Military 

Preparatory* 
Parochial. . . , 


ToUl 

Average 

Percentage. 


Types  of  school. 


Fourth 
year. 


710 

280 

461 

79 


2,530 

29 

33.4 


Thlitl 
year. 


874 

340 

1,554 

87 


2,861 
38 

25.2 


Second 
year. 


838 

206 

1,030 

80 


2,818 

32 

24.7 


First 
year. 


840 

315 

1,904 

00 


t8,131 
80 

27.7 


1  Special  and  irregular  students  are  not  included. 
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Table  116  shows  Uie  distribution  of  pupils  among  Uie  four  years 
or  classes  of  nonpublic  high  schools.  Expressed  in  percentages,  tliej 
are:  22.4  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  the  nonpublic  school  pupib 
are  in  the  fourth  year,  25.2  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  24.7  per  cent 
in  the  second  year,  and  27.7  per  cent  in  the  first  year.  Compared 
with  the  public-school  enrollment,  the  distribution  is  less  marked. 
The  difference  in  the  percentages  of  enrollment  of  the  first  and 
fourth  years  of  the  nonpublic  schools  is  but  5.3,  while  for  the  public 
school  there  is  a  loss  of  22.9  per  cent  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year. 

In  the  year  1916  the  nonpublic  schools  graduated  2,535  pupils. 
Of  these,  59.9  per  cent  were  boys  and  40.1  per  cent  were  girls.  These 
percentages  are  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  percentages  for  the 
public  schools,  where  the  figures  are:  Boys  graduating,  41.9  per 
cent;  girls  graduating,  58.1  per  cent.  Moreover,  of  those  thus  gradu- 
ating, 1,460,  or  57.6  per  cent,  entered  institutions  of  higher  learning  the 
succeeding  autimm,  whereas  among  the  graduates  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  same  year  only  38.1  per  cent  continued  their  system- 
atic school  work  immediately.  In  the  nonpublic  schools  the 
number  of  pupils  graduating  in  1916  was  20.4  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enrollment,  while  in  the  public  schools  the  number  of  pupils  graduating 
this  same  year  was  but  13.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Table  117.— .Viiw5<t  o/^aduat^  in  1916  and  numhir  of  these  graduates  attending  insti- 
tutions o/higfier  learning  in  the /all  of  1916, 


Typos  of  school. 


I     Boys 
;  graduat- 


ing. 


Xumber 
entering 
collf^. 


Private 

MlliUry 

Preparatory. 
Parochial . . . 


Total 

.\verage.... 
Peroenta^. 


1 

308 

471 

MO 

<           196 

0 

198 

944 

489 

1,433 

1             " 

53 

65 

1,528 

1,013 

2,535 

17 

12 

29 

59.9 

40.1 

431 
M 

900 
31 


1,4« 

17 

o7.< 


TEACHERS. 

Table  118  reveals  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the 
87  nonpublic  schools  is  1,175,  or  an  average  of  13.5  teachers  pa- 
school.  The  typical  public  school  employs  17.6  teachers.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  the  nonpublic  schools  are  employed 
in  the  preparatory  schools;  one- third  are  in  the  private  schools, 
while  the  military  and  parocbial  schools  employ  but  12.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number.  As  to  sex,  the  men  exceed  the  women,  but  if 
the  teachers  of  the  military  schools  are  excluded,  then  the  per- 
centages are  50  per  cent  for  men  and  50  per  cent  for  women.  Wheth^ 
the  teachers  of  the  military  schools  are  excluded  or  not,  the  fact 
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remains  that  the  nonpublic  schools  employ  a  larger  percentage  of 
men  than  do  the  public  schools,  the  figures  being:  Public  schools, 
men,  38.25  per  cent;  nonpublic  schools  (including  military  schools), 
men,  54.3  per  cent;   excluding  military  schools,  50  per  cent. 


NonpuhUo 


riibUc 


Fvoohlal 


Private 


HfflUry 


Prapantory 


Chart  XXXIX.— Average  number  or  graduates  per  school  in  191fi  and  average  number  per  school  inw 
mediately  extterlng  eoOege.  Entire  areas— the  number  gradostlng;  dark  portions  Indicate  the  numbeis 
going  to  college. 

Table  118. — Number  of  teachers  tmplof/ed  in  the  varioua  types  of  nonpublic  schools^ 

with  averages  for  each  type  of  school. 


Men. 

11 

209 

74 

4 

36 

52 

4 

39 

44 
20 
91 
2 
52 

Women. 

Total. 

Average 

per 
school. 

In  private 
scnools. 

Teachers. 

state. 

InmiU- 

tnry 
schoDls. 

In  pre- 
paratory 
schools. 

Inparo 
chial 

Colando 

14 
180 
12 
15 
30 
33 
23 
77 
35 
10 
47 
10 
51 

537 

25 

389 
86 
19 
66 
85 
27 

116 
79 
80 

138 
12 

103 

25 
14 
19 
9 
11 
12 
13 
10 
11 
15 
14 
12 
15 

25 

156 

12 

0 

0 
34 
37 
31 
13 

0 
64 

0 
30 

0 

n 

53 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 

0 
222 
21 
19 
61 
46 

0 
70 
61 
30 
74 

0 
36 

0 

Tiiim?l« 

0 

0 

Iowa 

0 

Kanstt?   4 

5 

Michigan 

5 

NtnnA«f4ft 

0 

Missouri 

0 

Nebraska 

5 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

0 
0 

Sooth  DskoU 

Winonsin    ,  .,.  . ,  . 

12 
16 

Total 

Avenge   per 
school 

1,175 

U.5 

802 

18.4 
33.8 

100 

16.6 
8.5 

640 

13.6 
54.5 

43 
8.6 

Peroentage 

54.3 

45.7 

3.7 
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ACADEMIC    AND   VOCATIONAIi  TEACHERS. 

Table  119  shows  that  the  typical  priyate  school  employs  9.3  aca* 
demic  teachers  and  4.2  vocational  teachers;  the  typical  military 
school  employs  13.1  academic  teachers  and  3.5  vocational  teachers; 
the  typicfli  preparatory  school  enploys  10.5  academic  teachers  and 
3.2  vocational  teachers;  and  the  typical  parochial  school  employs 
5.8  academic  teachers  and  2.8  vocational  teachers.  The  typical  non- 
public school,  therefore,  employs  10  academic  teachers  and  3.5  voca- 


Nonpubllo 


Chast  XL.— Avera^  number  of  teachers  per  aofaool.    Dark  portions   Indicate   academic  teachrrs: 

ontUoed  portions  indicate  vocational  teachers. 


NonpubUo 
Fublio 


10  tS  20 

I  I  I 


Cbart  XLI.— Average  nnmber  of  teaoherB^  by  sexes,  in  the  nonpnblio  and  public  schooU.    Dait 

portions  indicate  men;   outlined  portions  indicate  women. 


Nonpublic 
Public 

Chart  XLTI.— Percentages  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  nonpublic  and  pablic  achoob.    Dark 

portions  indicate  men;  outlined  portians  indicate  women. 

tional  teachers.     The  typical  public  school  employs   12  academic 
teachers  and  5.6  vocational  teachers. 

By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  enrollment  figures  of  the 
several  types  of  schools,  the  further  fact  is  brought  out  that  in  the 
public  schools  there  is,  on  the  average,  one  teacher  to  every  20.8 
pupils,  whereas  in  the  nonpublic  schools  there  is  one  teacher  for  every 
group  of  10.5  pupils.  Within  the  group  of  nonpublic  schools  them- 
selves the  military  and  parochial  schools  show  interesting  departures 
from  the  nonpublic  school's  norm,  since  the  typical  military  school 
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employs  one  teacher  for  every  13  pupils  and  the  typical  pai 
school  one  teacher  for  every  7  pupils. 

Table  119. — Number  of  academic  and  vocational  teachers  in  various  types  of  nc 

achoola. 


Private. 

MiUtary. 

Preparatory. 

Parochial. 

Totol. 

state. 

Aea- 
demlD. 

Voca- 
tionaL 

Aca. 
demto. 

Voca- 
tional. 

Aca- 
demio. 

Voca- 
Uonal. 

Aca. 
demlo. 

Voofr- 

Uonal. 

Aea- 
demic. 

Voc» 
tlonal 

Cohndo             .... 

18 

105 

7 

0 

0 

19 

21 

35 

0 

8 

47 

0 

20 

7 

51 
5 
0 
0 

15 
6 
6 
0 
5 

17 
0 

10 

0 

10 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 
1 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
164 
19 
15 
49 
40 

0 
50 
18 
55 
57 

0 
25 

0 
58 

2 

4 
12 

6 

0 
20 
12 

6 
17 

0 
11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
7 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
5 
6 

18 

279 

64 

15 

54 

62 

21 

89 

18 

67 

104 

7 

74 

7 

nifnoiif 

110 

Indiana 

22 

Iowa 

4 

12 

Michigan 

28 

MtTm^wota 

6 

Missouri 

27 

North  Dakota... 

12 

Nebraska 

12 

Ohio 

34 

South  Dakota 

5 

29 

Total 

270 
9.3 

122 
4.2 

79 
13.1 

21 
8.5 

492 

ia5 

148 
3.2 

29 

5.8 

14 

2.8 

872 
10.0 

303 

Average    per 
school 

3.5 

Percentages:  Vocational  teachers,  25.8  per  cent;  academic  teachers,  74.2  pei 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  nonpublic  schools,  87 
74.2  per  cent,  are  academic  teachers,  and  303,  or  25.8  per  cent 


eO       30        40 


IM 


Nonpublic 
Public 


Chakt  XL.in.~Peroentage8  of  academic  and  Tocatiooal  teachers  in  the  nonpublic  and  public 
Dark  portions  indicate  academic  teachers;  outlined  portions  indicate  vocational  teachers. 

Tocational,  while  for  the  public  schools  the  percentages  are  67.^ 
cent  for  academic  teachers  and  32.64  per  cent  for  vocational, 
highest  percentage  of  vocational  teachers  is  found  in  the  par 
schools,  and  the  largest  percentage  of  academic  teachers  are  i 
military  schools.  The  percentage  of  academic  teachers  for  tt 
^ate,  military,  preparatory,  and  parochial  schools  are,  respect 
W.8, 79.1 ,  76.8,  and  65.1  per  cent.  In  every  case  except  the  par 
schools,  they  exceed  the  percentage  of  academic  teachers  fc 
public  schools. 

NEW  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  of  the  nonpublic  schools,  2 
24.7  per  cent,  were  new  to  the  system  in  1916.  Of  these,  203, 
per  cent,  were  academic  teachers,  and  87,  or  30  per  cent,  were 
tional  teachers.     These  percentages  are  slightly  below  those  i 
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public  schools.  Speaking  in  tenns  of  the  average  number  of  new 
teachers  per  school,  the  nonpublic  schools  have  3.3  new  teadiers  per 
school;  the  public,  4.5  new  teachers  per  school.  It  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  the  tables  of  new  teachers  for  the  nonpubhc  and  pub- 
lic schools  that  the  shifting  of  teachers  each  year  is  practically  \h% 
same,  but  that  the  shift  is  greater  among  the  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  in  the  nonpublic  schools. 

The  number  of  new  academic  teachers  without  college  degrees  is 
very  small,  being  but  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  new  ac^ 
demic  teachers  and  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  corps  of  academic 
teachers.  These  percentages  differ  but  slightly  from  those  for  the 
public  schools.  The  per  cent  of  academic  teachers  without  any  pre- 
vious teaching  is  greater  for  the  public  schools,  than  for  the  non- 


9. 


Nonpublic 
I'ubUo 

Chabt  XLIV.— Average  number  of  new  teachers  per  school.    Dark  portions  indicate  men:  oatUned  p^ 

tioos  indicate  women. 
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Chart  XLV.— Percentage  of  annual  shiftings  of  teachers.    Dark  porUons  indicate  peroentas«  ^^  n^ 

teachen;  outlined  portions  indicate  percentage  of  not  new  teachers. 

public  schools,  a  fact  which  woiild  indicate  that  the  public  schools 
are  recruiting  more  new  teachers  than  the  nonpublic  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nonpublic  schools  are  employing  more  new  teachers 
without  1 1  hours  of  professional  study  than  are  the  public  schools, 
21.6  per  cent  of  the  new  academic  teachers  not  having  had  11  hours 
of  professional  study,  while  for  the  public  schools  the  percentage  is 
but  12.3  per  cent. 

More  than  half  (52.4  per  cent)  of  the  vocational  teachers  of  the 
nonpublic  schools  are  college  graduates,  while  only  40.1  per  cent  of 
the  vocational  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  college  graduates. 
The  subjects  they  teach,  named  in  order  of  instances,  are  industrial 
subjects,  art,  science,  physical  education,  and  conmiercial  subjects. 
For  the  public  schools  the  industrial  and  commercial  subjects  lead. 
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Table  120. —  Training  and  experience  of  academic  teachere. 


state. 

Without  ooUege 

d€gr06* 

Without  11  hours 

of  profesBional 

study. 

Witl 
teaiol 

New. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

ezp 
ieiu 

Colondo 

0 
3 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 
14 
4 
0 
3 
7 
7 
0 
0 
3 
2 
3 

11 
11 

5 
PS 
11 

0 
11 

5 
33 
21 
11 

5 

•    6 

22 

IlifiMis 

Indians 

lom 

l^SnjM 

Miciuttn 

Missouri 

v^hr^W. 

yarth  Dakoto 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Total 

11 
&3 

43 

44 

21.6 

211 

Percentage 

lO 


to 


JO 


Nonpublic 


Public 


•o 


fO 


60 


•o 


too 
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C^AiT  XLVL— Academic  training  of  teachers.    Dark  portions  indicate  percentage  holding  bachel 
degrees;  dotted  portion,  master's  degrees;  outlined  portions,  doctor's  degrees. 


Nonpublic 


Public 


C^AXT  XLVn.— Profeariooal  training  of  teachers.    Dark  portions  indicate  percentage  having  11  houn 
more;  dotted  portions,  less  than  11  hours;  outlined  portions,  none. 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  nonpublic  schools  have  4 
per  cent  of  their  academic  teachers  who  teach  more  than  the  numb 
of  periods  per  week  approved  by  the  North  Central  Associatio 
oeverthelessy  in  this  respect,  the  violations  of  standards  by  the  no 
public  schools  are  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  public  schools,  whi< 
We  9.25  per  cent  of  their  academic  teachers  teaching  more  than  l 
periods  per  week. 

The  nonpublic  schools  likewise  have  a  total  of  103  classes,  whi< 
^  oversize.  Of  these,  77  are  found  in  the  preparatory  schools,  ! 
in  the  private  schools,  1  in  the  military  schools,  and  none  in  t] 
parochial  schools. 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  nonpublic  school  teachers  have  had  more 
than  6  years'  experience,  and  over  25  per  cent  have  had  over  15 
years'  experience.  The  private  schools  lead  in  the  percentage  of 
most  experienced  teachers,  having  67.1  per  cent  of  them  with  over  6 
years'  experience,  and  nearly  half  of  them  with  more  than  15  years' 
experience.  The  percentages  of  teachers  with  no  experience,  and 
with  1  to  3  years'  experience,  differ  but  slightly  from  those  for  the 
public  schools.  Chart  XLVIII  shows  the  percentages  of  experienced 
teachers  in  the  various  nonpublic  schools. 


Nonpablio 
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Chart  XLVni.— Experience  of  teachers.  Dark  portians  indicate  percentage  with  6  jears  bat  Ims  Uao 
15  years;  checkered  porticos,  15  or  mora  years;  shaded  portioos,  from  3  to  6  years;  dotted  partioo^ 
less  than  8  years;  outlined  portions,  none. 

Tablb  121. — Summary  of  facU  respecting  the  teaMng  experience  of  i^^ 


Classes  of  schools. 


Pnvate  schools 

Military  schools 

Preparatory  schools. . 

Parochial  sichools 

A  U  nonpublic  schools 
All  public  schools... . 


Per  omt 
without 
previous 


4.8 
7.2 
4.7 
11.0 
5.3 
4.9 


Percent 
with  less 

than 

8  years* 

experience. 


11.0 
ie.6 
18.9 
13.9 
13.5 
15.4 


Percent 

with  Shut 

kssthan 

6  years' 

experience. 


16.2 
19.6 

ao.1 

20.9 

ia.8 

23.3 


Percent 

with  6  bat 

less  than 

15  years' 

experience. 


36.5 
2&.8 
3&3 
39.5 
36.8 
36.6 


Percmt 
withiaare 

thsn 
ISyeais* 


3a6 

22.9 
13.9 
35l5 


SALARIES. 


The  nonpublic  schools  have  the' largest  per  cent  of  high-salaried 
teachers,  but  as  Table  121  shows  that  they  have  had  on  an  average 
more  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  this  fact  is  not  surprising, 
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since  increase  in  salary  and  number  of  years'  experience  in  teaching 
usually  correlate  highly.  More  than  half  of  the  nonpublic-school 
teachers  are  receiving  more  than  $1,200,  and  about  one- third  of  these 
receive  over  $1,800.  Among  the  vocational  teachers  of  the  non- 
public schools  the  salaries  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  academic 
teachers.  A  larger  per  cent  of  vocational  teachers  are  receiving 
salaries  under  $675  than  is  true  of  the  academic  teachers;  while  a 
smaller  per  cent  are  receiving  $1,800  salaries.  This  is  also  true  for 
the  pubUc  schools. 


20      90       40 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Chaxt  XLEIC.— Salaries  of  academic  teacbera  (In  percentages).  Dark  portions  Indicate  salary  of  $1,200  to 
11,799;  cbeckered  portions  Indicate  salary  of  1900  to  $1,199:  shaded  portions  indicate  salary  of  1675  to 
f999;  dotted  portions  Indicate  salary  over  $1,800;  outlined  portions  indicate  salary  nnder  $675. 


lO       2030405060708000100 


Nonpublic 
Public 


7ii--\zivxX-'>W//i?mei 


ill:uiiii»imiKi«»y;immmfSi 


CHART  L.— Salaries  of  vocational  teachers  (in  percentages).    Divisions  as  in  Chart  XLTX. 
T4BLE  122. — Summary  of  facts  respecting  the  salaries  of  academic  and  vocational  teachers. 


Classes  of  teachers. 


ACADEMIC. 

Fdvate 

Military 

Preparatory 

FarocUai 

All  nonpublic  combined 

Public  schools 

VOCATIONAL. 

Siitarv.!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Preparatory 

ParocUal 

All  ncopublio  combined 

Publlo  schools 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

with  salary 

with  salary 

with  salary 

with  salary 

less  than 

1675  to 

$800  to 

$1,200  to 

$675. 

$899. 

$1,199. 

$1,799. 

4.1 

16.7 

83.8 

82.4 

.0 

1.3 

38.0 

68.8 

7.3 

18.6 

38.8 

43.0 

9.5 

47.6 

S8.1 

4.7 

5.8 

16.7 

37.3 

89.2 

4.4 

37.  a 

89.8 

22.7 

17.6 

11.4 

27.1 

87.7 

6.6 

11.8 

11.8 

39.4 

21.9 

18.3 

94.7 

39.2 

38.5 

S8.5 

2B.6 

14.6 

18.6 

14.5 

25.4 

33.1 

6.7 

25.3 

38.8 

34.0 

Percent 
with  salary 
over  $1,800. 


13.9 
17.3 

8.3 

.0 

11.0 

6.4 


6.1 
41.1 
4.9 
.0 
8.2 
6.2 


ACADEMIC  TRAINING. 


Tables  123-126  were  compiled  from  the  individual  teacher  cards. 
However,  all  the  teachers  were  not  represented,  and  in  interpreting 
the  percentages  given,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  based  on 
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Table  124. — Pro/euianal  traioing  of  all  teaehert  in  nonpubUe  $chooU,  academic  and 

vocational.^ 


State. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Number 
trained  In 
both  nor- 
mal school 
and 

college. 

Number 

without 

credit  In 

education. 

Number 

with  less 

than  11 

hours  In 

education. 

Number 
with  11 
hours  or 
morefai 
education. 

Golorsdo 

24 
383 

19 
54 
31 
23 
110 
58 
30 
86 
12 
67 

8 
78 

0 
16 
10 

8 
31 
26 
10 
30 

2 
10 

5 
194 

6 
21 
16 

2 
55 

8 
10 
37 

7 
20 

3 

71 

0 

6 

2 

2 

12 

6 

3 

15 

3 

8 

16 

IlifnAtii,  „  _ 

118 

Iowa 

13 

Kantajf 

27 

MictilKftn , 

13 

Mimiesota ,     .  . ,  , . 

19 

Mlff^oun 

43 

Nebraska. 

44 

Nortli  Dakota 

17 

Ohio 

34 

South  Dakota 

2 

wiacoDsixi 

29 

Total 

887 

233 
26.3 

381 
42.9 

131 
14.8 

375 

Percentage. 

42.3 

1  indUna  report  missing,  as  well  as  one  or  two  schools  from  Nebraska.  Ohio.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 


to      90 


TO      ao      eo      loo 


Noopubhe 


Public 


Chabt  LI.— X>epartmcnta.ly  dlilerent  subjects  taught  by  teachers  dally.    Dark  portions  indicate  per- 
centage teaching  one  sufajoct;  dotted  portions,  two  subjects;  outlined  portions,  three  or  more  subjects. 

Tahi.k  125. — Correspondence  of  subjects  of  academic  specialuationa  and  of  classroom 

teaching.^ 


state. 


Number  of 

teachers 

reporting. 


Oolcrado. 

Illinois.. 

Iowa. 


Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miswujl 

Nebraska. 

North  Dakota. 
Ohio. 


South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin.... 


23 
333 
19 
53 
29 
23 
1C8 
53 
30 
63 
12 
50 


Total 

PevocDtafie. . 


796 


Number 

teaching 

academic 

spedaltieB. 


20 


17 
51 
27 
33 
100 
52 
28 
51 
12 
47 


711 
89.3 


Number 

not 

teaching 

academic 

specialties. 


3 
50 
2 
2 
2 
0 
8 
1 
2 
12 
0 
3 


85 

ia7 


>  See  footnote  to  Table  124. 
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Table  12G. — Number  of  departmentaUy  different  subjects  Utuglk  by  teachers  daUy. 


state. 

One 
sabject. 

Two 

subjects. 

Three  or 

more 
sabjects. 

State. 

One 
subject. 

Two 
subjects. 

Three  or 

more 
sultjeols. 

Golorado 

19 
307 
14 
53 
24 
15 
110 
25 

6 
43 

2 

1 
6 
3 
0 
3 

0 
2 

1 
1 
1 
6 
0 
1 

Kehraska 

23 
32 
12 
55 

19 

30 

0 

1 

n 

Tl|ltini, 

Ohio 

14 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Wfnoofiirin      

e 

9 

Michimn 

Total 

Iffpnf^i^tf^,, 

688 
82.6 

102 
13.3 

43 

Missouri 

Percentage*... 

5.2 

North  Dakota 

1  See  footnote  to  Table  124. 


>  Percentages  based  on  number  reporttaig. 
LIBRARIES. 


Table  127  gives  the  data  respecting  libraries  in  nonpublic  schools. 
These  schools  have  an  average  of  7,075  volumes  per  school,  and 
spend  annually  $548  to  maintain  each  library.  The  public  schools 
have  but  2,304  volumes  per  school,  and  spend  annually  only  S221.43 
for  maintenance. 

Table  127. — Number  of  volumes  in  the  Kbrtxries  and  annual  expenditures  for  library  hooks. 


Types  of  school. 


Number 
of  schools. 


Private  schools 

Preparatorv  schools 

Mllitar  V  scnools 

Parochial  schools. . . 

Total 


29 

47 
6 
5 


S7 


Vohmiee 
in  libraries. 


82,131 

406,625 

14,550 

22,227 


615,523 


Annual 
expendi- 
tures. 


$8,666 

37,181 

050 

050 


47,746 


Avenge 

number 

vohnnes 

persfdMwl. 


2,983 

10,5()6 

2,42S 

4,445 


Averaes 

expenm- 

turespar 

year. 


7,075 


791 

158 


5^ 


VALUE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Table  128  gives  the  value  of  the  material  equipment  of  various 
sorts.    The  comparisons  are  based  on  the  average  value  per  schooL 

In  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  manual  training  the  average 
value  of  equipments  per  school  is  $1,348,  $1,102,  $1,109,  and  S885, 
respectively,  as  compared  with  $1,099,  $808,  $448,  and  $2,829  for 
the  public  schools.  Except  in  manual  training,  the  equipment  is 
more  elaborate  in  the  nonpublic  schools.  Apparently  the  nonpublic 
schools  are  not  stressing  manual  training. 

In  cooking  and  sewing  the  average  value  of  equipment  is  $462 
and  $155,  respectively,  as  compared  with  $668  and  $306  for  the  public 
schools.  The  military  schools  are  excluded  because  they  do  not 
teach  this  work.  With  respect  to  cooking  and  sewing,  the  public 
schools  have  proportionately  better  equipments. 

The  same  holds  true  when  comparing  the  average  value  of  equip- 
ments in  commerce  and  maps  and  charts,  the  figures  being  S448 
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and  S125|  reBpectively,  for  the  nonpublic  schoois  and  $792  and  $162 
for  the  public  schools. 

In  physical  geography  the  average  value  of  equipment  is  nearly 
the  same  for  the  nonpublic  and  public  schools.  As  for  agriculture, 
evidently  the  subject  has  not  yet  foimd  its  way  extensively  into  the 
nonpublic  schools,  for  very  little  data  concerning  it  were  foimd  in 
the  reports. 

With  respect  to  data  concerning  the  value  of  gymnasiums  and 
playgroimdsy  startling  facts  are  revealed.  The  nonpublic  schools 
have  an  average  value  of  $25,224  per  school  for  gymnasiums  and 
playgroimds,  against  $6,426  for  the  public  schools.  The  total  value 
of  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds  in  the  nonpublic  schools  is  $1 ,942,225, 
the  military  schools  having  g3rmnasium  and  playground  equipments 
equivalent  to  the  total  value  of  all  other  types  put  together. 

The  total  value  of  the  entire  school  plant,  buildings  and  groimds, 
reaches  the  huge  sum  of  $16,329,957  for  the  77  nonpublic  schools 
reporting  in  this  instance.  This  sum  is  12.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
valuation  of  the  public  schools  ($130,443,348),  though  the  number  of 
schools  reporting  is  but  7.4  per  cent  of  the  nimiber  of  public  schools. 
Speaking  in  averages  per  school,  the  value  of  the  entire  plant  for 
nonpublic  schools  is  $209,358,  against  $126,398  for  the  public  schools. 

Ingeneral,it  can  be  said,  speaking  relatively,  the  nonpublic  schools 
represent  more  capital  investment,  with  better  equipments  in 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  especially  in  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds,  but  in  manual  training,  sewing,  cooldng,  commercial 
work,  and  maps  and  charts  the  public  schools  have  better  equipments. 
However,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  the  nonpublic  schools  is  only  half  of  that  of  the  public 
schools.  This  fact  tends  to  decrease  the  "  average  value  per  school,'' 
but  to  increase  the  ''per  capita''  value  of  equipment.  On  such  a 
basis,  the  nonpublic  schools  would  have  the  advantage.  Chart  LII 
is  a  comparative  representation  of  average  value  of  equipments  in 
the  nonpublic  and  public  schools,  omitting  representation  of  gym- 
nasiums and  playgroimds. 

Tablb  128. — Summary  of  average  value  {per  school)  for  various  equipments,  . 


Kinds  of  equipment. 


Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Manual  training 

Cooking , 

Sewing 

Commercial 

Physlcalgeography 

Maps  andcharts. 

Playgrocinds  and  gymnasiiim 
Sntlre  plant 


Private 
schoob. 


SI,  222 
072 
042 
350 
229 

230 

110 

100 

8,360 

188,760 


MUltary 
schools. 


t475 

400 

100 

1,816 


533 

fiO 

70 

68.833 

290,160 


Preparatory 
schools. 


$1,560 

1,277 

1,100 

1,150 

588 

181 

520 

108 

158 

90,058 

216,282 


Parochial 
schools. 


1077 

1,040 

3,171 

100 

852 

100 

550 

64 

08 

2,000 

155,606 


AH  nonpub- 
lic schools. 


$1,348 

1,102 

1,100 

885 

468 

155 

448 

100 

126 

25,284 

200.358 
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FtayBics 


Biological 
science 


Chemistry 


Manual 
training 


Cooking 


Coniiiiercial 
.  work 


Sewing 


665 


2829 


Maps  and 
charts 


Physical 
geography 


668 


Chart  LII.— Average  value,  per  school,  of  equipment.    Dark  irartions  indicate  pablio  schools;  oatfined 

portlQiis  Indicate  nonpuhlie  schools. 
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OFFERINGS  IN  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS. 

A  study  of  Table  129  shows  that  four  academic  subjects  are  offered 
by  all  of  the  nonpublic  schools,  namely,  English,  algebra,  geometry 
and  Latin,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Latin,  is  true  of  the  public 
schools.  German  ranks  next  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  being 
found  in  96.5  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic  schools,  whereas  French  is 


/CO 


English 
Algebra 

Geometry 

Latin 

Qennan 

Ancient  history 

U.  S.  history  and  dries 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Medieval  and  modem  history 

Botany 

English  history 

Physical  geography 

Trigonometry 

Physiology 

Spanish 

French 

Greek 

Public  speaking 

Zoology 
Economics 

General  science 


(HART  LTII.— Academic  ofTerlngs  (In  percentages).    Park  portions  indicate  nonpublic  schools;  dotted 

portion;!,  pabllc  schools. 

taught  in  but  62.9  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic  schools.  The  languages 
offered,  arranged  with,  respect  to  the  largest  percentage  of  schools 
offering  them,  is  as  follows:  Latin  first,  German  second,  Spanish  third, 
French  fourth,  and  Greek  fifth.  The  same  order  holds  for  the  public 
schools.  However,  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  nonpublic  schools  offer 
Greek,  36.5  per  cent  of  them  giving  opportunity  for  the  study  of  this 
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language,  while  in  the  public  schools  the  percentage  is  but  3.59  per 
cent.  General  science  is  offered  by  only  9.7  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic 
schools,  but  is  found  in  more  than  half  of  the  public  schools.  The 
subjects  found  in  the  nonpublic  schools  arranged  according  to  rank 
on  a  percentage  basis  are  as  follows:  English,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
Latin  leading;  followed  by  German,  ancient  history,  United  States 
history  and  civics,  physics,  chemistry,  medieval  and  modem  history, 
botany,  English  history,  physical  geography,  trigonometry,  physiol- 
^SYy  Spanish,  French,  Greek,  public  speaking,  zoology,  economy,  and 
general  science.  Chart  LIII  shows  the  extent  to  which  these  sub> 
jects  are  offered. 


Table  129. —Academic  ettrricular  oftr 

m^/  m  percentaQes, 

in  thi 

•  nonpuhhe  tckooU. 

Pwgfutagea  of  sehools  offering,  in  units. 

Subjects. 

Nene. 

0.0 

.0 
63.8 

3.8 
37.1 
81.8 

4.6 
30.3 
43.0 

8.2 
.0 
.0 
55.8 
14.0 
24.7 
38.3 
60.9 
70.2 
56.0 
51.3 
Ka3 
75.6 
65.3 

One- 
kaJf 

unit. 

One 

tmit. 

One 
and    1 
onr-hair 
nniUs. 

i 

Two 
units. 

Two 

and  Three 
one-halT  units, 
units.  ! 

Fon- 
uniLs 

English 

1.V7 

1 

Latin 

11 
36.8 
36.1 
22.1 
24.3 

10.  .s       xm 

Greek 

! 

Oflrmfin .    

**'S7*2*     "i^  3 

French 



22. 1          Iv  h 

8pAni>{h .              .                      ...    

**""S.'8' 
4.8 
14».8 

*'"44.*2 

"ibit 

22.0 
18.8 
33.6 
33.6 
8.1 
20.9 
22.0 

8.1 
80.3 
65.1 
46.8 

5-8 

Ancient  hLstorv 

Medieval  and  modem  history 

1 

'Enjrljsh  h^stnry .  .                            

\ 

American  liistory  and  civics 

72.1 

19.7 

1 

• 

Algebra 

4.7 
IS.  6 

28.3 

MA 

72.0' 

Geomet  r  v 

Trigonometry 

,   .     1 

Physics 

8i.'2  ;■  '  i.'2* 
71.9   

3.6 
3.4 

t 

1 

f!h«»miRtrv 



Botany 

40.7 

8.1 



Zoology. ...• 

1 

Biology 

2.3 
10.4 

i 

Physiol(Hjv 

•• 



Physical  ewjeraphy 

15.1 
11.6 

3.5 
10.4 

Genwal  scifincp ...   . 

' 

Economics 

.J '    .     .. 

Public  speaking 





2.3 

1 

1  Three  schools  offer  wtvkin  gerfogy  aad  in  soeiology. 
OFFERINGS  IN  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  130  that  the  offerings  in  vocational  subjetts 
are  small,  and  in  comparison  with  the  public  schools  very  small.  In 
only  one  subject — physical  education— do  the  nonpublic  schools  have 
a  larger  percentage  of  offerings  and  this  is  slight.  In  all  other  voca- 
tional subjects  the  public  schools  have  a  larger  percentage  of  offerings 
and  in  some  cases  over  three  times  as  large.  This  last  statement  is 
true  of  manual  training  and  commercial  arithmetic.  The  nonpublic 
schools  are  much  more  academic  than  the  public  schools  and  seemingly 
are  much  more  conservative  in  introducing  the  newer  vt)cati(>nal  sub- 
jects. Chart  LFV  shows  the  offerings  of  vocational  subjects  in 
graphical  form.     On  an  average  the  nonpublic  schools  offer  25..3  uniU 
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*c^ 


Mnalo 
Art 

Sowing 

Bookkeeping 

Cooking 

Stenography . 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Physical  training 

Manual  training 

Typewriting 

Commercial  law 
Agriculture 

Normal  training 


Toast  LIV.— Vocational  ofTeringa  (In  percentages).    Dark  portions  indicate  nonpahlic  schools;  ent- 

lined  portions  indicate  public  schools. 
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of  academic  subjects  and  only  5  units  of  vocational  subjects.  Table 
131  shows  the  percentages  of  offerings  in  academic  and  vocational 
subjects  in  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools. 

Table  130. —  Vocational  eurricular  offerings,  in  percentage,  in  the  nonpublic  i'hi^U. 


Subjects. 


Stenography 

TypewritlDg 

CommerciaTarithmetJc 

GommeFCial  law 

Bookkeeping 

Manual  training 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Agriculture 

Art 

Music 

Physical  education 

Normal  training 


Percentage  ofechools  offering,  in  units. 


None. 

One^ialf 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

One and 

one-half 
units. 

Two 

units. 

Thw 

iinil*. 

70.1 

19.5 
19.5 
14.9 

5.7 
23.0 

9.2 
24.7 
28.4 

9.2 

18.6 

23.0 

20.7 

..J 

10.3 
5.7 

74.5 

71.8 

13.8 
19.5 

74.7 

O.S 

13.8 
5.7 

11.1 
&6 
5.7 

16.1 

13.8 
&9 

7S.6 

11.5 

64.2 

92.9 

78.2 

6.9 

- 

92.9 

2.4 

89.9 

4.5 

71.3 

1.1 

86.4 

Table  131. 


Average  number  of  academic  and  vocational  unit*  offered  in  each  tyi»r'  ttf 

nonpublic  schools. 


Type.s  of  school. 


Private  school 

Military  school 

Preparatory  school 
Parochial  school . . . 
All  typ4>s 


Number  of 
academic 
units.  * 


26.5 
30.5 
21.1 
2S.0 
25.3 


Number  of 

vocational 

units. 


5.0 
7.3 
4.7 
5.8 
5.0 


Total 
number 
of  units. 


31.5 
37.8 
28.8 
30.8 
3a4 


Peroentaff 
of    '  I        of 
academic  ■  voeatw>nal 
units.  unit'^. 


84.1 
83.7 
80.6 
81.2 
83.4 


1.5^ 
16- J 
1>4 
IS" 
l&t 


PART  IV.— GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


The  North  Central  Association  at  the  time  of  this  study  (1 
comprises  18  States  and  accredits  87  nonpublic  secondary  set 
and  1,078  public  secondary  schools.     Of  the  public  schools  1,032 
considered  in  this  study.     Of  these,  234  are  large  schools  (en 
ment  over  450),  239  are  small  schools  (enrollment  not  to  exceed  1 
and  559  are  medium  schools  (enrollment  151  to  450).     These  1 
Bchools  (1,032  public  and  87  nonpublic)  enroll  389,863  pupils,  oi 
average  of  348  per  school.     Of  these  pupils,  213,149  are  girls 
176,716  are  boys,  being  an  excess  of  36,433  girls,  or  an  avei 
excess  of  33  per  school.     Divided  by  classes,  142,668,  or  37.72 
cent  of  the  entire  enrollment,  are  freshmen;  102,438,  or  27.08 
cent,  are  sophmores;  74,057,  or  19.58  per  cent,  are  juniors;  and  59,( 
or  15.61  per  cent,  are  seniors. 

Taking  the  public  schools  by  themselves,  the  study  shows:  B 
enrolled  equal  44.8  per  cent;  girls  enrolled  equal  55.2  per  c( 
The  large  schools  enroll  55.76  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  pu 
in  North  Central  Schools;  the  medium  shools,  37.19  per  cent;  i 
the  smaU  schools,  7.05  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupil 
approximately  1  to  something  between  16  and  25.  The  num 
of  graduates  in  1916  was  52,'416,  or  13.88  per  cent  of  the  en 
enrollment.  Of  this  number,  20,201  persons,  or  38.50  per  cf 
entered  institutions  of  higher  learning  the  following  autimm.  Of 
enrollment  of  377,484  pupils,  51,913,  or  13.75  per  cent,  are  i 
residents  of  the  particular  school  district  in  which  they  are  attend 
school. 

Concerning  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  study  she 
the  numbers   to   be:  Men   6,916    (38.25   per   cent);   women    11,1 
(61.75  per  cent);  academic  12,420  (67.36  per  cent);  vocational  6,C 
(32.64  per  cent).     Of  these,  2,982  academic  teachers,  or  24.04  ] 
cent,  and  1,747  vocational  teachers,  or  29.08  per  cent,  were  new 
the  given  system  the  year  in  which  the  data  for  this  study  \v( 
collected.     Of  the  2,982  new  academic  teachers,   149,  or  4.98  j 
cent,  are  lacking  a  college  degree;  368,  or  12.30  per  cent,  are  lacki 
the  prescribed  amount  of  11  semesters  hours  in  education;  and  6( 
or  22.06  per  cent,  were  teaching  their  first  year  in  public  schoo 
If  all   the    teachers    (and   not   merely   academic   teachers    or   ne 
teachers)  be  considered,  the  study  reveals  that  71,  out  of  appro: 
lately  17,000  persons  who  replied  to  the  queries,  hold  the  degree 
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Ph.  D.;  1,668  hold  a  master's  degree;  4,323  have  had  training  in 
both  normal  school  and  university;  4,529  have  no  college  credit  in 
education;  1,905  have  some  college  credit  in  education,  but  not  11 
semesters  hours;  and  10,500  have  college  credit  in  education  equal 
to  or  exceeding  11  hours.  Of  the  6,007  vocational  teachers,  2,454, 
or  40.85  per  cent,  hold  a  college  degree. 

In  teaching  experience  the  tables  show  the  following:  4.90  per 
e«it  of  all  teachers  have  had  no  previous  experienoe;  15.37  per  cent 
have  had  less  tlian  3  years';  23.31  per  cent  have  less  than  6  years'; 
36.59  per  cent  have  less  than  15  years';  and  19.81  per  cent  have 
more  than  15  years'. 

Respecting  the  length  of  the  sdiool  day,  30  report  having  a  five- 
period  day,  85  a  six-period  day,  516  a  seven-period  day,  330  an 
eight-period  day,  and  39  more  than  eight  periods  per  day.  Like- 
wise, 470  have  class  periods  of  40  minutes;  480,  daas  pmods  of  45 
minutes;  26,  class  periods  of  50  minutes;  and  66,  still  longer  clias 
periods.  , 

Among  the  12,420  academic  teachers,  8,973  teach  no  more  than 
five  periods  per  day;  3,666  teach  six  pmods  per  day;  and  305  tecu^h 
seven  periods  per  day.  Moreover,  1,149  pafK>nfl  are  occupied  with 
school  work  in  excess  of  the  maxim>im  nimiber  of  thirty-five  45- 
minute  periods  per  week. 

Again,  of  the  17,000  persons  answering  the  direct  query,  13,499, 
or  79.71  per  cent,  are  teaching  the  subjects  in  which  ^ey  specialised 
in  college  or  university,  leaving  1,911,  or  11.28  per  cent,  who  are 
teaching,  in  part  at  least,  work  for  which  they  had  not  been  sped- 
fically  prepared  to  teach.  Still  further,  13,003,  or  78.89  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  reporting,  are  confining  their  teaching  to  a  single  de- 
partment of  study;  2,862,  or  17.36  per  coit,  distribute  their  energies 
over  two  fields  of  interest;  538,  or  3.26  per  cent,  teach  in  three  de- 
partments of  instruction;  and  76  persons  scatter  their  attention  over 
more  than  three  fields. 

In  regard  to  salaries,  6.66  per  cent  of  all  teachers  were  receiving, 
less  than  $675  per  annum;  25.29  per  cent  were  receiving  something 
between  $675  and  $899;  38.84  per  cent  were  receiving  between  $900 
and  $1,199;  24.01  per  cent  were  receiving  between  $1,200  and  $1,799; 
and  5.17  per  cent  were  receiving  over  $1,800. 

Considering  the  buildings  and  equipment,  the  report  shows  33.43 
per  cent  of  the  sdiools  to  have  been  erected  since  1910,  and  21.60 
per  cent  of  them  in  the  half  decade  from  1905  to  1910.  The  1.032 
public  schools  contain  2,477,882  volumes  in  their  libraries,  or  an 
average  of  2,307  volumes  per  school,  .and  each  scho<J  is  expending 
annually  $221.43  for  library  purposes. 
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Tablb  ld2.~  Value  of  oikar  equipwieni. 


Equipneiit. 


Pbyato. 
Gtemlita 
Bioltty. 
Fhyatal. 

Agrkailtiin>^ 

Mflimiii  tfftlwim 

CooJdiig 

8b  wing 

Camniiercial  work 

MapsMidchaftB 

Qyimiaaiumfliid  ptey  grounds 
OMiploto  ptaRBt 


T*tai  value. 


Value 


11,134,052 
ON,  101 
40^804 


158^420 

2,930,583 

000.230 

010,408 

017,001 

107,604 

0,882,214 

180.448.348 


$1,000 


440 

117.91 

153 

2,820 

608 

906 

702 

102 

0,420 

196.908 


Table  133. — Program  of  aeademit  sivdm^  t»  forcentaget. 


Paroentage  of  schools  offering^  in  units. 

fiut]»|ects. 

None. 

Oii»«alf 

unit. 

One  luiit. 

Two 
units. 

nme   1 
units. 

Poor 
units. 

Ov«r4 
units. 

IRndMi     

8.33 
0.43 

85.17 
00.71 

6.49 

I«iln... 

2.32 
96.41 

i.08 
82.65 
77.32 

4.07 

0.50 
56.97 

4.04 



0.^, 
3.90 

45.73 
7.46 

10.01 

^tI^O^qC  •  ■•.•.••.•.•>•••>-•••••«*• 

Qennao ....  

24.41 
5.02 
3.97 

34.03 
4.26 

li^nch 

Spanish. .                              .  . 

3L08 
91.08 
84.20 
25.20 
74.42 

7.04 
10.90 

_ 

A|M*iAnt  history  r 

4.84 

n.78 
L84 

1 

BofflMi  histoiT 

United  States  nistanr  and  civics. 

118.05 
«92.14 
*83.04 



1 

^^IflDwl^a  ■■     aM-a*>.     -■*•■.    ...■...•■ 

Ooometry 

1     . 

iilff  (mo^Dst^r .  ..••.....•.••...- 

65.40 
1.84 
17.92 
30.13 
70.44 
00.03 
46.51 
43.21 
92.60 
48.25 
96.02 
52.13 
69.67 

34.00 

'*  * 

1".     

Fbysics.....r 

06uO3 

W.1fl 

3L50 

7.65 

12.22 
t0.00 
S2.00 

».77 

1 

Caiwiiitetry . ,,.,..,,..,..,,,,..., 

t 

Botanv 

35.07 

n.ii 

10.00 
46.80 
4a  00 

9.02 
1&31 

3.10 

44.00 

<  10.75 

I 

KodaeT 

■'1  

(kwrikl  biolQgy 

........ ..!.... ...... 

6.98 
16.10 

1.74 

33.43 

.87 

3.77 
11.04 

1 

Phmifnal  gwngfiuihT. . .        .     .     ... 

1 

'. .   .   .         1 

Oeoiogy 

******"***t****'***'* 

1 

o^5S^i;i^: 

**••«>-.  ._)-.■••>•*•. 

godolorv.         

1 

' 

jj*^"^**^  J  *■•••••"•■"■"•■•*-••"•" 

Poblic  SDeaUnR .  -  - 

2.S2 

1  If  ore  than  1  unit. 


>  Ellhar  1|  or  2  units. 


1^  units. 


«  i  and  4  units. 


Tablx  134.-— FoestiafM/ni6jNec0v. 


Percentage  of  schools  oQEering,  In  units. 


Sttl^eeti. 


AgrinnMaiw 

OooUng 

QbWtDg 

Ifgntod  training 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

8{(BnogiBphF 

Commerciallaw 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Normal  training 

niysical  education  — 


1  One  to  3  units, 
s  Over  2  units. 


None. 


58.13 

87.90 
4L40 

lOaOO 

2L23 

n.00 

18.31 
31.78 
2&77 
4a  09 
22.00 
60.27 
78.64 


Less 
than  one. 


21.12 
41.18 
UL70 


One  unit 


54.16 
44.47 

4  84.78 


113.05 
118.19 
23.83 
82.13 
48.51 
90.25 
4L05 
09.48 
2a  03 
6.18 
32.05 


18.31 


One  and 

onfr-haU 


>  More  than  3  units. 
4  One-half  to  5|units. 


Two 


Three 
units. 


I 


7.M 
25.58 
24.41 
o4.^0 
35.05 
9a35 
41.00 


a  71 


2a78 

S8.40 
4.00 
>5.62 
«5.81 
8.43 
3.48 
2.29 
2.42 


.77 


Four 
units. 


•  Over  5  units. 


7.20 


15.01 
.48 
.02 
.02 


•4.85 

1.55 
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The  typical  public  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  North  C^i- 
tral  Association  has,  therefore,  the  following  characteristics:  It  is 
located  in  a  town  with  a  population  of  13,518;  has  an  enrollment  of 
365  pupils,  164,  or  44.8  per  cent,  being  boys,  and  201,  or  ^5.2  per 
cent,  being  girls;  and  has  55,  or  15.39  per  cent,  pupils  in  the  senior 
or  fourth-year  class;  70,  or  19.42  per  cent,  pupils  in  the  junior  or 
third-year  class;  97,  or  27.15  per  cent,  pupils  in  the  sophomore  or 
second-year  class;  137,  or  38.02  per  cent,  pupils  in  the  freshman  or 
first-year  class;  and  6,  or  0.02  per  cent,  pupils  who  are  graduate  stu- 
dents or  unclassified  pupils.  Such  a  typical  school  maintains  a  ratio 
of  teachers  to  pupils  enrolled  of  one  to  something  between  16  and  25, 
and  provides  a  school  year  of  approximately  37  weeks.  From  this 
school  were  graduated  51  pupils  in  1916,  being  13.88  per  cent  of  the 
entire  high-school  enrollment,  and  being  divided  in  respect  to  sex  in 
the  ratio  of  41.85  boys  to  58.15  girls.  Of  the  number  which  gradu- 
ated, 16  or  more  (being  38.14  per  cent  of  the  whole  number)  entered 
institutions  of  higher  learning  the  following  fall.  Also,  in  this  typical 
school  of  365  pupils  are  enrolled  13.75  per  cent  (or  over  50  persons) 
who  are  nonresidents  in  the  school  district.  For  the  most  part,  no 
doubt,  these  are  rural  inhabitants. 

This  typical  school  likewise  employs  17.6  teachers,  12,  or  67.36  per 
cent,  for  academic  work,  and  5.6,  or  32.64  per  cent,  for  vocational 
work.  Of  these  teachers,  6.8,  or  38.25  per  cent,  are  men,  and  10.8, 
or  61.75  per  cent,  are  women.  Of  these  teachers,  24.61  per  cent 
(that  is,  4  or  5  in  the  typical  school)  are  new  to  the  given  system  each 
year.  Of  the  new  teachers,  only  4.98  per  cent  are  lacking  a  college 
degree,  only  12.30  per  cent  are  lacking  a  systematic  professional 
training  to  the  extent  of  11  semester  hours,  and  all  have  had  previous 
teaching  experience  in  some  other  system  of  schools  except  in  the 
cases  of  22.06  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  Among  the  teachei^ 
not  new  to  the  given  school  system,  only  10.31  per  cent  are  lacking 
in  college  degrees,  and  20.14  per  cent  are  without  the  prescribed 
amount  of  professional  training  now  demanded  by  the  association  of 
the  new  teachers.  Taking  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  in  the  typical 
high  school,  4.90  per  cent  have  had  no  previous  teaching  experience; 
15.37  per  cent  have  had  less  than  the  3  years'  experience;  23.31  per 
cent  have  had  less  than  6  years'  experience;  36.59  per  cent  have  had 
less  than  15  years'  experience;  and  19.81  per  cent  have  had  more 
than  15  years'  experience.  Of  the  vocational  teachers,  40.85  per  cent 
possess  college  degrees  and  5.11  per  cent  are  teaching  academic 
subjects  as  well  as  vocational  subjects. 

The  typical  school  has  a  seven-period  day,  with  an  average  of  43.2 
minutes  per  period.  The  typical  salary  of  teachers  in  a  typical 
North  Central  school  is  between  $900  and  $1,199. 


OENERAL  SUMMARY. 
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The  typical  accredited  school  is  housed  in  a  spacionS;  sanitary, 
hygienic  building  which  has  been  erected  some  time  within  the  past 
15  years.'  Such  a  building  contains  a  library  of  2,307  volumes,  and 
there  are  appropriated  for  its  maintenance  and  eixpansion  annually 
the  sum  of  $221.43.     lUs  building  also  has  equipment  as  follows: 

Tablb  135. — Equipment  qf  the  tjfpical  accredited  school. 


For  the  adences: 

Physics $1,090 

Clwiiilstry 80B 

Biology 448 

Physical  geography ...  118 


Total 2,474 


For  the  arts: 

Agiicultuiv S1S3 

Hanoaltmliiliig 2,820 

Cooldng 668 

Sewing 306 


Totol 3,058 


For  miscellaneous  work: 

Commercial  worli S792 

Miq^anddiaitB 102 

Oymnasiams  and 

playground 6,428 

Entivsaehool  plants  126,806 


1  Building,  grounds,  etc. 
Table  136. — Program  of  studies  in  the  typical  school j  expressed  in  units. 


English i 

Spanish 0 

Algebra 1) 

Botany | 

Geology 0 

Art 0 

Manual  training...  1-2 
Commercial    arith- 
metic  1-1 

Latin 4 

Ancient  history 1 


Qeoowtry 1) 

Zoology 0^ 

Oenerd  science ^-1 

Music 0-1 

Bookkeeping 1-2 

Normal  training ...  0 

Greek 0 

Medieval  and  mod- 

enlhistory 1 

Triganonietry 0 

General  Iriology 0 


Sociology 0 

Agriculture i-1 

Typewriting 1-2 

Physical  training . .  0 

German 2 

English  history 0 

Physics 1 

Physiology 1 

Economics 0 

Cooking 1 

Stenography 1-2 


Fienidi 0 

United  States  his- 
tory   1 

Chemistry 1 

Physical  geography  i 

Public  speaking. . .  0 

Sewing 1 

Commercial  law. . .  ^ 

Total 27-32 


Finally,  in  the  typical  school  here  considered  there  is  about  one 
chance  in  250  that  one  teacher  holds  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  that  one  teacher 
in  10  holds  an  A.  M.  or  M.  S.  degree,  that  one  teacher  in  4  has  been 
educated  both  at  a  normal  school  and  a  college,  that  one  teacher  in  10 
(approximately)  is  teaching  one  or  more  subjects  for  which  he  never 
prepared  himself  especially  to  teach,  and  that  approximately  8  out 
of  10  teachers  are  teaching  in  one  branch  or  department  of  study  only. 

THE  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Taking  the  nonpublic  schools  by  themselves,  the  study  reveals 
the  following  facts:  Out  of  1,165  schools  accredited,  only  87  are  of  a 
nonpublic  character;  these  87  are  divided  once  more  into  four  fairly 
distinct  groups;  namely,  29  purely  private  schools,  6  military  schools, 
5  parochial  schools,  and  47  schools  attached  as  preparatory  depart- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Enrolled  in  the  87  nonpublic  schools  are  12,355  pupils,  an  average 
of  142  per  school.  Of  these,  7,472,  or  60.25  per  cent,  are  boys,  and 
4,889,  or  39.75  per  cent,  are  girls.  The  total  enrollment,  therefore, 
of  these  nonpublic  schools  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of 
the  accredited  public  schools. 
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In  1916,  from  these  87  nonpublic  schools,  2,535  students  graduated, 
and  of  these  persons  1,460,  or  57.6  per  cent,  entered  institutions  of 
higher  learning  the  succeeding  autumn.  The  teachers  in  the  non- 
public schools  number  1,175,  being  an  average  of  13.5  per  school  and 
a  ratio  of  1  teacher  to  10  pupils.  Of  the  teachers,  54.3  per  c«nt  are 
men;  45.7  per  cent  are  women.  Classified  in  accordance  with  the 
work  provided,  74.2  per  cent  are  academic  teachers  and  25.8  are 
vocational  teachers.  Of  the  872  academic  teachers  employed,  203, 
or  23.2  per  cent,  were  new  to  the  given  system  in  1916;  and  of  these 
new  academic  teachers,  5.3  per  cent  held  no  college  degree,  21.6  per 
cent  were  without  the  prescribed  11  hours  of  professional  training, 
and  17.2  per  cent  had  had  no  previous  teaching  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  159,  or  52.40  per  cent  of  all  the  vocational  teachers  (new 
and  old  together),  are  college  graduates. 

Of  the  academic  teachers,  38,  or  4.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number* 
were  teaching  more  than  35  class  periods  per  week,  and  103  separate 
classes  (mostly  in  science)  enroll  more  than  30  pupils  each. 

Respecting  teaching  experience,  13.5  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic 
school  teachers  had  had  less  than  3  years'  teaching  experience: 
18.18  per  cent  had  had  less  than  6  years' ;  36.8  per  cent  had  had  less 
than  15  years' ;  and  25.5  per  cent  had  had  more  than  15  years'. 

As  regards  salaries  paid,  18.6  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic  school 
teachers  were  receiving  less  than  $675  per  annum;  14.5  per  cent 
received  from  $675  to  $899;  25.4  per  cent  received  between  $900  and 
$1,199;  33.1  per  cent  received  between  $1,200  and  $1,799;  and 
8.2  per  cent  received  over  $1,800. 

Table  137. — Equipment  of  87  nonpublic  schools. 


Total. 


per  school. 


Libraries uumber  of  volumes. .  615,523 

Physit  s value. .  i  S113,951 

Cheiiiiblrv $90,357 

Biology  ■'- $82,082 

Manual  training $56,639 

Cooking $32,839 

Sewing $10,985 

C>>min('rcial  work $31,833 

Physi<  al  geography $7,289 

Maps  and  charls .• $10,364 

Ovmnasiunn  and  playgrounds $1,942,275 

Scho  a  plant '  $16,329,957 


7,075 

$i,;u* 

$l,lUi 

$i,i"y 

$162 
«!*> 

$1* 

$ir. 

$25,221 
$209,^^ 


In  the  subject  matter  offered  in  the  nonpublic  s(*hools  there  is  the 
same  range  which  is  found  in  the  public  schools.  The  comparison 
for  the  several  subjects  is  best  shown  by  Charts  LIII  and  LR' 
(pp.  129-131). 
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Academic  subjectB,  accredited  nonpubNe  bcIiooIb,  12^190;  accrsdited  public  schools, 

9&-98. 
Academic  unite,  accredited  ]»ub]ic  schoofe,  95. 

Accredited  nonpublic  Bchools,  general  infonnation  and  statistics,  11^132:  summary, 

137-159. 
Accredited   public  schools,   general   information  and   statistics,   30-112;  summary, 

133-137. 
Accredited  secondary  schools,  general  information  and  statistics,  7-29. 
AgricoltuFe,  accredited  public  schools,  73-74,  99. 
Algebra,  accredited  public  schools,  87-88. 
Art,  accredited  public  schools,  98. 
Authorization  of  the  study,  7-13. 
Biology,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  126-128;  accredited  public  echools,  69-73, 

90-91. 
Bookkeeping,  accredited  public  schools,  101. 
Botany,  accredited  public  schools,  89-90. 

Buildings  and  equipment,  accredited  pubUc  eclioole,  65-M.    See  9U0  School  plant. 
Chemistry,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  126-128;  accredited  public  schools,  69- 

73,  89. 
Civics,  accredited  public  schools,  87. 
Class  periods,  accredited  public  schools,  57-59. 
Commercial  arithmetic,  accredited  public  sdioc^,  10^104. 
Commercial   (nlucation,   accredited   nonpublic  sdiools,    126-128;  accredited  public 

schools.  78. 
Commercial  law.  accredited  public  schools,  103. 
Constituency  of  list  of  schools,  24-28. 

Cooking,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  126-128;  accredited  public  schools,  76, 109. 
Courses  of  study,  accredited  public  schools,  82-107.    Ste  oUo  under  Bpgeial  gttbfectg. 
Degrees,  held  by  teachers,  accredited  pubbc  schools,  106-109. 
EconomicH.  accredited  public  schools,  93-94. 
EngKah  language,  accredited  public  schools,  82. 
Enrollment,  accredited  nonpublic  schools, •114-116;  accredited  public  Fchools,  31-36; 

accredited  secondary  schools,  26-29. 
Enrollment,  average  excess  per  school  ol  girls  over  bo3ra,  27. 
French,  accredited  nonpublic  sdHwlB,  129-130;  accredited  public  schools,  84. 
Geometry,  accredited  public  schools,  88. 

(jrerman,  accredited  nonpublic  Bchoolp,  129-130;  accredited  public  schoob,  83-84. 
Graduates,  accredited  public  schools,  38-39. 

Greek,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  129-130;  accredited  public  schools,  83. 
Gymnasiums,  accredited  nonpublic  schcx>Ii3,  128;  accredited  public  schools,  79-80. 
History,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  129-130;  accredited  public  schools,  85-87. 
Languages,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  129-130. 

Latin,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  129-130;  accredited  public  schools,  83. 
Libraries,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  126;  accredited  public  schools,  67-68. 
List  of  sfhools,  constituency,  24  28. 
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M»iual  tiaining,  accredited  nonpublic  BchoolB,  12^128;  accredited  public  schools, 

76,  100-101. 
Maps  and  charts,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  127-128;  accredited  public  schools, 

78-79. 
Mathematics,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  129-130. 
Music,  accredited  public  schools,  98-99. 

Nonpublic  schools,  accredited.    See  Accredited  nonpublic  schools. 
Normal  training,  accredited  public  schook,  104. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  authority  to  make 

study,  7-13;  accredited  list,  constituency  of,  26. 
Physical  education,  accredited  public  schools,  106. 
Physical  geography,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  127-128;  accredited  public  schools, 

69-73,  92-93. 
Physics,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  126-128;  accredited-  public  schools,  69-73, 

88^89. 
Physiology,  accredited  public  schools,  91. 
Plan  of  study,  13-14. 
Playgrounds,    accredited   nonpublic  schools,    127-128;  accredited   public   schools, 

7^-80. 
Program  of  studies,  accredited  public  schools,  82-107. 
Public  schools,  accredited.    See  Accredited  public  schoob. 

Public  speaking,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  129-130;  accredited  public  schools,  N. 
Pupils,  accredited  public  schools,  statistics,  38-43 
Salaries,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  salaries.  - 
School  day,  accredited  public  schools,  57. 
School  plant,  equipment,  value  of,  80-^2. 

Science,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  12^130;  accredited  public  schools,  69-73, 93. 
Sewing,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  126-128;  accredited  public  schools,  77,  100. 
Sociology,  accredited  public  schools,  93. 

Spanish,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  129-130;  accredited  public  schools,  84-85. 
Standards  of  accrediting  secondary  schools  (1916-17),  8-9. 
Stenography,  accredited  public  schools,  102. 
Summary,  general,  133-138. 
Teachers  (accredited  nonpublic  schools),  academic  training,  123-124;  academic  and 

vocational,   118-121;    experience,   122;    number,   116-117;    professional  training, 

124-125. 
Teachers  (accredited  public  schools),  academic  training,  109;  distribution,  48,  Hi- 
ll 2;  number,  43-48;  permanency  in  staff,  45;  ratio  to  pupils  enroUed,  37;  training, 

49-56,  109-111. 
Teachers'  salaries,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  122-123;  accredited  public  schoob. 

60-65. 
Trigonometry,  accredited  public  schools,  88. 
Typewriting,  accredited  public  schools,  101-102. 

Typical  accredited  school  equipment,  137;  program  of  studies  expressed  in  units*  137. 
Units,  average  number  of,  offered  in  the  schools,  106. 
Vocational  subjects,  accredited  nonpublic  schools,  13(m32;  accredited  public  schools, 

47,  90, 107. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  bulletin  is  a  revision  of  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1914, 
No.  39,  Education  for  the  Home,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  K.  Andrews,  with 
the  addition  of  books  published  since  that  date.  The  bibliography 
has  been  made  as  exhaustive  as  limitations  of  time  and  facilities  per- 
mit. It  is  not  offered  as  a  suggestive  home  economics  library  for 
schools.  Such  a  library  should  be  chosen  with  careful  consideration 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  school,  and  in  most  cases  need  not  be  all 
inclusive. 

Annotations  have  been  presented  in  only  3  few  cases  where  the 
title  of  the  book  does  not  fully  reveal  the  nature  of  the  contents.  For 
most  of  the  annotations  acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  library 
bulletin  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  In 
every  case  possible  the  date  of  publication  is  given,  for  it  is  felt  that 
the  value  of  some  of  the  books,  piirticularly  those  of  scientific  nature, 
rests  in  large  part  upon  their  being  of  recent  date.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  prices  given  are  the  latest  listed.  Some  of  the  books  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  are  now  out  of  print,  but  the  student  of  home 
economics  who  desires  to  study  these  older  books  may  find  them  in 
the  larger  libraries. 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  bibliography  has  been  classi- 
fied into  general  groups.  A  great  number  of  the  books  might  be 
classified  under  several  topics  but  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  ex- 
pand the  text  needlessly  by  repeating  titles.  For  example,  many  of 
the  books  that  treat  of  woman  in  her  social  and  economic  relations 
help  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  home  economics  movement. 
The  student  who  makes  intelligence  use  of  the  bibliography  will  bear 
this  in  mind  and  look  under  all  closely  related  topics  for  the  helps 
needed. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

I.  Bibliographies. 

II.  Bulletiiis: 

1.  State  extension  deimrtments  and  schoola 

2.  Miscellaneous. 

III.  Syllabusee  and  circulars.  (State  and  city  dq;^artment8  of  education, 
associations  and  schools.) 

IV.  Charts  for  reference  study* 

V.  Periodicals. 
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YI.  Teaching: 

1.  EUstory  of  the  movement 

A.  GeneraL 


2.  Methods  of  teaching. 


B.  Special:  1.  Correspondence  sdiools; 
2.  Kitchen  gardens;  3.  Rural  schooias 
4.  Vocational  mathematics  for  girlSM 

VII.  Clothing  and  textiles: 

1.  Costume  design. 

2.  Dressmaking. 
8.  Dyeing. 

4.  Embroidery,  knitting,  etc. 

5.  Hygiene  of  clothing. 

6.  Millinery. 

7.  Textbooks  In  sewing. 

8.  Textiles: 

(a)  Chemistry. 

(b)  Industries. 

(c)  Manufacture  and  sale. 

(d)  Mills — Condition  of  workers 

VIII.  The  family: 

1.  The  child.  » 

2.  Organization  of  the  family. 
8.  The  home : 

(a)  General  literature. 

(b)  ESconomic  problems. 

(c)  Motherhood. 

(d)  Recreation  In  the  home» 

(e)  Social  problems. 
4.  Women. 

').  Women  in  Industry, 

IX.  Foods  and  cooking: 

1.  Cook  books. 

2.  Food  conservation. 

3.  Food  preservation, 

4.  Food  study. 

5.  Infant  feeding. 

6.  Institutional  feeding. 

7.  Invalid  cookery. 

8.  Rural  school  lunches. 

9.  School  feeding. 

10.  Textbooks  in  cooking  and  home  making: 

X.  The  house  and  household  activities: 

1.  Administration.     (See  Management  of  the  house.) 

2.  Care  of  the  house.     (See  Management  of  the  house.) 

3.  Construction  of  the  house. 

4.  Domestic  service.     (See  also  Women  in  Industry.) 

5.  Furnishings  for  the  home. 

6.  Home  nursing. 

7.  Household  accounts. 

8.  Housewifery.     (See  Management  of  the  house.) 

9.  Laundry  work. 

10.  Management  of  the  house. 

11.  Marketing. 


BIBUOGRAPHIBS. 

X.  The  house  and  household  activities— Ck>nttnaed. 

12.  Sanitation. 

13.  Table  service  and  table  etiquette. 

14.  Textbooks  in  home  making. 

XI.  Sciences  related  to  home  economics: 

1.  Bacteriology. 

2.  Chemistry. 

8.  Hygiene  and  physiology. 

4.  Nutrition  and  dietetics. 

5.  Physics. 

6.  Physiological  chemistry. 


I.  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

[Bibliographies  of  home  economics  boolcs  have  been  prepared  by  many  public 
libraries,  school  libraries,  home  economics  students,  home  economics  associa- 
tions, and  other  organlzationa  The  bibliographies  herein  listed  represent  those 
which  have  been  received  at  the  bureau.  Elach  bibliography  otters  individual 
features  in  classification  or  annotations  that  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  student 
Bibliographies  of  value  may  also  be  found  in  many  reference  and  textbooks 
at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  or  in  the  appendices.] 

Boston.    Public  library.    List  of  books  on  domestic  science  In  the  public  library 
of  the  city  of  Boston.    Boston,  Public  library,  1911.    78  p. 


A  selected  list  of  books  on  domestic  production  and  preserva- 
tion of  foods.    1917.    14  p. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  public  library.    Doing  your  bit  at  home.    Some  library  books 
that  will  help  you.    December,  1917. 

Chicago,  HI.     Public  library.     Bibliography :  '*  The  high  cost  of  living."    /»- 
eluded  in  Book  bulletin,  March,  1917. 


Books  on  domestic  economy.    Chicago,  1906. 

Books  on  domestic  economy  added,  1911-15.    p.  248-48. 

1916.     p.  51-53. 

1917.     p.  46-47. 


Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.  School  of  household  arts.  Anno- 
tated list  of  books  relating  to  household  arts.  New  York,  Teachers  coUej^e, 
publication  bureau,  1910.  (Technical  education,  Series  A,  no.  2.)  15 
cents. 

New  edition  brought  out  in  1914  (Technical  education  buUetln,  no.  26),  26  cents. 
A  revised  edition  wae  publiabed  tn  1016. 

Cumulative  book  index.    Published  monthly  except  February,  August,  and  De- 
cember, by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  co..  958-«4  University  ave..  New  Tork  city. 
See  Home  economics  and  other  subjects. 

Illinoia.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  High  adiool  libraries.  Based  on 
recommendations  made  to  the  High  school  conference.  Domestic  economy. 
(Bulletin  no.  33,  1917.) 

Iowa.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Agricultural 
extension  department,  Ames.  [Valuable  books  and  bulletins  on  home  eoo* 
nomics.]     (Home  economics  circular  no.  ^  1916-17.) 
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Journal  of  home  economioB,  1811  Cathedral  street,  BaHtmore,  MdL  Bibllo^ 
raphy  of  current  home  economics  literature,  1900  to  date.  Bach  ffisoe. 
Journal  of  home  economics. 

Xangworthy,  Oharles  F.  State  and  municipal  documents  as  sonroes  of  Infor- 
mation for  institution  managers  and  other  students  of  home  eoonomicsL 
Journal  of  home  economics,  February,  1912.    Reprint,  10  cents. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Fublie  library.  Selected  list  of  books  on  home  economics, 
1914. 

Contains  some  annotations. 

Nims,  Marion  B.  Women  in  the  war.  A  bibliography.  Washington,  D.  OL, 
News  department  of  the  Woman's  committee,  Council  of  national  defense, 
1918.    77  p. 

Oregon.  Llbraiy  commission.  (State  house,  Salem,  Oreg.)  Domestic  econ- 
omy; Home  life.    Rev.  ed.     (Subject  list  no.  2,  January,  1918.) 

Publishers'  weekly.  Classified  bibliographies  of  recently  published  booka 
Household  economics.  In  occasional  numbera  Publishers'  weekly,  241 
West  37  street.  New  York  city. 

Reader's  guide  to  periodical  literature.    Published  monthly  by  the  H.  W. 

Wilson  CO.,  958-964  University  ave.,  New  York  city.    1910  to  date.    Monthly. 
Bee  Domestic  science^  Home  economics,  etc. 

Shaw,  Robert  Kendall.    Bibliography  of  domestic  economy,  in  Bngllsh.  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1901.     (Sl)-170  p.     (New 

York  state  library.    Bulletin  52,  January,  1901.) 
Covers  literature  of  1850-09,  inclusive. 

Stout  institute.  Outlines  of  home  and  social  economics.  Bulletins.  No.  1« 
March,  1914:  The  ethics  of  family  life;  Disintegration  of  the  modem 
family;  Education  for  parenthood;  The  domestic  service  problem.  No.  2, 
June,  1914 :  Women  in  modern  industry ;  Women  in  social  service. 

United  States.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of  pablications. 
Farmers'  bulletins.    Current  list  of  numbers  available  free. 

List  of  publications  issued  since  July  1,  1918.     Revised  to  December  81,  1916L 
See  also  United  States,  Superintendent  of  documents.  Government  printing  office, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Price  lists. 

bex>artment  of  the  interior.    Bureau  of  education.    Bibliography  of' 

education  In  agriculture  and  home  economics.     Washington,  Govemm^it 
printing  office,  1912.    02  p.     (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  10.) 

Bibliography   of  school   lunches.     OompUed   by    Lucy 

CJondell.     Washington,  (}k)vemment  printing  office,  1917.     (Circular.)     5 
cents. 


Eiducation  for  the  home.    Washingtoiit  Government  print- 
ing office,  1914.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  39.)    10  cents. 

List  of  references  on  education  for  the  bome. 
Quide  to  United  States  government  publications.    Wash- 


ington,  (Government  printing  office,  1918.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  2.)    20  cenU. 

Library  books  for  high  schools.    Washington,  (3overn- 

ment  printing  office,  1917.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  41.)     15  cents. 

.  ._  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1914. 
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United  States.     Department  of  the  interior.     Boreau  of  education.    Refer- 
ences on  home  economics.     (Library  leaflet,  May,  1014.) 

Food  administration.     Food  conservation  bibliography.     Beferences 


and  sources  of  information  on  production,  statistics,  distribution,  conserva- 
tion, and  methods  of  control  of  food  supplies.    February,  1918. 

Library  of  congress.    Division  of  bibliography.    List  of  references  on 


the  conservation,  production,  and  economic  use  of  foods.    Mimeographed* 
Sent  free  to  libraries  on  application.    1017. 


The  United  States  at  war.    Organization  and  litem  tii re. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.    115  p.    10  cents. 

—    Superintendent  of  Documents,  Qovemment  Printing  Oi&ce,  Wash- 


ington, D.  C.  Price  Ust,  11 — ^Foods  and  cooking.  Price  list,  16 — ^Farmers* 
Bulletins.  Price  list,  40 — Chemistry  of  foods  and  drugs.  Price  list,  68-^ 
Farm  management. 

Washington.  State  college  of  Washington.  Home  economics.  A  bibliography 
for  high  schools  prepared  by  the  Department  of  home  economics  of  tho 
State  college  of  Washington.  Pullman,  Wash.,  Published  by  the  State  col- 
lege of  Washington,  1918.    28  p. 


Bibliography  of  the  economics  of  textiles  and  clothing.  .  Pull- 

nian.  Wash.,  1918.     (Library  bulletin  no.  6.    Home  economics  series  no.  3.) 
44  p.    25  cents.    $10  per  hundred. 


Food  economy  for  the  housewife.    Pullman,  Wash.,  1917.    34  p. 

(Library  bulletin  no.  8.  Home  economics  series  no.  1.)  25  cents.  Second 
edition,  1918,  59  p.  (Library  bulletin  no.  5.  Home  economics  series  no.  2.) 
25  cents. 

n.  BULLETINS. 

[It  is  impossible  to  present  a  complete  list  of  the  bulletins  that  have  been 
published  on  home  economics  subjects  by  State  extension  departments,  State 
schools,  and  by  miscellaneous  organizations.  However,  a  partial  list  gives  some 
conception  of  how  extensive  is  the  available  information  in  this  form.  State 
publications  are  usually  free  to  every  one  in  the  State.  Every  student  should 
have  her  name  placed  on  the  home  economics  mailing  list  of  the  institutions  In 
her  own  State  and  keep  complete  files  of  all  publications  that  may  be  of  value  to 
her  in  her  teaching.] 

1.  8TATB  BXTBNBION  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Alabama.     Tuskegee  normal  and  industrial  institute,  Tuskegee.     Canning 
and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  home.    By  George  W.  Carver. 

The  pickling  and  curing  of  meat  in  hot  weather.    Carver. 

Some  possibilities  of  the  cowpea  in  Macon  county,  Alabama. 


Carver. 

White  and  color  washing  with  native  clays  from  Macon  county, 

Alabama.    Carver. 

Arkansas.     State  agricultural  school,  Honticello.    Breads.    Monthly  bulle- 
tin, March,  19ia 
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Cftllf omU.     TJnivenAtx  of  Calif omla,  Berkeley.     Home  and  fann  canning. 
(Circular  no.  158,  1917.) 


Home  economics  recipes.    By  Maiy  B.  Vail.     (Syilabns  aeries 


no.  85,  1912.)     25  cents. 


— The  household  as  an  economic  agent :  record  sheets  for  the  cost 

of  Hying.    Revised,  1912.     (Syllabus  series  no.  10.)    85  cents. 

Colorado.     Agricultural  college,  Fort  Collins.     Domestic  water  supply.     By 
U.  M.  Cone. 


Household  arts  and  agriculture  for  Uie  rural  schooL 
Extension  service.    Oirls'  cooking  dub  household  exhibits  at 


fairs.    1917. 

Girls'  sewing  club,  1st  year,  2d  year.    1916. 


.. Meats  and  meat  cookery.    Hoq^e  curing  of  meats  and 

their  preparation.    1917. 

Connecticut.  Agricultural  esperiment  station,  New  Haven.  Economy  in 
feeding  the  family:  1.  Some  essential  facts  regarding  nutrition.  1917. 
(Bulletin  196.)  2.  The  cereal  breakfast  fooda  1917.  (Bulletin  197.) 
3.  Food  oils  and  fats.    1918.  (Bulletin  201.) 

Delaware.     Delaware  college,  Newark.    Division  of  agricultural  extension. 

Food  values  of  apples  and  com.    1915. 

Idaho.  University  of  Idaho.  Agrionltnral  extension  department.  Home 
economies  division.    Rural  school  lunches.    1913-1914. 


■  Department  of  home  economics.    1.  In  cooperation  with  the 

State  department  of  public  instruction,  publishes  the  following  bulletins 
for  the  boys*  and  girls*  clubs  of  the  State:    Bread  contest  clubs.  Sewing, 
Rural  school  lunch. 
2.  Lessons  for  movable  schoola     (Extension  bulletin  No.  4.) 

Illinois.    XTniversity  of  lUinois,  XTrbana.    Department  of  household  science. 
Cooking  of  carp.  Chocolate  and  cocoa.    By  Nellie  B.  GkUdthwaite, 


Isabel  Bevler. 


Meat    By  Lucile  Wheeler. 

The  planning  of  meala    By  Isabel  Bevier. 

Principles  of  Jelly  making.    By  NelUe  B.  Gtoldthwalte. 

Some  points  in  choosing  textiles.    By  Charlotte  Glbbs. 

Some  points  In  the  making  and  Judging  of  bread.    By 

Some  points  to  be   considered   in   the   planning   of  a 


national  diet.    By  Susannah  Usher. 


Syllabus  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the 


high  schools  of  Illinois. 


War  time  suggestions  for  home  economics.    Exhibits 


at  county  and  community  fairs.     (BSducatlon  circular  no.  26.) 
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Indiana.  Purdue  university,  La  Fayette.  Agrlenltnral  extension  depart* 
ment.  I.  Bulletin  of  university:  Helps  for  teachers  in  agriculture  nnd 
domestic  science  Nos.  1,  3*  5,  7. 

II.  Bulletins  of  Department  of  agricultural  ^tension:  Agricultural  and 
industrial  work  in  the  schools  of  Hamilton  county ;  Domestic  science  in  the 
high  school ;  Domestic  science  In  rural  communities ;  Some  points  in  bread 
making ;  Helps  for  club  members — girls*  sewing  clubs. 

New  uses  for  old  clothing. 

Textiles :    Problems  in  buying,  cleaning  and  dyeing. 

Iowa.  State  collega  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  Ames.  I.  Short 
course  class  notes:  No.  1.  Demonstration — ^bread  lessons.  No.  2.  Demon- 
stration—  meats.  No.  3.  Demonstration — vegetable&  No.  4.  Demonstra- 
tion— eggs  and  milk.  No.  5.  Demonstration — cereals  and  other  starchy 
foods.  No.  6.  Home  nursing.  No.  7.  Personal  hygiene.  No.  8.  Demonstra- 
tion— practical  dietetics.  No.  8.  Home  management.  No.  9.  Vegetables.  No. 
10.  Caloric  value  of  foods — nutrition.  No.  11.  Company  supper.  No.  12. 
Demostration — soups  and  serving.  No.  13.  Demonstration — cake.  No.  14. 
Salads.  No.  15.  Public  and  home  sanitation.  No.  16.  Demonstration— po- 
tatoes. No.  17.  Demonstration — desserts.  No.  19.  Entree&  No.  20.  E2very- 
day  meat  dishes.  No.  21.  Beverages.  No.  22.  The  care  of  children.  No.  23. 
Fruit 

II.  Home  economics  circulars :  No.  1.  Planning  and  serving  meals.  No. 
2.  Textiles.  No.  3.  Ust  of  valuable  books  and  bulletins  for  home  economics. 
No.  4.    Suggestions  for  household  exhibits. 


'■  — —    Agricultural  extension  department.    Junior  circulars.    Gar- 

ment making  club.    Part  I.  Preparatory  work.    Part  II.  Iowa  boys*  and 
girls'  clubs. 

Kansas.    State  agricultural  college.    Meals  for  harvest  time.     (Home  eco- 
nomics bulletin  no.  1.) 

Steam  pressure  for  home  cooking.     (Home  economics  bulletin 

no.  2.) 

State  council  of  defense.    Use  of  wheat-saving  cereals.     (Circular  9.) 

One-dish  meals.     (Circular  10.) 


Maine.    University  of  Maine,  Orono.    Agricultural  extension  service.    Vege- 
table storage  on  the  farm.     (EiXtension  bulletin  No.  120,  August,  1918.) 

Department  of  domestic  science.    Care  of  food  in  the  home. 

By  Dorothea  Bacon. 

-^_ Classified  bibliography  of  home  economics. 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration.    By  Lillian  Randall. 


Extension  department.     The  scope  and  nature  of  domestic 


science  as  taught  in  the  uniyerslty.    1912. 

Classified  bibliography  of  home  economics.    1913. 

Notes  on  house  furnishing.    1914. 


A  plan  for  the  developmnt  of  home  economics  along  the 


line  of  practical  education.    1914. 

The  housekeeper's  problems.    1915. 

The  nutritive  value  of  food.    1910. 
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By  Helen  Blnkerd  Youns.  (7)  Hoofebold  .farniahiDg  By  Helen  BlnkeM 
Young.  (9)  Reading  In  the  farm  home.  By  Martha  Van  Benaselaer  nd 
Caroline  Webster.  (U)  The  laondry.  By  Flora  Roee.  (13)  Gornell 
atudy  clnba.  By  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  and  otherM.  (15)  Principles  of 
Jelly-making.  By  N.  E.  Gk)ldthwalte.  (17)  The  preservation  of  food  in 
the  home,  Part  I.  By  Flora  Rose.  (19)  The  preservation  of  food  in  the 
home,  Part  II.  By  Flora  Rose.  (21)  The  preservation  of  food  in  the 
home.  Part  III.  By  Flora  Rose  and  others,  (28)  Methods  of  cleaning. 
By  Mary  Urie  Watson.  (25)  Saving  strength.  By  Bmily  M.  Bishop  and 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer.  (88)  Vegetable-gardening.  By  Albert  E.  Wilkin- 
son. (85)  The  flower  garden.  By  Albert  A.  Wilkinson.  (89)  The  farm- 
house. By  Helen  Binkerd  Young.  (41)  Rules  for  planning  the  family 
dietary.    By  Flora  Rose. 

New  York.  State  college  of  agriculture,  Cornell  UnlTendty,  Ithaca.  De- 
partment of  home  economics.  Food  series  lesson  121.  Sugar-saving  des- 
serts and  confections. 


Lesson  122.    How  to  use  the  apple  crop. 

Rural  life  series  lesson  120.    Givic  duties  of  women. 


North  Carolina.  State  board  of  education.  Manual  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  manual  training.  (Agricultural  bulletins,  1, 
6th  grade;  2,  7th  grade.) 

State  college  of  agriculture  and  engineering,  Baleigh.    Agricoltoral 

extension  service.     Plans  for  community  club  work  in  the  study  of  foods 
and  household  conveniencea    1916.     (Extension  circular  no.  7.) 

—  Drying    of    fruits    and    vegetables    for    home    CMisumptioo. 


1917.     (Extension  bulletin  no.  50.) 

North  Dakota.  Agricultural  college,  Agricultural  college  station.  Home 
economics,  bread  making,  salad  making,  and  candy  making.  (0>llege  ex- 
tension department    Bulletin,  voL  6,  no.  8.) 


—  Preservation  of  food  in  the  home.    (Agricultural  extension 

bulletin  no.  8.) 

Preservation  of  meat     (Agricultural  extension  bulletin  no.  12.) 

-*-  -^— -    The  rural  hot  lunch.     (Agricultural  bulletin  na  4.) 


Wheat  saving  recipes.     (Dept  of  agriculture  experiment  sta- 
tion.   Food  bulletin,  voL  5,  no.  5.) 

Ohio.    Agricultural  coUegre.    Extension  service.    Home  economics  outline  for 
teaching  food  conservation.     (Bulletin,  1017-18,  no.  14.) 

Meat  and  meat  substitutes.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  4.) 

• Meat  substitutes.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  S.) 

Outline  of  home  economics  for  club  study.    (Bulletin, 

11)15.) 


Planning  of  meals.     (Bulletin,  1916-17,  na  S.) 

Preservation  of  food.     (Bulletin,  1918-19,  no.  19.) 

Saving  wheat.     (Bulletin,  1917-18.  no.  9.) 

School   lunches:    Lesson  1.  Milk.    Lesson  2.    Oesmed 

soups.    Lessons  8  and  4.  Starch.    Lesson  6.  Starchy  fooda— potatoes.    Les- 
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son  6.  Starchy  foodEH-rlce.  Jjuaon  7.  Vegetables.  Lesson  8.  Fruit  Les- 
son 9  Sugar.  Lesson  10.  Meat  substitutes.  Lesson  11.  Meat  substitutes. 
Lesson  12.  Salads  and  salad  dressing.  Lesson  IS.  Meat  substitutes — 
cheese.  Lesson  14.  Meat  extenders.  Lesson  16.  Creamed  meats.  Lesson 
16.  Tough  meats.  Lessons  17  and  18.  Flour  and  flour  mixtures.  Lesson 
19.  Suggestions  for  the  lunch  box.  Lesson  20.  Suggestions  for  planning 
and  serving  a  luncheon.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  17.) 

Ohio.     Agricultural  college.     Extension  service.     Supplement  to  the  series 
of  20  lessons  for  rural  schools.     (Bulletin,  1918-19,  no.  3.) 

Serving  of  meals.     (BuUean,  1917-18,  no.  2.) 

Serving.     (Bulletin,  1916-17,  no.  9.) 

Suggested    plans    for    serving    lunches    in    centralized 

schools  of  Ohio.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  5.) 

Teaching  of  home  economics  in  rural  schools  in  con- 
nection with  school  lunches.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  16.) 


—  State  university,  Columbus.  The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
Fruit  and  vegetable  canning;  Jellies,  jams,  preserves  and  pickles;  Br^^ad 
uid  bread  making;  Sanitation.     (Home  makers'  reading  course,  1910-11.) 

Meats,  cereals,  and  kitchens.     (Home  makers'  reading  course, 


1912.) 

Oklahoma.  Agrricultural  and  mechanical  college,  Stillwater.  Sewing  for 
girls  in  sewing  contest;  cooking;  home  canning,  for  girls  in  canning  con- 
test; plan  for  1914  scholarship  contests.  By  Henrietta  Kolshom.  (Boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  clubs.    Cooking  lessons,  4,  5,  6.) 

Oregon.  Asrricultural  college,  Corvallis.  Extension  service.  Evaporation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  home.     (Extension  bulletin  296.) 

Emergency  first  aids.     (Extension  bulletin  208,  1917.) 

Food  for  the  family.     (Extension  bulletin  202.) 

Liberty  breads.     (Extension  bulletin  289.) 

Substitutes  for  meat.     (Extension  bulletin  216.) 

'    Sugar  and  sugar  substitutes.     (Extension  bulletin  299.) 

_.——    Use  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables.     (Extension  bulle- 
tin 218.) 
Wheatless  recipes.     (Extension  bulletin  298.) 


School  of  domestic  science  and  art.    Gamp  cookery.    By  Miss 

Smith  and  Miss  Milam.  Principles  of  bread  making.  By  Dean  Gulvin. 
Principles  of  Jelly  making.  By  Miss  Milam.  Principles  of  cake  making. 
By  Miss  Milam.  School  luncheons.  By  Dean  Calvin.  Department  recipes. 
By  Dean  Calvin. 

Pennsylvania  state  college.  School  of  agriculture  and  experiment  station. 
State  0>llege,  Penn.  Undergarment  making.  (Extension  circular  no.  75. 
November,  1918.) 

South  Carolina.    Winthrop  normal  and  industrial  school,  Rock  Hill.     Home 

demonstration  course  for  women.    1916. 
Home  demonstration  work.    Four-year  sewing  course  for  girls* 

home  demonstration  dubs. 
A  plan  for  homekeepers*  clubs  in   South  Carolina.     (Home- 


keepers*  club  bulletin,  part  2.) 

Women's  club  programs  in  home  economics. 
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Texmesaee.     Ck>lleflre  of  ««riaaltax«  (tTnivonitjr  of  Tenntsaae).     Biylfdon  of 

extenston.    A  budget  for  tbe  businen  woman.    (PabUcatimi  no.  66.) 
A  budget  for  the  family.     (Publication  na  65.) 

BeautUJptng  the  home  grounds.    (Publication  no.  32. ) 

DomeBtic  science  course  of  study.    (Publication  no.  82.) 

Eating  the  right  f6od  at  the  right  time.     (Home  eco- 
nomics series  no.  13.) 

Ctood  light  bread.     (Home  economics  series  no.  7.) 

How  to  choose  woolens.    (Home  economics  soles  no.  6l) 

' Score  cards.     (Home  economics  series  no.  15.) 

Tuberculosis  can  be  cured ;  start  now.    (Home  economics 


series  no.  12.) 


series  no.  11.) 


Typhoid  f^Tor;  a  preventable  disease.    (Home  economics 

XJse  meat  in  many  ways.    (Home  economics  series  na  9.) 

What  to  do  to  keep  welL    (Home  economics  aeries  no.  8.) 

What  to  do  when  cleaning  house.     (Home  economics  series 

no.  4.) 

What  to  do  ¥rlth  Tegetables.    (Home  economics  series  no.  10.) 


Texas.    XTnlTersity  of  Texas,  Austin.    School  of  domestic  economy.    Cleanli- 
ness and  health.  By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Oooklng  of  tough  meats. 

Food  for  children. 

Meats.    (Rural  series  no.  8.) 

The  potato.    (Rural  series  no.  L) 

The  principles  of  menu  making.     1  and  2.     By  Anne 

Richardson. 

The  problon  of  the  school  lunch.    1  and  2.    By  Jessie 


P.  Rich. 

Seasonable  fruits.    (Rural  series  no.  2.) 

Tbe  uses  of  foods  and  the  proper  balancing  of  the  diet. 


By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Utah.    Utah  agricultural  college,  Logan.    Labor  saving  devices  In  the  house- 
hold.   By  Alice  Ravenhill. 

Washington.    Agricultural  experiment  station,  Pullman.    Butter  making  on 
the  fhrm.     (Bulletin  41.) 

Cleanliness  and  cold  as  applied  to  the  dairy.    (Bulletin  66.) 

How  to  make  bread  from  soft-wheat  flours.    (Bulletin  47.) 

Preserving  eggs.     (Bulletin  64.) 

Sewage  disposal  for  country  homes.    (Bxtenrion  bulletin  no.  5.) 

\7est  Virginia.     College  of  agriculture,  Korgantown.     Bxtanrion  depart- 
ment.   Care  and  feeding  of  the  sick  in  the  home.    1916.    (Circular  7.) 

Food  for  the  family.    (Farm  bulletin.) 

Saving  time  and  strength  in  housekeeping.   1915.    (Circu- 
lar 8.) 

■  Simple  desserts.    1916.     (Circular  37.) 

The  use  of  left-overs  in  cookery.    1915.    (Circular  40.) 
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Wisconsin.    UniTorsity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.    Afirrlcultural  experiment 
station.     Sewage  disposal  for  country  homes.     (Circular  of  informatioD  34.) 

Extension  service  of  the  college  of  agriculture.     Canning 

firuits  and  vegetables.     (Circular  88.) 

Dry  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables.    (Circular  86.) 

'■ —    Hints  on  what  to  eat  during  the  war.    (Circular  100.) 

How  to  cook  soy  beans.    (Circular  79.) 

How  to  store  vegetables  for  winter  use.    (Circular  92.) 

How  to  use  barley.    (Circular  80.) 

How  to  use  other  cereals.     (Circular  105.) 

"    New  clothes  at  small  cost    (Circular  91.) 

Other  kinds  of  bread.    (Circular  89.) 

Other  ways  to  cook  potatoes.    (Circular  98.) 

'    Preserving  spring  eggs  for  winter  use.    (Circular  74.) 

What  shall  we  eat  on   wheatless  and   meatless  days. 


(Circular  106.) 

What  to  feed  children.    (Circular  69.) 


Wyoming.  University  of  Wyoming  (Agricultural  college).  Division  of  ex- 
tension.   The  Wyoming  farm  bulletin.    Published  monthly. 

2.  mSCBLLANBOUS. 

American  association  for  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  common  cold.  (Leaflet  no.  2.)  40  cents  per  100,  postpaid ; 
$1.75  per  500,  postage  extra;  $3  per  1,000,  postage  extra;  $2.75  per  1,000 
lots  of  5,000  or  more. 

American  home  economics  association,  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md* 
Report  of  household  aid  committee.  An  experiment  In  domestic  service.  25 
cents. 

Papers  presented  at  administration  section  meeting,  Lake  Placid,  N.  T., 

June,  1912,  Including  reports  of  the  committees,  school  lunch,  laundry,  uni- 
form accounting  for  institutions ;  papers  on  practice  field  for  students ;  diet 
kitchens,  etc.    50  cents. 

Portrait  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.    10  cents.  $2.  $3,  $6,  $8. 


Journal  of  home  economics,  1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Reprints. 
10  cents  each  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Report  of  committee  on  persona!  hygiene.     Ellen  H.  BlchardB,  1004. 

Report  of  teaclilng-isectlon  conference,  1007. 

Btudy  of  textiles.     Nellie  Crooks,  1008. 

Standardizing  the  home.     J.  R.  Commons,  1010. 

A  review  of  recent  literature  on  domestic  art.     C.  F.  Langworthy,  1010. 

Relation  of  biological  chemistry  to  borne  economics.    W.  J.  Gles,  1010. 

Courses  In  bacteriology  for  borne  economics.     U.  W.  Conn,  1010. 

Teaching  bacteriology  to  mothers.     H.  W.  Hill,  1010. 

Aspects  of  economics  of  Importance  in  the  household.     David  KInley,  1011. 

What  courses  in  sociology,  pure  and  applied,  should  be  Included  In  college  de- 
parfments  of  household  science?  G.  E.  Howard.  Courses  In  sociology.  C  A.  Ell- 
wood,  1011. 

Household  service  as  a  labor  problem.    I.  M.  Rublnow.  1011, 

The  home  and  the  machine.    J.  Lebowlts,  1011. 

Control  of  insect  pests  in  institution.    B.  P.  Felt,  1011. 

Uniform  accounting  for  Institutions.    W.  M.  Cole,  1012. 

Btato  and  municipal  documents  as  sources  of  information  on  home  economics. 
C.  P.  Langworthy,  1012. 

A  plea  for  the  Introduction  of  historical  courses  on  the  home  into  higher  schools 
and  colleges  for  young  women.     WUlystlne  Qoodsell,  1012. 

A  course  in  household  economics.    B.  R.  Andrews,  1018. 
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The  Tlsltlng  houaekeeper  (4  papers).  M.  Adelaide  Nnttiiig.  Ellen  H.  Bicbaidi. 
Frances  Stern,  Emma  Winslow,  1915.     15  cents. 

Indoor  humidity.     I.  R.  Ingersoll,  1916. 

Recent  contribntlon  to  the  foundations  of  dietetics.    Ruth  Wheeler,  1916. 

An  application  of  statistics  to  budget  making  for  lunch  rooms.  Boxana  H. 
Vivian,  1916. 

Standardization  of  temperatures  for  cooking  batters  and  doughs.  Lfonlse  8taA- 
ley  and  May  Wallace,  1916. 

Public  health  in  the  past  and  In  the  future.     C.  B.  A.  Winslow,  1916. 

Recent  work  on  normal  adult  nutrition.     Katberlne  Blunt,  1916. 

The  highest  education  for  women.     JuUa  Lathrop,  1916. 

Index  for  Journal,  toI.  8,  1916. 

The  teacher  and  community  wellbeing.     G.  H.  Von  Tnngeln,  1916. 

Part  time  education  In  household  arts.     Cleo  Murtland,  1917. 

The    new    dietetic    treatment    of    diabetes    mellitus.     Lenna    F.    Cooper,    191i- 

The  development  of  home  economics.     Isabel  Bevier,  1917. 

Recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  digestion  and  absorption.  Louise  Stanler, 
1917. 

College  residence  halls.    Edmund  J.  James,  1917. 

A  comparison  of  digestibility  of  starch  In  typical  batter  and  dough  mixtures. 
Amy  L.  Daniels  and  Leola  Strieker,  1917. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  correlation  of  chemistry  and  home  economics  in 
high  schools,  1917. 

Practice  houses  for  students  In  home  economics.     Isabel  Ely  Iiord,  1917. 

A  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  caramel.  G.  P.  Plalsane« 
and  Helen  Monsch,  1917. 

Equipping  n  diet  kitchen.     Ruth  McNary  Smith,  1917. 

Some  administrative  problems  in  home  economics  In  the  public  schools.  Hen- 
rietta Calvin,  1917. 

The  school  lunch  as  a  project  in  teaching  cookery  In  the  elementary  schools. 
EsMie  Heyle,  1917. 

Losses  of  iron  in  cooking  vegetables.     Katberlne  Blunt  and  Florence  Otis,  1917. 

Club  programs  In  home  economics.     Helen  L.  Johnson,  1917. 

A  home  with  an  Income.    Annette  Harvey,  1917. 

Old  methods  and  new  condtions   (drying  and   canning).     Jessie  Hurd,  1917. 

The  college  course  in  home  economics.     Elisabeth  Jenkins,  1917. 

The  housewife  and  the  flsh  problem.     Henry  B.  Ward,  1917. 

Why  the  large  calorie?    Frederick  A.  Osborn,  1917. 

Sanitary  surveys  of  Institutions.     C.  E.  A   Winslow,  1917. 

Studies  of  labor  problems  in  household  employment.     Henrietta  Roelofs,   1917. 

The  American  papaw  and  its  food  value.  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D.  Holnio>. 
1917. 

The  home  guard.     Flora  Orr,  1917.     5  cents. 

Recent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  food  preparation.  Lioulse  Stanlt-y. 
1917. 

Index  for  Journal,  vol.  9,  1917. 

Some  recent  magasine  articles  on  the  standard  of  living.     Lorinda  Perry,   191  s. 

20  cents. 

Increase  in  living  costs.     Helen  Coombs  and  Elisabeth   Bishop,   1918.    15   cent?:. 

A  cheap  homemade  soybean  meal  for  diabetics.  Lydia  Roberts  and  EUs«bi-(i> 
Miller.  1918. 

Dietary  study  at  Vassar  College.     Annie  MacLeod  and  Mary  Griggs,  1918. 

The  work  of  the  dietitian  in  the  Canadian  military  hospitals.   .Violet  Ryley.  1i^\^ 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  of  working  class  families  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  Sam 
II.  Stltes,  1918.     16  cents. 

What  to  teach  the  public  regarding  food  values.     P.  V.  McCollnm,  1918. 

A  quick  method  of  calculating  food  value.     Caroline  L.  Hunt,  1918. 
Learning  the  lesson  of  food  conservation.     Sarah  L.  Arnold,  1918. 

Teaching   food   values.     C.   F.   Lnngworthy,   1919.     Utilization   of  some   nuts  o^ 

food.     F.  A.  Cajorl,  1918. 

A  consideration  of  the  canning  problem.    Elizabeth  Genung,  1918. 

Home  project  work  in  vocational  home  economics  in  secondary  schools.  Maude  G. 
Adams,  1918. 

Survey  of  agencies  for  the  sale  of  cooked  food.     Helen  Atwater,  1918. 
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Hampton  normal  and  agiioultoral  Inatitate,  Hampton,  Va.    Approved  meth- 
ods for  home  laundering.    Vol.  6,  no.  11. 
■  Canning  and  preserving.    Vol.  6,  no.  8, 

■'  Gommnnity  clubs  for  women  and  girls.    VoL  6,  no.  8. 

Domestic  arts  at  Hampton  institute.    VoL  3,  no.  8. 

Home  makers'  dub.    Vol.  7,  no.  8. 

The  housefly  a  carrier  of  diseases.    VoL  6,  no.  3. 

Housekeeping  and  cooking  lessons  for  rural   communities.     VoL  6, 

no.  9. 

; —  Housekeeping  and  sanitation  in  rural  schools.    VoL  6,  no.  2. 

Housekeeping  rules.    VoL  2,  no.  9. 

Practical  patriotic  recipe.    Vol.  14,  no.  1. 

Rural  school  lunches.    VoL  7,  no.  9. 

Sewing  for  rural  schools.    VoL  7,  no.  7. 

These  poblicationB  are  free  in  lots  of  12  to  Boutlieni  teachen ;  60  cents  per  dozen 
to  others.    Single  copies,  6  cents. 

Health-education  league,  Boston,  Mass.  Booklets  for  social  service:  No.  1. 
Hints  for  health  in  hot  weather.  8  cents  each,  $2  per  hundred.  No.  2.  Milk. 
4  cents  each,  $3.25  per  hundred.  No.  8.  "  Golds  "  and  their  prevention.  4 
cents  each,  $8.25  per  hundred.  No.  4.  Meat  and  drink.  4  cents  each,  $3.25 
per  hundred.  No.  5.  Healthful  homes.  5  cents  each.  $4  per  hundred.  No.  6. 
The  successful  woman.  4  cents  each,  $3.25  per  hundred.  No.  7.  The  boy  and 
the  cigarette.  5  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  8.  The  care  of  little  chil- 
dren. 5  cents  each.  $3.75  per  hundred.  The  plague  of '  mosquitoes  and 
flies.  5  cents  each,  $5.25  per  hundred.  No.  11.  Tonics  and  stimulants.  3 
cents  each,  $2  per  hundred.  No.  12.  Emergencies.  10  cents  each,  $8  per 
hundred.  No.  18.  Microbes,  good  and  bad.  5  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred. 
No.  15.  The  eflicient  worker.  5  cents  each,  $8.75  per  hundred.  No.  16. 
Sexual  hygiene.  5  cents  each,  $3.75  per  hundred.  No.  17.  Health  in  labor 
camps.  4  cents  each,  $8  per  hundred.  No.  18.  Tuberculosis  (consumptiop\. 
6  cents  each,  $4.25  per  hundred.  No.  19.  When  to  caH  the  physician.  4 
cents  each,  $3.50  per  hundred.  No.  20.  Habits  of  health.  5  cents  each, 
$4.25  per  hundred.  No.  21.  Wastes  and  their  disposal.  6  cents  each,  $4.75 
per  hundred.  No.  22.  Typhoid  fever,  infection  and  prevention.  6  cents 
each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  28.  The  observance  of  health  day  in  schools.  5 
cents  each.  $3.25  per  hundred.  No.  24.  Industrial  hygiene.  8  cents  each, 
$5.50  per  hundred.  No.  28.  Hygiene  of  exercise.  5  cents  each,  $3.75  per 
hundred.  No.  27.  Nerve-waste.  8  cents  each,  $5  per  hundred.  No.  28. 
Health  of  the  school  child.  6  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  29.  Pros- 
pective motherhood.  8  cents  each,  $5  per  hundred.  No.  30.  Cancer.  5 
cents  each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  31.  Rheumatism.  8  cents  each,  $5  per 
hundjped.    No.  32.  Helpful  healthgrams.    2  cents  each,  $1.50  per  hundred. 

McKeever's  home  training  bulletins.  (Address:  Prof.  William  McKeever, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.  Price  5  cents  each;  8  cents  In 
quantities.) 

1.  The  cigarette  smoking  boy.  2.  Teaching  the  boy  to  save.  3.  Training 
the  girl  to  help  In  the  home.  4.  Assisting  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion 5.  A  better  crop  of  boys  and  girls.  6.  Training  the  boy  to  work.  7. 
Teaching  the  girl  to  save.  8.  Instructing  the  young  in  regard  to  sex.  9. 
The  boy's  vacation  employment.    10.  Teaching  the  child  to  play. 

National  child  welfare  exhibition  committee,  200  5th  ave.,  New  York  city. 
L  Bulletins  (sample  set,  25  cents,  special  price  in  quantities) :    1.  The 
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history  of  the  child  welfare  exhibition  moyement.  2.  Organlzattoo  of  a 
child  welfare  exhibit  3.  The  cost  4.  The  constractlon.  5.  The  floor  plan. 
6.  Twelve  good  screens  and  why.  7.  Screen  plans  (for  use  In  preparing  wall 
exhibits) .  8.  Screen  plans  as  filled  out  by  exhibitors.  9.  Publicity  commit- 
tee. 10.  Organization  of  explainers.  11.  The  program  (living  exhibits, 
entertainments,  motion  pictures,  etc.).  12.  After  the  child  welfare  exhibit 
what?    13.  Neighborhood  child  welfare  exhibitSL 

II.  Exhibits  for  loan:  The  committee  loans  the  following  exhibit  sec- 
tions, at  $5  and  transportation  charges  per  section  with  reduced  prices  for 
larger  quanities:  Sex  education  and  hygiene;  Waste  humanity  (feeble- 
mindedness) ;  Children's  diseases  (2  sections) ;  Medical  inspection ;  The 
school  building ;  Open  air  schools ;  Vocational  education ;  The  education  of 
the  immigrant;  The  dependent  child;  (}hlldren*s  institutions;  The  child*s 
food;  Play;  Public  recreation;  Social  centers;  Boy  scouts  of  America; 
Gamp  fire  girls;  Inftint  mortality  and  care  of  babies  (8  tmits  from  Rus- 
sell Sage  foundation) ;  School  feeding  (2  units  from  American  home  eco- 
nomics association)  ;  Psychological  clinic  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  (2 
units). 
New  York  city.  Teachers  coUeere,  Columbia  university.  Technical  educa- 
tion bulletins: 

No.  1.  Bk^onomic  function  of  women.    By  Edward  T.  Devine.    10  cents. 

No.  2.  Annotated  list  of  books  relating  to  household  arts.    42  p.    15  cents. 

Ko.  3.  The  feeding  of  young  children.    By  Mary  Swartz  Rose.    10  cents. 

No.  4.  Hints  on  clothing.    By  Mary  Schenclc  Woolman.    8  p.    10  cents. 

No.  5.  Quantitative  aspects  of  nutrition.    By  Henry  G.  Sherman.    10 
-  cents. 

No.  7.  The  determination  of  cotton  and  linen  by  chemical  and  microscopic 
methods.  By  Prof.  Herzog,  of  Prussian  textile  school,  at  Sorau.  Trans- 
lated by  Ellen  Beers  McGowan.    25  cents. 

No.  8.  A  syllabus  of  household  management  By  Mary  Louise  Furst  10 
cents. 

No.  9.  The  girl  of  to-morrow — what  the  school  will  do  for  her.  By 
Benjamin  R  Andrews.    10  cents. 

No.  13.  A  dietary  study  in  a  children's  hospital.  By  Mary  Swartz  Rose 
and  Harriet  G.  Jacobson.    10  cents. 

No.  18.  Canned  foods:  fruits  and  vegetables.  By  Florence  R.  Oorbett 
10  cents. 

No.  19.  Physical  and  chemical  tests  for  the  housewife  By  Sadie  B. 
Vanderbilt.    10  cents. 

No.  20.  Address  list  for  illustrative  materials  and  laboratory  supplies  for 
instruction  in  household  arts.    10  cents. 

No.  22.  Some  attempts  to  standardize  oven  temperatures  for  cookery 
processes.    By  May  B.  Van  Arsdale.    10  cents. 

No.  23.  Food  for  school  lK>ys  and  girls.  By  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Teachers 
college.    16  p.    10  cents. 

No.  24.  A  year's  work  in  industrial  arts,  third  grade,  Speyer  school 
22  p.    15  cents. 

No.  25.    Annotated  list  of  books  relating  to  household  arts.    25  cents. 

No  26.  A  survey  of  your  household  finances.  By  Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 
16  p.    10  cents. 

No.  27.  Some  food  facts.    By  Mary  Swartz  Rose.    8  p.    5  cents. 

No.  28.  History  of  cookery.  By  Barrows,  Shapleigh  and  Blitz.  86  p.  25 
cents. 
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No.  29.  Tentative  course  of  study  In  household  arts,  seyeath  and  eighth 
grades,  Speyer  school.    82  p.    20  cents. 

No.  30.  Economical  diet  and  cookery  in  time  of  emergency.  Profs.  Rose 
and  Winchell  and  Miss  Shapleigh,  Teachers  college.    12  p.    15  centa 

Mathematics  for  nurses.    32  p.    25  cents. 

No.  31.  Simple  lessons  on  the  physical  care  of  the  baby.  By  Josephine 
Hemcnway  Kenyon.    20  cents. 

No.  82.    Lessons  in  home  nursing.    By  Prof.  Isabel  M.  Stewart,  Teachers 

college.    12  p.    16  cents. 

No.  83.  How  to  plan  meals  in  time  of  war,  with  economical  menus  and 
directions  for  marketing.  By  Prof.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Teachers  college. 
16  p.    20  cents. 

No.  34.  Ninety  tested,  palatable  and  economical  recipes  for  the  house- 
wife.   By  Prof.  May  B.  VanArsdale,  Teachers  College.    20  p.    30  cents. 

No.  35.  Some  sugar-saving  sweets  for  every  day.  By  Prof.  May  B.  Van- 
Arsdale  and  Miss  Day  Monroe.    20  p.    20  cents. 

No.  36.  Tested  international  recipes.    By  Prof.  May  B.  VanArsdale  and 

Day  Monroe.    21  p.    20  cents. 

No.  37.  Com  calories  for  conservation.  Recipes  and  menus  for  week.  25 
cents. 

No.  38.  War  breads.  Prepared  by  school  of  practical  arts,  Teachers  col- 
lege.   5  cents. 

in.  SYLLABUSES  AND  CIRCULARS  (STATE  AND  CITY  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  EDUCATION,  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  SCHOOLS). 

[Syllabuses  and  descriptive  circulars  giving  courses  of  study  outlined  for  the 

schools  of  a  State  or  city  are  being  issued  in  increasing  numbers.     Some  of 

these  have  proved  their  value  in  the  past.    Many  of  the  older  ones  are  now 

obsolete.    A  study  of  those  listed  reveals  something  of  the  changes  through 

which  the  home  economics  education  has  been  passing.] 

Alabama.  Alabama  girls'  technical  institute.  Outline  of  domestic  art  work 
for  the  high  school.  Montavello,  Ala.,  January,  1015.  34  p.  (Bulletin  no. 
31.) 

American  home  economics  association,  1811  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore, 
Md.     Syllabus  of  home  economics.    1913.    69  p.    Paper,  60  cents ;  cloth,  $1. 

Birmingham.  Board  of  education.  Courses  of  study  and  regulations  for  high 
schools,  1918-1919. 

California.  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Syllabus  of  a  one-year  course 
in  general  and  household  chemistry  for  the  high  school.  Compiled  by 
Alphanu  honor  society  of  the  Department  of  household  science.    1917. 

Syllabus  of  cooking.     (To  be  issued.) 

Colorado.  Denver.  Board  of  education.  Course  of  study.  Fine  and  indus- 
trial arts.    Grades  1  to  8  Inclusive. 

The  manual  training  high-school  courses  of  study.     Rev., 

1912. 

Connecticut.    Department  of  education,  Waterbury.     Simple  lessons  In  foods. 

coolcery,  and  table  service.    1917.    64  p.      (Domestic  science.    Book  1.) 
Cooley,  Anna  M.,  and  others.    Home  economics  studies  in  grades  7  to   12. 

Teachers  college  record,  March,  May,  and  September,  1918. 

England.  London  county  council.  Syllabus  of  instruction  In  domestic 
economy.    London,  1912.    Rev.,  March.  1912. 

Georgia.  Department  of  education,  Atlanta.  Suggestions  for  teaching  house- 
hold arts  and  agriculture.    1913. 
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Illinois.    tSdcagro.     Board  of  education*     Department  of  household  arts. 
A  course  of  study  for  high  schools.    Chicago,  1812.    26  p.    (Out  of  print) 

' Household  arts,  outlines  for  the  elementary  grades.    Sew- 
ing.   Cooking. 

State  normal  university,  Normal,  IlL    Home  economics.   Normal,  IU-* 


Illinois  State  normal  university,  1910.    24  p.     (Normal  school  quarterly, 
series  8,  no.  34,  January,  1910.1 

—  University  of  Illinois,  TJrbana.  Outlines  of  domestic  science  and  art 
for  elementary  schools  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1915. 
16  p.    10  cents. 

Syllabus  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the  high 


schools  of  Illinois.     Rev.  ed.     Urbana,  lU.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914. 
26  cents. 


'■■  Western  state  normal  school,  Kacomb.    Course  of  study  for  domestic 

science  and  art  in  the  grades.    March,  1916. 

Indiana.  State  department  of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis.  Domestic 
science.  State  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  p.  126l 
(Bulletin  no.  20,  September,  1915.) 

■  Home  economics    State  course  of  study  for  elonentary  and 


secondary  schools  of  Indiana.    44  p.    (Bulletin  no.  29,  1917.) 

Home  making.    Lessons  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in 


the  rural  schools  of  Indiana.     (Bulletin  no.  31,  1917-18.) 

September  bulletin — Food  preservation ;  October  baUetln — leaking  use  of  .our 
food  supply ;  November  bulletin — Table  service ;  December  bulletin — ^The  gift  season ; 
January  bulletin — Problems  in  hand  sewing;  February  bulletin,  1918 — Home  sew- 
ing (War  emergency  notes)  ;  March  bulletin — ^The  farm  house  (War  emergency 
notes)  ;  April  bulletin — Hospitality  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  September  bulletin — 
Care  of  the  family  in  health  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  October  bulletin — Care  of 
the  family  in  sickness  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  November  bulletin — Selection  of 
Clothing  (War  emergency  notes);  December  bulletin — House  decoration;  January 
bulletin  1919 — House  furnishing;  February  bulletin — Care  of  the  house;  March 
bulletin — Home  management;  April  Bulletin — How  to  live. 


■  The  training   and   certification   of   teachers  f6r   agricultural. 

Industrial,  and  household  arts  subjects  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1914.    86  p. 

Iowa.     Department  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines.     Outlines  in  home 
economics.    One-half  year  course.    1915.    95  p. 

Normal  training  course  in  four-year  accredited  high  schools. 

Des  Moines,  1913.    179  p. 

Siotix  city  graded  schools.     Domestic  science  department.     Eighth 


grade. 

Kansas.    State  department  of  education,  Topeka.    Manual  for  the  norm'al  and 
industrial  training  courses  In  Kansas  high  schools.    1914. 

Course  of  study  for  high  schools.    Part  IX.    Industrial  sub- 
jects.   1917.    53  p. 

Course  of  study  for  rural  and  graded  schools.    1917.    262  p. 


State  manual  training  normal  school,  Pittsburg.     Department  of 

household  arts  and  sciences.    Bulletin,  1914. 

ondon,  England.    Board  of  education.    Interim  memorandum  on  the  teaching 
of  housecraft  in  girls*  secondary  schools.    1911.    71  p.    4  pence. 
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LouM&na.  State  unlTersity,  Baton  Bouge.  Home  economics,  public  schools 
of  Louisiana.     (Bulletin,  ▼.  5,  n.  s.,  no.  9.    Part  1.    September,  1914.) 

Maine.  Educational  department.  Household  science.  19  p.  (Courses  ot  study 
for  elementary  schools  no.  4.) 

■  Outline  of  courses  in  domestic  arts  in  the  state  normal  schools. 

By  A.  O.  Thomas. 

Massachusetts.  Board  of  education.  Household  arts.  Teachers*  manual  and 
course  of  study  for  grades  7  to  10,  inclusive.  1916.  (Bulletin  no.  29. 
Whole  number  78.) 

Brookline  high  schooL    Courses  in  domestic  science.    1912. 

■  Springfield.  Course  of  study  in  sewing  for  grades  V  and  VI,  and 
Junior  high  school,  II  and  III.  Course  of  study  in  domestic  science  Junior 
I.  Course  of  study  in  domestic  science  Junior  III.  Parallel  course  in 
home  furnishing  girls  Junior  IV.  Outline  of  work  in  millinery  Junior  I. 
Laundry  lessons.    Mimeographed. 

Michigan.  Detroit  public  schools.  Recipes  for  instruction  in  domestic  science. 
1915. 

Minnesota.  Department  of  educatian.  Industrial  course  for  consolidated 
schools  of  Minnesota.    St.  Paul,  MUm.,  1917.    116  p.     (Bulletin  no.  42.) 

Mississippi.  Industrial  institute  and  college,  Columbus.  Bulletin,  January, 
1916— Outline  of  the  extension  work.  Bulletin,  March,  1916— Millinery  de- 
partment. 

Missouri.  Kansas  city  public  schools.  Clothing  and  textiles,  Elementary 
schools    1916. 


Lessons  in  domestic  science  for  the  elementary  schools.    First 

year  course,  1916.    Second  year  course,  1917. 

—    St.  Louis  public  schools.     C!!ourse  of  study  in  cookery  for  elementary 


schools.    October,  1917.    78  p. 

Nebraska.  Department  of  public  Instruction.  Domestic  science.  Crete  plan. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1911.    24  p. 

New  Hampshire.  Department  of  public  instruction.  Industrial  education  in 
New  Hampshire.  Reprint  from  report  of  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, 1912.    31  p.  6  pi. 

■  Standard  program  of  studies  for  the  secondary  schools.    2d 


ed.    CJoncord,  N.  H.,  1912.    p.  243. 

—    Division  of  institutes  circulars.     Cooking  as  means  and  end 

in  education.     1913-14. 

Dietetics.     Part  I.  Feeding  the  sick.    1915-16.     Part  2. 


FtH^ding  the  well.    1916-17. 

'-- —    Domestic  arts  courses  in  high  schools  of  the  usual  four- 
year  type.    1910-17. 

Household  appliances.    1914-15. 

Meat:  Methods  of  cooking.    1915-16.  . 

_^—    Rational  methods  in  teaching  cooking.    1915-16. 

Suggestions  to  domestic  arts  teachers ;  starting  the  first 


course  in  cooking.    1914-16. 

Tomato  project  for  domestic  arts  classes. 
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New  Jersey.  State  normal  and  model  schoola.  Recipes  used  by  departmeDts 
of  domestic  science.    Trenton,  1917, 

New  Mexico.  State  department  of  indastrlal  education.  Coarse  of  stody  in 
industrial  education  including  domestic  science,  manual  training,  aod 
agriculture  for  thcr  schools  of  New  Mexico.  Prepared  by  Manette  E.  Myers, 
State  director  of  industrial  education.    Santa  Fe,  February,  1913.    51  p. 

Annual  report  of  the  State  director  of  industrial  educatioiL 

1915. 

New  York  city.  Columbia  university.  Teachers  collesra.  Gurricalum  of 
Horace  Mann  elementary  school.    1917. 

Curriculum  of  Speyer  schooL    00  cents,  to  cover  cost  and 

I>ostage. 

Tentative  course  of  study  in   household  arts  for  tlie 

seventh  and  eighth  grades,  Speyer  school.    1914-15.    (Technical  education. 
Bulletin  no.  29.)     20  cents. 

Department  of  education.     Course  of  study  and  syllabuses  in  home 


economics  and  sewing  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
1915. 

Syllabuses  for  high  schoola    1911. 

—    University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.    Blementary  syllabus. 


Manual  and  household  arts.    Agriculture.    1910.    255  p. 

r    Syllabus  for  secondary  schools.    1918.    Home  economics. 

Vocational  training  for  girls  in  the  State  of  New  York.    By 


Anna  6.  Hedges.    1915.    41  p. 

North  Dakota.  High  schools.  Syllabi  for  two  units  in  domestic  science  and 
art  in  North  Dakota.  Submitted  to  the  State  high  school  board.  May  18, 
1912. 

Ohio.  Columbus  public  schools.  Home  economics  course :  Elementary  Bcbool 
intermediate  school,  and  high  school. 

Dayton  public  schools.     Course  of  study  in  home  economics  for  the 

elementary  and  high  school.    1916. 
Oklahoma.      State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.      Agriculture  and 

liome  economics,  bulletin  with  a  moral  code.    Supplement.    1917. 

Oregon.  Department  of  education,  Salem.  Course  of  study  for  the  hljrh 
schools  of  Oregon.    1915.    112  p. 

^•^ —  Oregon  agricultural  college.  School  of  domestic  science  and  art 
A  siij^gestlve  course  of  study  in  sewing  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Oregon  and  a  suggestive  two-year  course  of  study  in  dom*»stic 
art  for  the  high  schools  of  Oregon.  By  Helen  H.  Tobin  and  Ariel  M, 
Ewiug.     (Bulletin  series  1,  no.  58.)     Out  of  print. 

Pennsylvania.  Altoona  high  school.  Book  of  recipes  for  the  domestic  science 
department.    By  ZItella  Wertz.    1913.    85  p. 

Department  of  public  instruction.    Bureau  of  vocational  education, 

Harrisburg.    Cooking  and  sewing,  sixth,  seventh  and  eightli  grades. 

Suggestive  outline.  Pood  study-production,  trans- 
portation, distributing,  and  marketing. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   Board  of  public  education.   Domestic  art  Grade* 

five  to  eight.    Outline  for  the  use  of  teachers.    September,  1918. 

• Domestic  science.     Grades  seven  and  eight.    Outlines  for  the 


use  of  teachers.    September,  1918. 


L. 
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Philippine  Islands.  Boreftu  of  education.  Housekeeping.  A  textbook  for 
girls  In  the  public  intermediate  schools  of  the  Philippinea  By  Alice  M. 
Fuller.  Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  Bureau  of  printing,  1914.  298  p.  59 
illus. 


Housekeeping  and  household  arts.     A  manual  for  work  with 

the  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  Alice  M. 
Fuller.  Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  Bureau  of  printing,  1911.  178  p. 
16  pi.     (Bulletin  no.  35.) 

Lace   making   and   embroidery.     Philippine    Islands,    Manila, 


Bureau  of  printing,  1911.     (Bulletin  no.  34.) 

Primary  and  intermediate  sewing.    A  manual  for  use  in  Philip- 


pin  public  schools  and  normal   instltute&     Philippine   Islands,  Manila, 
Bureau  of  printing,  1917.    93  p.     (Bulletin  no.  53.    Rev.,  1917.) 

Porto  Bico.  Department  of  education.  The. course  of  study  for  the  first  year 
in  home  economics  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  education,  1914. 

Home  making  and  home  keeping,  a  textbook  for  the  first  two 

.    years  in  home  economics  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico.    By  Qrace  J. 
Ferguson.    San  Juan,  Published  by  Department  of  educatioh,  1915.    278  p. 

Tennessee.  Shelby  county.  Outlines  of  course  of  study  In  home  making  for 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  Shelby  county.    1916. 

University  of  Tennessee.    A  brief  course  in  domestic  science  for  state 


institutes  of  Tennessee.    Arranged  by  Catherine  A.  Mulligan.    Knoxville, 

1913,  54  p.     (Out  of  print) 

Texas.  University  of  Texas.  Domestic  economy  in  the  schools.  Syllabus  of 
domestic  economy  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Texas.    April, 

1914.  69  p.     (Bulletin.    Official  series,  no.  98.) 

United  States.  Department  of  the  interior.  Ofiftce  of  Indian  affairs.  Out> 
line  lessons  in  housekeeping,  including  cooking,  laundering,  dairying,  and 
nursing,  for  use  In  Indian  schools.  Washington,  Gtovernment  printing 
office,  1911.    23  p.    illus.    6  cents. 

Some  things  that  every  boy  should  know  how  to  do  and 

hence  should  learn  to  do  in  school.     Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1911.    48  p.    illus.    15  cents. 

Some  things  that  girls  should  know  )iow  to  do  and  hence 


should  learn  how  to  do  when  in  school.    Washington,  €k)yemment  printing 
office,  1911.    28  p.    5  cents. 

Synopsis  of  course  in  sewing.    Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1911.    88  p.    10  cents. 

Teaching  rudiments  t>f  cooking  in  classroom ;  primary 


methods  and  outlines  for  use  of  teachers  in  Indian  schools.    Washington, 
(joveniment  printing  office,  lOOG.    62  p.    10  cents. 

Virginia.    Hampton  normal  and  agxicultural  institute.     Oooking  course  no. 
1  and  no.  2.    Hampton,  Va.,  1915.    No.  1,  40  p.    No.  2.  44  p.    25  oems  onrh. 

John  E.  Slater  fund.     Suggested  course  for  county  training  schools. 

1917.    78  p.     (Occasional  papers  no.  18.) 
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Washington.  Department  of  education.  Domestic  education.  Prepared  by 
F.  F.  Nalder,  deputy  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction*  Olympla, 
Wash.,  1914.    p.  14&-48.     (High  school  manual,  1914.) 

Wisconsin.  State  department  of  education.  Manual  of  the  free  high  schools 
of  Wisconsin.  7th  ed.  rev.  C.  P.  Carey,  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion.   Madison,  1914.    208  p.    £ree  p.  18-14,  160-16& 

■  Suggestive  outline  of  work  on  food  conservation  for  home  eco- 

nomics teachers.    Madison,  1918. 

, Suggestions  and  requirements  for  teaching  of  agriculture,  man- 
ual training,  cooking  and  sewing  in  state  graded  schools.  O.  P.  Carey, 
State  superintendent    Madison,  1914.    48  p. 

• Suggestions  for  teaching  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  coimtiy 


schools  of  Wisconsin.    C.  P.  Carey,  State  superintendent    16  p. 

Wyoming.    University  of  Wyoming.    Tentative  course  in  home  economics  for 
elementary  and  high  schools.    Laramie,  1918.    88  p. 

IV.  CHARTS  FOR  REFERENCE  STUDY. 

[Illustrative  charts  for  food  study  or  for  other  phases  of  home  economics 
work  have  been  Issued  from  time  to  time  and  many  of  them  ofter  much  that  is 
helpful.  The  list  given  Is  comparatively  brief  and  some  of  the  earlier  charts 
are  not  now  available.  Many  institutions  prepare  charts  for  their  own  use 
which  are  not  available  for  distribution.] 

American  meat  cutting  charts.    Beef — ^veal — ^pork — lamb.    New  York,  B.  C 
Bridgeman,  86  Warren  St 

Set  of  4  charts ;  full  mounted ;  map  style.  Blie  8  feet  6  inches,  by  2  feet  4  inchet. 
1 10.  Also  small  ones  for  students  and  housekeepers,  in  black  only.  20  cents  per 
set 

Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  New  York  city.    Food 

charts.    New  York,  Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 

105  East  22d  st 

Set  of  9  (22x28  in.)  including  book,  "  The  adequacy  and  economy  of  some  dty 
dietaries."     Prepaid,  |2.60.     Photographic  set  5x7  in.  (for  carrying),  $1. 

Baldt,  Laura  L     Sewing  and  dressmaking  charts.     Selected  from  "Clothing 
for  women."    Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1917. 
Fifteen  in  a  set.     Each  chart  28x42  Inches ;  $12.60  net  per  set 

Better  babies  bureau,  New  York.     Better  babies  health  charts.    New  York. 
Woman*s  home  companion,  381  Fourth  ave. 

Bigelow,  Florence  I.     Educational  housefurnishlng  charts.     St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Webb  publishing  company. 

A  HcrieR  of  5  charts  to  teach  good  taste  in  bousefamlsblng.  Price  per  set  of  5 
charts,  30  cents.     Price  per  chart  separately,  6  cents.     Postage  extra. 


Good  and  appropriate  dressing.    St.  Paul,  Minn.,  W^b  publishing  co. 

A  series  of  S  charts ;  to  teach  dress,  color,  and  harmony.     Price  per  set  of  5 

charts.  30  cents.     Price  per  chart  separately,  6  cents. 

Brussels  charts.    Beef,  calf,  and  lamb.    Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows.    $2  per 

sot. 

Cards  illustrating  tea,  coffee,  cinnamon,  vanilla,  bla<!k  pepperi  nutmeg,  clove. 
Chicago,  lU.,  A.  W.  Mumford. 
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Child  hoaltli  orguilsatloit.  166  Fifth  aveiLiie,  New  York  oity.     Child  health 
literature. 

Colombia  university.  Teachers  college.  Educational  museum.  Meat  charts 
and  photographs.    , 

Set  of  6  photographB ;  cots  of  beet  (9x4),  $1.  Bet  of  four  photographs,  showing 
whole  beef  animal  and  aides  of  l)eef  (6|z4),  40  cents.  Chart  sho?rlng  hind 
quarters  of  beef  (mounted)  with  rollers,  |2. 

Consumer's  league,  6  East  89th  street,  New  York  city. 

Flour  exhibit.  Charts.  1.  Simplified  flour  mill  model;  2.  A  kernel  of  wheat 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Washburn-Crosby  co.    $3.50. 

Ctoldsbury,  P.  W.     Register  of  foods.    Boston,  Mass.,  Whltcomb  ft  Barrows.    $1. 

Health  charts. 

On  thin  durable  white  paper  of  good  qnality,  22  z  28  inches.  IndtTldual  charts, 
25  cents  each.  Set  of  67  charts,  $6  plus  50  cents  for  packing.  Illustrated  health 
chart  report,  10  cents,  $5  per  hundred.  Charts  and  reports  can  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  625  West  120th  st.,  New  York  dty,  and  American  medical 
association  (press) ,  635  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

LawriCy  H.  N.  The  balanced  ration  chart  The  Atwater  standard  ration,  3 
charts  and  descriptive  text.    Portland,  Ore.,  Ivy  press.    1918. 

Model  food  exhibit  of  every-day  articles  of  diet.    Plastic  imitations  of  foods. 

New  York  dty,  Plastic  art  novelty  and  specialty  co.,  inc.,  14d5  Third  avenue. 

Price  per  set  complete,  $75  f  .  o.  b.  New  York.  Send  for  price  list  of  parts.  Meat 
and  flsh  portions  equal  to  one  quart  of  milk,  $12.50.  Imitation  food  for  child  feed- 
ing, $16.50. 

Murphy,  Buth  M.    Celluloid  meat  charts.     (In  color.)     Boston,  Whltcomb  ft 

Barrows. 

A  set  of  5  charts ;  each  8  z  10  Inches ;  beef.  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  beef, 
New  England ;  mutton ;  pork ;  veal.     Net  $1.60. 

National  child  welfare  association.  Parcel  post  exhibits.  Healthy  babies 
and  healthy  children  charta  New  York,  National  child  welfare  exhibit  co., 
70  Fifth  ave. 

Thirteen  baby  week  panels,  $15. 

TwelTC  healthy  children  panels,  $14.     Full  set  of  25.  $25. 

The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood.  Complete  set  of  10  lithographed 
panels,  post  paid  $8. 

Prenatal  care  for  saving  mothers'  and  babies'  lives.  Complete  set  of  10  litho- 
graphed panels,  postpaid,  $8. 

Early  habit  forming;  Growth  through  play;  Growth  through  study;  Growth 
through  work ;  The  child  and  his  vocation ;  The  child  and  city  planning ;  The  child 
and  the  rural  community ;  Prevention  of  want  and  crime. 

Bach  of  the  above,  of  5  posters  each,  $6. 

▲Icohoi  and  childhood.     10  posters,  $8. 

National  child  welfare  exhibit  association.  The  baby  book.  A  reproduction 
In  miniature  of  the  National  child  welfare  exhibit  panels.  1916.  81  p. 
25  cents. 

Childhood  and  health.    C!ontalning  18  full-page  illustrations  of  the 

Healthy  babies  exhibit,  and  as  many  pages  of  explanatory  text  with 
bibliography.    1017.    81  p.    25  cents. 

The  physical  care  of  babies  and  children.    A  lecture  for  use  with  the 


exhibit  panels  on  Healthy  babies  and  children. 

—    Teaching  health  through  the  use  of  graphic  materials. 
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Natural  science  coUectlona    St  Louis,  Mo.,  Sonthard  ft  O'Meara,  2117  Olive  st 

Nature  pictures.    Chicago,  111.,  A.  W.  Mumford,  536  South  dark  st. 

Plants  and  flowers,  fruits,  fish,  etc.,  2  cents  each.     Postpaid.      $1.80   per  hon- 
dred.     Industrial  pictures,  10  centB  each. 

Pratt  institute.  Charts  representing  cuts  of  meats,  $10;  per  set  of  4,  $3  each. 
Bottles  representing  composition  of  common  foods,  $15  per  set.  Bottles 
representing  compositions  of  the  iKHly,  $15  per  set.  Blocks  and  lK>ttles 
together,  $28. 

No  longer  available. 

Simmons  college.  Food  charts  showing  the  comparatlYe  fuel  value  of  oommoD 
foods  in  relation  to  their  cost.    Boston,  Mass.,  Simmons  college. 

Set  of  6  wall  charts,  $1.50;  housekeeper's  set,  Si  x  23,  8  centB  apiece  In  quaa- 
ties  of  a  hundred.    10  cents  apiece,  single. 

Standard  industrial  and  commercial  exhibits.  Explaining  all  the  great  indus- 
tries, worked  out  from  the  raw  materials  to  tlie  finished  products.  New 
York,  Eklucational  exhibits  co.,  258  Broadway. 

Stewart,  Mary.     Meat  and  chicken.     (Hand  painted  charts.)     West  Cbester, 

Pa.,  26  West  Union  St.,  1906. 

$10  per  dozen.     $1  each.     Chicken,  $1.50.     Also  fruit,  yegetablea,  and  wheat. 

Taber's  dietetic  charta  Four  charts  35"  by  46"  $12.50.  Chicago,  IlL  Taber*a 
chart  and  record  company.    1722  Republic  building. 

ITnited  States.     Department  of  agriculture.     Food  Charts.    Ck>mpo8itlon  of 
food  materials.     Washington,  Government  printing  office. 
In  color.    15  in  a  set.    $1  per  set ;  not  sold  singly. 

Visual  education.     Teacher's  guide  to  Keystone  "600"  set     MeadvUle,  Pa., 
Keystone  view  coiiipany,  educational  department,  1918.    715  p.    $1. 
Keystone  "  600  set "  of  educational  lantern  slides. 

Wilson  &  Co.  Packers  and  provisioners,  Chicago,  IlL  Meat  chart  showing  beef 
cuts.    Distributed  free  of  charge. 

V.  PERIODICALS. 

[There  are  but  few  magazines  dealing  exclusively  with  home  economics  sub- 
jects. However,  many  magazines  that  treat  of  industrial,  social,  sdentLBc,  and 
economic  questions  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  home  economics  library.  During 
recent  months  magazines  have  so  generally  treated  the  problems  of  the  cost 
of  living  that  the  list  offered  cannot  be  regarded  as  exhaustive,  but  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  name  magazines  that  generally  include  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  housewife  and  the  student  of  home  economics  in  their  work.  Several  of 
the  magazines  listed  are  narrowly  technical.  These  will  be  of  value  to  the 
student  of  clothing,  foods,  the  home,  the  house  or  institutional  housekeeping  as 
the  case  may  be.] 

American  club  woman  and  modem  housewife.    Published  monthly.    American 
club  woman  publishing  co..  New  York  city.    $1.50  a  year. 

American  cookery    (formerly  Boston  cooking  school  magazine).     Published 
monthly.    Boston  cooking  school  magazine  co.,  Boston,  Mass.    $1  a  year. 

American  food  Journal.    Published  monthly.    American  food  Journal,  Chicago^ 
IlL    $2.50  a  year.    Single  copies  25  cents. 
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American  journal  of  public  health.    Published  monthly.    American  Journal  of 
public  health,  Boston,  Mass.    $4  a  year. 

American  motherhood.  Published  monthly.  Arthur  H.  Crist  co.,  Ckwperstown, 
N.  Y.    $X.25  a  year. 

Child.  Published  monthly.  London.  American  agents,  G.  B.  Stechert  &  co., 
151-155  West  25th  St.,  New  York  city.    50  cents  a  copy.  • 

Child  welfare  bulletin.  Published  monthly.  Peoria,  111.  $1  a  year.  10  cents 
a  copy. 

Child  welfare  magazine.  (Official  organ  of  Mothers'  congress  and  parent- 
teacher  associations.)  Published  monthly.  Child-welfare  co.,  41  North 
Queen.  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.    $1  a  year. 

Dry  goods  economist  Published  weekly.  Textile  publishing  co..  New  York 
city.    $5.     (Trade.) 

Forecast.  Pure  food  and  home  management.  Published  monthly,  6  ESast  d9th 
St,  New  York  city.    $1  a  year. 

General  federation  magazine.  Published  monthly.  Washington,  D.  O.  $1  a 
year.    Single  issue  15  cents. 

Good  health.  Published  monthly.  GkK)d  health  publishing  co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.    $2.50  a  year. 

Good  housekeeping.  Published  monthly.  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  city. 
$1.50  a  year.    Single  copies  15  cents. 

House  beautiful.  Published  monthly.  House  beautiful  publishing  co.,  41  Mt 
Vernon  st,  Boston,  Mass.    $2.50  a  year.    Single  copies  25  cents. 

Household  arts  review.  (Domestic  art  review,  1908-1900.)  Published  three 
times  yearly  (November,  February  and  May),  November,  1908  to  November, 
1914.  New  York,  Household  arts  club  of  Teachers  college,  Ck)lumbia  uni- 
versity. 

Industrial  arts  magazine.  Published  monthly.  Bruce  publishing  co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.    $1.50  a  year. 

Journal  of  biological  chemistry.  Published  monthly.  Rockefeller  institute  of 
medical  research.    $3  a  year. 

Journal  of  home  economics.  Published  monthly.  American  home  economics 
association.    1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.    500  p.  a  year,  $2  a  year. 

Journal  of  physiology.  Published  at  irregular  Intervala  Cambridge  university 
press,  London.    7  shillings  a  year.    Subject  to  change. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association.  Published  weekly.  635  North 
Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  111.    $5  a  year. 

ManuaL  training  magazine.  Published  monthly  except  July  and  August.  Man- 
ual arts  press,  Peoria,  111.    $1.25  a  year. 

Normal  Instructor  and  primary  plans.  Monthly.  Owen  publistiing  co.,  Dan- 
ville, N.  Y.    $1.25  a  year. 
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Pratt  institute  monthly.  Published  from  November  to  Ju^e  1892-1004.  Dis- 
continued.    (75  cents  per  year  when  published.) 

Public  health  nurse.  Published  quarterly.  National  organisation  for  public 
health  nursing,  2419  Oreenmount  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.    $1  a  year. 

School  and  society.  Published  weekly.  Science  press,  Lancaster,  Pa.  $3  a 
year.* 

School  arts  magazine.  Published  monthly,  except  July  and  August.  Davis 
press,  25  Foster  st,  Worcester,  Mass.    $2  a  year. 

School  science  and  mathematics.  Published  monthly.  Smith  &  Turton,  Chi- 
cago, 111.    $2. 

Science.    Published  weekly.    Science  press,  Lancaster,  Pa.    $5  a  year. 

Survey.  A  Journal  of  constructive  philanthropy.  Published  weekly.  Survey 
associates,  112  Bast  19th  st,  New  York  dty.    |S  a  year. 

Table  talk.  Published  monthly.  Pierce  publishing  co.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
$1  a  year. 

Teachers  college  record.  Published  bi-monthly,  except  July.  Bureau  of  pub- 
lications, Teachers  college,  Ck>lumbia  university,  New  York  dty.  $1.50  a 
year. 

Textile  world  Journal.  Published  weekly.  Bragdon,  Lord  &  Nagle  Ck>.,  New 
York  city.    $3.     (Trade.) 

Today's  housewife.  Published  monthly.  (Canton  magazine  co.)  461  Fourth 
ave.,  New  York  dty.    75  cents  a  year.    10  cents  a  copy. 

Woman's  magazine.  Published  monthly.  New  idea  co^  636-638  Broadway, 
New  York  city.    $1  a  year.    15  cents  a  copy. 

VI.  TEACHING. 

[Home  economics  teachers  have  given  careful  thought  to  equipment  for 
teaching  and  many  schools  have  issued  helpful  information  relating  thereto  in 
bulletins  and  circulars  available  to  their  graduates.  Some  textbooks  also  con- 
tain valuable  suggestions  for  equipment.  See  Rose,  Mary  S.,  "Laboratory 
manual  of  dietetics/*  for  the  equipment  of  a  dietetics  laboratory,  and  Balder- 
ston,  L.  Ray,  "  Laundering  "  for  laundry  equipment.  Houses  selling  equipment 
for  cooking  and  sewing  laboratories  put  out  helpful  catalogues.] 

Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.  School  of  household  arts.  Address 
list  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  instruction  in  household  arts.  New 
York,  Teachers  college,  1914.  16  p.  10  cents.  (Technical  education. 
Bulletin  no.  20.) 

Kinne,  Helen.  Equipment  for  teaching  domestic  sdence  •  .  •  with  a  diapter 
on  the  school  of  household  arts.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university' 
New  York,  Columbia  university  press,  1909.    96  p.  iUus. 

Third  edition,  published  by  Wbltcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass.,  1911,  includes 
a  chapter  on  portable  equipment  for  lectures,  by  Anna  Barrows.  **  This  book  con- 
tains 31  illustrations  of  model  rooms  and  equipment  for  teaching  domestic  science, 
and  38  diagrams  of  floor  plans,  school  kitchens,  tables,  cupboards,  stoveB,  hot  plates, 
etc"     80  cento. 
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L  HI8TOBT  OF  THB  MOVBMBNT. 

[The  history  of  home  economics  teaching  is  found  chiefly  In  Government 
reports  and  other  public  records.  In  a  few  histories  of  education  helpful  refer- 
ences to  the  early  beginnings  of  home  economics  education  may  be  found.  Ac- 
counts of  the  meetings  of  home  economics  organizations  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  have  become  historical  are  included  among  those  books  which  deal 
with  the  history  to  make  clear  the  various  phases  in  the  development  of  the 
movement.] 

Alabama  home  economics  association.  Proceedings.  *Second  Annual  con- 
ference. Montevallo,  Ala.,  October,  1916.  (Girls'  technical  institute. 
Bulletin  10,  no.  2,  n.  s.  no.  88.) 

Alimentary  hygiene  and  rational  feeding.     Second  international  congress* 

Brussels,  October  4-«,  1910. 

> 

Arnold,  Sarah  Louiseb  The  story  of  the  Sargent  industrial  school  at  Beacon, 
N.  Y.    Boston,  Merry  Mount  press,  1917.    77  p.    (Simmons  college,  Boston.) 

Bevler,  Isabel,  and  Usher,  Susannah  M.  The  home  economics  movement. 
Part  I.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1906.    67  p.    75  cents  net 

Burstall,  Sara  A.  Home  economics.  Domestic  science  and  art  for  women  and 
girls  in  American  colleges  and  schools.  In  her  Impressions  of  American 
education  in  1908.  London,  New  York  (etc.),  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1909. 
p.  199-219.    $1.25. 

California.  State  board  of  education,  Sacramento.  Report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  industrial  and  vocational  education.    1916. 

Canada.  Ontario.  Household  science.  By  Albert  H.  Leake.  In  Annual  rei)ort 
of  the  Inspector  of  technical  edjication.    Ontario,  1907. 

Clarke,  Isaac  £.  Art  and  industry.  Education  in  the  industrial  and  fine  arts 
in  the  United  States.  Part  II.  Industrial  and  manual  training  in  ;)ublio 
schools.  Washington,  Government  printing  oflice,  1892.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
education.) 

Great  Britain.  •  Board  of  education.  School  training  for  the  home  duties  of 
women.  Presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  His 
Majesty.  Ix>ndon,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  by  Wyman  and  sons, 
limited,  1905-07.  8  vols,  lllus.  ([Parliament  Papers  by  command.]  Cd. 
2498,  2963,  3860.) 

Vol  16.  Part  I  contaiDs  "  the  teaching  of  '  domestic  science  '  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  Alice  Ravenhill :  1.  State  institutions.  2.  Private  Institutions.  S. 
Social  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  science  teaching."     1005. 

Vol.  16,  Part  II.  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Prance. 
1900. 

Vol.  17,  Part  III.  Schools,  public  and  private  in  the  North  of  Europe.     1907. 

Vol.  19,  Part  III.  The  Domestic  training  of  girls  in  Germany  and  Austria.     1907. 


London.    Board  of  education.    Interim  memorandum  on  the  teaching 

of  housecraft  in  girls  secondary  school.    1911.    71  p.    4  pence. 

Hecht,  Charles  E.,  ed.  Rearing  an  imperial  race.  Containing  a  full  report  of 
the  second  Guildhall  school  conference  on  diet  cookery  and  hygiene  with 
dietaries;  Special  form  H.  M.  Ambassadors  abroad;  Articles  on  Children's 
food  requirements,  clothing,  etc.  London,  St  Catherine's  press,  34  Norfolk 
St.,  Strand,  1913. 
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Hodson,  F.  Broad  lines  in  science  teaching.  Chapter  XIII.  Domestic  scieoce. 
London,  Christophers,  1909.  267  p.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1910.  268  d. 
$1.50. 

Household  arts  in  education.    In  Cyclopedia  of  education,  &4,  by  Paul  Monroe^ 

Vol.  8.    New  York,  MacmUlan  co.,  1911-13.    p.  318-32.    $25. 
Bibliography:  p.  881-32. 

Hunt,  Caroline  L.  The  life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.  Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Bar- 
rows, 1912.    328  p.    $1.50.    Conservation  edition.    1918.    330  p.    $1.25  net 

Jessup,  Walter.    The  social  factors  affecting  special  supervision  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  Teacha«  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1911.    $1. 
Domestic  science:  p.  61-63. 

Lake  Placid  conference  on  home  economics.  Proceedings,  1899-1901,  $2 ;  1902, 
$1 ;  1903,  $2 ;  1904,  $2 ;  1905,  $0.50 ;  1906,  $1 ;  1907,  $0.50 ;  1908,  $0.50.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  American  home  economics  association,  1211  Cathedral  st 

Morten,  Honnor.  Questions  for  women  (and  men).  London,  Adams  &  Cliarles 
Black,  1899.    123  p.    Chap.  VI.  Cooks  and  cookery  lectures. 

National  education  association.  Proceedings,  1887.  Sewing  and  cooking, 
p.  204-5.     Discussion,  p.  225-37.    NeedleY^^ork  In  girls'  schools,  p.  545-49. 

Puffer,  Joseph  A.     Vocational  guidance:  the  teacher  as  counselor.    Chicago, 
Rand,  1913.    294  p.    $1.25. 
Bee  chapter  on  Home  making. 

Putnam,  Helen  A.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools.  Part  II.  Domestic  science  and  nature  study.  Ekiston,  Pa., 
1906.     (American  academy  of  medicine.    Bulletin,  April,  1906.) 

Bobinson,  Solon.  How  to  live.  Saving  and  wasting.  Domestic  economy  illus- 
trated.   New  York,  Fowler  &  Wells,  1873.    343  p. 

SmTth,  A.  Watt.  Physical  deterioration.  Its  causes  and  the  cure.  Chapter 
XIII.  The  teaching  of  domestic  subjects.  London,  John'  Murray,  Albe- 
marle St.,  W.,  1904. 

Talbot,  Marion.  The  education  of  women.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicag^o 
press.    266  p.    $1.25. 

United  States.  Commission  on  national  aid  to  vocational  education.  Voca- 
tional education.  Report  of  tlie  Commission  on  national  aid  to  vocational 
education,  together  with  the  hearings  on  the  subject.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment printing  office,  1914.     (63d  Cong.  2d  sess.'    House  doc.  1004.) 

Department  of  agriculture.     Office  of  experiment  stations.     History 

and  present  status  of  instruction  in  cooking  In  the  public  schools  of  New- 
York  city.  By  Mrs.  Louise  E.  Hogan.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1899.    10  cents.     (Bulletin  no.  56.) 


—    Department  of  labor.     Report  of  the  CJommlssloner  of  labor.    1902. 
Trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
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TTnited  States.  Department  of  the  interior.  Burean  of  education.  Art  and 
Industry.  Industrial  and  high  art  education  in  the  United  States.  By  I. 
Bdwards  Clarke.,  Part  1. — Drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Washington, 
1885.  ccUx-842  p.  Part  2. — Industrial  and  manual  training  in  public 
schools.  Washington,  1882.  czlviii,  1838  p.  Part  8.— Industrial  and  teih- 
nlcal  training  in  voluntary  associations  and  endowed  institutions.  AVa^'l- 
Ington,  1897.  liii,  1145  p.  Part  4. — Industrial  and  technical  trainfnfr  in 
schools  of  technology  and  in  U.  S.  land-grant  colleges.  Washington,  IS'JS. 
Ivi,  1020  p. 


Cooking   schools.    In  its   Industrial   education    in   the 

United  Statea    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1883.    p.  276-09. 

Contains:  History  of  courses  in  Iowa  and  Illinois;  Food  museums;  New  Yorlc 
school  of  cookery,  by  Juliet  Corson;  Work  by  Miss  Parloa;  and  Cooking  schools  in 
the  South,  by  Helen  CampbelL 


Bducation  for  the  home.    In  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Com- 


missioner of  education,  1914.    Chapter  13. 


Education  for  the  home.    Part  1.    Introductory  survey 

and  equipment  for  household  arts.    10  cents.    Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1914.    10  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  86.) 


Part  2.  The  states  and  education  for  the  home; 

Rural  schools;  Elemoitary  schools;  High  schools;  Normal  schools;  Tech- 
nical institutes;  Various  agencies  and  organizations.  Washington,  Qov« 
ernment  printing  office,  1914.    80  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  37.) 


Part   8.  Colleges   and   universities.    Washington, 


Government  printing  office,  1914.    25  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  38.) 
Part  4.  List  of  references  on  education  for  the 


home ;  cities  and  towns  teaching  household  arts.    Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1914.    10  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  89.) 

Home  economics.    In  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 


of  education,  1915.    Chapter  12.    1916.    Chapter  16. 

Report  of  American  delegate  to  3d  International  con- 
gress on  home  education,  held  in  Brussels,  August  21,  1910.  In  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education,  1910.    Vol.  1.    p.  579-89. 


A  school  for  home  makers.    In  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 


missioner of  education,  1911.    Chapter  8. 


Training  schools  of  cookery.    Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1879.    49  p.    5  cents.     (Circular  of  information,  1879,  no.  4.) 

—    Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    Clothing  for  the  family. 


Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1919.    116  p.     (Bulletin  no.  23. 
Home  economics  series  no.  1.) 

—    Home  economics  education.    Washington,  Government  printing  office. 


1919.    63  p.    (Bulletin  no.  28.    Home  economics  series  no.  2.)     See  also 
Annual  report,  2d.    1918.    p.  56. 

Vocational  studies.    Domestic  science.    Compiled  and  publhsOied  by  Collins  pub- 
licity service,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Women's  industrial  council,  Iiondon,  7  John  street,  AdelpU,  Strand,  W.  C. 
Technical  education  for  women  and  girls  at  home  and  abroad.  London, 
1909.    64  p.    2  pence  by  post  i 

Xenophon.  The  economist.  Troiw.  by  Wedderbum  ond  CtoUingwood.  Ed.  by 
John  Ruskln.    London,  1870. 


Economicus.    H.  A.  Holden,  ed.    Macmillan.    $1.26i. 

f  1.  METHODS  OF  TBACHINCL 

[Books  dealing  with  home  economics  teaching  are  still  limited  In  nnnibor 
The  following  list  includes  books  which  tell  of  different  types  of  teaching  :in«i 
offer  constnictive  suggestions  for  development  of  courses.  Additional  sugges- 
tions for  courses  of  study  and  lesson  plans  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  more 
codiplete  textbooks.] 

A.  OBNERAL. 

Bonser,  Frederick  0.  Fundamental  values  in  industrial  education.  In  Russell- 
Bonser.  Industrial  education.  New  York,  Teachers  coUege,  191S.  65 
cents;  paper  SO  cents. 

Boughton,  Alice  C.  Household  arts  and  school  lunches.  Cleveland  education 
survey.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1916.    170  p.    25  cents. 

Condon,  Bandall  J.  The  home  school,  an  experiment  in  household  education. 
In  National  education  association.    Proceedings,  1918.    p.  184r-189. 

Cooley,  Anna  M.  Domestic  art  in  women*s. education ;  for  use  of  those  studying 
the  method  of  teaching  domestic  art  and  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
New  York,  Scribner's  sons,  1911.    274  p.    $1.26. 


«  ■  and  others.    Home  economics.    Studies  in  grades  seven  to  twelve. 

Teachers  college  record.    March,  May,  and  September,  1918. 

Dean,  Arthur  D.     Our  schools  in  war  time  and  after.    Boston,  Oinn  ft  Co., 

1918.    335  p.    $1.10. 

Dewey,  John.    School  and  society.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1915. 
164  p.     $1. 

Dopp,  Katherlne  E.    The  place  of  industries  in  elementary  education.   Ohicago. 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1909.    260  p.    $1. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.     Changes  needed  in  American  secondary  education.    New 
York,  1916.     (Oeneral  education  board.    Occasional  papers  no.  2.) 

Ferris,  Helen  J.    Girls*  clubs.    Their  organization  and  management    A  manual 
for  workers.    New  York,  Dutton  ft  co.,  1918.    383  p.    Cloth  $2  net. 

Francke,  Marie.     Opportunities  for  women  in  domestic  science.    Ithaca,  N.  T., 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  1916.    64  p.    80  cents. 

Koos,  Leonard  V.     The  administration  of  secondary  school  units.    Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1917.    194  p.    $1.     (Supplementary  educa- 
tional monograph,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  July,  1917. > 
Home  economics  and  household  arts.     p.  127-41. 

Leake,  Albert  H.     Vocational  education  of  girls  and  women.    New  York,  Mac- 
miUan,  191&    430  p.    $1.60. 
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MoKeevar,  William  Arch.    Indttstrlai  training  for  the  girL    New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1914.    82  p.    50  cents. 


Training  the  girl.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1914.    342  p.    $1.50. 


Bow,  Bobert  K.    The  educational  meaning  of  the  manual  arts  and  industries. 
Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  &  co.,  1909.    248  p.    $1.25. 

Bussell,  James  E.     Industrial  education.    See  Bonser,  Frederick  O.    Funda- 
mental values  in  industrial  education. 

Snedden,  David.     Problems  of  secondary .  education.     New  York,  Houghton 
Mifflin  CO.,  1917.    333  p.    $1.50. 

Chapter  XXIII,  To  a  supervisor  of  the  teaching  of  home  economics. 

Trowbridge,  Ada  Wilson.     The  home  schooL    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co., 
1913.    97  p.    60  cents  net. 

• 

United  States.     Department  of  the  interior.     Bureau  of  education.     Home 
economics  circulars  and  letters.    Issued  from  time  to  time. 

White,  Eva  W.     Household  arts.    The  Gary  public  schools.    New  York,  Gen- 
eral education  board.,  1918.    49  p.    10  cents. 

Woolman,  Mrs,  Mary  S.    Home  making  in  the  vocational  school,  a  plea.    Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Consumers'  league  of  Connecticut,  1917.    12  p.    20  cents. 

B.  SPECIAL. 

1.   COBBESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS. 

[A  list  of  the  correspondence  schools  of  home  economics  gives  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  that  form  of  education.  It  will  be  noted  that  comparatively  few 
of  these  courses  give  college  credit.  The  majority  of  them  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  women  in  the  home  who  do  not  have  opportunity  to  enter  college  courses. 
Other  colleges  and  normal  schools  offer  courses  from  time  to  time.  One  desiring 
to  enter  upon  correspondence  study  will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  courses  are 
offered  by  her  State  Institutional 

American  farmers'  school.     Correspondence  office,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Do- 
mestic science  course.    $80  cash  or  $40  at  $5  a  month  or  $46  at  $8  a  month. 

American  school  of  home  economics,  506  West  69tli  street,  Chicago,  111 
Correspondence  courses: 
Regular  complete  course  and  "  library,*'  $49. 
Food  course  and  "  library  "  of  home  economics,  $27. 
Housekeeping  course  and  "  library,"  $27. 
Motherhood  course  and  "  library,"  $27. 
Special  course  and  "  library  "  of  home  economics,  $27. 
Teachers'  complete  course  and  '*  library,"  $54. 
Institution  management  complete  course  and  **  library,"  $54. 
Dietitians*  complete  course  and  "  library,"  $64. 
Teachers'  short  course  and  '^library,"  $81.50. 
Institution  management  short  course  and  "  library,"  $81.50. 
Nurse's  course  and  "  library,"  $31.50. 
Dietitians'  short  course  and  "library,"  $31.50. 
Demonstration  agents^  short  course  and  special  **  library,"  $81,501 
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California.  ITniverBity  of  CSalifomia.  Sbctenaion  division.  Oonne  XI: 
Home  millinery,  non-credit,  $5.  Ck>arae  X2:  Essentials  of  sewing,  non- 
credit,  $5.  Course  X8:  Dressmaking,  non-credit.  |5.  Berkelej,  Callf^ 
University  of  California,  1919. 

Missonri.  XTniversity  of  Missouri.  Bztensioii  division.  Gorreflpondence 
courses,  home  economics. 

la.  Selection  and  preparation  of  food,  2,  3  or  5  hours  credit  lOu. 
Household  problems,  2  hours  credit  101a.  House  sanitation,  8  hours  credit 
110b.  House  planning  and  furnishing,  2  hours  credit  125e.  Principles  of 
the  preservation  of  food,  2  hours  credit  Reading  courses  for  women. 
Free  outlines  for  clubs.  Courses  la,  10a,  101a,  and  110b  count  with  credit 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Nebraska.  XTniversity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Department  of  university  ex- 
tension. Correspondence  courses.  Food  study  3A,  2  hours  university 
credit 

Wisconsin.  ITniversity  of  Wisconsin.  Correspondence  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics.   1917-18. 

I.  Informational  courses:  No.  1.  Food  study  for  the  housekeeper.  |4. 
No.  2.  Planning  the  family  dietary.  $4.  No.  8.  Dietetics.  $7.  Na  4. 
The  house  and  its  equipment  $3.  No.  5.  Spending  the  income.  fS.  No.  6. 
Home  nursing.  $4.  No  7.  The  prospective  mother.  $4.  No.  8.  The  child 
in  health.  $4.  No.  9.  The  child  in  disease  $4.  No.  10.  Sewing.  H  No. 
11.  Study  of  fabrics.  $4.  No.  12.  Muslin  garments.  $5.  No.  13.  Dress- 
making and  designing.  |8.  No  14  Infant's  clothes.  $3.  No.  15.  Home 
furnishing  and  decoration.    |3. 

II.  College  grade  courses  (Grcneral  survey  of  home  economics) :  No.  19. 
The  house  and  its  management  $12.  (8  credita)  No.  20.  Food  and 
nutrition.    $12.     (8  credita)     No.  21.  AppUed  design.    $12.     (8  credits.) 

III.  Courses  for  the  rural  school:  No.  25.  Cooking.  |8.  No.  26.  Sew- 
ing.  $3.  No.  27A.  Cboking  and  sewing.  $3.  No.  27B.  Cooking  and  sew- 
ing.   18. 

Woman's  institute  of  domestic  arts  and  scienoes,  Scranton,  Pa.  Oorrespond* 
ence  courses.  Dressmaking  course.  Complete  millinery  course.  Complete 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  tailoring  course.  Cooking  course.    All  non-credit 

courses. 

S.  KITCHSN  GABDEVS. 

Golson,  Elizabeth,  and  Chittenden,  Anna  O.  The  child  housekeeper;  simple 
lessons,  with  songs,  stories  and  games.  Music  by  Alice  R.  Baldwin.  New 
York,  1903.    iUus.    $1. 

Huntingrton,  Emily.  How  to  teach  kitchen  gard^i  or  object  lessons  in  house- 
hold work,  including  songs,  plays,  exercises,  and  games  illustrating  house- 
hold occupations.  Garden  city»  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1901.  168 
p.    $3. 

Xeech,  Mabel  L.  Trninlng  the  little  housekeeper  by  kitchen  garden  metbods. 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1912.    77  p.    iUus.    $1. 
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S.  BUBAL  SCHOOLS. 

(See  also  Rural  School  Lunch.) 

Carney,  XabeL  Oonntry  Ute  and  the  country  school :  a  study  of  the  agencies 
of  rural  progress  and  of  the  social  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  country 
community.    Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  &  co.,  1912.    405  p.    $lu25. 

Hamilton,  John.  Farmers*  institutes  for  women.  Washington,  (Government 
printing  office.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment 
statlona    Circular  85.) 


—  Form  of  organization  for  movable  schools  of  agriculture.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1908.  8  p.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 
Office  of  experiment  stations.    Circular  79.)     5  cents. 


History   of  farmers*   institutes.     Washington,   Government  printing 

'  office,  1906.     (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Office  of  experiment  sta- 
tions.   Bulletin  174.)     15  cents. 

Indiana.  Department  of  public  instruction.  Home  making  bulletins.  Les- 
sons for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  rural  schools  of  Indiana. 
Issued  monthly.     September,  1917,  to  April,  1918. 

McKeever,  William  H.  Farm  boys  and  girls.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1912. 
326  p.    $1.50. 

• 

Minnesota.  Department  of  education.  Industrial  course  for  consolidated 
schools.    See  Syllabuses  and  Circulars. 

National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  The  rural  school  as  a 
community  center.  10th  yearbook.  1911.  Part  II.  Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  press,  1911. 

United  States.     Department  of  a^culture.     Boys'  and  girls'  clubs.     (Farm- 
ers' bulletin  385.) 
Farm    home    grounds.      (Farmers'    institute    lectures    nos    12 

and  14.) 

Syllabus  of  illustrated  lectures,  with  lantern  slides. 

Farmers'  institutes  for  young  people.    Washington,  Government 


printing  office,  1910.    40  p.     (Circular  99.)     5  cents. 

A  first-year  coufse  in  home  economics  for  southern  agricultural 


schools.     By  Louise   Stanley.     Washington,   Government  printing  office, 
1917.    58  p.    8".     (Bulletin  540.    Professional  paper,  1917.)     10  cents. 

Bureau  of  plant  Industry.     Girls'  demonstration  work:  The 


cunning  clubs.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912. 

Ofiice  of  experiment  stations.     County  schools  of  agriculture 


and  domestic  economy  in  Wisconsin.    By  A.  A.  Johnson.    Washington, 
(Joveruraent  printing  office,  1911.     (Bulletin  242.)     10  cents. 

Educational  contests  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 


for  use  in  farmers'  Institutes  and  agricultural  extension  work.    Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1913.    47  p.     (Bulletin  255.)     5  cents. 

Ofiice  of  the  secretary.    Needs  of  fftrm  women.    Reports  Moa 


103,  104, 105.  106. 
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United  States.  Department  of  the  interior.  Bureau  of  Education.  Teach- 
iDg  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  By  BL  A.  Lieiper. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.  (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  18.)  5 
cents. 


Three  short  courses  In  home  making.    By  Oarrie  Alherta 

Lyford.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.     (Bulletin,   1917, 
no.  23.)     15  cents. 

4.  VOCATIDNAL  MATHEMATICS  FOB  QIBL8. 

Calfee,  John  E.    Rural  arithmetic    Boston,  Ginn  &  co.,  1913.    119  p.    90  ccsits, 

Booley,  William  H.    Vocational  mathematics  for  girls.    Boston,  D.  O.  Heath  & 
CO.,  1917.    309  p.    91J2S. 

Parmer,  A.  N.,  and  Huntington,  Janet  B.    Food  problems  for  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth  and  eighth  grades.    Boston,  Glnn  &  co.,  1918.    90  p.    27  cent& 

Gardner,  Mary,  and  Murtland,  Cleo.     Industrial  arithmetic  for  girls  grade 
schools.    Boston,  Heath,  1910.    150  p.    50  cents. 

Hunt,  Brenelle.     (}ommunity  arithmetic.    For  upper  grades  and  Junior  high 
schools.    New  York,  American  book  co.,  1916.    285  p.    00  cents. 

Mellor,  Theodora,  and  Pearson,  Helda,  H.  Housecraft  arithmetic.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1916.     133  p.    60. cents. 

Boray,  Nelson  L.  Industrial  arithmetic  for  girls.  An  elementary  text  in  home 
economics.    Philadelphia,  P.  Blaklston's  son  &  co.,  1917.    196  p. 

VIL  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES. 

1.  OOSTUMB  DESIGN. 

Audsley,  G.  A.  Ck)lor  harmony  In  dress.  New  York,  McBride,  Nast  &  co.. 
1912.     132  p.    75  cents. 

Bolman,  Lydia,  and  McNutt,  Kathleen.  Art  in  dress  with  notes  on  home 
decoration.    Peoria,  Manual  arts  press,  1916.    42  p.    35  cents. 

Burbanh,  Emily.  Woman  as  decoration.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  ft  co.,  1917. 
326  p.    $2.50. 

Galthrop,  Dion  G.  English  costume.  4  vola  I.  Baiiy  Bnglidi;  II.  Middle 
Ages;  III.  Tudor  and  Stuart;  IV.  Georgian.  London,  Adam  ft  Charles 
Black;  New  York,  Macmillan,  1907.    $6. 

Challamel,  Augrustin.     History  of  fashion  in  France.     London,  Low,  1882. 

De(Hurmo,  Charles.  Aesthetic  education.  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  0.  D.  Bardeen,  1913. 
161  p.     ( (Cornell  study  bulletin  for  teachers,  no.  6.)     $1. 

Earle',  Alice  Horse.  Two  centuries  of  costume  in  America.  BfDCQLX- 
MDOCOXX.  New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1908.  New  ed.,  1910.  2  vols,  in 
one.    $2.50. 

Pamesworth,  Eva  O.  Art  and  the  ethics  of  dress.  San  Frandsco,  Elder, 
1915.    $L 
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Frazier,  Cora  B.    Talks  to  women  on  essentialB  to  success  In  the  business  world. 

Philadelphia,  Palmer-Goodman  co.,  1918.    116  p.    50  cmts. 
Chapter  1,  Dress  and  personal  habits. 

Oould,  Grace  M.  Magic  of  dress.  Garden  city,  N.  T.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.. 
1911.    $1. 

Hammond,  Edith  C.  Industrial  drawing  for  girls :  design  principles  applied  to 
dress.    New  York,  Redfield  bros.,  1912.    103  p.    $1.50. 

Hughes,  T.  Dress  design.  An  account  of  costume  for  artists  and  dressmakers. 
New  York,  Macmlllan,  1913.    232  p.    $3. 

Izor,  Estelle  Peel.  Ck>8tume  design  and  home  planning.  Boston,  Atkinson 
Mentzer  &  co.,  1916.    210  p.    90  cents. 

Iiawrence,  Maude,  and  Sheldon,  Caroline.  Use  of  the  plant  in  decorative  de- 
sign, for  high  schools.  Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  &  co.,  1912.  149  p.  $1.25. 
Pupils'  edition,  68  p.  50  cents.  For  grade  schools,  127  p.  $1.25.  Pupils' 
edition,  51  p.    35  cents. 

McClellan,  Elizabeth.  Historic  dress  in  America.  Philadelphia,  G.  W.  Jacobs, 
1904.    293  p.    $10. 

Quigley,  Dorothy.  What  dress  makes  of  us.  New  York,  Dutton.  75  cents. 
$1.25. 

Bobida,  Albert.  Yester-year.  Ten  centuries  of  toilette.  (SYom  the  French  by 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.)     New  York,  Scribners,  1891.    264  p.    $1.50. 

Shaw,  Henry.  Dresses  and  decorations  of  the  middle  agea  2  vols.  London, 
1843. 

Stone,  Mellcent.  Bankside  book  of  costume  for  children.  Akron,  Ohio,  Saal- 
field  publishing  co.,  1915.    173  p.    $1. 

Traphagen,  Ethel  H.  Costume  design  and  illustration.  New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  sons,  1918.    145  p.    $2.50. 

XTzanne,  Louis.  Fashion  in  Paris  in  the  nineteenth  century.  New  York,  Scrib- 
ner,  1898.    $15. 

Vanderpoel,  Mra.  Emily  N.  Color  problems.  New  York,  Longmans,  1902.  134 
p.    $5. 

Webb,  Wilfred  M.  Heritage  of  dress :  being  notes  on  the  history  and  evolution 
of  clothes.    London,  Times  book  club,  1912.    299  p.    7s.  6d. 

Whitney,  Belle  Armstrong.  What  to  wear :  a  book  for  women.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Good  health  publishing  co.,  1916.    200  p.    $2. 

Winterbum,  Florence  M.  Principles  of  correct  dress.  New  York,  Harpei*s, 
1914.    245  p.    $1. 

'   1.  DBBSSMAKINa 

Allington,  Sara  May.  Practical  sewing  and  dressmaking.  Boston,  Estes.  1918. 
246  p.    $1.50. 

Allison,  May.  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  8e€ 
Women  in  Industry. 

Baldt,  Laura  L  Clothing  for  women.  Selection,  design,  construction:  a  praca* 
cal  manual  for  school  and  homes.  Philadelphia«  J.  B.  Llpplncott  co^  1916. 
454  p.    $2. 
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Blackmore,  B.  L.  A.  B.  O.  of  garmeot  cutting,  and  making  gaimentB  for  every 
day  needs.    New  York,  Longmans  Green  ft  oo.,  1918.    222  p.    90  cents. 

Broaghton,  Mn.  J.  Practical  dressmaking.  New  York,  Macmlllan  co^  189& 
75  cents. 

Brown,  M.  P.  Dress  cutting,  drafting,  and  French  pattern  modeling.  liondon. 
Constable  ft  co.,  1902.    2s. 

Bryner,  Edna.  Dressmaking  and  mllUnery.  Oleveland  fomidation«  Survey 
committee,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1918.    188  p.    26  cents. 

Garment  trades,  Cleveland  foundation.     Survey  committee,   Russell 

Sage  foundation,  1916.    153  p.    25  cents. 

Garens,  Edith  K.  Dressmaking  self-taught  in  20  complete  lessons.  JacksoD- 
vine,  Fla.,  E.  M.  Carens,  304  Clark  bldg.,  1911,  $2. 

■ 

Coatea,  Lydia  T.     American  dressmaking  step  by  step.    New  York,  Pictorial 

review  co.,  1917.    254  p.    $1.25. 

"  Excellent  ^de  for  the  inexperienced.  Well-organised  manual  of  garment  coo- 
struction ;  Illustrates  numerous  and  clear ;  directions  explicit.  Contains  chapters  on 
sewing  and  dressmaking  accessories;  preparation  of  materials;  measurements;  pat- 
terns and  alterations,  finishing,  darning  and  patching ;  cutting ;  fastenings  and  plain 
and  ornamental  stitches ;  construction ;  maternity,  infants'  and  children's  garments ; 
taUoring.'* — Library  bulletin.  State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Cooke,  Jessie  C,  and  Kidd,  Harriet  H.  Dressmaking  in  tlie  scliools.  Now 
York,  Longmans,  Qreen  &  co.,  1914.    148  p.    $1.35. 

Dressmaker.    New  York,  Butterick  publishing  cb.    $1. 

Fales,  Jane.  Textbook  on  dressmaking.  A  manual  for  schools  and  collegea 
New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner's  sons,  1917.    608  p.    $1.50. 

ford,  Mrs,  Jane.  Home  dressmaking ;  or,  dressmaking  made  easy.  New  York, 
Cupples  &  Leon  co.,  1913.    110  p.    50  centa    Paper,  25  cents. 

Hitching,  Wllena,  and  Lutes,  Delia  Thompson.  Baby  clothing,  with  patterns. 
New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  co.,  1914.    108  p.    $L 

Laughlin,  Clara  E.    The  complete  dressmaker  with  Bimple  directions  for  home 

millinery.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  co.,  1907.    $1.25. 

McManus,  Blanche.    {Mrs.  M.  P.  IMCansfield.)    American  woman  abroad.    New 

York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  co.,  1911.    534  p.    $2. 
Chapter  on  men  dressmakers  of  Paris  and  London. 

Manning,  HazeL  New  clothes  at  small  cost.  Madison,  Wis.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1917.  (College  of  agriculture.  Extension  service.  Circular,  91, 
Sept  1917.) 

Murtland,  Cleo,  and  Prosser,  Charles  A.  Study  .of  the  dress  and  vraist  in- 
dustry.   See  Women  in  Industry. 

Beeve,  Amy  J.  The  elements  of  dress-pattern  cutting,  Mag^'ar  dress  cutting, 
for  technical  classes,  home  workers,  and  professionals,  as  taught  in  the 
London  county  council  technical  schools,  and  In  the  colonies.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1912.    30  p.    43  diagrs.    70  cents. 

Practical  dress  cutting  up-to-date  for  technical  classes,  home  workers, 

and  professionals  as  taught  in  the  London  county  council  technical  schools, 
and  in  the  colonies.  New  York,  Longmans,  Oreen  &  co.,  [1912].  30  p., 
with  diagrams. 

Synge,  Margaret  B.  Simple  garments  for  children.  New  York,  Longmans, 
1913.    47  p.    $1J25. 
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I.  DTBINO. 

Allen,  Alfred  H.    Commercial  organic  analysis.    Vol.  3.    Part  1.    Rev.  and  ed. 
by  J.  M.  Matthews.    Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1900.    $5. 

*'  Tannin,  dyes  and  coloring  matters.  For  the  manufaetnrer  and  student  Renc- 
tions  of  many  of  the  dyes  are  tabulated  with  formulas  and  derlyations.  Includes 
good  descrlpttons  of  natural  dyestuffs  and  common  adulterants.  At  the  end  of 
each  section  are  tables  for  the  recognition  of  dyes  on  the  fibers." — ^Library  bulletin. 
State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Brannt,  William  T.    Dry  cleaning,  scouring,  and  dyeing.    Philadelphia,  Baird, 
1907.     276  p.     $2T50. 

Fraps,  George  B.    Principles  of  dyeing.    New  York,  MacmlUan,  1903.    $1.60. 

**  Book  aims  to  be  *  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
art  of  dyeing,'  and  indndes  a  large  number  of  laboratory  experiments.  To  be  used 
as  a  guide  for  the  student  in  obtaining  a  general  sunrey  of  the  field  and  therefore 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  manual  of  dyeing  for  the  production  of  particular  colors."^ 
Library  bulletin,  State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Hopkins,  Albert  A,  ed,     Sdentiflc  American  cyclopedia  of  formulas.    New 
York,  Munn,  1910.    1077  p.    $5. 
Chapter  9,  Dyeing  formulas. 

Hummel,  John  J.    Oolorlng  matters  for  dyeing  textiles.    Philadelphia,  McKay, 

1906.    $1. 
The  dyeing  of  textile  fabrlca    New  York,  Gassell,  1898.    480  p. 

$1.76. 
Textile  fabrics  and  their  preparation  for  dyeing.    Philadelphiat 


McKay.    $1.05. 

Matthews,  Joseph  M.    Laboratory  manual  of  dyeing  and  textile  chemistry. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons,  1909.    363  p.    $3.25. 

Owen,  P.  A,  and  Standage,  H.  C.     Dyeing  and  cleaning  of  textile  fabrics. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons,  1909.    253  p.    $2. 

Fellew,  Charles  E.     Dyes  and  dyeing.    New  York,  McBrlde,  Nast  &  co.,  1913. 
264  p.    $2. 

Wahl,  Andre.    The  manufacturer  of  organic  dyestuffs.    New  York,  Macmlllan^ 

1914.    338  p.    $1.60. 

"  Handbook  for  manufacturer  and  student  on  the  chemistry  of  leading  dyes  of 
each  class.  Contains  little  on  the  application  of  dye-stuffs,  but  is  excellent  for 
textile  student  as  it  Is  well  arranged  and  contains  many  references  to  the  patents 
and  original  sources.'* — Pullman,  Wash.,  library  bulletin. 

4.  EMBROIDERT,  KNITTING,   ETC. 

Ctortlcelll  lessons  in  crochet  book.    Florence,  Mass.,  1916.    48  p.    10  cents. 
Day,  Lewis  P.,  and  Buckle,  Mary.    Art  In  needlework.    New  Ycrk,  Scrlbner, 
1914.    274  p.    $2. 

Ellison,  NelUe,  and  Stoddard,  Melvia  HL    Gorticelll  lessons  in  tatting.    Flor- 
ence, Mass.,  Gorticelll  silk  mills.    50  p.    10  cents. 

Bmbrolderies  and  their  stitches.    N>w  York,  Butterlck  publishing  co.,  1905. 
112  p.    25  cents. 

Qoldenberff,  Samuel  L.     Lace,  its  origin  and  history.    New  York,  Brentano» 
1004.    $1.50. 
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Hall,  Eliza,  Calvert  (Obenchaln,  Eliza  O.)  Book  of  hand-woven  coverlets. 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1914.    2T9  p.    $2. 

Klickniann,  Plora,  ed.  Home  art  crochet  book.  New  York,  F.  A.  Stokes  co^ 
1912.    117  p.    60  cents. 

McKenna,  Ethel,  ed.  Woman's  library  of  needlework.  New  York,  Duttuu. 
312  p.    $1.50. 

Nlcoll,  Mrs,  Maud  ChurchilL     Knitting  and  sewingi    New  Yoiic,  George  H 
Doran  co.,  1918.    207  p.    $1.50. 

Sharp,  Mar7.    Point  and  pillow  lace.    New  York,  Dutton,  1905.    202  p.    $2. 

Tompkins,  Ernest.  The  science  of  knitting.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons, 
1914.    830  p.    $3. 

Townsend,  William  Q.,  and  Pesel,  Louisa  F.  Embroidery.  New  York.  F.  A. 
Stokes  CO.,  1908.    $1.60. 

Tracy,  Susan  E.  Rake  knitting  and  its  special  adaptation  to  invalid  workers. 
Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows,  1916.    35  p.    25  cents. 

Webster,  Marie  D.  Quilts.  Their  story  and  how  to  make  them.  Garden  dty, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1915.    178  p.    $2.50  net ;  de  luxe  ed.    $5  net 

Wilson,  Mrs,  L.  Barton,  ed.  Cortlcelli  home  needlework.  Florence,  Majs&., 
Monotuck  silk  co.,  1898.    92  p.    10  cents. 

5.  HYGIENE  OF  CLOTHINCL 

{Bee  Hygiene  and  Physiology.) 

<.  MILLINEHT. 

Bottomley,  Julia.  Practical  millinery  lessons.  New  York,  Illustrated  millinery 
CO.,  656  Broadway,  1914.    125  p.    $1.25. 

Hill,  Clare.     Millinery,  theoretical  and  practlcaL    Philadelphia,  Lippincott  & 

CO.    76  cents. 

La  Salle,  Mary,  and  Wiley,  Xatherine.  Vocations  for  girls.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  CO.,  1913.     139  p.    85  cents. 

Laughlin,  Clara  B.    The  complete  dressmaker  with  simple  directions  f6r  home 

millinery.    See  Dressmaking. 

Ferry,  Lorinda.  Millinery  as  a  trade  for  women.  New  York,  Longmans,  1915. 
$1.50, 

Beeve,  Amy  J.  Practical  home  millinery.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co., 
li)03.    96  p.    $1.    1912.    90  cents. 

Tobey,  Evelyn  S.  Hand-made  flowers  and  how  to  make  them.  New  York. 
Published  by  the  author,  525  West  120th  st.,  1914.    19  p.    50  centa 

• Millinery.    Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  co. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary.  A  seasonable  industry.  A  study  of  the  millinery  trade  in 
New  York.    New  York,  Russell  sage  foundation,  1917.    276  p.    $L60. 

7.  TEXTBOOKS  IN  SBWINa 

Banner,  B.  Bertha.  Household  sewing,  with  home  dressmaking.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1898.    157  p.    90  cents. 
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Blair,  Margaret.    Industrial  tablets  for  sewing.    Minneapolis,  Industrial  edu- 
cation publishing  co.,  1909.    7  books  each.    50  cents. 


New  and  practical  course  of  graded  sewing  tests  for  public  and 

private  schools.    St  Paul,  Webb,  1911.    7  books  each.    60  cents. 

Burton,  Ida  B.,  and  Burton,  Myron.  0.  School  sewing  based  on  home  prob* 
lems.    Indianapolis,  Vocational  supply  co.,  1916.    893  p.    $1. 

Cornell,  Louise  Frances.  A  little  sewing  book  for  a  little  girL  Boston,  Page 
CO.,  1918.    202  p.    85  cents. 

Elrich,  Olive  M.,  and  Hunt,  Hazel  L.  Sewing  efficiency:  containing  concise 
and  definite  instructions  for  better  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Grelst  manufacturing  co.,  1914.    70  p.    50  cents. 

■ 

Flagg,  Etta  Proctor.  Handbook  of  elementary  sewing.  Boston,  Little,  Brown 
and  CO.,  1915.    72  p.    50  cents. 

Foster,  Oliver  H.  Sewing  for  little  ^Irls.  New  York,  Duffleld  &  co^  1911.  83 
p.    75  cents. 

Fuller,  Mary  E.  Constructive  sewing.  A  comprehensive  course  In  sewing. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Industrial  book*  and  equipment  co.,  1916.  Book  1. 
91  p.    1917.    Book  2.    83  p.    60  cents  each. 

Hapgood,  Olive  C.  School  needlework.  New  York,  Ginn  &  co.,  1893.  162  p. 
50  cents.    Teachers*  eU.,  252  p.    90  cents. 

Hasluck,  Paul  N.  Sewing  machines :  their  construction,  adjustment  and  repair. 
New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  co.,  1905.    50  cents. 

Hicks,  Ada.  Garment  construction  in  schools.  New  York,  MacmlUan,  1914. 
$1.10. 

IngaUsy  Mrs,  Carrie  C.  Textbook  on  domestic  art.  San  Francisco,  H.  8. 
Crocker  co.,  1911.    232  p.    $1.50. 

James,  T.  M.  Longmans*  complete  course  of  needlework,  knitting  and  cutting- 
out.    New  York,  Longmans*  Green,  and  co.,  1901.    452  p.    lllus.    $2. 

Jessup,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Sewing  book.  New  York,  Butterick  publishing  co., 
1914.    50  cents. 

Johnson,  Catherine  F.  Lessons  in  art  and  practice  of  needlework.  New  York, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  co.    zii,  120  p.    lllus.    1912.    90  cents  net 

Johnson,  Florence  X.  How  shall  the  little  ones  sew?  New  York,  Peoples' 
university  extension  society,  106  East  17  St.,  1910.    32  p.    10  cents. 

Johnson,  Oertrude  T.  Domestic  science:  A  text  in  cooking  and  syllabus  In 
sewing.    See  Textbooks  in  Cooking. 

Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.  Clothing  and  health.  An  elementary 
textbook  of  home  making.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1916.    302  p.    65  cents. 


Shelter  and  clothing.    New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1915.    877  p.    $1.10. 


Kirkwood,  Louisa  J.    Sewing  primer.    New  York,  American  book  co.    30  cents. 

Klickmann,  Flora.     CMn,  B.  Henderson-Smith.)     Little  girl's  knitting  und 
crochet  book.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  1916.    114  p.    75  cents. 

The  little  girls'  sewing  book.    New  York,  Frederick  A  Stokes,  1915. 


118  p.    00  cents. 
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XroUck,  Sarah.  BwelL  Hand  sewing  leaaona  (elementary).  New  Yoi^  Bdoca- 
tional  publishing  co.,  1905.    50  cents. 

XcOlauflin,  Idabelle.  Handicraft  for  girls.  Peoria,  Manual  arts  press,  1910. 
122  p.    H. 

Osbom,  Lena.    Food  and  clothing.    £fe6  Textbooks  in  Cooking. 

Patton,  Frances.  Home  and  school  sewing.  Ohicago,  A.  Flanagan  co.,  1901. 
lUus.    234  p.    60  centa 

Bobinson,  X.  E.  Principles  of  sewing.  28  p.  (Missouri  university.  Agri- 
cultural extension  circular,  no.  41,  1017.) 

Budd,  Fay  Morgan,  and  Kayser,  Franoesca  E.  Cooking  and  sewing  outhne. 
See  Textbooks  in  Cooking. 

Short,  L  Practical  home  sewing  and  dressmaking.  Glasgow,  Blackie  &  son, 
1010.    38. 

Swanson,  Margaret,  and  Macbeth,  Ann,  «  Educational  needlecraft  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1912.    136  p.    $1.35. 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Anna  H.,  and  otherji.  Thrift  clothing;  with  oontrlbutloDa 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  1918.    30  p.    50  •cents. 

Turner,  A.     Sewing  and  textiles.    New  York,  Appleton,  1918.    245  p.    $1.75. 

United  States.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Clothing  for  the 
family.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1919.  (Bulletin  no.  23. 
Home  economics  series  no.  1.) 

Wakeinan,  Antoinette  V.  H.,  and  Heller,  Louisa  M.  Scientific  sewing  and 
garment  cutting.    Boston,  Silver  Burdette  &  co.,  1898.    155  p.    50  cents. 

Woolman,  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck.  A  sewing  course  for  teachers.  New  York, 
Frederick  A.  Femald,  1907.     104  p.    $1.50. 

8.  TEXTILES. 

Ashenburst,  Thomas  B.  Textile  fabrics;  weaving  and  designing.  London, 
Slmpkln,  1879.    392  p. 

Barker,  Alfred  P.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  textile  design.  New  York. 
Dutton,  1908.    205  p.    $2.50. 

and  others.    Textiles.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co.,  1910.    389  p. 

lllus.  $2. 

Beaumont,  Boberts.    Woolen  and  worsted.    New  York,  Macmillan.   640  p.    $10. 

r.  :wman,  Frederic  H.  Structure  of  the  cotton  fibre  in  Its  relation  to  technical 
npplicatlons.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1908.    $2.75. 

The  structure  of  the  wool  fibre,  and  its  relation  to  the  use  of  wool 


for  technical  purposes.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1008.    $2.60. 

Tirkett,  G.  W.,  and  Foe,  G.  H.    Cotton.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Psjre 
&  CO.,  1906.    $2. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G.    How  the  world  is  clothed.    Geographical  reader.  Chicago. 
American  book  co.,  1908.    60  cents. 

Ckamberlain,  James  F.     How  we  are  clothed*    Geographical  reader.     New 
York,  Macmillan,  1901.    40  cents. 
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Obtton  ftibrics  g^onary.    New  York,  F.  P.  Bennett,  1007.    848  p.    $8. 

Dooley,  William  H.  Textiles  for  commercial,  industrial  and  domestic  art 
schools.  vRev.  ed.    New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  1012.    252  p.    illus.    $1, 

Dorsey,  Mrs.  Anna  Hanson.  Warp  and  woof.  Book  1.  linen  industry  (ele- 
mentary).   New  York,  Educational  publishing  co.    $1. 

Ellsworth,  Evelyn  P.  Textiles  and  oostume  design.  San  Frandsoo,  Elder, 
1017.    85  p.    $1. 

Fox,  T.  W.  Mechanism  of  weaving.  New  York,  MacmiUan,  1011.  464  pb 
$2.50. 

Gibbs,  Charlotte  M.    Household  textiles.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1012. 
243  p.    $1.25. 

Hammond,  Matthew  Brown.  The  cotton  industry.  New  York,  MacmiUan, 
1808.    147  p.    eo  cents. 

Hannan,  William.  Textile  fibres  of  commerce.  London,  Ohas.  Griflin  co., 
1002.    228  p.    $3. 

Herzfeld,  Joseph.  The  technical  testing  of  yams  and  textile  fabrics.  New 
York,  Van  Nostrand,  1002.    200  p.    $3.50. 

Herzog,  Alois.  Determination  of  cotton  and  linen.  New  York,  Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university,  1010.  85  p.  (Technical  education  bulletin  No. 
7.)    25  cents. 

Hicks,  Amy  Mali.  Craft  of  hand-made  rugs.  New  York,  McBride,  Nast  & 
CO.,  1014.  250  p.  $2. 

International  Ubrary  of  technology.    Scranton,  Pa.,  International  textbook  co. 

$5  each. 

Vol.  76.  Cotton  pickers,  cardf»  drawing,  rolls,  combers,  fly  frames. 

Vol.  77.  Ring  frames,  cotton  mules,  twisters,  spoolers,  warpers,  slashers. 

Vol.  78.  Tarns,  doth  rooms,  mill  engineering,  reeling,  baling,  winding. 

Vol.  79.  Wool,  scouring,  drying,  burr  picking,  mixing,  carding,  spinning,  warp- 
ing. 

Vol.  80.  Cams,  fancy  and  automatic  looms,  dobbles,  box  motions,  Leno  attach- 
ments, Jacquards. 

Vol.  81.  WeaTe  glosary,  fabric  analysis,  weave  varieties,  color  designs. 

Linen,  how  It  grows.    National  flax  fibre  co.    82  p.    illus.    Free. 

Mcliaren,  W.  S.  Spinning  woolen  and  worsted.  London  and  New  York,  Cas- 
sell.  1800.    252  p.    $1. 

Marsden,  Bichard.     Cotton  spinning.    New  York,  MacmiUan.    $1.75. 
Cotton  weaving.    New  York,  MacmiUan.    526  p.    $3. 

Matthews,  Joseph  Merritt.  Textile  fibres,  their  physical,  microscopical  and 
chemical  properties.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons.  1007.  630  p.  141 
fig.    $4. 

Nasmith,  Joseph.  Students'  cotton  spinning.  New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1802. 
484  p.    $8. 

Nystrom,  Paul  H.    Textiles.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1016.    335  p.    $1.50. 

Shaw,  Joseph  T.    B*rom  wool  to  cotton.    American  woolen  co.    Free.    40  p. 


Wool  trade  of  the  United  States:  history  of  a  great  industry.    1000. 


Washington,  Goyemment  printing  ofllce,  1000.    10  centa. 
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Sheffleld,  OL    Silk,  its  origin,  cttltue,  and  manatectare.    Florcnoe^  Mubl,  Oortl- 

celli  silk  mllUi,  1911.    50  cents. 

Thompson,  BUca  B.  Ootton  and  linen  departmental  New  York,  ^toland  press 
CO.,  1917.    182  p.    (Department  store  tiw>rnh^n<n«A  manuals.)    $1.25. 

Tryon,  Bolla  M.  Household  manufactures  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  study  of  Industrial  history.  GlUcaco^  UniTeraity  of  Gfalcaflo  pceas,  1917. 
413  p.    $2  net 

Vicfcerman,  Charles.    Woolen  spinning    New  York,  MacmlHan.    852  p.    $1.75l 

Walton,  Perry.  The  story  of  textiles :  a  bird's  eye  Tlew  of  the  history  of  the 
beginning  and  the  growth  of  industry  by  which  mankind  ia  dotbed.  Bos- 
ton, Lawrence  &  co.,  191Z    274  p.    $8. 

Warden,  Alexander  J.  Linen  trade:  Ancient  and  modem.  New  York.  Long- 
mans, 1864.    745  p. 

Watson,  Kate  H.  Textiles  and  clothing.  Ghicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1906.   244  p.    (Textbook  edition.)    $1.25.^ 

Watson,  William.  Advanced  textile  design.  New  York,  Longmana,  191Sw  461 
p.    $4. 

' Textile  design  and  color.    New  York,  Longmana^  1912.    $2M. 

Wilkinson,  Frederick.  The  story  of  tbe  cotton  plant  Chicago,  Appleton,  1916. 
187  p.    35  cents. 

Williams,  Carrie.    Rearing  silk  worms.    San  Frandaoo,  Whitaktf ,  1902.    140  p. 

$1.25. 

Woodhoose,  Thomas,  and  Xilne,  Thomas.  Jute  and  linen  weaving.  New 
York,  Macmlllan.    590  p.    $4.25. 

« Textile  design,  pure  and  applied.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  191Z    515  p. 

$3.25. 

Woolman,  M.  S.,  and  McOowan,  E.  B.  Textiles :  a  handbook  tor  tbe  oonsumer. 
New  York,  MacmiUan,  1913.    428  p.    $2. 

(a)  CHEMISTRY. 

Dannerth,  Trederiek.  Methods  of  textile  chonlstry.  SyllabOB  of  lactnre  course. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  son,  190&    146  p.    $2. 

Oeorgievics,  Ctoorge  von.  Chendcal  technology  of  textile  fiberSb  London, 
Scott  Greenwood  &  son,  1902.  10s.  6d.  Translated  by  C  Salter  von  Nos- 
trand.    $4.50. 

"  Treats  of  cbemical  aspects  of  flben  and  proceasea  of  maniiCactarlng,  such  a.« 
washing  bleaching,  carbonlilng,  monlantlng,  dTeln^;  pHatlAs»  drasslBg.  and  flslsh- 
iDfc.  Written  and  arranged  In  a  clear  and  forceful  style.** — ^L^brary  bulletin.  State 
college  of  Washington,  Pnllman,  Wash.  . 

llarmath,  Lonia.     Dictionary  of  textiles.    New  York,  Fairchlld  pab.  oo.,  1915. 

174  p.    $5. 

"  For  home  economics  departments,  librarlea,  cominercial  and  Indostrtal  eatabllsh- 
monta  ExhanstlTe  compilation  of  terms  and  deflnltlona  relating  to  fibers,  fabrics, 
manofacturing  and  finishing  processes,  chemicals  used  for  textila  purposes,  etr. 
Special  attention  has  been  glren  to  obsolete  fabrics.  French,  Bagllsh,  and  Qerman 
textUea.  Supersedes  Cole's  Dictionary  of  drj  goods ;  oat  of  prlat." — ^Library  bulletin. 
State  college  of  Waahlngton,  Pnllman,  Wash. 
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Miles,  F.  C.  Fiber  flag.  Washington,  QoTernmeDt  printing  oflloe,  1915.  19  p. 
(U.  S.  Department  ot  agriculture.    Farmers*  bulletin  669.) 

Mitcbiell,  Charles  A.,  and  Prldeauz,  B.  M.  Fibers  used  in  textiles  and  allied 
Industries.    New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1910.    |8. 

*'  Classlflcation  of  textile  fibers.  Bach  fiber  treated  as  to  its  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties ;  numerous  and  excellent  microscopic  drawings." — Library  bulletin, 
Htate  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Sadtler,  S.  S.    Chemistry  of  familiar  things.    See  CJhemistry. 

Thorp,  P.  H.     Outlines  of  Industrial  chemistry.    See  CJhemistry. 

*' Thorp  and  Sadtler  both  have  chapters  on  water,  soaps,  solvent  paper  and  tex- 
tiles. Good  reference  for  either  students  or  teachers.'* — Library  bulletin,  State  col- 
lege of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Thorpe,  Sir  Edward,  and  others.  Dictionary  of  applied  chemistry.  0  vols. 
Rev.  and  enl.  ed.    New  York,  Longmans,  1912.    $70.    $16  each. 

(b)  INDUSTRIES. 

BoiTftrt,  Ernest  L.    Economic  history  of  the  United  States.    2d  ed.    New  York, 

Longmans,  1907-12.    597  p.    $1.75. 

Chapters  on  cotton  and  slavery,  p.  182-47 ;  introduction,  domestication  and  growth 
of  the  factory  system,  p.  148-88 ;  slavery  and  the  South,  p.  290-806. 

Brooks,  Eugene  C.     Story  of  cotton  and  development  of  the  cotton  states. 

Chicago,  Rand  &  McNally,  1911.    370  p.    lUus.    75  cent& 

"  Treats  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  world  and  its  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  people.  Approaches  the  subject  from  historic  and  economic  aspects  in  its 
relation  to  the  political  forces  of  the  world.*' — Library  bulletin,  State  college  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Coman,  Katharine.  The  Industrial  history  of  the  United  States.  New  and  rev. 
ed.    New  York,  MacmlUan,  1905-10.    461  p.    $1.60. 

Hooper,  Luther.  Hand-loom  weaving:  plain  and  ornamentaL  Artistic  crafts 
series  of  technical  handbooks.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1910.    $2.25. 

Loom  and  spindle;  past,  present,  and  future.  In  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion.   Report,  1914.    p.  629-78. 

McVey,  Frank  L.    Modem  Industrialism.    New  York,  Appleton,  1904.    $1.50. 

Scherer,  James  A.  B.  Cotton  as  a  world  power;  a  study  in  the  economic  In- 
terpretation of  history.    New  York,  Stokes,  1916.    452  p.    $2. 

Sellgrman,  Edwin  B.  A.  Economic  Interpretation  of  history.  2d  ed.  New 
York,  Lemcke,  Columbia  university  press,  1907.    $1.50. 

Special  libraries  association.  List  of  references  on  textile  industry.  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  and  January,  1918.  New  York,  Special  libraries  association, 
Prentice-Hall,  inc.,  70  Fifth  ave. 

Thompson,  Holland.     From  the  cotton  field  to  the  cotton  mllL    New  York, 

Macmillan,  1906.    $1.50. 

A  study  of  industrial  transition  in  North  Carolina ;  a  typical  cotton  state. 

Tryon,  Bolls  K.  Household  manufactures  in  United  States.  Chicago  univer- 
sity press,  1917,  $2. 

*'A  valuable  reference  for  high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges.  Furnishes  a 
background  for  historic,  economic  and  social  phases  of  textile  study  and  is  an 
excellent  supplementary  reference  to  such  texts  as  McVey's  Modern  industrialism. 
It  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  status  and  factors  affecting  household  manufactures 
in  the  colonies ;  a  quartercentury  of  developments,  1784-1809 ;  the  products  of  the 
family  factory;  the  transition  from  family  to  shops  and  factory-made  goods. 
Advance  chapters  wore  Issued  in  elemontniy  school  JouniMl,  November  nnd  December* 
1916.'* — Library  bulletin,  SUte  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 
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Wrifirht,  Cftnoll  B.     Indiutrial  erolvtlon  of  tiie  United  States    New  Y<H-k. 
Scribnera.  1895-7.    $1.25. 

(c)  MANUFACTURE  AND  SAIJi. 

Beftomonty  Boberts.     Wool  and  worsted  doth  niAiinfRCtiire.    Londoii,  Bell  k 
sons,  1887.    465  p.    $1.75. 

Cherin^tan,  Panl  T.     The  wool  industry.    New  York«  A.  W.  Shaw  oo.,  1916. 
261  p.    $2.50. 

**  CoDoeDtrate«  on  the  hitherto  vnexplored  territory  of  the  bnylas  lad  adUns  of 
wool  products,  descrlhlnc  In  detail  the  function  and  Importanee  of  wool  merehaata. 
sell  ins  bouses,  dry  goods.  Jobbing  enterprises  and  department  storesL  Chapters  os 
technical  process.  Imported  fabrics,  ready-to-wear  clothing  Indostries  and  two 
Tsloable  chapters  on  how  styles  are  set  and  adopted  and  their  Influence  la  mAkl£s 
and  selling  doth.  Written  for  students  of  ecoaomlcs.  Yary  importaat  chapters  <>s 
bow  styles  are  set  and  adopted  and  their  Inflnence  in  msMng  and  selUag  doch. 
Should  be  studied  by  every  consumer.** — ^Library  ballctla.  State  coUece  of  Wast 
Ington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

mttick,  James.     Silk  numnfacturing  and  its  problems.    New  York,  Jnmes 
Chlttick,  122  &  25th  st    4S2  p.    $2.50. 

**  Written  by  an  authority  from  the  Baanfactnrer's  Tiew  potat,  pttearfly  for 
producers  and  distributors  of  sUk  merchandise.  Kven  thooi^  saoeh  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  technique  of  milling  opetatioaa  It  gives  the  eoaaiimer  aa  lnsi<k 
Tiew  of  innumerable  complex  factors  InTOlyed  in  the  msnafkcture  and  dlstrlba- 
tion  of  textiles;  place  and  methods  of  advertising  aad  raerchandlaing  ar* 
emphasized  in  the  rel&tion  of  their  disposal  to  the  consomer.  The  book  gives  tb>' 
reader  a  much  better  knowledge  of  fabrics  and  their  coots.** — ^library  Imlletia. 
State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Waah. 

Copeland,  Melvin  T.     Cotton  manufactoiing  Industry  of  United  State&    Bos- 
ton, Harvard  university  press,  1912.    415  p.    $2. 

"  Through  its  broad  scope  of  subject  matter  It  famishes  the  feqolalte  backgroa&d 
for  the  teacher  and  advanced  student  in  the  economic  study  of  the  devdopmi*nt 
of  textile  iudustrv.  Sets  forth  the  relative  position  of  the  AmerleaB  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  by  means  of  an  InteraatlOBal  eomparisoa  of  gcographica: 

factors,     technical     methods,    labor    conditions,     and    industrial    and     commerctii 
organizations." — Library  bulletin.   State  college  of  Washington,   Pullman,   Wssh. 

Held,  C.  a    Retail  buying.    New  York,  Harper,  19ia    335  p.    $1. 

**  Discusses  the  buying  policies  of  department  and  chain  stores  as  well  a» 
mail-order  houses ;  pricing  and  stock  keeping ;  display ;  selection  of  merdiandise' ; 
Instruction  of  salespeople,  etc.  Author  has  been  connected  with  sach  stores 
as  Marshall  Field  &  CO.,  of  Chicago,  and  James  HcCreery,  of  New  York.  Will 
also  be  very  Informing  to  the  woman  shopper." — Library  Imlletin,  State  college  ot 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Fisk,  James  W.    Retail  selling.    New  York,  Harper,  Idle.    335  p.    $1. 

"  Said  to  t>e  a  *  guide  to  the  best  modem  practice  In  retail  stores.'  WbP-- 
written  exclusively  for  those  engaged  In  celling  goods  and  undoubtedly  calculaf'^l 
to  help  make  them  100  per  cent  alert  and  efficient  in  that  respect;  we  cordiAii: 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  porusal  of  women  shoppers.  Certain  mental  cliar 
acteristics  (?)  of  women  to  whom  salesmen  must  cater  are  analysed  and  metbod> 
of  advertising  and  display  calculated  to  sell  by  subtle  appeal  to  the  senses  aiv- 
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Chapter  on  economic  motlTes,  waste  and  Inznry,  and  reaction  of  consumption  on 
production. 

Fisher,  Irvinir*  Why  is  the  dollar  shrinking?  New  York,  Macmlllan,  1914. 
233  p.    $1.25. 

Franklin,  Fabian.  Cost  of  living.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co., 
1915.    262  p.    n. 

Franks,  Thetta  Q.  {Mrs,  Bobert  A.)  Margin  of  happiness.  New  York,  Put- 
nam, 1917.    238  p.    $1.50. 

Qerber,  Oeorge  H.  The  high  cost  of  Uving.  New  York,  New  York  book  co., 
1915.    160  p.    50  cents. 

Oibbs,  Winifred  B.  Minimum  cost  of  living;  a  study  of  families  of  limited 
incomes  in  New  York  city.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1917.    83  p.    $1. 

Oilman,  Mrs,  Charlotte  P.  &  Women  and  economics.  Boston,  Small,  Maynard 
&  CO.    840  p.    $1.50. 

Xing,  Willf  ord  I.  Wealth  and  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1915.    278  p.    $1.50. 

Iiauck,  W.  Jett.  Cost  of  living  and  the  war.  An  analysis  of  recent  changes. 
Cleveland,  Doyle  &  Waltz  printing  co.,  191&    196  p.    $1.50. 

Layton,  Walter  T.  An^troductlon  to  the  study  of  prices,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.    1912.    158  p.    80  cents. 

National  industrial  conference  board.  Wartime  changes  in  the  cost  of  Uvlftg. 
Boston,  National  industrial  conference  board,  1918.  Research  report  no.  9. 
August,  191& 

Nearlng,  Scott.  Financing  the  wage-ekmer's  fiimlly:  a  survey  of  the  tuctm 
bearing  on  Income  and  expenditures  in  the  families  of  American  wage- 
earners.    New  York,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  1913.    1913.    171  p.    $1.25. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  living.    Philadelphia, 'Jacobs,  1914.    343  p.    $1.25. 

Richardson,  Bertha  June.  The  woman  who  spends :  a  study  of  her  economic 
function.    Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows,  1910.    101  p.    $1. 

Ryan,  John  A.    A  living  wage.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1906.   $1. 

Seager,  Henry  R.     Principles  of  economics.    New  York,  Holt,  1913.    662  p. 

$2.25. 
Chapters  on  Consumption  and  values  in  ase. 

Streighthofl,  Frank  H.  Standard  of  living  among  the  industrial  people  of 
America.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1911.    196  p.    $1. 

Veblen,  Thorstein  B.     Theory  of  the  leisure  class.    New  York»  Macmillan, 


1897.    $2. 


(c)  MOTHERHOOD. 
(See  also  The  Child.) 


Ballantyne,  John  W.     Expectant  niotbciiuHMl— its  supervision  and  hygiene. 
New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1914.    288  p.    $1.50. 
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Kearlng,  Soott,  and  Ktllie,  M.  8.  Woman  and  social  progress.  A  dlKonloa 
of  the  biologic,  domestic,  industrial,  and  social  posaibilltieB  of  AmericaD 
women.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1912.    281  p.    $1.50. 

Nims,  Marion  &    Women  in  the  war.    A  bibliography.    Bee  Bibliograpliies. 

Scharlieh,  Mrs,  A.  D.  Womanhood  and  regeneration.  New  York,  Moffat,  Yanl 
&  CO.,  1912.    54  p.    GO  cents. 

Slattery,  Margaret.  The  American  girl  and  her  community.  Boston,  Pllgrtin 
press,  19ia    170  p.    $1«26. 

Spencer,  Anna  Oarlin.  Woman's  share  In  social  culture.  New  York,  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  1912.    881  p.    $2. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  The  business  of  being  a  woman.  New  YoA,  MacfnUlim  co^ 
1912.    242  p.    n^. 

United  States.  Department  of  agricnltore.  Oflloe  of  the  Secretaiy.  Needs 
of  farm  women.  Washington,  Qovemment  printing  office.  (B^orts  no. 
103,  104,  105,  loe.) 

Vuyst,  Paul  de.  Woman's  place  in  rural  economy.  A  study  in  sociology. 
Trans,  by  Nora  Hunter.  Glasgow,  Blackie  &  son,  191S.  151  p  3  shil- 
lings 6  pence. 

Wilson,  Jennie  L.  The  legal  and  political  status  of  women  in  the  United 
States.    Cedar  Rapids,  Xowa,  Torch  press,  1912.    336  p.    $2.50. 

S.  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTBT. 

(See  also  Domestic  Service.) 

Abbott,  Edith.    Women  in  industry.    New  York,  Appleton,  1910.    $2. 

Allison,  May.  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in  Massadiusetts.  Wish- 
ington,  GK>yemment  printing  office,  191B.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics.   BuUetin,  198.) 

"BYolation  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States;  the  trade  of  today;  and  1b- 
dustrial  conditions  in  it,  with  bibliography." — Library  bulletin,  State  coUsve  of 
Washington,  PoUman,  Wash. 

■  Industrial  experience  c^  trade  school  girls  in  Massachusetta   Bos- 

ton, Women's  educational  and  industrial  union.    276  p.    80  cents. 

Blatch,  Harriet  Stanton.  Mobilizing  woman  power.  New  York,  The  woman'i 
press,  1918.    190  p.    $1.20. 

BoBworth,  Louise  M.  The  living  wage  of  women  workers.  A  study  of  in* 
comes  and  expenditures  for  450  women  workers  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  191L 
90  p.    75  cents. 

Brooks,  John  O.  Social  unrest:  studies  in  labor  and  socialist  movementa 
New  York,  MacmiUan,  1908.    $1.50. 

Campbell,  Helen  S.    Women  wage-earners.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  oo.   11 

Carlton,  Frank  T.  History  and  problems  of  organised  lal)or.  New  Turk, 
Heath,  1911.    483  p.    $2. 

Clark,  Mrs,  Sue  A.,  and  Wyatt,  Edith  F.  Making  both  ends  meet:  The  hicome 
and  outlay  of  New  York  working  girls.  New  York,  Ms^^'wf^f",  191L 
270  p.    $1.50. 
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Cooley,  Oharlee  H.     Social  organization.    New  York,  Scrlbner,  1909.  .$1.50. 

Daniels,  Harriet  McDougaL    The  girl  and  her  chance.    New  York,  Fleming  H. 

Revell  CO.    95  p.    50  cents. 
A  study  of  conditlona  Bttrroundinir  the  jojuag  girl  betweoi  14  and  18  years  of 

age  In  New  York  city. 

Dyer,  Henry.    Bducation  and  Industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls.    Glasgow, 
Blackle  &  sons,  ltd.    25  cents.  • 

Ely,  Blchard  T.  Studies  In  the  evolution  of  Industrial  society.  New  York, 
Macmlllan,  1908.    $1-25. 

Foster,  WlXliam  T.,  ed.    The  social  emergency.    New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin 

CO.,  1914.    224  p.    $1.85. 

Chapter  6  deals  with  economic  phases  (relatloa  of  low  wages  to  women  and 
the  sodal  ctU). 

Franks,  Thetta  Quay.  Household  organization  for  war  servlca.  New  York, 
Q.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1917.    98  p.    $1. 

Fraser,  Helen.  Women  and  war  Work.  New  York,  0.  Arnold  Shaw,  1918^ 
302  p.    $1.50. 

Hahn,  Rev.  H.     Vocations  (women).    Chicago,  Benslger,  1918.    $1.75. 

Henry,  Alice.     The  trade  union  woman.    New  York,  Appleton,  1915.    814  p. 

$1.50. 

Account  of  the  movement  for  and  by  women's  trade  unionism  in  United  States. 
BspeclaUy  chapter  on  **  the  hnge  strike." 

Kelley,  Florence.  Modem  Industry,  In  relation  to  the  family,  health,  educa- 
tion, morality.    New  York,  Longmans,  1914.    147  p.    $1. 

"FOnr  vitally  snggestlve  lectures,  by  Secretary  of  National  consumer's  league, 
clearly  showing  the  disintegrating  effect  of  modem  industry  upon  family  life  and 
upon  health ;  and  the  new  education  and  morality  demanded  in  relation  to  the 
industrfal  system.  Should  be  read  by  every  consumer.*' — library  bulletin,  State 
college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Laselle,  Kary  A.,  and  Wiley,  Katherine  E.  Vocations  for  girls.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mlfllln  co.,  1918.    189  p.    85  cents. 

The  long  day;  the  story  of  a  New  York  working  glrL  New  York,  Century, 
1905.    $1.20. 

McLaren,  Mrs.  Barbara.  Women  of  the  war.  New  York,  Doran,  1918.  100  p. 
$1.50. 

ICcLean,  Annie  M.     Women  workers  and  society.    Chicago,  McClurg,  1917-18. 

135  p.    50  cents.  ' 

*'  Adapted  for  reading  and  discussion  In  clubs  of  leas  highly  trained  women  and 
girls.  To  be  commended  for  its  discussion  of  industrial  evUs  and  remedies.'* — 
Library  bulletin,  State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

r.Iarot,  Helen.  The  creative  Impulse  In  Industry.  New  York,  Dutton  &  co., 
1918.    146  p.    $1. 

M:ntgomery,  Louise.  The  American  girl  in  the  stockyards  district.  An  In- 
vestigation carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  settlement  and  the  Chicago  alumnae  club  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1918.    70  p. 
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Xorlcgr,  Xdith  I.  Women  worken  In  aeven  profeaslona,  A  sorvej  of  their 
economic  conditions  and  prospects.  New  Toilc,  Dutton  &  co^  1914.  318 
p.  $2. 

Xurtland,  Cleo,  and  Prosser,  Quurles  A.  Stndy  of  tlie  dress  and  waist  In- 
dustry for  the  purpose  of  Industrial  education.    Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1914.     (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Bulletin  no.  145.) 
Bepriot  of  Appendix  1« 

Parsons,  Frank.    Choosing  a  vocation.    Boston,  Houghton  MifOin  oo^  1909.   $1. 

Pickard,  Andrew  E.,  and  Henegren,  Marie  C  Industrial  work  for  girls.  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  Webb  publishing  co.,  1910.    145  p.    40  cents. 

Bavenel,  Mrs.  Florence  (Leftwlch).  Womm  and  the  Freadi  tradition.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1918.    234  p.    $1.50. 

Byan,  John  A.  A  Uylng  wage.  Its  ethical  and  economic  aspect  New  YoA 
Macmillan,  1906.    $1. 

Schrelner,  Olive.    Women  and  labor.    New  York,  Stokes,  1911.   299  p.    $1.25. 

Special  libraries  association.  Women.  War  time  occupations  and  onploj- 
ment    New  York,  Special  libraries  association :  Prentioe-Hall,  inc.,  1918. 

Stout  institute.     Bulletins.    Outlines  of  home  and  social  economics.    Women 

in  modem  industry.    See  Bibliographies. 

Streightoff,  Frank  H.  Standard  of  living  among  the  industrial  people  of 
America.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1911.    196  p.    $1. 

Thomas,  Helen  I<.  Occupations  tor  girls;  suggestions  fbr  the  preparation  of 
vocational  charts.  New  York,  Young  women's  Christian  association.  1917. 
18  p.    25  cents. 

tXsbome,  H.  M.  Women's  work  in  war  time.  A  handbook  of  employments. 
London,  T.  Werner  Laurie^  1917.    174  p.    60  cents. 

Van  Kleeck,  Kary.  Working  girls  in  evening  schools.  New  York,  Survey 
associates,  1914.    252  p.    $1.50. 

Verrlll,  duurles  H.     Minimum  wage  legislation.     Washington,  Govemntent 

printing  office,  1915.    335  p.     (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Bulletin 

167.)     35  cents. 

Historj,  texts  and  operation  of  the  laws.     Bibliography. 

Weaver,  Ell  W.  Vocation  for  girls.  New  York,  S.  A.  Barnes  publishing  cc 
1913.    200  p.    75  cents. 

Women's  educational  and  Industrial  union.  Department  of  research.  FihhI 
of  working  women  in  Boston.  Boston,  Women's  educational  and  industrial 
union,  1917.    213  p.    $1  net. 

Industrial  experience  of  trade  school  girls  in  Massachusetts. 

Boston,  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union,  1917.    275  p.    80  reut< 

net. 

Research  made  under  the  direction  of  May  Allison. 

Woolman,  Mary  S.  Making  a  trade  school.  Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows. 
1010.    67  p.    50  cents. 

Wage-earning  occupations  connected  with  the  household  art    Brook 

lyn,  N.  Y.,  Students'  aid  committee,  25  Jefferson  ave.    8  p.    5  cents. 
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IX.  FOODS  AND  GOOKINCk 

1.  COOK  BOOKS. 

Abel,  ICary  Hinman.  Practical,  sanitary  and  economic  oooUng;  adapted  to 
persons  of  moderate  means.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  American  public  health  as- 
sociation, 1890.    190  p.    50  cents. 

Bache,  Elizabeth  D.  B.,  and  Bache,  Louise  F.  When  mother  lets  us  mak? 
candy.    191&    184  p.    75  cents. 

Bailey,  Harriet  P.  On  the  chafing  dish.  New  York,  Q.  W.  Dllllnghain  co. 
60  cents. 

Barrolly  Mary  Louise.  Around-the-world  cook  book;  the  culinary  gleanings 
of  a  naval  officer's  wife.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1918.    800  p.    $1.50. 

Beezley,  Buth  A.  National  course  in  home  economics.  Chicago,  Walter,  1917. 
650  p.    $2.75. 

Bradley,  Alice.  Candy  cook  book.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co.,  1917.  222 
p.    $1. 

Lessons  In  food  values  and  economical  menus.    Boston,  Miss  Farmer's 


school  of  cookery,  1918.    35  p.    25  cents. 

—    Wheatless  and  meatless  menus  and  recipes.    Boston,  Miss  Farmer's 


school  of  cookery,  1918.    35  p.    25  centa 

Braun,  EmlL    Bakers  cook  book.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand,  1901.    2  vols. 
$2.50  each. 

Brillat-Savarln,  Jean  Anthelme.    Handbook  of  dining.    Trans,  by  L.  F.  Simp- 
son.   1865.    82  p. 

Brugiire^  Sara  Van  Buren.    Good  living;  a  practical  cookery  book  for  town 
and  country.    New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1908.    $2. 

Barrell,  Caroline  B.  (Benton,  Caroline  Frenoh.)    A  little  cook  book  for  a  little 
girl.    Boston,  Page  co.    85  cents. 

Clarke,  Helen  C,  and  Bulon,  P.  D.     Cook  book  of  left  overs.    Neiw  York, 
Harper  A  broa,  1911.    $1.10. 

Congreve,  A.  S.    The  one-maid  book  of  cookery.    New  Yoi^  HL  P.  Dutton  A 
CO.,  1918.    217  p.    $L 

Cooper,  Lenna  F.     How  to  cut  food  costs.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Good  health 
publishing  CO.,  1917.    128  p.    75  cents. 

The  new  cookery ;  a  book  of  recipes  most  of  which  are  In  use  in  the 

Battle  Creek  sanitarium.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Qood  health  publishing  co., 
1916.    449  p.    $1.50. 

Cramp,  Helen.     Winston  cook  book.     Philadelphia,  J.  0.  Winston  co.,  1912. 
512  p.    lUus.    $1.20. 

Curtis,  Isabel  Q.     Left  overs  made  palatable.    New  York,  Orange,  Judd  co., 
1901.    $1. 

Cutter,  Mrs.  B.  B.  (Sophia  Q.)    Practical  recipes.    New  York,  DolBeld  A  oo., 
1909.    177  p.    $1.25. 
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Mli^e,  Felix  J.    The  Franoo-Amerlcan  oookeiy  bock.    New  York,  O.  P.  Pat- 
nam's  sons.,  1884.    620  p.    18.00. 

Delioup,  Maximilian.    American  salad  book.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  CO.,  1809.    140  p.    fl. 

Doddridge,  Amelia.     Liberty  recipes.    Oincinnati,  Stewart  &  Kidd  co.,  1018. 
106  p.    $1.25. 

Bast,  Anna  Merritt.    Kitchenette  cookery.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1017. 

112  p.     $L 

Escofflcer,  M.    Guide  to  modem  cooking.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.»  Doubleday.  Pace 

&  CO.,  1007.    $4. 

« 

Evans,  Kary  BUsabeth.    War  time  redpes.    New  York,  Frederick  A«  Stokes 
CO.,  1018.    164  p.    $1.25. 

Farmer,  Fannie  M.     Book  of  good  dinners  for  my  friend.    New  York,  Dodge 
publishing  CO.,  1014.    264  p.    60  cents. 

Boston  cooking-school  cook  book.    rev.  ed.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co., 

1018.    656  p.    $2. 

Chafing  dish  possibilitlea    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.    160  p.    $1. 

Food  and  cookery  for  the  sick  and  convalescent    Boston,  Little,  Brown 

&  CO.,  1004.    278  p.    rev.  with  additions,  1012.    905  p.    $1.76. 

■  A  new  book  of  cookery   Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1012.   440  p.   $1.60. 


Filippini,  Alexander.     International  cook  book.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO.,  1014.     1050  p.    $2. 

International  cook  book.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co., 

1006.    $4.80. 

• One  hundred  ways  of  cooking  eggs.    New  York,  Dodge  pabUshing  co.. 


1015.    122  p.    50  cents. 


One  hundred  ways  of  cooking  fish.    New  York,  Dodge  publishing  co., 

1016.    50  cents. 

Fox,  Minnie  0.    The  blue  graas  cook  book.    New  York,  Duflleld  A  co.,  1004. 
$1.50. 

Qallier,  Adolphe.    The  majestic  family  cook  book.    New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1806.    410  p.    $2.50. 

Oibbs,  Winifred  8.    Ek:onomical  cookery.    New  York,  1012.    157  p.   15  cents. 

Giger,  Mrs.  F.  8.    The  colonial  receipt  book.    Philadelphia,  J.  Ob  Winston  co.. 
1007.     $1.50. 

Gillmore,  Maria  McIUvaine.     Economy  cook  book.    New  York,  Dntton,  101$. 
215  p.    $1. 

Glover,  Ellye  HowelL     Dame  Ourtesy*s  book  of  redpes.    Ohicago,  A.  O.  Mo- 
Clurg  A  CO.,  1000.    $1. 

Goudiss,  C.  H.,  and  Goudiss,  Mrs.  A.  M.     Foods  that  will  win  the  war  and 
how  to  cook  them.    New  York,  World  syndicate  eo.,  1018.    221  p.    .50  cent.s. 

Green,  Mary.    (Qreenough,  M.  M.)    Better  meals  for  leas  monety.    New  York. 
Henry  Holt  A  co.,  1017.    205  p.    $1.25. 
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areen,  0]iv%»  (Beed,  Myrtle.)  Home-maker  series:  1.  What  to  bave  for 
breakfast  (1905).  2.  Every-day  luncheon  (1906).  3.  One  thousand  simple 
soups.  4.  How  to  cook  shellflsh  (1907).  5.  How  to  cook  fish  (1908). 
6.  How  to  cook  meat  and  poultry  (1908).  7.  How  to  cook  vegetables  (1909). 
8.  One  thousand  salads  (1909).  9.  Every-day  desserts  (1911).  10.  Every- 
day dinners  (1911).    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons.    Each  $1. 

Handy,  Amy  L.  War  time  bread  and  cakes.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1918. 
66  p.    75  cents. 

War  food;  practical  and  economical  xpethods  of  keeping  vegetabii^s. 

fruits  and  meats.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1917.    76  p.    75  cents. 

Harbison,  Bdith  G.  Low  cost  recipes.  Philadelphia,  Jacobs,  1914.  208  p. 
75  cents. 

Harlan,  Helen  HammeL  Wheatless-meatless  meals.  Chicago,  American  school 
of  home  economics,  1918.    47  p.     (Series  1.    Bulletin  no.  50.)     10  cents. 

Harland,  Marian.  Breakfiast,  luncheon,  tea.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
sons.    $1.75. 

The  cottage  kitchen.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner*s  sons.    $1. 

and  Herrlck,  C.  T.    The  national  cook-book.    New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  sons.    $1.50. 

Helping  hand  cook  book,  with  a  menu  for  every  day  in  the  year. 


together  with  numerous  recipes.    1912.    340  p.    $1.25. 

Heritage,  Lizzie.    Cassell's  household  cookery.    New  Yx>rk,  Funk  A  Wagnalla 
CO.,  1900.    $1.50. 

Herrick,  Christine  Terhune.     The  chafing-dish  supper.     New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  sons.    75  cents. 

The  little  dinner.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  sons.    $1. 

Sunday  night  supper.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.,  1907.    $1. 

What  to  eat ;  how  to  serve  it    New  York,  Harper  A  brothers.    $1. 

Hill,  Mrs,  A.  P.     Hill's  cook  book.     New  York,  G.  W.  DiUingham  co.,  1914. 
420  p.    50  cents. 

New  southern  cook  book.    New  York,  G.  W.  Dillingham  co.,  1898. 

120  p.    $1. 

Hill,  Janet  McKenzie.     The  American  cook  book.    New  York,  Sully  A  Klein- 
telch,  1914.    255  p.    $1. 

The  book  of  entrtes,  including  casserole  and  planked  dishes.    Boston, 

Little,  Brown  A  oo.,  1911.    855  p.    iUus.    $1.50. 

Cooking  for  two.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co.,  1900.    878  p.    illus. 


$1.50. 

—  Economical  war  time  cook  book.    New  York,  Geo.  Sully  ft  co.,  1918. 
64  p.    60  cents. 

—  Practical  cooking  and  serving.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 


CO.,  1902.    712  p.    $2. 

—  Salads,  sandwiches,  and  chafing-dish  dainties.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A 
CO.,  1903.    230  p.    illus.    $1.50. 

—  War  time  recipes.    Cincinnati,  Procter  ft  Gamble  oo.,  1918.    96  pb 


Advertisement  for  Crlsco. 
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Hints  to  hoasewives.     New  York,  Mayor's  food  sapply  conunlttee,  1917.    10 
cents. 

Howard,  Mrs.  B.  0.    Fifty  years  in  a  Maryland  kitchen.    5th  ed.    BaltinHm>, 
Norman  Remington  co.,  1913.    419  p.    $1.50. 

Howard,  Margraret  Willet    The  practical  cook  book.    A  book  of  economical 
recipes.    Boston,  Ginn  &  co.,  1917.    152  p.    72  cents. 

Hucrhes,  Maxy  B.     Byerywoman*8  canning  book.    Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Bar- 
rows, 1918.    96  p.    75  cents. 

James,  Alice  L.     Oatering  fdr  two.    New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1902. 

Housekeeping  for  two.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnanf  s  sons,  1909.    $1.25. 

Jenkinson,  Eleanor  L.     The  Ocklye  cookery  book.    New  York,  Funk  A  Wag- 
nails  CO.,  1910.    00  cents. 

Keen,  Adelaide.    With  a  saucepan  over  the  sea.    Quaint  and  delicious  recipes 
from  kitchens  of  foreign  countries.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  cou,  1902.    265 

Kellogg,  Blla.    Science  in  the  kitchen.    Battle  Greek,  Widh^  Good  health  pub- 
Usbing  CO.,  1910.    508  p.    |2. 

Kepharty  Horace.    Gamp  cookery.    New  York,  Outing  publishing  co.,  1910.    146 
p.    $1. 

Keyzer,  Mrs.  Frances.    French  household  cooking.    New  York,  Gharles  Scrib- 
ner's  sons,  1915.    100  p.    00  cents. 

Kirk,  Alice  Gitchell.     Practical  food  economy.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co., 
1917.    246  p.    $1.25. 

Xirkland,  Eliaabeth  8.     Six  little  cooks,  or  Aunt  Jane's  cooking  daas.    Chi- 
cago, A.  O.  McClurg  A  co.    75  cents. 

Six  little  cooks'  series.    8  vola    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  A  ca    $2.25. 

Lamed,  Linda  HulL    The  new  hostess  of  to-day.    New  Yoric,  Gharles  Scrfb- 
ner's  sons,  1899.    $1.50.    rev.    1918.    428  p.    $1.50. 

Lincoln,  Kary  J.    The  Boston  co<dc  book.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  oo.,  1901. 
600  p.    $2. 

< Carving  and  serring.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co.    60  cents. 


The  peerless  cook  book.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  oou,  1901.    182  p.    25 


cents. 


< What  to  have  for  luncheon.    New  York,  Dodge  publishing  co.,  1904. 

$1.25. 

and  Barrows,  Anna.    The  home  sdenoe  cook  book.    Boston,  Whitcomb 

A  Barrows,  1004.    $1. 

Lovewell,  Caroline  B.,  and  others.   The  flreless  cooker,  how  to  make  it,  how  to 
use  it,  and  what  to  cook.    Topeka,  Kana.,  Home  publishing  co.,  1908.    211 

p.    $1. 

Kackay,  Lucy  O.    Housekeeper's  apple  book.   Two  hundred  ways  of  preparing 

the  apple.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co.,  1917.    122  p.    76  cents. 

Macrae,  Mrs.  Stuart    Ingle  nook  cookery  book.    New  York,  Funk  A  Wagnalls 
CO.    60  cents. 
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Uann,  E.  B.    Practical  cookery.   New  York,  Longmans,  1889.    50  cents. 

Milam,  Ava  B.,  and  others.    Camp  cookery.    Portland,  Greg.,  J.  K.  Gill  co.* 
1918.    106  p.    50  cents. 

Mitchell,  Margaret  J.     Flreless  cook  book.    Garden  dty,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  CO.,  1909.    $1.25. 

Mitchell,  M.  M.     Ck)Okery  under  rations.    New  York,  Longmans,  1918.    65  p. 
75  cents. 

Morltz,  Mrs,,  and  Kahn,  Miss,    The  twentieth  century  cook  book.    New  York, 
G.  W.  Dillingham  co.,  1898.    $1.50. 

Muckensturm,  Louis.     Louis*  every  woman's  cook  book.     Boston,  Caldwell, 
1910.    120  p.    $1.50. 

Louis*  salads  and  chafing  dishes.    Boston,  Caldwell,  1906.    Paper  60 

cents.    Cloth,  $1. 

Nell,  Marlon  H.    Candies  and  bonbons  and  how  to  make  them.    Philadelphia, 
McKay,  1918.    287  p.    $1. 

Economical  cookery.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  oo.    346  p.    1918.    $1.50. 


How  to  cook  In  casserole  dishes.    Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1912. 

252  p.    $1. 

Nesbltt,  Florence.  Low  cost  cooking.  A  manual  of  cooking,  diet,  home  man- 
agement, and  care  of  children  for  housekeepers  who  must  conduct  their 
homes  with  small  expenditure  of  money.  Chicago,  American  school  of 
home  economics,  1915.    127  p.    50  cents. 

Oswald,  Ella.  Grerman  cookery  for  the  American  home.  New  York,  Baker, 
1907.    $1.50. 

Parloa,  Maria.    Camp  cookery.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.    50  cents. 

Kitchen  companion.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.    $2.50. 

New  cook  book  and  marketing  guide.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.. 


1908.    $1.50. 

—    Young  housekeeper.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.    $1. 


Partridge,  Pauline  Dlmwell,  an4  Conklln,  Hester  Martha.  Wheatless  and 
meatless  days.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  ft  co.,  1918.    225  p.    $1.50. 

Payne,  A.  O.    Practical  home  cookery.    New  York,  Cassells,    50  cents. 

Pease,  M.  A.    The  home  candy  maker.    Elgin,  111.,  1913.    87  p.    $1. 

Bobinson,  Eva  B.,  and  Hammell,  Helen  G.  Lessons  in  cooking  through  prepa- 
ration of  meals.  Chicago,  American  school  of  home  economics,  1912. 
467  p.    $2. 

Ronald,  Mary.  The  century  cook  book.  New  York,  C^itury  co.,  1910.  600 
p.    $2. 

Luncheons.    New  York,  Century  Co.,  1902.    lllus.    $1.40. 

Borer,  Mrs,  Sarah  T.  Good  cooking.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
CO.,  1898.    50  cenu. 

Vegetable  cookery  and  meat  substitutes.    Philadelphia,  Arnold,  1909. 


$1.50. 
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8awteU«»  H.  L.     What  to  do  with  «  chaflog  dish.    New  York,  G.  P.  Patnara^s 
sons,  1898.    $1. 

Seely,  Ur$,  L.    Mrs.  Seely'a  cook-book.    New  Tork,  Macmillao  co.,  1902.    $2. 

Boyar,  Kicholaa.     Paper-bag  cookery.     New  7<Hrk,  Stnrgla  &  Walton,  1911 
130  p.    60  cents. 


Soyer'a  standard  cookery;  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  of 
dainty,   varied,   and   economical  dishes  for  the   household.    New   Torfc, 
Sturgls  &  Walton,  1912.    486  p.    $1.50. 

Spring,  Helen  M.  Individual  recipes.  Phlladelpiila,  John  O.  Winton  oo.,  1916. 
81  p.    25  cents  net 

Stockbridge,  Bertha  £.  I.     The  liberty  cook  book.    See  Food  Conservation. 

Sugg,  Marie  Jenny.    The  art  of  cooking  by  gss-    New  York,  OasseL    illos. 

75  cents. 

T^ord,  Bnuna  Paddoek.  Good  honsAeepor'a  cook  book.  New  York,  Gupfdes 
&  Leon  CO.,  1914.    256  p.    $1. 

-  Standard  paper4>ag  cookery.  New  York,  Gupples  k,  Leoo  oou  50 
cents. 

Thudichum,  John  L.  W.  Ck)0kery;  Its  art  and  practice.  New  Y<ffk,  Wame 
1905.    $1.40. 

Wade,  Mrs,  Mary  L.  Book  of  com  cookery.  One  hundred  and  fifty  recipes 
showing  how  to  use  this  nutritious  cereal  and  live  cheaply  and  well.  Chi- 
cago, McOlurg,  1917.    105  p.    75  cents. 

Waterman^  Amy  H.  (Lane).  A  Uttte  candy  book  for  a  Uttle  glrL  BcmUa. 
Page  CO.,  1918.    144  p.    85  cents. 

Whitney,  if r«.  A.  D.  T.  Just  bow ;  A  key  to  the  co<A-booka.  Boston,  Hous- 
ton Mifflin  CO.,  1906.    $1. 

Wright,  Helen  S.     The  New  England  cook  book.    New  York,  Duffield  &  ox. 

1912.  327  p.    $1.50. 

The  new  home  cook  book.    Chicago,  A.  C.    McClurg.    $1. 

Tates,  Iiucy  H.    The  gardener  and  the  cook.    New  York,  McBride,  Nast  A  co.. 

1913.  259  p.    $1.25. 

2.  FOOD  CONSERVATION. 

[During  the  war  emergency  many  books  and  pami^leta  on  the  subject  of  food 
conservation  of  interest  to  students  of  food  and  nutrition  were  published.  Stniie 
of  these  were  of  temporary  value.  Others  may  prove  of  permanent  interest.  AU 
that  have  been  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  recorded  here.  Titles 
included  in  this  list  may  also  appear  under  the  general  classification  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  offer  coDBtructlve  aid  to  teachers.] 

Bevier,  Isabel.  Practical  suggestions  for  food  conservation.  Urbana.  III. 
University  of  lUlnolB.     (War  committee.) 

Boston.     Board  of  education.     Food  thrift    Snggestiona,  means,  recipes,  and 

substitutlona 


Public  library.     A  selected  Ust  of  books  on  domestic  production  and 


preservation  of  food. 
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Bradl«7»  Alieak  Lmboimi  In  food  values  and  economical  menna.  Boston,  Miss 
Farmer's  school  of  cookery,  1917.  .28  p.    28  cents. 

• WheatleaB  and  meatless  menus  and  recipes.    Boston,  Miss  Fanner's 

school  of  cookery,  1918.    85  p.    20  centa 

Brooklyn^  N.  Y.  Public  library.  **  Doing  your  bit  *'  at  home.  Some  library 
books  that  will  help  you. 

California.  State  council  of  defense,  filiasta  county  committee.  Official 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Shasta  county  committee  of  the  Council  of  national 
and  state  defense.  Containing  menus,  recipes  and  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  those  materials  that  will  conserve  food. 

Campbell,  Iva  B.  Practical  food  economies.  Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  ft  co., 
1919.    172  p. 

Chicago,  HL  Public  library.  "  The  high  cost  of  living."  Included  in  Book 
buUetln,  March,  1917. 

Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.  Com  calories  for  conservation. 
Recipes  and  menus  for  a  week.  By  Day  Monroe  and  others,  (Technical 
edncation.    Bulletin  series  no  87.)    26  cents. 


Food  for  school   boys  and  girls.    By   Mary   S.   Rose.    16  p. 

(Technical  education.    Bulletin  series  no.  23.)     10  cents. 

Some  food  facts  to  help  the  housewife  in  feeding  the  family. 

by  Mary  6.  Rose.    8  p.     (Technical  education.    Bulletin  series  no.  27.) 
5  cents. 


—  ■■  ■     I     Tested  international  redpes.     By  May  B.  Van  Arsdale  afid 
other$.    20  p.     (Technical  educaUoa.    Bulletin  series  no.  sa)    20  cents. 

War    breads.     Prepared    by    the    School    of   practical    arts. 

(Technical  education.    Bulletin  series  no.  88.)    6  cents. 

Some  sugar  saving  sweets  fbr  every  day.    By  May  B.  Van 


Ardsale  and  Day  Monroe.    20  p.     (Technical  education.    Bulletin  series 
no.  35.)    20  cents. 

Doddridge,  Amelia.     Liberty  recipes.    Cincinnati,  Stewart  &  Kidd  co.,  1918. 
106  p.    $1.2{S. 

Di^exel    Institute,    Philadelphia,    Pa.      Timely    suggestions   and   economical 
recipes.    Registrar's  office.    10  cents ;  postage,  2  cents. 

Farmer,  A.  H.,  and  Huntington,  Janet  B.     Food  problems.    Boston,  Ginn  & 
CO.,  1918.    90  p.    27  cents. 

Franks,  Thetta  Q.    Daily  menus  for  war  service.   New  York,  Putnam,  1918.    $5. 

Garland  school  of  homemaking,  Boston,  Mass.    Food  economies.    Bulletins, 
I-IV.    Leaflets. 

Oibbs,  Winifred  Stuart.    Forty  ways  of  reducing  food  bills.    Rochester.  N.  Y., 
Extension  department.  Mechanics  institute.    10  cents. 

Gillett,  liucy  H.     Food  allowances  for  healthy  children.    New  York,  Associa- 
tion for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  1917. 

Food  primer  for  the  home.    New  York,  Bureau  of  food  supply,  A.  I. 

C.  P.,  1918.    20  cents.    By  mail,  25  cents. 

Oillmote,  Kari*  Mclllvaint.    £oononiy  cook  book.    New  York,  Duttoui  1918. 
216  p.    $!• 
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GoodlM,  (Ln^mmd  OmMm,  Mn.  JL  X.    Ftods  tt^  win  win  tbe  wmr.   New 
York  World  4rn«iicate  col»  UHS.    123  pi    80  cmta. 

Oner,  GBTlotta  CL    Foud  And  vIctoiT.    New  Ycrk,  ADjb  &  Baoon,  1918.    C  p. 

40  cents. 

Harlan,  Helca  H.     WbentleflB-iiMatleaB  nealft,    Chicago,  AJDericmn  school  if 
home  e<x«ooimcs.  191 S.    47  pl    10  cents. 

lOIL  Janet  XcK.     Ecooomlcal  war  time  cook  book.    New  York,  Geo.  SnBj  k 
co^  191SL    64  PL    5(»  ccntL 

Hiller,  ifrt.  Elicabeth  a     The  com  book.    ChlcacOk  R.  F.  Tolland  oo.,  1918. 
129p.    $1L 

Hn^es,  Bora  X.    Thrift  In  the  boQsdioid.    Boston,  Lothrofi.  Lee  &  Sbepud, 
191  Su    22S  p.    $1.25. 

niinoia.    State  council  of  def  cnaa.    What  to  eat  and  how  to  cook  it.    Cbia^ 
191SL    5  cents;  hy  mail  10  ceBt& 

"  TTnlTcrsitx  of  TlUnoia     War  bread  redpes. 

Indiana.     State  board  of  edncatiom.     War  serrice  textbook  for  Indiana  kl^ 

schools. 


Kellogg,  Vernon.    Fl^iitin^  starration  In  Belgtom.    Garden  dtj,  X.  T^  Dooble^ 
day.  Page  &  co^  191S.    219  pu    $1J25. 

■  ond  Taylor,  Alonso  &    The  food  problem.   New  York,  Itaonillan,  IBlT. 

213  p.    $1JS. 

Hentacky.     CooncO  of  national  def  en  we      Wonun'S  eonunlttee,  Irfniisvilk 


War  cook  book.    By  Mary  £.  Sweeny  and  Unda  B.  Pnmefl.    106  pl 

Lanck,  W.  Jett.  Cost  of  liTing  and  the  wmr.  Clevtiand,  Ohio,  Doyle  &  Waltz 
pubUshlng  cc  191&    196  pu    $1^0. 

life  extension  institute.    New  Toik  city.    Food.    10  cental 

Lask.  Graham.  Food  in  war  time.  Philadetphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  cou  ISIS. 
46  p.    50  cents. 

Kaylander,  Alfred.  Food  situation  in  Coitral  Enn^ie*  1917.  Wa^im^ca. 
Government  printing  office,  1917.  (U.  S.  Department  of  latwr.  Bureau  <i 
labor  statistics.    Bulletin  no.  242.) 

Milwankee-Downer  college.  Suggestioas  for  menu  planning  to  he^  the  bouie- 
wife  meet  the  present  emergency.    Milwaukee,  Wis.    15  cents. 

National  conference  of  social  work,  CShica^o,  HL  A  community  kitchen  In  t 
nt  !.::hlxirhood  hou^e.    Chicago,  19ia     (Pamphlet  146.)     5  cents. 

Fee<ling  the  family ;  a  problem  and  a  method  for  social  workers  in  wi: 

time.    Chicago,  1918,     (Pamphlet  ICa)     5  cents. 

National  emergency  food  garden  conunisslon,  Waahlnston,  D.  C.  Manual  f  * 
home  storage,  pickling,  fermentation  and  salting  vegeublea..     Postage  - 

cents. 

National  war  garden  commission*  Washington,  D.  C  Home  canning  aijd 
drying  of  Tegetab'.es  and  fmlts.  Part  I,  Home  canning.  Part  IL  Hoa* 
drying.     Washington,  191S.    31  p. 

Nettleton,  Bertha  E.     One-hundred  portion  war  time  recipes.     Philadelphia 

Lipiiincott,  I&IS.     43  p.  $1. 
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New  York  dty.    Food  aid  committee.    Tested  war  time  reclpeai 

■  Sweets  that  save  sugar. 


-  Food  supply  committee  (Kayor  Mitchel's).    Hints  to  housewives. 

New  York,  1917.    10  cents. 

Nims,  Marion  B.  Women  in  the  war.  A  bibliography.  Washington,  News 
department  of  the  Woman's  committee,  Council  of  national  defense,  1018. 
77  p. 

O'Brien,  Charles.  Food  preparedness  for  the  United  States.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  co.,  1917.    118  p.    60  c^its. 

Ohio.  Council  of  national  defense,  Columbus.  Agricultural  division.  Utili* 
sation  of  food.    Beclpes. 

Our  country's  call  to  service.  New  York,  Scott  Foresman  &  co.,  1918.  128  p. 
12  cents. 

Partridge,  Pauline  D.,  and  Conklin,  Hester  M.  Wheatless  and  meatless  days. 
New  York,  Appleton,  1918,  284  p.    $1.60. 

Purdy,  Mabel  Buton.  Food  and  freedom.  New  York,  Harper  A  bros.,  1918. 
252  p.    |1. 

Bickard,  Helen,  comp.    Victory  breads.    Fifty  bread  recipes.    Fifty  practical 

suggestions.    Fifty  economical  dishes.    Denver,  Colo.,  Mrs.  Forbes  Bickard, 

191&    49  p.    60  cents. 

Compiled  for  the  American  Red  CroM. 

Bose,  Mary  Swartz.  Everj^day  foods  in  war  time.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1918.    117  p.    80  cents. 

Schreiner,  Qeorge  A.  The  iron  ration ;  three  years  in  warring  central  Europe. 
New  York,  Harpers,  1918.    885  p.    $2. 

Smith,  J.  BusseU.  Food  and  the  war.  Ten  lessons  for  the  American  schooL 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Department  of  food  supply.    Committee  of  public  safety. 

South  Dakota.    Federal  food  administration.    The  timely  cook  book.    1918. 
Btockbridge,  Bertha  £.  L.    The  liberty  cook  book.    New  York,  Appleton,  1918. 

509  p.    $2. 
Stout  institute,  Menomonie,  Wis.     Conservation  of  foods. 
Taylor,  Alonso  E.    War  bread.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1918.    99  p.    00  cents. 

Texas.  Department  of  education.  Fifteen  lessons  in  food  conservation.  De- 
cember 1,  1917.     (BulleUn  71.) 

United  States.    Department  of  agriculture.    Farmers'  bulletins : 

807.  Bread  and  bread  making. 

808.  How  to  select  foods — I.  What  the  body  needs. 
817.  How  to  select  foods — II.  Cereal  foods. 

824.  How  to  select  foods — III.  Foods  rich  in  protein. 
839.  Home  canning  by  the  one-period  cold-pack  method. 
841.  Drying  fruits  and  vegetable  in  the  home. 

853.  Home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  taught  to  canning  clubs* 
members  in  southern  States. 
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Johnson,  Gertrude  T.  Domestic  science;  a  text  in  cooking  and  syllabus  in 
serving.     Kansas  city.  Published  by  the  author,  1912.    153  p.     75  cents. 

Jones,  Uary  Chandler.  Lessons  in  elementary  cooking.  Boston,  Boston  cook- 
ing school  magazine  co.,  1915.    26C  p.    $1. 

Jones,  B.  Henry.  Experimental  domestic  science.  Philadelphia,  Lippincoct 
CO.,  1914.     235  p.     80  cents. 

Josserand,  Beth  W.  Food  preparation.  A  laboratory  guide  and  note  book  for 
high  school  classes  in  domestic  science.  Peoria,  Manual  arts  press.  1917. 
2  vols.     $1.25  each. 

Xinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.  Food  and  health.  An  elementary  text- 
book of  home  making.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1916.    312  p.    65  cents. 


Foods  and  household  management    New  York,  MacnttUan,  1915.    401 1^ 


$1.10. 


■  The  home  and  the  family.    An  elementary  textbook  of  home-making 

New  York,  Macmillau,  1917.    292  p.    80  cents. 

Xlttredge,  Mabel  H.  The  home  and  its  management.  A  handbook  in  home- 
making  with  three  hundred  inexpensive  cooking  receipts.  New  York, 
Century  co.,  1917.    385  p.    $1.50. 


—    Housekeeping  notes.    How  to  furnish  and  keep  a  house  in  a  tenement 
flat.    Boston*  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1911.    97  p.    Cloth,  80  cents.    Paper, 

60  cents. 


Practical  homemaking.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1914.    153  p.    60  cent& 

A  second  course  in  homemaking ;  with  two  hundred  Inexpensive  cooking 


receipts.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1915.    249  p.    80  cents. 
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Iiincoln,  Marjr  7.  The  icbooi  kitchen  textb<M^  Leesons  la  cooking  and  do- 
mestic science  for  the  use  of  elementary  schools.  Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  CO.,  1910.  308  p.  School  edition.  (Boston  school  kitchen  textbook,  1887.) 
60  cents. 

Longman's  household  science  readers.  Book  1.  For  the  third  year  of  school. 
New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1901.    129  p.    42  cents. 

Matteson,  Emma  B.,  and  Newlands,  Ethel  K.  A  laboratory  lyanual  of  food 
and  cookery,  with  experiments  and  recipes.  New  York,  MacmiUan,  191G. 
320  p.     $1.00. 

Metcalf,  Martha  L.  Students*  manual  in  household  arts.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Industrial  education  co.,  1910.    299  p.    90  cents. 

Morris,  Josephine.  Household  science  and  arts  for  elementary  schools.  New 
York,  American  book  co.,  1912.    248  p.    60  cents. 

Osbome,  Lena.    Food  and  clothing.    Row,  Peterson  ft  co.,  1914.    280  p.    60  cents. 

Pirie,  Emma  E.  The  science  of  home  making.  A  textbook  in  home  economics. 
Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  ft  oo.,  1910.    404  p.    00  cents. 

Eose,  Mary  8.  A  laboratory  handbook  of  dietetics.  New  York,  MacmiUan, 
1914.     127  p.    $1.10. 

Budd,  Fay  Morgran,  and  Kayser,  Francesca  E.  Cooking  and  serving  outline. 
BtrminghaBi,  Ala.,  Tenn.  Coal,  iron  ft  railroad  co.,  1917.    110  p. 

Stewart,  Frances  E.  Lessons  in  rookery.  Book  1.  Food  economy.  Chicago, 
Rand,  McNally  ft  ca,  1918.    200  p.    $1.20. 

United  States.  Food  administration.  The  day's  food  in  war  and  peace. 
Pamphlet     108  p. 

Food  and  the  war.     A  textbook  for  college  classes.     Boston, 


Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1918.    379  p.    80  cents. 

Food   guide  for   war  service  at   home.     New  York,   Charles 


Scrtbner*8  sons,  1918.    67  p.    20  cents. 


Food  saving  and  sharing.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 

ft  CO.,  1918.    102  p.    24  cents. 

Wardall,  Buth  A.,  and  White,  Edna  N.  A  study  of  foods.  (For  eighth  grade 
and  high  school  use.)     Boston,  Qinn  ft  co.,  1914.    174  p.    70  cents. 

Wellman,  Mabel  Thatcher.  Economy  In  foods.  A  supplement  to  food  study. 
A  textbook  in  home  economics.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1918.  86  p. 
30  cents. 


Food  study.    A  textbook  of  home  economics  for  high  schools.    Boston, 

Little,  Brown  ft  CO.,  1917.    824  p.    $1.10. 

Williams,  M.  E.,  and  Fisher,  K.  B  Elements  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
cookery.  A  textbook  of  domestic  science  for  use  in  the  schools.  New  ed., 
rev.  and  enl.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1916.    400  p.    $1. 

Wilson,  L.  L.  W.    Domestic  science  manual.    New  York,  Macmillan.    $1. 
■■  Domestic  science  reader.    New  York,  MacmiUan.    60  cents. 

Worcester  domestic  science  school.  One  year  course  laboratory  cook  boolc 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1914..    $2.00. 
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X.  THE  HOUSE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ACnVITIES. 

1.  ADMINISTRATION. 

{See  Management  of  the  House) 

t.  CARE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

{See  Housewifery  and  Management  of  the  House.) 

S.  CONSTEUCnON  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Allingham,  H.  Cottage  homes  of  England*  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  4 
CO.,  1909.    $7. 

Bevier,  Isabel.  The  house;  Its  plan,  decoration,  and  care.  Chicago,  Ajoericaii 
school  of  home  economics,  1907.    224  p.    $1.50. 

Brown,  Henry  Collins.  Book  of  housebuilding  and  decoration.  Garden  dty, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1912.    200  p.    $3. 

ButterfLeld,  W.  H.,  and  Tattle,  H.  W.  A  book  of  house  plans.  New  York, 
McBrlde,  Nast  &  co.,  1912.    153  p.    $Z 

Carpenter,  Frank  G.  How  the  world  Is  housed.  Geographical  reader.  Od- 
cago,  American  book  co.,  1911.    00  cents. 

Chamberlain,  James  F.  How  we  are  sheltered.  Ckographlcal  reader.  New 
York,  MacmlUan,  1906.    40  cents. 

Coleman,  Oliver.    The  book  of  100  houses.    H.  S.  Stone,  1901.    $1.00. 
Successful  houses.    New  York,  DufBeld  &  co.,  1899.    $1.35. 

Davenport,  Mra.  Emma  J*.  Possibilities  of  the  country  house,  Urbana,  DL 
University  of  IlUnols,  1910.    12  p. 

DeForest,  Sobert  W.,  and  Veillers,  Laurence,  editor$.  The  tenement  hoi» 
problem,  Including  a  report  of  the  New  York  state  tenement  house  com- 
mission of  1900.    2  vols.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1903.    $6. 

Desmond,  Hany  M.,  and  Frohne,  Harry  W.  Building  a  home:  a  book  of 
fundamental  advice  for  the  layman  about  to  build.  New  York,  Baker,  1906l 
$1.80  net 

Dodd,  Helen.  The  healthful  farmhouse  by  a  farmer's  wife.  Boston,  Whit- 
comb  &  Barrows,  1911.    70  p.    60  cents. 

French,  LiUie  Hamilton.    The  house  dignified.    New  York,  Putnam,  1908.    $5. 

Galton,  Sir  D.  Construction  of  healthy  dwellinga  New  York,  Oxford  nnlvei^ 
slty  press.    $2.75. 

Gardner,  E.  C.  The  house  that  Jill  built.  Boston,  Old  comer  book  store. 
1902.    $1. 

Gobdnow,  Buby  B.,  and  Adams,  Bayne.  The  honest  house  arranged  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  small  house  design.  New  York,  Century  co.,  1914. 
206  p.    $3. 

Green,  Lillian  B.  Effective  small  home.  New  York,  McBrlde,  1917.  187  pi 
$1.50. 

Hodgson,  Frederick  T.  Modem  housebuilding.  Chicago,  F.  J.  Drake  &  co.  50 
cents. 
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Hooper,  Charles  E.  Tbe  country  house;  practical  manual  of  planning  and 
construction.  1913.  330  p.  $1.50.  Garden  city,  N»  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  CO.,  1006,  $3. 

Reclaiming  the  old  house.     New  York,  McBride,  Nast  ft  co.,  1913. 


162  p.    $2. 

Housing  and  town  planning.  Philadelphia,  American  academy  of  political 
and  social  science,  1914.    270  p.    $1.60.    Paper,  $1. 

Housing  problems  in  America.  2d  and  3rd  National  conference  on  housing. 
Proceedings.  Philadelphia,  1912.  New  York,  National  housing  associa- 
tion, 1913-14.    2  vols.    $2  each. 

Keane,  A.  H.  The  world's  peoples.  New  York,  Putnam's  sons,  190S.  434  p. 
$2  net. 

Keys,  C.  M.  How  to  finance  the  building  of  a  little  home.  Philadelphia, 
Lmdies  home  Journal,  1913.    19  p. 

Koester,  Frank.  Blectrldty  for  the  fiirm  and  home.  New  York,  Sturgis  ft 
Walton  CO.,  1913.    279  p.    $1. 

Moore,  Francis  C.  How  to  build  a  home.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 
ft  CO.,  1907.    $1. 

Northend,  Mary  H.  Colonial  homes  and  their  furnishings.  Boston,  Little^ 
Brown  ft  co.,  1912.    252  p.    $5. 

Remodeled  farm  houses.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1917.    264  p. 

$2.25.    1915  edition,  $5. 

Osborne,  C.  F.    The  family  house.    Philadelphia,  Penn  pub.  co.,  1910.    236  p.    $1. 

Paris,  William  F.  Decorative  elements  in  architecture.  New  York,  Lane, 
1917.    152  p.    $6. 

Parsons,  8.,  jr.  How  to  plan  the  home  grounds.  Garden  dty,  N.  Y.,  Double* 
day,  Page  ft  co.,  1898.    $1. 

Richards,  Ellen  H.  The  cost  of  shelter.  New  York,  John  Wiley  ft  sons,  1905l 
136  p.    $1. 

Robertson,  Lionel,  and  CDonnell,  T.  C.  The  healthful  house.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Good  health  publishing  co.,  1917.    191  p.    $2. 

Sabin,  A.  H.  House  painting,  glazing,  paper  hanging,  and  white  washing. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  ft  sons,  1908.    121  p.    $1. 

Baylor,  Heniy  H.  Architectural  styles  for  country  houses.  New  York,  Mc- 
Bride  ft  co.,  1912.    124  p.    $2.50. 

Bungalows.    New  York,  McBride  ft  co.,  1913,    $2.50. 

Distinctive  homes  of  moderate  cost    New  York,  McBride  ft  co.,  1911. 

174  p.    $2. 

The  home  builder's  handbook.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 

ft  CO.    illus.    75  cents. 

— ^—  Inexpensive  homes  of  individuality.  New  York,  McBride  ft  co.  75 
cents. 
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Ofdoielfl,  F.  H.     Furnishing  a  modest  home.    Worcester,  Mass.,  Davis  press, 
1908.    114  p.    $1. 

De  Wolfe,  Elsie.    The  house  In  good  taste.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1913.    322 
p.    $2.50. 

Dillaway,  Theodore  M.     Decoration  of  the  school  and  home.     Springfield, 
Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  co.    $2. 

Dyer,  Walter  A.    Handbook  of  furniture  styles.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1918. 
155  p.    $1.50. 

Eberlein,  Harold  D.    Making  and  furnishing  outdoor  rooms  and  porches.    New 
York,  McBilde,  191S.    61  p.    50  cents. 

Making  walls  and  ceilings.    New  York,  McBride,  1915.    59  p.    50  cents. 

an4  KeClure,  Abbot.     The  practical  book  of  early  American  arts  and 

crafts  (with  a  chapter  on  early  lace  by  Mable  Foster  Balahrldge).    Phila- 
delphia,  Lipplncott,  1916.    39  p.    $6. 


Practical  book  of  period  furniture.    Philadelphia,  Lipplncottt 

1914.    871  p.    $6. 

Slder,  Duncan  J.  H.    Country  cottages  and  week  end  homes.    1907.    $8.50. 

• The  house  beautiful  and  useful.     New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1911. 

$3.50. 

Emburg,  Aymar,  /r.    Dutch  colonial  house.    New  York,  McBride,  1912.    $2.50. 

^hneiy,  M.  8.     How  to  enjoy  pictures.    Chicago,  Prang  educational  co.,  1898. 
$1.50. 

French,  Iiillie  Hamilton.     Homes  and  their  decoration.    New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  co.,  1908.    $8. 

■  The  home  dignified.    New  York,  Putnam,  1908.    $6. 

Hasluck,  Paul  N.    Gasseirs  house  decoration.    New  York,  Funk,  Wagnalls  co., 
1900.    $3. 

Hayden,  Arthur.    Chats  on  old  furniture.    New  York,  Stokes,  1909.    283  p.    $2. 

Herts,  Benjamin  B.     Decoration  and  furnishing  of  apartments.    New  York, 
Putnam,  1915.    190  p.    $3.75. 

Hunter,  Ckorge  L.    Home  furnishings.    New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1918.    231 
p.    $2. 

Inside  the  house  that  Jack  built    The  story,  told  In  conversation,  of 

how  two  homes  were  boilt     New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1914.     203.  p. 
$1.35  net. 

• Tapestries.    Their  origin,  history  and  renaissance.    New  York,  John 


Lane  co.,  1912.    $5. 

Jackson,  Allen  W.    The  half  timber  house.    New  York,  McBride,  1912.    115  p. 

$2.50. 

Johnson,  William.     Inside  one  hundred  homes.    Garden  dty,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO.,  1898.    50  cents. 

Kellogg,  Alice  X.     Home  furnishings;  practical  and  artistic.     New  Yorkt 
Frederick  A  Stokes,  1905.     lllus.    $1.60. 

Kelly,  A.  A.     Expert  interior  decoration,    Malvern,  Pa.,  A  A  Kelly,  1917. 
188  p.    $2. 
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Kingr,  Charles  A«     Inside  finishing.    New  York,  American  book  co.,  1912.    227 
p.    80  cents. 

Langton,  Mrs,  M.  B.    How  to  know  oriental  rags.    New  York,  D.  Appletou  & 
CO.,  1904.    |2. 

Lewis,  George  G.     Practical  book  of  oriental  ruga    Philadelphia,  Lippiucott, 
1913.    375  p.    $5. 

Lockwood,  Luke  V.     Colonial  furniture  in  America.     New  York,  Scrlbner, 
1901.    $7.50.    New  ed.    2  vols.    iUus.    1913.    |25. 

McClure,  Abbot    Making  built-in  furniture.    New  York,  McBride,  1914.    52  p. 

50  cents. 

Making  floors.    New  York,  McBride,  1915.    64  p.    50  cents. 


and  Eberlein,  Harold  D.    Home  furnishing  and  decoration.    New  York, 

McBride,  1914.    285  p.    $1.50. 

Macquoid,  Percy.    History  of  English  furniture.    New  York,  Putnam,  19O4.J06. 
4  vols.,  each  $15 ;  20  parts,  each  $2.50. 

Uoore.  Mrs.  N.  H.    Old  furniture  book.    New  York,  Stokes,  190a    $2.15. 

Morse,  Frances  C     Furniture  of  the  olden  time^     New  York,  Macmlllan, 
1902.    $3. 

Mumford,  J.  JL    Oriental  rugs.    New  York,  Scribner,  1902.    $7.50. 
iLunsell,  A.  H.    Color  notation.    Boston,  Geo.  H.  Ellis  co.    $1.25. 

Northend,  Uary  H.     Colonial  homes  and  their  furnishings.    Boston,  Little. 
Brown  &  co.,  1912.    252  p.    $5. 

Nye,  Alvan  P.     Furniture  designing  and  draughting.    Comstock,  1907.    100 
p.    $2. 

Oilar,  Porrest  L.     How  to  buy  furniture  for  the  home.     Indianapolis,  Ind^ 
Oilar  bros.,  1913.    179  p.    $1.50. 

Parsons,  Prank  A.    Interior  decoration.    Its  principles  and  practice.    Garden 
city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1915.    284  p.    $3. 

Priestman,  Mabel  T.    Art  and  economy  in  home  decoration.    New  York,  John 
Lane  CO.,  1908.    222  p.    $1  net 

Artistic  homes.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg,  1910.    148  p.    $2. 

Qulnn,  Mary  J.     Planning  and  furnishing  the  home.    New  York,  Harper  & 
bros.,  1914.    190  p.    $1. 

Bipley,  Mary  ChurchilL     The  oriental  mg  book.     New  York,  Frederick  A 
Stokes  CO.,  1904.    illus.    $3.20. 

Bobinson,  L.  Eugene.     Domestic  architecture.     New  York,  Macmlllan,  1917. 
378  p.    $1.50. 

Bolf  e,  Amy  L.    Interior  decoration  for  the  small  bouse.   New  York,  MacmlHan, 
1917.    151  p.    $1.25. 

Saylor,  Henry  H.    Bungalows.    New  York,  McBride,  1913.    206  p.    $2.50. 

Sell,  Maud  Ann,  and  Henry  Blackman.    Good  taste  in  home  furnishing.   New 
York,  John  Lane  co.,  1915.    140  p.    $1.25. 
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Shackleton  Robert,  and  Shackleton,  Elizabeth.  Adventures  in  bome-making. 
New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1910.    850  p.    $1.75. 

Charm   of   the   antique.    New   York,   Hearst's   international   library, 

1914.    $2.50. 

Singrleton,  Esther.  Furniture  of  ojir  forefathers.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO.,  1913.    664  p.    $1.80. 

Snow,  Bonnie  E.,  and  FroehUch,  Hugro  B.  Theory  and  practice  of  color. 
New  York,  Prang  co.,  1918.     54  p.    $3. 

Sparrow,  Walter  S.  The  English  house,  how  to  judge  its  periods  and  styles.' 
New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1909.    $2.50. 

Hints  on  house  furnishing.    New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1909.    $2.50. 

Throop,  Lucy  A.  Furnishing  the  home  in  good  taste.  New  York,  McBride, 
Nust  &  CO.,  1912.    219  p.    $2. 

Tryon,  Bolla  U.  Household  manufactures  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
1640-1680.  A  study  in  industrial  history.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
press,  1917.    413  p.    $2  net. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.  Studies  in  pictures.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  sons, 
1907.    $1.25. 

Vollmer,  William  A.     A  book  of  distinctive  interiors.    New  York,  McBride^ 
Nast  &  CO.,  1912,    128  p.    $1. 

Wharton,  Mrs.  (Edith  N.),  and  Codman,  Ogden  J.  Decoration  of  houses. 
New  York,  Scrlbner,  1901.    $2.50. 

Wheeler,  Cadance.    Household  art.    New  York»  Harper  &  bros.    $1  net. 


How  to  make  rugs.    Garden   city,   N.   Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co. 
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Principles  of  home  decoration.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 

CO.,  1903.    $1.80. 

Wood,  Grace,  and  Burbank,  Emily.  The  art  of  interior  decoration.  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  co.,  1916.    847  p.    $2.50. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Agnes  F.  Interior  decoration  for  modern  needs.  New  York, 
Stokes,  1917.    225  p.    $2.25. 

Your  home  and  its  decoration.    Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sherwin  Williams  co. 

t.  HOME  NURSING. 

Aikens,  Charlotte  A.  The  home  nurse's  handbook  of  practical  nursing.  Phila- 
delphia, W.  B.  Saunders,  1912.    $1.50. 

American  Bed  Cross.    Home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick.   See  Delano,  Jane  A. 

Home  nursing.    A  course  for  schools.    A.  R.  C.    709.    Home  hygiene 

and  care  of  the  sick.    A.  R.  C.    704.    First  aid  instruction  in  the  schools. 
A.  R.  C.    306. 

Campbell,  Trances  {Mrs.  G.  C).  Book  of  home  nursing :  a  practical  guide  for 
the  treatment  of  sickness  in  the  home.  New  York,  Dutton,  1917.  271  p. 
$1.25. 

Cutler,  Elbridge  G.  The  care  of  the  sick  room.  Cambridge,  Harvard  univer- 
sity press,  1914.    54  p.    50  cents. 
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Delano,  Jane  A.,  and  Ueltaao,  IsabeL  Aiuerican  Red  Cross  textbook  on  ele- 
mentary hygiene  and  the  home  qpire  of  the  sick.  Philadelphia,  P.  Blaki.s- 
ton's  sons  &  co.,  1913.    256  p.    iUus.    $1.    Paper,  50  centa 

Donahoe,  Margaret  Frances.  Manual  of  nursing.  New  York,  Appleton,  1910. 
480  p.     $2. 

Doty,  Alva  Hunt.  Manual  of  instruction  In  principles  of  prompt  aid  to  the 
injured.    New  York,  Appletou,  1902.    $1.50. 

Goodnew,  Minnie.  War  nursing.  A  textbook  for  auxiliary  nurses.  Philadel- 
phia, W.  B.  Saunders  co.,  1917.    172  p.    $1.50. 

Griffith,  J.  a  Blue  book  of  nursing.  Philadelphia,  J.  a  Winston  co.,  1912. 
461  p.    75  cents. 

Harrison,  Eveleen.     Home  nursing.    New  York,  Macmillan  CO.,  1900.    $1. 

Hope,  George  H.  Till  the  doctor  comes  and  how  to  he^^  him.  New  York, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1901.    $1. 

Lippert,  Frieda,  and  Holmes,  Arthur.  When  to  send  for  the  doctor  and  wliat 
to  do  before  the  doctor  comes.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1918.  265  p. 
$1.25. 

Lippitt,  Louisa  C.  Personal  hygiene  and  home  nursing.  New  York,  World 
book  CO.,  1918.    256  p.    $1.28. 

Lynch,  Charles.  American  Red  Cross  textbook  on  first  aid  and  reli^  columns. 
Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston*s  son  &  co.,  1908.  244  p.  illus.  $L  Woman's 
edition.    1910.    148  p.    90  cents. 

HacDonald,  Isabel.  Home  nursing.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1909.  rev.  1917. 
331  p.    90  cents. 

Hclsaac,  IsabeL  Primary  nursing  technique.  New  York,  l^lacmiUan.  1907. 
$1.25. 

Maxwell,  Anna  Carolina,  and  Pope,  Amy  Elizabeth.  Practical  norsiDg.  New 
York,  0.  P.  Putnam's  sous,  1907.     rev.  1914.    881  p.     $2. 

Morrow,  Albert  S.  Inuiiedlate  care  of  the  injured.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders co..' 1906.    360  p.     Illus.    $2.50. 

Mutual  life  insurance  co.    Care  of  invalids.    New  York,  1904. 

Nightingale,  Florence.    Notes  on  nursing.     New  York,  Appleton.    75  cents. 

Pope,  Amy  E.  Ht»me  care  of  the  sick.  Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1907.     190  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $1.25. 

Sanders.  Cheorgiana  I.  Modem  methods  in  nursing.  Philadelphia,  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  co.,  1916.    900  p.    $2UK). 

Staci>oole,  Florence.    Our  sick,  and  how  to  take  care  of  them.    New  York,  Funk 

&  Wagnalls  co.    50  cents, 

A  stitch  in  time:  Simple  and  practical  remedies  and  suggesticMis  for  use 
when  a  physician  cannot  be  secured,  and  In  cases  too  trivial  for  pro- 
fessional care.    New  York,  G.  V.  rutnara*s  sons,  1912.    75  p.    75  cents. 

Stoney..  Emily  A.  M.  Practical  points  iu  nursing.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders CO.,  1910.     $1.75. 
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Stnithen,  Lina  Boffera.  Tbe  Bchool  nuree.  New  York,  O.  P.  Pntnam'a  wms, 
1017.    206  p.    $1.75. 

Week8-8haw,  Mrs,  Clara.  A  textbook  of  nursing.  New  Tork,  D.  Appleton  & 
CO.,  1016.    897  p.    $1.76. 

7.  HOUSBHOU)  ACCOUNTS. 

Andrews,  Benjamin  S.  A  survey  of  your  household  finances.  New  York, 
Columbia  uniyersity,  Teachers  ooUege,  16  p.    10  cents. 

Brookman,  Tkirmutbia  A.  Family  expense  account  New  York,  D.  0.  Heath 
&  CO.,  1914.    84  p.    60  cents. 

Crandell,  C.  P.  A.,  and  Grandall,  Herc7  F.  A  manual  of  honsebokl  accounts. 
Boston,  Whltcomb  A  Barrows,  1917.    24  p.  and  68  account  forms.    $2  net. 

Cromwell,  John  H.  American  business  woman.  New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1910.    $2. 

Flemin^r,  Edith  C.  Students*  expenses.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  university. 
(Department  of  home  economics.    Record  book.)     00  cents. 

Fraser,  A.  S.  Fraser  budget  for  personal  or  family  expenses.  New  York, 
Tapley  specialty  co.,  1917.    80  p.    75  cents. 

Geary,  Blanche.  My  family  account  boolu  New  York,  Wonien*8  press,  1017. 
32  p.    75  cents.  ^ 

Haskins,  C.  W.  How  to  keep  household  accounts.  New  York,  Harper  A  bros., 
1003.    $1. 

Kennedy*  J.  C,  and  othern.  Wages  and  family  budgets  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards district,  with  wage  statistics  from  other  industries  employing  un- 
skilled labor.  An  investigation  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  the  University  of  Chicago  settlement  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  press,  1014.    80  p. 

King,  Clyde  L.  Lower  living  costs  in  dtles ;  a  constructive  program  for  urban 
efficiency.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  co.,  1915.    355  p.    $1.50. 

IieedSy  John  B.  The  household  budget,  with  a  special  Inquiry  into  the  amount 
and  value  of  household  work.  Philadelphia,  John  B.  Leeds,  1917.  246  p. 
$1.60. 

Manning,  Earl  G.  The  Manning  home  budget  Blanks  for  use.  Boston,  Small, 
Maynard  &  co.,  1918.    75  cents. 

The  personal  account  book.    New  York,  Womans*  press.    10  cent& 

Bittenhoose,  Charles  F.  Elements  of  accounts  for  Individuala,  professional 
men  and  institutions.    New  York,  McQraw-HlU  book  co.,  1918.    115  p.    $2. 

Borer,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Household  accounts.  Philadelphia,  Arnold,  1912.  25 
cents. 

Sheaffer,  William  A.  Household  accounting  and  economics.  New  York,  Mac- 
mlllan,  1917.    161  p.    65  cents. 

Taber,  C.  W.  The  business  of  the  household.  Philadelphia,  Llppincott« 
1918.    438  p.    $2  net 

Whigam,  W.  H.,  and  Frederick,  0.  D.  Household  accounting.  New  York, 
A.  N.  Palmer  co.,  1913,  48  p.     (Pulmor  series  of  comuu'rcinl  textbooks.)    $1. 

Wilbur,  Uary  A.  Every-day  business  for  women.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
co.»  1910.     46  p.     $L2S. 
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Winslow,  Emma  A.  Your  household  budget  lo  graphic  form.  A  new  metlioil 
of  annlyzing  and  controlling  household  expenditures.  New  York^  Publisliixl 
by  the  author,  525  W.  120th  st    15  cents. 

8.  HOUSBWIPBRT. 

(See  Management  of  the  House.) 

9.  ULUNDBT  WORK. 

Balderston,  L.  Bay.     Home  economics.    Laundering.    Philadelphia,  Pub!lshed 
by  the  author,  1224  Cherry  st,  1914.    214  p.    $1.25. 

Brannt,  William  T.,  ed.  Practical  dry  cleaner,  scourer,  and  garment  dryer. 
Philadelphia,  Henry  Carey  Baird,  1911.    351  p.    $2.50. 

Calder,  Fanny  L.,  and  Mann  E.  K  Teachers*  manual  of  elementary  laundiy 
work.    New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.    82  p.    30  cents. 

Chambers,  Mary  D.  A  guide  to  laundry  work.  Boston,  Boston  cooking  school 
magazine  co.,  1915.    104  p.    75  cents. 

Foster,  Leslie  E.  Secrets  of  dry  cleanhig.  A  handy  book  for  amateurs. 
York,  Nebr.,  Foster  dry  cleaning  co.,  1918.    119  p.    $1.50. 

Harris,  Louis  I.,  and  Swartz,  Kelle.  Cost  of  clean  clothes  in  terms  of  health. 
New  York,  Consumers'  league. 

Honie  laundry  hints.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Luther  Ford  &  co.,  manufac- 
turers.   Free  to  teachers. 

Jack,  Florence  B.  The  art  of  laundry  work  practically  demonstrcted  for  use  In 
homes  and  schools.    Eldinburgh  and  London,  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  1902. 

Marsh,  K  L.  Laundiy  work  in  theory  and  practice.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green  &  co.,  1914.    205  p.    75  cents. 

Osman,  £.  O.  Cleaning  and  renovating  at  home.  Chicago,  A.  G.  McClurg  & 
CO.,  1910.    193  p.    75  cents. 

Bose,  Flora.  The  laundry.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  New  York  state  college  of  agriculture, 
Cornell  university,  1909.     (Cornell  reading  course  for  farmer*s  wives,  na 

11.) 

Shepperd,  Juniata  L.  Laundry  work.  St.  Paul,  Webb  pub.  co.,  1910.  116  p. 
60  cents. 

Vail,  Mary  B.  Approved  methods  of  laundry  work.  Cincinnati,  Procter  & 
Gamble  co.,  1906.    Gratis. 

Wadhams,  Caroline  Reed.  Simple  directions  for  the  laundress.  New  York, 
Longmans,  1916.    50  cents. 

Wetenhall,  Louise.  Practical  laundry  work  for  home  and  schooL  New  York. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  CO.,  1915.    172  p.    $L 

10.  IftANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSB. 

Balderston,  L.  Bay.     Housewifery.     Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1018.     438  p. 

$2  net. 

Barnard,  Charles.  Housekeeping  efficiency.  Stamford,  Conn.,  Housekecxiing 
exi)eriment  station,  28  Hoyt  st.    80  cents,  postage  prepaid. 
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Beecher,  Catharine  E.,  atid  Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.  Principles  of  domestic 
oconomy.    New  York,  J.  B.  Ford  &  co.,  1870.    381  p. 

Beecher,  Eunice  W.  (J/r9.  Henry  Ward.)  The  home ;  how  to  make  and  keep 
It    Minneapolis,  Buckeye  publishing  co.,  1883.    5d8  p. 

Law  of  the  household.    Boston,  Small,  Maynard  &  co.,  1012.    $2. 

Browne,  Phyllis.  Practical  housekeeping.  New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  co. 
50  cents. 

Brudre,  M.  B.,  and  Bruftre,  B.  W.  Increasing  home  efficiency.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1912.    318  p.    $1.60. 

Burrell,  Caroline  B.  (Benton,  Caroline  French.)  A  little  housekeeping  book 
for  a  little  girl ;  or,  Margaret*s  Saturday  mornings.  Boston,  Page  co.,  1906. 
85  cents. 

Living  on  a  little.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.,  1008.    $1.25. 

Butterworth,  A.  Manual  of  household  work  and  management.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1006.    00  cents. 

Child,  Georgie  B.  The  evident  kitchen.  New  York,  McBride,  Nast  &  co.,  1014. 
242  p.     $1.25. 

Croy,  Mae  Savell.     1,000  shorter  ways  around  the  house.    New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam  sons,  1016.    327  p.     (Putnam's  household  handbook.)     $1.50. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Isabel  G.  The  making  of  a  housewife.  New  York,  Stokes,  1006. 
$1.25. 

Dods,  M.  Ii.    The  ideal  home.    New  York,  Dutton,  1017.    076  p.    $8. 

Eckford,  E.  Stoddart,  and  Fitzgrerald,  H.  8.  Household  management.  London, 
John  Hogg,  1015.    430  p.    $1.25. 

Farmer,  Lissie  C.  A-B-G  of  home  saving.  New  York,  Harper,  1016.  114  p. 
50  cents. 

Foster,  OUver  Hyde.  Housekeeping  for  little  girls.  New  York,  Duffleld  &  co.« 
1912.    116  p.    75  cents. 

Franks,  Thetta  Q.  Household  organization  for  war  serviee.  New  York,  Put- 
nam, 1017.    03  p.    $1. 

Frederick,  Mrs.  Christine.  The  new  housekeeping.  Efficiency  studies  in 
household  management  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1013. 
2CC  p.    $1. 

Gilman,  Elizabeth  Hale,  and  Archer,  Effle  Archer.  Things  girls  like  to  do. 
Part  I,  Housekeeping.  246  p.  Part  II,  Needlecraft,  203  p.  Philadelphia, 
UpUft  pubUshing  co.,  1017.    $2.50. 

Goodholme,  Todd  S.,  ed.  Goodholme*s  domestic  cyclopedia  of  practical  infor- 
mation.   New  York,  Ohas.  Scrlbner's  sons,  1888.    652  p.    $5. 

Hasluck,  Paul  N.    Domestic  Jobbing.    Philadelphia,  McKay,  1007.    50  cents. 

Herrlck,  Christine  Terhone.  First  aid  to  the  young  housekeeper.  New  York, 
Chas.  Scrlbner's  sons,  1000.    $1. 

Housekeeping  made  easy.    New  York,  Harper  &  bros.,  $1. 

Hewitt,  Emma.  How  to  live  on  a  small  income.  Washington,  Jacobs,  1008. 
50  cents. 
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Holt,  Jfr0.  Elizabeth  F.  Atttc  to  cellar.  Salem,  Man.,  Satem  preas,  1882. 
164  p.    50  ceuts. 

^olt,  Xmily.  Ooiuplete  housekeeper.  Published  in  1903  aader  title,  "  Ency- 
clopaedia of  household  economy.**  Garden  cU^t  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co. 
$1.60* 

Housekeeping  in  the  blue  grass.    Cincinnati,  Stewart  &  Kldd  co.    $1. 

Hughes,  Mrs,  Dora  Uorrell.  Thrift  in  the  household.  Boston,  Lothrop,  191 S. 
228  p.    $1.25. 

Kirkland,  Elizabeth  8.  Dora's  housekeeping.  Chicago,  A«  C  McOlurg.  75 
cents. 

Kloef9.er,  Bb  O.  Electric  cooking  appliances.  Manbattan,  Kans^  1917.  71  p. 
(Engineering  experiment  station.  State  agricultural  college.  Bulletin 
no.  9.) 

Lancaster,  ifr«.  Maud  L.  Electric  cooking,  heating,  and  cleaning.  A  manual 
of  electricity  in  the  service  of  the  home.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co., 
1914.    829  p.    $1. 

Iiaughlin,  Clara  K     The  complete  home.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1907. 

$1.25. 
The  complete  hosteas.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  A  co.,  1906.    $1.25. 

MacLeod,  Sarah  ^.  The  housekeeper's  handbook  of  cleaning.  New  York, 
Harper,  1916.    259  p.    $1. 

Nesbit,  Florence.  Household  management  Methods  for  the  home  visitor  who 
seeks  to  improve  the  standards  of  Uving  by  first  hand  contact  with  individual 
families.    New  Yorlc,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1918.    170  p.    75  centa 

Norman,  Boger,  and  Mrs,  B.  B.  Wife's  handbook.  Moiaaba,  Wis.,  Banta  pub. 
CO.,  1916.    233  p.    $2. 

Parloa,  Maria.    Home  economics.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1906.    416  p.    $1.50. 

Pattison,  Mrs,  Mary  S.  Principles  of  domestic  engineering.  New  York,  Baker 
ft  Taylor  co.,  1915.    810  p.    $2. 

Bavenhill,  Alice.  Labor-saving  devices  in  the  household.  Logan,  Utah,  Utah 
agricultural  college. 

Bichardson,  Anna  S.  Adventures  in  thrift  Indianapolis,  Bobbs,  Merrill  co^ 
ldl6.    229  p.    $1.25. 

Scott,  Bhea  C.     Home  labor-saving  devices.     Philadelirtiia,  Llppincott,  1917. 

117  p.    $1. 

Terrlll,  Bertha  M.  Household  managemait  Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1907,  211  p.    $1.60.    Textbook  edition,  $L25. 

Van  de  Water,  Virginia  T.  From  kitdien  to  garret.  Now  York,  Sturgls  ft 
Walton,  1910.    $1. 

Wadhams,  Caroline  Beed.  Simple  directions  for  the  butler ;  Simple  directions 
for  the  chambermaid;  Simple  directions  for  the  cook;  Simple  directions 
for  the  waitress  and  parlor  maid.  New  York,  Longmans,  1016.  60  cents 
each. 

White,  Marian.  The  fuels  of  the  household;  their  origin,  composition  and 
uses.    Boston,  Whitcomb  ft  Barrows,  1909.    97  p.    75  cents. 

Williams,  Martha  McCuUoch.  Harper's  household  handbook.  A  guide  to  easy 
ways  of  doing  woman's  work.    New  York,  Harper  ft  bros.,  1913.    205  p.    $1. 
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Woolson,  O.  B.  Household  Inventory  and  Insurance  record.  New  Haven, 
Oonn.,  Q.  B.  Woolson,  1905.    25  cents. 

Wright,  Samuel  8.  The  kitchen  fire  and  how  to  nm  it;  a  manual  for  th^ 
housewife  showing  how  to  save  coal,  gas,  labor,  and  health.  Scranton,  Pa., 
1912.    97  p.    60  cents. 

Yates,  Lucy  H.  Model  kitchen,  cooking  in  flats.  New  York,  I^mgrnans,  1905. 
75  cents. 

tt.  KARKBTma 

Donham,  S.  A.  Marketing  and  housework  manual.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  Sc 
CO.,  1917.    241  p.    ILdO. 

Harris,  Emerson  P.    Ck)operat!on,  the  hope  of  the  consumer.   New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1918.    828  p.    $2. 

Powell,  George  H.  Cooperation  In  agriculture.  New  York,  Macmlllan,  1913. 
827  p.    $1.60. 

Shaw,  Arch  W.  Some  problems  In  market  distribution.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  university  press,  1915.    119  p.    $1. 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  Markets  for  the  people;  the  coBtnanier^s  part.  New  York, 
Macmlllan,  1913.    316  p.    $1.25. 

IS.  SANFTATION. 

Allen,  J.  K.,  ed.  Hot  water  for  domestic  use.  Chicago,  Domestic  engineering, 
1910.    50  cents. 


Sanitation   in  the  modem   hovse.     Chicago,    Domestic  eoglneering, 

1907.    $2. 

Allen,  William  H.    Olvlcfl  and  faealdi.    Boeton,  Qim,  1909.    408  p.    $1.25. 

Bashore,  Harvey  B.     Sanitation  of  a  century  house.    New  York,  John  Wiley  A 
sons,  1906.    102  p.    ft 

Brewer,  Isaac  Williama.     Rural  hygiene.    Philadelplila,  Ltpptnoott  oo.,  1909. 
$1.25. 

Broadhnrst,  ^ean.     Home  and  community  hygiene.    Philadelphia,  Llppincott, 
1918.    428  p.    $2. 

Olark,  T.  K.    Care  of  a  house.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1908.    288  p.    $1.50. 

Elliott,  S.  Maria.     Household  hygiene.     Chicago,  American  school  of  homo 
economics.    1907.    224  p.    $1.00.    Textbook  edition,  $1.26. 

Pelt,  Bphraim  P.    Household  and  camp  insects.    Albany,  N.  Y.,  1917.     (New 
York  state  museum.    Bulletin  no.  194,  February,  1917.) 

Oerhara,  Wm.  Paul.    Dispoeal  of  household  waste.    New  York,  Van  Nostrand 
CO.,  1904.    60  cents. 

House  drainage  and  sanitary  plumbing.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand 

CO.,  1900.    50  cents. 

Godfrey,  HoUis.    The  health  of  the  city.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1910. 
372  p.    $1.25. 

Hazen,  Allen.    Clean  water  and  how  to  get  It    New  York,  Wiley,  1909.    196  p. 

$1.50. 

Herrick.  Olen  W.    Insects  injurious  to  the  household.    New  York,  Macmlllan, 
1914.    470  p.    $1.75. 
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Hewitt,  Charles  O.  House  files  and  how  they  spread  disease.  New  York. 
Putnam,  1912.    122  p.    40  cents. 

Howard,  Iieland  O.  The  housefly  disease  carrier.  New  York,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes,  1911.    11.60. 

Hutchinson,  Woods.  Community  Iiyglene.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  19ia 
310  p.    60  cents. 

Lynde,  G.  J.  Home  waterworks ;  a  manual  of  water  supply  in  country  home& 
New  York,  Sturgls  &  Walton,  1911.    270  p.    |1. 

Ogden,  Heniy  K.,  and  Burdett, .  Cleveland  H.  Practical  methods  of  sewage 
disposal  for  residences,  hotels,  and  institutions.  New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  sons,  1912.    132  p.    $1.50. 

Price,  George  M.  Handbook  on  sanitation.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons, 
1905.    305  p.    $1.50. 

Putnam,  J.  P.  Plumbing  and  household  sanitation.  Qarden  city,  N«  Y., 
Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1911.    718  p.    $3.75. 

Baynes,  7.  W.  Domestic  sanitary  engineering  and  plumbing.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1909.    474  p.    $3. 

Bichards,  Ellen  H.  The  cost  of  cleanness.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sona, 
190a    109  p.    $1. 

The  cost  of  living  as  modified  by  sanitary  science.    New  York,  John 

Wiley  &  sons,  1905.    156  p.    $1. 

Sanitation  in  daily  life.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1907.    82  pi 


60  cents. 

Bitchie,  John  W.    Primer  of  sanitation.    Yonkerspon-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Worid 
book  CO.,  1909.    50  cents. 

Boberts,  I.  P.    The  farmstead.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1907.    S45  p.    $1,001 

Bobertson,  Idonel,  and  O'Bonnell,  T.   G.    Healthful  house.     Battle  Greek, 
Mich.,  Good  health  publishing  co.,  1917.    191  p.    $2. 

Boss,  Edward  H.    The  reduction  of  domestic  flies.    Philadelphia,  lippinoott, 
1913.    103  p.    $1.50. 

Saint  Kaur,  Mrs.  Kate.    Making  home  profitable.    New  York,  Sturgls  ft  Wal- 
ton, 1912.    229  p.    $1. 

Self  supporting  home.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.    50  cents. 

Sedgwick,  William  T.    Principles  of  sanitary  science  and  the  public  health. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1902.    368  p.    $3. 

lalbot,  Marion.    House  sanitation.    Boston,  Whitcomb  ft  Barrows,  1912^    119 

p.    Cloth,  80  cents.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Van  Bensselaer,  Martha  and  others,  compilers.  Manual  of  home-making.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1919.    661  p.     (Rural  manuals.)     $2.50. 

Waring,  George  E.,  fr.    How  to  drain  a  house.    Practical  information  for 
householders.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co.    iUus.    229  p.    $1.25. 

■  The  sanitary  drainage  of  houses  and  towns.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 

CO.     $2. 

Wingate,   Charles  P.    The  sanitary  question  box.     New  York,  Funk,  1907« 
60  cents. 
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U.  TABLE  SERVICE  AND  TABLE  ETIQUETTE. 

{See  also  Cook  Books  and  Textbooks  for  Ck>oking.) 

Allen,  Iiucy  O.    Table  service.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1916.    128  p.  $1.25. 

Fales»  Wixmlfred  S.,  and  Northend,  Mary  H.    The  party  book.    Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  CO.,  1012.    354  p.     $2. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Florence  H.    Good  form  for  all  occasions.    New  York,  Harper,  1914. 
228  p.    $1. 

Book  of  etiquette :  bojrs  and  girls  and  manners.    Boston,  Dana,  ESstes  & 

CO.,  1913.    323  p.     $1.35. 

A  handbook  of  hospitality  for  town  and  country.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes 


&  CO.,  1009.    $1.50. 
Hill.  Janet.    The  up-to-date  waitress.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1006.    $1.50. 

Hiller,  Elizabeth  O.  Fifty-two  Sunday  dinners.  Chicago,  Fairbank  co.,  1916. 
192  p.    $1. 

Kansas.  State  agricultural  college,  Manhattan*  The  etiquette  and  service 
of  the  table.    1916. 

McNaught,  Mr8.  Margaret  S.  Training  in  courtesy.  Suggestions  for  teaching 
good  manners  In  elementary  schools.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office.  1917.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1917,  no.  54.)     10  cents. 

Marchant,  Eleanor.  Serving  and  waiting  at  the  table.  New  Tork,  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  CO.,  1006.    $1.80. 

Ordway,  Edith  B.  The  etiquette  of  today.  New  York,  Sullej  ft  Kleintelch, 
1913.    236  p.    50  cents. 

Roberts,  Helen  L.  The  encyclopedia  of  social  usage.'  New  Tork,  Q.  P.  Put- 
nam's sons,  1918.    570  p.    $2.50.. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E.  Oood  manners  for  all  occasions.  New  Yoric,  Cupples  ft 
Leon  CO.,  1910.    400  p.    $1.26. 

Sprlngsteed,  A.  F.,  and  Cole,  Mrs,  Anne  Frances.  The  expert  waitress:  a 
msnmil  for  pantry  and  dining  room.  New  York,  Harper  ft  bros.,  1912. 
156  p.    $1. 

14.  TEXTBOOKS  IN  HOMBMAKINa 

(See  also  Textbooks  in  Oooking,^  Textbooks  in  Sewing,'  and  Management  of 

the  House.) 

Xtnne,  Helen,  and  Gooley,  Anna  M.  The  home  and  the  ftimily.  An  elementary 
textbook  of  home  making.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1917.    292  p.    80  cents. 

XI.  SCIENCES  RELATED  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1.  BACTEBIOLOOT. 

Buchanan,  B.  D.,  and  Buchanan,  IL  E.  Household  bacteriology  for  students 
in  domestic  science.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.    536  p.    $2.25. 

>Areii:  Domeatlc  work  for  mral  Bchools.  Foster:  Housekeeping  for  little  glrla. 
Klnne  and  (^ooley :  Foods  and  houaobold  management  Klttred^e :  The  home  and  ita 
management ;  Houaekeeplnic  notes ;  Practical  home  making ;  ▲  aecond  course  la  home 
making.     Piric :  The  science  of  borne  making. 

*  Klnne  and  Coolej  :  Shelter  and  clothing. 
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Conn.  H.  W.    Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  in  the  home.    New  York,  Ginn  &  co., 
1903.    295  p.-  $1. 


The  story  of  germ  life.    New  York,  Appleton.    35  cents. 


Dieudonne,  Adolf.    Bacterial  food  poisoning.    New  York,  Treat,  1909.    $1. 

Elliott,  S.  Maria.     Household  bacteriology.    Chicago,  American  school  of  hon-^* 
economics,  1907.    170  p.    11.50.    Textbook  edition,  $L25, 

Frankland,  Mrs.  Grace  0.    Bacteria  in  daily  life.    New  York,  Longmans,  1903 
$L75. 

Jordan,  Edwin  O.    Textbook  of  general  bacteriology.    Philadelphia,  Saunden;. 

1916.  068  p.    $8.25.    Rev.  1918.    691  p.    $3.75. 

Lipman.  J.  G.    Bacteria  in  relation  to  country  life.    New  York,  Macmlllan, 
1906.    472  p.    $1.60. 

Varshall,  C.  B.,  ed.    Microbiology  for  agricultural  and  domestic  science  stu- 
dents.    Philadelphia,  P.  BlackLston's  son  &  co.,  1911.    xxi,  724  p.    $2.50. 

Morrey,  Charles  B.     Fundamoitals  of  bacteriology.     New  Tone,  liea  Feblger, 

1917.  289  p.    $3. 

Pnidden,  Theophel  M.     Dust  and  its  dangers.     New  York,  Putnam,  1910.    75 

cents. 

The  story  of  the  bacteria  and  their  relations  to  health  and  disease. 


New  York,  Putnam,  1910.    23^  p.    75  cents. 

Beed,  Howard  S.  A  manual  of  bacteriology  for  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  students.     New  York,  Glnn  &  co.,  1914.     179  p.    $1.25. 

Winton,  Andrew  L.  The  microscopy  of  vegetable  foods.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1916.     701  p.    $6.50. 

1.  CHEMISTRY. 

Allyn,  Lewis  B.    Elementary  applied  chemistry.    New  York,  Ginn  it  oo.«  1912. 

127  p.    60  cents. 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S.  A  textbook  of  sanitary  and  applied  chemistry.  New  York. 
MacnilUan,  1906.    345  p.    $1.40. 

Blanchard,  J.  M.  Household  chemistry  for  girls;  a  laboratory  guide.  Boston, 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  1912.    104  p.    50  cents.  i 

Brownlee,  B.  B.,  and  olhers.  The  chemistry  of  common  things.  Boston,  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  1914.    624  p.    $1.50. 

Dodd,  Margaret  E.  Chemistry  of  the  household.  Chicago,  American  school 
of  home  economics,  1907.    168  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  ed.,  $1.25. 

Henwood,  A.,  and  Grifin,  F.  H.  T^aboratory  work  In  applied  chemistry  for 
students  of  domestic  science.  Philadtiphia,  Drezel  institute.  1912.  <fi2  p. 
$1.50. 

Kahlenberg,  Louis,  and  ELart,  Edwin  B.  Ohemistry  and  its  relation  to  daUy 
lif<^     New  York,  Macmlllan,  1913.    398  p.    $1.25. 

Lassar-Cohn.  Chemistry  in  dally  life.  Philadelphia,  Lippiuoott,  1900.  4tli  sd. 
$1.75. 
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Woolson,  O.  B.  Household  laventory  and  Insuranoe  record,  liew  Haven, 
C3onn.,  G.  B.  Woolson,  1905.    25  cents. 

Wrlerlit,  Samuel  8.  The  kitchen  flre  and  how  to  run  it;  a  manual  for  the 
housewife  showing  how  to  save  coal»  gas,  labor,  and  health.  Scraaton,  Pa., 
1912.    97  p.    60  cents. 

Yates,  Lucy  H.  Model  kitchen,  cooking  in  flats.  New  York,  Longmans,  1905. 
75  cents. 

tl.  MAJULBTINa 

Donham,  S.  A.  Marketing  and  housework  manual.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & 
CO.,  1917.    241  p.    IL50. 

Harris,  Emerson  P.    Ck)operat!on,  the  hope  of  the  consumer.   New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1918.    328  p.    $2. 

Powell,  George  H.  Ck)operatlon  In  agriculture.  New  York,  Macmlllan,  1913. 
327  p.    $1.60. 

Shaw,  Arch  W.  Some  problems  In  market  distribution.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  university  press,  1915.    119  p.    $1. 

Sunivan,  J.  W.  Markets  for  the  people;  the  consniner^s  part.  New  York, 
Macmlllan,  1913.    316  p.    $1.25. 

IS.  SANITATION. 

Allen,  J.  K.,  mL  Hot  wat«r  for  domestic  use.  Ohicago,  Domestic  engineering, 
1910.    50  cents. 


Sanitation   in   the  modem   hovse.     CAdcago,    Denaestle  engineering, 

1907.    $2. 

Allen,  William  H.    Oivlcfl  and  faeaUh.    Boeton,  Qin,  1909.    403  p.    $1.25. 

* 

Bashore,  Harvey  B.     Sanitation  of  a  century  house.    New  York,  John  Wiley  & 
sons,  1806.    102  p.    ft 

Brewer,  Isaac  WilUama.     Rural  hygiene.    Philadelphia,  Llpplncott  co.,  1900. 
$1.25. 

Broadhurst,  i'ean.     Home  and  community  hygiene.     Philadelphia,  Upplncott, 
1918.    428  p.    $2. 

Clark,  T.  K.    Gare  of  a  house.    New  York,  Macmilian,  1908.    288  p.    $1.50. 

Elliott,  S.  Maria.     Household  hygiene.     Chicago,  American  school  of  homo 
economics.    1907.    224  p.    $1.00.    Textbook  edition,  $1.26. 

Pelt,  Sphralm  P.    Household  and  camp  insects.    Albany,  N.  Y.,  1917.     (New 
York  state  museum.    Bulletin  no.  194,  February,  1917.) 

Qerham,  Wm.  Paul.    EHapoeal  of  household  waste.    New  York,  Van  Nostrand 
CO.,  1904.    60  cents. 

Hofne  drainage  and  sanitary  plumbing.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand 

CO.,  1900.    50  cents. 

Godfrey,  HoUis.    The  health  of  the  city.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1910. 
372  p.    $1.26. 

Hasen,  Allen.    Glean  water  and  how  to  get  It    New  York,  Wiley,  1909.    196  p. 
$1.50. 

Herrick,  Glen  W.     Insects  Injurious  to  the  household.    New  York,  Macmlllan, 
1014.    470  p.    $1.75. 
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Holt»  Mr:  EUsalMtli  F.  AtUc  to  oallar.  Satem,  Man.,  Salem  i^recn,  1882. 
164  p.    50  cents. 

£U>lt»  Xmily.  Complete  housekeeper.  Publlahed  in  1903  under  title,  "  Ency- 
clopaedia of  household  economy.*'  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co. 
$1.60. 

Housekeeping  In  the  blue  grass.    Cincinnati,  Stewart  &  Kldd  co.    $1. 

HugheSy  Mr8.  Dora  MorrelL  Thrift  In  the  household.  Boston,  Lothrop,  191S. 
228  p.    11.25. 

Kirkland,  Elizabeth  &  I>ora*s  housekeeping.  Chicago,  A.  C  McClurg.  75 
cents. 

Xloeffler,  IL  O.  Electric  cooking  appliances.  Manhattan,  Kans.,  1917.  71  p. 
(Engineering  experiment  station.  State  agricultural  college.  Bulletin 
no.  9.) 

Lancaster,  Mr».  Maud  L.  Electric  cooking,  heating,  and  cleaning.  A  manual 
of  electricity  in  the  service  of  the  home.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co., 
1914.    829  p.    II. 

Xiaughlin,  Clara  E.     The  complete  home.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  ft  co.,  1907. 

$1.25. 
The  complete  hoeteas.    New  York*  D.  Api^tOD  ft  co.«  1900.    |L25. 

MacLeod,  Sarah  J.  The  housekeeper's  handbook  of  cleaning.  New  York, 
Harper,  1910.    250  p.    fl. 

Nesbit,  Florence.  Household  management.  Methods  for  the  home  ylsitor  who 
seeks  to  improve  the  standards  of  living  by  first  hand  contact  with  individual 
families.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1918.    170  p.    75  cents. 

Norman,  Boger,  and  Mrs,  B.  B.  Wife's  handbook.  Menaaha,  Wis.,  Banta  pub. 
CO.,  1916.    233  p.    |2. 

Parloa,  Maria.    Home  economics.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1906.    410  p.    $1.50. 

Pattison,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Principles  of  domestic  engineering.  New  York,  Baktf 
ft  Taylor  co.,  1915.    810  p.    $2. 

Bavenhill,  Alice.  Labor-saving  devices  in  the  household.  Logan,  Utah,  Utah 
agricultural  college. 

Bichardson,  Anna  S.  Adventures  in  thrift.  Indianapolis,  Bobbs,  Merrill  co., 
1016.    229  p.    $1.26. 

Scott,  Bhaa  0.  Home  labornsavlng  devlcea  Philadelphia,  Uppinoott,  1917. 
117  p.    $1. 

Terrill,  Bertha  M.  Household  management.  Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1907,  211  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $L25. 

Van  de  Water,  Virginia  T.  From  kitdien  to  garret  New  ToriK,  Sturgls  ft 
Walton,  1910.    $L 

Wadhams,  Caroline  Beed.  Simple  directiona  Dor  the  butler ;  Simple  directions 
for  the  chambermaid;  Simple  directions  for  the  cook;  Simple  directiona 
for  the  waitress  and  parlor  maid.  New  York,  Longmans,  1916.  50  centa 
each. 

White,  Marian.  The  fuels  of  the  household;  their  origin,  composition  and 
uses.    Boston,  Whltcomb  ft  Barrows,  1909.    97  p.    75  cents. 

Williams,  Martha  McCuUoch.  Harper's  household  handbook.  A  guide  to  easy 
ways  of  doing  woman's  work.    New  York,  Harper  ft  bros.,  1913.    205  p.    $L 
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'Woolson,  O.  B.  Household  iaventory  and  insurance  record.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  O.  B.  Woolson,  1905.    25  cents. 

"Wright,  Samuel  8.  The  kitchen  flre  and  how  to  run  it;  a  manual  for  th^ 
housewife  showing  how  to  save  coal,  gas,  labor,  and  health.  Scranton,  Pa., 
1912.    97  p.    60  cents. 

Yates,  Lucy  H.  Model  kitchen,  cooking  in  flats.  New  York,  Longmans,  1905. 
75  cents. 

tl.  MAEKBTINa 

Donham,  S.  A.  Marketing  and  housework  manual.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & 
CO.,  1917.    241  p.    ILdO. 

Harris,  Emerson  P.    Ck>operatlon,  the  hope  of  the  consumer.   New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1918.    828  p.    $2. 

Powell,  George  H.  Ck)operation  In  agriculture.  New  York,  Macmlllan,  1913. 
827  p.    $1.60. 

Shaw,  Arch  W.  Some  problems  In  market  distribution.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  university  press,  1915.    119  p.    $1. 

Sulllvsn,  J.  W.  Markets  for  the  people;  the  comramet^s  part.  New  York, 
Macmlllan,  1913.    316  p.    $1.25. 

12.  SANFTATION. 

▲lien,  J.  K.,  ed.  Hot  wat^  for  domestic  use.  Ohicago,  Domestic  engineering, 
1910.    50  cents. 


Sanitation   in  the  modern   hovse.     CAdcago,    Domestic  eDgineering» 

1907.    $2. 

Allen,  William  H.    Oivlcfl  and  beatth.    Boston,  Qim,  1909.    408  p.    $1.25. 

Bashore,  Harvey  B.     Sanitation  of  a  century  house.    New  York,  John  Wiley  ft 
sons,  1906.    102  p.    $1. 

Brewer,  Isaac  Williams.     Riml  hygiene.    Philadelphia,  Ltpptnoott  co.,  1909. 

$1.25. 

Broadlmrst,  i'ean.     Home  and  community  hygiene.    Philadelphia,  Llppincott» 
1918.    428  p.    $2. 

Clark,  T.  K.    Gare  of  a  house.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1908.   288  p.    $1.50. 

Elliott,  S.  Maria.     Household  hygiene.     Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics.    1907.    224  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition^  $1.26. 

Velt,  Bphraim  P.    Household  and  camp  insects.    AR)any,  N.  Y.,  1917.     (New 
York  state  museum.    Bulletin  no.  194,  February,  1917.) 

Oerhara,  Wm.  Paul.     DIsfMsal  of  household  waste.    New  York,  Van  Nostrand 
CO.,  1904.    60  cents. 

Hofifle  drainage  and  sanitary  plumbing.    New  York,  D.  Van  Noetrand 

CO.,  1909.    50  cents. 

Godfrey,  Hollis.    The  health  of  the  city.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1910. 
372  p.    $1.25. 

Hasen,  Allen.    Clean  water  and  how  to  get  it.    New  York,  Wiley,  1909.    196  p. 

$1.60. 

Herrick,  Olen  W.    Injects  Injurious  to  the  household.    New  York,  Macmlllan, 
1014.    470  p.    $1.75. 
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Sherman,  H.  0.     Chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition.     New  York,  Macmlllan. 
1911.    855  p.    $1.50.    2d  ed.,  1918.    454  p.    $2. 


Food  products,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1914.    504  p.    f2J2S. 


Snyder,  H.  Human  foods  and  their  nutritive  value.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1908.     855  p.     $1.25. 

Stiles,  Percy.  An  adequate  diet  Cambridge,  1916.  48  p.  (Harvard  health 
talks.)     50  cents. 

Thompson,  W.  Oilman.  Practical  dietetics,  with  special  reference  to  diet  in 
disease.    4th  ed.  rev.  and  enL    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1909.    928 

p.  $a 

Tibbies,  William.  Dietetics  or  food  in  health  and  diseasa  Philadelphia,  Lea 
&  Febiger,  1914.    627  p.    $4. 

Watson,  Chalmers.  Food  and  feeding  in  health  and  disease;  a  manual  of 
practical  dietetics.    New  York,  William  Wood  &  co.,  1913.    654  p.    $5. 

Wiley,  Harvey  W.  Not  by  bread  alone;  the  principles  of  human  nutrition. 
New  York,  Hearst's  international  library  co.,  1915.    374  p.    $2. 

i.  PHYSICS. 

Butler,  Alfred  M.  Household  physics.  Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1914. 
382  p.    $1.80. 

Hale,  Charles  W.  Domestic  science.  A  course  in  elementary  science  dealing 
with  domestic  phenomena.  New  York,  Putnam,  1915-16.  voL  1.  327  p. 
90  cents.    voL  2.    300  p.    $1. 

Keens,  E.  S.  Mechanics  of  the  household ;  a  course  of  study  devoted  to  domestic 
niacliinery  and  household  mechanical  appliances.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
book  CO.,  1018.    390  p.    $2.50. 

Lynde,  C.  J.  Physics  of  the  household.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1914.  813  pw 
$1.25. 

«.  PHT8IOLOGICAL  CHEBflSTBY. 

Abderhalden,  BmiL  Defensive  ferments  of  the  animal  organism.  London, 
Jolin  Bale  sons  &  Danielson,  1914.     242  p.    $2.75. 

Physiological  chemistry.    Trans,  by  W.  T.  Hall  and  O.  Defreu.    New 

York,  Wiley,  1908.    722  p.    $5. 

Beebe,  S.  P.,  and  Buxton,  B.  H.  Outlines  of  physiological  chemistry.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1904.    195  p.    $1.50. 

Bunge,  Oustav.  Textbook  of  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry.  Phila- 
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BIENNIAL  STATISTICS. 

Throughout  the  following  report  it  will  be  observed  that  no  his- 
torical statistics  are  given  for  the  school  year  1916-17.  After  the 
statistical  report  for  the  scholastic  year  1915-16  had  been  compiled 
the  Bureau  of  Education  adopted  the  plan  of  collecting  statistical 
reports  biennially  instead  of  annually  as  had  been  done  the  preceding 
years.  The  changes  in  the  totals  of  corresponding  items  for  consecu- 
tive years  are  very  slight,  and  for  most  purposes  biennial  statistics 
will  suffice. 

SCHOOLS  INCLUDED. 

In  corresponding  preceding  reports  certain  statistics  of  commercial 
departments  of  public  high  schools  have  been  included  in  the  chapter 
on  private  commercial  and  business  schools.  This  year  this  chapter 
will  be  published  before  the  high-school  reports  will  have  been 
tabulated.  A  report  on  the  larger  conmiercial  departiiaents  in 
public  and  private  high  schools  will  appear  in  the  chapter  on  ''High 
Schools''  in  the  Biennial  Survey.  Statistics  on  commercial  depart- 
ments in  colleges  and  universities  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
''Colleges,  universities,   and  professional  schools"  of  the  Biennial 

Survey. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  chapter  contains  statistics  of  two  typos  of  schools  hitherto 
tabulated  together  in  alphabetical  order:  First,  the  purely  private 
commercial  and  business  schools  not  connected  or  affiliated  with  any 
religious  organization  and,  second,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  commercial 
departments  and  schools  conducted  by  religious  organizations.  In 
the  following  pages  the  two  types  wiU  be  referred  to  for  convenience 
as  nondenominational  and  denominational  schools,  although  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  are  not  "denomina- 
tional" in  the  usual  sense.  The  statistics  of  these  two  types  of 
schools  are  so  unlike  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  separate  them 
and  to  make  summary  tables  for  each  group.  The  historical  graphs 
and  the  graphs  on  shorthand  systems  taught,  as  used  herein,  embrace 
both  types  of  schools,   while   the  graphs  showing   "students  per 
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instructor/'  and  ^' hours  per  day,"  and  showing  tuition  rates  include 

only    nondenominational    commercial    schools.     This  classificationt 

therefore,  separates  the  schools  which  are  conducted  on  a  purely 

commercial  basis  from  those  having  a  religious  or  denominational 

trend  and  warrants  certain  deductions  concerning  the  former  which 

would  be  more  or  less  vitiated  if  the  latter  had  not  been  placed  in  a 

separate  tabulation. 

GRADUATES. 

So  unsatisfactory  have  been  the  returns  designating  the  number  of 
graduates  that  this  inquiry  was  omitted  from  the  statistical  schedule 
for  1917-18.  A  large  number  of  commercial  school  students  leave 
school  before  they  have  finished  the  prescribed  course  or  just  as  soon 
as  they  can  qualify  for  a  position.  In  many  schools  students  are 
permitted  to  leave  at  any  time  and  no  regular  graduation  exercises 
are  held.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  for  commercial  schools  to  keep 
accurate  records  on  the  number  of  graduates.  Further,  graduation 
from  a  3-months'  course  is  not  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
12-months'  course,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  is  without 
special  significance. 
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Fig.  1.— Number  of  private  commerciai  and  boslness  schools  reporting,  1900-191^. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 

This  year  a  slight  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  private  com- 
mercial and  business  schools  reporting.  In  1916,  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  912  schools,  while  in  1918  only  890  schools  submitted 
reports  which  could  be  used.  This  decrease  may  be  due  to  the  dis- 
continuation of  a  number  of  smaller  schools  on  account  of  war  con- 
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ditions,  but  many  schools  this  year  either  refused  to  report  or  sub- 
mitted an  inconsistent  report  which  could  not  be  included  in  the 
detailed  tabulations.  The  Bureau  of  Education  maintains  a  mailing 
list  of  private  commercial  and  business  schools  which  contains  1,329 
schools,  as  indicated  in  columns  2  and  11  of  Table  7.  This  list  has 
been  revised  annually,  and  probably  includes  a  large  percentage  of 
such  schools  in  the  United  States.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  chapter  is  not  a  complete  presentation  of  private  commercial 
school  statistics,  but  it  is  representative  in  that  it  contains  67  per 
cent  of  all  schools  listed. 

Table  I. — Summary  of  statistics  of  all  private  commercial  and  bttsiness  schools  reporting ^ 

1900  to  1918. 


Schools  and  students. 


Schools  reporting . 

Instructors: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students,  day  and  night  schools: 

Men. 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students  in  day  schools 

Total  students  in  night  schools 

Average  attendance,  day  schools 

A  verage  attendance,  night  schools 

Total  students  in  commercial  or  book- 
keeping course. 

Total  students  in  stenographic  or 
amanuensis  course. 

Total  students  in  combined  course 

Total  students  in  telegraphy  course 
(wire) 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  day  school 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  night  school. . . 


1900 


373 


1,413 
099 


2,112 


58,396 
33,153 


91,549 


70,978 
16,094 


50,382 
34,505 


1,319 


1901 


1902 


407        620 


1,506 
838 


2,434 


1,996 
1,092 


3,088 


68,519 
41,512 


110,031 


81,344 
55,903 


137,247 


81,694 
20,470 


68,280 
39,070 


1,974 


100,107 

27,597 

155, 162 


72,953 
58,734 


4,227 


1903 


516 


1,979 
1,132 


3,111 


79,175 
58,804 


137,979 


106,989 

30,994 

» 61,577 


68,960 
62,748 


2,577 


1904 


499 


1,896 
1,124 


3,022 


80,506 
57,767 


138,363 


105.967 

32,120 

158,339 


67,654 
61,923 


2,934 


1905 


525 


1906 


477 


2,016 
1,260 


3,276 


84,621 
61,465 


146,088 


1,825 
1,163 


1907 


445 


1,720 
1,136 


2,988     2,856 


74,366 
55,719 


130.065 


113,255 
34,205 
46,534 
15,676 

72,804 

65,370 


3,923 
41 
45 


100,995 
33,404 
40,968 
13,180 

71,488 

64,857 


40 
40 


75,589 
61,775 


137,364 


96,100 
32,643 
39,687 
14,524 

57,271 

-53,991 


3,063 
41 
43 


1906 


558 


1,979 
1,386 


3,365 


82,921 
72,042 


154,963 


124,730 
39,031 
51,317 
16,840 

62,075 

58,479 
19,217 

3,724 
41 
42 


Schools  and  students. 


Schools  repenting . 

Instructors: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students,  day  and  night  schools: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students  in  day  schools 

Total  students  in  ni^t  schools 

Average  attendance,  day  schools 

Average  attendance,  night  schools 

Total  students  in  commercial  or  book- 
keeping course. 

Total  students  in  stenographic  or 
amanuensis  course. 

Total  students  in  combined  course — 

Total  students  in  telegraphy  course 
(wire) 

Pv  cent  of  attendance,  day  school — 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  night  school 


1909 


574 


1,923 
1,377 


3,300 


78,652 
67,636 


146,288 


112,522 
34,160 
49,186 
14,550 

55,482 

49,441 


1910 


541 


1,736 
1,200 


2.936 


72,887 
61,891 


134.778 


1911 


600 


1,926 
1,379 


3.305 


1912 


519 


1,758 
1,262 


1913 


618 


1,878 
1,505 


3,020     3,383 


1914 


704 


2,019 
1,731 


3,750 


82,775 
72,469 


155,244 


100,746 
34,032 
44,290 
14,593 

47,703 

44,868 


20,590|  17,720 

3,413  2,()94 

44*  43 

41  43 


I 


115,565 
39,679 
52,008 
16,343 

51,022 

52,405 
22,768 

2,713 
45 
41 


72,258 
65,532 


137,790 


82.775 
77,782 


160,557 


102,4071117,881 


35,383 
43,451 
15, 714 

43,295 

48,009 
22,613 

2,134 
42 
4:? 


42,676 
52,697 
18,274 

49,643 

55,649 
27,051 

2,047 
45 
42 


85,432 
82,631 


168,063 


119, 572 
48,491 
56,396 
20,579 

56,894 

63,915 
31,443 

3,648 
47 
43 


1915 


843 


2,396 
1,913 


4.309 


94,870 
88,416 


183.286 


130,431 
52,855 
60,894 
22,670 

60,801 

72,362 
38,291 

3,059 
45 
42 


1916 


912 


2,604 
1,987 


4,591 


99,134 
93,254 


192,388 


1918 


890 


2,310 
2,930 


5,240 


96,449 
198,130 


289,579 


128,736182,614 
63,652106,965 


56,992 
26,530 

61,315 

70,554 
40,486 

3,341 
44 
42 


79,675 
43,013 

69,520 

152,402 

48,481 

4,915 
43 
40 


1  Includes  attendance  in  night  schools. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial  schools  reporting  each 
year  since  1900  is  shown  in  Table  1  and  in  figure  1.  A  decided  in- 
crease is  shown  since  1912.  Previous  to  this  date  a  certain  irregu- 
larity in  the  curve  exists,  an  abrupt  rise  being  evident  in  1901  and 
1902  and  a  falling  off  in  1906  and  1907.  Presumably  in  the  past 
few  years  a  more  thorough  method  has  been  used  in  procuring  reports 
than  was  used  in  the  years  immediately  preceding,  or  possibly  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  private  commercial  sdiools 
in  submitting  reports.  The  general  rise  in  the  curve  can  not  be 
attributed  wholly  to  these  two  factors,  but  chiefly  to  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  schools  of  this  type  throughout  the  country. 
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FiQ.  2.— DistributlOQ  of  800  private  oommercial  schools,  according  to  euroUinent,  1917-lft. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

By  reference  to  figure  2  it  will  be  noted  that  many  schools  are  very 
small,  248  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  100  for  the  year,  and 
227  having  an  enrollment  of  from  100  to  199,  inclusive.  Only  three 
schools  have  an  enrollment  exceeding  2,500.  The  median  enroll- 
ment of  the  890  schools  falls  between  186  and  187.  This  means 
that  445  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  187  or  over  and  445  schools 
have  an  enrollment  of  186  or  less.  The  median,  therefore,  falls  in 
the  second  bar  in  figure  2  in  the  group  having  an  enrollment  of  be- 
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tween  100  and  199,  inclusive.  If  the  enrollment  in  all  schools  is 
arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  the  array  ia  divided  into  four 
nearly  equal  groups  of  222,  223,  222,  and  223  schools,  respectively, 
it  is  found  that  the  first  group  contains  schools  having  an  enroll- 
ment of  90  students  or  fewer ;  the  second  an  enrollment  of  from  90  to 
186;  the  third  an  enrollment  of  between  187  and  400;  and  the  highest 
group,  an  enrollment  of  400  and  over.  In  other  words,  half  the 
commercial  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  between  90  and  400,  inclu- 
sive.    The  average  enrollment  ia  325  students. 


The  curve  in  figure  3  enables  the  reader  to  determine  readily  the 
percentage  of  students  in  any  desired  percentage  of  schools,  or  vice 
versa.  Reading  from  the  vertical  scale,  one  will  observe  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  about  22  per  cent  of  the  schools, 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  students  in  about  59  per  cent  of  the  schools. 
Keading  from  the  base  line,  one  may  see  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  enroll  85.5  per  cent  of  the  students,  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
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schools  enroll  70.4  per  cent  of  the  students.  If  the  enrollment  were 
equally  distributed  in  all  schools,  the  curve  would  follow  the  "line 
of  equal  distribution"  in  such  a  way  that  50  per  cent  of  the  schools 
would  enroll  50  per  cent  of  the  students,  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
students  would  be  enrolled  in  70  per  cent  of  the  schools.  The  "bow- 
ing" of  the  curve  away  from  the  line  of  equal  distribution  indicates 
the  degree  of  inequality  in  the  distribution,  or,  in  technical  terms, 
the  dispersion  in  the  distribution.  The  further  the  curve  recedes 
from  the  line  of  equal  distribution  the  greater  the  dispersion.  The 
nearer  the  curve  comes  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  of  the 
graph,  the  nearer  the  maximum  dispersion  is  reached.  For  a  largo 
group  of  measures  the  two  axes  represent  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  greatest  inequality  possible  between  the  lai^est  and  the  smallest 
schools. 

Tablb  2. — Derivation  of  data,  useiinjlffitreS,  ^wing  the  di^ribtUion  of  ttiiderUx  in  nit 
private  eomiittreiat  and  buJnTUU  nAooU  reporting  in  1917-18. 
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Table  2  shows  the  method  ascertaining  the  location  of  the  curve 
just  described.  The  890  schools  were  divided  into  20  groups,  com- 
posed alternately  of  44  and  45  schools,  the  total  not  admitting  of  an 
equal  division.  Group  1  includes  the  44  laigest  schools,  group  2  the 
45  next  largest  schools,  etc.  Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  schools 
are  in  each  group.    The  number  and  percentage  of  students  in  each 
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group  of  schools  are  determined  as  shown  in  columns  5  and  7,  and 
the  corresponding  accumulated  totals  in  columns  6  and  8.  The 
curve  is  then  located  at  the  points  on  each  5  per  cent  line  indicated 
by  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  each  group. 
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Fio.  4.— Total  number  of  students  in  private  oominercial  schools,  1900-1918. 

ENROLLMENT. 

» 

By  reference  to  figure  4  of  Table  1  it  will  be  observed  that  a  decided 
increase  in  enrollment  has  taken  place  since  1916.  This  increase  of 
97,191  students,  or  over  60  per  cent,  has  not  been  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  reporting,  since  it  has  been  shown  above 
that  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  22  schools  reporting.  Assuming 
that  there  are  1,329  private  commercial  schools  in  the  United  States, 
one  c&n  readily  see  that  the  912  schools  reporting  in  1916  and  the 
890  reporting  in  1918  constitute  fair  samples  of  the  total  number. 
It  is  unlikely,  also,  that  larger  schools  reported  in  1918  than  did  in 
1916.  The  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  enrollment  within  the  past  two 
years  has  xmdoubtedly  been  due  to  war  demands.  The  call  for 
clerks,   stenographers,    bookkeepers,    and    telegraph    operators   has 
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caused  many  students  to  enter  private  commercial  schools  where  the 
necessary  training  could  be  secured  in  the  shortest  time. 

This  conclusion  is  further  warranted  by  the  fact  that  the  laige 
increment  in  enrollment  is  due  wholly  to  the  increase  in  the  nimiber 
of  women  students.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  2,685,  or  27  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  students  enrolled  and 
an  increase  of  99,876,  or  107  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  women 
students  enrolled.  In  other  words,  the  enrollment  of  women  students 
has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  two  years.  From  the  graph 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  more  rapid  increase  since 
1900  in  the  number  of  women  than  in  the  number  of  men.  The  rate 
of  increase,  while  gradual,  does  not  become  pronounced  until  1918. 
The  figures  warrant,  therefore,  the  further  conclusion  that  an  increas* 
ingly  larger  number  of  women  than  men  are  attending  private  com- 
mercial schools.     The  demand  for  stenographers,  the  large  percentage 
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FiQ.  5.— Students  and  average  attendance  in  day  and  night  oouises  in  private  commercial  schools,  1900-19IS. 

of  whom  are  women,  may  account  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  curve 
representing  the  enrollment  of  women.  Eliminating  from  considera- 
tion the  abnormal  statistics  for  1918,  it  is  found  that  from  1900  to 
1916  the  number  of  women  enrolled  shows  an  increase  of  60,101,  or 
per  cent,  while  the  nimiber  of  men  enrolled  shows  an  increase  of 
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only  40,738,  or  70  per  cent.  All  this  indicates  a  shifting  in  the 
personnel  of  the  student  body.  The  slight  irregularities  in  the  curves 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  will  of  the  presidents  of  commercial 
schools  to  submit  a  report,  and  consequently  at  no  time  do  the  statis- 
tics present  the  whole  situation. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  DAY  AND  IN  NIGHT  COURSES. 

This  year  716  private  commercial  schools  reported  night  courses. 
This  means  that  over  80  per  cent  of  such  schools  maintained  night 
courses.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  very  rapid  rise  in  enrollment 
in  night  courses  as  depicted  in  figure  5.  The  increase  has  been  very 
pronounced  since  1912,  and  especially  so  within  the  past  two  years. 
In  the  day  courses  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  for  the 
same  periods,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  so  great.  This 
fact  can  not  be  readily  determined  from  the  graph,  but  is  very 
apparent  in  figure  6,  in  which  the  enrollment  for  each  year  has  been 
reduced  to  index  numbers. 

Tablx  3. — Method  of  computirhg  the  index  numbers  and  the  moving  averages  tued  in 

figure  6. 


Years. 

Enrollment. 

Index  num ben' 
for— 

Total  indices  for 
5-year  periods. 

Moving  average  of 
index  numbers. 

Day 
schools. 

• 

Night 
schools. 

Day 
schools. 

Night, 
schools. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

1 

« 

S 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

9 

1900 

1901 

1906 

70,978 
81.694 
too;  107 
106,989 
t06,967 
U3,256 
100,995 
96,100 
124,730 
112,522 
100.746 
115,565 
102,407 
117,881 
119,572 
);)0,431 
128,736 

"  i82,*6i4* 

16,094 
20,470 
27,597 
30,994 
32,120 
34,205 
33,404 
32,643 
39,081 
34,160 
34,03/ 
39.679 
35,383 
42,676 
48,491 
52.855 
63,652 

"*i66,'966' 

63 

73 

97 

96 

94 

101 

90 

86 

111 

100 

90 

108 

91 

105 

107 

116 

115 

"139 

163 

40 

50 

67 

76 

79 

84 

82 

80 

96 

84 

84 

97 

87 

106 

120 

130 

157 

>2D4 

251 

<359 
<391 
•  422 

460 

477 
466 
482 

488 
477 
490 
495 
489 
406 
522 
534 
582 
640 
'696 
«  743 

■237 

«273 

«312 

356 

388 

401 

421 

426 

426 

441 

448 

458 

494 

540 

600 

717 

862 

S993 

M,114 

«72 

«78 

484 

92 

95 

98 

96 

97 

96 

98 

99 

98 

99 

104 

107 

116 

128 

M39 

>148 

"47 
S55 

«62 
71 

1904 

78 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 

80 
84 
85 
85 

1900 

88 

1910 

80 

1911 

91 

1912 

90 

19U 

1914 

108 
120 

1915 

143 

1916 

172 

1917 

1918 

>198 
«223 

Average  ... 

112,239 

40,247 

1 

1 

1 

I  Obtained  by  dividing  enrollment  for  each  year  by  the  avnage  enrollment. 
*  Estimated 

>  Tliisls  tlie  sum  of  the  Index  numbers  from  1900  to  1904,  Inclusive,  etc. 
•Columns  6  and  7  divided  by  5,  respectively. 


The  method  used  in  securing  these  index  numbers  is  shown  in 
Table  3.  The  enrollment  for  each  year  is  divided  by  the  average 
enrollment  for  the  years  under  consideration,  giving  the  index  num- 
bers shown  in  columns  4  and  6  for  day  and  ni^t  couisesi  respeo- 
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tively.  By  means  of  these  index  numbers  the  two  curves  are 
brought  nearer  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  comparisons  showing 
the  rates  of  increase  may  be  made.  Tlie  relative  steepness  of  the 
slopes  of  the  two  curves  between  any  two  consecutive  points  indi- 
cates the  rate  of  change.  Thus  between  1916  and  1918  the  curve 
for  the  night  school  enrollment  shows  a  steeper  slope  than  the  curve 
for  the  day  schools.  Consequently  a  more  rapid  change  in  night 
school  enrollment  within  this  period  has  taken  place. 
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meioial  schools,  1000-1918. 

THE  MOVING  AVERAGE  OF  INDEX  NUMBERa 

In  both  curves  certain  irregularities  wiU  be  observed.  Undoubt- 
edly these  low  points  are  due  more  to  the  failure  of  commercial 
schools  to  submit  reports  than  to  any  other  factor.  If  all  schools 
had  reported  each  year  presumably  a  more  gradual  rise  would  have 
appeared  in  the  curves.  To  eliminate  these  fluctuations  in  the 
index  curves,  moving  averages  have  been  applied.  The  method 
employed  in  securing  the  points 'used  in  locating  these  moving 

^^ages  is  shown  in  Table  3.    For  example,  to  secure  the  point 
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for  the  day  school  moving  average  in  1910  the  corresponding  index 
nmnbers  for  1908  to  1912^  inclusive,  are  added.  In  other  words, 
Illy  100,  90,  103,  and  91  are  added  to  give  the  corresponding  total 
for  1910  in  column  6.  This  total  of  495  is  divided  by  5,  since  5 
consecutive  numbers  have  been  used  in  securing  it.  The  quotient, 
99,  is  placed  in  column  8  and  is  used  in  locating  the  moving  average 
for  the  day  school  in  1910.  In  a  similar  manner  the  other  points 
are  determined.  It  is  necessary  in  computing  the  first  two  and  the 
last  two  points  in  the  series  to  repeat  the  index  numbers  at  each 
end  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  secure  the  interval  of  5  years. 
The  two  points  on  each  curve  at  either  end  may  be  fictitious,  there- 
fore, since  the  data  beyond  the  limits  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration have  not  been  or  coiild  not  be  secured.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  terminal  numbers  are  repeated.  By  reference  again  to 
figure  6,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  moving  averages  have  only  slight 
fluctuations  and  that  the  one  for  the  night  school  rises  more  rapidly 
throu^out  the  period  under  discussion  than  does  the  moving  average 
for  the  day  school.  This  means  that  the  enrollment  in  night  schools 
is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  enrollment  in  day  schools. 
In  fact,  the  enrollment  in  night  schools  since  1900  has  increased 
560  per  cent,  while  the  enrollment  in  day  schools  has  increased  only 
157  per  cent.  Without  doubt  these  percentages  woiild  not  have 
been  so  large  had  not  the  war  demands  for  commercial  school  gradu- 
ates been  so  great. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

In  figure  5  it  is  difficiilt  to  ascertain  whether  the  per  cent  of  average 
attendance  is  greater  in  day  or  night  schools.  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion the  per  cent  of  average  attendance  for  each  year  since  1905 
has  been  computed  for  both  day  and  night  schools  and  the  results 
inserted  in  Table  1.  By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  found  that 
the  average  attendance  in  the  day  schools  varies  from  40  per  cent 
in  1906  to  47  per  cent  in  1914.  Since  the  latter  date,  a  gradual 
decrease  is  shown.  These  percentages  are  significant,  yet  likely 
to  be  misconstrued.  They  do  not  mean  that  each  student  attends 
only  47  per  cent  of  the  time  while  he  is  in  school.  Of  course,  absence 
whUe  in  attendance  cuts  down  the  percentage,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  absence  amounts  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  small  percentages  mean  that  in  the  ''average"  private 
commercial  school  the  time  required  to  complete  the  course  is  very 
short,  even  less  than  6  months.  Assuming  that  the  capacity  of  an 
''average"  commercial  school  is  200  students  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  200  is  reported  and  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  400, 
evidently  the  "turnover"  in  the  school  during  the  year  is  100  per 
cent.     In  other  words,  the  student  body  must  change  once  during 
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the  year.  Consequently  the  '' average ''  student  would  remain  only 
6  months  in  the  institution.  Allowing  for  absence  while  students 
are  actually  enrolled,  the  percentages  given  in  Table  1  would  im- 
doubtedly  beless  than  50  per  cent,  and  consequently  the  ^'average" 
student  in  private  commercial  schools  does  not  remain  longer  than 
6  months.  The  fact  that  some  students  are  enrolled  for  a  part 
of  two  consecutive  years  does  not  modify  this  conclusion,  since 
consecutive  reports  show  approximately  the  same  percentages  of 
"turnover'*  and  since  ''leftovers"  will  be  counted  both  in  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance.  It  is  true  that  some  students  enter 
commercial  schools  but  do  not  complete  the  coiuse.  This  tendency 
makes  the  '' turnover ''  greater  than  if  all  should  remain  to  graduate. 
A  sufficient  allowance  has  probably  already  been  made  to  com- 
pensate for  withdrawals.  A  casual  glance  at  columns  22,  23,  and 
25  in  Table  20  will  convince  the  reader  that  this  conclusion  is  sound. 
An  inspection  of  the  graphs  herein  on  tuition  rates  for  all  courses 
except  the  combined  will  reveal  a  central  tendency  in  the  bara 
representing  3i  to  6  months  or  6)  to  9  months.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  chapter.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  general 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  average  attendance 
from  1905  to  1914.     After  this  date  a  decrease  is  evident. 
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la  night  schools  no  pronounced  tendency  is  evident  in  the  per- 
centages of  attendance  given  in  Table  1.  In  1918  the  percentage  is 
smaller  than  it  has  been  since  1906.  Few  schools  reported  the  time 
required  for  graduation  from  the  night  course;  consequently,  these 
items  have  not  been  tabulated  in  this  report.  From  a  casual 
inspection  of  the  reports  submitted,  it  appears  that  it  takes  about 
twice  as  long  to  complete  the  night  course  as  the  day  course.  There- 
fore, the  percentages  given  for  the  night  course  in  Table  1  show  the 
*' turnover"  but  afford  no  index  as  to  the  average  time  required  to 
complete  the  night  course. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  will  be  observed  in  figure  7  that  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  stenographic  courses  is  shown  in  1918.  The 
number  increased  from  70,554  in  1916  to  152,402  in  1918,  or  116  per 
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Flo.  s.— Index  curves  showing  the  rates  of  change  in  enrollment  in  tne  leading  oouises  of  study  offered 

by  private  commercial  schoolSi  1000-1018. 

cent.  This  abnormal  increase  has  presumably  been  caused  by  the 
demand  for  stenographers  on  account  of  the  war.  The  enrollment 
in  the  combined  course  which  includes  a  study  of  shorthand  also 
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shows  a  gradual  rise  since  1910,  but  no  very  pronounced  increase  is 
evident  in  1918.  Evidently  the  demand  for  stenographers  in  1918 
was  so  insistent  that  few  students  would  resist  it  long  enough  to 
complete  both  a  stenographic  and  a  bookkeeping  course.  The  book- 
keeping or  commercial  course  shows  in  general  a  decrease  fron  1902 
to  1912,  and  a  gradual  increase  since  that  time.  This  course  evidently 
did  not  receive  a  very  great  impetus  on  account  of  war  conditions. 
The  bookkeeping  course  in  1900  apparently  was  more  popular  than 
the  other  courses  offered  in  private  conmiercial  schools.  It  con- 
tinued to  lead  imtil  1911.  Since  1911  the  stenographic  course  has 
been  decidedly  the  most  popular. 

Since  the  curves  in  figure  7  are  so  far  apart,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  increases  in  enrollment  in  the  various  courses  offered.  For 
example,  was  the  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  course  in  telegraphy 
(wire),  from  1916  to  1918,  proportionally  as  great  as  the  correspond- 
increase  in  the  combined  or  in  the  bookkeeping  couis3  ?  To  answer 
such  questions  the  enrollments  given  in  figure  7  have  been  reduced 
to  index  ntmibers  which  are  plotted  in  figure  *8.  From  this  gmph 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  slope  of  the  curve  for  the  course  in  telegraphy 
(wire)  is  steeper  between  1916  and  1918  than  either  of  the  curves  for 
the  bookkeeping  or  the  combined  course.  The  relative  rate  of 
increase  has,  therefore,  been  greater.  However,  for  the  same  interval 
the  curve  for  the  stenographic  course  is  steeper  even  than  that  for 
the  course  in  telegraphy  (wire).  In  the  rate  of  increase  in  enroll- 
ment, therefore,  between  1916  and  1918,  the  stenographic  ranks  first; 
the  telegraphic,  second;  the  combined,  third;  and  the  bookkeepings 
fourth.  Similar  comparisons  might  be  made  between  any  other  two 
consecutive  intervals.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  curves  do  not  indicate  rates  of  increase.  Only  the 
slope  or  steepness  of  the  curves  shows  the  rate  of  increase.  For 
example,  between  1916  and  1918  the  curve  for  the  combined  course 
stands  above  the  ''telegraphic"  curve,  but  the  latter  shows  the  greater 
increase  during  this  period.  By  means  of  index  curves  inconspicuous 
fluctuations  in  original  curves  running  near  the  base  of  the  graph  are 
magnified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  comparable  with  the 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  original  curves  more  centrally 
located  in  the  graph  of  the  absolute  data.  In  other  words,  index 
curves  facilitate  comparisons  which  could  not  be  made  from  the 
original  graph. 
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Tablb  4. — Method  of  computing  the  index  number  $  and  the  moving  averages  u$ed  in 

figures. 


Year. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

HHM. 

1905. 

190ft. 

1907. 

190H 

1909. 

1910. 

mi. 

1913. 
19U. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Average. 


Enrollment,  by  courses. 


Commer- 
cial. 


50,382 
68,280 
72,953 
68,980 
67,654 
72,804 
71,488 
57,271 
62,075 
56,482 
47,705 
51,022 
43,205 
49,643 
56,894 
60,801 
61,315 


69,520 


60,420 


Steno- 
graphic. 


34,505 
39,070 
58,734 
62,748 
61,023 
65,370 
64,857 
53,991 
58,479 
49,441 
44,868 
52,405 
48,060 
55,649 
63,915 
72,362 
70,554 


152,402 


Com- 
bined. 


Teleg- 
raphy 
(wire). 


19,217 
20,590 
17,720 
22,768 
22,613 
27,051 
31,443 
38,291 
40,486 


48,481 


61,630  28,866 


1,319 
1,974 
4,227 
2,577 
2,934 
3,923 


3,083 
3,734 
3,413 
2,004 
2,713 
2,134 
2,047 
3,648 
3,059 
3,341 


4,915 


3,007 


Index  ntmibers  for— i 


Commer- 
cial 
course. 


83 

113 

120 

114 

112 

120 

118 

04 

103 

91 

78 

84 

71 

82 

94 

100 

101 

108 

114 


Steno- 
graphic 
course. 


52 

64 

95 

102 

100 

106 

105 

88 

05 

80 

73 

85 

78 

00 

104 

117 

114 

182 

250 


Com- 
bined 
course. 


8 


68 

72 

60 

78 

78 

95 

108 

132 

140 

154 

168 


Teleg- 
raphy 
(wire) 
course. 


44 

65 

139 

84 

96 

129 

116 

102 

123 

112 

69 

89 

70 

67 

120 

100 

111 

137 

162 


1  Obtained  by  dividing  enrollment  for  each  year  by  the  average  enrollment. 


*  Estimated. 


The  method  used  in  computing  the  index  numbers  used  in  figure  8 
is  shown  in  Table  4.  The  enrollment  for  each  year  is  divided  by 
the  average  enrollment  in  each  course  since  IdOO.  The  quotients 
obtained  in  this  way  are  called  ''index"  numbers  and  are  used  in 
locating  the  curves  in  the  ^^ndex"  graph.  This  method  of  showing 
rates  of  change  has  come  into  general  use. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

As  would  naturally  be  anticipated,  the  curve  representing  the 
teaching  staff  as  shown  in  figure  9  takes  roughly  the  same  general 
trend  as  the  curve  representing  the  student  body  shown  in  a  previous 
graph.  After  1912  a  rapid  rise  is  evident  in  each.  In  1918,  however, 
the  increase  in  enrollment  is  much  more  pronounced  than  the  increase 
in  the  teaching  force,  the  former  being  approximately  50  per  cent 
and  the  latter  only  14  per  cent.  These  percentages  would  indicate 
that  private  commercial  schools  in  1918  had  an  unusually  large 
number  of  students  enrolled,  to  each  instructor  employed.  Evi- 
dently the  teaching  staff  had  a  heavy  '*load"  in  1917-18. 

Another  similarity  exists  between  the  ''enrollment"  curves  and  the 
'* instructor"  curves,  viz,  the  curve  representing  the  women  gradually 
approaches  the  one  representing  the  men,  the  former  crossing  the 
latter  in  the  interval  1916  to  1918,  in  both  curves.     This  condition 
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means  that  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of  instructors  in  private 
commercial  schools  are  women.  Undoubtedly  the  curres  would  not 
haTe  crossed  in  191S  had  not  the  war  called  so  many  men  into  the 
Army.     However,  it  is  evident  that  there  ia  a  decided  tendency  for 


Pio.  S.— Nimibra  of  betractois  In  prtvate  anumncbl  aehoob,  igoo-ism. 

them  to  interchange  positions,  and  unless  some  trnforeseeD  counter- 
acting influence  appears  they  may  retain  in  the  future  the  relative 
positions  now  occupied.  The  slight  exception  to  this  tendency  in 
1915  and  1916  may  be  due  to  incomplete  reports.  Barring  from  con- 
sideration the  xmusual  statistics  for  1918,  it  is  significant  that  there 
has  been  an  increaseof  184  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women  teachers 
since  1900,  but  an  increase  of  only  84  per  cent  in  the  number  of  men 
teachers. 

ATERAGE  NUMBER  OP  STUDENTS  PER  INSTRUCTOR. 

In  order  to  show  the  number  of  students  per  instructor  in  private 
commercial  schools  the  data  given  in  figure  10  have  been  computed 
and  arranged.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the 
year  was  not  used  in  ascertaining  this  distribution  as  the  total  enroD- 
ment  for  the  year  is  usually  more  than  twice  the  number  actually 
present  each  day.  To  ascertain  a  fair  average  for  the  distribution, 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school  reporting  such  attendance 
was  divided  by  the   total  number  of  instructors  in  corresponding 
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schools.  The  quotients  obtained  were  then  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  result  is  what  is  known  as  a  "skewed"  distribution; 
that  is,  there  are  more  measures  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  of  the- 
central  tendency.  The  most  common  number  of  students  to  each 
instructor  is  from  16  to  20,  incliisive.  In  all,  143  schools  have  this 
"load."  Almost  an  equal  number  of  schools  (13S)  fall  in  the  next 
higher  group  with  a  load  varying  from  21  to  25,  inclusive.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  476  schools,  or  69  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  690  schools  reporting  the  data  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
distribution  table,  have  from  11  to  30  students  per  instructor.     While 


(T  Of  atudaata  per  inatmoto  In  OKI  prlisu  i 


no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  range  of  the  "mid- 
dle half"  of  the  distribution,  it  may  be  safely  said  the  four  bars 
included  between  the  limits  11  and  30,  inclusive,  represent  the 
"safety  zone."  Schools  having  a  load  of  10  or  fewer  students  per 
instructor,  or  more  than  30,  may  be  in  "danger  zones."  Possibly 
in  certain  types  of  commercial  schools  it  may  not  be  discreditable  to 
fall  in  the  extremes  of  the  distribution.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  this  graph  does  not  include  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  in  which  the 
enrollment  per  instructor  is  usually  veiy  large,  nor  denominational 
schoolfl,  in  which  the  load  is  very  small.    Only  purely  nondenomina- 
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tional  private  commercial  and  business  schools  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  curve. 

Several  private  commercial  schools  refused  to  report  this  year  on 
the  ground  that  other  commercial  schools  exaggerated  their  enroll- 
ment in  submitting  a  report.  The  skewed  distribution  shown  in 
this  graph  seems  to  uphold  the  criticism  offered  by  the  few  schools 
declining  to  report.  If  several  schools  reported  an  exaggerated 
attendance  but  the  actual  number  of  instructors,  an  asymmetrical 
distribution  would  result  such  as  that  shown  in  the  bar  diagram. 
At  any  rate,  the  lack  of  symmetry  shows  that  there  is  a  larger  number 
of  schools  reporting  an  unusually  large  average  number  of  students 
to  an  instructor  than  a  small  one.  It  may  be  added,  further,  that  it 
is  doubtfid  whether  the  most  ef&cient  instruction  can  be  given  when 
the  average  exceeds  45  students  to  an  instructor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  students  per  instructor 
is  not  the  same  as  the  average  size  of  classes.  If  a  school  had  400 
students  in  attendance  each  day  and  20  instructors  employed,  each 
teacher  would  be  charged  with  instructing  an  equivalent  of  20  students 
daily  in  all  subjects  pursued  by  them.  If  each  student  had  5  recita- 
tions daily  and  each  instructor  4  classes  the  size  of  each  class  would 
be  25. 

The  average  daily  attendance  used  in  compiling  this  graph  in- 
cludes the  average  attendance  in  both  day  and  night  classes.  Pos- 
sibly some  teachers  give  instruction  to  students  in  both  kiads  of 
classes.  If  such  condition  exists  in  any  school,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  load  for  the  instructors  is  the  same  as  represented 
above.  It  would  be  advantageous  for  each  school  to  ascertain  its 
own  location  in  the  graph  from  the  statistics  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  tables.  If  it  falls  in  the  ^'danger  zone"  it  should  be 
able  to  justify  its  position  both  to  the  instructors  employed  and  to 
the  students  taught. 

LENGTH  OF  DAILY  SESSION. 

From  figure  11  it  will  be  noted  that  the  most  common  length  of 
the  daily  session  is  5  hours  or  more,  but  less  than  6  hours.  A  total 
of  355  schools  fall  in  this  group.  The  next  group,  almost  as  large, 
consisting  of  253  schools,  maintains  a  daily  session  of  6  hours  or 
more,  but  less  than  7  hours.  Out  of  the  751  nondenominational 
private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting  the  length  of  the 
daily  session,  608  hold  a  session  of  5  or  6  hours.  In  other  words,  81 
per  cent  of  such  schools  fall  within  the  two  long  bars  in  the  graph. 
The  lack  of  symmetry  of  this  distribution — ^not  so  pronounced,  how- 
ever, as  that  shown  for  the  teaching  load  in  the  preceding  graph — 
may  partly  nullify  the  assumption  that  a  few  schools  reported  an 
^exaggerated  enrollment,  since  with  a  heavy  load  teachers  might  be 
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obliged  to  work  ''long''  hours  and  not  necessarily  have  large  classes 
at  any  one  time. 


Fio.  11.— Length  of  the  daily  session  in  751  private  commercial  schools,  1917-18. 

This  graph  does  not  include  the  length  of  daily  session  in  the  night 

school.    By  reference  to  the  detailed  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 

it  will  be  observed  that  night  classes  are  usuaLy  held  for  2  or  2^ 

hours.     In  the  schedule  used  in  collecting  information  for  this  report 

no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  students  were  obliged 

to  remain  for  the  entire  day  session,  it  being  assumed  that  schools 

generally  require  attendance  for  the  entire  day.     The  assumption 

evidently  is  erroneous  for  schools  holding  a  daily  session  of  S  hoiirs 

or  more. 

TUITION  FEES. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the 
tuition  rates  charged  by  private  commercial  schools.  These  rates 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  course  taken,  and  higher  rates  are  charged 
for  day  than  for  night  courses.  Again,  some  schools  charge  a  tuition 
rate  by  the  month,  and  others  require  payment  for  the  entire  course. 
In  most  schools  the  student  may  pay  either  by  the  month  or  purchase 
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a  scholarship  good  for  the  entire  course.  In  general,  the  cost  of  taking 
a  course  and  paying  by  the  month  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  st^holar- 
sbip,  unless  the  student  completes  the  course  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  is  ordinarily  required.  The  data  on  which  the  following  graphs 
are  based  are  all  tabulated  in  Table  20.  This  study  of  tuition  rates 
does  not  include  rates  charged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  denominatioDal 
schools.  In  the  following  figures  the  integral  number  of  dollars 
includes  also  any  fractional  part  of  the  int^er  as  well.  Thus  $9 
includes  $9  up  to  $9.99. 

TurnON  FEES  IN  THE  DAT  ODOBSE  PER  MONTH. 

As  will  be  noted  from  figure  12,  the  usual  chaise  by  the  mouth  for 
tuition  for  either  the  stenographic,  the  bookkeeping,  the  combined, 
or  the  telegraphic  (wire)  course  varies  from  t9  to  $16.  The  charge 
is  usually  SIO,  $12,  or  $15.  A  comparativeiy  small  number  of  schools 
charge  a  monthly  tuition  rate  of  $13,  or  $14,  or  fraction  thereof,  as 


Flo.  13.— Tuitloa  Ie«  per  month  [n  tbo  i»j  coaisa  la  prlvale  commim:lal 


indicated  in  the  figure.  Any  school  charging  tuition  rutes  dft^ig- 
nated  by  the  two  groups  of  bars  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  graph 
must  either  offer  a  veiy  high  grade  of  instruction,  maintain  very 
long  daily  sessions,  or  else  charge  an  unusually  high  rate  of  tuition. 
Conversely,  achoois  changing  only  $5  to  $8,  inclusive,  either  offer  an 
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inexpensive  grade  of  instruction,  maintain  very  short  daily  s 
or  charge  unduly  low  tuition  rates.  This  graph  probably  repreeenta 
accurately  the  tuition  rates  charged  by  private  commercial  schools, 
since  in  it  are  given  the  tuition  rates  charged  by  612  Ewhools  offering 
the  commercial  course,  by  636  schools  offering  the  stenographic 
course,  by  458  schools  offering  the  combined  courses,  and  by  35  schools 
teaching  wire  tel^raphy.  It  would  be  difllcult,  indeed,  to  assemble 
a  more  representative  list  of  schools  than  has  been  included  in  this 
graph. 

TUmON   FEES  IN   THE  NIGHT  OOUHSB   PER  MONTH. 

It  will  be  observed  in  figure  13  that  the  usuul  tuition  rates  chained 
for  the  night  course  arc  lower  thau  the  corresponding  rates  for  the 
day  course,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  In  no  case  does  the 
rat«  for  the  night  coui-se  exceed  JIO  per  month.  The  usual  charge 
is  $5,  as  shown  in  the  graph.  About  half  as  many  schools  charge  $6, 
or  some  fraction  thereof,  and  a  still  smaller  group  charge  only  $4, 


Fw.  U.— TiiltkD  kw  p«r  month  In  tbe  night  comse  hi  prtrsta  omuncrdal  Mhooli, 


A  number  of  schools  charge  $7  to  $10  for  each  course.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  longest  black  bar,  cross-hatched  bar,  and  single- 
hatched  bar,  which  represent  the  commorciul,  stenographic,  and 
combined  courses,  respectively,  fall  in  the  same  group  of  bars,  viz, 
in  tho  S5  group.     One  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  general  the 
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same  monfMy  charge  is  made  for  each  of  these  three  courses.  The 
same  conclusion  might  be  made  for  the  '^ telegraphic"  bars,  but  as 
only  28  schools  offer  a  night  course  in  wire  telegraphy,  any  deduc- 
tion made  might  be  subject  to  question.  Any  school  chaining 
tuition  rates  of  $3,  $7,  $8,  $9,  or  $10  falls  in  a  ''danger  zone"  in 
the  graph. 

TUmON   BATES   FOR   ENTIRE   DAT   COURSES. 

It  was  found  more  difficult  to  show  graphically  the  tuition  rates 
charged  students  for  the  entire  course  in  the  day  school  than  it  was 
to  show  the  rate  by  the  month,  since  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  entire  course  varies  in  different  schools  and  with  the  course 
pursued.  For  example,  in  one  school  it  takes  12  months  to  complete 
the  stenographic  course,  while  in  another  it  takes  only  3  months. 
Evidently  the  former  school  will  make  the  higher  charge  for  tuition. 
To  evade  difficulties  like  these,  the  schools  offering  each  course  were 
divided  into  5  groups.  Group  1  includes  all  schools  in  which  it  was 
estimated  that  the  course  could  be  completed  in  3  months  or  less; 
group  2,  from  3^  to  6  months,  inclusive;  group  3,  from  6^  to  9  months; 
group  4,  from  9^  to  12  months;  and  group  5,  from  12^  to  15  months. 
This  grouping  has  not  been  done  arbitrarily,  as  the  schools  seem  to 
fall  readily  into  this  classiJBcation.  For  example,  many  schools 
estimate  Hxcit  6  months  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
course,  others  6  to  8  months  or  6  to  9  months.  Where  two  limiting 
numbers  have  been  reported,  the  average  of  the  two  has  been  used 
in  locating  the  school  in  the  graph.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  figures 
which  follow  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  fall  in  groups  2  and  3, 
the  former  group  including  the  lai^er  nimiber  for  the  commercial^ 
the  stenographic,  and  the  telegraphic  (wire)  courses,  and  the  latter 
leading  in  the  combined  course,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated. 
These  facts  verify  the  deduction  drawn  above  that  the  average  time 
required  to  complete  a  course  in  a  private  commercial  school  does  not 
exceed  6  months.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
school  does  not  always  fall  in  the  same  group  in  each  graph.  A 
school  might  fall  in  group  3  when  the  tuition  charge  for  the  entire 
stenographic  course  is  considered,  but  in  group  5  when  the  chaige 
for  the  combined  course  is  considered. 

TUITION  RATES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  COMMEROIAL  OR  BOOKKEEPING  DAT 

COURSE. 

A  remarkable  symmetry  is  evident  in  figure  14  in  groups  2  and  3, 
showing  that  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  schools  charge  a  tuition 
rate  in  excess  of  the  usual  charge  as  chaise  a  lower  rate.  A  slight 
irregularity  toward  the  right  of  the  graph,  in  group  3,  is  apparent 
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If  lines  were  drawn  joining  the  tops  of  corresponding  bars,  two 
almost  perfect  curves  would  be  seen,  each  possessing  remarkable 
symmetry.  The  slight  rise  at  the  right  in  the  curve  for  group  3 
shows  that  a  few  schools  charge  unusually  high  rates.  The  curve 
is  slightly  skewed  in  this  direction.  The  highest  curve  represents 
the  number  of  schools  which  offer  a  course  requiring  from  3^  to  6 
months  for  completion  and  charge  the  tuition  rates  inserted  just 
below  the  base  line.  This  means  that  the  largest  number  of  schools 
(217)  are  included  in  group  2,  and  that  the  most  customary  charge 
for  the  entire  bookkeeping  course,  covering  a  period  from  3  J  to  6 
months,  is  from  $60  to  $69,  inclusive.  Schools  charging  higher  or 
lower  rates  can  not  justify  their  charge  on  the  ground  that  they 
offer  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course.  In  a  similar  way  it  is  evident 
that  the  most  usual  charge  made  for  this  course  by  schools  offering 
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Fro.  14.— Tuition  Ito  for  tlie  entire  oammercial  or  bookkeeping  course  in  private  commercial  schools  for 

the  day  course,  1917-18. 

a  course  covering  a  period  from  6^  to  9  months,  inclusive,  is  from 
$70  to  $79,  inclusive.  No  central  tendency  is  evident  for  schools 
falling  in  either  groups  1,  4,  or  5.  The  small  number  of  schools 
in  each  group,  viz,  11,  44,  and  7,  respectively,  does  not  justify  any 
deductions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  several  schools  charge 
unusually  high  rates;  11  schools  charging  $130  or  more  for  the 
course. 


Altogether,  454  schools  reported  the  tuition  rate  charged  for  the 
commercial  or  bookkeeping  course.  Of  this  number,  217  sdiools, 
or  48  per  cent,  offer  a  course  extending  from  3^  to  6  months;  and  85 
of  these,  or  39  per  cent,  charge  a  fee  ranging  from  $60  to  $69.  Again, 
175  schools,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting,  maintain  a 
6 J  to  9  months'  course;  and  48  of  these,  or  27  per  cent,  charge  a  fee 
of  $70  to  $79.  Only  44  schools,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  offer  a  9^  to  12  months'  course,  and  the  charge  for  tuition 
in  most  instances  is  over  $100. 


TUmON   RATES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  STENOGRAPHIC  DAT  COURSE. 

Figure  15  contains  two  very  symmetrical  distributions  similar  to 
the  corresponding  ones  in  figure  14.  In  other  words,  groups  2  and  3 
in  this  graph  have  almost  the  same  number  of  schools  charging  lower 
or  higher  tuition  fees  than  the  rate  indicated  by  the  longest  bar  in 
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Fio.  15.— Tuition  foe  for  the  entire  stenograpblc  coarse  in  private  oommercial  schools  fcr  the  day  coan>e, 

1017-18. 

the  group.  In  the  3  J  to  6  months'  group  the  most  common  rate  is  $60 
to  $69,  88  schools  charging  this  fee.  In  all,  64  schools  charge  a  lowi?r 
and  70  schools  a  higher  rate  than  this.  In  the  6^  to  9  months* 
group  49  schools  charge  a  tuition  fee  of  from  $70  to  $79.  Altogether, 
in  this  group  53  schools  charge  a  lower  and  95  a  higher  rate  than  this. 
Greater  variation  from  the  central  tendency  is  shown  in  this  group 
than  in  group  2.     In  other  words,  the  distribution  is  slightly  skewed 
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in  the  direction  of  higher  tuition  rates.  Any  school  falling  in  this 
group  and  chaiging  $110  or  more  for  the  course  should  be  able  to 
justify  its  action.  The  single-hatched  bars  representing  group  4 
in  this  graph  show  the  same  irregularity  as  the  corresponding  bars 
did  in  the  next  preceding  graph.  Likewise,  groups  1  and  5  are 
small  and  consequently  show  no  marked  central  tendency. 

Altogether  the  tuition  rates  for  the  stenographic  course  in  463 
schools  are  represented  in  this  figure.  Of  this  total,  222  schools, 
or  48  per  cent,  offer  courses  requiring  from  3 J  to  6  months  for  com- 
pletion; and  197  schools,  or  43  per  cent,  offer  courses  requiring  from 
6^  to  9  months  for  completion.  In  other  words,  91  per  cent  of  the 
schools  represented  in  this  graph  fall  in  these  two  groups.  This 
tendency  to  centralize  around  a  6  months'  course  further  supports 
the  statement  made  above  that  the  '^ average''  graduate  from  a 
private  commercial  school  has  had  only  six  months  of  training. 

TUmON    BATES    FOE    THE    ENTIEE    COMBINED    DAT    COURSE. 

As  it  takes  about  twice  as  long  to  complete  the  combined  course 
as  either  the  bookkeeping  or  the  stenographic  course,  a  higher  scholar- 
ship fee  is  necessarily  charged.    In  figure  16  it  will  be  observed  that 
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no  schools  undertake  to  give  this  course  in  three  months  or  less, 
consequently,  group  1  is  not  represented.  There  are  relatively 
fewer  schools  in  groups  2  and  3  than  in  the  two  graphs  next  preceding. 
The  majority  of  the  schools  are  found  in  group  4;  that  is  they  require 
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from  9^  to  12  months  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  Altogether, 
321  schools  reported  the  scholarship  fee  charged  for  the  combined 
course.  Of  this  number,  172  schools,  or  54  per  cent,  fall  in  group  4. 
The  customary  fee  charged  students  in  schools  of  this  type  for  this 
course  is  from  $100  to  $139,  inclusive.  Only  30  schools  charge  a 
higher  rate,  while  33  charge  a  lower  rate.  In  the  schools  in  group  5, 
that  is  in  schools  offering  a  course  requiring  from  12^  to  15  months 
for  completion,  the  largest  group  of  schools  charge  from  $140  to 
$149.  Two  other  groups  almost  as  large,  consisting  of  12  schools 
each,  charge  $100  to  $119  and  $120  to  $139,  respectively.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  remarkable  symmetry  is  evident  for  the  single- 
hatched,  double-hatched,  and  black  bars.  A  tendency  for  a  few 
schools  to  charge  an  unusually  high  fee  is  shown  in  the  isolated  bars 
at  the  right. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  listed  in  figure  16,  12  schools  offer  a 
combined  course  extending  from  16  to  42  months  and  charge  tuition 
fees  varying  from  $60  in  one  school  to  $270  in  another.  Only  3 
schools  have  a  course  longer  than  18  months,  and  5  offer  an  18 
months'  course.  The  usual  charge  for  the  course  ranges  from  $110 
to  $180. 


TUITION  FEE  CHABQED  FOB  THE  ENTIBE  DAT  COUBSE  IN  WIBX 

TELEQBAPHY. 

As  will  be  noted  in  figure  17,  only  25  schools  reported  the  scholar- 
ship fee  charged  for  the  entire  day  course  in  wire  telegraphy.  No 
schools  appear  in  groups  1,  4,  or  5.  In  all,  19  schools  offer  a  course 
requiring  from  3^  to  6  months  to  complete  it,  and  6  schools  give  a 
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6^  to  9  months*  course.  In  the  former  group  3  schools  charge  from 
S50  to  $59 ;  7  schools,  $60  to  $69 ;  8  schools,  $70  to  $79 ;  and  1  school, 
$120  to  $129.  The  most  usual  fee  is  from  $60  to  $79.  The  fee 
charged  for  the  longer  courses  varies  from  $50  to  $130  and  over,  no 
central  tendency  or  customary  fee  being  evident. 

TUITION  FEES  CHARGED  FOR  OTHER  COURSES. 

By  reference  to  detailed  Tables  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  the  tuition  fees 
charged  by  individual  schools  for  courses  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
accountancy,  secretarial  course,  and  course  in  salesmanship,  respec- 
tively, will  be  found.  Since  these  groups  are  small,  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  presenting  the  data  graphically.  In  these  tables  the 
tuition  fee  chained  is  shown  for  both  day  and  night  courses  by  the 
month  and  for  the  entire  day  course.  The  number  of  months  usually 
required  for  completing  the  entire  day  course  is  given  in  these  respec- 
tive tables.  A  casual  inspection  of  these  detailed  tables  shows  that 
there  is  no  customary  charge  for  the  entire  day  course  and  no  usual 
time  required  for  completing  it.  In  fact,  these  courses  have  not 
become  generally  standardized,  and  time  required  for  completing 
them  may  be  either  long  or  short  and  the  tuition  rate  low,  high,  or 
even  exorbitant.     Frequently  no  data  have  been  submitted. 

SHORTHAND  SYSTEMS  TAUGHT. 

On  the  schedule  used  in  collecting  data  for  this  report  the  following 
question  was  asked,  "What  systems  of  shorthand  do  you  teach?" 
On  the  blank  the  schools  also  reported  the  total  number  of  students 
taking  the  stenographic  course.  From  the  replies  to  these  two  ques- 
tions and  from  the  published  tabulation  of  the  repUes  to  the  first 
question  in  1916,  Table  5  has  been  made  and  the  following  graphs 
have  been  constructed  and  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Table  5 
represents  a  mass  of  data  which  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend 
without  the  use  of  the  graphic  presentations  following. 

In  1918,  53  different  systems  of  shorthand  were  reported.  Four- 
teen systems  which  were  reported  in  1916  were  not  reported  in  1918, 
and  11  new  systems  were  reported  in  1918.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  study  of  shortiiand  systems  taught  includes  all  schools  reporting, 
both  nondenominational  and  denominational. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  blank  used  in  collecting 
the  data  just  how  many  students  are  taking  each  system  of  shorthand 
in  all  schools  reporting  it  is  thought  advisable  to  consider  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  the  schools  teaching  one  system  only  as  well  as  those 
teaching  one  or  more  systems.  From  the  one-system  schools  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  system  can  be  ascertained, 
while  this  information  is  not  available  for  the  different  systems  in 
schools  teaching  more  than  one  system.  Figure  1 S  enables  the  reader 
to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  relative  niunber  of  schools  included  in 
each  classification. 
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NUMBER  OF  SHORTHAND  ST8TEM8  TAUGHT  IN  EACH  SOHOOLi. 

By  reference  to  this  figure  it  will  be  noted  that  50  schools  reporting 
did  not  teach  shorthand  in  1918;  547  taught  only  one  system;  202, 
two  systems;  38|  three  systems;  11,  four  systems;  2,  five  systems; 
1,  six  systems;  8  replies  were  indeterminate;  and  31  schools  did  not 
report  the  names  of  the  systems  taught,  although  they  offered 
shorthand  courses.  Eliminating  from  consideration  all  schools  not 
reporting  the  exact  number  of  systems  taught  or  not  offering  steno- 
graphic courses,  it  is  found  that  68  per  cent  of  the  801  schools  report- 
ing such  information  offered  only  one  system  of  shorthand     In 
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Fio.  18.— Numbor  of  systems  of  shorthand  taught  In  890  private  oommercfaU  schools,  1917-18. 

1916,  out  of  a  total  of  701  schools  reporting  corresponding  data,  480 
schoolsi  or  68  per  cent,  taught  only  one  system.  Apparently,  tliere- 
fore,  there  has  been  no  change  since  1916  in  the  relative  number  of 
schools  teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand.  Eliminating  the 
50  schools  not  teaching  shorthand,  the  8  schools  whose  replies  were 
indefinite,  and  the  3.1  schools  not  reporting  the  systems  taught,  it  is 
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found  that  93  per  cent,  or  practically  all  conunercial  schools  in  191S, 
teach  only  one  or  two  systems  of  shorthand. 

WHAT  STSTBMS  THE   LARGEST   SCUOOLS  TEACH. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  know  what  systems  of  shorthand  the 
laig€St  schools  teach.  To  answer  this  question  figure  19  has  been 
prepared.  It  was  found  tbat  76  schools  enrolled  500  students  or 
more  in  the  stenographic  couise  and  these  schools  were  arbitrarily 
chosen  for  the  construction  of  this  figure.  Of  the  76  schools,  44 
taught  only  one  system,  and  32,  two  or  more  systems  of  shorthand. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  number  (500)  is  about 
twice  as  lai^  as  the  number  actually  present  at  any  one  time  in  the 
schools  chosen  for  this  graph,  since  the  student  body  in  the  steno- 
graphic couise  usually  changes  twice  during  the  year.     Consequently, 


all  private  commercial  schools  enrolling  approximately  250  students 
or  more  at  any  one  time  in  the  stenographic  course  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  black  section  of  the  bars  contein  many  dupUcatee, 
since  a  school  may  teach  tlie  Gregg,  one  or  more  of  the  Pitman  sys- 
tems, and  possibly  a  machine  system.  This  statement  applies  only 
to  the  schools  represented  by  the  black  section  of  the  bais,  which 
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indicates  schook  teaching  this  system  and  one  or  more  other  systems. 
Thus,  the  31  schools  teaching  the  Gregg,  shown  by  the  black  bar,  are 
duplicated  in  the  other  systems  specifically  indicated  and  many  of 
them  also  in  the  bar,  ''All  Pitman  Systems."  The  bar,  both  black 
and  white,  representing  ''All  Pitman  Systems,"  is  wholly  duplicated 
in  the  Pitman  systems  definitely  named  above  it  or  in  the  '' catch- 
all" phrase,  "All  other  systems."  The  white  section  of  the  bais 
represents  schools  teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand  and  con- 
tains no  duplication  except  in  the  second  bar  from  the  top  as  just 
explained. 

The  Gregg  is  taught  in  the  largest  number  of  large  schools;  viz., 
48  schools.  If  all  duplicates  are  eliminated  from  the  systems  con- 
sidered as  Pitmanic,  as  indicated  in  Table  5,  it  is  found  that  40 
different  schools  teach  a  Pitman  system  or  a  system  based  on  Pitman 
Among  the  Pitman  systems  the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Isaac  Pitman 
lead  with  10  and  9  schools  respectively. 

•  In  all,  17  schools  teach  the  Gregg  exclusively  and  13  others  a 
Pitman  system. 

It  is  found  that  the  machine  shorthand  systems  are  also  repre- 
sented here,  5  schools  teaching  the  stenotype  and  2  schools  the 
National  shorthand  machine.  .  The  machine  method  is  act  used 
exclusively  in  any  school  reporting. 

All  systems  which  are  taught  in  2  or  more  of  these  large  schools 
have  been  named  specifically  in  the  graph.  Six  schools  grouped 
together  in  the  last  bar  teach  one  system  each,  viz,  the  Barnes- 
Pitman,  Dement-Pitmanic,  Pitman-Schoch,  the  Modem  Pitmanic, 
and  Sloan-Duployan,  each  of  which  is  taught  in  connection  with 
some  other  system,  and  the  Byrne  Simplified  which  is  taught  exclu- 
sively in  one  large  school.  Tlie  first  four  systems  just  named  and 
considered  herein  as  Pitman  have  been  included  also  in  the  second 
bar,  "All  Pitman  Systems." 

AVERAGE    ENROLLMENT    IN   THE    STENOQRAPHIG    COURSE    IN    SCHOOLS 

TEACHING   ONE   SYSTEM   OF   SHORTHAND. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  the  number  of  large  schools  teaching 
each  system,  since  only  the  exceptional  schools  are  considered.  To 
show  the  average  size  of  classes  in  shorthand  for  the  12  leading  sys- 
tems, figure  20  has  been  prepared.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  averages  are  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  average 
enrollment  in  shorthand  courses  at  any  one  time,  since  the  student 
body  changes  approximately  twice  during  the  year. 

In  Table  5,  column  9,  the  average  enrollment  in  stenographio 
courses  offered  in  one-system  schools  is  shown.  These  averages  are 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  enrollment  in  such  courses  by  the  cor- 
responding number  of  schools  teaching  each  system.     It  is  almost 
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impossible  and  not  very  desirablo  to  show  graphically  the  average  en- 
rolLment  in  stenographic  courses  for  all  the  different  systems  of  short- 
hand taiight.  Consequently,  the  12  systems  moat  generally  taught 
by  all  private  coomiercial  and  business  schools  have  been  selected 
for  study.  These  12  systems  are  the  only  ones  taught  in  1  or  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  schools  teaching  one  system  only  as  shown  in 
Table  5,  column  2.  It  is  found,  as  will  be  observed  in  figure  20,  that 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system  ranks  highest  in  this  score,  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  281  students  in  shorthand  courses  in  one-system  schools. 


The  Graham-Pitman  shows  an  average  of  219;  the  Munson,  an  aver- 
age of  173;  and  the  Gregg,  an  average  of  164.  The  average  for  all 
Pitman  systems  is  177,  and  for  all  systems  is  164,  the  same  as  that  for 
the  Gregg.  Undoubtedly,  the  average  is  determined  very  largely 
by  the  Gregg,  as  53.8  per  cent  of  aU  students  in  stenographic  courses 
in  one-system  schools  are  taking  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 

From  column  1,  Table  5,  it  is  found  that  the  averages  used  in  this 
graph  have  been  secured  by  using  the  total  number  of  one-system 
schools  reporting.  In  the  case  of  the  Pitman-Howard,  only  7  schools 
reported  one  system  of  shorthand.     It  is  possible  that  the  average 
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used  for  this  system  is  not  representative.  Similarly,  the  averages  for 
the  Barnes-Pitman,  the  Boyd,  the  Byrne  Simplified,  and  the  Spen- 
ccrian  may  not  be  accm*ate,  since  only  8,  8,  8,  and  9  schools,  respec- 
tively, reported  these  systems  only.  In  securing  all  other  averages 
at  least  11  schools  were  used.  In  each  case,  however,  the  total 
number  of  schools  reporting  enrollment  in  one  system  only  was  used, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  representative  averages 
could  be  secured. 

AVERAGE    ENROLLMENT    FOR    THE    TEAR    IN    STENOGRAPHIC    COURSES. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  average  enrollment  for  the 
year  in  stenographic  courses  in  one-system  schools  is  164.  It  is  of 
interest  to  compare  this  average  with  that  of  two-or-more-system 
schools.  If  the  total  enrollment  in  the  stenographic  courses  in  such 
schools,  66,712,  is  divided  by  the  number  of  such  schools  (262)  a 
quotient  of  255  is  obtained.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  average 
enroUment  in  the  stenographic  course  in  two-or-more-system  schools 
is  55  per  cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  enrollment  in  one- 
system  schools.  The  average  for  all  schools  teaching  shorthand  is 
184  stucfents  (149,124  students  divided  by  809  schools).  In  general, 
it  is  shown  in  the  following  pages  that  any  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  data  on  either  type  of  school  applies  also  to  the  other. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  AND  OF  ONE-STSTEK  SCHOOLS 
TEACHING  THE  12  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND  MOST  GENERALLY 
TAUGHT   IN    1918. 

The  black  bars  in  figure  21  show  the  percentage  of  schools  teach- 
ing each  of  the  12  leading  systems  of  shorthand  in  schools  offering 
only  one  system  in  1918.  Altogether,  547  schools  teach  only  one 
system  of  shorthand.  It  is  found  in  Table  5,  column  2,  that  53.2 
per  cent  of  these  schools  teach  the  Gregg  system;  37.7  per  cent, 
some  Pitman  system;  8.4  per  cent  the  Benn  Pitman;  8.2  per  cent, 
the  Isaac  Pitman;  and  so  on  as  shown  in  the  graph.  In  all,  83,412 
students  in  stenographic  courses  were  reported  by  these  547  schools 
teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand.  Of  this  number  53.8  per 
cent  were  taking  the  Gregg;  39.72  per  cent,  some  Pitaian  system: 
13.10  per  cent,  the  Isaac  Pitman;  7.92  per  cent,  the  Benn  Pitman, 
etc.  It  wil)  be  observed  that  the  12  systems  are  ranked  in  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  black  bars  representing  the  number  of  schools. 
It  is  preferable  to  have  the  percentage  of  schools  rather  than  the 
percentage  of  students  determine  the  order  of  precedence  since  in 
figure  23,  where  only  the  number  of  schools  is  used,  the  same  order 
will  be  maintained  and  the  same  systems  represented.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  black  and  the  open  bars  show  so  much  similarity  in 
their  relative  lengths. 
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INCBEASE  OB  DECBEASE  SINCE  1916  IN  THE  PEBCENTAOB  OF  ONB- 
fiTfiTEU  SCHOOLS  TEACBINO  THE  12  8TSTEU8  HOST  OBNBRALLT 
TADOHT  IN   1918. 

In  1916  no  statistics  were  published  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  each  system  of  shorthand  offered  in  one-eystem  Bcho(^ 
It  is  more  desirable  to  show  whether  each  system  has  gained  or  lost 
students  since  1916  than  to  show  whether  there  has  been  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  offering  each  of  the  12  lead- 
ing systems.  The  former  condition  can  not  be  shown,  as  compara- 
tire  data  are  not  available.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  howeTer, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  a  great  similarity  exists  between  the  per- 
centage of  schools  offering  and   of  students   taking  each  system. 


Fid.  22.— PMOonU«B  OS  pHvaie  commercial  achoola  (Wachinj  mly  one  lystem)  wlileli  MMli  tba  sr3trn» 
of  ibinhvid  mint  geaersUr  oOCfed,  1IU7-18. 

Aa  comparative  data  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  only  one 
system  of  shorthand  for  the  consecutive  biennial  reports,  1916  and 
1918,  are  available,  this  information  has  been  used  in  the  construe- 
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tion  of  figures  22,  23,  and  24.  In  figure  22  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Gregg  system  in  1918  (black  bars)  was  taught  in  53.2  per  cent 
of  the  547  schools  teaching  only  one  system  and  in  1916  (open  bars) 
in  42.1  per  cent  of  the  480  one-system  schools  reporting  at  that  time. 
The  Gregg  has  gained  the  difference  between  53.2  per  cent  and  42.1 
per  cent,  or  11.1  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  one-system  schools. 
This  means  an  increase  of  11.1  per  oent  on  42.1  per  cent,  or  a  gain 
of  26.4  per  oent.  This  increase  is.  shown  by  the  open  bar  in  figure 
24.  During  this  interval  a  deci:ease  of  20.3  per  cent  is  shown  for 
aU  Pitman  systems.  It  wUl  be  observed  in  figure  22  that  the  blaok 
bar  is  longer  than  the  white  one  in  only  four  instances,  viz,  Byrne 
Simplified,  Graham-Pitman,  Gregg,  and  Isaac  Pitman.  The  other 
8  systems  show  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  teaching 
each  exclusively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  schools  rather  than  the 
total  number  of  schools  teaching  each  system  exclusively  has  been 
used  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  computed  therefrom. 
A  different  but  erroneous  result  would  be  obtained  by  computing  the 
percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  from  the  total  number  of  schools 
reporting,  since,  in  1916,  only  77  per  cent  of  the  schools  (701  schools 
out  of  a  total  of  912  reporting)  indicated  the  systems  of  shorthand 
taught,  whereas  in  1918,  90  per  cent  (801  out  of  890  reporting)  indi- 
cated the  systems  taught.  In  other  words,  this  year  replies  were 
received  from  100  more  schools  than  reported  the  systems  of  short- 
hand taught  two  years  ago.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  22  more 
schools  reported  in  1916  than  did  in  1918.  Undoubtedly,  these  100 
schools  taught  shorthand  in  1916  but  did  not  name  the  systems 
taught,  since  the  question,  '^What  system  of  shorthand  do  you 
teach?"  was  asked  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago.  Presumably, 
68  of  these  100  schools,  in  1916,  taught  one  system  only  and  32,  two 
or  more  systems,  if  the  ratio  between  one-system  and  more-than-one- 
system  schools  holds  as  indicated  in  figure  18.  It  would  be  erroneous, 
therefore,  to  count  such  schools,  not  reporting  in  1916  but  reporting 
in  1918,  as  increases  in  the  number  of  schools  teaching  the  respective 
systems  of  shorthand,  either  for  one-system  schools  or  for  more-than- 
one^ystem  schools.  The  reliability  of  this  percentage  method  of 
computing  rates  of  change  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same 
relative  percentage  of  schools  taught  each  system  in  1916  as  in  1918. 

INCBEASE  OR  DECREASE  SINCE  1916  IN  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 
TEACHING  EACH  OF  THE  10  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND  MOST  GENER- 
ALLY TAUGHT  IN    1918. 

In  considering  the  total  nxmiber  of  schools  teaching  each  system  of 
shorthand  the  10  leading  systems,  as  indicated  in  Table  5,  column  13, 
have  been  chosen  for  comparison.     It  will  be  observed  that  each  of 
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tbeeo  10  systems  ia  taught  in  17  schools  or  more,  or  in  at  least  2  per 
cent  of  all  schools  reporting  shorthand  courses.  The  Barnes-Pitman, 
Boyd,  and  Byrne  Simplified  systems  do  not  appear,  therefore,  in 
figures  23,  24,  and  25,  while  the  Stenotype,  which  deos  not  appear  in 
the  discussion  of  one-system  schools,  has  been  added.  If  the  three 
systems  dropped  from  consideration  had  been  included  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  add  the  Eclectic,  which  is  taught  in  9  schools. 


1 11U  aof  nntu  u»  a  tfit  tu  » 


Fla.  33 — PenxDUge  ol  all  prlnM  a 

lttl7-18. 

In  1918,  altogether  809  schools  reported  the  system  or  systems  of 
shorthand  taught.  As  shown  in  figure  23,  64,4  per  cent  of  these 
schools  offered  the  Gregg;  10.5  per  cent,  the  Isaac  Pitman,  etc. 
In  1918,  381  different  schools,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
reporting,  offered  a  Pitmanic  system,  but  in  1916  this  infonoation 
was  not  tabulated,  so  that  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for 
all  Pitman  systems  since  1916  in  all  schools  can  not  be  ascertained 
from  the  data  at  hand.  In  1916,  701  schools  named  the  system  or 
systems  taught.  Figure  23  shows  that  54.8  per  cent  offered  the 
Gregg;  9.3  per  cent  the  Isaac  Pitman,  etc.  The  same  condition 
prevails  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  graph,  viz,  that  the  Gre^, 
Grab  am- Pitman,  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  in  1918  show  an  increase 
over  1916  in  the  percentage  of  all  schools  teaching  these  systems. 
The  other  7  systems  show  a  decrease.  The  method  used  in  computiog 
the  change  in  percentage  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  schools  teaching 

'y  one  system  of  shorthand.     For  example,   the  Munson  was 
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taught  in  1916  in  6  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  in  1918  in  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  schools.  The  decrease  is,  therefore,  1  per  cent  on  a  base 
of  6  per  cent,  or  16.7  per  cent  as  shown  in  figure  24. 

CHANGE  SINCE  1916  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS  TEACHING  BACH  OF  THE  TEN  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND 
MOST  GENERALLY  TAUGHT  IN   1918. 

As  explained  above,  figure  24  shows  whether  a  system  of  short- 
hand has  "gained"  or  "lost"  schools  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  Graham-Pitman  system  has  gained  the  largest  percentage  of 
schools,  showing  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  relative  percentage 
of  schools  teaching  this  system.  This  does  not  mean  that  this 
system  is  being  learned  by  30  per  cent  more  students  than  studied 
it  in  1916.  '  It  shows  only  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  schools 
teaching  this  system.  The  Gregg  system  shows  the  greatest  gam  in 
the  number  of  schools  teaching  one  system  exclusively,  while  the 
Graham-Pitman  ranks  second.  The  Stenotype  shows  the  greatest 
loss  in  the  total  number  of  schools  teaching  this  system,  and  the 
Pitman-Howard  the  greatest  loss  in  one-system  schools.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  other  systems  not  chosen  for  study,  and, 
therefore,  not  included  in  the  graphs,  also  show  increases  or  decreases. 
In  fact,  the  systems  not  taught  in  1916  but  reporting  only  a  few 
schools  in  1918  would  show  infinite  gains.  Likewise  discontinued 
systems  show  loss  of  100  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  similar  to  those  shown  in  figure  24  can  be  readily  ascertained 
for  other  systems  of  shorthand  from  Table  5,  columns  3,  5,  14,  and  16. 
The  exact  method  used  in  computing  the  length  of  the  bars  used  in 
figure  24  is  given  in  Table  6.  It  should  be  added  that  since  1916 
the  Barnes-Pitman  and  the  Boyd  Syllabic  have  decreased  39  per 
cent  and  7  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the  Byrne  Simplified  has 
increased  66  per  cent  in  the  percentage  of  schools  teaching  each 
system.  As  the  number  of  schools  reporting  each  system  is  small, 
these  percentages  may  not  be  authentic  and  consequently  have  not 
been  inserted  in  figure  24. 

OPPOKTUNITY  OP  STUDENTS  TO  ELECT  THE  TEN  LEADING  SYSTEMS 

OF  SHORTHAND. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  total  nimiber  of  students  taking  each 
system  of  shorthand  offered  in  all  private  commercial  schools  is  not 
known.  Fairly  acciu*ate  deductions  have  been  drawn  already  from 
schoob  teaching  only  one  system.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
opportunity  which  students  have  to  elect  the  different  systems 
taught.  In  other  words,  how  many  students  are  "exposed''  to  each 
system?  The  richness  of  a  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  students  to  choose  among  a  variety  of  subjects. 
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It  is  found  in  Table  5  that  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  stenographic  courses  in  schools  reporting  the  names  of  the 
systems  taught  was  149,124.  Of  this  number,  106,0S3  students 
M'ere  enrolled  in  schools  teaching  the  Gregg  only  or  the  Gregg  and  one 
or  more  other  systems.  This  means  that  71,14  per  cent  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  stenographic  courses  were  "exposed"  to  the 
Gifgg.     This  percentage  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  representing 


the  actual  percentage  of  students  taking  the  Gr^g  in  one-system 
schools;  viz,  53.8  per  cent.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  percentages  represent  different  things — 
the  former  "  opportunity"  to  take,  the  latter,  the  percentage  actually 
taking.  Altogether  S7,062  students,  or  58.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  in  stenographic  courses,  were  enrolled  in  schools  offering  a 
Pitman  system.  This  percentage  also  is  higher  than  the  39.72  per 
cent  given  for  Pitman  systems  in  figure  21,  for  the  reasons  just  cited. 
The  same  variance  is  shown  for  other  systems  as  nrell.  The  fact  that 
a  student  may  have  chosen  a  school  because  a  certain  system  of 
shorthand  is  taught  has  not  been  considered  since  schools  are  more 
generally  selected  because  a  certain  course  of  superior  quality  is 
offered,  because  the  tuition  rates  are  reasonable,  or  because  a  position 
is  guaranteed  upon  graduation.  In  figure  25  the  relative  rank  of  the 
10  leadii^  systems  is  shown.  By  comparing  the  ranking  in  this 
graph  with  that  shown  in  figure  2 1 ,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  four 
leading  systems — the  Gregg,  Isaac  Pitman,  Benn  Pitman,  and  Gra- 
ham— maintain  their  relative  positions  on  both  scores  lit  the  order 
just  named.  In  general,  the  same  relative  ranks  are  maintained  in 
both  figures.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  riumbor  of  students 
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"exposed"  in  the  second  column  of  figure  25  exceeds  the  total  enroL- 
ment  in  stenographic  courses.  Likewise  the  corresponding  per- 
centages exceed  100.  This  appiirent  discrepancy  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  lai^e  number  of  students  hare  an  opportunity  to 
take  more  than  one  system. 

COURSES  NOT  CON8IDEBBD. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  forgoing  study  of  shorthand 
systems  does  not  include  the  total  nimiber  of  students  pursuing  the 
subject  of  shorthand  in  private  commercial  and  business  schools. 
The  students  in  the  combined  and  secretarial  courses  offered  by 
many  schools  are  not  included  in  this  study.  However,  the  con- 
clusions reached  above  undoubtedly  will  hold  for  the  total  number 
of  students  in  private  commercial  schools  taking  shorthand  in  all 
courses  in  which  it  is  a  requisite. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  one  system  of  shorthand  is  better  than  another, 
nor  to  ascertain  the  usual  time  required  to  complete  each.  Theee 
two  factors,  however,  may  function  in  producing  the  situation  just 
presented,  but  no  data  are  available  to  warrant  conclusive  deductions 
relative  thereto. 
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Table  7. 


■Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  all  priwile  commercial  and  bus- 
iness schools  reporting  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Btetes 


NcwYork 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakote.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
Sooth  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas..: 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Instructors. 


Schools 
report-  \ 
ing.    !  Men. 


2 


95 
9 
5 

62 

10 
7 

82 
8 
4 
5 
9 

32 
4 
3 

11 

19 
7 

25 
2 


311 

17 

9 

144 

16 

18 

220 

43 

4 

6 

24 

81 

12 

3 

22 

33 

10 

40 

1 


Women. 


423 

17 

6 

16:^ 

26 

21 

272 

52 

8 

14 

29 

93 

15 

8 

36 

56 

18 

55 

3 


Total. 


734 
34 
15 

307 
42 
39 

492 
95 
12 
20 
53 

174 
27 
11 
58 
89 
28 
95 
4 


Students  enrolled. 

Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

« 

7 

8 

9 

13,778 

530 

415 

5,185 

1,210 

1,234 

7,406 

1,120 

125 

240 

835 

4,291 

569 

168 

738 

1,765 

528 

1,186 

80 

26,215 
1,191 

502 

12,299 

1,696 

1,902 

15,899 

2,167 

433 

620 
2,271 
6,676 
1,422 

389 
1,885 
4,946 
1,614 
3,209 

190 

39,993 

1,721 

917 

17,484 

2,906 

3,136 

23,305 

3,287 

5.58 

860 

3,106 

10,967 

1,991 

657 

2,623 

6,711 

2,142 

4,395 

270 

17,042 

654 

428 

8,127 

905 

1,168 

12,484 

1,530 

225 

440 

1,091 

4,672 

656 

236 

1,208 

2,002 

1,102 

1,886 

140 

1 

Enroll- 
ment in 
schools 
report- 
ing av- 
erage 
dally 
attend- 
ance. 


10 


36,aS6 

1,299 

917 

15,787 

2,558 

3,166 

21,131 

2,906 

558 

860 

2,304 

10,524 

1,991 

557 

2,623 

6,209 

2,142 

3,450 

270 


Schools 
not  re- 
port- 
ing. 


11 


51 
5 
1 

29 
4 
1 

32 
3 
4 
2 
8 

15 
2 
1 
4 
7 
4 

14 


Table  8. — Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  private  nondenominational  commercial 

and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


StotflB. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


8 


United  States. 

Alabama. 

Arixooa 

Arkansas 

Calilbrnia 

Cokxrado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Oeorieia. , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missooil 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

NewYork 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 


780 


Instructors. 


Men. 


1,819 


9 

1 

7 
30 
13 
24 

2 

4 

8 
11 

4 
52 
32 
21 
21 

7 

7 
11 

6 
25 
29 
30 

2 
28 

6 
12 

1 

4 
20 

2 
85 

8 
•   6 


12 
2 

16 
89 
30 
47 
15 
32 
10 
30 

4 
124 
56 
39 
60 
12 
21 
19 
10 
65 
53 
78 

5 

72 
10 
24 

2 

7 
59 

1 

198 

15 

9 


Women. 


2,802 


27 

4 

18 

134 
62 
83 
15 
46 
23 
25 
6 

202 
73 
78 
72 
25 
26 
29 
14 

127 

92 

95 

4 

101 
12 
48 


Total. 


5 


4,621 


Students  enrolled. 


Men.  .Women. 


81,744 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


188,779 


17 
90 

5 

404 

17 

6 


39 

852 

2,635 

6 

91 

319 

34 

504 

1,310 

223 

5,099 

12,675 

92 

1.430 

3.191 

130 

1,107 

3,637 

30 

1.020 

1,025 

78 

1,589 

3.746 

33 

565 

1.479 

55 

999 

2,030 

10 

89 

325 

326 

5,955 

14.804 

129 

2,395 

6,326 

117 

1.993 

5.012 

132 

2.315 

4,821 

37 

719 

2.016 

47 

1,383 

1,757 

48 

450 

1,118 

24 

378 

1,069 

192 

2.916 

6,000 

145 

2.313 

6,028 

173 

2.763 

5,342 

9 

120 

365 

173 

4,123 

6.441 

22 

340 

1,280 

72 

1,07S 

3,519 

2 

25 

150 

24 

347 

593 

149 

3,169 

6,361 

6 

91 

266 

602 

10,675 

25,411 

32 

514 

1,191 

15 

415 

603 

270,523  i  115, 696 


3,487 

410 

1,814 

17,774 
4,621 
4,744 
2.045 
5,335 
2.044 
3,029 
414 

20,759 
8,721 
7,005 
7,136 
2,735 
3,140 
l,5ftS 
1,447 
8,916 
8,341 
8,105 
485 

10,564 

1,620 

4,. '•97 

175 

940 

9,530 

357 

36,086 
1,705 
^917 


863 

126 

854 

9,994 

1,900 

2,735 

875 

1,167 

776 

1,373 

200 

7,082 

3,792 

2,065 

2.833 

1.223 

1,923 

604 

432 

4,430 

3,506 

3,515 

25 

4,717 

398 

1,755 

69 

412 

3,628 

98 

15,250 

646 

428 


EnroU- 

ment 

in 

schools 

report- 
ing 

average 
daily 

attend 
ance. 


10 


247,360 


Schools 
not 

report- 
ing. 


11 


422 


3,104 

5 

410 

2 

1,814 

2 

17,505 

22 

4.621 

1 

4.502 

7 

2,045 

1 

4,168 

8 

1,894 

1 

3,029 

10 

297 

2 

15,475 

29 

8,669 

11 

5,411 

11 

7,075 

6 

2,740 

10 

2,994 

3 

897 

9 

1,001 

9 

8,795 

28 

8,499 

13 

7,715 

10 

60 

3 

10,564 

21 

1,620 

2 

3,991 

2 

175 

864 

2 

7,970 

14 

357 

1 

33.450 

48 

1.283 

5 

917 

1 

46 
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Table  8. — Instructors,  students^  and  attendance  in  private  noridenominational  commercial 

and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18 — Continued.  * 


States. 


Instructors. 


Schools , 
report- 

^'^-      Men. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vfiginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


46 

10 
5 

72 
7 
4 
5 
9 

29 
3 
3 
9 

17 
7 

2.5 
2 


101 
16 
10 

212 

36 

4 

e 

24 

74 

4 

3 

20 

32 

10 

40 

1 


Women. 


142 

26 

20 

258 

52 

8 
14 
26 
93 

7 

8 
34 
55 
18 
55 

3 


Total. 


ft 


243 
42 
30 

470 
88 
12 
20 
53 

167 
11 
11 
54 
87 
28 
95 
4 


Students  enrolled. 


Men. 


Women.   Total 


4,271 

1,210  I 
579  I 

7,229 

1,030  I 
125  I 
240 
835 

4,185 
215 
168 
717 

1,324 
528 

1,186 
80 


11,922 

1,698 

1,902 

15,620 

2,167 

433 

620 

2,271 

6,676 

507 

389 

1,871 

4,946 

1,614 

3.209 

190 


8 


16,193 

2,908 

2,481 

22,849 

3,197 

556 

860 

3,106 

10,861 

722 

557 

2.588 

6,270 

2,142 

4,395 

270 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


7,292 

905 

997 

12,095 

1,530 

225 

440 

1,091 

4,613 

192 

236 

1,175 

1,993 

1.102 

1,886 

140 


EnroU- 

ment 

in 

achods 

report- 
ing 

average 
daily 

attend 
anoe. 


10 


14,730 

2,558 

2.511 

20,686 

2,906 

558 

860 

2,304 

10,418 

722 

557 

2,588 

6,199 

2.142 

3.450 

270 


Scfaoob 
not  re* 
port- 
ing. 


It 


34 
4 
1 

10 
3 
4 
2 
8 

IS 


Table  9. — Instructors,  studerUs,  and  attendance  in  T,  M.  C  A,  and  denominational 

commercial  schools  in  1917-18. 


• 

Schools 
report- 
ing. 

Instnictors. 

Students  enroUed. 

Aver- 

attend- 
ance. 

EnroU- 
meni 

in 
sehoob 
report- 
ing 

attend- 
ance. 

states. 

Men. 

Women. 

ToUl. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Schook 
not 

report- 
ing. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

619 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

United  States... 

110 

491 

128 

14,705 

4,351 

19,056 

6.992  ]  14.467 

1 

17 

Alabama. 

2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

10 
4 
5 
4 

11 
4 
3 
4 
1 
5 

10 
1 

16 
2 

10 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 

3 
13 
5 
8 
7 

15 

5 

35 

2 

39 

47 

60 

24 

10 

1 

3 

15 

113 

2 

43 

i; 

8 
7 
1 

8 
2 
I 

3 

13 

5 

8 

7 

15 

5 

56 

6 

49 

50 

72 

27 

10 

5 

3 

20 

132 

2 

64 

9 

22 

7 

7 

'5 

2 

85 
749 

90 
226 

53 

760 

160 

1,286 

232 

820 

1,043 

1,261 

896 

347 

215 

100 

505 

3,103 

16 

914 

655 

177 

90 
106 
354 

21 
441- 

85 

749 

90 

256 

53 

778 

160 

1,516 

266 

1,367 

1.255 

1,655 

941 

347 

434 

100 

738 

3.907 

16 

1,291 

655 

456 

90 

106 

1,269 

35 

441 

69 
155 

85 
740 

2 

Califomja 

1 

Colorado 

24            90 
90           25fi 

1 

Connecticut 

30 

Delaware 

22 

53 

Dist  Columbia 

18 

Georgia 

140 

404 

188 

342 

286 

929 

IW 

136 

20 

42 

187 

1.792 

160  • 

Illinois 

2i 
4 

10 
3 

12 
3 

......... 

230 

34 
547 
212 
394 

45 

897 

266 

1.367 

1,255 

1,161 

232 

347 

221 

100 

30K 

a.  457 

TT^dia>i^ 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

I 

Massachusetts 

1 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissourL 

4 

219 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

5' 

19 

233 

804 

. 

New  York 

3 

North  Carolina 

8             Ifi 

Ohio 

21 

1 

14 

377 

835 
171 
389 

1,057 
655 
445 

5 

Oregon 

Pnmsylvania 

279 

2 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

59 
461 

106 

Utah 

8 
2 

1 

915 
14 
......... 

Virginia 

33  1          3&\ 

••••••• 

Washington 

9 

10 

•-«■•«• 
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Table  10. — Students  in  day  and  niaht  courses  and  average  daily  attendance  in  all  private 

commercial  and  Business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18, 


StottfL 


Day  courses. 


I 


I 


I  <« 


United  states. 

Alabama 

Aiixona 

Arkansas 

California 

Coloradn 

Connecticut 

Delawai^ 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

OeoTKia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Tnrflftn^ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentudcy 

Louisiana 

ICaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micbiiran. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  CaroUna 

South  Dakota. 

Tflunessee.  ...•....•• 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

WestV&ginU 

Wisconsin 

Wjromlng 


841 


50,329 


10 

1 

7 

30 

14 

24 

2 

6 

8 

12 

4 

58 

34 

21 

21 

12 

7 

11 

8 

32 

32 

31 

2 

30 

6 

12 

1 

4 

24 

2 

go 

8 
5 

57 

10 
7 

75 
8 
4 
5 
9 

30 
3 
3 

11 

17 
7 

25 
2 


Students. 


I 


658 

50 

417 

3,170 

925 

380 

311 

447 

384 

1,071 

63 

3,552 

1,642 

1,577 

1,915 

415 

632 

322 

256 

1,553 

1,782 

1,9H7 

105 

3,066 

201 

861 

10 

145 

1,252 

64 

4,806 

430 

4as 

2,536 
934 
740 

3,263 
465 
111 
177 
721 

3,560 

205 

87 

847 

287 

900 

45 


I 


132,285 


2,383 

269 
1,173 
8,406 
2,279 
1,737 

663 
L268 
1,253 
1,906 

254 
9,469 
4,450 
4,192 
3,982 
1,606 
1,346 

936 

789 
3,647 
4,387 
3,857 

355 
5,114 

974 
2,949 

125 

328 
3,496 

220 

15,708 

1,086 

481 
8,501 
1,361 
1,507 
9,223 
1,061 

418 

510 
2,106 
5,909 

906 

232 
1,670 
3,743 
1,225 
2,692 

145 


& 


182,614 


3,041 

319 

1,590 

11,576 

3,204 

2,117 

964 
1,715 
1,637 
2,976 

317 
13,021 
6,092 
5,769 
5,897 
2,021 
1,978 
1,258 
1,045 
5,200 
6,169 
5,844 

460 
8,180 
1,175 
3,810 

135 

473 
4,748 

284 

20,514 

1,516 

889 

11,037 

2,295 

2,247 

12,486 

1,526 

529 

687 
2,827 
9,478 
1,110 

319 
2,255 
4,590 
1,512 
3,592 

190 


Night  courses. 


Students. 


716 


46,120 


8 

1 

5 

30 

13 

25 

3 

6 

8 

4 

3 

52 

32 

15 

14 

8 

7 

8 

8 

29 

24 

26 

1 

27 

6 

8 

1 

3 

23 

2 

85 

5 

2 

49 

8 

6 

09 

6 

2 

3 

2 

24 

4 

3 

4 

18 

7 

17 

2 


I 


279 

41 

87 

2,678 

595 

953 

762 

1,902 

181 

88 

26 

3,689 

985 

416 

400 

1,124 

751 

128 

1,165 

2,624 

1,427 

1,123 

15 

1,272 

139 

317 

15 

202 

^^ 

27 

8,972 

100 

7 

2,649 

276 

494 

4,143 

655 

14 

63 

114 

722 

364 

81 

153 

918 

241 

286 

35 


I 


8 


60,845 


252 

50 

137 

4,269 
912 

1,930 
372 

2,496 

226 

125 

71 

5,565 

1,910 
820 
839 
957 
411 
182 
402 

2,747 

1,686 

1,485 
10 

1,546 

306 

570 

25 

265 

3,098 

46 

10,507 

105 

21 

3,798 
337 
395 

6,676 

1,106 
15 
110 
165 
767 
517 
157 
215 

1,203 

389 

517 

45 


3 


Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 


106,965 


531 

91 

224 

6,947 

1,507 

2,883 

1,134 

4,398 

407 

213 

97 

9,254 

2,895 

1,236 

1,239 

2,081 

1,162 

310 

1,657 

5,371 

3,113 

2,608 

25 

2,818 

445 

887 

40 

467 

5,520 

73 

19,479 

205 

28 

6,447 

613 

889 

10,819 

1,761 

29 

173 

279 

1,489 

881 

238 

368 

2,121 

630 

803 

80 


10 


609 


7 

1 

7 

27 

13 

23 

2 

3 

7 

11 

3 

44 

31 

16 

20 

7 

6 

9 

2 

24 

29 

26 

1 

27 

6 

10 

1 

3 

18 

2 

78 

7 

5 

41 

9 

4 

61 

6 

4 

5 

7 

26 

2 

3 

9 

15 

7 

22 
2 


11 


79,675 


768 

89 

755 

6,109 

1,416 

1,282 

400 

460 

586 

1,452 

165 

4,731 

2,700 

1,679 

2,427 

1,028 

1,071 

477 

366 

2,820 

2,810 

2,663 

25 

3,609 

282 

1,543 

54 

197 

1,978 

80 

8,d85 

647 

415 

6,28K 

717 

894 

7,048 

678 

197 

348 

1,091 

3,991 

421 

153 

1,061 

1,477 

749 

1,603 

100 


I 


s 

1 


19 


602 


6 

1 

5 

27 

12 

22 

2 

3 

7 

4 

2 

43 

29 

13 

14 

6 

6 

5 

3 

23 

22 

20 

■  •  •  ■ 

24 
6 
5 
1 
3 

18 
2 

74 
4 
2 

37 
7 
4 

61 
5 
2 
3 


20 
3 
3 

4 
15 

7 
15 

2 


18 


43,013 


164 
37 
99 

4,040 
506 

1,543 

497 

707 

190 

61 

35 

2,765 

1,280 
386 
406 
537 
852 
127 
352 

2,630 
084 

VMS 

...... 

1,128 

116 

254 

15 

215 

1,837 

18 

8,157 

107 

13 

2,839 

188 

274 

5,436 

862 

28 

92 


681 
235 

83 
147 
525 
353 
283 

40 


48 
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Table  12. — Enrollment  t  hy  course  of  study,  in  private  nondenominational  commercial  and 

Ousiness  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


SUtes. 

Commercial 
course. 

Stenographic 
course. 

Combfaied 
course. 

Telegraphy 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

33,968 

32,761 

38,323 

130,514 

1«,413 

30,673 

2,349 

2,205 

Alf^l'^&mi^.  ...,,.-» 

493 

37 

268 

2,280 
463 
601 
501 
105 
223 
259 
48 

2,559 
940 

1,135 

1,024 
301 
581 
382 
136 
814 

1,172 

1,755 

71 

914 

346 

396 

5 

197 

844 

63 

3,847 
235 
366 

2,135 
453 
301 

3,309 

476 

61 

157 

434 

1,404 
117 
57 
369 
546 
364 
840 
35 

281 

33 

279 

3,822 

572 

685 

141 

60 

148 

242 

131 

1,992 

836 

919 

701 

276 

186 

208 

59 

1,455 

1,372 

1  580 

52 

953 

227 

353 

26 

95 

695 

47 

3,636 

218 

61 

2,409 

388 

439 

2,530 

337 

35 

96 

485 

1,118 

36 

41 

123 

1,065 

350 

953 

37 

322 
44 

182 
1,666 
300 
418 
492 
1,027 
143 

82 

32 
2,679 
606 
477 
753 
228 
454 

87 
172 
580 
763 
534 

50 
979 
108 
399 

30 

61 
1,237 

34 

4,584 

129 

51 

1,541 

466 

114 

3,067 

371 

36 

48 

345 

1,467 

84 

50 
343 
506< 
301 
367 

35 

1,961 

229 

886 

6,635 

1,608 

2,423 

718 

2,659 

877 

527 

250 

11,396 

4,062 

3,553 

2,557 

1,390 

1,399 

773 

989 

2,964 

3,271 

3,036 

275 

4,396 

1,034 

3,111 

109 

340 

4,307 

142 

16,129 

541 

270 

7,561 

1,194 

906 

10,441 

1,434 

271 

429 

1,601 

3,881 

465 

229 

1,514 

3,111 

1,341 

3,355 

123 

49 
10 
90 
687 
312 
60 

86 

57 

183 

1,962 

993 

691 

Arizona    

f^alifnrnift 

475 
90 

640 

Colorado. 

56 

Connecticut- . .-. 

Delaware 

THatTipt  of  CohmihiA ,__.,,-.. 

12 
142 
228 

29 
760 
468 
312 
955 
161 

40 
111 

60 
106 
401 
250 

17 
1,064 

14 

244 

3 

70 
949 

30 
1,606 
110 
103 
941 
237 
188 
777 
2 

27 

23 

138 

1,358 

3 

49 

89 
119 

43 
217 

13 

44 

375 

421 

74 

1,249 

1,259 

775 

1,770 

539 

72 

440 

300 

521 

1,387 

963 

46 

1,638 

112 

768 

21 

102 

1,176 

188 

3,805 

295 

209 

2,244 

436 

351 

1,507 

3 

53 

93 

392 

i,60r 

13 
101 
194 
*97 
190 
677 

17 

Florida     

Georgia 

74 

2 

8 

300 

33 

Tdahn .,.WT-- 

h 

Illinois 

7 

TndlATlA    ...,.-,,,.,-. 

100 

Iowa 

76 

83 

Kentucky.. 

jxini^i^nA , .  -  - .  - 

1 
33 

3 

Maine 

30 

Marvland 

Massachusetts 

82 

71 

154 

3iM 

Michigan 

20 

Minnesota 

427 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

562 

5 

61 

accf 

Montana 

48 

Nebraska 

17 

Nevada 

Now  Hampsbtrft .  .• 

17 

13 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

62 

4 

ao 

North  Carolina 

5 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

8 

4 

Oklah<ima 

Oregon 

FAnP-*«vlvAniA ... ...-.-.- 

48 

45 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

11 

4 

Tennessee. , , , ..,..,.. 

Texas 

134 

104 

Utah.. 

Vermmt 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

21 

V> 

Wyoming 
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Table  13. — Enrollment  ^  hy  course  of  study,  in  Y,  M.C.A.  and  denominational  coinmercial 

schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


m 

Stotes. 

Commercial 
course. 

Stenographic 
course. 

Combined 
course. 

Telegraphy 
(wire). 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

2,463 

308 

2,486 

1,079 

2,215 

2,180 

246 

215 

AlftbMIUI 

41 

177 

26 

45 

147 

34 

sod' 

15 
65 
11 
78 
67 

306 
13 
53 
11 
70 
28 

769 
6 

197 

156 
45 

8 
64 
90 

Califoniia 

Colorado 

nnfipArti^^ 

18 

17 

6 

28 

District  of  Columbia 

30 

15 

131 

50 

59 

137 

201 

188 

110 

18 

33 

8 

JB7 

10 

277 

86 

19 

Georgia 

15 
622 
18 
46 
14 
97 
5 

T1Hnn^» 

230 
34 

109 
29 

372 
11 

30 
121 

Kentuckr 

41 
32 

99 

99 

Maryland 

3 

If  fti^Nmchiiift^tts 

22 
23 

Mf'^btgAii  .   , 

11 

Hipn^ifltA 

35 

11 

MLomnH 

9 

388 

Nebraifka . « 

26 

New  Jersey 

111 
100 

33 
361 

New  York 

749 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

1 

12 

126 
77 

115 
90 
12 
18 
21 
19 

339 

5 

Oregon 

P«^n<fylyf^nia     ........    ...   . 

32 

57 

182 

Rhode' Island 

Teitas......  ...     ..  .X  ...  . 

....      . 

126 

Utah 

173 

170 

638 

76 

14 

2 

5 

16 

VirRlnla 

Waffhington 

80 

18 

58 

1 

Table  14. — Students,  tuition  Jees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  wireless 

telegraphy  in  commercial  and  ousiness  schools  in  1917-18. 


CAUrOBKIA. 


Los  Angeles  (715  S.  Hope 

St.) 
Sao  Francisco  (Van  Ness 

Ave.  and  Post  St.) 


CONNSCnCUT. 


Brid^port... 
New  Haven.. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  (19  S.  La  Salle  St.). 

INDIANA. 


KUanftpolis. 
alpanuso... 


Name. 


8 


Berkeley  Business  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Com- 

meroeand  Finance. 
Heald's  Business  College 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  de- 
partment). 
Royal  Business  College 


Centra]  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute 
(commercial  department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School 

Dodgt^'s  Telegraph,  Railway 
Accounting  and  Radio 
(Wireless)  Institute. 

1  Tuition  fee  for  8  months. 


Students 

Tuition  fees  in- 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Day 
course 

per 
month. 

Day 

course 

for 

entire 
course. 

Night 
course 

per 
month. 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

810 
10 

6 

5 
6 

10 
(•) 

3 
227 

300 

15 
5 

68 

40 
190 

6 
94 

75 

810 
15 

15 

150 
85 

190 

3 

10 

65 

Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


6 
6 

8-12 


21 


5 
6 


« War  service. 


52 
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Table  14. — Students,  tuition  /ees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  wirelas 
telegraphy  in  comm^cu.1  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinson. 
Salina 


KENTUCKY. 

I.>oiiisv>Ile 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore    (Franklin   and 
Cathedral  St.s.). 
Do 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  (Grand  Cirrus  Park) 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

St.  Paul 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklvn(05  Flatbush  Ave.) 
New  York  (1931  Broadway). 

New  York  (153  E.  86th  St.) 

omo. 
Canton 

Dayton 


Name. 


2 


Salt  C\ty  Business  Collofse 

KansasUniversity  of  Commerce 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commer- 
cial department). 


Association     Institute     (com- 
mercial department). 
Radio  School  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. . . 


Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  de-  i 

partment). 
Y.  M.  C.   A.    Night    School 

(commercial  department). 


Browne's  Business  College 

The  Paine  Upton  Business 
School. 

East  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (com- 
mercial department). 


Students. 


Men. 


OREGON. 


Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wllmerdlng 

WASHINGTON. 


Seattle. 


Canton  Technical  Institute, 
Y.  M.  C.  A  ' 

Y.  il.  C.  A. '  Institute  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (com- 
merrial  department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School 
(commercial  department ). 


8 


100 
35 


64 

161 
25 

291 

25 
26 


49 

50 

518 


12 
26 

236 
10 


Wom- 
en. 


Y.    M.    C.    A.    School    (com-      220 
mercial  department). 


3 
10 


18 


Tuition  flses  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


I 


Day 
course 

for 

entire 

course. 


Months 

i»- 
quired 

for 
com- 


Night 

*=^!ptetin« 
month 


^.      day 


3    . 

3  i. 


20 
68 


S15 
15 


12 

12 
12 


15 


70 


25 


10  I 

15  50 


15  50 


12 


60 


coarse. 


to    . 


48 


8 

8 


4 
3 


5 
5 

15 


10  ! 


8 


5-6 
3-6 


8 

4-6 

6 


6 
4^ 

4i 


4-5 


'Night  school. 
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Table  15. — JStudents,  tuUum/eei,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  accountancy 

in  commercial  and  husinese  sdioola  in  1917.-18, 


LoeatSoD. 


CAUFOBRIA. 

Los  Angeles  (oor.  2d  and 
Spring  8ts.). 

Los  Angeles  (715  8.  Hope 
St.). 

Oaklsad 

San  Diego 


San  Fnncf8OO(220Oo]den 

Gate  Ave.). 
SanUAna 


OOLOBADO. 

Denver 

oomixcncuT. 
Bridgeport 


Hartfofd. 
Do. 


Sooth  Norwalk 

BKLAWAES. 

Wilmington 

DUTBKT  OF  OOLtTMBIA. 

Washington  (1736  O  St. 
NW.). 

DABO. 


ILLI1IOI8. 


Alton 

Chicago  (19  8.  La  SaDe 

St.). 
Chicago  (4732  Irving  Park 

BUa.). 
Chicago  (1134-10  Wilson 

Ava.). 
ChicsM  (122  8.  Michigan 

(^cam  '(63fr-40  W.  Gar- 
field Blvd.). 

DfuiviUe 

East  St.  Louis 

Rock  Island 

Waokegan 


DfDIAKA. 


Aurofs. 


Fort  Wayne. 
Indianapolis. 


Name. 


IOWA. 

aty 


8 


School  of  Commerce,  Acooonts, 
and  Finanoe,  Southwestern 
University. 

Y.  If.  C.  A.  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance. 

Heald's  Business  Ck>Uege 

San  Diego  Business  and  Aca- 
demic college. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 

Orange  County  Business  College . . 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Business  School. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 

Huntsinger  Business  School 

Merchants' and  Bankers'  Business 
College. 

Merrill  Business  College 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evenmg  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Washington  School  of  Account- 
ancy, Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Creekmur's  Business  College. 


Brown  Business  College 

Central  Dept.  Y.  M.  G.  A.  Insti- 
tute (commercial  denartment). 
Columbia  Business  College 


Pierson  Business  (College 

Walton  School  ol  Commerce  *. 
Watson's  Business  (Allege 


Brown's  Business  College 

Summers  (College  of  0)mmerce. 
Brown's  Business  CoUe, 
Waukegan  Business  Coi 


•liege. 


Muscatine 
Ottumwa. 


Richmond's  Aurora  Business  Col- 
lege. 

International  Business  College.... 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  .School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Hamilton's   (Jnivcrsity  of  (^m- 
mcrcc. 


Brown's  Business  Colle 

ly 
»  Tuition  for  17  weeks 


Bgc 

Ottumwa  Commercial  College . 

1  Tuition  for  1  year  in  night  school. 
»  Tuition  for  17  wee" 
'  Tuition  for  1  year 


Students. 


Men. 


64 

66 

2 
15 

28 

4 


31 


45 

12 

4 


17 


430 


25 

3 
125 

2 

34 

255 

9 

10 
2 

10 
6 

6 

50 
54 

8 

1 
21 


Wom- 
en. 


Day 

course 

per 
month. 


14 


8 


2 
2 


18 


8 


1 
41 
66 
10 

5 


10 


Tuition  fees  in- 


6 


S15 
15 


15 


.     15 
14 


9 


10 


12 


12 
12 


12 

13 
10 
15 
10 


10 
15 


13 

15 
10 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


Night 
course 

per 
month. 


i|80 


140 


U25 


30 


>36 


35 


200 


95 

60 

100 

>95 


25 

125 
105 


100 

100 

(V) 


U14 


8 
7 

«15 

«50 
5 


8 
0 


6 
5 


6 
5 


Montis 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


«  Tuition  for  31  w.>oks. 

»  Alter  complete  bookkeeping  course. 

•  Night  school. 


8 


19 

20 

4-6 
12-24 

24 

12 


25i 


24 
8-10 


24 


•3 
24 

12 


27 


9 

6 

9 

8-12 


2^ 


8 
12 


18 

9 
6 
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Tablb  15. — StudmU,  tuiUonfees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  accountancy 
in  commercial  and  businees  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


LocatioD. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Manhattan 
Newton . . . 
Topeka 


ope 


WfchiU. 


KENTUCKY. 


Name. 


Covington . 
Louisville . 


MAINB. 


Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  (Franklin  and 
Cathedral  SU.). 

MASSACHUSBTTS. 

Boston  (161  Massachu- 
setts Ave.). 

Boston  (316  Huntington 
Ave.). 

Springfield 


Worcester 

mcmoJiM. 
Big  Rapids 


Detroit    (Grand    Circus 

Park). 
Grand  Rapids 


Iron  Mountain , 

Ironwood 

Muskegon 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea. 
Austin 


Minnespolis  (Nicollet  at 
10th  St.). 

St.  Paul , 

Winona 


MISSOUBI. 

ChiUicothe 

Kansas  City 

Do 


St.    Louis    (Grand    and 
Franklin). 

NEW  JEBSET. 

Bayonne 

Newark  (HI  Halsey  St.).. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Roswell 


Central  Kansas  Business  College. . 

Manhattan  Business  College 

Newton  Business  CoUege 

Topeka  Business  College 

Wichita  Business  0>llege 


Curtis  Commercial  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department). 


Shaw  Business  College  i , 


Association   Institute  (commer- 
cial department). 


Chandler  School  for  Women.. 


Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Fmance.* 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercia]  depart- 
ment).* 

Northeastern  CoUege,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance. 


Ferris  Institute  (commercial  de- 
partment). 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. . 

War  Industrial  Training  Institute 
Y.  M.C.  A. 

Actual  Business  College 

Ironwood  Business  College 

Muskegon  Commercial  CoUege 


Albert  Lea  Commercial  CoUege. . . 
University  of  Southern  Minnesota 

(commercia]  departmoit). 
(Collegiate  Business  Institute 


Lancaster  Business  Institute. 
Winona  Business  College. 


(ChiUicothe  Business  CoUeee 

Kansas  City  Business  College. . .. 

Kansas  City  School  of  Account- 
ancy, Law,  and  Finance.^ 

Ralph  SeUew  Institute,  Y.  M. 
C.A.t 


Drake  Business  (College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 


Students. 


Men. 


Wom- 
en. 


1  Includes  one 
>  Night  school 
« Tuition  fees, 


Standard  Business  School, 
branch  school. 

$75  to  S85  for  course. 


2 

1 

2 

&5 

15 


50 
20 


04 
110 

7 

AH 

27 

71 

15 

272 

50 

25 
6 
3 


2 
4 

SO 

5 
24 


50 

38 

150 

02 


10 
109 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


1 
2 


13 
1 


64 
2 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

for 

entire 

icourse. 


12 
2 

10 


6 

4 


43 


19 
99 
15 


510 

9 

10 

15 

14 


13 


20 


10 


12 
10 
12 


20 
10 


12 
12 


IS 
12 
10 


month., 


ISO 
40 


50 


120 
0) 

75 
52 


66 
85 
65 


200 
80 

175 


7D 


75 

80 

210 

60 


Months 

re- 
quired 


I 


day 
course. 


S5 

4 
6 


5 
6 


11 

13 

5 
5 


•  IS 

5 
5 


IS 

IS 


4  Tuition  fees,  165  to  880  for  course. 
•  Tuition  fee  for  subject. 


S 


6 
6 
3 
5 
12 


6 
16 


10 
48 

13 

36 

0-24 

30 

3 


10 
9-12 


27 
15 


5-6 


6 

69 

30 
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Tablk  1.'. — Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  romplefr  the  course  {p  accountancy 
in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-ltS — Continued. 


Location. 


XTEW  TOBK. 

Amsterdam 

Brooklyn  (1121  Bedford 

Ave.). 
Brooklyn     (S5     Hanson 

Place). 
Brooklyn    (Orange   and 

Hicks  Sts.). 
Buffalo    (M6hawk    and 

Franklin  Sts.). 
New  York  (215  West  23d 

St.). 
New  York  (36  West  123d 

St.). 
New  York  (280  Madison 

Ave.). 
New  York  (Broadway  at 

66th  St.). 
New  York  (1135  Broad- 
way). 
New    York    (Lexington 

Ave.  and  35tb  St.). 
New  Yoik  (32  Broadway). 

New  York  (318  West  57th 
St.). 

PeekskUI 

Rochester , 


Troy. 
Utica. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Ashtahnla. 
Canton 


Cleveland  (Ontario  St.). . . 
Columbus  (131  B.  State 
St.). 

Dayton 

Do 


Greenville... 
Lancaster.... 
Steubenville. 
Toledo 


Youngstown. 


OBKOON. 


Portland 

Do 

PIKKSTLVANIA. 


AUentown 

Beaver  Falls 

Easton 

Harrisburg 

Indiana 

Philadelphia  (723  Chest- 
nut St.). 

Warren 

WUmerdlng 


ftuclcnts. 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Name. 


Mon. 


Revnolds  Business  School 

Bedford  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

(commercial  department). 
Marquand  School 


Plymouth  Institute  of  Account- 
ancy. 
Association  Ins«.itutA.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Chelsea  School 

Eastman-Oaines  School 

Institute  of  Commerce 

Mull's  School 

New  York  School  of  Accounts 

Packard  Commercial  School.. ... . . 

Post  Graduate  School  of  Account- 
ancy.* 

West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commer- 
cial department). 

PeekskUI  Business  College 

Williams  and  Rogers  Rochester 
Business  Institute. 

Troy  Business  Ck>llcge 

Excelsior  Sdiool  of  Business 


Hammel  Business  College 

Ashtabula  Business  (College 

Canton     Technical     Institute, 

Y.  M.  C.A.» 
CHeveland  Business  Univeraity. .. 
BUsB  Business  (Allege 


Miami-Jacobs  Business  (College.. . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (commer- 
cial department)." 

Commercial-Normal  College 

(Columbia  Ck>mmercial  University 

Steubenville  Business  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  (oommerdal 
department)." 

do.» 


Christian  Brothers  Business  (Al- 
lege. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 

American  Commercial  School 

Duffs  College 

Churchman  Business  College 

Harrisburg  Shorthand  School 

Leech's  Actual  Business  College.. 
American  Business  College 


Hoif  Business  (College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School  (oom- 
merdal department). 


I  Day 
Worn-;  course 
en.   '    per 
.month. 


21 
26 

302 

42 

120 

336 

10 

5 

2 

8 

25 

*^ 

12 

18 
36 

215 
16 


2 

3 

27 

130 
15 

7 
30 

3 

4 

5 

20 

24 


26 
34 


3 
9 

14 
8 
2 

21 

3 
5 


Day 
course 

for 
cntlTP 
course. 


3 
2 


16 
6 

175 
15 


207 
6 

3 
3 

1 
0 
5 
1 


2 
7 

12 
1 

55 


S9 


15 
15 


31 


12 


13 
10 


10 

13 


10 


12 

12 
10 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


S214 


(•) 


t$256 


12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 

10 


120 


05 


125 

117 

80 


75 


55 

125 

40 


200 

84 

132 

99 


•  75 


110 
100 
60 
120 
100 


1  Tuition  fee,  night  school. 

•  Night  school 

•  Tuition  for  five  semesters. 


^Tuition  fee,  $5  to  S8  per  month. 
*  Tuition  for  1  year  in  night  school. 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


S4 
12 


16 

12 

14 

5 

6 

6 


10 


6 
9 

4 
8 


6 
5 


5 
10 


5 

io 


5 


6 

5 


8 


6-9 
7i 


20 
22 
24 
24 
2-A 


4 

8 
10 


6 
12-15 


7 
30 

10 
21 

7 

11 

7-11 

20 

21 


12 
24 


9 
14 

6 

10 

10-12 

8 
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Table  16. — Students,  tuition  fees  j  and  time  required  Jot  completing  secretarial  course  in 

commercial  and  business  schools  in  1977-75— Continued. 


LocatioD. 


COKNECnCUT. 


Hartford, 
Do.. 


Do 

Do 

New  Haven. 
Do 


Name. 


8 


DKLAVARK. 


Wilmington. 
Do , 


FLORmA. 


Miami. 


OKOBOIA. 


Atlanta 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton 

CUcaco  (4732  Irvime  Park 
Blvd.). 

Chicago  (1206  East  63d 
St.). 

Chicago  (616  8.  Michigan 
Ave.). 

Chicago  (e3»-40  W.  Oar- 
field  Blvd.). 

Chicago  HdgliU  (92  Illi- 
nois St.). 

East  St.  Louis  OOlColUns- 
▼ille  Ave.). 

East  St.  Louis  (Main  and 
Broadway). 

Flora 

MoHne 

Rock  Island 

ShelbyvUle 

Springfield 

Waukegan 


Huntsinger  Business  School 

Merchants'  and  Bankers'  Busi- 
ness CoUe^. 
Modem  Buaness  School 


Morse  Business  0>lleee 

StebUng  Commercial  School. . 
Stone  Business  College 


Beacom  Business  Colleges. 
Qoldey  Collie 


Students. 


Men. 


Pan  American  College  of  Com- 
merce. 


Atlanta  Business  College 18 


Brown's  Business  College. . 
Columbia  Business  College . 


MacCormac  School 

National  Institute  of  Secretaries.. 

Watson's  Business  College 

(^cago  Heights  Business  (College. 

Brown's  Business  College 

Summers  (College  of  Commerce. . . 


The  Orchard  City  (College.. . 
i  Brown's  Buriness  College. . . 

....do 

Spark's  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  ColIei». . . 
Waukegan  Business  College. 


INDIANA. 


Aurora. 


BraiU 

Logauport.. 
Terrc  Haute. 
Vinoennes. .. 


IOWA. 


Richmond's    Aurora    Business 
College. 

Brazil  Biisiness  University 

Indiana  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  College 

Vinoennes  Business  College 


Chariton... . 
Davenport. 
Mason  aty. 


Moscatine. 
Ottumwa. 
Waterloo.. 


Chariton  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  0)llege 

Hamilton's  University  of  Com- 
merce. 

Brown's  Bi»iness  College 

Iowa  Success  School 

Waterloo  Business  College 


KANSAS. 


Abilene '  Ontral  Kansas  Business  College. 

Cbanute Chamite  Business  College 

Leavenworth !  Leavenworth  Business  College.. 


16 


71 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

for 
entile 
course. 


5 


15 


15 


12 


12 
10 
10 
10 


10 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


6 

7 

8 

S150 

S5 

10 

5 
5 

6* 

20 

12-18 
10-12 

12 

6 

10-12 

140 


60 


go 


so 


90 
60 


110 
100 


tl05 


50 

90 

90 

105 

135 


95 
75 


90 


30 
100 


8 


18 
6 


0 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


6 


6 
5 


6 


8 


6 


>  Tuition  reduced  after  first  month. 
2  Tuition  fee  for  9  months. 


s  Tuition  reduced  aft«r  second  month. 


12-15 


9 
12 

9-12 

6-7 


12 
9 


7 
9 
9 
16 
9 
8-12 


6 

10 
9 
9 
9 


12 

9 

10 

9 

12 

9-14 


4 

8 
11 


58 
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Table  16. — StuderUs,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  Jw  completing  secretarial  course  m 

commercial  and  biUiness  schools  in  79/7-/^— Continued . 


Location. 


BENTTTCKY. 

Coylngton 


MAINE. 


Portland 


MABYLAND. 

Salisbury 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  (334  Boylston  St.) 

Boston    (161    ICassachu- 

setts  Ave.). 
Boston  (136  Boylston  St.). 

Fall  River i 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford 


Northampton 


MICHIQAN. 


Big  Rapids ._ 

Detroit  (163-160  Cass  Ave.) 
Detroir(972  Gratiot  Ave.) 
Lansing 


MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea 

Minneapolis  (5  W.  Lake 
St.). 

lOnneapoUs 

St.  Paul 

Winona 


MI890UBI. 


(Thillicothe... 

DeSoto 

Kansas  City. 


Do 

Nevada 

St.  Louis  (Delmar  and 

Vandeventer). 
St.  Louis  (8th  and  Pine 

Sts.). 
St.  Louis  (N.  W.  oor.  8th 

uid  Locust  Sts.). 

MONTANA. 

Missoula 


NEBRASKA. 

Hastings 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JEB8BT. 

Brldgeton 


Camden 

East  Orange. 

Newark 

Trenton 


Name. 


8 


Curtis  Commercial  College. 


Shaw  Business  (College  ^ 


Beaoom  Business  College. 


Bnrant  and  Stratton  Commercial 

School. 
Chandltf  School  for  Women 


Franklin  Academy 

Thibodeau  Business  College 

Lawrence  Commercial  School . . . 
Kinyon's  Commercial  and  Short- 
hand School. 
Northampton  Commercial  College 


Ferris  Institute 

Business  Institute 

Central  Business  College 

Lansing  Business  University. 


Students. 


Men. 


Albert  Lea  Commercial  College. . 
American  Business  College 


Collegiate  Business  Institute. 
Lancaster  Business  Institute . 
Winona  Business  College 


Chillicothe  Business  College 

DeSoto  Business  College 

Huff's  School  of  Ezi>ert  Business 
Training. 

Kansas  City  Business  College 

Nevada  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  College 


do. 


Jones  Commercial  College. 


Missoula  Business  and  NcHinal 
College. 


Hastings  Business  College 

Bryant-Stratton  Business  College. 


3 


10 


99 
1£ 
60 
15 


100 

50 

100 

48 


Helmbach's  Bridgeton  Business 

School. 
Camden  Commercial  CoUege. ... . 

Drake  College 

do .., 

Heimbach'b  Trentao   BusinesB 

School. 

1  Includes  one  branch  school.  >  Tuition  for  6  months. 

*  Tuition  for  16  weeks.  *  Tuition  reduced  after  first  month. 


8 


64 


117 


4 

1 

35 


10 


2 
2 


2 
2 


6 


15 

1 

25 

42 

5 

20 

63 

10 


12 


Wom- 
en. 


88 

175 

21 

454 

19 

4 
12 
38 
16 

07 


25 

32 

6 

12 


31 
2 

20 
13 
10 


48 

2 

250 

131 
25 
50 

66 

5 


12 


25 


Tuition  fees  In— 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


S13 

15 

22 

20 

12 

10 

14 

135 

15 


10 
12 
10 
15 


15 
15 


Day 
oourse 

for 
entire 
course. 


12 
8 


13 
15 

15 

<15 

12 

12 

15 


15 


10 


10 


15 


16 
13 
13 
14 


860 


NU^t 
oourse 
per 
month 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 
course. 


60 
150 


150 


75 


125 


85 


175 

"is 


15 
95 


•75 

81 

100 

100 

105 


100 


100 


14 


6  i 


8 


4 

6 


5 
5 


7 
5 


5 
5 

8 
5 
7 

7  ' 

6 


8 


6 
5 


8 


12-15 
10 


6 


10 


9 

10-14 

9 

13 


9 

9 
6^7 


3 

9 

10 

6-9 

S-10 

9 

9 


8-10 


12-15 


^13 

M3 
9 
9 

8-13 
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Taclk  16. — Students,  tuition/ees,  and  time  required  for  comvletxng  secretarial  course  tn 

comTnercial  arid  business  schooht  in  79/7-//?— Continued. 


Location. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Amsterdam 

Brooklyn    (1317 


Broad- 


"'& 


Brookivn  (65  Flatbush 
Ave.). 

Brooklyn  (805-990  Flat- 
bush  AveO- 

Brooklyn  (896  Manhattan 
Ave.). 

BrooUVn  (243-245  Ryer- 
son  St.). 

Brookljm  (287  Broadway) 

Lockport 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon 

New  RocheUe 

New  York  (413  East  138th 

St.). 
New  York  (501  West  145tb 

St.). 
New  York  (802-4-6  Tre- 

mont  Ave.,  Bronx). 
New    York    (830   West- 
chester Ave.). 
New  York  (36  West  123d 

St.). 
New  York  (280  Madison 

Ave.). 
New  York  (2106  Seventh 

Ave.). 
New  York  (37  East  58th 

St.). 
New  York   (3219  Third 

Ave.). 
New  York  (50  East  42d 

St.). 
New  York  (144  (Columbus 

Ave..     Broadway     at 

«6th  St.). 
New  York  (1161  Madison 

Ave.). 
New  York  (33  West  42d 

St.). 
New    York    (Lexington 

Ave.  and  35th  St.). 
New  York  (1931  Broad- 
way). 
New  York  (542  Fifth  Ave.) 

New  York  (200  West  72d 
St.). 

Peeks^ 

Rochester 


Name. 


Albany  Business  (College. . 
Reynolds  Business  School. 
Alpha  School 


Browne's  Business  Ckdl^^ 

Ellswortli  School  of  Secretaries. 

Heffley  Oreenpoint  Scho(d 

Heffley  Institute 


Wood's  Business  School 

Ixx^kport  Business  Institute 

Ramsdell  School 

Sherman's  Business  School 

Westchester  Commercial  School. . 
Accountants     and     Secretari^ 

Business  School. 
Audubon  (Commercial  School 


Students. 


Bronx  Business  Institute.. 
Bronx  Commercial  School. 
Eastmui-Gaines  School . . . 

Institute  of  Commerce 

Kells  School 


Merchants'and  Bankers'Business 

School. 
Metropolitan  School  of  Business. . 

Mocm's   Shorthand   and   Secre- 
tarial Schools. 
Mull's  School 


New  York  Commercial  School. . . 

New  York  School  of  Secretaries. . 

Packard  Commercial  Scho<d 

Paine  Uptown  Business  Scho(d. . 

United  States  School  of  Secre- 
taries. 
Walworth  Business  Institute.. . . . 


Men. 


Troy., 
Utica.. 


OHIO. 

Akron 

Ashtabula 

andnnatl  (31  East  4th 
St.). 

Cleveland  (Engineers 
Building,  Ontario  St.). 

Cleveland  (Ninth,  Pros- 
pect, and  Huron). 

1  Tuition  for  6  months. 


Peekskill  Business  College 

Williams  and  Rogers  Rochester 
Business  Institute. 

Troy  Business  College 

Excelsior  Sdiool  of  Business , 


Actual  Business  College 

Ashtabula  Business  College. . 
Campbell  (Commercial  School. 


Cleveland  Business  University.. 
Dyke  Scho<d  of  Business 

*  Reduced  rate  after  first  month 


8 


3 
20 


288 

55 

15 

93 

30 

35 

3 

1 

4 


9 

22 
25 
30 


Wom- 
en. 


95 
3 

20 
38 

2 

9 

29 

8 

7 

11 

52 

4 

43 


15 
3 
1 

51 

5 


Tuition  fees  in— 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


32 
34 
50 


270 

20 

535 

73 
65 
25 
14 
31 
4 

30 

29 

64 
250 

54 

125 

181 

4 

90 

00 

11 

151 

295 

33 

148 

25 

60 

18 

175 
6 


136 

4 
34 

75 

32 


5 


315 

9 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
10 
10 
15 
12 
10 

17 

10 

10 

15 

15 

10 

17 

10 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


12 


12 


18 
15 
25 

18 

10 
13 

13 
10 

13 
13 
15 

10 

«20 


$85 


144 


95 


90 
150 

90 
100 


125 


»15 


175 


175 
150 


40 

75 


95 

100 

85 


260 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


14 

5 

5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


6 
5 


5 
•6 
5 
6 
5 
5 


6 
15 
15 

6 


5 

«8 


8 


7-8 
7-9 
8-0 


6 

12 

12 

9 

6 

7-10 


10 
9 

14 

12 

10-12 

9-14 

6 

6-7 

9-12 

7-10 


9-18 
3 


7-0 

6 

12 

8 
12-14 

7 
8 


9-10 
12 

7 

1 
16 


*  Tuition  reduced  after  second  month. 
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-Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required /or  completing  secretarial  course  in 
commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — ^Continued. 


Location. 


OHIO— continued. 


Columbus... 

Do 

Do 

Elyria 

Marietta 

Pinna 

Sandusky . . . 
Steubenville. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Sapulpa . 


PENKSYLVANI\. 


Allentown 

Aitoona 

Ilarrisburg 

Ix)ck  Haven 

Philadelphia  (723  Chest- 
nut St.). 
Philadelphia   (Pine   St., 

west  of  Broad). 
Philadelphia  (10Q2  Market 

St.). 
Pittsburgh  (132  Stanwix 

St.). 
Pittsburgh  (5th  Ave.  and 

Omnt  St.). 
Pittsburgh  (»  W.  North 

Ave.). 
Pittsburgh    (531    Wood 

St.). 
South  Bethlehem 


Wllmerding 

RHODE  ISIJkND. 


Providence. 
Do 


Do 

EH) 

'VToonsocket. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson 

Spartansburg 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 


TEXAS. 


Tyler.... 
Yoakum. 


VERMOHT. 

Brattleboro 

VIRQINIA 


Name. 


Bliss  Business  Coliege 

Mann's  Business  Training  School. 

Offloe  Training  School 

Elyria  Business  College 

Marietta  (Commercial  College 

Ideal  Business  School 

Sandusky  Business  College 

Steubenville  Business  College — 


BeesoQ's  Commercial  CoHess. 
Tulsa  Business  College 


American  Conunercial  School. 

Zeth  School 

Harrisbiirg  Shorthand  School. 

Ixwk  Haven  Institute 

American  Business  College . . . 


Pelrce  School 

Taylor  Business  School. 

Duff's  College 

Iron  City  College 

Park  Institute 

Pittsburgh  Academy. . . 


South  Bethlehem  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School  (cam- 
mercial  department). 


Miss  Bray  ton's  Special  School. . . 
Brvant  and  Stratum  Commer- 
cial  School. 

Child's  Business  College 

Providence  School  (or  Secretaries. 
W  oonsocket  Commercial  School. . 


Cecil's  Business  School. 
Cecil's  Business  College. 


Aberdeen  Business  College. 


Students. 


Men. 


Wom- 
en. 


Tyler  Commercial  College.. 
Baldwin's  Business  College. 


I 


Richmond. 
Roanoke. . 


Staunton. 


Clawson-Hamilton    Commercial 
College. 

Smithdeal  Business  College 

Roanoke  National  Business  Col- 

Icse. 
Dimsmore  Business  Collie 


5 

6 

24 


12 
4 
1 


5 
50 


82 

4 

ft 

5 

18 

80 

35 

50 

16 

8 

5 

13 

2 


30 
20 


1 
5 


15 


51 


1 
35 


per 
month. 


55 
40 
64 
5 
12 
27 
27 
20 


8 
100 


47 

40 

11 

5 

55 

260 
82 
78 
60 
29 

111 

22 

4 


5 
93 

45 
100 


Tuition  flees  in~ 


Day 
course 


Day 

course 

for 

entile 

icourae. 


30 
50 


71 


45 
1 


30 
33 


56 


$20 
15 
15 
10 
13 


13 
13 


15 
20 


12 
10 

10 

8 

10 

20 

15 

15 

14 

13 

15 

12 


16 

18 
25 
14 


20 


13 


12 


15 


18 
12 

12 


Night 
course 
per 
month 


I 


$165 
100 
100 


>95 

112 

125 

99 


100 
115 


60 

40 

100 

200 


170 


112 
150 


SO 


252 
180 


90 
90 


105 


10 


206 


93 
75 


$10 


8 


5 
10 


5 
6 
5 
7 


7 
5 
3 


Months 

re- 
quirsd 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
ooune. 


8 


9 

8 

8 


9 

8-10 

12 

U 


«-8» 
8-10 


16 

8 

8-7 


10-12 

12-ao 
u 

12 

10-12 

10 

10 
10-15 


8 
U-15 

14 

0-8 

30 


8 
5-8 


10 


1 
3-6 


10-12 


13-24 
».i0 


>  If  completed  in  the  prescribed  time. 
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Table  16. — StudentSy  tuition  Jee9j  and  time  required /or  completing  secretarial  course  in 

commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


VASHDrOTON. 

Seattle 

VEflT  TIBOINIA. 

Clarkshurg 

viaooKsnf. 

Appleton 

OreenBay 

lanesTille 

M«Till 

Milwaukee    (102    Broad- 
way and  Wisconsio). 


Name. 


8 


nyatt-Fowells  School   of  Com- 
merce. 


West  Virginia  Business  College. 


Apnleton  Business  College 

Baager  Commercial  College  and 
Telegraph  School. 

Janesville  Business  College 

Merrill  Commercial  College 

Spencerlan  Business  College 


Students. 


Men. 


1 
21 


Tuitim  fees  in— 


Wom- 
en. 


Day 
course 


Day 
course 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


40 


20 


50 
3 

48 
IS 
94 


$15 


15 


12 
15 

15 
14 


Months 

re- 
quired 
for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
I  course. 


8 


$100 


75 


76 

130 
85 


16 


7i 


16 


24 

14-18 


Table  17. — Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  salesman- 

ship  in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18. 


hood 


lon. 


Name. 


2 


CAUFORNU. 

I 

Berkeley I  Berkeley  Business  College 

Chico Heald's  Business  College 

San  Fram45co(220  Oolden  i  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 


nate  Ave.). 
Santa  Ana 


COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNKCnCUT. 


ment). 
Orange  County  Business  (College. 


Hartford. 
Do... 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Business  School. 


nillyer  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Merchants  and  Bankers  Business 
School. 


nxiNOtf. 


C^iro '  Brown's  Business  0)llege 

Chicago  (19  B.  La  Salle  ;  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute 

St.).                                I     (commercial  department). 
Chicago  (33-37  W.  Jack-  :  Chicago  Business  College 

son  Blvd.),  ; 

M.   \j. 


Chicago  (1621   W.   Divi- 
sion St.). 

Ka«tSt.  Louis 

Flora 

MoUne 

Shelbyville 

1  Tuition  fee  for  8  months. 
*  Tuition  fee  for  one  year. 


Students. 


Men. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Commercial  High 

School. 
Summers'  College  of  Commerce . 

Orchard  City  College 

Brown's  B  usiness  College 

Sparks'  Business  Ck>Ilege 

s  Lesson  one  night  each  week. 
*  Tuition  fee  for  night  course. 


8 

1 

24 


18 


Wom- 
en. 


12 


3 

70 

20 
4 

10 

60  i 


27 
3 


130 


36 

12 

125 


Tuition  foes  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
month* 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


6 


$10 
15 


15 


15 


13 


12 


10 
•12 
15  ' 
12 


$50 

igo 


Night 
course 

per 
month. 


M25 


430 


36 
>20 

63 

36 

60 

■'25* 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


6 
2 


6 


8 


$5 

4-6 

4 

7 

«4 

12 

5 

• 

6 
7 


*  Tuition  fee  for  17  weeks. 

•  Includes  books  and  supplies. 
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Table  17. — Students,  tuiUonfeeSf  and  Hms  required  to  complete  the  course  in  aaletimanr 
ship  in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


LocatiQii. 


DTDULNA. 

Indianapolis 


New  Albany. 
Richmond... 


IOWA. 


Waterloo , 

KANSAS. 

Abilene 

KBNTUOCT. 

Louisville 

MAINS. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Balttmore  (Franklin  and 
Cath«Kiral8ts.). 

MASSACHUSSm. 

Springfield 

Worcester 

MICmOAN. 

Big  Rapids 


Detroit    (Grand    Ciroos 
Park). 

Ironwood 

Lansing 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea. 
Austin 


Minneapolis  (44  8.  10th 

St.). 
St.  Paul 


Winona. 


MISSOUBI. 

St.    Louis   (Grand   and 
Franklin). 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden 

Ne'vark  (lU  Halsey  St.). . 


Name. 


2 


Y.  H.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial department). 
New  Albany  Business  College. . . 
Richmond  Business  College 


Waterloo  Business  College. 


Central  Kansas  Business  College.. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department).! 


Shaw  Business  College  *. 


Association  Institute  (commar- 
dal  department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 

ment).i 
Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Commerce  and  Fmanoe.^ 


Ferris  Institute  (commercial  de- 
partment). 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology... 

Ironwood  Business  College 

l4tnsiiig  Business  University 


Albert  Lea  Commercial  College... 

University  of  Southern  MiuDe- 
sota  (commercial  department). 

Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial deparonent). 

Winona  B  usmess  College 


Ralph  Sellew  Institute  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(commercial  department).^ 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (commer- 
cial department).! 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 


1  Night  school. 

*  Includes  one  branch  school. 


Etudents. 


Hen. 


8 


19 

14 
32 


26 
26 
36 
61 
13 

16 
22 

25 

24 

8 
19 

24 
3 

32 

21 

6 

22 


Wom- 
en. 


33 

14 
21 


Tuition  lees  in- 


Day 
course 

month 


36 
49 


81 


85 


44 

14 


3 
12 


22 


6 


Day 
course 

I6r 
entire 
course 


$13 
15 


9 


13 


10 


10 

8 


15 
10 


S20 
34 


Nli^t 
course 

month 


MonUis 

re- 
quind 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


30 


20 


S2S 


75 

«35 

50 
18 


eo 

80 
30 


S6 


8 


8 


f 


30 
15 

30 

15 
13 


31 

4 

9 
H 

6 
3| 


7 
10 


*18 


4 

2 


*  Tuition  for  night  course. 

*  Tuition  for  17  weeks. 
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Table  17. — Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  saleamanr 
ship  in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn  (1121  Bedford 
Ave.). 


(55 


Hanson 
and 


Brooklyn 

Place). 
Buffalo    (Hohawk 

Franklin  Sts.). 

Jamestown 

New  York  (215  West  23d 

St.). 
New  York  (36  West  123d 

(St.). 
Peeksklll 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham 

OHIO. 


Ashtabula. 
Da3rton 


PENKSTLVANIA. 


>7Clty 

Philadelphia  (723  Chest- 
nut St.). 

Pittsburgh  (132  StanwU 
St.). 

Wilmerding 


TBXAB. 

DaUas 

Houston 

Tyler 

WAaHmOTON. 


Aberdeen. 
Seattle. . . 


WX8T  viRomu. 
Charleston 

WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay 


Janesville.. 
Rice  Lake. 


Name. 


8 


Bedford  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
School  (commercial  depart- 
ment ).i 

Marquand  School 


Association  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A . , 


Jamestown  Business  College. 
Chelsea  School 


Eastman-Gaines  School. . . 
PeekskiU  Business  College. 


Durham  Business  School. 


Ashtabula  Business  Ck>llege 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (commercial 
department).^ 


McCann's  School 

American  Business  College. 


Duff's  College. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School  (com- 
mercial  department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department). 

Tyler  Commercial  College 


Gra/s  Harbor  Business  College. . . 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  (commercial 
department). 

Capital  City  Commercial  Ck>llege . , 

Badger  Commercial  College  and 
Telegraph  School. 

Janesville  Business  (College 

Potter  Business  Collate 


Students.        Tuition  fees  in— 


Men. 


63 

79 

13 

55 
67 

100 

19 


4 
32 


15 
8 

13 

15 

23 

28 

692 


18 
125 


6 


25 

13 

9 


Womr 
en. 


125 


50 
11 

8 


20 
20 

8 


614 


160 


10 


41 

5 
25 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


6 


812 


12 


13 


10 
15 


15 


15 
12 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


S23 


S25 


S25 


40 


25 


50 
25 


100 


15 

20 
15 
10 


60 
>60 


25 

130 
72 


Night 

course 

per 

munth. 


15 


6 


5 

7 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 

oom- 

pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


n 


4 

4 

3-5 
10 

3 


4 

14 


8-10 
10-12 

4 

e 


5 
4 

1 


4 
4 


6 


6 


1  Night  sohooL        *  Tuition  fee,  night  school.        >  Tuition  fee  for  entire  course  in  night  school. 
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EDUCATIONAL  HYGIENE. 

By  WiiXABD  S.  Small. 
SpeetaUst  in  School  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Education, 


Contents. — Physical  education  in  the  prcpai-atlon  of  teachers. — Malnutrition  and  tha 
nutrition  clam. — Health  supervision. — Closing  school  as  a  measure  for  controlling 
epidemics. — Eye  hygiene. — Oral  hygiene. — State  legislation  for  physical  education. — > 
The  Nation's  need  of  physical  education. — Physical  education  and  military  training. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Effective  physical  education  of  the  children  of  the  elementary 
schools  will  always  be  conditioned  largely  upon  the  regular  class- 
room teachers.  Obviously  physical  education  must  have  a  large 
place  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  if  they  are  to  play  well  their 
part  in  the  conservation  of  the  physical  resources  of  childhood. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  teachers 
is  fundamental  and  vital,  not  an  accessory  to  the  formularies  of 
mental  training  and  discipline. 

There  are  about  250  normal  schools  in  the  country — State,  countyj 
and  city  schools.  Beturns  fi-om  145  of  these  to  an  inquiry. by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  show  the  following  facts  as  to  extent  and  char- 
acter of  physical  education : 

1.  Number  requiring  health  certificate  at  entrance 44 

2.  Number  requiring  medical  examination C8 

3.  Number  requiring  health  certificate  for  graduation 24 

4.  Number  requiring  physical  exercise  of  all  students 124 

Gymnastics 100 

Dancing 55 

Athletics 47 

Games 102 

5.  Number  requiring  practice  teaching: 

(a)  In  calisthenics 74 

(6)  In  gymnastics C8 

(c)  In  dancing 68 

id)  In  athletics 40 

(e)  In  games 91 

6.  Number  liavlng  special  teachers  of  physical  training: 

(a)  Male 53 

(6)  Female 111 

7.  Number  having  gymnasiums 110 

8.  Number  having  swimming-pools 23 

3 
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The  first  striking  fact  is  the  relative  neglect  of  physical  standards 
for  teachers.  Less  than  one-third  require  a  health  certificate  for 
entrance;  less  than  one-half  require  a  medical  (or  physical)  examina- 
tion at  any  time;  just  one-sixth  require  a  health  certificate  for  ^:rada- 
ation.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  health  certificate  required 
is  rather  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  disease  than  a  certificate  of 
vigorous  health. 

Two  important  omissions  will  be  noted :  The  time  devoted  to  physi- 
cal education  and  the  kind  of  instruction  in  health  habits  and  health 
knowledge. 

The  encouraging  things  in  this  report  are  the  number  requirkig 
physical  exercise  of  all  students,  the  emphasis  upon  games,  both-in 
required  exercise  and  in  practice  teaching,  and  the  number  having 
gymnasiums.  There  is  a  distinct  gain  in  these  respects  in  the  last 
10  years.  > 

From  these  returns  and  from  other  inquiries,  studies,  and  observa- 
tions two  important  generalizations  may  be  made : 

1.  In  a  few  normal  schools  a  broad  and  true  conception  of  physical 
education  prevails.  It  is  recognized  as  organic  and  general,  not  as 
specialized  psychomotor  training.  It  sees  that  its  job  is  to  kndw 
how  children  grow  into  health  and  to  control  the  conditions  and 
practices  that  are  favorable  or  imfavorable  to  such  growth.  And  it 
sees,  further,  that  the  way  to  make  such  principles  effective  in  the 
schools  is  to  make  them  effective  in  the  preparati<m  of  teachers. 

Certainly  the  following  elements  enter  into  such  a  program: 
Physico-medical  examination  at  entrance  and  annually,  at  least, 
during  the  course ;  health  certificate  for  graduation ;  daily  physical 
exercise,  at  least  one  hour,  of  an  enlivening  and  joy-producing 
kind;  practice  teaching  of  such  exercise  for  children;  playgrounds 
and  gymnasiums  necessary  for  such  exercise;  practical  study  of 
hygiene  as  exemplified  in  school  life  and  environn^nt;  instruction  in 
normal  physical  diagnosis. 

2.  The  second  conclusion  is  that  complete  fulfillment  of  these  con- 
ditions in  normal  schools  is  rare.  A  few  schools  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions with  a  considerable  degree  of  thoroughness;  more  meet  some 
of  the  conditions  well  and  are  short  on  the  rest  or  meet  them  in- 
adequately; and  others  meet  all  these  conditions  inadequately  or 
not  at  aU. 

There  is,  however,  light  upon  the  horizon.  Most  of  the  newly 
enacted  laws  interpret  physical  education  in  the  broad  sense  indi- 
cated above.  Some  of  these,  tho  compulsory  in  form,  are  hardly 
more  than  permissive  in  substance,  but  they  all  point  to  a  new  em- 
phasis oa  physical  education  in  the  normal  schools.  Several  of  them 
specifically  include  the  normal  schooLs  in  the  applicaticm  of  the 
law.    In  other  States,  some  normal  schools  without  the  stimulus  of 
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Itikw  are  doing  excellent  work.  In  many  instances  readjustment  of 
programs  and  ideals  will  be  necessary.  Three  things  will  be  re- 
quired: (1)  Time,  (2)  careful  planning  of  the  course  in  physical 
education,  and  (3)  broadly  prepared  teachers. 

A  minimum  of  one  liour  a  day  of  enlivening  and  joy-producing 
exercise  has  already  been  suggested.  This  seryes  a  double  purpose; 
to  conserve  and  develop  the  health  of  the  students  and  to  produce  the 
raw  material  of  personal  experience  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
undertake  to  train  teachers  to  teach. 

Complementary  to  this  at  least  one  hour  (period)  per  day  should 
be  given  to  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  physical 
education.  Not  to  enter  deeply  into  details,  under  "principles" 
must  be  included  the  basic  sciences  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hy- 
giene— ^general,  individual,  and  group;  and  the  values  of  physical 
education — educational,  social,  civic,  and  economic. 

Under  "  practice,"  must  be  included  certainly  practice  in  hygienic 
inspection  of  school  plant;  in  cooperation  with  medical  inspectors 
and  nurses;  in  conduct  of  posture  examinations  and  tests;  in  direc- 
tion  of  drills,  gymnastics,  and  games,  community  recreation  pro- 
jects; and  in  teaching  habits  and  ideals  of  health. 

VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  war  has  given  stimulus  to  many  volmitary  organizations  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  health  of  school  children.  It  may  not.be  in- 
vidious to  mention  especially  the  Child  Health  Organization.  This 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  "War-time  problems  of  childhood,"  formed  primarily  to 
study  the  problem  of  malnutrition  among  school  children.  "The 
revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  malnutrition  had  been  shown  to 
exist  among  school  children  of  New  York  and  its  steady  increase, 
due  to  ignorance  of  food  values  and  the  rising  cost  of  food,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  who  urged  the  formation  of  a  national  conunittee  composed 
of  lay  and  medical  members  to  study  the  problem  and  advise  means 
for  its  solution.  In  order  to  avoid  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
association,  an  organization  to  promote  the  health  of  school  children 
was  perfected  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  which  has  always  been  interested  in  health  education." 

The  following  is  a  program  that  the  Child  Health  Organization 
has  set  itself : 

1.  To  teach  health  habits  to  children  and  to  secure  adequate  health 
examinations  for  all  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country, 
including — 

(a)  Stimulation  of  children's  interest  by  placing  weighing  and 
measuring  scales  in  every  school  and  acquainting  children  with  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  the  normal  weight  and  height 
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(b)  Detomination  of  proper'  standards  for  eccaminatioiia  with 
special  reference  to  normal  nutrition  and  growth. 

(c)  Methods  of  examination;  how  extensive  for  general  appli- 
cation. 

(d)  Health  records,  which  should  cover  the  entire  school  life  of 
the  child  and,  with  scholarship  record,  accompany  him  in  his  prog- 
ress through  school,  and  in  making  his  application  for  a  work  permit. 

{e)  The  arousing  of  a  public  demand  for  health  examinations, 
the  teaching  of  health  habits,  and  the  keeping  of  health  records  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  school  life. 

2.  To  consider  the  urgent  problem  of  malnutrition  among  scl^l 
diildren.  f 

(a)  A  more  careful  study  than  has  yet  been  made  to  determme 
its  extent  and  degree,  both  in  urban  and  rural  communitiea  ' 

(b)  A  study  of  the  measures  proposed  to  combat  this  condition, 
such  as,  (1)  special  nutrition  classes;  (2)  making  it  possible. for 
children  to  get  one  or  more  hot  meals  at  school ;  (3)  instruction  of 
the  community  in  the  proper  feeding  of  children  of  school  age- 

{c)  To  furnish  information  to  educational  and  philanthropic 
organizations  regarding  the  practical  application  of  the  results  of 
these  studies. 

3.  To  safeguard  the  health  of  children  in  industry;  this  involves: 

(a)  The  requirement  of  physical  fitness  for  each  particular  job, 

(b)  The  periodical  examination  of  children  who  remain  at  work 
in  factories,  stores,  and  othet  establishments. 

{c)  The  cancellation  of  permits  to  work  at  jobs  not  suited  to  the 
children  from  the  health  viewpoint. 

4.  Propaganda  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  conserving 
the  health  of  the  school  child  as  a  basis  of  national  security  and 
(Stability. 

5.  To  promote  or  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in  securing  legisla- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  through  its  Division  of  School  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education,  in  collaboration  with  the  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization, is  issuing  health  education  material  based  upon  the 
principle  that  normal  increase  in  weight  is  the  best  rough  and  ready 
health  index,  and  that  by  frequently  recording  the  weights  of  chil- 
dren in  a  classroom  the  interest  of  children  in  health  habits  will  be 
stimulated  and  sustained.  The  material  coiisists  of  classroom  weight 
records  and  a  series  of  simple  health  education  pamphlets. 

Another  notable  contribution  to  the  devices  for  teaching  health  is 
the  Health  Crusader  plan  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associaticm. 
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MALNUTRITION  AND  THB  NUTRITION  CLASS. 

To  combat  malnutrition  by  instruction  and  the  formation  of 
health  habits  is  the  object  of  the  ^^  nutrition  class."  An  experimental 
nutrition  class  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments  in  Public  School  No.  64,  New  York,  in 
1918.  The  class  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  B.  P. 
Emerson,  of  Boston. 

In  Public  School  No.  04,  Manhattan,  where  the  experiments  were  conducted,. 
894  ehUdren  were  weighed  aqjl  measured.  The  heights  and  weights  were  com- 
pared with  standard  measurements,  so  that  the  ratio  of  actual  weight  to  average 
Weight  for  height  could  be  determined  for  each  child.  This  average  weight  for 
children  who  measure  53  inches  is  69  pounds.  A  child  of  this  height  who 
weighs  only  62  pounds  is  7  pounds,  or  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  average.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  percentage  of  children  in  four  different  grades 
who  were — (1)  7  per  cent  or  more  under  the  average  weight  for  their  height, 
(2)  within  7  per  cent  of  average  weight,  and  (8)  more  than  7  per  cent  over  the 
average  weight  for  their  height. 

Percentage  of  overweight  and  undertveight  children. 


Childrw  7  per  c«nt  or  more  overweight ..  .|p^^[' 

From  7  per  cent  oTerweigbt  to  7  per  cent /Number, 
underweight \Per  cent. 

Children  7  per  cent  or  more  underweight.  .|p^^^[' 


Total. 


/Number. 
'\Percent. 


Grade  ■ 

Oredo 

Grade 

Grade 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

I. 

38 

40 

21 

27 

22.0 

16.3 

16.5 

10.6 

110 

166 

70 

185 

63.6 

67.8 

62.2 

72.5 

25 

30 

27 

43 

14.4 

15.0 

21.3 

16.0 

173 

245 

127 

25,T 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total. 


126 

15.8 
540 

67.4 
134 

16.8 


800 
100.0 


Different  conditions  were  provided  for  these  four  classes,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  to  what  extent  various  methods  of  procedure  were 
successful.  These  conditions  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  general 
captions : 

I.  Instruction  in  health  habits. — A  child  should  be  taught  proper  habits  of 
eating ;  sufficient  mastication,  the  elimination  of  water  as  a  flush,  regular  meals 
at  a  time  of  minimum  fatigue,  stimulants  such  as  tea  and  coffee  not  to  be  used. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  toward  which  a  child's  attention  should  be  directed. 

II.  Removal  of  physical  defects, — Adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  defective 
teeth  are  contributing  factors  in  undernourishment.  They  supply  toxins  which 
interfere  with  digestion,  and  the  adenoids  and  tonsils  prevent  tlie  taking  in  of 
sufficient  oxygen. 

III.  Rest  and  lunclics. — ^Undernourished  children  are  unable  to  store  up  suffi- 
cient energy  during  the  ordinary  night*s  rest  or  through  the  usual  number  of 
meals.  A  rest  period  once  or  twice  during  the  day  provides  an  opportunity 
for  recuperation,  and  food  taken  at  more  frequent  intervals  is  more  beneficial 
than  the  same  amount  consumed  in  the  usual  three  meals. 

IV.  Direct  feeding, — It  has  been  assumed  In  many  instances  that  the  reason 
for  undernourishment  or  malnutrition  is  inability  to  procure  the  necessary  food. 
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If  this  is  tke  Gonditimit  toed  alHHiid  be  auppiled;  One  iprafap  of  ddldren  was 
giYen  only  a  midday  meal,  which  was  supposed  to  meet  all  the  demands  in  the 
way  of  quantity  and  <iaaltty  of  food.  Another  group  was  given  eidy  inatmc- 
tlon  in  health  habits,  wHH  reooinamiMhittoiis  for  rast  and  food  and  dto  remnwl 
of  physical  defects.  Another  group  was  i^ven  the  instruction  in  health  hiMtB 
an'l  provision  was  made  for  rest  perioda  and  mid^noming  Lunchea^  wiUi  raooB- 
mendations  for  the  removal  of  physical  defects.  Still  another  group,  was  given 
all  of  the  provisions  so  f&r  mentioned:  Comparison  of  results  in  these  different 
groups  shows  that  the  poorest  progress  is  made  where  nothing  Is  piwided 
except  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food.  The  greatest  progress  was  made  by 
'  children  who  were  instructed  in  health  habits,  and  who  were  singly 
to  have  frequent  intervals  of  rest  and  more  frequent  meals. 

The  physical  defect  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest  effect  ma.  the  nutritive 
processes,  judged  by  the  New  York  experiment,  is  that  of  the  naao-pharynsaii 
obstruction.  Out  of  the  li06  children  included  in  tile  claases,  68  aulBsred  frKD 
this  breathing  obstruction.  Two  out  of  every  three  undernourished  childan 
had  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  oxygen.  Comparisons  of  the  progreaa  made 
by  those  who  did  not  need  an  operation,  by  those  wlio  needed  and  did  not 
an  operation,  and  by  those  who  needed  and  had  an  operation  performed, 
a  serious  handicap  is  imposed  on  children  when  the  obstruction  is  allowed  to 
remain.^ 

SEX   EDUCATION. 

The  war  has  lifted  the  veil  of  false  modesty  from  the  question  of 
social  hygiene  and  sex  edncation.  Effective  methods  of  instnictkm 
in  the  cantonments  have  been  developed.  The  Commission  on  Tram- 
ing  Camp  Activities  through  its  camp  community  service  has  dene 
much  to  educate  the  public.  The  State  health  departments  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  have  carried  on  effective  educa* 
tional  propaganda.  Religious  and  educational  societies  as  well  as 
medical  societies  are  seriously  grappling  with  the  great  problems  of 
oex  education.  The  bureau^  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  section 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  ^  Keeping 
Fit,"  for  high-school  boys,  giving  simply  and  briefly  the  main  factors 
in  physical  fitness,  including  sex.  The  appreciation  of  this  pam* 
phlet  has  been  instantaneous  and  sincere.  Bequests  have  come  for 
large  numbers  of  copies  not  only  from  high  schools  but  also  from 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Boy  Scouts,  industrial  firms, 
and  many  other  sources. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  co- 
operation arc  planning  a  thorough  investigation  of  practicable 
methods  of  sex  education  in  the  high  school. 

The  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  created  by  Ckm- 
gress  in  the  summer  of  1918,  is  authorized  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$300,000— 

to  aneh  nniTersities,  coUeges*  or-  otber  suitable  Institutions  or  organisatiOBB  as 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  aie  qnalilMI 

*  Report  furnished  by  Dr.  David  MltcheU,  Bureau  ot  Bducational  Bxperiments,  16  West 
'eighth  Street.  New  York. 
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tor  sdentlflc  reaeerch  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  developing  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  more  effective  educational  measures  in  the  prevention 
of  venereal  diseases  and  for  the  purpose  of  sociological  and  psychological  re- 
search related  thereto. 

MEDICAL  SUPERVISION. 

In  all  foreign  countries  the  medical  supervision  of  schools  has  suf- 
fered during  the  war.  School  medical  officers,  like  all  other  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  have  been  called  to  military  service.  In 
our  own  country  the  same  condition  prevails,  though  to  a  less  degree. 
For  example,  the  consolidation  of  all  health  supervision  and  physical 
education  activities  under  the  school  authority  was  successfully  in- 
augurated in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  1915-16.  In  1917  the  efficient 
director  of  the  work  went  elsewhere,  and  under  war  conditions  no 
competent  successor  could  be  found.^  In  few  States  or  communities, 
however,  has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  work  of  school 
medical  supervision.  North  Carolina  appears  to  be  one  exception. 
The  revised  law  which  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent school  year  requires  that  teachers  shall  make  a  preliminary 
examination  of  all  pupils,  and  provides  for  detailed  examination  of 
all  suspected  chidren  by  the  county  medical  officer  or  by  a  physician 
designated  by  the  State  health  department.  The  report  of  the  first 
year's  work  under  the  new  law  shows  that  '^  more  than  3,000  teachers 
properly  filled  out  the  cards  after  careful  preliminary  examination 
of  more  than  150,000  children  " ;  and  that  of  this  "  number  of  chil- 
dren, 34,387,  or  nearly  one- fourth,  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  school  physician  or  a  specially  trained  school  nurse."  The  re- 
port further  shows  much  successful  follow-up  work  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  dental  clinics.  "The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
year's  work  has  been  the  uniformly  satisfactory  work  of  the  teachers 
in  completing  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  children." 

CLOSING  SCHOOLS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CONTROLLING  EPIDEMICS. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  American  Health 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  1917 : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  should  attempt  to  discover  what  is  proper 
practice  as  to  continuing  or  closing  the  schools  as  a  means  of  controlling  epi- 
demics of  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and 
poUomyelitis,  and  that  they  should  publish  their  conclusions  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  and  in  bulletin  form. 

>Bee  reports  of  BUperiDtcndeot  of  scbools,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  the  years  1915,  1910, 
and  1917. 

127403"— 19 2 
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This  service  was  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  upon  file  oonditioii 
that  a  committee  of  the  aBBOciation  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  BmeaB 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  resolution.' 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

Scope  of  inquiry. — ^The  committee  decided  to  limit  the  inquiry  to 
the  following  three  lines:  (1)  Summary  of  State  laws  bearing  upon 
the  question;  (2)  review  of  literature  on  the  subject;  (8)  inquiry  to 
be  sent  to  50  selected  cities  covering  regulations,  rules  of  practice,  and 
results. 

1.  State  laws. — ^An  incomplete  survey  of  State  laws  shows  very  few 
specific  statutory  references  to  the  matter;  rather  general  authority 
to  control  is  vested  in  an  administrative  body. 

2.  Re^riew  of  literature. — Review  of  more  than  150  papers  pub- 
lished during  the  past  20  years  in  journals,  in  official  reports,  and 
as  chapters  of  books  shows  progressive  abandonment  of  faith  in,  and 
the  practice  of  school  closure  as  a  measure  of  controlling  epid^nics 
affecting  school  children.  Yet  even  in  recent  literature  there  are 
•till  some  expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of  closure  under  special 
conditions.  Analysis  of  these  special  conditions  shows  that  they 
are  of  three  types : 

(1)  Etiology  of  the  disease  unknown,  e.  g.,  in  epidemics  of  in- 
fantile paralysis,  epidemic  meningitis,  and  possibly  a  few  other  dis- 
eases, it  may  occasionally  still  be  necessary  to  resort  to  closure  of 
schools. 

(2)  Severity  of  an  epidemic  that  defies  all  efforts  at  control. 

(3)  Inadequate  medical  supervision  of  schools. 

With  these  qualifications,  the  consensus  of  judgment  in  the  liter- 
ature reviewed  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  closure  of  schools  is  an  extremely  clumsy,  unscientific,  and 
unsatisfactory  method  of  controlling  epidemics  among  school  chil- 
dren. It  results  not  only  in  loss  of  school  time  and  money,  but  it 
fails  to  control,  inasmuch  as  infected  children  are  at  large,  playing 
in  the  street,  without  restriction,  and  therefore  spreading  the  in- 
fection. 

The  modern  method,  consisting  of  careful  daily  inspection  of 
infected  schools,  isolation  of  sick  children,  and  quarantine  of  con- 
tacts is  both  more  effective  and  more  economical. 

Closing  of  schools  should  be  considered  as  a  last  resort,  to  be  used 
only  when  thorough  and  systematic  application  of  other  measures 
fails  to  effect  control. 

>  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  health  officer,  Boston ;  Dr.  F.  G. 
Curtis,  health  officer,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Bernard  Kahn,  acting  director  of  medical 
inspection  of  public  schools,  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  T.  Clark,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serrlce ;  Dr. 
W.  S.  Small,  Bureau  of  Education,  chairman. 
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.  It  IS  also  recognized  that  in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  where 
aggregation  takes  place  only  in  the  schools,  closure  may  be  necessary. 
It  is  further  recognized,  however,  that  this  condition  would  yield 
to  adequate  inspection. 

3.  Inquiry  in  selected  cities, — An  inquiry  consisting  of  14  questions 
was  sent  to  50  cities  in  31  States.  Replies  were  received  from  32 
cities  in  19  States.  The  questions  covered  the  following  items :  Laws 
or  regulations  providing  for  closure  of  schools  in  event  of  epidemic ; 
extent  to  which  closure  is  practiced ;  regulations  governing  exclusion 
of  cases  and  contracts ;  frequency  of  inspection  for  discovering  cases 
and  supervision  of  contracts;  home  visitation  for  discovery  of  cases; 
extent  and  methods  of  disinfection;  extent  to  which  culture  tubes 
are  employed  for  detection  of  diphtheria  carriers  in  schools  and 
the  Shick  test  for  determination  of  immunes ;  laws  and  regulations 
governing  vaccination;  results  of  measures  of  control  and  methods 
of  securing  cooperation  between  school  medical  inspection  service  and 
local  health  authorities. 

Minute  examination  of  the  returns,  many  of  which  were  very  full 
and  explicit,  confirms  conclusions  reported  above  from  review  of 
literature. 

Successful  control  of  contagious  diseases  in  and  through  the  schools 
is  quite  definitely  correlated  with  the  following  conditions :  Absence 
of  closure;  careful  provisions  for  exchision  of  cases  and  contacts, 
emphasis  being  plac:^d  upon  clinical  data  rather  than  upon  fixed 
period  of  exclusions:  careful  daily  or  frequent  periodical  iaspection 
of  schools;  systematic  home  visitation;  reliance  upon  natural  and 
physical  cleansing  rather  than  upon  chemical  disinfection. 

Without  exception  the  cities  that  report  reliance  upon  these  meas- 
ures report  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  close  schools  since 
such  measures  were  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cities  reporting 
inadequate  measures  of  inspection  also  report  reliance  upon  closure 
and  disinfection  by  chemicals.  The  two  following  cases  are  typical. 
The  citie-s  are  nearly  the  same  size. 

CITY  A. 

1.  Regulations  require  closure  for  all  the  diseases  specified  except 
whooping  cough. 

2.  Rigid  period  of  exclusion  of  cases. 

3.  Rigid  period  of  exclusion  of  contacts. 

4.  As  much  daily  insj)ection  as  can  be  given  by  four  physicians 
and  one  nurse  for  10,000  children. 

5.  Home  visitation ;  "  check  every  rumor  as  far  as  possible." 

6.  Disinfection  is  practiced  by  formalin  fumigation  and  washing 
walls  with  strong  solution. 
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7.  No  definite  reply  in  regard  to  results  except  that  closure  was 
resorted  to  twice  last  year,  and  that  by  utilization  of  teachers  and 
principals  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  preceding  year's  recoid 
of  active  cases. 

CITY  B. 

1.  No  law,  but  power  has  never  been  questioned. 

2.  All  contagious  cases  are  excluded  until  personally  examined  by 
epidemiologist. 

8.  Contacts  are  excluded  at  the  discretion  of  the  epidemiologist 

4.  Nurses  inspect  daily ;  doctors  on  call. 

5.  Nurses  investigate  all  suspicious  cases. 

6.  Do  not  practice  disinfection. 

7.  Methods  of  control  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  four  years 
since  adopted,  no  occasion  to  close  schools  and  very  few  recurrent 
cases. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Closure  of  schools  as  a  means  of  controlling  epidemics  of  the  six 
diseases  specified  is  unnecessary,  unscientific,  and  unjustifiable. 

2.  Disinfection  by  fumigation  is  unnecessary  and  ineffective.  The 
use  of  chemical  solutions  is  generally  unnecessary.  Disinfection  by 
air  and  sun  and  cleansing  with  hot  water,  soap,  and  scrubbing  is  to 
be  commended. 

3.  The  proper  method  of  control  involves  sufficient  inspectorial 
force  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  maintain  close  supervision  of  cases 
and  contacts;  enforcement  of  isolation  and  quarantine  under  elastic 
administrative  regulations ;  the  employment  of  clinical  and  labora- 
tory tests  and  reliance  upon  such  data ;  close  correlation  of  the  school 
mimical  inspection,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  health  department,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  school  forces;  and  continuous  education 
of  the  public. 

4.  The  wide  diversities  in  rule  and  practice  revealed  by  this  study 
should  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  It  is  unreasonable,  unscientific,  and 
absurd  that  there  should  be  such  variations  in  the  minimum  period 
of  exclusion  as  from  14  to  42  days  (scarlet  fever).  This  is  nearly 
typical  of  many  variations  that  could  and  should  be  eliminated. 
They  do  not  depend  upon  adequate  or  inadequate  support  of  medical 
inspection ;  they  depend  solely  upon  ignorance,  indifference,  or  un- 
reasonable difference  of  opinion.  Much  of  this  diversity  would  be 
eliminated  by  acceptance  by  all  school  health  officers  of  the  standards 
set  up  in  the  report  of  the  "  Committee  on  Standard  Kegulations  for 
Control  of  Communicable  Diseases,"  submitted  to,  and  adopted  at, 
the  1917  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Association.  (U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service:  Public  Health  Beports,  October  12,  1917.) 
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EYE  HYGIENE. 

The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  on  the  First  Draft 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  stated  that  ^'  the  specific  source  of 
defect  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  rejectives  was  eyes,"  21.68 
per  cent.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  prior  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  regulations  providing  for  "  limited  service."  The  sec- 
ond report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Greneral  *  shows  that  of  "  Qrade 
D  disqualified  for  any  military  service,"  10.65  per  cent  were  rejected 
on  account  of  eye  defects.  The  percentage  of  men  relegated  to 
"  limited  service  "  on  account  of  eye  defects  is  not  given,  but  obviously 
it  was  large.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  efficiency,  as  well  as 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  efficiency  and  of  general  human 
welfare  the  conservation  of  vision  is  still  ''one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  educational  hygiene."  -  The  most  important  contribution 
to  this  subject  since  1916  is  a  survey  of  the  causes  and  extent  pf  de- 
fective vision  as  related  to  school  environment  and  of  effective  meth- 
ods for  prevention  and  correction  made  in  New  York  in  1916-17, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Berkowitz  for  tlie  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  This  study 
covered  the  nature  and  extent  of  defective  vision  in  school  children ; 
the  preventable  causes  of  defective  vision  within  the  schools  and  the 
factors  in  school  life  contributing  to  deterioration  of  eyesight;  con- 
servative and  preventive  measures;  clinical  facilities  for  correction 
of  eye  defects  and  agencies  for  supplying  glasses  to  needy  children; 
and  necessary  improvements  in  facilities  and  methods  in  these  vari- 
ous fields.  Intensive  investigations  were  made  in  a  large  number 
of  classrooms  of  physical  conditions  and  school  practices  relative  to 
eyesight.  The  facilities  and  methods  of  the  municipal  and  privately 
owned  clinics  and  dispensaries  were  carefully  investigated.  A  lim- 
ited inquiry  was  made  into  the  follow-up  methods. 

In  final  form  the  report*  of  this  survey  included  not  only  the 
results  of  the  investigations  in  the  New  York  schools  but  also  data 
from  about  40  other  cities  in  the  United  States  and  from  foreign 
cities,  sunmiaries  of  important  earlier  investigations,  appendices 
(text  of  important  repoiis  difficult  to  obtain),  and  bibliography. 

ORAL  HYGIENE. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
teeth  of  school  children,  a  large  amount  of  dental  disease  was  found 
among  the  drafted  men.  The  percentage  of  rejections  for  this  cause 
was  not  large :  8.50  per  cent  in  the  first  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 

*  Operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System  to  December  20,  1918. 
'  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1916,  ch.  19. 

*  This  report  is  sooif  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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General,  5.69  per  cent  in  second  report;  but  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fones,* 
as  result  of  his  work  with  men  stationed  at  Bridgeport,  that  "the 
appalling  need  for  prophylactic  work  among  these  soldiers  and  the 
interest  and  willingneas  of  the  men  to  have  this  treatm^it  can 
hardly  be  realized."  Thus  the  need  of  systematic  work  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  teeth  of  school  children  is  again  emphasized. 

This  work  must  be  both  prophylactic  and  reparative.  In  most 
cases  where,  dental  clinics  have  been  established  in  the  schools,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  reparative  work  for  indigent  children.  As  an 
educational  project,  however,  obviously  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  prevention  and  conservation. 

PREVENTION  EMPHASIZED. 

Bridgeporty  fJonn, — Arguing  that  it  is  impracticable  to  repair 
the  decayed  teeth  of  all  the  school  children  and  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  American  ideas  to  dispense  charity  in  the  public  schools.  Dr. 
Alfred  C.  Fones,  of  Bridgeport,  has  sought  to  "evolve  a  plan  for 
the  prevention  of  dental  decay  and  the  establishment  of  clean  mouths 
as  an  active  part  of  our  great  free  educational  system." 

Following  is  the  substance  of  the  plan  as  reported  by  Dr.  Fones  in 
the  third  year  of  operation :  * 

We  hare  tried  to  work  out  this  plan  in  Bridgeport,  and  after  three  years  we 
find  that  our  educational  and  preventive  dental  clinic  is  the  most  important 
part  of  our  school  and  health  systems.  Under  the  plan  of  this  clinic  every 
child  undergoes  an  examination  of  his  mouth  and  receives  a  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  his  teetii,  accepting  It  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  as 
his  geography  lesson.  Every  child  is  taught  a  method  of  brushing  his  teeth 
and  is  educated  in  the  care  of  his  mouth  Just  as  he  Is  taught  physiology  or 
calisthenics.  In  this  way  the  municipality  accepts  one-half  the  responsibility 
of  aiding  and  educating  the  children  in  the  prevention  of  dental  decay,  while  the 
home  care  of  the  mouth  and  proper  feeding  is  assumed  by  the  child  and  his 
parent. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts.  First,  the  actual 
cleaning,  polishing,  and  examination  of  the  children's  teeth  in  schools.  Sec- 
ond, the  tooth  brush  drills  and  classroom  talks.  Third,  stereoptlcon  lectures  for 
the  education  of  children  in  the  higher  grades.  Fourth,  educational  work  in 
the  home  carried  on  by  special  literature  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  parents. 
It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  make  clear  to  those  outside  the  dental  pro- 
fession what  a  prophylactic  treatment  really  is.  It  consists  mainly  In  the 
thorough  cleaning,  by  means  of  orange  wood  sticks  in  hand  polishers,  of  every 
surface  of  evei^y  tooth.  This  means  the  removal  of  all  stains  and  accretions  on 
the  teeth  and  ospocijilly  of  the  sticky,  mucilaginous  films  known  as  bacterial 
placques,  which  are  the  initial  stage  of  all  dental  decay.  The  Importance  of 
removing  these  plnoques  can  thiu"  be  readily  understood.  This  work  of  preven- 
tion of  dental  decay  is  essential I3  a  woman's  work,  and  to  the  dental  liyglenlst 
it  opens  up  paths  of  usefulness  and  activity  in  helping  humanity  in  masses. 

»  "An  Educational  and  Preventive  Dental  Clinic."  Nat.  Dental  Assoc.  2l9t  An.  S«ai., 
Oct.  23-26.   1917. 

8  Month  Hygiene  for  U.  S.  Soldiers,  Nat.  Dental  Asaoc,  21st  An.  Sesa.,  N.  Y.  City,  Oct 
23-26,    1917. 
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In  1918-14  we  trained  the  first  class  of  dental  byglenists  in  Bridgeport,  and 
two  of  these  women  were  selected  as  dental  supervisors  when  onr  clinic  started 
in  the  tail  of  1914.  We  had  received  $5,000  to  carry  on  a  demonstrating  pre- 
ventive clinic  for  the  diildren  of  the  first  two  grades  of  our  schools,  and  our 
corps  consisted  of  8  dental  hygienists  and  2  supervisors.  In  but  one  year 
our  city  officials  were  so  Impressd  with  the  results  of  our  work  that  the  appro- 
priation was  doubled,  the  corps  enlarged,  and  a  wolnan  dentist  added,  and  now, 
the  fourth  year  of  our  clinic,  we  have  a  corps  of  20  dental  hygienists,  2  super- 
visors, and  2  women  dentists,  and  an  ai^ropriation  of  $21,529.  The  money  is 
atH[>ropriated  through  the  board  of  health  and  the  clinic  is  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee of  this  board. 

Time  will  not  permit  giving  a  detailed  report  of  our  clinic  from  its  start 
in  1914,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  now  employed  is  very  similar  to 
that  used  originally. 

The  dental  supervisors  oversee  and  direct  the  work  of  the  dental  hygienists, 
give  classroom  talks,  toothbrush  drills,  stereoptlcon  lectures,  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  literature  to  children  and  supplies  to  the  hygienists,  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  moving  and  location  of  hygienists  in  each  school. 

The  work  of  the  dental  hygienists  consists  in  making  the  examination  and 
records  of  the  teeth,  giving  the  prophylactic  treatments  and  instructions  in 
the  home  care  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  equipment  is  placed  the  hygienist  begins  work  for  the  children  of 
the  first  grade  and  takes  each  grade  in  succession  through  the  fifth.  The 
charts  are  made  of  each  child's  mouth,  one  for  the  parent  and  one  which  is  a 
permanent  record  for  tlie  files,  showing  the  conditions  found  in  the  mouth  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Aside  from  the  actual  cleaning  of  the  children's  teeth,  the  work  of  the  super- 
visors with  tooth  brush  drills  is  considered  very  Important,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  present  this  phase  of  mouth  hygiene  to  the  children  in  a  way  that 
will  be  educational  and  interesting.  It  has  been  quite  a  problem  to  secure  a 
good  brush  tlmt  can  be  sold  for  5  cents,  and  up  to  the  present  time  notliing 
better  has  offered  than  factory  seconds  of  a  good  make  of  brush. 

On  the  day  preceding  a  toothbrush  drill  a  notice  Is  sent  to  the  parent 
requesting  that  the  child  be  allowed  to  bring  his  tooth  brush  to  school,  and 
that  it  be  securely  wrapped  in  clean  paper.  Announcement  Ui  made  in  the 
classrooms  th.nt  any  child  may  purchase  a  new  toothbrush  for  5  cents.  The 
drill  proper  is  given  with  the  children  seated,  while  the  assistants  pass  up 
and  down  the  aisles  helping  the  children  to  hold  the  brushes  correctly  and 
to  make  the  right  movements.  There  are  four  positions  for  holding  the  brush 
and  two  movements  in  each  drill.  The  children  brush  to  count  in  a  stereotyped 
form,  it  being  intended  to  teach  merely  the  correct  form  of  brushing  and  not 
nhcant  for  the  actual  cleaning  of  the  teeth  which  would  require  running  water 
and  dentifrice.  A  second  talk  is  given  up  to  the  care  of  the  brush  and  the 
necessity  of  hanging  it  in  a  clean  place.  The  children  repeat  the  drill  standing, 
and  the  brushes  are  wrapped  in  clean  waxed  paper  to  be  taken  home. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  educational  value  of  the  toothbrush 
drill  in  the  classroom.  It  is  accepted  by  the  children  as  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  therefore  something  to  be  lenrne<l  and  remembered.  The  teachers  have 
aided  in  many  ways  to  assist  the  children  in  forming  the  habit  of  dally 
brushing. 

When  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades  receive  their  first  treatment, 
it  is  frequently  found  that  while  many  of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  decayed,  the 
few  permanent  teeth  erupted  at  that  age  are  sound,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Biz-year  molars.    The  very  first  small  cavities  are  Just  appearing  in  these 
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teeth,  and  we  believe  that  the  small  children  entering  the  prophylactic  qrstem 
should  all  start  on  the  same  basis,  that  Is  with  sound  permanent  teeth.  We  have 
two  women  dentists  who  work  with  the  hygienists  In  our  schools  and  confine 
their  efforts  to  the  filling  of  the  first  permanent  molar  teetii.  We  term  this 
prerentiTe  dentistry  also,  as  the  effort  is  made  to  thus  prevent  the  developmeiLt 
of  large  cavities  In  these,  tlie  most  important  teeth  of  the  denture. 

As  yet  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  in  Bridgeport  to  have  a  free  dental 
clinic  for  the  poor,  but  the  work  is  now  progressing  rapidly  on  a  welfare 
building  where  such  a  clinic  will  be  conducted.  In  the  meantime  the  board  of 
health  employs  a  centrally  located  dentist  to  relieve  toothadie  for  any  child 
in  our  public  schools  presenting  the  relief  cards  issued  by  the  dental  committee 
through  the  school  principals,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  any  reparative 
work. 

REPAIR  WORK  EMPHASIZED. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  plans  and  cost  of  operation  of 
dental  clinics  in  four  cities  were  gathered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dental  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1917 : 

Philadelphia, — There  are  eight  free  dental  clinics  for  school  chil- 
dren, four  of  which  are  located  in  public  schools  and  four  in  health 
division  centers  of  the  Bureau  of  Health.  The  entire  staff  in  the 
dental  dispensary  consists  of:  (a)  Chief  of  dental  dispensaries. 
(&)  Thirteen  assistants,     {c)  One  attendant. 

The  cost  is  $15,000,  divided  as  follows : 

$9,100  for  salaries  of  assistants,  $700  per  year  each. 
2,500  for  salary  of  chief  of  dental  dispensaries. 

900  for  salary  of  attendant. 
2,600  for  maintenance  and  supplies  of  clinic. 

No  specific  number  of  children  is  allotted  to  a  clinic.  Each  one 
takes  care  of  as  many  as  possible.  During  tlie  month  of  May,  1917, 
2,370  visits  were  made  by  children  to  the  clinics,  an  average  of  nearly 
300  per  clinic  per  month.  The  children  are  brought  to  the  clinics  by 
school  nurses,  parents,  older  children,  probation  officers,  and  others. 
The  assistant  dentists  receive  $300  a  year  each  for  three  hours  of  con- 
tinuous working  service  per  day. 

Chicago. — Chicago  supports  nine  full-time  and  four  part-time 
clinics.  The  budget  for  1917  provides  $11,000  for  salaries  and  $1,500 
for  supplies. 

Each  clinic  cares  for  an  average  of  10  or  12  children  daily.  In 
1916,  the  report  on  dental  service  showed:  New  cases,  7,049;  treat- 
ments given,  30,749;  fillings,  28,877;  crown  and  bridge  work,  63;  ex- 
tractions, 20,554 ;  visits  of  dental  surgeons  to  dental  clinics,  2,191. 

Children  are  selected  for  treatment  in  the  dental  clinics  upon  the 
basis  of  examination  given  by  school  health  officers.  The  parent  is 
advised  of  defects  found.  School  nurses  follow  up  these  cases,  and 
if  parent  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  private  dentist  the  nurse 
arranges  to  take  the  child  to  a  dental  clinic.  The  child  is  entitled  to 
free  dental  work  if  the  income  of  the  family  is  $3  or  less  per  person 


per  week.  The  nmrBe-ooIFeets  eligible  ehildren  at  her  achoc^  and  takes 
them,  to  the  dental  clkuc.  and  brmgs  thaun  hack  agion^.  NuraaB  are 
aehadnled  to  dental  dinics  aocarding  to  ait  arranged  progranu 

The  school  dentbsts  leoeive  $100  per  month  10  months  of  the  year. 
The  hours  are  from  9  a.  nu  to  3«30  p.  m.,  wiih  one  hour  for  kinch« 

CinobmatL — The  health  department  and  the  oral  hygiene  eommitr 
tee  of  the  Cincmnati  Dental  Society,  in  connection  with  the  publio- 
aehool  department,  operate  three  free  dental  clinics  for  the  ben^t 
of  public  and  parochial  school  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  for  dental  services.  The  movement  was  launched  about  ei^t 
years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society  and  was  financed  entirely 
by  this  organization  until  1912.  The  oral  hygiene  committee  still 
supplements  the  insufficiait  appropriation  made  by  the  city.  The 
city  budget  provides  $4,500;  the  balance  is  made  up  by  the  oral 
hygifme  committee.  There  is  well  plfumed  dental  inspection  once  a 
week  in  some  schools^  conducted  by  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Dental 
Society.  Children  who  are  in  need  of  dental  services  are  referred  to 
their  dentists,  but  if  unable  to  pay  can  take  advantage  of  free  clinics. 
Beasonable  effort  is  made  by  principals  and  teachers  to  minimize  the 
abuse  of  chanty,  and  they  must  certify  that  the  cases  are  worthy  of 
charity. 

The  dental  operators  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  for 
three  and  one*half  consecutive  hours  per  day.  The  pay  of  the  dental 
assistants  is  from  $500  to  $720  per  uulum. 

Detroit, — ^All  free  dental  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  health.  At  the  present  time  there  are  12  clinics  in  the  city. 
These  clinics  are  located  in  school  buildings,  hospitals,  settlement 
houses,  and  one  in  the  board  of  health  building.  There  is  a  fund  of 
$20,000  to  maintain  these  cUnics,  and  from  this  fund  the  salaries  of 
the  inspectors  who  examine  the  mouths  of  children  of  school  age 
twice  yearly  are  paid.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  some  20,000  chil- 
dren were«treated  in  these  clinics.  No  social- servioe  division  k  main- 
tained in  this  department,  but  dependence  is  made  upon  the  school 
teachers  and  nurses  to  ^^  tip  us  off  "  when  we  are  being  imposed  upon. 

Salaries  of  operators  as  follows :  $1,000,  $1,200,  and  $1,800  per  year, 
respectively ;  half-time  inspectors,  $50  per  month.  Clinic  assistants 
are  employed  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month. 

STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

Within  the  past  three  years,  eight  States  have  enacted  laws  provid- 
ing for  State-wide  physical  education,  namely,  Illinois  in  1915 ;  New 
York  in  1916 ;  New  Jersey,  ITevada,  Rhode  Island,  and  California  in 

>  S«e  Bureaa  of  Bducation  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  40,  "  Beceot  State  LegiaUtion  for  Pbysl- 
Scal  Sdacatlon." 
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1917 ;  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  1918.    In  six  other  States,  Massa- 

choaettSy  CJonnecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Colorado, 
legislative  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter,  but  no  legislation 
has  yet  been  enacted.  In  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  special 
commissions  made  exhaustive  investigations  and  reports  as  the  basis 
for  legislative  action.  Though  this  legislation  in  all  but  two  States 
was  enacted  prior  to  the  current  year,  it  did  not  become  effective  until 
tliis  year,  except  in  New  York  and  Illinois.  In  New  York,  howeyer, 
the  law  was  amended  in  1918  so  that  the  law  in  final  form  will  not  be 
in  full  effect  until  1918-19. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  legislation  is  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  physical  education  given  either  in 
the  statutes  themselves  or  in  the  administrative  programs  adopted  bj 
the  State  departments  of  education.  In  the  New  York  program 
physical  education  is  interpreted  as  covering:  ^'(1)  Individual  health 
examination  and. personal  health  instruction  (medical  inspection); 
(2)  instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and  concerning  the 
important  facts  of  hygiene  (recitations  in  hygiene) ;  and  (3)  physi- 
cal exercise  as  a  health  habit,  including  gymnastics,  elementary 
marching,  organized  supervised  play,  recreation,  and  athletics."  In 
the  California  statute  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion are  specified:  "(1)  To  develop  organic  vigor,  provide  neuro- 
muscular training,  promote  bodily  and  mental  poise,  correct  postural 
defects,  secure  the  more  advanced  forms  of  coordination,  strength, 
and  endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desirable  moral  and  social  quali- 
ties as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cooperation,  self-subordination, 
and  obedience  to  authority,  and  higher  ideals,  courage,  and  whole- 
some interest  in  truly  recreational  activities;  (2)  to  promote  a  hy- 
gienic school  and  home  life,  secure  scientific  sanitation  of  school 
buildings,  playgrounds,  and  athletic  fields,  and  the  equipment 
thereof." 

The  Bhode  Island  syllabus  states  that  ^'  Physical  education  may  be 
defined  as  including  healthful,  sanitary  environment;  medical  in- 
spection ;  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene ;  and  exercise  in  the 
form  of  such  motor  activities  as  marching,  gymnastics,  dancing, 
supervised  play,  and  athletics." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Nevada  law,  all  of  these  State  laws 
provide  for  compulsory  physical  education  in  all  their  public  schools. 
The  most  notable  weakness  is  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  finan- 
cial support  for  administration  and  supervision,  and  the  failure  to 
provide  administrative  means  for  making  the  laws  locally  effective. 

The  I'esults  of  the  first  year  under  the  new  law  in  New  Jersey  are 

summarized  by  the  State  conmiissioner  as  follows: 

Physical  training,  systematicaUy  taught  this  year  for  the  first  time  In  many 
schools,  wUl  be  more  effective  next  year.    It  has  already  enUvened  the  8choola» 
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«rtateii  mm  vaXtasbaam  and  eontribiiled  to  tte  w«llhu«  of  diildren  and 
tmchcrai  •  *  *  The  public  needs  to  realiae  tbat  money  expended  for  health 
adooatloB^  both  mral  and  urban,  is  mopey  better  spent  than  fbr  almost  any- 
thing else.  •  •  *  We  need  not  only  better  medical  inspection,  but  also  more 
school  nurses,  in  country  as  well  as  In  city.  It  6an  not  be  said  with  emphasis 
too  great  that  physical  training  is  preparedness.  Its  purpose  is  no  other  than 
to  increase  our  man  and  woman  powor. 

THE  NATION'S  NEED  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  wax  has  suddenly  revealed  to  us  and  to  all  other  nations  the 
basic  value  of  human  life.  It  is  no  longer  merely  the  voice  of  the 
philanthropist  crying  in  the  wilderness  the  doctrine  of  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  abundance  of  life;  it  is  the  Nation  in  its  hour  of  crisis 
demanding  the  fullest  physical  capacity  of  all  its  men,  women,  and 
children.  "  The  truth  is  pounded  home  with  every  succeeding  en- 
gagement on  land  and  sea  that  the  conservation  of  human  life  is  now 
a  part  of  practical  affairs,  something  to  receive  its  place  in  the  every- 
day consideration  of  those  responsible  for  national  progress."  In 
war's  terrible  markets  human  life  is  the  basic  legal  tender.  Money, 
munitions,  ships,  and  all  the  other  essentials  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  are  but  promissory  notes. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  English  education  bill  which  at  this  date 
(June  30)  is  in  the  final  stages  of  passage.  It  includes  provisions  for 
a  comprehensive  and  thorough  program  of  health  conservation  and 
physical  education.  This  program  cbvers  adequate  medical  super- 
vision both  of  children  in  school  and  children  in  industry,  and  physi- 
cal education  in  all  elementary,  secondary,  and  continuation  schools, 
and  the  provision  of  proper  equipment  for  the  same,  and  provision 
for  physically  and  mentally  defective  children. 

In  France,  a  strong  committee  has  been  formed,  of  which  several 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  members,  for  the  study  and 
promotion  of  physical  education,  social  hygiene  and  race  conserva- 
tion. The  committee  proposes  to  coox>erate  closely  with  the  public 
aathorities,  the  universities^  the  faculties,  the  oomm^cial  centers,  the 
industrial  centers,  the  financial  powers,  and  the  press. 

Its  program  includes  a  general  method  of  rational  physical  in- 
stmction;  a  syston  of  schools  of  physical  education  for  instructors 
of  the  Army  and  of  both  sexes ;  simplification  of  school  programs  and 
introduction  of  a  physical  test  in  all  examinations;  emphasis  upon 
outdoor  exercises;  outdoor  schools  and  open-air  colonies  for  physi- 
cally abnormal  children;  complete  reorganization  of  school  medical 
inspection;  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  of  gymnastics;  leg- 
islation restricting  juvenile  labor ;  and  a  larger  place  in  the  training 
for  military  service  to  physical  education  and  athletics. 

In  this  country,  likewise,  we  are  recognizing  that  physical  effi- 
ciency of  the  citizens  is  not  only  a  matter  of  individual  or  local  or 
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State  concern,  but  also  a  matter  of  supreme  national  concern.  The 
fact  that  the  first  draft  figures  show  a  wide  variation  in  the  per- 
centage of  physical  effectives  that  the  States  can  contribute  to  the 
national  defense — an  extreme  vaiiation  of  33  per  cent — ^lifts  the  ques- 
tion at  once  into  the  field  of  national  statesmanship.  The  experience 
of  the  training  camps  is  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  need  of  a 
national  program  that  shall  produce  not  only  physically  sound  but 
also  physically  educated  citizens. 

President  Emeritus  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  a  weighty  address  on 
'' Certain  Defects  in  American  Education'^  (Teachers'  Leaflet  No. 
5,  Bureau  of  Education,  June,  1918)  states  the  case  clearly  and 
forcefully : 

To  secure  for  every  child  in  the  country  a  complete  course  of  physical  train- 
ing is  a  grea*t  national  object  In  war  times  and  peace  times  aUke,  and  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  course  should  be  borne  by  the  National  Government.  The 
Swiss  Federal  Council  prescribes  the  program  of  physical  training  for  every 
school  in  Switzerland,  and  appoints  and  pays  the  national  inspectors  who  aee 
that  this  program  is  carried  outl  The  federation  also  makes  a  smaU  coo- 
trlbulion  to  the  cost  of  this  training  throughout  the  Republic.  The  war  with 
Germany  has  already  taught  us  that  the  United  States  should  henceforth  and 
at  once  do  the  same  thing  in  aid  of  the  much  larger  expenditures  of  the  States 
and  the  municipalities  on  the  same  all-important  subject,  and  should  moke  sure 
that  the  training  Is  actually  given.  When  a  proper  course  of  physical  training 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  United  States  for  12  to  15  years,  the  productiveness 
of  the  national  industries  will  show  a  great  Increase,  and  the  young  men  who 
are  to  fill  the  permanent  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  wlU  come  to  the 
annual  mobilization  with  bodies  already  fit  for  the  work  of  a  soldier  or  sailor. 

The  commission  on  the  national  emergency  in  education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  emphasizes  strongly  the  importance 
of  physical  education  and  health  conservation  in  its  program  for 
Federal  legislation. 

In  its  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  education 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  States  in  the  promotion  and  support  of 
education,  it  specifies  that  two-tenths  of  the  $100,000,000  asked  shall 
be  devoted  to  physical  education  and  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  for  providing  school  nurses,  school 
dental  clinics,  and  otherwise  promoting  pl^ysical  and  mental  welfare. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  educational  program 
includes  the  following  planks : 

The  provision  of  ample  playground  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system. 

Continuous  medical  and  dental  inspection  throughout  the  schools. 

The  organization  and  equipment  of  special  classes  for  children  who  are 
subnormal,  either  mentally  or  physically',  and  also  special  classes  for  chlldn^i 
who  are  found  capable  of  making  more  rapid  progress  than  is  possible  in  a 
standard  school. 

The  establishment  of  complete  systems  of  modem  physical  education- 
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Ifnmeroas  patriotie,  civic,  health,  and  philanthropic  organizations 
have  taken  a  similar  position.  A  national  committee  on  physical 
education  has  been  formed  with  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the 
FrMich  "  committee  **  already  named.  More  specifically  it  is  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  State  and  Federal  legislation  for  physical  edu- 
cation. The  committee,  in  its  proposed  program  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion, adopts  the  interperetation  of  physical  education  as  illustrated  in 
the  best  recent  State  laws.  "  It  assumes  pliysical  activity  as  the  basic 
thing,  but  conditioned  upon,  and  integrally  related  with,  wholesome 
physical  environment,  individual  physical  examination  and  record, 
medical  supervision  of  schools  and  school  children,  development  of 
health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowledge,  hygienic  school 
management  and  procedure,  and  cooperation  with  all  agencies  that 
make  for  physical  upbuilding  and  the  moral  growth  inevitably  inci- 
dent to  sane,  wholesome,  active  physical  life." 

It  asks  that  physical  education  be  for  boys  and  girls  alike;  for  all 
children  between  6  and  18  years,  inclusive,  in  all  schools  and  in  indus- 
try; for  provision  for  investigation  and  demonstrations  in  the  in- 
terest of  progressively  scientific  standards;  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  and  Federal  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  all  State 
systems,  but  with  guarantees  of  State  autonomy  and  initiative. 

The  National  Physical  Education  Service  ^  has  been  established 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  at  the 
request  of  the  national  committee  on  physical  education  to  organize 
and  manage  the  movement  for  State  and  Federal  legislation  for 
physical  education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

Physical  education  as  interpreted  by  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tion cited  above  is  not  a  substitute  for  military  training.  With 
respect  to  boys,  it  is  premilitary  training.  It  is  a  program  for  pro- 
ducing physically  fit  men  and  women  by  physically  educating  boys 
and  girls  during  the  period  of  immaturity.  The  program  stops  at 
18  years  of  age.  Efficient  military  training  can  not  begin  earlier 
than  18  yeare.  If  universal  military  training  should  be  adopted, 
this  program  would  insure  maximum  preparation  of  a  maximum 
number  of  young  men  for  military  training.  It  is  preparatory  to 
military  training  in  the  following  ways:  By  the  selection  of  boys  fit 
for  military  training  through  recurrent  physical  examination  during 
the  growth  period  and  the  early  detection  and  correction  of  reme- 
diable defects;  by  systematic  training  through  graded  systems  of 
exercises  adapted  to  children  of  different  ages,  through  corrective 

*  Headquarters,  818  ConDecUcut  ATenue,  Washiogton,  D.  C. 
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exercises  for  postural  and  muscular  defects,  and  through  intensive 
physical  training  and  athletics  for  the  older  boys;  by  systematic 
training  into  health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowledge ;  and 
by  increasing  the  physical  efficiency  of  those  whose  defects  would 
confine  them  to  limited  service,  through  early  detection  of  defects, 
through  si>ecialized  training  of  such  individuals,  and  through  keep- 
ing them  out  of  occupations  for  which  they  are  unfit. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

By  Walter  A.  Montoomeby, 
BpeokMtt  in  Foreign  Educational  S9»tem9,  Bureau  of  Bdueati&n, 


GENERAIi  EDUCATIONAL  ACTlVlTiES. 

Certain  educational  activities  are  common  to  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion ;  and  these  will  be  considered  in  their 
general  bearings  before  the  local  and  individual  problems  of  the 
several  Provinces  are  taken  up.  Chief  of  these  general  movements 
are  the  following : 

THE  LANOtJACE  ISSUE. 

Having  its  roots  deep  in  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  diversity  of 
racial  origins  in  the  world,  Canada's  problem  of  solving  the  question 
of  permitting  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  giving 
instruction  in  other  tongues  than  English  presents  difficulties  even 
more  complex  than  in  any  State  of  the  American  Union.  Accord- 
ing to  immigration  statistics,  Canada  has  within  the  past  10  years 
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received  waves  of  immigration  from  26  distinct  racial  entities.  For- 
tunately, there  is  not  to  be  noted  a  corresponding  number  of  divisions 
of  the  language  problem.  The  great  majority  are  too  few  in  number 
to  segregate  themselves  solidly  apart  from  tiie  English  and  French 
populations.  The  groups  which  distinctively  show  and  carry  out 
such  a  tendency  are  the  German,  Polish,  and  RutheniaH.  The  bear- 
ings of  the  question  on  the  social,  economic,  and  political  sides  are,  of 
course,  manifold;  but  this  treatment  concerns  itself  only  with  its 
bearings  upon  education,  and  essentially  upon  the  elementary  phase. 
This  field  alone  shows  such  diversity  in  the  ways  the  problem  must  be 
solved  by  the  individual  Provinces  as  to  call  for  a  survey  separately 
or  by  groups. 

The  situation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  may  be  dismissed  with 
slight  notice.  This  group  differs  fundamentally  from  all  the 
others  in  being  essentially  homogeneous  in  population.  From  con- 
siderations of  geography,  climate,  and  pursuits,  immigration  has 
uniformly  passed  them  by.  The  situation  is  therefore  the  simple 
one  of  rivalry  between  the  French  and  the  English  language.  De- 
spite a  large  proportion  of  Acadians  left  in  each  of  these  three 
Provinces,  the  religious  and  educational  relations  between  the 
French  and  English  have  always  been  so  amicable,  and  legal  com- 
promises have  been  so  skillful,  as  to  forestall  all  friction.  Nova 
Scotia's  settlement  of  the  problem  may  be  taken  as  typical.  In 
that  Province  a  special  inspector  (an  Acadian)  is  provided  for 
Acadian  schools;  brief  summer  courses  in  colloquial  English  are 
provided  in  the  Provincial  Normal  College  at  Truro  for  French- 
speaking  teachers;  in  the  first  four  grades  French  readers  are  pro- 
vided for  French-speaking  children,  with  instruction  in  colloquial 
English,  and  English-speaking  teachers  are  not  required  to  know 
French. 

Proceeding  westward,  Quebec  presents  the  problem  of  bilingual 
instruction  distinctively  along  the  line  of  religious  faith;  and  her 
solution  is  eminently  satisfactory  of  what  might  be,  with  less  tact- 
ful handling,  the  most  dangerous  combination  of  religious  and 
racial  jealousies.  The  general  line  of  cleavage  adopted  is,  as  may 
be  expected,  English  for  and  in  the  Protestant  schools,  and  French 
for  and  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  schools,  though  a  confusing  element 
intervenes  in  the  English-speaking  Irish  population  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  By  wise  provisions  of  the  Protestant  committee  of  the 
provincial  board  of  education,  French  courses  of  study  are  included 
in  those  of  the  Protestant  schools,  being  required  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eleventh  grade,  and  in  the  comparatively  few  Fr«[ich  Protes- 
tant schools  French  is  the  language  of  instructi(m,  with  required 
courses  in  English.     Similarly,  the  committee  of  Catholic  schools 
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provides  for  the  use  of  French  for  instruction,  and  requires  Eng- 
lish from  the  first  year  in  the  great  majority  of  such  schools;  and  in 
the  Catholic  schools  of  Irish  and  English  communities  the  converse 
provision  is  made.  In  the  populous  centers  some  Catholic  schools 
use  one  language  for  instruction  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon;  and  in  the  Catholic  superior  schools  the  training  in 
English  is  notably  fine.  The  key  which  simplifies  the  situation 
is  that  the  racial  elements  in  Quebec  are  locally  distinct.  The 
hope  expressed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  month 
the  war  broke  out  that  local  good  sense  and  patriotism  would  over- 
come any  difficulty  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

Geographically  and  in  population  Ontario  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Quebec;  but  an  important  dissimilarity  lies  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  English-speaking  population  (about 
2,000,000)  over  the  minority  of  all  those  speaking  other  languages 
(about  half  a  million).  Without  anticipating  the  treatment  of  the 
strictly  educational  system  of  Ontario,  it  may  be  said  that^  barring 
the  independence  of  religious  schools  found  in  Quebec,  Ontario 
allows  much  the  same  language  privileges  to  the  minority.  Historic 
traditions  of  sentiment  and  race  loyalty  clustering  around  the  eity 
of  Quebec  have  always  deeply  impressed  the  French-speaking  popu- 
lation in  Ontario  as  well,  and  this  feeling  is  even  intensified  by  their 
being  unable  to  have  enacted  into  law  such  concessions  as  those  en- 
joyed by  their  kinsmen  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Furthermore,  a 
steady  tide  of  the  latter  set  in  a  generation  ago  into  Ontario.  The 
displacement  of  English-speaking  farmers  that  followed  served  still 
further  to  widen  the  breach  of  race  and  language.  Regulations  of  in- 
creasing severity  requiring  the  teaching  of  English  in  all  schools, 
passed  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  a  commission  of  inquiry,  led  in  1915  and  1916  to  acute 
and  in  some  localities  disastrous  situations  in  French  schools  and 
school  boards.  The  trouble  was  settled  in  November,  1916,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion,  which  held  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  language  concerns  only  legislative  or 
court  use,  and  does  not  relate  to  education,  but  that  the  right  to  man- 
age schools,  as  well  as  that  to  determine  the  language  to  be  used  in 
them,  are  alike  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  provincial  education 
department 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  to  the  absence  of  a  serious  language  problem  there, 
the  prairie  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia show  great  racial  diversity,  due  to  successive  waves  of  immi- 
gration which  followed  each  other  too  rapidly  to  be  assimilated.  In 
Manitoba's  estimated  one  million  people  are  to  be  counted  19  racial 
units  not  speaking  English,  of  which  6  number  more  than  50,000 
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each,  with  the  aggregate  estimated  at  60  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Province.  Some  idea  of  the  race  diversity  may  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  the  Bible  is  sold  in  Winnipeg  in  58  diffei*ent 
dialects.  Of  those  speaking  a  language  other  than  English,  the  most 
serious  problem  is  presented  by  the  German  Mennonites,  the  Poles, 
the  Russian  Doukhobors,  and  the  Buthenians. 

Manitoba,  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  educational  thought 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  just  to  the  south,  frankly  made 
no  legal  allowance  for  any  system  of  public  instruction  other  than  the 
purely  nondenominational;  and  she  could  therefore  offer  no  such 
solution  of  the  language  problem  as  that  reached  by  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  In  1896  a  compromise  was  adopted  by  which,  in  localities 
where  10  pupils  spoke  French  or  other  language  than  English  (pre- 
domantly  Mennonite),  bilingual  teaching  must  be  provided;  but 
the  French  Roman  Catholics  were  not  satisfied,  and  at  Winnipeg 
and  Brandon  maintained  separate  parochial  schools,  besides  paying 
i^gular  taxes  for  public  schools. 

When  the  tremendous  tide  of  immigration  set  in  about  1902,  each 
racial  group  took  advantage  of  its  legal  rights  under  the  above  com- 
promise. The  climax  was  reached  in  1915  when  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  schools  of  Manitoba  were  bilingual — ^143  teaching  French,  70 
German,  121  Polish  or  Kuthenian,  all  in  addition  to  English.  Tlie 
unwisdom  (noted  at  the  time)  of  the  failure  to  adopt  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  Manitoba  was  now  made  apparent,  especially 
in  Euthenian  communities.  The  first  relief  afforded  was  the  out- 
right repeal  (1915)  of  the  clause  requiring  bilingual  teaching  when 
demanded  by  the  parents  of  as  many  as  10  cliildren*  In  Manitoba, 
then,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  no  more  bilingual  teaching  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  and  present  holders  are  permitted  to  teach  on  the 
I  old  ones  until  June,  1919,  when  they  will  be  invited  to  qualify  for 
regular  certificates.  English  examinations  for  entrance  to  normal 
schools  have  been  required  since  1917,  the  substitutes  of  French  or 
Oerman  grammar  and  composition  having  been  abolished. 

In  Saskatchewan  matters  are  similar  to  tliose  in  Manitoba*  Of 
the  alien  elements,  the  Colony  Mennonites,  the  Colony  Doukhobors, 
the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Xjermans  retarded  unification  by  declining 
to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  which  the  law  provides 
that  the  community  itself  may  organize.  Educational  and  social 
leaders  have  thought  it  best  not  to  compel  them,  but  to  wait  for  the 
influence  of  new-world  surroundings  and  the  example  of  the  inde- 
pendent branch  of  each  religious  sect  to  do  their  disintegrating  work. 
The  Ruthenians,  who  constitute  the  largest  population  in  the  norths 
em  part  of  the  Province,  and  the  Mennonites,  among  whom  entire 
communities  formerly  evaded  the  law  by  simply  not  organizing  the 
legal  school  district  but  establishing  private  parochial  schools,  offer 
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each  of  them  distinctive  phases  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Over 
these  the  provincial  inspectors  had  up  to  1917  no  power  whatsover. 
The  new  school-attendance  act  of  that  year,  however,  gave  the  depart- 
ment of  education  power  to  investigate  aU  nonpublic  schools  and  to 
apply  legal  pressure  when  needed,  though  the  law  leaves  a  serious 
loophole  for  evasion  in  not  requiring  ^Hhe  parent  or  guardian  to 
send  the  child  to  public  school  if  the  child  is  under  instruction  in 
some  other  satisfactory  manner."  Controversy  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  clause  must  continue  until  further  legal  action  settles  it. 

In  Alberta  the  very  large  number  of  groups  speaking  other  lan- 
guages than  English  led  to  the  appointment  in  1914  of  a  supervisor 
of  foreign  schools,  vested  with  large  power  of  supervision  and  inter- 
ference. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Buthenian  group  gave  most  trouble, 
as  they  clung  most  tenaciously  to  their  parochial  schools.  Because 
of  the  widely  varj^ing  degrees  of  excellence  found  in  the  latter,  the 
Government  has  steadily  recused  to  recognize  attendance  at  such 
schools  as  fulfilling  the  compulsory  educational  requirements.  This 
policy,  tactfully  and  yet  unswervingly  adhered  to,  has  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  almost  all  the  Ruthenian  schools  and  of  many  Ger- 
man-Lutheran private  parochial  schools  conducted  by  theological 
students  from  Lutheran  colleges  in  the  United  States,  which  were 
considered  as  not  reaching  the  prescribed  standard  of  efficiency. 

Last  of  all,  and  strange  to  say,  parallel  to  the  situation  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  the  east,  the  extreme  western  Province  of 
British  Columbia  presents  no  language  problem,  though  showing 
wide  diversity  of  racial  groups,  each  of  which  is  so  small  in  numbers 
as  to  offer  no  trouble  in  the  matter  of  language  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  question  of  the  language  of 
instruction  throughout  the  Dominion  has  steadily  tended  to  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  since  its  injection  as  an  issue  of  extremely  bitter 
controversy  six  years  ago.  At  one  time  threatening  to  disrupt  boards 
and  schools,  notably  in  Ontario,  it  came  to  have  applied  to  it  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  characteristic  of  western  democracy,  and  the 
general  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  majority,  tempered  with  conces-^ 
sions  to  local  sentiment. 

ACBICULTUBAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Federal  interest  in  agriculture  has  expressed  itself  in  two  parlia- 
mentary enactments: 

1.  The  Agricultural  Aid  Act,  passed  in  1912,  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  sum  of  $500,000  was  distributed  among  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  on  the  basis  of  population.    AVhile  partly  educational,  the 
objects  of  this  grant  were  also  of  a  general  social  and  economic  ^ 
character,  with  rural  conditions  fundamentally  in  view. 
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2.  The  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1913,  by  the  provi^ 
sions  of  which  ten  million  dollars  was  set  apart  to  be  divided  among 
the  Provinces  for  agricultural  instruction  during  the  ten  years  aid- 
ing March  31,  1928.  As  the  name  implies,  this  act  is  preeminently 
educational,  and  its  work  falls  under  four  divisi(Mis: 

(1)  The  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  first  principles  of  the  sciences 
related  to  agriculture. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  more  advanced  agriculture  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools  devoting  their  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers,  investigators,  and 
community  leaders. 

(3)  The  carrying  on  of  extension  work,  having  for  its  object  the  instruction 
of  farmers  by  acquainting  them  through  demonstrations  and  by  other  means 
with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  research. 

(4)  The  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  rural  Ufe,  particularly  in  so  far  as 
women  and  children  are  concerned. 

These  objects  have  been  variously  carried  out  in  the  several 
Provinces,  but  in  them  aU  the  nature  x)f  the  stimulus  given  to  agri- 
cultural instruction  has  been  much  the  same,  being  guided  by  the 
advice  of  local  authorities  who  have  in  view  urgent  local  and  pro- 
vincial needs. 

TOCATIONAI.  W(mK  FOB  SETUBNED  SOLDOCBS. 

The  care  of  the  returned  Canadian  soldier  has  devolved  entirely 
upon  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  established  and  given  ex- 
tensive powers  by  successive  orders  in  council.  This  commission 
works  together  with  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  the  training  and  reeducation  of  wounded,  disabled^ 
and  convalescent  soldiers.  In  the  system  adopted,  the  training  for 
new  occupations  of.  men  who  can  not  resume  their  former  occupa- 
tions— vocational  reeducation — ^is  the  phase  of  deepest  educational 
significance.  Under  this  head,  and  responsible  to  the  commission 
first  named,  nearly  every  Province  has  the  following  organizations: 

1.  A  Provincial  Disabled  Soldiers'  Training  Board,  which  deter- 
mines who  are  fit  subjects  for  vocational  reeducation. 

2.  A  body  having  generally  advisory  powers  for  securing  the  co- 
ordination of  local  efforts  and  the  cooperation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

3.  Vocational  officials  in  immediate  charge  of  work  in  each  locality 
under  the  Vocational  Secretary  of  the  Dominion,  with  headquarters 
at  Ottawa. 

4.  Various  organizations,  such  as  the  Betumed  Soldiers'  Employ- 
ment Commission,  which  have  charge  of  placing  the  men  in  bread- 
winning  occupations. 

The  efficiency  with  which  all  these  agencies  cooperate  necessarily 
varies  widely  in  the  several  Provinces;  perhaps  the  finest  illustration 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  general  plan  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
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western  Province  of  Alberta,  from  which  many  of  the  first  enlist- 
ments in  the  Canadian  expeditionary  force  came.  At  the  Military 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Ogden,  military  organization  and  disci- 
pline prevail.  In  addition  to  systematic  treatment  involving  occu- 
pational therapy  of  the  most  modem  type,  specialized  vocational 
reeducation  is  given  in — 

(1)  Commercial  courses  of  six  months; 

(2)  Instruction  of  disabled  soldiers,  foreigners  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Canadian  forces,  in  English ; 

(3)  Civil-service  examination  courses; 

(4)  Manual  arts; 

(5)  Gardening  and  poultry  raising; 

(6)  Industrial  trades  along  the  line  of  the  vocational  survey  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta  projected  just  as  the  war  broke  out,  with 
instruction  at  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  at 
Calgary,  organized  as  a  link  in  the  general  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Alberta,  and  for  the  present  turned  over  exclusively  to  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

Many  problems  of  vocational  training  are  here  being  worked  out 
with  remarkable  success.  The  caliber  of  the  students  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them  and  the  educational  authorities  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  a  students'  council  at  the  institute  has  powers  of  self- 
government,  works  out  programs  of  study,  recently  voted  for  in  in- 
crease in  daily  hours  of  work,  and  has  frequently  been  asked  for 
advice  on  the  contents  of  courses.  In  March,  1918,  the  vocational 
training  branch  of  the  Provincial  Invalid  Soldiers'  Commission  had 
under  its  instruction  more  than  8,000  returned  soldiers. 

Dominion-wide  interest  in  this  world  problem  did  not  cease  with 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  At  the  convening  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament in  February,  1919,  it  was  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  that  bills  would  be  submitted  for  the  further  promotion  of 
vocational  education  in  all  its  phases,  and  that  a  recent  order  in 
council  had  provided  substantial  increase  of  vocational  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  returning  soldiers  while  undergoing  such  reeducation.. 

THE  DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  bond  of  union  between  the  Provinces  from 
the  point  of  view  of  teaching  is  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion. This  includes  representatives  from  each  Province,  meets  an- 
nually in  November,  in  Ottawa,  and  constitutes  a  clearing  house  for 
the  interchange  of  educational  ideas,  besides  contributing  substan- 
tially to  the  growing  f ederalistic  consciousness.  A  few  of  the  salient 
subjects  discussed  at  its  1918  meeting  will  show  the  very  valuable 
part  it  serves  in  educational  progress :  ^  The  Improvement  of  School 
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Administration  and  Its  Dependence  on  Changes  in  Legislation  *"  ; 
*'  The  Fisher  Bill  of  England  ";  "  The  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act  of  Ontario";  "Uniform  Textbooks  for  Canadian  Schools"; 
"The  Relation  of  Technical  to  Complete  Education";  "Education 
for  the  New  World  after  the  War  " ;  "  The  Returned  Soldier— Wliat 
Can  We  Do  for  Him  ? "  j "  The  Federal  Government  and  Statistics  on 
Education  in  Canada."  Of  late  years  it  has  invited  leading  educa- 
tional thinkers  of  the  United  States  to  address  it,  notably  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  and  thus  has  come  to  have  a  distinctly  inter- 
national character! 

THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

The  three  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  by  reason  of  similarity  of  climate,  industries,  and 
population,  constitute  a  distinct  unit.  Their  educational  problems 
and  methods  of  solution  are  closely  akin,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
flourishing  maritime  educational  convention  held  annually  for  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  common  importance,  and  marking  each  year 
a  distinct  growth  toward  solidarity.  In  many  respects  New  Bruns- 
wick may  be  regarded  as  most  progressive;  and  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational progress  there  will  be  largely  representative  of  the  other  two. 
As  in  all  the  other  Provinces,  the  service  of  the  teachers  and  the  edu- 
cational machinery  in  the  winning  of  the  war  continued  unabated 
until  the  end,  especial  interest  being  taken  in  the  organization  of  the 
Dominion  work  in  education  for  Canadian  soldiers  overseas  and  in 
the  projected  establishment  of  educational  facilities  in  England  for 
soldiers  detained  there  after  the  war. 

The  school  laws  passed  within  the  two  years  showed  marked  in- 
crease in  educational  interest.  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
scho(J  trustees  were  largely  increased ;  the  attendance  of  district  rep- 
resentatives upon  county  or  provincial  teachers'  or  trustees'  insti- 
tutes was  encouraged  by  defraying  their  expenses;  reciprocity  of 
teachers  of  corresponding  grades  with  Nova  Scotia,  safeguarded  by 
the  certification  of  one  of  the  other  superintendents  of  instruction, 
was  established ;  and  supericM*  schools  in  the  seventh  grade  and  up- 
ward were  declared  free  to  all  pupils  residing  within  the  parish  or 
parishes  concerned.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  1918,  defining  vocational  and  prevocational  education 
and  schools,  providing  for  provincial  and  local  administration  and 
control  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education,  and  three 
others,  including  one  representing  capital  and  one  labor,  outlining 
the  method  of  establishing  schools  and  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, allowing  provincial  grants  on  the  basis  of  equal  appropria- 
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lions  of  local  taxes  for  designated  instructions  in  this  field;  and 
finally,  providing  that  no  part  of  the  annual  vocational  grant  shall 
be  given  to  any  district,  town,  or  city  unless  a  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law  has  been  adopted  therein. 

Closely  related  is  the  project  having  tar  its  object  the  establish- 
nient  of  hoine  efficiency  clubs  throughout  the  Province  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  production  of  home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  system  late  in  1917  one  hundred 
clubs  were  formed,  with  a  total  membership  of  1,700  girls  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  18  years.  The  aggregate  production  of  these 
clubs  was  estimated  in  1918  at  50,000  quarts  of  food  canned  or 
otherwise  preserved.  In  Ma.y,  1918,  the  Board  of  Education  for- 
mally recognized  the  movement  by  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
supervisor  for  girls'  clubs.  This  official  by  the  end  of  1918  had  over 
200  ^tive  organizations  under  her  direction.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  movement  also  was  the  fact  that  many  domestic-science 
teachers  of  the  Province  volunteered  to  help  in  this  general  work 
by  giving  up  three  weeks  of  their  sununer  vacation.  In  1918  these 
teachers  were  regularly  employed  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  visit  the  clubs  during  July  and  August.  In  preparation  for 
this,  short  courses  were  provided  in  the  normal  school,  with  special 
regard  to  the  local  products  and  conditions  of  the  districts  to  which 
individual  teachers  were  assigned. 

In  the  matter  of  increased  production  the  Dominion-wide  move- 
ment was  promoted  in  New  Brunswick  by  the  schools  in  cooperation 
with  the  agricultural  department.  The  inspectors  were  summoned 
to  a  conference,  and  the  Province  organized  by  the  selection  of 
the  most  suitable  centers  in  each  inspectorial  district  and  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  in  each.  A  stimulus  was  given  to 
good  scholarship  by  the  provision  that  only  boys  whose  school 
standing  was  satisfactory  should  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  this 
work.^  Assistance  was  also  lent  by  the  Department  of  Education 
through  the  district  organizations  in  the  distribution  of  circular 
and  seed-card  estimates  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

With  the  purpose  of  securing  data  at  first  hand  upon  the  extent 
and  methods  of  free  textbook  distribution — always  a  much-mooted 
question  in  the  Dominion — ^the  superintendent  of  education  in 
1917  visited  all  the  western  Provinces,  and  embodied  his  findings 
in  a  report  containing  many  other  points  of  interest  besides  that 
of  his  immediate  object.  He  found  that  free  readers  were  sup- 
plied in  all  the  Provinces  west  of  Ontario,  and  free  materials  in 
some,  free  arithmetics,  agriculture  texts,  atlases,  and  libraries  in 
others;  that  Ontario  supplied  hand-books  in  each  subject  to  each 

1  similar  departmental  regulations  were  also  Issued  in  Nova  ScoUa. 
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teacher;  that  British  Columbia  was  the  only  Province  supplying 
free  textbooks  throughout ;  that  in  Manitoba  each  district  or  munici- 
pality was  allowed  by  law  to  supply  its  own  texts  free,  with  the 
prospect  that  this  would  shortly  become  compulsory ;  that  an  inter- 
esting sign  of  closer  unity  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  four  western 
Provinces  had  tentatively  agreed  to  appoint  composite  committees  to 
select  uniform  textbooks  for  all. 

NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Noteworthy  in  the  educational  history  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  regu- 
lation adopted  by  the  council  of  public  instruction,  compulsory  from 
August  1,  1919,  guaranteeing  the  raising  of  teachers^  salaries  and 
basing  the  minimum  salary  upon  the  average  aimual  salary  paid 
for  the  five  years  ended  July,  1917.  Ranging  from  $200,  the  lowest 
hitherto  paid,  up  to  $750,  increases  are  graduated  according  to  vari- 
ous percentages,  assuring  a  minimum  of  $400  in  future.  The  act  is 
effectively  safeguarded  by  the  provision  that — 

the  license  of  any  teacher  engaging  to  teach  in  any  section  at  a  less  salary 
than  that  defined  above  shall  at  once  be  suspended,  and  if  any  section  engage 
a  teacher  at  less  salary  than  the  above  specified,  such  section  shall  forfeit  its 
share  of  the  muncipal  fund  and  shaH  not  be  regarded  as  having  a  le^l 
school. 

PRINCE   EDWARD   ISLAND. 

Legislation  in  this  Province  showed  marked  progress  in  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  designating 
the  requirements  of  voters  at  school  m^eetings : 

Notwithstanding  anything  In  this  act  or  amendments  thereto,  every  married 
woman  or  widow  having  one  or  more  children  of  school  age  in  actual  atteod- 
ance  at  the  school  shall  be  a  qualified  voter  at  all  school  meetings  in  respect 
of  all  matters  and  things  cognizable  by  a  school  meeting  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  as  school  trustee. 

•  In  accordance  with  this  amendment  women  have  been  elected  and 
promptly  qualified  and  have  thus  come  in  closer  touch  with  the  neeils 
and  improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  compulsory  attendance  clause  of  the  school  act  has  alsG  been 
strengthened  by  the  following  amendment: 

E>7ery  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
shall  annually  during  the  continuance  of  such  control  send  such  child  to  some 
public  school  in  the  city,  town,  or  school  district  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resides  at  least  30  weelfs  if  such  person  resides  in  the  town  of  Charlottetown 
or  Summerside  and  20  weeks  If  he  resides  elsewhere  in  the  Province. 

The  enforcement  of  this  provision  was  made  obligatory  upon  all 
boards  of  trustees. 
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QUEBEC. 

Any  adequate  survey  of  educational  progress  and  conditions  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  must  be  based  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
unique  legal  character  of  its  public  school  system.  This  includes  a 
twofold  organization  which  follows  sharply  the  lines  of  the  two 
dominant  religious  faiths,  with  each  division  entirely  independent 
of  the  other.  The  final  control  and  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  are  vested  in  the  Catholic  committee  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction;  those  of  the  Protestant  schools  in  the  corresponding 
Protestant  committee.  Both  are  under  a  common  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  Province,  who  is  ex-officio  chairman  of 
both,  though  he  usually  delegates  the  actual  power  in  one  or  the  other 
committee,  and  to  whom  each  inspector  general  submits  an  annual 
report  for  transmission  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Each  committee 
works  primarily  through  its  inspector  general,  whose  powers  are 
entirely  derived  from  it.  In  matters  of  common  import  the  com- 
mittees combine  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  great  majority  of  the  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  Province  are 
Koman  Catholic— in  191&-17,  6,562  out  of  a  total  of  7,289,  enrolling 
approximately  430,000  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  500,000.  Among  the 
administrative  acts  of  the  Catholic  committee  for  the  past  two  years 
was  their  declaration  in  favor  of  forming  classes  to  prepare  young 
pupils  for  the  first-year  course  of  study  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  studies  upon  the  completion  of  the 
elementai-y,  intermediate,  and  superior  courses : 

There  is  question  at  this  time  of  a  new  diatribntion  of  the  subjects  included 
In  the  courses  of  the  elementary  and  model  schools,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
.eliminate  those  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  these  schools,  and  to 
distribute  the  subjects  over  seven  years  of  teaching. 

The  Catholic  committee  also  instructed  its  inspector  general  to 
initiate  a  close  investigation  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Catholic 
schools  of  the  Province,  and  early  in  1917  he  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  be  more  effectively 
carried  out,  rather  than  have  additions  of  subjects  or  time. 

2.  That  the  importance  of  the  training  of  very  small  children  in 
preparation  for  the  first  grade  of  elementary  course  be  recognized 
and  more  attention  be  paid  to  it. 

8.  That  the  men  and  women  teachers  of  the  Province  be  stimu- 
lated to  greater  professional  efficiency  both  in  preparation  and  in 
permanency  in  the  same  school. 

4.  That  the  number  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  male  teachers 
be  increased  in  all  possible  ways. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE   WAS. 

As  regards  the  practical  operation  of  the  schools  of  Ontario,  the 
effects  of  the  war  have  been  pronounced  in  the  following  respects: 

!•  In  diminishing  the  normal  supply  of  teachers.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  public  and  separate  schools,  not 
only  have — 

A  considerable  number  of  teachers  enlisted  for  service  overseas,  but  a  mndi 
greater  number  have  withdrawn  to  more  lucrative  positions  with  fewer  re- 
sponsibiUties.  The  loss  to  the  Province,  not  counting  the  cost  of  educating 
these  teachers,  is  sufficient  to  cause  serious  alarm  to  the  authorities  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  obvious  and  manifest  remedy  for  this  state  of  albdrs 
is  to  insist  that  boards  of  trustees  shall  adjust  the  salaries  of  their  teachers 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  the  increased  wages  now  earned  in  other 
occupations.  Unless  a  very  considerable  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  is 
made,  a  still  more  serious  condition  will  arise.  Not  only  will  the  service  of 
the  teachers  now  engaged  be  lost,  but  students  will  cease  to  be  attracted  to 
the  teachers'  training  schools. 

2.  In  decreasing  the  amounts  expended  for  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  school  buildings.  The  inspector  just  quoted,  how- 
ever, finds  a  compensating  advantage  which  has  made  for  better 
school  buildings  and  better  school  grounds,  viz,  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  community  life  and  a  tendency  to  regard  the  school  as  its 
center,  a  movement  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  demand  made  bv 
the  war  for  a  higher  standard  of  physical  efficiency  and  its  revela- 
tion of  hitherto  unsuspected  but  widely  prevalent  physical  defects 
through  the  reports  of  the  Army  medical  examiners. 

8.  In  increasing  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  punctual  and  regu- 
lar attendance  of  pupils  at  schools.  On  this  point  the  same  inspector 
reports  that  the  arrangements  effected  by  regulation  two  years  ago 
in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  war  have  left  something  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  more  specific  regulations  to  compel  attendance.  The 
truant  officer  provision  has  not  been  found  satisfactory :  ^'  With  the 
increased  cost  of  wages  the  temptation  for  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  school,  especially  where  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown,  has  necessarily  increased." 

CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS. 

The  continuation  schools  have  grown  steadily  daring  the  past  two 
years.  In  spite  of  difficulties  of  accommodation  and  equipment,  Uie 
favoring  regulations  and  the  liberal  system  of  provincial  grants 
made  to  this  type  of  school  have  advanced  their  usefulness,  though 
with  the  confusion  incidental  to  the  war  only  the  largest  centers  have 
as  yet  such  schools  in  full  operation.  The  inspector  of  the  district 
which  enrolls  the  largest  number  of  such  schools  advocates  making 
it  obligatory  that  every  continuation  school  employing  two  teachers 
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ability  are  constantly  affonled  more  attractive  careers  in  our  own  Province  as 
trained  nurses  and  as  stenographers  and  typevrrlters  in  banks  and  business 
oflk'es.  The  war  has  intensified  this  demand,  and  an  inadequate  supply  of 
trained  teachers  is  npt  only  evident  now  throughout  the  Province,  hut  Is 
bound  to  become  still  more  inadequate  in  the  immediate  future.  •  ♦  *  The 
example  of  the  British  Parliament  In  adopting  a  great  progressive  educa- 
tional policy  involving  increased  expenditures  in  war  times  is  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

ONTARIO. 
THE  SUPEBANNtJATION    ACT. 

The  most  important  piece  of  edueational  legislation  of  the  Pror- 
ince  of  Ontario  during  the  past  two  years  was  the  teachers'  and  in- 
spectors' superannuation  act.  Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  assessment  of  2^  per  cent  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
inspectors  with  an  equal  sum  contributed  by  the  Province,  the  said 
pmyments  to  be  deducted  from  the  legislative  school  grants  and  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  superannuation  fund,  and  to  be  de- 
ducted finally  from  the  individual  salaries;  (2)  pensions  based  on 
length  of  service  and  amount  of  salary,  the  minimum  being  $365,  and 
the  maximum  $1,000  per  annum,  with  the  requirement  of  a  mini- 
naum  of  30  years'  experience  or  15  years  if  retirement  is  caused  by 
ill  health;  (3)  a  controlling  board  composed  of  an  actuary,  two 
other  pei^sons  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
two  teaehers  or  inspectors,  active  members  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Aasociaton  and  regularly  elected  by  that  body. 

PBOPOSED  LEGISLATIOIf. 

Of  great  importance,  also,  is  the  introduction  of  the  following 
bills  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Province : 

1.  The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  consolidated 
schools,  following  closely  the  lines  of  corresponding  legislation  in 
the  prairie  Provinces,  where  such  schools  have  for  some  years  con- 
stituted the  basal  feature  of  rural  school  administration.  It  is  still 
(April,  1919)  pending,  but  is  regarded  with  universal  favor,  and  is 
cei-tain  to  pass.  It  marks  a  long  step  forward  in  elasticity  of  rural 
school  administration. 

2.  The  adolescent  school  attendance  bill,  making  compulsory  part- 
time  school  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.  It  provides  that  adolescents  between  14  and  10  must  have  400 
hours  of  education  each  year,  and  those  between  16  and  18  have  320 
hours,  and  that  they  can  not  secure  employment  unless  they  shall 
liave  obtained  certificates  that  they  have  complied  with  the  law 
or  are  exempt  for  legally  specified  cause.  Urban  centers  of  5,000 
population  or  over  must  provide  for  adolescent  school  courses. 
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reaching  as  these  do  boys  and  girb  under  14  who  can  not  be  given 
such  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  have  not  the  maturity 
of  mind  to  do  successful  night-school  work.  This  branch  of  educa- 
tion has  also  received  great  stimulus  from  the  attendance  of  re- 
turned soldiers  in  trade  and  technical  classes,  this  having  been 
affected  by  arrangements  with  the  Dominion  agencies  already  men- 
tioned, which  used  the  already  establidied  courses  for  the  ro-educa- 
tion  of  disabled  soldiers. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  disappointment  felt  in  certain  quar- 
ters over  the  failure  of  the  continuation  schools,  as  ori«rinally  con- 
templated, to  develop  agricultural  instruction  as  its  chief  feature  in 
rural  schools.  According  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  elemen- 
tary agricultural  classes,  this  type  of  instruction  has  steadily  over- 
come difficulties,  and  wherever  it  has  been  established  as  a  regular 
subject  of  the  public-school  curriculum  it  has  maintained  itself  and 
steadily  grown  in  public  favor.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  proof 
of  the  part  agricultural  education  is  coming  to  play  in  the  Province 
is  seen  in  the  school  fair  exhibits  held  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
serving  by  means  of  the  appeal  to  local  productions,  interests,  and 
the  awarding  of  prizes  for  excellence  along  agricultural  lines,  to 
arouse  and  maintain  a  social  solidarity  unknown  until  their  introduc- 
tion. By  regulation  school  fairs  are  formally  organized  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  district  representative  of  the  departm^it  of 
agriculture  of  the  county  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schcfol  inspec- 
tor. According  to  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  district  repre- 
sentatives : 

The  special  features  in  many  places  are  the  Uve-sto<^  Judging  conqietitloiis, 
for  teams  of  three  boys  from  each  school,  who  are  asked  to  jud^e  two  classes  of 
live  stock,  generally  l>€ef  or  dairy  cattle  and  heavy  horses ;  tlie  pubUc-siieakliig 
contests  iu  which  from  2  to  10  boys  aad  girls  compete ;  the  boys*  and  girls*  driving 
contests,  which  include  rapidity  and  skill  in  hitching  and  unhitching ;  the  school 
fair  parades;  physical  drill  under  the  Strathcona  trust;  wee<l  and  apple  naming 
contests,  and  the  exhibition  of  calves  and  colts  by  boys  who  had  spent  con- 
siderable time  training  their  pet  animala 

The  call  made  each  spring  for  increased  food  production,  issued  by 
the  ministers  or  superintendents  of  public  instruction  throughout  the 
Dominion,  resulted  in  Ontario  as  elsewhere  in  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  formal  instruction  in  agriculture.  A  large  number  of  the  schools 
undertook  school  garden  work  for  the  first  time  with  very  gratifying 
results.  By  ministerial  regulation  the  duties  of  inspectors  were  still 
further  increased  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  farm  life,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  each  public 
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and  separate  ad&ool  inspector  to  inspect  half-yearly  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  schools  of  his  inspectorate,  and 
to  make  a  special  report  thereon  to  the  minister  and  the  school  boards. 
By  the  regulation  of  1918,  special  grants  were  offered  to  school 
boards  and  teachers  of  lower  and  middle  sdiools  for  satisfactory 
work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  to  rural  and  village  schools 
for  classes  maintained  in  manual  training  as  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  farm  or  in  household  science  suitable  to  the  requirement  of  rural 
districts,  where  a  qualified  teacher  is  employed,  and  acc<Hnmodations, 
equipment,  and  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  minister  are 
provided. 

MANrrmA. 

DEMOCRATIC  lOCTHODS. 

The  transition  is  abrupt  from  the  dose  centralization  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Ontario  to  the  thoroughly  democratic  system  of 
Manitoba.  Each  is  the  outcome  of  peculiar  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. In  Manitoba,  as  in  the  adjacent  sister  Provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  conditions  of  life  are  largely  rural,  and  they 
have  fashioned  educational  machinery  to  their  own  liking.  The  unity 
of  the  interests  of  these  thrcQ  Provinces  is  so  generally  recognized  that 
in  May,  1918,  their  ministers  and  deputy  ministers  met  at  Calgary, 
in  Alberta,  adopted  uniform  textbooks  in  most  of  the  public  and  high 
school  courses,  and  provided  for  a  training  course  for  teachers  of 
the  first  and  second  class  certificate  which  should  be  33  weeks  in 
length,  the  completion  of  grades  11  and  12  being  prerequisite  to 
admission  to  it. 

Contrary  to  the  municipal  unit,  which  is  the  basis  in  the  Provinces 
to  the  eastward,  the  unit  of  educational  organization  in  Manitoba 
is  the  school  district,  ranging  in  area  from  16  to  25  square  miles, 
with  the  legal  provision  by  which  the  district  can  be  organized  with 
10  school  children.  The  several  district  and  municipal  boards  have 
absolute  power  in  the  financial  support  and  physical  upkeep  of  the 
schools  and  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  subject  only  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  Remarkable  elas- 
ticity in  administration  is  secured  by  the  provision  of  the  public- 
school  act  by  which  a  municipal  school  board  may  be  established  in 
any  municipality  where  the  electors  so  desire.  In  addition,  any 
rural  council  may,  and  on  petition  of  15  per  cent  of  the  electors  shall, 
submit  a  by-law  at  any  municipal  election  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  matter,  upon  the  passing  of 
which  law  trustees  are  elected  who  are  required  to  take  over  the  whole 
matter  of  administration  of  the  schools,  the  original  school  districts 
being  dissolved,  and  the  new  board  possessing  all  the  powers  pro- 
vided in  the  act  for  boards  of  rural  school  trusteed. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  latter  is  the  appointment  of  an  official 
trustee  to  take  charge  of  school  districts  which  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily managed  by  a  regular  board  of  school  trustees.  This  system 
has  been  attended  with  marked  success;  and  in  the  woi^  of  organisa- 
tion and  management  the  services  of  the  official  trustee  have  in  many 
cases  proved  invaluable.  The  trustees  in  their  turn  have  combined 
during  the  past  two  years  in  provincial  and  local  associations,  open- 
ing the  way  to  united  action  along  many  lines  and  securing  a  broad 
attitude  toward  educational  problems  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible  or  at  least  long  delayed.  The  activities  of  the 
official  trustees  have  been  especially  commended  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  districts.  The  Manitoba  Educational  Association  has  recognized 
the  great  part  they  play  and  has  created  a  special  section  known  as 
the  trustees  section  of  tiiQ  association. 


THX  AOVISOBT  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 


On  the  academic  and  scholastic  sides  a  unique  feature  in  the  sys- 
tems of  the  western  Provinces  is  the  advisory  board  of  education. 
In  Manitoba  this  organization  dates  from  1890,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  people  of  the  Province  as  having  furthered  the  progress  in  edu- 
cation more  largely  than  any  other  agency.  With  its  activities  it  has 
grown  in  membership  from  7  to  31,  one-third  of  whom  in  1916  had 
served  in  various  departments  of  practical  educational  work,  and  the 
remainder  represented  agriculture,  the  industries,  and  the  profes- 
sions. The  board  touches  practical  education  most  closely  in  the 
following  respects: 

1,  It  grants  to  teachers  professional  certificates,  and  has  steadily 
raised  the  requirements  therefor,  culminating  in  the  regulation  ef- 
fective July  1,  1916,  which  requires  candidates  for  normal  school 
teacher  training  to  have  completed  three  years  of  high-school  work, 
thus  making  the  scholastic  preparation  of  teachers  identical  with 
that  required  for  entrance  to  other  professional  schools ;  by  regula- 
tion of  1917  it  decreed  that  no  permanent  license  should  be  granted 
any  teacher  who  is  not  a  Briti^  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization, 
all  others  being  allowed  only  an  ad  interim  certificate  valid  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  renewable  for  no  longer  period  and  requiring 
a  special  oath;  it  further  discontinued  the  autiiorization  of  school 
texts  for  bilingual  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  The  board  has  charge  of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  public 
schools  of  all  grades,  and  has  steadily  made  more  rigorous  the  com- 
bined course  of  study  first  adopted  in  1913,  which  constituted  a  great 
step  toward  unifying  educational  interests  in  the  Province  by  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  both  the  University  Council  and  the  Nor- 
mal SchooL 
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CONSOLIDATION. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  education  in  the  western  Provinces 
is  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  at  convenient  centers,  a  measure 
practically  unknown  in  the  eastern  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but 
of  very  rapid  growth  in  the  Provinces  which  are  under  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  advan- 
tages incident  to  the  consolidation  of  schools  have  from  the  first  been 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  Manitoba ;  more  and  better  teachers,  mod- 
em and  hygienic  buildings,  possibilities  of  the  beautifying  of  school 
grounds,  largely  increased  enrollment,  and  in  many  places  the  at- 
tendance of  practically  all  children  of  compulsory  school  age,  instead 
of  the  deadening  disadvantages  of  a  number  of  inaccessible  single- 
room  schools.  In  1917  eighty  consolidations  were  in  operation'  in 
Manitoba,  covering  a  territory  of  one-tenth  of  the  entire  organized 
school  arera. 

Progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  rural  schools  continues  through  th( 


organized  campaign  in  which  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bklucation  are  cooperating.  In  1917  the  board  of  health  decided  to 
employ  a  staff  of  expert  nurses  to  operate  in  the  niral  districts.  In  all  cases 
there  has  been  harmonious  and  effective  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
nurses.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  1917  idxteen  rural  schools  undertook  to  provide  hot 
lunches  of  some  sort,  and  the  people  look  upon  it  favorably  and  the  trustees 
give  assistance  in  equipment  and  materials. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  problem  of  school  attendance  is  always  one  that  looms  large 
in  education  in  rural  sections.  Manitoba  has  had  for  some  years 
a  legal  supervisor  of  school  attendance ;  and  by  a  succession  of  acts 
respecting  school  attendance,  culminating  in  the  one  of  May,  1917, 
it  has  sought  to  improve  the  attendance  on  the  elementary  schools, 
though  with  the  reluctance  of  a  democratic  people  to  prescribe  gen- 
eral laws  it  has  refrained  from  passing  any  provincial  compulsory 
school  attendance  law.  The  last  act  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  school  boards  or  municipal  councils  of  a  school  attendance  officer 
or  officers,  and  sets  forth  their  duties  as  well  as  those  of  school 
trustees,  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  inspectors  under  the  act, 
prescribing  suitable  penalties.  The  act  has  social  as  well  as  educa- 
tional import  in  its  purpose  of  protecting  children  from  neglect 
and  of  securing  for  them  the  benefit  of  an  education.  Attendance 
officers  to  the  number  of  nearly  150  were  appointed  within  the  year 
following  the  passage  of  the  act. 

TBACREBS. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  vigor  and  the  growth  of  the 
schools  of  the  western  Provinces  is  due  to  the  unusual  personnel 
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of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Manitoba.  Here,  as  in  the  neighboring  Provinces,  the  teachers  are 
better  paid  than  in  the  East,  and  they  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  life 
of  the  people  outside  the  schoolroom.  As  a  consequence,  there  is 
every  year  a  powerful  draft  upon  the  teaching  force  of  the  older 
Provinces.  In  the  sununer  of  1918  an  unprecedented  demand  was 
made  upon  the  teachei-s  of  Manitoba  by  the  Provinces  still  farther 
to  the  west,  as  shown  by  the  publicatkm  of  columns  of  advertise- 
ments, ^  Teachers  wanted,"  appearing  in  the  pal>ers  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Province.  The  greatest  unrest  ever 
seen  in  that  body  of  course  followed. 

HIGH    BCHOOUI. 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  Province  so  progressive  as  Manitoba, 
the  program  of  studies  of  the  high  schools  has  been  under  dose 
scrutiny;  and  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association  has  devoted 
much  study  to  its  reorganization  and  improvement.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  need  was  felt  for  a  readjustment  of  studies. 
The  time  required  in  foreign  languages  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  university  was  considered  dispi-oportionate,  and  the  high-school 
commttee  attempted  an  arnrngement  of  MHirsee  to 
portion  of  time  to  each  important  subject  The  university  was  there- 
fore asked  to  lower  its  language  requirement  from  two  foreign 
languages  to  one.  After  many  conferences,  the  university  council 
declined  to  grant  the  request.  The  issue  is  of  course  the  one  familiar 
in  many  countries  under  various  names  but  with  the  same  funda- 
mental problem  of  dispensing  with  the  study  of  Latin.  Of  interest, 
too^  in  its  bearing  upon  the  preparation  for  the  high  school,  as  well 
as  upon  the  number  of  pupils  sent  into  it,  is  the  tendency  to  unite  the 
two  highest  elementary  grades  into  one  for  convenience  of  teach- 
ing where  teacher  shortage  is  felt.  It  has  been  tested  in  various 
localities  but  has  not  commended  itself  in  actual  practice  unless,  as 
has  been  suggested,  Grade  VIII  could  be  stiffened  and  the  secondary 
school  begun  with  it. 

THE    UNiVKKSrrr. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  initiated  in  1918  by  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  preliminary  to  its  establishment  of  a  department  of 
commercial  education.  Eepresentatives  were  sent  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Province  to  surrey  the  possibilities  offered  for  students 
in  that  branch,  to  analyze  business  conditions,  local  and  general,  and 
to  examine  methods  of  taxation  and  systems  of  licenses  imposed  by 
the  various  towns  and  municipalities.  The  report  is  awaited  with 
great  interest,  as  promising  valuable  information  not  only  educa- 
'v  but  economically  and  legally, 
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The  farthest  reaching  piece  of  legislation  relative  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Dominion  was  enacted  in  1917  by  the  assembly  of 
Manitoba  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  submitted  by  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation, remodeling  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
providing  for  a  board  of  governors  of  nine  members  vested  with  full 
power  over  the  financial  affairs  of  the  university  and  tlie  final 
decision  of  all  matters  of  academic  policy ;  for  a  university  council  of 
27  members,  a  few  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  old 
council,  vested  with  general  charge  of  courses  aiid  academic  work; 
and  for  representation  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  Province 
upon  the  council  alone.  Upon  the  appointment  by  the  Government 
of  the  chancellor  and  the  installation  of  the  administrative  authori- 
ties, the  reorganized  institution  began  a  vigorous  career,  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  the  educati(Mial  elements  of  the  Province. 

SASKATCmSWAN. 

The  democratic  ideas  just  described  in  the  case  of  Manitoba  are 
even  more  pronounced  in  the  Province  just  to  the  west,  Saskatche- 
wan; but  centralization  more  akin  to  that  of  the  eastern  Provinces 
has  asserted  itself  in  the  public-school  system  of  the  latter.  This 
centralization,  however,  has  not  lessened  the  deep  popular  interest 
in  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  this  was  the 
educational  survey  of  the  Province  decreed  by  order  in  council 
and  undertaken  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1917.  The  public 
had  been  favorably  prepared  for  this  survey  by  the  activities  of 
the  Public  Education  League,  which  had  launched  public  meetings 
and  led  up  to  the  proclamation  of  a  public  holiday  by  the  premier, 
on  which  the  needs  of  educational  reform  were  emphasized  at  rallies 
held  at  a  mm^iber  of  points.  All  this  time  there  had  been  no  lapse 
in  public  interest  in  education,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  since 
the  organization  of  provincial  government  for  Saskatchewan  in 
1905,  school  districts  had  been  organized  at  the  extraordinary  rate 
of  one  a  day. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of  routine  work 
thus  devolving  upon  the  department  of  education,  serious  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  whether  the  school  unit  with  a  board  of  three  trus- 
tees was  not  too  small,  and  whether  the  organization  of  boards  of 
seven  members,  as  for  the  municipalities,  would  not  be  better  able 
to  handle  a  much  larger  territory  or^^nized  as  a  municipality. 
The  matter  is  as  yet  imsettled,  but  indications  are  that  an  organic 
cliange  will  be  brought  about  by  the  stirring  of  public  interest. 

The  progressive  nature  of  the  people  and  of  the  schools  of 
Saskatchewan  was  well  brought  out  in  the  findings  of  the  survey 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.    The  strongly  centralized  system, 
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it  was  agreed,  had  been  of  great  service  in  the  early  primitiTe  d&ys; 
but  the  findings  bore  out  the  belief  that  a  sjrstem  more  adapted  to  a 
largely  increased  population  and  especially  one  giving  considera- 
tion to  local  needs  was  now  required.  In  the  survey,  as  published 
in  1918,  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  Director,  thus  summarized  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  determining  factors  in  the  system : 

(1)  The  people  of  the  Province  have  foiled  to  use  the  schools  as  folly  asth^ 
should  have  done. 

(2)  The  pevalUng  system  of  school  organisation  and  administration  in 
rural  districts  particularly  is  no  longer  adequate  for  modem  uses. 

(3)  Abnormal  opportunities  in  other  occupations  and  other  causes  have  con- 
spired to  make  it  difficult  to  train  and  keep  in  the  profession  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  well -prepared  teachers. 

(4)  The  courses  of  study  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  in  all 
re^)ects  meet  the  demands  of  a  democratic  people  occupied  with  the  conquest 
of  a  great  agricultural  country. 

(5)  The  schools,  in  their  Internal  organization,  are  planned  less  for  the 
normal  child  than  for  the  exceptional  child,  and  offer  slight  opportunity  for 
individual  aptness  and  initiative. 

(6)  The  system  of  examinations  in  use  is  a  questionable  test  of  the  average 
pupirs  scholarship,  ability,  maturity,  and  fitness  for  advancement. 

(7)  Bodily  health  and  hygienic  conditions  in  schools,  so  essential  to  eCTective 
study,  have  received  little  attention  in  the  daily  teaching,  and  are  largely  dis- 
regarded in  the  physical  equipment  of  the  schools. 

(8)  The  schools,  while  liberally  maintained,  must  receive  even  larger  sup- 
port in  order  that  commensurate  returns  may  be  obtained  on  the  sdiool  in- 
vestment. 

THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  ACT. 

The  School  Attendance  Act,  which  came  into  effect  May  1, 1917,  at 
once  increased  the  enrollment  and  regularity  of  attendance  of  school 
children  falling  within  the  compulsory  age  from  7  to  14  years.  By 
its  provisions  town  districts  appoint  attendance  officers  who  report  to 
the  department  of  education  every  month.  In  village  and  rural  dis- 
tricts such  duties  are  fulfilled  by  the  teachers.  As  regards  territories 
covered  by  the  school  act  and  length  of  school  year,  every  town  and 
village  district,  and  every  rural  district  with  at  least  12  children 
of  compulsory  age  resident  within  1^  miles  from  the  schoolhouse, 
shall  offer  at  least  210  teaching  days;  and  every  district  with  at  least 
10  diildren  of  compulsory  age  shall  offer  at  least  190  days.  A  most 
important  phase  of  the  act  is  that  it  provides  for  keeping  systematic 
records  of  the  population  of  compulsory  age,  which  has  hitherto  not 
been  legally  required. 

School  consolidation  is  also  involved  with  provisions  for  attend- 
ance, an  amendment  to  the  act  just  mentioned  made  in  1917  giving 
the  minister  of  education  power  at  discretion  to  allow  a  larger  area 
than  50  square  miles  to  be  included  in  the  district  served  by  consoli- 
dated schools.     Very  significantly,  Saskatchewan  has  fallen  far 
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below  its  sister  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Alberta  in  the  progress 
shown  in  consolidation,  though  considerations  of  climate  and  to^ 
pography  made  consolidation  as  necessary  and  as  feasible  as  in  either 
of  the  other  two  Provinces. 

Dr.  Foght,  in  his  summary,  concludes  that : 

Consolidation  bns  made  little  progress  in  Saskatchewan  because  no  provincial 
policy  has  yet  been  adopted  extending  Qovernment  grants  and  guidance  to 
proposed  consolidation  districts.  A  belief  that  Saskatchewan  is  not  yet  ready 
for  consolidation  may  have  caused  Qovernment  officials  not  to  push  the  matter. 
No  concerted  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Government  to  encourage 
some  particular  form  of  consolidation.  The  18  consolidations  now  in  operation 
are  due  mainly  to  local  initiative. 

SHOBT-TSSM     SCHOOLS. 

• 

Another  unfavorable  phase  is  the  existence  of  the  so-called  '^  shorts 
term  school,"  by  which  are  meant  rural  schools  opening  in  April  or 
May  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  months.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment plainly  represents  a  compromise  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  original  justification,  has  brought  seriously  grave  disad- 
vantages in  its  train.  These  schools  engage  a  new  teacher  each  year 
and  often  change  teachers  two  or  even  three  times  in  the  year.  In 
many  cases  they  can  only  obtain  ^^  permit "  teachers  because  qualified 
teachers  prefer  schools  that  are  in  operation  throughout  the  year. 
On  this  point  the  minister  of  education  concludes : 

The  consequence  is  that  the  children  In  these  schools  are  backward  in  their 
stu<lies,  with  thousands  growing  up  who  have  never  got  beyond  Grade  IV, 
and  unless  action  is  taken  at  once  these  conditions  will  continue  with  the 
present  generation  poorly  equipped  for*life*s  tasks. 

INSTBUCTIOIT  IN  AGBICULTUBB. 

As  agriculture  is  the  predominant  industry  of  the  Province,  prac- 
tically all  interest  in  vocational  and  technical  education  for  the  past 
two  years  has  centered  in  the  furthering  of  agricultural  education. 
The  agricultural  instruction  committee  in  1917  made  the  following 
recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Education  which,  while 
they  have  not  as  yet  become  part  of  the  ofiicial  regulations,  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  adopted  at  an  early  date : 

1.  That  agriculture  and  elementary  science  be  compulsory  for  Third  Glass 
Part  II  of  the  teachers'  course. 

2.  That  household  science  be  an  optional  subject  with  music  or  manual  train- 
ing for  Third  Class  Part  II  of  the  teachers'  course. 

3.  That  agriculture  and  general  science  be  compulsory  subjects  for  examina- 
tion instead  of  physics  and  chemistry  for  the  second  class  teachers'  diploma. 

4.  That  an  annual  maximum  grant  of  $500  be  made  to  such  high  schools  as 
give  adequate  instruction  in  the  course  in  agriculture  as  defined  from  time 
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to  time  in  the  regulations  of  the  department,  the  amount  of  rach  grant  to  be 
based  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers^  the  nature  of  the  OQUipment,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  as  reported  upon  by  the  inspector  of  liigh  schools. 

Aside  from  the  formal  instruction  in  agriculture,  a  large  part  is 
played  by  the  Eural  Education  Associatioiis  organized  in  the  various 
districts  and  municipalities  with  the  cooperation  of  inspectors  and 
the  general  publia  Such  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  movemmt 
that  more  than  40  local  associations  were  organized  during  the  year 
1917.  They  promote  popular  interest  in  education  by  means  of  school 
fairs,  at  which  exhibits  along  all  lines  of  country  life  are  shown. 

TEACHERS. 

As  in  Manitoba,  the  personnel  of  the  teachers  of  Saskatchewan  is 
drawn  largely  from  outside  the  Province,  Ontario  furnishing  in 
1916  more  than  30  per  cent  and  Manitoba  28  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  number  of  young  teachers  is  unusual,  one-third  of  the  rural 
teachers  being  below  21  years  and  over  half  ranging  from  20  to  25 
years.  In  both  of  these  facts  grave  disadvantages  are  evident.  The 
present  faciKties  to  train  teachers  within  the  Province  are  entirely 
inadequate,  and  many  hundred  schools  must  be  filled  with  provisional 
teachers,  while  very  many  others  are  below  21  years  of  age  but  hold 
permanent  certificates.  In  the  high  schools,  however,  while  the 
teachers  are  comparatively  young,  the  average  age  being  32,  the 
average  of  training  and  experience  is  unusually  high.  As  Dr.  Foght 
says : 

This  combination  of  youthfulnees  and  experience  constitutes  a  very  real  asset 
for  education  in  the  Province,  especiaHy  in  view  of  the  movement  for  better 
integration  of  the  high  schools  and  the  grades,  which  will  demand  men  and 
women  who  know  intimately  both  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

In  the  field  of  health  promotion  Saskatchewan  has  made  a  forward 
step  in  the  organization  of  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  charge  of  a  director  of  school  hygiene.  A  vigorous  campaign 
for  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  health  has  been  initiated  and 
a  survey  made  of  hygienic  conditions  in  the  rural  schools* 

ALBERTA. 

In  Alberta  educational  progress  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
steady,  in  spite  of  distracting  conditions  due  to  the  war.  Nat- 
urally, a  falling  off  was  seen  in  the  average  attendance  of  pupils, 
though  an  increase  was  seen  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  secondary 
schools  suffered  from  enlistment  of  the  larger  boys  for  overseas 
service ;  and  for  purposes  of  increased  production  large  numbers  of 
boys,  and  in  some  cases  girls,  were  permitted  to  assist  in  fanning 
operations,  the  school-attendance  act  being  less  rigorously  enforced. 
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The  chaRged  ooiMlitions  brought  about  a  differecat  method  of 
classification  between  graded  and  imgraded  schools.  Hitherto 
ungraded  has  meant  rural,  but  many  rural  school  districts  noi^ 
conduct  graded  schools,  and  as  rural  schools  are  more  aikd  more 
ccmsolidated  they  pass  from  the  list  of  ungraded  to  that  of  graded 
schools. 

A  further  interesting  effect  of  the  change  is  seen  in  the  fac£ 
that  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  grades  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  total  enrollment  in  the  lower  schools 
of  the  Province,  the  increase  being  from  less  than  S  per  cent  in  1906 
to  nearly  6  per  cent  in  1916.  Noteworthy  also  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  schools  is  the  evidence  of  greater  prosperity  in  the  rural  com- 
munities than  in  the  town  and  village  districts;  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  money  borrowed  by 
school  authorities  according  to  the  system  of  legal  debentures  was 
for  the  rural  school  districts.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  finan* 
cial  support  of  the  schools  of  Alberta  is  constituted  by  the  legally 
organized  school  debenture  branch,  under  a  manager  appointed  by 
the  Premier,  a  very  important  part  of  whose  work  is  to  supervise 
school-building  plans,  oontracts,  and  initial  orders  for  equipment,  to 
prescribe  modem  requirements  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation, 
and  to  approve  all  financial  engagements  made  by  local  boards. 
To  it  is  largely  due  the  credit  of  having  made  Alberta,  the  newest  of 
the  western  Provinces,  widely  known  for  the  uniform  excellence 
of  its  school  buildings. 

THE  SCHOOL  ATTEIVDANCE  ACT. 

Most  important  of  the  administrative  acts  pertaining  to  the 
schools  was  the  passage  of  the  amended  and  much  strengthened 
School  Attendance  Act  in  1916,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old 
**  Truancy "  act,  whose  name  and  some  of  whose  provisions  had  be- 
come distasteful.  Attendance  offices  under  this  act  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  are  responsible  for  its  enforcement.  In  the  rural 
and  village  districts  enforcement  is  by  means  of  a  school  attendance 
branch  and  the  school  inspectors,  who  are  ex  officio  provincial  at- 
tendance officers.  In  cases  of  unjustifiable  nonattendance  the  new 
law  provides  that  officials,  after  exhausting  tactful  measures  with  re- 
calcitrant parents  or  guardians,  issue  legal  warning  notices,  serving 
them  like  other  legal  papers  and  allowing  10  days  to  elapse  before 
the  application  of  the  law.  Teachers  also  are  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  especially  by  the  inclusion  of  information 
bearing  upon  nonattendance  in  their  monthly  attendance  reports. 

A  serious  difficulty  was  found,  however,  in  the  laxity  with  which 
local  authorities  excused  attendance  on  various  exceptions  outlined 
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in  the  act,  especially  that  stating  that  ^the  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  act 
in  respect  to  the  child  if  the  child  has  attained  the  full  age  of  14 
years  and  is  regularly  employed  during  school  hours  in  some  useful 
occupation."  Under  this  head,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor, 
a  great  many  boys  missed  the  schooling  which  they  should  have 
had.  Many  inspectors,  however,  considering  the  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  crops  important  as  war  measures,  did  not  bring  l^al 
pressure  to  bear,  being  convinced  that  such  nonattendance  was 
a  matter  of  necessity  and  not  of  neglect. 

OONSOUDATION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  proceeded  steadily  in  Alb^ta, 
contributing  also,  by  the  wisdom  of  a  number  of  inspectors,  to  the 
furthering  of  vocational  and  rural  secondary  education.  This  was 
initiated  by  a  very  progressive  prevocational  survey  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education  with  a  view  of  reaching  primarily  the 
Country  youth  in  their  teens.  To  this  end  recommendations  were 
made  for  distinctively  rural  schools  in  which  a  high-school  course 
bf  two  or  three  years,  and  closely  adapted  to  local  needs  and  condi- 
tions, should  have  the  most  prominent  place. 

THX  BnJNGUAL  SrTDATION. 

The  bilingual  situation  in  Alberta  has  been  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  that  topic,  as  it  applies  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As 
regards  the  setting  of  this  problem  in  the  school  system  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Province,  attention  should  again  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  Alberta  alone  has  a  special  supervisor  of  schools  for  foreigners. 
This  officer  has  been  of  the  utmost  advantage  and  usefulness  in  in- 
structing trustees,  both  Jay  and  official,  in  their  duties  of  putting 
and  keeping  the  schools  of  foreigners  in  operation;  in  supervising 
the  affairs  of  the  districts;  in  harmonizing  internal  dissensions;  in 
securing  qualified  teachers;  in  building  teachers'  houses  in  many 
places,  and  in  general  lending  aid  to  the  boards  in  remote  localities, 
and  in  the  management  of  financial  affairs.  A  large  part  is  also 
played  by  this  official  in  spreading  among  the  alien  population  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  sanitation  and  correct  methods  of  living,  which 
connects  vitally  with  the  projected  system  of  medical  inspecticm 
throughout  the  Province,  which  is  likely  to  be  made  compulsory 
within  a  short  time. 

teachers'   CODE  OF   HONOR, 

An  interesting  proof  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  teaching  force 
of  Alberta  is  furnished  by  the  action  (1918)  of  the  Alberta  Teadiers' 
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Alliance  in  promulgating  the  following  code  of  honor  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  body : 

It  shall  be  considered  an  unprofessional  act — 

1.  To  disregard  the  validity  of  a  formal  contract  with  the  school  .board. 

2.  To  criticise  adversely,  except  in  an  official  capacity*  the  efl&ciency  of  a 
fellow  member  of  the  alliance. 

S.  To  pass  along  mmors  derogatory  to  a  fellow  member  of  the  alliance, 
whether  such  mmors  be  based'  on  fact  or  not 

4.  To  seek  professional  advancement  by  any  other  than  professional  means. 

5.  To  seek  employment  with  the  school  board  (a)  not  in  good  standing*  with 
the  alliance,  (b)  already  having  a  member  of  the  aUiance  nnder  contract  for 
the  same  position. 

6b  To  make  known  to  nonmembers,  except  through  authorized  channels,  the 
proceedings  of  a  committee  or  general  meeting  of  the  alliance. 

BBinSH  COLUMBIA. 

Educational  interest  in  British  Columbia  has  centered  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  iif 
such  a  way  that  the  varied  needs  of  different  communities  may  be 
served;  in  so  developing  the  work  of  the  rural  high  schools  as. to 
adjust  them  to  the  life  of  agricultural  communities,  and  especially  to 
attract  the  farm  boy  into  the  high  schools  and  there  train  him  defi- 
nitely in  agricultural  science ;  in  providing  nonprofessional  training 
for  teachers  in  elementary  as  well  as  high  schools;  in  spreading  the 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  physical  exercises  and  organized  play- 
ground sports;  in  effecting  important  changes  in  the  high-school 
examinations  whereby  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  exam- 
inations were  waived  and  pupils  were  promoted  to  high  schools  ou 
the  recommendation  of  their  principal,  and  second-year  high-school 
pupils  were  promoted  on  that  of  their  teachers. 

On  the  strictly  administrative  side,  amendments  were  made  to  the 
public  schools  act  of  1916  for  the  transition  of  assisted  schools  to  the 
status  of  regularly  organized  school  districts,  for  defining  city  school 
districts  of  various  classes,  for  apportioning  per  capita  grants  of 
various  amounts  for  cities  of  the  various  classes  and  for  rural  school 
districts,  and  for  paying  bonuses  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts.    Perhaps  most  noteworthy  is  the  provision  by  which — 

where  it  appears  that  in  any  school  district  there  are  20  or  more  persons 
of  the  age  of  14  years  and  upwards  desirous  of  obtaining  Instruction  in  techni- 
cal education,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  commercial  training,  or  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  board  of  school  trustees 
may  eRtablish,  under  regulations  issued  by  the  council  of  public  instruction* 
night  schools  for  their  benefit 
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PUBUC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  JABIAICA. 

By  Chables  E.  Asbubt, 
AaMrloon  Cmuul,  Port  XnUmio,  /enMioo^ 


ORGANIZATION. 


Jamaica  is  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  British  colony,  with 
a  population  by  the  last  census  of  831,000,  of  whom  over  95  per  cent 
are  of  African  descent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  the  population  can  read  and  write.  In  1916-17  the  average 
attendance  at  school  was  62,000,  or  1  of  12  population.  With  a 
total  expenditure  by  the  Government  of  $6,000,000,  only  $420,000,  or 
7  per  cent,  was  spent  for  public  education.  This  amounts  to  $6.75 
per  head  of  average  attendance  and  55  cents  per  capita  of  population. 

The  facilities  for  public  instruction  in  Jamaica  consist  of  public 
el^nentary  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  island, 
with  a  few  private  secondary  schools  in  the  chief  centers.  There  are 
training  schools  for  teachers  which  give  advanced  elementary  in- 
struction, but  there  is  no  college  in  the  colony. 

The  schools  are  administered  imder  a  board  of  education  for  the 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  director  of  education.  The  direc- 
tor has  on  his  staff  11  inspectors,  who  are  usually  men  from  English 
universities.  The  Department  of  Education  allots  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  educational  purposes,  and  exercises  advisory  supervision 
over  all  the  schools  of  the  island.  The  governor  in  privy  council  re- 
tains final  authority  in  all  matters  of  edu<:^ational  legislation. 

A  large  majority  of  the  public  elementary  schools  are  owned  and 
managed  by  the  various  Protestant  churches,  and  receive  financial 
aid  from  the  Government.  At  the  last  report  there  were  696  public 
elementary  schools,  of  which  the  churches  owned  566,  the  Govern- 
ment 111,  and  other  organizations  19.  The  Department  of  Education 
maintains  its  control  over  the  schools  through  its  power  of  granting 
or  withholding  financial  support. 

Each  parish  has  its  school  board,  and  the  schools  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  island  have  been  grouped  under  district  boards.  Theae 
boards,  however,  have  only  such  powers  and  duties  as  the  depart- 
ment may  delegate  to  them,  the  immediate  control  of  each  school  rest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  manager,  who  represents  the  owners.  The 
iiianaper  is  advised  by  a  local  board,  but  he  has  authority  to  make 
final  decisions,  employ  teachers,  provide  equipment,  and  inspect  the 
schools,  and  in  most  ways,  he  actually  directs  the  policy  of  the  school. 
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OHANTS)  SUBaiDlBS,  STC. 

The  appropriations  for  education  are  distributed  among  the  schools 
by  the  department  through  an  elaborate  system  of  "  grants,"  paid  to 
the  school  managers  in  monthly  installments.  An  average  attend- 
ance of  30  or  more  is  necessary  to  secure  a  grant.  The  amount  of  the 
grant  is  determined  by  the  average  attendance  and  the  "  marks  "  or 
rating  given  the  school  at  a  formal  annual  inspection.  A  perfect 
rating  consists  of  81  marks.  If  the  average  attendance  is  60  or 
more,  a  grant  is  made  of  $4.86  for  each  mark.  If  less  than  60,  $3.65 
is  granted  for  each  mark^  and  2  cents  in  addition  for  each  unit  of 
average  attendance.  If  the  average  is  over  50  but  under  70,  an  ad- 
ditional $1.45  is  paid  for  each  unit  of  attendance  above  50.  If  the 
average  is  over  70,  $2.90  is  paid  for  each  surplus  unit  of  attendance, 
'in  addition  to  the  $1.45  for  the  units  from  50  to  70.  All  these  grants 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Additional  small 
grants  are  made  for  teaching  industrial  subjects. 

The  department  makes  limited  grants  to  assist  in  erecting  or  re- 
pairing school  buildings  and  teachers'  cottages.  In  no  case  can  this 
grant"  exceed  $486  for  a  school,  or  $243  for  a  cottage,  or  one-half  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  The  average  annual  grant  for  buildings  is 
approximately '$2,500.  The  building  must  be  located  on  at  least 
one- fourth  acre,  and  must  be  occupied  as  a  public  school  or  teachers' 
dwelling  for  at  least  12  years  after  the  grant  is  made.  All  school 
sites  and  building  plans  must  have  the  department's  approval. 
Where  a  Government  school  is  located  in  a  building  owned  entirely 
by  private  persons,  a  nominal  yearly  rental  of  36  cents  is  granted 
for  each  unit  of  average  attendance.  There  are  also  small  grants 
for  supplies,  library^  books,  sewing  materials,  sanitation,  garden 
fences,  etc.  These  amount  to  only  a  few  cents  per  unit  of  average 
attendance. 

TEACHEBS. 

All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  registered  by  the  department, 
and  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  training  and  rank  in  examination. 
.They  must  be  18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  must  have  had  at  least 
one  year  in  a  teachers'  training  school  or  have  passed  the  third  year 
pupil-teacher's  examination.  Teachers  are  classified  as  "  principal 
teachers"  if  they  are  judged  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  school; 
•as  '* assistant  teachers"  if  not  so  qualified.  The  advancement  of 
teachers  depends  upon  their  success  in  school  and  in  examination, 
and  the  length  of  their  experience.  Certificate's  are  issued  upon  a 
successful  examination  in  the  second  or  third  year's  course  at  a  train- 
ing school.  A  principal  teacher  who  has  taught  for  12  years,  with 
insj)ection  grade  of  ** first  class"  for  at  least  six  years,  is  given  a 
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'*  good  service  "  certificate  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
teacher's  salary.  A;  few  teachers  are  registered  as  qualified  for 
kindergarten  work.  They  are  required  to  have  special  training,  and 
aspiring  teachers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  secure  this  training, 
partly  at  Government  expense. 

Each  school  may  employ,  in  addition  to  the  regular  teachers 
described  above,  one  or  more  pupil  teachers.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17,  and  are  required  to  pass  an  examination.  They 
must  execute  a  three  years'  contract,  and  are  paid  a  small  wage. 
Pupil  teachers  are  entitled  to  receive  three  hours'  extra  instruction 
per  week  from  the  principal  teacher,  outside  of  school  hours.  TTpon 
passing  an  examination  after  three  years'  service  as  a  pupil  teacher, 
the  candidate  is  entitled  to  registration  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and 
is  eligible  for  employment.  A  few  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
elementary  course  and  are  unable  to  continue  their  education  in  a 
private  secondary  school  are  allowed  to  attend  the  elementary  schools 
and  act  as  monitors,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  pupil- 
teachers'  classes. 

The  training  schools  for  teachers  continue  the  essentiaUy  English 
idea  of  education — a  matter  of  private  initiative  and  Government 
subsidy.  Any  school  with  proper  equipment  which  follows  an  ap- 
proved course  of  study  may  seek  recognition  as  a  training  school  for 
teachers.  Some  of  the  requirements  are  the  pupil-teachers's  exami- 
nation for  entrance,  his  being  of  the  minimum  age  of  17  years,  and 
pursuing  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  elementary 
practice  school,  which  in  turn  may  be  a  "  Government  grant "  schooL 
To  each  recognized  training  school  the  Government  makes  a  grant 
of  $120  per  year  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  each  regularly 
admitted  student,  with  a  bonus  of  $50  for  each  one  that  passes  the 
annual  examination,  provided  that  the  total  grant  does  not  exceed 
four-fifths  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schooL  Beligious 
interest  or  philanthropy  is  expected  to  supply  the  remainder. 

Before  students  are  admitted  to  the  training  schools,  they  must  make 
an  agreement,  supported  by  a  bond,  to  teach  for  six  years  in  the 
Jamaica  school&  For  each  year  of  failure  to  fulfill  this  promise, 
the  student  becomes  liable  to  the  Government  for  the  sixth  part  of 
the  cost  of  his  training. 

The  training  school  scheme  has  not  been  found  a  great  success. 
The  Government  has  been  compelled  to  establish  two  training  schools 
of  its  own,  in  addition  to  the  subsidized  ones,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  teachers.  There  are  at  present  about  500  certified  teachers 
in  tJie  colony,  with  114  students  in  the  training  schools  run  by  the 
Government,  and  26  in  the  schools  under  subsidy. 

In  the  training  schools,  as  in  all  other  Jamaican  schools,  the  course 
of  study  is  determined  by  the  subjects  on  the  final  examination. 
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These  examinations  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  year's  work,  and 
include  the  following  subjects :  Beading  and  recitation,  writing,  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  algebra,  school  management,  scripture  and  morals, 
geography,  history,  science — ^general  and  agricultural,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  geometry,  yocal  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training 
for  men,  or  domestic  science  for  women.  A  grade  of  50  per  cent  is 
required  for  passing  in  the  first  six  subjects,  and  33  per  cent  in  the 
others.  In  addition  to  the  regular  training  course,  a  brief  agri- 
cultural, technical,  or  kindergarten  course  may  be  given  and  the 
attendance  of  teachers  permitted  or  required,  with  a  portion  of  their 
expenses  borne  by  the  Government. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  at  present  determined  by  the  system 
of  grants  and  marks  mentioned  above,  based  upon  the  rating  of 
their  school  at  the  annual  inspection.  A  radical  change  in  the 
system  was  made  recently,  to  go  into  effect  April  1,  1919.  Hereafter 
the  determining  factor  is  to  be  the  average  attendance  of  the 
school,  with  the  teacher's  rank  and  success  record  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  present  minimum  of  $90  per  year  for  assistant  teachers 
will  be  retained,  but  salaries  will  average  about  $200  per  annum, 
with  a  maximum  of  $875  for  the  head  masters  of  the  larger  schools. 
All  extra  grants  and  bonuses  will  be  discontinued.  This  change 
has  been  suspended,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

Teachers  are  employed  by  the  manager  of  the  school  under  writ- 
ten contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department.  The  con- 
tract may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  party  after  three 
months'  notice,  and  every  vacancy  must  be  advertised. 

SUPERVISION   AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

All  superintending  is  in  the  hands  of  the  11  inspectors  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  They  receive  salaries  of  from 
$730  to  $1,215  per  annum,  with  traveling  expenses.  Provision  has 
recently  been  made  for  raising  the  pay  of  inspectors  to  $972  and 
$1,458,  and  creating  two  new  positions  of  "  chief  inspector,"  with 
salaries  of  from  $1,458  to  $1,700.  The  intention  is  to  appoint  only 
graduates  of  English  universities  to  these  positions. 

Every  school  in  Jamaica  which  receives  Government  grants  and 
offers  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  is  a  public  elementary 
school.  All  pupils  may  attend  who  care  to  do  so,  provided  they  are 
eligible  under  the  law  and  accommodations  are  adequate.  No  tui- 
tion may  be  charged.  New  schools  are  established  upon  application 
to  the  board  of  education,  which  in  turn  submits  the  proposition 
to  every  minister  of  religion  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  from  the 
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proposed  location.  If  tlie  depart^nent  decides  that  the  school  is 
necessary,  and  that  a]  I  requirements  have  been  met,  it  may  grant 
a  lump  sum  for  the  first  year  and  permit  the  school  to  be  opened. 

Schools  nmst  be  in  session  four  days  per  week,  mornings  and 
afternoons,  and  in  certain  towns  one-half  day  in  addition.  Each 
day's  sessicm  lasts  five  hours.  A  minimum  of  28  half-^ay  sessions 
per  month  and  288  per  annum  is  required.  Holiday  periods  must 
be  approved  by  the  department,  and  usually  differ  widely  in  the 
several  schools. 

The  board  of  education  has  authority  to  make  attendance  at 
school  compulsory,  but  so  far  the  law  has  been  made  effective  only 
in  three  towns  of  the  island.  The  president  of  the  Jamaica  Teachers' 
Union  states  that  there  are  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  children 
in  the  island  who  do  not  attend  school.  The  question  of  extending 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  over  the  entire  island  is  being  con- 
stantly agitated,  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  change  will  be  made 
under  the  present  economic  conditions.  Objection  is  also  made  to 
the  provision  of  law  which  compels  a  pupil  to  withdraw  from  school 
at  14.  Unless  he  has  completed  the  elem^itary  course  by  that  time, 
he  is  deprived  of  any  further  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  teacher  is  required  to  keep  an  elal3orate  set  of  records,  includ- 
ing admission  book,  register  of  attendance,  log  book,  stock  book  of 
materials,  account  book,  pupil-teachers'  record  book,  and  garden 
book.  The  log  book  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a  sort  of  diary  of  the 
school,  in  which  is  recorded  day  by  day  every  event  of  importance. 
It  also  contains  the  record  and  recommendations  of  the  annual 
inspections.  Before  a  teacher  may  administer  corporal  punishm^at, 
he  must  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  manager,  and  the  authority 
must  be  written  out  in  the  log  book. 

CUIUIICI^LUM   AND   COURSES. 

The  curriculum  of  the  public  elementary  school  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  subjects  for  examination  at  the  annual  inspection,  and  the 
entire  time  and  attendance  of  teacher  and  scholars  are  devoted  to 
preparation  for  that  event.  The  inspection  lasts  only  one  day,  and 
in  that  time  the  inspector  examines  all  the  pupils  on  the  whole  cur- 
riculum and  determines  the  rank  of  the  school  and  the  standing  of 
the  teacher.  The  highest  rank  attainable  is  "  84  marks,"  distributed 
as  follows:  Organization,  6;  discipline,  6;  reading  and  recitation,  15; 
writing  and  English  composition,  15;  arithmetic,  mental  and  writ- 
ten, 15:  elementary  science,  especially  agricultural,  8;  Scripture  and 
morals,  5;  drawing  and  manual  occupations,  6;  geography  with 
incidental  history,  4;  singing  and  drill,  4;  total,  84.  A  school  which 
attains  56  marks  or  more,  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
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the  possible  marks  in  the  fundamental  subjects  and  one-third  in  the 
others,  is  ranked  as  of  the  first  class.  Others  rank  second  or  third 
class  according  to  their  marks.  • 

The  elementary  course  is  graded  into  seven  standards,  each  sup- 
posed to  represent  one  yearns  work  of  a  normal  child.  The  lowest 
standard  is  called  the  ^'  junior,"  and  the  others  are  numbered  con- 
secutively from  I  to  VI.  The  work  of  the  sixth  standard  is  not  essen- 
tial for  entrance  to  a  secondary  school,  and  is  given  only  in  the  larger 
schools  corresponding  to  our  ^^ graded"  schools.  In  the  smaller 
schools  the  standards  are  grouped  into  three  divisions,  lower,  middle, 
and  upper,  with  arrangements  for  covering  all  the  course  by  a  system 
of  two  courses  of  study  to  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

It  would  appear  from  the  list  of  studies  that  the  curriculum  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  average  American  school.  The  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  radically  different.  There  is  much  more  emphasis 
in  the  Jamaica  school  upon  the  purely  mechanical  exercises,  such  as 
reciting  memorized  poems,  writing  from  dictation,  drawing  and 
penmanship.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  quiet  seat  work  and 
study.  The  first  impression  of  a  Jamaica  school  room  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  hopeless  confusion.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  may  be 
reciting  at  the  same  time,  to  the  teacher,  the  assistant,  and  a  pupil- 
teacher.  It  is  remarkable  what  good  results  are  obtained,  however, 
in  some  schools. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction.  Since  the  various  churches  own  so  many  of  the  schools, 
they  have  insisted  upon  Bible  teaching  and  the  catechism  in  the  cur- 
riculum. In  order  to  meet  the  situation,  the  study  of  Scripture  and 
morals  is  included,  but  teachers  are  enjoined  from  commenting  except 
in  the  way  of  pointing  out  an  obvious  and  universally  recognized 
lesson.  In  addition,  a  conscience  clause  has  been  enacted  by  which 
pupils  who  so  desire  are  excused  from  school  during  the  Scripture 
hour,  which  must  be  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  a  session. 

INDVStRLU^  AifD  TECHNICAL.  TRAINING. 

Some  real  progress  has  been  made  in  industrial  instruction,  but 
the  work  is  greatly  handicapped  for  lack  of  funds  and  of  competent 
instructors.  A  Government  technical  school  was  established  in 
Kingston  in  1896.  Here  pupils  from  the  Kingston  elementary 
schools  receive  instruction  in  manual  training  and  household  indus- 
tries. The  school  also  conducts  continuation  evening  classes  for 
both  sexes.  The  work  is  purely  elementarj',  and  its  limited  scope 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  head  master  is  also  the  manual  train- 
ing instructor  of  the  principal  teachers'  college  and  organization 
inspector  of  manual  training  for  the  whole  island,  having  direct 
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supervision  over  all  the  manual  training  work.  There  are  six  ad- 
ditional teachers  for  day  classes  and  six  for  the  continuation  school. 
Provision  is  made  for  regular  work  in  manual  training,  gardeniBg, 
and  "housewifery"  in  other  schools  where  suitable  teachers  and 
equipment  can  be  obtained.  The  manual  training  course  is  for  the 
boys  of  the  upper  division  and  consists  .  entirely  of  mechanical 
drawing  and  simple  woodwork.  Small  grants  are  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  teachers  and  tools. 

There  are  about  400  school  gardens  in  the  island,  but  the  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  very  rudimentary.  The  department  requires 
a  plat  of  not  less  than  one-tenth  acre,  and  assists  in  the  construction 
of  a  fence  and  the  purchase  of  tools.  A  small  grant  is  also  made  to 
the  teacher  for  garden  instruction.  All  the  pupils  work  in  the 
garden,  the  boys  by  requirement  and  the  girls  by  permission.  The 
aim  seems  to  be  to  use  the  plat  chiefly  for  experimental  purposes  and 
for  demonstration,  rather  than  for  practical  crop  results. 

All  schools  are  required  to  teach  plain  sewing  to  the  girls,  and  a 
few  which  have  met  the  requirements  as  to  equipment  receive  Grov- 
ernment  aid  for  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  laundering.  There 
are  a  very  few  schools  where  practical  domestic  science  is  taught, 
but  they  are  chiefly  private  secondary  institutions.  There  is  even 
in  Jamaica  a  touch  of  the  feeling  that  work  is  degrading  and  unbe- 
coming a  scholar,  and  industrial  work  has  been  hampered  accord- 
ingly 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  Jamaica  in  the  way  of  supervised  play- 
grounds. There  is  a  little  drill  work  occasionally,  but  the  children 
play  their  own  games  in  a  half-hearted  way.  The  effect  is  plainly 
seen  in  the  poor  physique  of  the  children,  and  the  absence  of  the 
wholesome  democratic  spirit  which  freiB,  healthy  play  so  much  en- 
courages. 

SECO'DARY  INSTRUCl'ION. 

Secondary  instruction  has  been  left  largely  to  private  initiative 
and  facilities  are  consequently  limited.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion exercises  some  jurisdiction  over  the  private  secondary  schools, 
however,  and  is  gradually  extending  its  control.  Scholarships  are 
provided  from  public  funds  to  the  total  amount  of  $1,360  annually 
for  deserving  pupils  who  desire  to  continue  their  education  above 
the  elementary  course.  These  scholarships  pay  the  hollers  from  $50 
to  $120  annually  for  two  years.  Tliey  are  distributed  by  competi- 
tive examination  to  applicants  who  must  be  under  12  years  of  age. 
Holders  are  expected  to  pass  the  Cambridge  secondary  examin- 
ations in  order  to  retain  their  places.  These  examinations  were 
introduced  in  the  colony  in  1882  by  the  Jamaica  Institute,  a  semi- 
public  institution.    In  1916  there  were  471  candidates  for  the  several 
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grades  of  the  examinations,  of  whom  60  per  cent  were  successful. 
The  scope  of  these  examinations  largely  determines  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools.  They  cover  Latin,  French,  algebra  and 
geometry,  English  history,  geography,  English  composition,  gram- 
mar and  literature,  and  Scripture.  The  scope  of  each  examination  is 
announced  in  advance,  and  the  year's  work  is  arranged  especially  to 
meet  the  examination  requirements. 

The  only  secondary  technical  instruction  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  trade  scholarships  to  winners  of  a  competitive 
examination  who  agree  to  apprentice  themselves  to  a  master  work- 
man in  their  chosen  trade  for  a  period  of  years.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  students  are  given  instruction  in 
the  Kingston  Technical  School  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
A  grant  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  board  and  clothes  during 
the  apprenticeship,  and  to  provide  them  with  kits  of  tools  when 
they  complete  it.  The  maximum  number  of  students  provided  for 
at  any  one  time  is  25. 

Legislative  provision  has  been  made  for  grants  to  continuation 
schools  for  working  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17, 
but  so  far  Kingston  is  the  only  community  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
The  law  provides  for  a  course  of  26  weeks  of  3^  hours  per  week,  with 
instruction  in  English,  arithmetic.  Scripture,  and  home  economics, 
manual  training,  or  agriculture.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  obtain 
more  substantial  Government  aid  for  these  schools  so  that  the  crying 
need  for  elementary  instruction  for  the  boys  and  girls  above  14  may 
be  met. 

There  is  a  healthful  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  among 
the  progressive  element,  which  promises  to  become  strong  enough 
ultimately  to  secure  good  schools,  adequately  equipped,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  industrial  and  vocational  education. 


RECENT   PROGRESS   OF   EDUCATION    IN    AUSTRALIA   AND   NEW 

ZEALAND. 

By  Theresa  Bach, 
Division  of  Foreign  Educational  Sifstems,  Bureau  of  Education, 


GENERAL  FEATURES. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  comprises  the  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.  Each  State  has  developed  its  own  system  of 
education,  controlled  and  supported  by  the  State  authorities.  Pri- 
mary education  is  free  in  all  the  States  and  secondary  education  is 
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free  in  some.    Compulsory  school  attendance  in  most  of  the  States  is 
from  6  to  14 ;  in  New  South  Wales  the  compulsory  period  begins  at  7. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  State  authorities  to  reach  the  children 
in  the  sparsely  settled  centers.  For  this  purpose  the  State  establishes 
central  schools  in  such  localities  where  the  children  can  be  conven- 
iently conveyed  to  school  free  of  charge,  or  provisional  schools,  L  e., 
small  schools  in  which  the  attendance  does  not  exceed  8  or  10.  When 
the  number  of  school  children  does  not  warrant  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  school,  half-time  schools  are  formed,  the  t^icher  visit- 
ing these  schools  on  alternate  days.  In  some  place3  the  teacher  goes 
from  house  to  house.  In  1^8  New  South  Wales  inaugurated  a 
^^  traveling  '^  school,  the  teacher  being  provided  witli  a  tent  for  him- 
self and  one  to  be  used  as  a  school.  Two  additional  schools  of  the 
same  kind  have  since  been  established.  Other  States  have  made 
similar  arrangements  Often  the  State  grant§  subsidies  to  a  teadier 
engaged  by  two  or  more  families;  the  teacher  must,  however,  be 
officially  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Education.  In  localities 
where  no  facilities  can  be  found  for  either  schoolroom  accommoda- 
tion or  board  and  lodging  for  a  teacher,  the  children  are  reached  by 
correspondence.  This  scheme  seems  to  bring  best  results  in  hom^ 
where  the  parents  or  elder  sisters  or  brothers  can  assist  the  young 
beginner.  It  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania.  In  Victoria  the  system  was  developed  from 
the  Teachers'  College,  and  120  isolated  children  were  thus  tau^t  in 
June,  1917. 

Education  in  the  Commonwealth  is  on  the  whole  homogeneous. 
As  each  State  developed  independently,  minor  differences  arose  in 
the  course  of  years.  To  make  the  work  of  the  yarious  departments 
more  uniform  and  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  school  systems 
in  the  different  States,  the  first  conference  of  Australian  directors 
of  education  was  held  in  Adelaide  in  July,  1916. 

According  to  the  ministerial  report  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed: 

1.   AGBICUI.TUBAL  EDUCATION. 

(a)  That  nature-study  work  be  developed  with  a  view  to  Increaslug  its  use- 
fulness and  making  It  of  practical  benefit  to  the  children. 

(6)  That  agricultural  education  be  developed  and  carefully  organized. 

(c)  That  suitable  schools  be  established  in  rural  centers,  so  as  to  give,  in 
addition  to  higher  primary  work,  a  direct  practical  training  in  subjects 
specially  useful  to  rural  workers;  p.  g.,  for  boys — woodwork,  metal  work, 
blacksmlthing,  simple  building  construction,  land  measurement,  and  agriculture ; 
for  girls — cookery,  laundry,  dairying,  and  smaller  farming  industries. 

(d)  That  for  the  largest  centers  of  population  agricultural  schools  be  estab- 
lished for  city  boys  who  have  completed  the  primary  course  and  who  desire  to 
follow  agricoltaral  pursuits ;  such  schools  to  act  as  feeders  to  tbe  agrlcoltaral 
coUeges. 
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(e)  That  it  is  desirable  that  sooae  method  be  adopted  to  coordiDate  the  work 
of  the  Yarious  State  antborities,  dealing  v^ith  various  phases  of  agricultural 
educatioQ. 

2.    CONTINUATION   PERIOD  OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  That  as  far  as  practioaI)le  proTlsioD  should  be  made  for  the  continuous 
education  of  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  primary  standard  of  instruction,  and 
that  this  education  should  Include  both  a  specific  training  for  citizenship  and 
courses  of  instruction  preparatory  for  various  classes  of  future  occupations. 

2.  That  legislation  is  desirable  to  provide  for  such  continued  education,  both 
full  time  and  part  time,  in  daylight  hours;  and,  further,  to  provide  that  it  be 
obligatory  upon  all  boys  up  to  the  age  of  16  to  receive  such  continued  education, 
either  vrhole  time  or  part  time,  where  facilities  for  the  purpose  are  provided. 

3.  That  while  facilities  for  similar  continued  education  should  be  made 
available  for  girls,  their  attendance  for  the  present  should  rest  on  a  voluntary 
basla 

3.    INDUSTBIAL   EDUCATION. 

1.  That  instruction  in  craftsmanship  be  in  two  grades: 

\a)  Preparatory. — ^To  be  given  in  full-time  day  schools  in  continuation  of  the 
primary-school  course,  and  that  the  courses  of  such  schools  include  such  in- 
struction combined  with  hand  training  as  will  provide  a  preparation  for  more 
specialized  trade  training. 

(5)  Technical  schools  for  instruction  of  persons  (i)  Actually  engaged  in  a 
skilled  trade,  in  order  to  supplement  by  school  instruction  the  training  gained 
in  the  practice  of  the  trade;  (ii)  But  it  is  desirable  that  instruction  in  such 
schools  be  arranged  in  daylight  hours. 

2.  That  the  State  and  Commonwealth  Governments  be  inviteil  to  give  a 
lead  to  other  employers  by  requiring  the  attendance  of  their  young  employees, 
during  working  hours,  at  suitable  technical  classes 

4.   COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  That  in  view  of  conditions  likely  to  prevail  after  the  war,  attention  be 
given  to  the  provision  of  commercial  education. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  courses  of  study  of  secondary  schools  of 
both  lower  and  higher  type  for  a  commercial  group  of  subjects  In  those  States 
in  which  this  provision  has  not  already  been  made. 

3w  That  for  those  who  have  left  school  and  have  entered  upon  commercial 
callings,  suitable  evening  courses  in  the  State  educational  establishments  be 
instituted,  and  arrangements  be  made  by  which  these  courses  shall  lead  up  to 
the  university  school  of  commerce. 

4.  That  arrangements  be  made  whereby  one  or  two  imiverslties  should  pro- 
vide the  instruction  on  some  reciprocal  plan  to  be  determined  upon  by  consul- 
tation among  all  universities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Of  interest  are  the  resolutions  with  regard  to  arrangements  for 
education  in  adjoining  States  of  children  living  in  border  States. 
These  read: 

(a)  That  children  living  on  the  borders  of  a  State  be  given  every  facility 
for  attending  school  in  the  neighboring  State  if  there  is  no  school  near  them 
in  their  own  State. 

(ft)  That  the  department,  when  dealing  with  questions  of  establishment  of 
new  schools  on  the  borders  of  States,  take  into  consideration  the  total  number 
of  children  in  the  district  on  each  side  of  the  border. 
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(c)  That  there  is  no  need  for  any  financial  adjustment  in  respect  to  this  ar- 
rangement, as  the  benefits  to  the  States  are  ftiirly  equally  divided. 

((f)  That  a  review  of  the  border  schools  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  with 
a  view  to  improving  existing  conditions. 

The  conference  also  passed  a  resolution  that  the  school  certificate 
of  one  State  be  recognized  by  another  State,  and  finally  that  "  there 
be  cooperation  between  the  States  in  the  matter  of  training  of 
specialist  teachers." 

WOBKEBS'   TUTOBIAL  CLASSES. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  education  of  the  working  circles 
is  the  inauguration  of  the  Workers'  Tutorial  Classes,  an  organiza- 
tion somewhat  akin  to  the  extension  lectures.  The  scheme  was 
launched  in  1913  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association. 

The  Workers'  Tutorial  Classes  exist  at  present  in  all  the  States. 
Although  controlled  by  the  university,  they  receive  Government 
grants  (except  in  Western  Australia)  ranging  from  $1,500  in  Vic- 
toria to  $25,000  in  New  South  Wales.  The  aim  of  these  classes  is 
to  bring  the  university  into  closer  relation  with  the  working  men. 
The  principal  subjects  offered  are  industrial  history,  economics^  po- 
litical science,  and  sociology.  The  entire  course  extends  over  three 
years.  The  students'  reading  is  supplemented  by  class  discussions, 
and  by  writing  an  essay  on  subjects  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
economics,  civics,  and  sociology. 

Tutorial  classes  have  been  formed  at  the  universities  as  well  as  in 
suburban  and  country  centers. 

GERMAN    SCHOOLS    IN   AUSTBAUA. 

A  number  of  private  schools  were  conducted  by  German  teachers 
in  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  prior  to  the  war.  In  South 
Australia  62  schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  language  of  instruction  was  exclusively  German,  The  edu- 
cation act  of  1915  provided  that  teaching  in  these  schools  should  be 
through  the  medium  of  English  for  at  least  four  hours  a  day.  The 
education  amendment  act  of  1916  modified  this  law  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  should  take  over  all  the  Lutheran  schools  and  that 
no  language  but  English  should  be  spoken  in  the  schools.  Tlie  use 
of  German  as  the  language  of  instruction  is  prohibited  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

TBAINING   OF   KETUBNED    SOLDIEBS. 

The  Department  of  Repatriation  has  been  created  in  the  Common- 
wealtli  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  returned  soldiers  in  civil 
^'fe.    An  officer  of  the  department  meets  the  transports  at  the  port 
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of  disembarkation  and  places  before  the  men  the  facilities  provided 
by  the  State.  It  has  been  proposed  to  provide  workshops  in  leather 
work,  basket-making,  raffia  work,  and  toy  making  for  the  convales- 
cent men  who  are  still  in  hospital.  The  proposed  workshops  are  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  each  State  offers  free  tuition 
to  returned  men  in  aU  the  technical  colleges ;  responsibility  of  find- 
ing employment  for  those  who  had  finished  their  training  rests  with 
the  Government. 

THE   TRAINING   OF  TEACHESS. 

The  training  of  teachers  received  considerable  attention  on  the 
part  of  educational  authorities.  With  the  institution  by  the  States 
of  a  wider  high-school  system  and  greater  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  subjects  relating  to  education  at  the  universities  a  marked 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  training  of  teachers.  In  recent 
years  definite  progress  in  that  direction  was  made  in  the  States  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

In  Tasmania  the  new  scheme  of  teachers'  training,  put  into  opera- 
tion in  January,  1918,  lengthens  the  minimum  period  of  training 
from  15  weeks  to  6  months  and  adds  new  requirements  for  the  junior 
public  examination.  The  new  scheme  provides  four  distinct  courses 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  applicant  is  to  under- 
take. 

(a)  A  short  course  which  aims  to  prepare  teachers  for  provisional 
schools  and  the  less  important  positions  in  the  primary  schools.  It 
extends  over  six  months. 

(b)  Infant  course  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in  infant  and 
kindergarten  schools.    The  course  extends  over  one  year. 

(c)  Primary  course  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  primary 
schools.  The  students  must  have  completed  two  years  of  professional 
training  in  a  State  high  school  and  have  qualified  for  matriculation 
before  entering  the  training  college.  The  course  extends  over  one 
year. 

(d)  Secondary  course  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  It  is  open  to  promising  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  primary  course.  The  length  of  study  is  one  to  two 
years,  in  addition  to  the  year  spent  in  the  primary  course. 

Before  appointment  the  prospective  teachers  enter  into  agreement 
with  the  school  authorities  to  serve  the  department  for  a  certain 
length  of  *^ime,  which  varies  from  two  to  five  years,  according  to  the 
expense  and  length  of  the  course  they  have  pursued. 

A  similar  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  put  into  opera- 
tion somewhat  earlier  in  Victoria.  Instead  of  one  course,  leading  to 
the  trained  teachers'  certificate,  four  courses  have  been  provided, 
namely,  a  secondary,  a  primary,  an  infant,  and  a  short  course  for 
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teachers  of  small  rural  sel>ool8.  Under  a  correspondence  system  rural 
teachers  may  receive  further  instructicm  by  corresponding  with  the 
Melbourne  High  School.  Similar  arrangements  are  also  made  at 
the  Teachers'  College  for  country  teachers  who  are  studying  for  an 
infant  teacher's  certificate. 

The  training  of  teachers  has  been  further  greatly  promoted  by  the 
courses  on  education  recently  introduced  in  some  of  the  Australian 
universities;  for  instance,  a  lectureship  on  education  has  been  in- 
augurated at  the  university  of  Tasmania,  At  the  university  of 
Western  Australia  education  may  be  offered  as  a  subject  for  a  degree 
in  arts;  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a  postgraduate  di- 
ploma of  education. 

TECHNICAL  EDITCATION. 

The  spread  of  technical  education  iX)ntinues  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  recent  years  noteworthy  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reorganizing  the  technical  schools  have  been  taken  in  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

In  New  South  Wales  a  scheme  was  evolved  whereby  tlie  system  of 
the  wc^kshop  was  coordinated  with  that  of  the  technical  school  and 
college.  Two  main  courses  of  instruction  have  been  established :  (a) 
Trade  courses  for  apprentices  and  (&)  higher  courses  for  students 
desiring  to  pursue  their  studies  in  tlie  various  trades  and  professions. 
An  important  feature  in  the  new  scheme  is  the  regulation  regard- 
ing admission.  No  student  is  admitted  to  any  course  unless  evidence 
is  furnished  that  he  possesses  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge  to 
benefit  by  the  training.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  higher  diplcmia 
course  in  science,  which  is  open  to  students  irrespective  of  occupa- 
tion. The  trades  courses  are  divided  into  two  parts;  tlie  lower 
courses,  covering  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  trades  schools,  and 
the  higher,  extending  over  two  years  in  the  technical  colleges.  A 
trade  school  leaving  certificate  admits  the  student  without  further 
examination  to  a  technical  college  and  thence  to  the  university.  The 
primary  technical  school  is  thus  linked  with  the  highest  institution 
of  learning. 

In  1916  there  were  three  technical  colleges  in  tlie  main  industrial 
centers,  and  10  trades  schools  in  suburban  and  country  districts; 
classes  in  elementary  technical  instruction  were  held  in  various 
smaller  loc  alities. 

The  measures  regarding  apprenticeship  inaugurated  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1914  were  introduced  a  few  years  later  in  South 
Australia,  The  technical  education  of  appr^itices  act,  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1917,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  appren- 
tices advisory  board,  with  the  view  of  changing  the  whole  system 
of  apprenticeship.     The  chief  provision  of  the  act  requires  that 
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each  indentured  apprentice^  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, may  be  compelled  to  attend  suitable  technical  classed 
for  six  hours  per  week  for  40  weeks  per  year.  Four  of  these  hours 
shall  be  during  the  working  hours  and  two  in  the  evening. 

In  Tasmania  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1916  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  technical  education,  and  bringing  the  existing  tech- 
nical schools  into  proper  relation  with  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  commission's  recommendations  a  technical 
branch  in  charge  of  the  organizing  inspector  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  Technical  schools  were  reorganized  and 
classified  according  to  their  courses  as  junior  or  senior  technical 
schools. 

The  junior  technical  schools  aim  to  give  prevocational  training  in 
industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  subjects.  The  course  ext^ids 
over  either  two  or  three  years  and  is  free.  The  senior  technical 
schools  provide  vocational  training  in  industrial,  commercial,  art, 
and  home-making  subjects.  The  length  of  the  courses  varies  from 
two  to  five  years.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  opening  of  four 
junior  technical  schools  in  the  immediate  future. 

Progress  in  technical  education  has  also  been  made  in  Victoria, 
where  seven  junior  technical  schools  were  opened  recently.  In' 
Queensland  the  first  trade  preparatory  classes  were  inaugurated  in 
1917  and  progress  was  so  gratifying  that  the  scheme  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  technical  education  is  the  setting 
up  of  advisory  committees  consisting  of  representatives  nominated 
by  employers'  and  employees'  associations.  These  committees  are 
formed  for  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects  offered  in  the  technical 
schools.  The  duty  of  the  advisory  committees  is  to  visit  classes  and 
inspect  the  work  of  the  students.  They  may  also  advise  on  the 
scope  and  detail  of  the  syllabus. 

The  following  special  features  developed  in  recent  years  in  the 
various  States  are  of  interest: 

NEW   SOtriH  WALES. 

Public  instruction  {amendtnent)  acty  1916. — ^This  act  contains  im- 
portant provisions  regarding  compulsory  school  attendance,  the  cer- 
tification of  private  schools,  and  the  inspection  of  school  premises. 
Compulsory  school  attendance  is  provided  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14,  the  lower  age  limit  being  raised  from  6  to  7. 
Exemption  is  granted  to  children  receiving  instruction  at  home  on 
at  least  85  days  in  each  half  year.    To  comply  with  the  new  regu*- 
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lations  children  must  be  sent  to  schools  certified  by  the  department 
as  efficient.  Hitherto  the  department  exercised  no  supervision  over 
private  schools  except  those  tiiat  applied  for  registration  under  the 
bursary  endowment  act^  This  act,  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  1912, 
provides  bursaries  for  students  in  public  or  private  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  University  of  Sydney.  Private  schools  desiring 
the  benefit  under  the  act  must  register  and  comply  witli  the  de- 
partment regulations  with  regard  to  premises,  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  method  and  range  of  instruction,'  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  Fees  in  the  primary  schools  were 
abolished  in  1906,  in  high  schools  in  1911.  Since  1916  textbooks 
and  materials  have  been  provided  free.  In  recent  years  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  secondary  education.  The  number  of  high 
schools  has  increased  from  5  in  1910  to  22  (including  3  interme- 
diate) in  1916 ;  the  average  quarterly  enrollment  has  risen  from  894 
to  6,830,  and  the  cost  per  scholar  from  about  $35  to  $105. 

Higher  education  is  fostered  by  a  system  of  public  exhibitions 
which  include  the  cost  of  matriculation,  tuition,  and  degree  fees.  To 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  the  exhibitions  the  statutory  endowment 
fund  was  increased  by  £10,000  per  annum  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amending  act  of  1916.  By  the  same  act  £2,000  were  assigned  for  the 
•  establishment  of  a  chair  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Sydney. 

The  Government  aid  received  by  the  University  of  Sydney  during 
the  year  1916  amounted  to  £54,592.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  23 
professors,  7  assistant  professors,  and  122  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators. There  were  also  on  the  university  staff  8  honorary  lecturers 
and  demonstrators.  The  number  of  students  attending  lectures  dur- 
ing 1916  was  1,660,  including  500  women. 

VICTORIA. 

Education  of  women, — The  Council  of  Public  Education,  appointed 
to  advise  on  educational  matters,  submitted  in  its  report  for  1917-18 
the  following  data  on  education  of  women.  The  council  pointed  out 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  compulsory  education  ends  at  14,  and 
girls  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  until  the  age  of  15,  much 
valuable  time  is  wasted.  The  council  proposes,  therefore,  to  extend 
compulsory  education  of  girls  until  the  age  of  15.  It  suggests  that 
during  the  impressionable  years  of  the  girPs  life  she  should  be  taught 
in  special  schools  by  women  teachers.  The  curriculum  in  these 
schools  should  embrace  cultural  as  well  as  practical  subjects.  The 
subjects  proposed  by  the  committee  include  English,  mathematics; 
geography,  history  and  civics,  hygiene,  and  music,  also  instruction  in 
simple  cookery,  needlework,  and  laundry  work.  Practical  work 
should  not  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  during  the  first 
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year,  but  should  be  extended  to  one-half  of  the  time  during  the  final 
year. 

As  regards  secondary  education  the  council  found  that  "  at  present 
the  course  of  work  followed  is  very  largely  determined  by  prescribed 
entrance  examinations  to  the  university."  This  should  be  changed. 
Instead  of  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  alternative  courses  should 
be  instituted  for  girls  who  do  not  contemplate  a  university  course. 
Courses  in  art  and  music  should  be  introduced  in  the  school  curric- 
ulum and  given  the  same  credit  as  those,  in  literature  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  generail  practice  In  the  secondary  school — with  boys  as  well  as  girls — ^is 
to  look  upon  art  as  something  like  an  excrescence;  It  Is  dubbed  an  "extra," 
and  is  not  considered  worthy  of  a  recognized  place  in  the  curricnlum.  This 
should  be  corrected. 

The  girl  who  leaves  the  primary  school,  and,  more  particularly,  the  older 
girl  who  leaves  the  secondary  school,  should  do  so  with,  at  least,  the  beginnings 
Of  a  cultivated  taste.  Mere  literacy  studies,  however  important,  will  not  do 
this.  The  critical  artistic  faculty  need  cultivation  as  well,  and  as  much  as  any 
other.  Study  should  not  stop  short  at  the  ability  to  express  form  and  color, 
but  should,  by  the  application  of  form  and  color  to  decoration  and  design,  and 
its  expression  in  dress,  architecture,  and  furniture,  cultivate  an  appreciation 
of  tastefal  and  appropriate  surroundings — matters  that  are  far  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dressmaker  or  the  furniture  ware- 
houseman. Liking  and  disliking  should  have  a  basis  in  knowledge  and  culture, 
and  not  in  ignorant  whim  and  caprice. 

Industrial  training  for  women  should  be  greatly  extended.  Junior 
technical  schools  for  girls  desiring  to  enter  the  industrial  field 
should  be  preparatory  to  the  courses  in  technical  schools  which  in 
Victoria  are  open  to  women.  Greater  facilities  should  also  be 
afforded  to  girls  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  commercial  career. 

Finally,  the  council  lays  stress  on  the  moral  and  physical  education 
which  should  be  cultivated  in  girls'  schools  on  a  larger  scale. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Vocational  education  came  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
in  1908  and  has  since  been  steadily  growing.  Among  the  most 
recent  developments  are  the  opening  of  a  trade  school  for  apprentices 
and  the  extension  of  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  agricul- 
ture. In  1917  a  scheme  was  launched  to  provide  classes  in  domestic 
science  in  the  sparsely  populated  centers.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  itinerant  teachers.  The  traveling  instructors  are  provided  with 
portable  structures  which  are  used  when  erected  as  domestic  science 
classes.    The  course  is  outlined  for  the  period  of  six  months. 

A  report  on  agricultural  education  in  Queensland  was  issued  in 
1917  by  a  special  investigating  committee  appointed  by  the  under- 
secretary of  public  instruction.  The  committee  advocated  the  in- 
troduction of  agricultural  education  along  the  following  lines : 
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Agriculture  should  be  a  matter  for  the  State  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual.  In  primary  schools  gardening  and  tree  planting  on  a  small 
scale  should  be  encouraged^  also  nature  study  and  observation.  More 
rural  schools  with  an  elementary  program  on  agricultoiB  s^uld  be 
opened  by  the  Grovermnent.  In  secondary  schools  provisicm  shoold 
be  made  for  the  study  of  agricultural  subjects.  These  schools  shoold* 
lead  directly  to  agricultural  colleges,  which  in  turn  should  be 
affiliated  with  the  university.  A  department  of  agriculture  under 
the  faculty  of  science  was  also  rec<Nnmended. 

The  first  rural  school  was  opened  in  Queensland  in  January,  1917. 
The  curriculum  is  practical.  It  is  designed  to  equip  the  boys  and 
girls  with  knowledge  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  live 
on  the  land. 

Agricultural  instruction  has  also  been  introduced  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  primary  schools,  where  milk  and  cream  testing  is  a  part 
of  the  curriculum. 

WESTVBN    AUSTRALIA. 

In  Western  Australia  every  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  children  in 
the  sparsely  populated  areas.  Until  recently  a  full  time  Governm^it 
school  was  established  in  any  locality  where  a  regular  att^idance  of 
not  less  than  10  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  was  assured. 
If  the  attendance  fell  below,  the  school  was  closed.  Tlie  parents 
were  then  urged  to  engage  a  private  instructor,  the  Department  of 
Education  sharing  the  expenses.  The  new  regulation,  issued  in  191fi, 
increases  the  school  facilities  by  providing  that  the  average  attend- 
ance for  a  period  of  six  months  must  fall  below  eight  before  the 
school  can  be  closed.  The  report  of  the  Education  Department  for 
1917  shows  that  646  primary  schools  were  in  operation  during  that 
year.  Of  these,  35  new  schools  were  opened  in  1917,  11,  which 
had  previously  been  closed,  were  reopened,  and  7  were  closed  during 
the  year.  Of  the  646  schools,  341  had  an  average  attendance  be- 
low 20. 

The  practice  of  the  department  can  be  readily  understood  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  tJie  population  of  the  State  consists  of  320,000 
inhabitants  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
The  problem  of  the  small  country  schools  in  Western  Australia  is 
very  pressing. 

Endeavors  are  being  made  by  the  school  authorities  to  bring  the 
country  child  in  closer  touch  with  his  surrounding.  Courses  in  ele- 
mentary science  have  been  recently  introduced  in  these  schools,  and 
experiments  in  the  growing  of  vegetables,  culture  of  flowers,  and 
the  elementary  agriculture  carried  on  in  the  sdiool  gardens.  The 
teachers  i^eceive  much  assistance  by  way  of  departmental  pablica- 
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tions  and  outlines  in  lessons  dealing  with  the  elements  of  agricul- 
tural science.  In  this  work  the  Department  of  Education  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university  and  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Tlie  training  college  is  also  devot- 
ing special  attention  to  the  work  of  prospective  teachers  in  small 
country  districts. 

From  time  to  time  short  courses  for  teachers  extending  over  a 
fortnight  are  held  in  centers  where  the  neighboring  teachers  can 
easily  attend  these  lectures.  The  courses  are  conducted  by  school 
inspectors. 

District  high  schools  have  been  recently  established  in  several 
localities.  In  addition  to  the  general  subjects,  the  curriculum  pro- 
vides for  a  science  course  with  direct  bearing  upon  agriculture.  The 
liigh  schools  are  not  free,  but  a  system  of  scholarships  enables  prom- 
ising country  children  to  avail  themselves  of  a  secondary  education. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

School  eomanittees. — A,  new  departure  in  the  school  system  in  this 
State  is  the  inauguration  of  school  committees.  These  committees, 
represented  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  school  of  their  district.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  thus 
introduced.  Although  the  school  committees  have  no  voice  in  school 
administration,  they  render  valuable  assistance  in  other  matters  per- 
taining to  school.  Classrooms  have  been  decorated  with  proper  pic- 
tures, libraries  stocked  with  suitable  books,  school  premises  kept  in 
proper  shape,  and  trees  planted  on  school  grounds;  not  infrequently 
parents  and  teachers  come  together  and  a  meeting  is  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  needs  of  their  school.  Com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  committees,  the  director  of  education 
says: 

The  substitution  of  school  committees  In  place  of  boards  of  advice  marks  a 
distinct  educational  advance.  A  committee,  having  only  its  own  school  to 
care  for,  acquires  a  sense  of  ownership,  with  corresponding  interest. 

In  many  places  money  has  been  raised  and  expended  on  improvements.  Quite 
a  number  of  schools  have  been  supplied  with  pianos  in  this  way.  Altogether, 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  saved  to  the  State  by  good  citizens  who  have 
determined  that  their  school,  at  any  rate,  sliaU  not  be  In  need  of  the  help  that 
they  can  give. 

Valuable  as  this  is,  I  regard  as  of  even  greater  importance  the  development 
of  public  spirit  and  personal  interest — our  school,  no  longer  the  school. 

By  and  by,  perhai)s,  we  shall  have  this  interest  so  extended  that  no  parent 
will  pass  the  school  without  looking  In  and  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
parent  has  as  much  interest  in  the  school  as  has  the  scholar,  since  upon  it 
depends  much  of  the  future  of  the  child.  He  slioald  know  what  is  being  taught, 
and  how. 
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NEW.  ZEALAND. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  war  had  seemingly  little  effect  on  the  progress  of  education  in 
New  Zealand.  Although  650  primary-school  teachers  were  in  active 
service  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  and  there  were  hardly  any  physically 
fit  men  teachers  left  in  the  entire  school  system,  the  minister  of 
education  says  in  his  report  for  1916  that  ^'  not  only  have  the  various 
administrative,  educational,  and  social  agencies  of  the  department 
been  kept  up  to  the  regular  standard  of  efficiency,  but  a  substantial 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made,  which  even  in  normal  times 
would  justly  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.'' 

Among  the  notable  changes  the  report  mentions  the  following: 
The  raising  of  the  standard  of  requirements  for  the  certificate  of 
proficiency;  the  granting  of  free  places  in  technical  schools  for 
holders  of  certificates  of  competency  (the  latter  certificates  were 
issued  to  pupils  who  were  unable  to  obtain  the  higher  certificate  of 
proficiency,  but  who  showed  special  aptitude  in  manual  subjects) ; 
the  .inauguration  of  a  grading  scheme  for  the  classification  of  teach- 
ers ;  the  extension  of  medical  inspection ;  and  a  more  liberal  allowance 
for  kindergarten  schools. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  minister  of  education  the 
number  of  public  schools  in  1917  was  2,368,  with  an  average  att^id- 
ance  of  168,711,  as  against  2,355  in  1916,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  163,156. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  year 
1917-18  was  £1,809,187,  an  increase  of  £119,480  over  the  expenditure 
for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  expenditure,  75  per  cent  was  on 
primary  education,  12  per  cent  on  secondary  education  (including 
technical  high  schools),  4  per  cent  on  imiversity  education,  3  per 
cent  on  industrial  and  special  schools,  4  per  cent  on  technical  edu- 
cation, and  2  per  cent  on  teachers'  superannuation  and  miscellaneous 
charges. 

BETABDATION    OF  PtTPILS. 

The  question  of  retardation  of  pupils  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Statistics  show  that  the  average  percentage  of  retarda- 
tion in  standards  1  to  6,  inclusive,  is  19;  the  highest  percentage  is 
24  in  standard  3.  The  causes  of  this  retardation  are  delayed  school 
entrance,  mental  or  physical  defects  of  pupils,  and  transfer  of  pupils 
from  one  school  to  another.  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  wast- 
age of  time,  special  classes  for  the  care  of  backward  children  are  to 
be  established  in  all  large  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of 
children  receiving  special  training  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  will 
make  greater  progress  and  ultimately  join  the  classes  with  normal 
classification. 
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Of  all  pupils  entering  standard  1,  only  59  per  cent  finish  the  pri- 
mary course,  and  41  per  cent  never  reach  standard  6.  To  enable  the 
latter  to  receive  some  kind  of  industrial  education  a  more  elastic 
scheme  of  admission  to  technical  schools  was  devised  and  put  into 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1917.  According  to  the  new  regula- 
tions, pupils  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  left  the  public  schools 
not  more  than  six  months  previously  without  obtaining  a  graduation 
certificate  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school  inspector,  enter 
a  free  technical  school.  The  pupils  thus  admitted  must  select  sub- 
jects bearing  upon  a  trade  or  industry,  including  agriculture  and 
domestic  science.  They  must  not  take  any  commercial  subjects.  Com- 
pulsory continued  education  is  at  present  provided  only  at  the  option 
of  the  local  authorities  in  some  17  small  areas,  but  steps  are  taken 
to  have  it  organized  in  the  Dominion  on  a  more  comprehensive 
national  basis.  At  the  third  general  meeting,  held  in  June,  1917,  by 
the  council  of  education,  an  advisory  body  on  the  matter  of  education, 
it  was  resolved  "that  it  should  be  compulsory  for  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  17  years  living  within  8  miles  of  technical 
classes  to  attend  such  for  three  hours  a  week  and  30  weeks  a  year." 
In  compliance  with  this  regulation  of  1917,  three  more  centers  were 
opened  for  continued  education  of  the  youth. 

CHILD    W  ELF  ABE. 

The  health  of  school  children  is  carefully  guarded  by  a  system  of 
medical  inspection  and  physical  instruction  which  the  Department 
of  Education  is  vigorously  pursuing.  Medical  inspectors  do  not 
treat,  but  examine,  the  children.  In  case  defects  are  found,  the 
parents  are  notified  and  urged  to  attend  to  the  matter.  If  necessary, 
the  school  nurse  visits  the  hon\es  of  the  pupils  and  sees  that  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained.  Medical  inspectors '  render  further 
assistance  by  delivering  lectures  to  parents  on  such  topics  as  diet, 
clothing,  and  the  treatment  of  simple  ailments.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  medical  inspectors  are  also  regularly  given  to  the 
prospective  teachers  in  the  training  colleges  and  to  instructors  already 
in  the  service. 

The  work  of  physical  instruction  is  now  carried  on  in  practically 
all  the  schools.  Weak  and  defective  children  requiring  special  exer- 
cises are  treated  separately  in  so-called  corrective  classes.  Great 
progress  in  the  children's  health  has  also  been  made  in  recent  years 
by  providing  fresh-air  schools  for  normal  pupils. 

Nor  is  the  health  of  infants,  i.  e.,  children  below  6  years  of  age, 
neglected.  For  some  years  New  Zealand  has  registered  the  lowest 
percentage  of  infantile  mortality  for  the  entire  world.    This  result 
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18  due  to  die  splendid  sysLem  of  infant  life  protection  condoctod  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  by  private  persons,  the  ^^Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Health  of  Women  and  Children,^  founded  in 
1907  under  tlie  encouragement  of  Gov.  and  Lady  Plunket.  District 
agents  and  duly  qualified  nurses  under  the  department  visit  the 
homes  where  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  taken  care  of  by  thoir 
foster  parents.  In  case  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child  in  the 
foster  home  are  found  unsatisfactory,  the  license  may  be  revoked  and 
the  child  may  be  directed  for  care  to  some  other  place.  More 
elaborate  is  the  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  ^^Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Health  of  Women  and  Children^'  and  carried  on 
by  the  so-called  "Plunket  nurses."  These  nurses  are  concentrated 
in  some  70  x>oints  of  the  Dominion  and  visit  both  near-by  colters 
and  more  remote  districts  in  order  to  lend  counsel  and  impart  in- 
struction in  all  that  pertains  to  the  hygiene  of  motherhood  and 
the  care  of  children.  The  services  of  the  nurses,  or,  better,  the 
specialists  in  child  care,  are  at  the  call  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity, rich  or  poor.  Their  duties  are  not  properly  covered  by  the 
term  "nurses,"  as  their  fundamental  aim  is  of  an  educational  nature. 
Whenever  a  community  expects  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  nurses^  tlie 
members  of  the  local  committee,  who  have  been  officially  notified^ 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  visitor  to  speak  at  various 
gatherings  of  mothers  and  to  hold  public  demonstrations  relative 
to  the  care  of  children  in  addition  to  informal  conferences  in  the 
local  school  and  the  instructional  visits  to  the  individual  homes.  An 
integral  part  of  her  duties  also  consists  of  correspondence  with 
mothers  who  live  in  districts  too  remote  to  allow  svstematic  visitation. 
Thus  the  society  concerns  itself  less  with  reducing  the  infantile 
death  rate  than  with  jealously  safeguarding  the  health  of  children. 

NATrnG  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  Government  supports  a  number  of  schools  for  the  natives^  At 
the  end  of  1917  there  were  in  operation  118  native  village  schools  at- 
tended by  4,f>22  Maori  children.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Maori 
children  also  attend  general  public  schools.  A  number  of  secondary 
schools  for  Maori  children,  under  control  of  denominational  bodies, 
nre  subsidized  by  the  Government,  which  provides  free  places  for 
the  native  children.  According  to  reports  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion the  proCTess  in  education  made  by  these  children  compares  fav- 
orably with  the  school  record  of  children  of  European  parents. 

BKCONDABY    EDCCATIOiN. 

With  I'cgard  to  secondary  education,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  9,517 
pupils  who  in  1010  left  the  primary  schools  after  having  passed 
standard  6,  5,489  children,  or  58  per  cent,  entered  a  secondary 
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institutioiu  Unforituiatelj,  lew  finish  the  course.  The  average 
length  of  stay  is  two  years  and  nine  months  for  boys,  and  two  years 
and  eight  months  for  girls. 

The  types  of  scliool  that  provide  secondary  education  are;  Sec- 
ondary schools,  technical  high  schools^  district  high  schools,  private 
secondary  schools,  and  MacH'i  secondary  schools* 

There  are  no  definite  regulations  governing  the  curriculum  .of 
secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  mainly  governed  by  the  sylla- 
buses of  the  various  public  examinations  and  by  regulations  issued 
by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  holding 
free  places*  According  to  new  regulations  issued  in  1917,  all  junior 
pupils  holding  free  places  in  secondary  schools  must ''  receive  instruc- 
tion in  history  and  civics  preparatory  to  a  course  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  economics  to  be  taken  at  a  later  stage."  In  the  new 
regulations  provision  is  also  made  for  instruction  in  home  science, 
cookery,  laundry  work,  needlework,  and  home  nurmig  for  ^irls^  and 
practical  agriculture  and  dairy  science  or  some  other  vocational 
subjects  for  boys. 

Technical  education  is  gaining  n.ore  ground  in  the  Dominion, 
judging  by  the  increased  attendance  of  students  at  the  technical 
schools.  Irrespective  of  enrollment  of  older  students,  the  total  num- 
ber receiving  instruction  at  all  the  schools  and  technical  classes  was 
20,747,  an  increase  of  1,056  over  the  previous  year.  Increased  demand 
is  made  for  classes  in  engineering  and  agricultural  subjects.  In  a 
number  of  centers  classes  for  farmers  were  conducted  on  subjects 
bearing  directly  on  agricultural  and  dairying  industries.  These  were 
well  attended.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  classes 
bearing  on  various  trades  and  occupations.  At  22  centers  167  dis- 
charged soldiers  received  free  tuition  in  technical  schools.  In  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  technical  school  larked  the  necessary 
^uipment  and  workshops  the  school  cooperated  with  the  local  firms 
which  provided  proper  facilities  for  discharged  soldiers. 

IIIQHF31    EDUCATION, 

Tlie  Xew  Zealand  University  is  an  examining  body,  with  four 
affiliated  teaching  colleges:  Auckland  University  College,  Victoria 
University  College,  Canterbury  College,  and  the  Otago  University. 
The  New  Zealand  University  is  a  Federal  institution  with  limited 
powers.  It  can  not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colleges 
which  are  administered  by  the  various  councils.  Each  of  the  colleges 
specializes  in  certain  directions ;  Auckland  University  College  in  min- 
ing and  commerce,  Victoria  in  law  and  science,  Canterbury  College  in 
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engineering  and  science,  and  Otago  University  in  medicine  and 
dentistry. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  four  colleges  in  1917 
was  1,902 — 1,007  men  and  895  women.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over 
the  preceding  year.  As  to  the  selection  of  courses,  the  majority, 
i.  e.,  44  per  cent,  took  the  arts  course,  15  per  cent  studied  medicine, 
11  per  cent  engineering,  10  per  cent  law,  and  the  rest  took  yarious 
other  courses. 

The  total  staff  of  the  four  colleges  consisted  in  1917  of  49  pro- 
fessors, 50  lecturers,  and  32  assistants,  demonstrators,  etc. 

With  regard  to  new  developments  worth  noting  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  architecture  at  the  Auckland  University  and  a 
course  of  instruction  in  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Otago. 
In  general  the  significance  of  ethnological  studies  is  being  more  and 
more  recognized  by  representative  scientists,  who  urge  that  the  New 
Zealand  University  should  encourage  this  branch  of  learning  by 
recognizing  it  in  her  examinations  and  by  providing  properly  quali- 
fied teachers. 

The  New  Zealand  Journal  of  Science  and  Technology,  1918,  vol.  1, 
No.  5,  says  editorially : 

Neglect  of  ethnological  studies  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  for  both  individaal 
and  national  reasons — ^Indi vidua Uy  because  a  knowledge  of  the  main  results 
of  ethnological  and  anthropological  research  is  a  necessity  for  the  understand- 
ing of  civilized  as  well  as  of  uncivilized  man.  The  decay  of  custom  is  a  long 
process,  requiring  many  centuries.  Thus  the  habits  of  thought  of  Yorkshire 
villages  are  still  influenced  by  Scandinavian  mythology.  There  is  no  section  of 
the  community  more  in  need  of  such  knowledge  than  ministers  of  religion,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  yet  form  an  essential  part  of  their  training. 

Nationally  such  studies  are  of  far-reaching  importance,  because  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  New  Zealand.  We  have  in  our  midst  a  race  backward  in 
civilization — the  Maori — and  still  bound  by  ancient  custom  of  thought  in  spite 
of  a  veneer  of  alien  culture.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  many  problems  thus 
involved  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  ethnology,  and  of  the  Maori 
I)eople  themselves,  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  and  electors.  The  probable 
absorption  of  the  Maoris  in  the  people  of  the  North  Island  will  produce  a  type 
differing  from  that  in  the  South  Island,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  problem 
should  be  properly  envisaged  by  our  thinkers. 

Any  future  expansion  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  islands  wiU  bring  further 
problems,  for  all  of  which  ethnological  knowledge  will  be  necessary.  Those 
who  are  directly  concerned  in  the  administration  of  these  islands  should  above 
all  receive  such  a  training.  New  Zealand  must  play  a  part  of  some  kind  during 
the  next  five  hundred  years  in  the  solution  of  the  color  problem — ^the  relations 
between  black,  yellow,  and  white  peoples.  If  it  is  to  be  a  worthy  part,  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  ethnological  studies.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  new 
subject  should  be  introduced  into  the  syllabus  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  for  it  would  even  now  be  possible  for  a  teacher  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  introduce  very  interesting  and  educative  lessons  on  ethnology 
into  the  geography  course.  But  a  prior  necessity  Is  the  training  of  teachers  to 
a  higher  standard,  and  a  beginning  should  therefore  be  made  in  the  university. 
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Extensive  revision  has  also  been  made  of  the  courses  of  study  at  the 
Otago  University  School  of  Mines.  The  period  of  studies  in  min- 
ing, metallurgy,  and  geology  has  been  lengthened  from  three  to  four 
years,  of  which  the  first  three  years  of  study  are  common  to  all  three 
divisions  and  specialization  occurs  in  the  fourth.  By  this  means  a 
greater  amount  of  general  and  especially  geological  training  is  given 
to  students  of  all  divisions,  vehile  additional  advanced  courses  have 
been  introduced  in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  workshop  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work,  all  students  must  spend  12  months 
in  practical  work,  the  length  of  the  vacation  being  arranged  so  as 
to  permit  the  student  to  complete  this  work  by  the  time  the  class 
work  is  finished.  All  students  must  spend  at  least  four  months  in 
underground  mining  work,  while  an  additional  eight  months  must  be 
spent  in  mining,  metallurgical  work,  or  in  geological  surveying,  and 
a  thesis  prepared  descriptive  of  some  mining  operations,  a  metallur- 
gical process,  or  the  geology  of  an  approved  area  according  to  the 
division  in  which  the  student  specializes. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

The  importance  of  scientific  research  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency  has  been  realized  in  New  Zealand,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  An  attempt  to 
coordinate  science  and  industry  was  made  as  early  as  1915,  when 
several  scientific  and  other  bodies  in  New  Zealand  had  been  consid- 
ering in  what  manner  scientific  and  industrial  research  might  be  or- 
ganized in  the  Dominion.  The  matter  received,  however,  no  official 
consideration  until  some  time  later,  when  at  the  request  of  the  acting 
prime  minister,  the  national  efficiency  board,  in  coordination  with  sev- 
eral other  scientific  bodies,  evolved  a  scheme  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  Government  in  January,  1918. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme  are : 

1.  There  should  be  established  a  board  of  science  and  industry, 
with  responsible  functions  and  substantial  authority  to  encourage 
and  coordinate  scientific  and  industrial  research  in  the  Dominion. 

2.  There  should  be  a  minister  of  science  and  industry,  who  should 
be  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

3.  An  adequate  sum,  not  less  than  £100,000,  should  be  voted  by 
Parliament  to  cover  the  expenditures  for  five  years. 

The  board  is  also  to  have  power  to  establish,  award,  and  supervise 
fellowships  and  to  see  that  the  fellowship,  tenable  for  two  years, 
should  be  of  sufficient  value  to  prevent  the  holders  from  being  at- 
tracted to  other  positions. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  board  of  science  and  industry  might 
(a)  advise  primary  producers  upon  all  questions  of  the  application  of 
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science  to  their  industries-;  (&)  advise  persons,  firm£»,  or  ocHapanies 
engaged  in  industrial  pui-suits  as  to  improvements  in  tlie  arts  and 
processes  employed,  and  as  to  the  utilizati(»i  of  waste  products;  (c) 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  adoption  in  an  industry  of  the 
results  of  investigations  conducted  under  its  direction;  (d)  under- 
take the  investigation  of  industrial  problems  which,  if  unsolved, 
would  obstruct  the  development  of  the  industries  concerned;  {e) 
advise  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  help  that  should  be  given  to 
any  new  industry  that  is  likely  to  be  ultimately  of  value  to  the 
country,  though  at  first  it  may  not  be  workable  except  at  a  loss;  (/) 
advise  the  Government  as  to  which  contribution,  if  any,  should  be 
made  toward  the  cost  of  any  research  by  the  firms  or  companies  bene- 
fited thereby;  (g)  on  the  request  of  the  University  of  New  2iealand, 
consult  with  that  body  in  matters  relating  to  the  national  research 
scholarships  in  its  award;  (h)  consult  with  the  General  Council  of 
Education,  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  the  university  colleges, 
and  other  educational  bodies  as  to  the  line  along  which  there  could  be 
brought  about  an  improvement  in  scientific  education,  and  cooperate 
with  them  and  all  others  concerned  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  lead 
to  the  better  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  advantages  of  science  on 
the  part  of  producers  and  the  sreneral  body  of  citizens. 
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GENERAL  nKVEL-OPMENT. 

The  Union,  constituted  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1909,  comprises 
the  former  self-governing  colonies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  known  at  pi'esent  as 
the  Orange  Free  State.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernor general,  appointed  by  the  British  sovereign,  and  a  cabinet  of 
ministers,  the  meml)ers  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  governor.  Each 
Province  is  administered  by  a  provincial  council,  with  power  to  deal 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Higher  education,  in 
accordance  w^ith  the  act,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  minister 
of  education  for  the  Union. 

The  system  of  education  maintained  in  the  four  Provinces  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  children  of  white  parents.  The  education 
of  the  natives,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  remains  in 
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the  hands  of  Uio  misBionarieS)  who  Hiaintalii  their  o^^m  mission 
schools.  The  Government  exercises  some  control  over  these  schools 
and  gives  its  financial  support  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid.  In 
all  the  Provinces  education  was  made  compulsory  for  the  children 
of  European  extraction.  No  such  provision  exists  for  the  children 
of  other  races.  In  some  of  the  Provinces  the  tendency  to  increase 
educational  facilities  and  to  raise  the  compulsory  age  of  the  pupils 
has,  in  recent  years,  received  official  sanction  by  direct  legislative 
measures. 

So,  for  instance,  at  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope  one  cf  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  year  .1917  was  the  amendment  relating  to 
compulsory  school  attendance  of  European  cliildren.  An  ordinance 
passed  by  the  p^o^^ncial  council  in  1917  makes  the  leaving  age  15 
instead  of  14  and  the  leaving  standard  V  instead  of  IV.  The  prin- 
ciple underlying  compulsory  education  in  that  Province  dates  from 
the  year  1905,  when  a  school  board  act  was  passed  making  attend- 
ance compulsory  for  every  child  over  7  years  of  age  and  living 
within  3  miles  of  a  State-aided  school.  Exemption  from  school 
was  granted  with  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  14  or  the  passing  of 
Standard  IV  of  the  elementary  school  course.  A  further  step  in 
that  direction  was  made  in  1918  when  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  an  extension  of  tlie  principle  of  compulsion.  Ac- 
cordingly, ordinance  16  of  1913  made  it  possible  for  the  distance 
limit,  the  exemption,  age,  and  the  exemption  standard  to  be  raised 
in  selected  areas.  Finally,  by  ordinance  7  of  1917,  the  minimum  ex- 
emption age  for  the  whole  Province  was  raised  to  15  and  the  mini- 
mum school  year  to  Standard  V.  Tlie  school  authorities  in  the  Cape 
Province  are  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  results  attained,  and 
I)oint  to  the  need  of  further  compulsory  extension  for  ^vhite  children. 
Draft  ordinance  of  1919  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  ordinance  resnilar  school  attend- 
ance shall  bo  compulsory  In  the  Cape  Province  for  all  children  of  European 
parentage  or  extraction  who  have  completed  their  sixth  but  not  their  sixteenth 
year. 

Tlie  important  matter  of  free  tuition  is  mandatory  at  the  Cape 
only  up  to  the  compulsory  limits.  Consequently  with  the  extension 
of  the  compulsory  school  age  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  free  tuition  "  up  to  and  includina:  the  sixth  standard 
of  the  primary-school  course.''  A  move  in  that  direction  can  be  seen 
in  ordinance  No.  15  of  1917  that  Empowers  the  department  under 
certain  conditions  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  children  whose  parents 
are  on  active  military  service.  This  recndation  applies  not  only  to 
pupils  attcndin<]f  schools  under  school  hoards  but  is  applicable  to 
any  school  not  conducted  for  private  profit. 
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Legislative  measures  for  a  larger  school  life  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  Province  o^  the  Transvaal 
a  provision  in  ordinance  No.  16  of  1916,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  authorizes  the  local  school  boards  to  raise  the  age 
and  the  standard  of  compulsion,  if  it  is  found  desirable.  This 
means  that  children  over  15  years  of  age  or  those  having  reached 
the  fifth  standard  may  be  compelled  to  continue  their  education  at 
the  option  of  the  school  boards.  Furthermore,  attendance  in  con- 
tinuation classes  can  be  made  compulsory  for  children  who  are 
exempt  from  attendance  at  primary  schools. 

With  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  in  the  Transvaal,  vari- 
ous recommendations  are  proposed.  Some  school  boards  advocate 
that  compulsory  education  should  end  with  the  attainment  of  the 
seventeenth  year  of  age  or  the  passing  of  the  fifth  standard ;  others 
recommend  the  sixteenth  year  as  the  age  limit  or  the  sixth  standard 
as  an  alternative.  As  to  compulsory  continuation  classes,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  have  the  pupils  attend  school  during  the  working 
hours  for  at  least  10  hours  a  week. 

Another  regulation  bearing  upon  increased  school  facilities  for 
the  children  in  that  Province  provides  that  a  public  school  may  be 
established  in  any  country  district  where  the  attendance  of  not  less 
than  20  pupils  can  be  assured.  The  former  regulation  required  a 
minimum  attendance  of  25.  Although  the  present  tendency  of  the 
department  is  directed  toward  centralization — ^that  is,  toward  larger 
schools  with  a  larger  school  attendance— the  lowering  of  the  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools  was 
necessitated  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  larger  institutions. 

A  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
Transvaal  further  provides  Government  grants  for  private  schools 
recognized  by  the  authorities  as  efficient.  These  grants  will  un- 
doubtedly raise  the  standard  of  the  private  institutions  and  bring 
them  in  line  with  the  schools  controlled  and  administered  by  the 
various  school  boards  of  the  Province. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1917,  the  total  number  of  white  pupils 
enrolled  was  116,491 ;  of  native  and  colored  children,  138,397.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Government-aided  schools  was 
254,888,  the  average  attendance  being  86.4  per  cent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  10,215,  of  whom  6,739  were  holders  of  profes- 
sional certificates. 

The  Government's  expenditure  on  education  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1917,  was  $4,751,000,  thus  apportioned:  Head  of- 
fice (administration),  $51,000;  inspection,  including  transportation, 
$189,000;  training  of  teachers,  $429,000;  schools  under  school  boards 
(grants  in  aid),    $2,979,000;    schools    not    under    school    boards, 
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$182,000;  schools  under  missionary  control,  $556,000;  industrial 
schools,  $80,000;  good-service  allowance,  $260,000;  pension  fund, 
$22,000;  incidental  expenses,  $3,000. 

LANGUAGE  PROBIJSHS. 

The  language  question  presents  considerable  difficulties  in  South 
Africa.  At  present  English  and  Dutch  are  recognized  as  the  official 
languages  in  the  Union,  a  fact  which  affects  the  schools  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  In  the  Cape  Peninsula  instruction  in  the  mother  tongiie 
is  provided  up  to  and  including  Standard  IV,  when  the  second 
language  is  gradually  introduced.  The  languages  hitherto  taught 
in  public  schools  were  either  Dutch  or  English,  but  as  the  convcjrsa- 
tional  medium  of  large  circles  of  the  population  is  Afrikaans,  or 
Africander  Dutch,  the  school  authorities  sanctioned  the  introduction 
of  this  tongue  as  a  regular  school  subject  in  the  non- English  classes. 
The  more  literary  Dutch  has  thus  been  superseded  by  Afrikaans,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  course.  An  ordinance 
promulgated  on  May  17,  1918,  and  known  as  Education  (Afrikaans) 
Ordinance  No.  14,  1918,  reads: 

Where  In  any  public  school  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Lan- 
guage) Ordnance  N(».  11  of  1912  apply,  the  Dutch  language  is  lawfully  used 
either  as  u  prevailing  medium  or  as  one  of  the  media  of  instruction,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  on  the  resolution  of 
the  responsible  school  committee,  or  school  board  where  there  is  no  committee, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Afrikaans  Instead  of  Dutch  (Nederlands)  as  such 
medium  of  Instruction  in  all  or  In  any  classes  of  that  school  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  fourth  standard. 

Thus  by  adopting  Afrikaans  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  set  itself 
to  solve  the  problem  of  not  two  but  practically  three  languages. 
The  ordinance  also  permits  pupil  teachers  to  answer  examination 
papers  in  Afrikaans,  as  well  as  in  Dutch  or  English. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  use  of  Afrikaans  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
was  sanctioned  by  the  school  authorities  sometime  ago.  Of  more 
recent  date  is  the  introduction  of  Afrikaans  as  a  school  subject.  This 
radical  change  has  been  universally  welcomed  by  teachers  and  pupils 
in  schools  where  hitherto  Dutch  was  the  medium  of  instruction.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  introduction  of  Afrikaans  had  to  be 
postponed  for  lack  of  the  necessary  textbooks. 

One  of  the  school  inspectors  in  the  Transvaal,  referring  to  the  new 
ordinance  (Transvaal  Educ.  Dept.  Rep.,  191T),  states: 

Great  things  are  expected  of  Afrikaans,  and  teachers  are  everywhere 
enthusiastically  studying  the  subject  in  order  to  "see  it  through."  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Africander  child  he  will  find  himself  in  a  iwsition 
of  real  equality  with  the  other  EiOropean  children.  In  the  past  the  study  of 
language  (which  after  aU  is  little  more  than  a  medium  of  thought)  was  tak- 
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\ng  up  practically  all  Ids  time,  while. cblldreii  of  other  countries  were  absorbing 
new  ideas  almost  from  the  day  they  entered  schooL 

In  Natal,  which  is  colonized  almost  throughout  by  British,  the  bi- 
lingual ordinance  came  first  into  operation  in  the  year  1916,  although 
a  practical  bi-lingualism  has  long  obtained  there  with  the  approval 
of  the  department.  The  new  ordinance  reserves  to  the  parents  the 
right  to  decide  as  to  the  medium  in  which  their  children  shall  be  in- 
structed. In  the  Orange  Free  State,  except  where  the  parents  object, 
both  English  and  Dutch  are  taught  to  all  children,  and  where  pos* 
sible,  are  used  as  equal  media  of  instruction. 

The  provisions  of  the  language  ordinances  in  the  various  provinces 
are  usually  met  by  setting  up  parallel  classes  in  the  lower  standards 
and  then  teaching  each  language  in  its  own  mediiun;  general  sub- 
jects, such  as  history  and  geography  are  taught  in  the  higher  grades 
in  a  mixed  medium,  unless  the  school  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  a 
similar  arrangement  as  prevails  in  the  lower  standards. 

SECOXDART  EDUCATION. 

Provision  for  secondary  education  is  made  by  public  high  schools 
or  by  advanced  classes  connected  with  the  elementary  schools.  Pres- 
ent efforts  are  directed  to  the  promotion  of  these  classes  to  high- 
school  grades  wherever  the  scheme  appears  to  be  feasible.  In  the 
Province  of  the  Transvaal  10  high  schools  have  thus  been  created 
in  addition  to  the  10  already  in  existence.  The  question  of  transition 
from  primary  to  secondary  schools  has  not  been  entirely  settled  in 
that  Province.  The  Transvaal  Teachers'  Association  is  of  opinion 
that  separate  high  schools  should  be  built  onlj"  for  pupils  who  intend 
to  matriculate. 

For  the  rest  of  the  pupils  the  association  urges  the  maintenance 
of  advanced  classes  in  the  primary  schools.  The  i*eason  given  by 
this  body  of  teachers  is  that  transfer  to  a  secondary  institution  will 
cause  many  pupils  to  drop  out.  The  stand  taken  by  the  higher  school 
authorities,  on  the  contrary,  favors  tlie  separation  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  Discussing  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
latter  arrangement,  the  director  of  education  for  the  Transvaal,  in 
his  report  for  1917,  says: 

It  (the  transfer)  is  an  event  which  stirs  and  satisfies  the  impulses  and  am- 
bitions characteristic  of  the  awakening  of  adolescence.  The  spirit  of  adoles- 
cence is  the  spirit  of  adventure:  it  is  a  time  when  hunirer  for  Intellectual 
achievement,  for  the  life  and  associations  of  youth,  for  freedom  from  t!ie  tram- 
mels of  childhood,  is  imperative.  Migration  to  a  higher  institution  is  just  what 
satisfies  it.  Transfer  is  thus,  in  the  first  place,  justified  by  the  physical  and 
mental  demands  of  tlie  pupils  themselves.  In  tbe  second  place,  it  is  justified 
by  the  criterion  of  efllcieney.  This  ^ill  more  certainly  be  gained  In  an  Institu- 
tion where  the  head  and  his  staff  devote  themselves  entire  to  seooodaiy  needs 
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and  secondary  subjects.  Economy  is  a  third  argument  Science  Is  going  to 
bulk  largely  in  secondary  curricula  in  the  future,  and  well-eqiiippod  lalx»ratorle3 
will  be  essential.  They  tan  not  bo  provided  at  a  large  number  of  centers.  The 
fnune  thing  is  true  of  libraries  which  must  be  good  enou&rh  to  afford  a  field 
for  adventure  in  history  and  literature.  Finally,  there  is  the  all-impi>rtant  ques- 
tion of  playing  fields  and  organized  games.  The  first  11  caps  or  colors  won  ia 
strenuous  competition  is  the  ambition  of  normal  youth. 

In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  better  adjustment  and  the  abolition  of 
the  overlapping  between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school 
course  have  been  effected  in  recent  years.  The  seventh  grade  of  the 
elemraitary  schools  was  abolished  and  the  elementary  coarse  confined 
to  six  grades,  these  to  be  superseded  by  the  secondary  school  course 
with  a  four-year  syllabus. 

The  secondary  course  is  to  be  reorganized  with  a  view  of  providing 
general  and  vocational  training.  This^  at  least,  is  the  proposal  of 
Dr.  Viljoen,  the  superintendent  general  of  the  Cape  Province,  made 
before  the  Congress  of  the  South  African  Educational  Union,  held 
on  December  27,  1918.  The  scheme  involves  the  inauguration  of 
eight  courses,  each  with  a  four-year  s}^llabus :  A  preparatory  course 
leading  to  higher  education,  and  a  general  course  for  those  not  in- 
tending to  pursue  university  studies;  further,  preparatory  courses 
for  the  public  service,  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  courses  suit- 
able for  those  who  intend  to  adopt  commercial,  technical,  agricul- 
tural, or  domestic  pursuits.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  these  courses 
in  a  limited  number  by  way  of  experiment  rather  than  to  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  rules  and  regulations  for  the  entire  scheme. 

Training  of  teojchers. — With  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  Cape  Province,  several  tentative  proposals  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Viljoen. 

The  present  third  class  teachers'  certificate  (senior)  course  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  lower  primary  teachers'  certificate  course,  to  commence 
after  Standard  VI  of  the  primary  school  course  had  been  completed 
and  to  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years.  .  Further,  the  superin- 
tendent general  proposed  the  establishment  at  training  colleges  of 
a  higher  primary  teachers'  course  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
years  beginning  after  the  completion  of  a  full  four  yejirs'  course  at 
a  secondary  school.  In  addition  to  these  two  courses  the  training 
schools  and  colleges  are  to  offer  courses  for  teachers  in  infant  schools 
and  for  those  intending  to  specialize  in  subjects  such  as  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  drawing,  music,  commercial  subjects,  etc. 

The  supply  of  certificated  teachers,  although  inadequate  for  ex- 
isting needs,  shows  a  steady  increase,  if  one  makes  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1918.  It  appears  that  the  teaching 
posts  in  the  Cape  Province  increased  during  the  year  by  198;  the 
number  of  certificated  teachers  employed  increased  by  265 ;  while  the 
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number  of  uncertificated  teachers  employed  decreased  by  67.  Com- 
pared with  other  Provinces  of  the  Union  the  Cape  employs  39  cer- 
tificated teachers  for  every  1,000  enrolled  pupils,  while  the  Transvaal 
employs  25  certificated  teachers,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  28  on 
that  basis. 

AGRICULTURAIi    EDUCATION. 

Scientific  training  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  stock  rais- 
ing is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  Union.  This  training  is  carried 
on  at  four  well-equipped  agricultural  schools  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  a  number  of  experimental  farms. 
Two  of  these  schools  are  situated  in  the  Cape  Province,  one  at  Elsen- 
burg  and  the  other  at  Grootf ontein.  The  third  is  located  at  Potchef- 
stroom,  Transvaal,  and  the  fourth  at  Cadara,  Natal.  A  fifth  school 
has  been  built  near  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  but  due  to  the 
war  conditions,  its  inauguration  has  been  postponed.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  experimentation  in  plants,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle 
are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  enrolled,  but  also  for  the  general  farming  population. 
Horticultural  and  poultry  divisions  are  maintained  in  connection 
with  each  institution.  Admission  is  based  on  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period 
of  two  years.  Special  short  courses  are  also  given  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  each  year.  These  institutions  also  assist 
the  farmer  in  matters  relating  to  the  various  phases  of  farming  by 
means  of  correspondence,  publications,  lectures,  and  demonstrations. 

Experiments  in  soils,  crops,  and  fertilizers  are  conducted  at  the 
school  farms,  at  detached  experimental  stations,  and  by  means  of 
cooperative  experiments  with  individual  farmers. 

The  Government  Wine  Farm  near  Cape  Town  offers  a  three  years' 
practical  training  with  some  theoretical  instruction.  Agricultural 
faculties  have  also  been  established  at  the  University  of  Stellen- 
bosch,  and  at  the  Transvaal  University  College,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  University  of  South  Africa. 

CX)LLEGES  AND  UXIVERSITIES. 

The  university  problem,  closely  connected  with  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  the  country,  have  in  recent  years  undergone  far- 
reaching  changes  advocated  in  South  Africa  for  the  last  decade. 
With  the  inauguration  of  tjie  Union,  higher  education  was  placed 
tmder  the  control  of  the  central  authorities  or  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion. Until  a  few  years  ago  the  university  was  a  purely  examining 
body,  which  dominated  a  number  of  small  colleges  serving  only 
local  interests.  Various  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  strong  na- 
tional university,  where  the  youth  of  the  country  could  receive  a 
common  intellectual  training,  led  to  legislative  measures  with  the 
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result  that  the  entire  system  of  university  education  in  South  Africa 
was  placed  on  a  higher  plane. 

The  new  scheme  put  in  operation  April  2,  1918,  was  reorganized 
on  the  following  basis : 

1.  The  South  African  College  became  the  University  of  Cape  Town. 

2.  The  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch  was  granted  a  separate 
charter  and  became  the  University  of  Stellenbosch. 

•  3,  The  six  remaining  colleges — ^those  at  Grahamstown,  Wellington, 
Bloemfontein,  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  and  Pietermaritzburg — were 
federated  in  the  University  of  South  Africa,  a  successor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  administrative  seat  at 
Pretoria. 

The  policy  of  the  newly  created  institutions  is  reflected  in  the 
following  statement  from  a  Cape  Town  correspondent  published  in 
the  London  Times  Educational  Supplement  for  February  13,  1919: 

The  University  of  SteUenbosch  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  aUy  itself  with 
pronounced  Dutch-Nationalist  sentiment,  and  has  already  become  its  chief 
intellectual  center.  Its  students  are  almost  exclusively  Dutch-spealdng,  and 
Instruction  is  being  increasingly  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  so  strong  has  the  feeling  of  separate  identity  become  that 
even  simpUfied  Netherlands  Dutch  is  in  danger  of  being  cast  out  in  favor  of 
South  African  Dutch  (Afrikaans).  It  would  seem  that  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  Afrikaans.  If 
that  language  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  as  the  recognized  sister  medium 
to  English,  and  in  developing  a  literature  (as  it  shows  promise  of  doing),  and 
if  the  government  of  the  university  is  alive  to  the  dangers  of  an  exclusive 
parochialism,  especially  In  the  matter  of  appointments  to  the  staff,  then  the 
University  of  SteUenbosch  will*  become  an  intellectual  and  moral  center  of 
influence  of  a  peculiarly  Interesting  and  valuable  type. 

The  University  of  Cape  Town  continues  the  tradition  of  the  old  South 
African  College,  which  always  earned  the  kicks  of  extremists  from  either  side 
because  of  the  broad  South  African  nationalism  which  has  always  characterized 
it.  Ordinarily  (though  the  war  has  made  a  difference)  its  students  have  been 
English  and  Dutch  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  the  bitter  political  and  racial 
struggles  of  the  country  have  had  but  faint  echoes  within  its  walls.  During 
the  war  it  has  been  criticized  with  about  equal  vehemence  by  the  left  wing 
of  each  racial  group,  and  the  present  confidence  it  enjoys  and  the  phenomenal 
dev^opment  it  has  recently  achieved  abundantly  Justify  its  maintenance  of 
the  old  attitude.  Language  difficulties  are  well-nigh  insuperable,  but  they  are 
being  handled  in  a  reasonable  spirit. 

Stellenbosch  specializes  in  agriculture,  while  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  is  developing  the  faculties  of  engineering  and  medicine. 
The  faculties  of  law  and  education  are  also  likely  to  become  stronger 
in  the  latter  institution. 

EDUCATION   OF  NONEXJROPEAN   CHILDREN. 

The  non-European  population  comprises  the  natives,  the  mixed 
races  or  the  Eurafricans,  and  a  small  contingent  of  East  Indians. 
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The  education  of  the  natiyes  is  entii^ly  tlie  work  of  mifisionary  or- 
ganizations.  The  Government  supports  the  mission  schools  by  means 
of  grants,  but  the  maintenance  of  schools  devolves  upon  tiie  mis* 
sionary  bodies.  Government  control  over  native  education  is  ex- 
ercised through  the  following  agencies :  Financial  grants-in-aid,  cer- 
tification of  teacliers,  issuing  of  syllabuses,  inspection  of  schools,  and 
examination  of  pupils.  The  course  of  study  is  based  on  tiie  Euro- 
pean system,  with  slight  modifications  to  suit  the  native  children. 
Instruction  in  all  the  Provinces  is  imparted  through  the  medium  of 
the  vernacular,  especially  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  introduction  of  handicrafts  in  native  schools  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  practiced  is  being  urged  by  school  authorities 
familiar  with  the  problem  of  native  education.  One  inspector  of 
schools  points  out  that  '^  pupils  accustomed  to  the  free  unfettered  life 
of  the  veld  and  kraal  must  find  some  outlet/'  And  nothing,  he  main- 
tains, would  so  alleviate  the  sudden  transition  from  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  the  herdboy  to  the  ordered  discipline  of  a  sdiool  than 
lessons  in  grass  weaving,  clay  modeling,  woodwork,  and  needlework. 
These  subjects  should  be  encouraged  and  introduced  in  all  the  scdiools 
for  native  children.  C!onsideration  of  industrial  training  to  include 
instruction  in  agi'iculture  and  the  native  arts  and  crafts  is  also  urged 
by  Dr.  Loram,  an  inspector  in  Natal.  In  his  book  "  The  Education 
of  the  South  African  Native  ^'  the  author  recommends  the  taking  over 
by  the  Government  of  all  the  native  schools  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  well  articulated  system  which  shall  consist  of  elementary,  in- 
termediate, high,  and  industrial  schools  and  training  institutions 
with  courses  of  study  complying  with  the  social  and  industrial  needs 
of  the  natives.  The  retention  of  the  vernacular  is  also  strongly 
recommended. 

Missionary  organizations  provide  schools  not  only  for  the  native 
but  also  for  other  colored  children  in  all  the  Provinces  except  the 
Transvaal.  In  that  Province  the  schools  for  Eurafricans  are  under 
direct  administration  of  the  department  and  are  supervised  by  the 
school  boards  on  the  same  basis  as  the  schools  for  Europeans.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1917  there  were  in  that  Province,  in  addition  to 
schools  for  European  children,  19  Government  schools  for  colored 
children,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,681,  and  330  subsidized  mission 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  21,421. 

In  addition  to  the  mission  schools,  the  Government  subsidized  a 
number  of  Indian  schools,  notably  in  Natal,  where  89  such  schools 
receive  grants-in-aid,  while  5  schools  for  Indian  children  are  directly 
maintained  by  the  department  of  that  Province. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

By    WiXTEB    A.     MONTOOMEBT, 
BpeoMigt  in  Foreign  JBduoational  BystevM, 


INTRODUCTION, 


In  no  other  country  of  the  world  is  the  subject  of  education  more 
complicated  than  in  India.  The  system  maintained  or  sanctioned  in 
the  15  Provinces  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  under  British  con- 
trol is  further  complicated  by  considerations  indissolubly  inter- 
twined with  the  historical,  climatic,  racial,  religious,  and  strictly 
agricultural  characteristics  of  the  people.  Historically,  the  system 
still  shows  in  many  fundamental  features  of  the  vernacular  schools 
the  native  system  which  prevailed  in  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
Provinces — such  as  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras — ^before  the  official 
consolidation  of  British  power  about  60  years  ago;  and  the  suc- 
cessive modifications  made  by  the  several  education  commissions, 
provincial  and  imperial,  have  left  indelible  traces  upon  it. 

India's  racial  complexity  is  a  commonplace,  more  than  40  distinct 
races  going  to  make  up  her  total  population  of  over  250,000,000 
(estunated,  1919).  As  a  consequence  the  several  Provinces  represent- 
ing the  original  nuclei  of  diverse  tribes  have  developed  widely  vary- 
ing systems  of  adniinistration  and  instruction.  This  tendency  has 
been  fostered  by  the  definite  policy  of  the  British  Government, 
which  has  been  loath  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  India,  as  a  whole, 
one  rigid  and  uniform  system,  but  has  wisely  sought  to  confine  itself 
to  maintaining  educational  activities  in  their  broadest  and  most  use- 
ful aspect.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  religious  differences  and 
jealousies,  and  in  their  inevitable  consequence,  the  caste  system, 
were  unlimited;  and  even  a  partially  successful  harmonizing  of 
these,  so  far  as  to  effect  some  system  of  popular  instruction,  is  in 
itself  a  triumph  for  British  colonial  ability.  Yet  in  face  of  all  these 
abstacles,  nmlti plied  in  many  phases  in  almost  every  Province,  more 
than  fair  success  has  been  achieved  since  the  original  lines  of  educa- 
tional polity  for  India  were  laid  down.  Marked  progress  is  to  be  ^ 
recorded,  especially  during  the  last  reported  quinquennium  (1912- 
1917),  the  period  adopted  by  the  Indian  authorities  for  asystematxc 
and  comprehensive  report  upon  the  educational  conditions  of  the 
Provmces. 

A  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  direct  and  indirect,  on 
Indian  education  must  necessarily  precede  a  more  detailed  investi- 
gation of  conditions  in  that  country.  The  former  have  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  the  Province  under  consideration,  whether 
situated  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  possessing  a  large  port  of  embarka- 
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tion  of  men  and  supplies,  or  remote  from  visible  connection  with 
the  war.  To  select  from  those  most  closely  concerned  with  the  war: 
In  the  Madras  Presidency,  perhaps  the  most  marked  effects  were  the 
cutting  off  of  the  recruiting  of  teachers  from  England  and  Europe 
and  the  vacancies  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  teachers  for  service; 
financial  difficulties  of  growing  seriousness  making  it  necessary  to 
postpone  many  educational  projects;  and,  perhaps  most  marked  for 
this  Province,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  matter  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  maintaining  a  system  of  schools.  Most  of  these  were 
German  and  Lutheran  educational  missions;  and  their  taking  over 
by  the  Government  and  continuation  with  changed  committees  were 
fraught  with  many  perplexing  questions. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  effects  just  noticed  were  also  evi- 
dent ;  but  in  this  Province  a  greater  gain  has  been  pronounced  in  the 
interest  aroused  among  people  of  all  classes,  not  merely  among  the 
children  in  the  schools,  in  the  great  world  issues,  in  the  broadening 
of  knowledge  and  mental  horizon,  and  in  the  quickened  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  In  Bombay  the  very  use- 
ful step  was  taken  of  applying  the  machinery  of  the  schools  to 
explain  to  the  people  at  large  the  real  causes  and  progress  of  the  war. 
This  was  done  by  daily  talks  by  the  teachers,  by  the  periodical  ^-isits 
of  the  inspectors,  by  the  dissemination  of  Indian  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  translated  into  the  different  vernaculars  of  the  Presidency, 
by  lectures  and  lessons  on  the  war  loans,  and  by  the  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  war  written  by  students  of  secondary  and 
higher  education.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  other  activities  of  the  schools 
were  as  valuable  for  the  mental  awakening  of  the  people  as  this, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  by-product  of  the  war. 

In  Burma  fewer  adverse  effects  of  the  war  are  to  be  noted  than 
in  any  other  Province.  Though  for  economic  reasons  attendance 
declined  in  the  lower  primary  vernacular  schools,  many  important 
changes  in  administration  and  instruction  were  carried  out  especially 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  quinquennium  under  consideration. 
The  long-discussed  and  very  important  transfer  of  municipal  schools 
to  the  provincial  government  was  finally  effected  early  in  1917;  grants 
of  half  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  restored  in  the  European  schools 
and  in  most  of  the  aided  Anglo- vernacular  schools;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  was  transferred  to  the  Province.  Other 
special  administrative  changes  will  be  indicated  under  their  proper 
headings. 

In  the  larger  field  of  education  throughout  the  Indian  Empire 
financial  considerations  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  stopped 
the  allotment  of  the  imperial  grants  decreed  in  lOOi.  In  certain 
Provinces  a  marked  decrease  was  shown  in  the  attendance  in  the 
primary  schools.    But  as  an  offset  to  these  material  disadvantages 
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there  were  compensating  advantages  throughout  India  at  large  as 
indicated  in  the  reports  of  representative  Provinces. 

The  most  vigorous  stimulation  of  educational  interests  has  come,  ^ 
within  the  past  two  years,  from  a  far-reaching  project  pf_political 
indiependence  forlndia,  culminating  in  the  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  in  July,  1918.  The 
officials  whose  names  are  thus  linked  are  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  and  the  viceroy.  Both  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
needs  of  India ;  both  had  for  years  studied  the  part  that  education 
must  play  in  the  political  welfare  of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  report, 
in  its  largeness  of  view,  its  exalted  vision,  its  kindly  sanity,  and  its 
deep  sympathy  with  the  unrepresented  millions  and  even  with  the 
classes  depressed  by  the  oriental  caste  system,  is  an  honor  to  British 
provincial  admiiiistration.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  barely  a 
century  marks  the  difference  in  time  between  the  spirit  of  this  report 
and  that  of  rulers  of  the  type  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  broad 
outlines  of  the  report  are  as  follows :  ..^  ^ 

1.  The  report  prefaces  its  review  of  political  and  social  conditions 
with  a  survey  of  the  evolution  and  present  state  of  education  in 
India,  basing  all  recommendations  upon  the  prinicple  that  "educa- 
tional extension  and  reform  must  inevitably  play  an  important  part 
in  all  political  progress  of  the  country." 

2.  The  report  concludes  that  the  original  decision  of  1835,  with 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Macaulay  has  always  been  connected,  to 
impaH  western  education  to  the  natives  by  the  medium  of  English 
was  at  that  time  the  right  and  indeed  the  only  road.  The  varied 
demand  for  enlarged  opportunities,  now  rising  with  increasing 
force  and  including  always  more  people,  is  itself  only  the  logical 
result  and  the  vindication  of  the  work  laid  down  by  that  decision ; 
but — 

3.  It  has  brought  an  illiteracy  of  the  masses  and  an  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  education  which  must  be  ended.     No  state  of  affairs  \ 
which  includes  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  literate  and  less/ 
than  4  per  cent  under  instruction  can  be  longer  tolerated. 

4.  The  steadily  growing  cleavage  between  the  educated  minority 
and  the  illiterate  majority  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  educational 
system  adopted,  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  political  and  social  un- 
rest. From  every  point  of  view  this  cleavage  must  be  stopped;  re- 
forms in  education  must  precede  all  attempts  at  governmental  and 
political  reform. 

5.  Kesults  which  have  been  economically  disastrous  have  been 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  exclusively  literary  system  of  higher 
education  has  produced  a  growing  native  intelligenUia^  which  can 
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not  find  employm^dt  and  beoc^oes  faumiliated  and  soured,  affording 
the  best  possible  soil  for  discontented  and  anarchistic  teachings. 
Education  is  directly  responsible  for  this  political  and  governmental 
ulcer  on  Uie  body  of  the  country.  Only  of  late  years  has  any  complaint 
arisen  against  the  real  el^nent  which  is  wrong  in  the  situation, 
namely,  the  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  training  in  manufactures, 
commerce^  and  the  application  of  science  to  active  industrial  li&. 

6.  Examining  the  charge  tliat  tlie  traditional  educational  sys- 
tem of  India  has  failed  in  character  developments  the  report  finds 
that  the  question  tfen3i5^upon  the  very  complicated  domain  of  re- 
ligious belief,  which  in  India,  as  in  all  primitive  countries,  is  crystal- 
lized along  racial  lines.  The  Governmental  schools  have  either 
utterly  ignored  the  problem  and  attempted  no  moral  instruction,  or, 
if  a  few  here  and  there  have  attempted  it,  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  teachers  labor,  the  indifference  of  children,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  parents  have  been  so  great  as  to  nullify  all  attempts.  (The 
mission  schools  alone  have  dared  to  inculcate  ideas  of  duty^  discipline, 
and  civic  responsibilities  and  gbli^ations,.  and  in  this  field  they  have 
tad  results  which  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

7.  The  report,  replying  to  the  criticisms  of  the  very  limited  diffus- 
ion of  education  in  India,  recalls  the  conservative  prejudices  of  the 
country  which  rigidly  maintaned  themselves  until  the  world  events 
of  the  last  few  years  suddenly  began  to  break  them  up.  That  they 
are  breaking  and  yielding  is  seen  in  Indians  undeniable  change  of 
attitude  toward  female  education.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  put  an  end  to  the  profound  educational  disparity  between  the 
6exes  which  must  always  hopelessly  retard  any  real  social  or  political 
progress.  Again,  peculiar  difficulties  arise  from  the  predominantly 
agricultural  nature  of  the  population.  Such  a  population,  tradition- 
ally suspicious  of  change,  can  be  reached  only  by  making  agri- 
cultural education  increasingly  practical.  At  bottom  must  always 
rest  the  need  of  differentiating  primary  education  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

8.  The  rei)ort  concludes  by  emphasizing  the  urgent  necessity  of  an 
enormous  development  of  educational  opportunities  side  hy  side  with 
any  extension  of  political  activities,  basing  all  u{>on  the  contention 
that  "political  thought  in  India  is  coming  to  recognize  that  advance 
in  all  lines  must  be  influenced  by  the  general  educational  level  of 
the  country." 

Another  report,  akin  in  spirit  to  the  Mbntagu-Chelmsford  Report 
and  upon  which  were  based  many  of  its  conclusions,  was  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  Report,  presented  early  in.l91R  and  embo3ying  the 
results  of  many  months  of  investigation  in  the  leading  Provinces  of 
India.  Though  primarily  economic  in  subject  and  aim,  it,  like  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  was  of  distinct  value  educationally. 
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It  brought  clearly  to  the  front  the  extreme  ^topheaviness"  of  a  sys- 
tem of  education  in  which  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools;  in  which  the  average 
duration  of  school  life  is  le^  than  four  jears  and  nearly  half  the 
oilTfdren  are  in  the  infant  sections  of  the  primary ;  and  in  which  a 
relapse  into  illiteracy  in  adult  life  is  the  rule;  whereas  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  the  percentage  of  total  population  enrolled,  one- 
twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  one- 
sixteenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Japan, 
one-thirtieth  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  field  of  university  education 
alone,  India  shows  one-fortieth  of  1  per  cent  to  Japan's  one- 
seventieth  of  1  per  cent  of  total  population.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  report,  this  "topheaviness"  could  only  be  cured  by  an  efficient, 
free,  and  compulsory  system  of  education,  and  by  the  building  up 
of  a  modem  progressive  and  economic  society.  Furthermore,  India 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  educational  ladder,  frag- 
mentary at  best,  has  its  higher  end  in  another  country.  This  evil, 
too,  must  be  cured  by  the  further  establishment  in  India  of  centers 
of  professional  and  cultural  learning  for  native  Indians,  themselves 
graduates  of  the  continuous  system  of  schools  below. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  domain  of  administration  as  such  the  student  of  Indian 
education  is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  the  lack  of  any  compulsory 
power  vested  in  the  central  imperial  educational  authority.  No 
parent  is  compelled  by  imperial  regulation  to  send  his  child  to  school ; 
nor  is  any  person  prohibited  from  opening  a  school  or  positively 
required  to  take  out  a  license  in  order  to  do  so.  The  system  is  decen- 
tralized throughout.  * 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Imperial  Indian  Government  to  edu- 
cation, in  general  it  may  be  said~that  it  is  advisoQLand  promotive: 

The  GoTernment  of  India  •  •  •  considers  questions  of  graieral  policy, 
correlates  when  necessary  the  lines  of  advance  made  in  the  various  Provinces, 
examines,  approves,  or  submits  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  schemes 
which  are  beyond  the  sanctioning  power  of  the  local  governments,  and  allots 
imperial  grants. 

In  order  to  administer  the  increasingly  larger  field  covered  by 
these  activities,  the  post  of  director  general  of  education  was  abol- 
ished in  1910,  and  a  member  for  education  was  added  to  the  imperial 
executive  council.  In  April,  191^5,  the,  post,  of  Kdu^'ationaJ  Commis- 
sioner was.  created,  whose  duties  are  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  Ignited  States : 

He  tonrs  extensively,  discusses  questions  of  educational  polity  with  local 
governments,  and  advises  the  department  on  educational  cases.  At  the  same 
time  a  small  bureau  of  e<lucation  was  reestablished  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  Informatton. 
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Each  provincial  govemment  has  a  department  of  public  iastnic* 
tion,  presided  over  by  an  official  usually  designated  as  the  directOT  of 
^uBlic  instruction,  apjx)inted  by  the  provincial  government.  )0n 
the  side  of  public  education  the  educational  powers  of  the  Province 
are  shared  with  local  bodies  such  as  rural  boards,  municipalities,  and 
even  private  associations  and  individuals.  All  these  latter  are  them- 
selves required  by  law  to  provide  facilities  for  primary  education, 
and  some  are  permitted  to  provide  other  forms  of  education  in  addi- 
tion. fThe  first  piece  of  educational  legislation  of  a  compulsory 
nature  ever  enacted^h  India  Was  that  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Bengal  early  in  1918)  The  act  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  constructed 
entirely  along  the  decentralizing  and  autonomous  lines  which  form 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report;  and  so 
representative  is  it  of  the  dominant  thought  of  the  most  advanced 
Provinces  that  the  councils  of  Madras,  the  Punjab,  and  &ehar  have 
signified  favorable  action  if  it  should  be  submitted  to  them.  It  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  the  mass  illiteracy  of  the  Province,  applying  its 
provisions  equally  to  both  sexes  (a  signal  advance  over  eight  years 
ago,  when  a  similar  provision  was  defeated),  making  the  period  of 
compulsion  to  include  the  whole  of  the  child's  eleventh  year  and  thus 
giving  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  school  attendance.  The  compul- 
sory feature  is  not,  as  yet,  applied  to  rural  ai'eas,  but  schools  are 
provided  in  each  of  the  more  than  1,100  villages  of  the  Province  con- 
taining more  than  1,000  inhabitants  and  at  present  without  a  primary 
school.  No  fees  are  allowed  to  be  charged  in  any  grade  of  school 
work.  " 

*  Any  class  or  community  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  by  the  local  provincial  government  only  in  such  case  as 
the  municipality  can  not  arrange  satisfactorily  the  education  of 
such  children,  and  they  are  properly  instructed  by  other  means. 
In  the  vital  matter  of  imposing  penalties  upon  those  persons  em- 
ploying for  profit  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  economic  interests  caused  a  departure  from  similar 
provisions  laid  down  in  the  Fisher  Act;  and  so  fully  recognized 
was  the  national  necessity  of  child  labor  both  in  organized  indus- 
tries, on  farms,  and  in  the  home,  as  to  call  for  compromise  by 
which  only  those  are  subject  to  penalty  who  employ  children  of 
school  age  in  such  ways  and  at  such  hours  as  to  interfere  with  their 
efficient  instruction. 

The  weak  point  of  the  act  is,  confessedly,  the  vagueness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  in  the  event  that  local  bodies, 
through  poverty  or  neglect,  fail  to  provide  proper  instruction. 
But  the  continuance  of  the  Government  quota  to  local  bodies  is  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  act;  and  the  lively  interest  uninterruptedly 
manifested  by  the  provincial  governments  in  the  past  furnishes 
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every  guarantee  that  the  danger  of  the  Government  not  making 
subsidies  to  deserving  local  boards  is  imaginary.  Indeed,  much  is 
expected  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  local  independence  from 
the  very  knowledge  that  local  delinquency  can  not  as  now  rely  upon 
the  provincial  government  to  supplement  inadequate  appropria- 
tions. The  act  has  been  commended  by  the  school  and  secular  press. 
The  Times  of  India  well  summarizes  the  situation  in  saying  that 
the  act  must  and  will  be  applied  "along  the  sound  principle  that 
whether  State  finances  are  flourishing  or  the  reverse,  primary  edu- 
cation is  a  necessity  for  which  money  must  be  found." 

As  regards  the  machinery  by  which  provincial  governments  ad- 
minister public  instruction,  the  director  controls  a  staff  of  inspec- 
tors and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  in  so  far  as  the  teachers 
are  employed  by  the  Government,  and  performs  such  other  duties 
and  wield  such  other  powers  as  usually  belong  to  him  in  his  capacity 
of  agent  of  the  provincial  government.  The  organization  of  the 
inspectional  machinery  is  generally  based  upon  the  unit  of  the  rev- 
enue division  of  the  Government.  In  the  Punjab,  however,  and  in 
Bengal,  as  secondary  schools  are  numerous,  second  and  assistant 
inspectors  are  added,  generally  in  charge  of  all  local  education,  and 
are  expected  to  advise  the  divisional  school  officials  on  policies  and 
related  matters.  The  detailed  inspection  of  primary  schools,  how- 
ever, is  incumbent  upon  deputy  inspectors,  one  for  each  district 
There  are  also  special  inspectors  for  European  schools,  for  Moham- 
medan education,  and  in  localities  where  they  are  needed,  for  the 
teaching  of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  In  the  larger  cities 
expert  inspectors  have  recently  been  appointed  in  the  subjects  of 
manual  training,  drawing,  and  science.  In  addition  inspectresses 
for  girls'  schools  are  employed  so  far  as  the  climatic  and  social 
conditions  make  it  possible.  Medical  inspection  has  made  encour- 
aging progress,  especially  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
in  spite  of  the  serious  interruptions  caused  by  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  Provinces  report  grave  limitations  in  the 
inadequate  number  of  inspectors,  in  the  narrowed  scope  of  the  work 
possible,  and  in  a  popular  indifference  which  cripples  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  The  reports  show  also  that  the  inspectional  system, 
if  it  is  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  primary  schools,  especially 
those  in  villages  and  remote  districts,  urgently  needs  clearer  definition 
and  better  coordination  of  its  several  agencies  and  a  large  increase 
(especially  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras)  of  the  inspecting  staff, 
burdened  as  this  is  by  many  new  duties  of  increasing  complexity. 

The  most  important  agency,  however,  both  of  control  and  direct 
management  is  constituted  by  the  local  educational  bodies,  which  in- 
clude rural  boards  and  municipalities.  Indeed,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  primary  educational  system 
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of  India  rests.  Yar}  ing  widely  in  areas  covered  in*  the  several 
Provinces,  the  rural  boards  are  supreme  in  matters  of  education  and 
in  those  pertaining  to  means  of  communication.  Municipal  boards 
in  cities  and  towns  have  corresponding  resp<Misibilities  of  providing 
instruction.  The  supreme  importance  of  the  functions  performed  by 
the  local  bodies  of  both  types,  and  the  wide  diversity  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  scope,  well  illustrate  the  decentralized  nature  of 
educational  polity  in  India.  A  summary  of  the  salient  legal  pow^^ 
and  duties  in  the  several  Provinces  is  given : 

1.  In  Madras  the  municipal  act  requires  tJie  mimiclpality  to  provide  for  the 
school  instruction  of  all  children  of  school  age,  but  the  rej^;K>nslbiUty  is  limited 
by  the  phrase  "  so  far  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  may  admit" 

2.  In  Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces  the  law  requires  reasonable  provision 
for  primary  schools.  In  the  latter  the  act  requires  the  municipaUties  to  expend 
on  primary  education  at  least  5  per  cent  of  their  normal  income  after  the  de- 
duction of  income  from  special  modes  of  taxation.  In  tlie  dty  of  Bombay  the 
law  requires  the  corporation  to  make  adequate  provision  for  malntalnli^  aid- 
ing, and  accommodating  private  schools*  but  provides  that  in  the  event  of  educa- 
tion becoming  free  or  free  and  compulsory,  one-third  of  the  additional  cost  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Government. 

S.  In  Bengal  the  former  rule  requiring  the  municipality  to  spend  8.2  per  cent 
of  its  ordinary  income  on  education  has  been  repealed,  but  this  is  taken  as  a 
suitable  standard ;  and  also  in  the  Punjab,  Burma,  and  the  central  Provinces 
the  acts  are  permissive  only,  requiring  only  the  application  of  certain  funds  to 
the  object  of  education,  with  varying  requirements  as  to  the  funds  from  which 
such  funds  are  to  be  drawn.  In  Burma  it  is  provided  that  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  education  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  income. 

4.  In  Assam  it  is  provided  that  the  percentage  spent  on  primary  education 
must  not  fall  short  of  that  represented  by  the  average  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
previous  year  and  that  of  the  year  1904-^  which  is  taken  as  a  representative 
basis.  The  establishment  of  a  board  charged  with  oversight  of  all  primary 
and  middle  vernacular  schools  is  left  optional  vrith  the  Government. 

5.  The  procedure  throughout  India  varies  greatly  in  the  grades  of  schools 
under  the  charge  of  local  bodies.  In  the  majority  of  tiie  Provinces  the  functions 
of  local  bodies  are  not  limited  to  primary  education,  but  their  chief  concern 
is  with  the  primary  schools.  Most  of  thmn  give  aid  to  privately  managed 
schools,  and  therefore  wield  ^  legal  power  over  the  latter.  The  extent  and 
method  by  which  the  provincial  government  shares  in  the  maintenance  and 
control  of  primary  schools  are  of  great  complexity.  In  most  instances  the 
provincial  government  is  largely  guided  by  the  advice  and  wish  of  tlie  local 
board,  provided  always  that  the  latter  evinces  reasonable  generosity  and  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  primary  education. 

During  the  five  years  under  consideration  the  most  marked  ten- 
dency both  in  Qovemment  and  education  was  that  to  grant  wider  and 
larger  powers  of  government  to  the  local  authorities.  This  culmi- 
nated in  June,  1918,  in  the  plan  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government 
of  India,  definitely  disclaiming  any  policy  of  general  compulsion  as 
being  unwise  under  present  conditions,  but  urging  all  local  bodies 
to  assume  the  burden  of  ^^  a  solid  advance  toward  mass  education.'' 
additional  expenditure  for  teachers  and  inspection  is  to  be 
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borne  by  imperial  and  local  governments,  that  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  physical  facilities,  buildings,  etc.,  necessary  to 
double  the  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  primary  schools — the  goal  set 
within  10  years — to  be  borne  by  the  local  boards. 

As  matters  stood  up  to  that  time,  local  bodies  managed  the  com- 
paratively few  local  "provided"  schools  and  had  control  of  aided 
schools.  Up  to  10  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  the  primary  schools 
were  under  private  management,  but  since  that  time  the  tendency 
has  been  for  "  provided  "  schools  to  gain  much  faster  than  aided  (mis- 
sionary) or  unaided  (native)  schools;  so  that  in  1917  more  than  half 
the  pupils  throughout  India  in  attendance  on  primary  instruction 
were  in  these  schools.  An  interesting  exception  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Burma,  the  Province  which  shows  the  highest  percentage  of 
literates.  Here  primary  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhist 
monks.  Elsewhere  unaided  schools  diminished  and  provided  schools 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  authorities  see  in  this  a  proof  that 
"  there  was  left  no  large  outer  circle  of  indigenous  institutions  suit- 
able for  inclusion  in  the  public-school  system."  The  reasons  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  board  schools  during  the  past  five  years  are  that 
better  education  can  be  secured  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
unaided  school,  and  that  pupils  remain  much  longer  in  school.  The 
policy  of  expanding  primary  schools,  of  including  aided  (mis- 
sionary) schools,  and  of  encouraging  unaided  schools  also  to  come 
under  Government  management  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  the 
school  authorities.  Under  the  new  action  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  India,  wider  scope  for  initiative  has  been  allowed  the  local 
boards;  but  the  duty  still  rests  upon  provincial  governments  to  en- 
courage primary  education  and,  where  needed,  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing it  by  special  educational  grants. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  little  control 
over  education,  yet  it  plays  a  great  part  in  aiding  schools,  chiefly  out 
of  funds  resHzed  by  nation-wide  taxation.  According  to  local  needs, 
it^s  free  to  make,  and  does  make,  a  considerable  assignment  of 
revenues  for  definite  educational  purpose&  Similarly,  local  and  mu- 
nicipal funds  realized  by  taxes  (usually  from  "land-cesses")  levied 
by  local  bodies  may  be  supplemented  by  provincial  funds.  In  gen- 
eral, the  elasticity  with  which  taxes  of  either  of  the  three  categories 
may  be  applied  to  educational  purposes  is  absolute,  being  limited 
only  by  the  provision  that  funds  of,  and  for,  a  given  Province  may 
not  be  diverted  to  another. 

As  an  offset  to  the  wider  power  and  greater  responsibility  assigned 
to  tlie  local  boards  as  indicated  above,  a  contrary  tendency  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  way  of  administrative  centralization.  This  is  not  gen- 
eral, but  as  it  concerns  the  two  great  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bom- 
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bay  it  should  not  be  passed  over  without  mention.  In  them  decrees 
in  council  have  transferred  certain  duties  formally  wielded  by  the 
boards  to  the  inspectors  and  to  the  college  authorities,  and  have 
delegated  executive  functions  to  the  directors  of  secondary  schools. 
It  is  claimed  that  efficiency  has  been  secured  without  a  sacrifice  of  the 
good  of  the  schools.  In  Bengal  especially  the  result  has  been  to  vest 
in  the  director  of  public  education  powers  hitherto  unpossessed  by 
him  of  appointment,  transfer,  dismissal,  and  general  control  of  of- 
ficials of  low  grades  in  the  provincial  educational  service. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  traditional  and  most  convenient  classification  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  India  is  that  into  public  and  private  institutions. 
Public  institutions  are  those  offering  a  course  of  study  prescribed  or 
recognized  by  the  provincial  department  of  public  instruction  or  the 
provincial  univxi'jsity  and  certified  by  competent  authority  to  have 
attained  the  required  standard.  In  point  of  management,  public 
institutions  are  divided  into  those  managed  directly  by  the  pro- 
>'incial  governnient,  or  by  local  rural  or  municipal  boards,  and  those 
managed  by  societies  or  individuals,  aided  by  provincial  or  local  sub- 
sidies, or  supported  by  fees,  endowments,  or  subscriptions.  Private 
institutions  are  those  financially  independent  of  all  aid,  and  excluded 
from  the  above  categories.  They  are  exclusively  conducted  by  mis- 
sionary activities  of  religious  bodies.  Following  yet  another  lino 
of  cleavage  from  the  above,  the  racial  and  lingual-racial,  the  classi- 
fication is  adopted  of  the  vernacular,  Anglo- vernacular,  the  English, 
and  the  Mohammedan. 

Under  the  vernacular  falls,  of  course,  the  gieat  majority  of  the 
schools  of  India,  the  predominant  feature  being  the  vernacular  pri- 
mary school,  which  educates  the  native  child  from  about  5  years  of 
age,  using  the  local  vernacular  dialect  alone  as  the  medium  of  in- 
struction up  to  10  or  11.  The  usual  division  is  into  two  stages,  the 
lower  primary,  of  four  years,  and  tlie  upper  primary,  of  one,  two, 
or  three  years.  The  greater  number  of  the  pupils  never  advance 
beyond  the  lower  primary,  a  fact  which  constitutes  perhaps  the  most 
serious  phase  of  the  problem  confronting  the  educational  system  of 
India ;  and  the  actual  length  of  the  average  pupil's  schooling  is  less 
than  four  years. 

The  next  higher  division  is  the  middle  school,  which  includes  (a) 
the  middle  vernacular,  really  a  continuation  school  giving  instruc- 
tion chiefly  in  practical  subjects,  without  English,  and  leading  to 
no  higher  standard,  and  (b)  the  middle  English  school,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Anglo- vernacular  division.    This  is  the  first  school  which 
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offers  opportunity  to  a  native  child  to  pursue  his  education,  and  con- 
tains standards  preparatory  to  the  high  school  and  articulating  with 
it.  The  high  school  admits  both  natives  and  Europeans,  and  in  most 
Provinces  includes  more  than  the  American  use  of  the  term  conveys, 
not  only  the  essential  high-school  subjects,  but  also  the  middle  stand- 
ards just  indicated,  and  even  occasionally  the  last  year  or  two  of 
the  upper  primary. 

Above  the  high  schools  are  the  colleges,  which  are  (a)  those  of 
second  or  intermediate  grade,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  Ameri- 
can junior  college  of  two  years;  and  (6)  those  of  the  first  grade 
conferring  the  B.  A.  or  the  B.  Sc.  within  four  years  from  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  and  the  M.  A.  or  M.  Sc.  within  five 
or  six  years  therefrom. 

PRIMART  VERNACULAR  SCHOOLS. 

(  The  primarj'^  vernacular  school  is  the  pivot  of  popular  education 
in  India.^  Except  in  a  few  districts,  it  is  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  boys.  '  Instruction  is  sometimes  continued  through  the  middle 
vernacular  classes,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  children  never 
advance  beyond  the  lower  primary.  In  1917  the  primary  schools  and 
the  primary  departments  annexed  to  other  schools  numbered  some- 
what over  110,000,  with  6,748,101  pupils  enrolled.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  16  per  cent  over  1912,  but  registered  an  increase  of  only  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Only  29,313,545  rupees  are  ex- 
pended on  them,  a  per  capita  of  4^  rupees  ($1.30).  Xhe  low  j)ropor- 
tion  of  expenditure  on  elementary  as  compared  with  higher  forms 
of  education  is  the  startling  and  significant  feature  of  the  entire 
situation,  along  with  other  facts  reenforcing  the  well-known  indict- 
ment of  "  topheaviness  "  against  the  entire  system. 

The  evil  naturally  varies  in  intensity  from  Province  to  Province. 
Bombay  and  Bengal  pay  better  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  expendi- 
ture upon  primary  schools  in  these  two  Pro^-inces  is  less  dispropor- 
tionate than  the  average ;  but  the  evil  of  overcrowded  and  unequipped 
primary  education  is  substantially  as  stated.  Attempts  have  been 
been  made,  notably  that  in  1916-17  by  the  government  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  for  the  expansion  of  primary  education  by  the  district  boards 
with  the  object  of  doubling  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in 
schools  by  opening  additional  schools  and  by  a  species  of  consolida- 
tion of  schools.  Another  problem  pressing  for  solution  but  for  which 
none  has  been  found  is  that  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  school 
child  of  India  abandons  school  within  less  than  four  years  and  be- 
tween 10  and  12  years  of  age,  and  often  relapses  into  complete  illit- 
eracy. 
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In  the  face  of  these  problems  changes,  such  as  those  in  the  curricula 
and  methods  of  instruction^  seem  of  minor  consequence.  Only  in  the 
western  division  of  Bengal  can  a  new  curriculum  be  said  to  have 
been  prepared.  It  was  to  be  brought  into  force  in  1918.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  curricula  for  rural  and  for  city  schools  are 
generally  unrecognized.  In  some  Provinces,  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
boys  in  school  longer,  the  directors  have  striven  to  give  an  agricul- 
tural tinge  at  least  to  education  in  rural  schools  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  call  attention  to  plant  and  animal  life,  to  make  reading 
and  arithmetic  questions  concern  themselves  with  agricultural  meth- 
ods and  production,  and  to  impart  instruction  in  land  records  to  ad- 
vanced  pupils. 

The  question  of  the  medium  of  instruction  has  never  been  a  trou- 
blesome one,  primary  education  being  almost  always  synonymous 
with  vernacular  education  even  in  the  primary  standards  attached  to 
the  secondary  schools.  The  point  at  which  instruction  in  English 
is  begun  varies  from  Province  to  Province,  according  as  the  lower 
primary  has  or  has  not  infant  standards  and  four  or  six  standards 
besides;  but  practical  uniformity  exists  in  that  the  use  of  English 
as  a  medium  of  instruction  (except  in  the  case  of  east  Bengal)  always 
begins  after  the  completion  of  the  middle  standards. 

In  Burma  the  largest  educational  increase  recorded  in  India^was 
shown,  primary  schools  for  T)oys  increasing  by  42  per  cent  and  pupils 
in  attendance  upon  them  by  38  per  cent  for  the  five  years  up  ix> 
June,  1917,  A  large  part  of  this  was  due  to  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  peculiar  problem  presented  by  primary  education  in  this 
Province,  namely,  the  assimilation  of  Buddhist  monastic  schools  in 
the  educational  system,  and  the  marked  improvement  of  their  teach- 
ing staff.  These  monastic  schools  are  the  most  rigorous  feature 
still  left  of  the  original  educational  system  which  prevailed  before 
British  occupation;  and,  forming  as  they  do  the  principal  means 
for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  youdi,  they  can  not  be  ignored. 
Indeed  so  influential  were  they  locally  that  only  by  their  main- 
tenance and  strengthening  could  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  ' 
Burma  be  subserved.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made^  the 
Government  taking  over  the  responsibility  of  financial  support,  ap- 
pointing deputy  inspectors,  and  in  general  bringing  increasing  num- 
bers of  these  schools  under  the  educational  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  schools  of  Burma  also  must  be 
credited  with  the  only  far-reaching  change  made  in  India  during  the 
five  years  under  consideration.  This  was  the  introduction  of  a  si>e- 
cial  course  for  boys  who  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  fourth  grade. 
No  reports  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  are  available,  but  they 
are  awaited  with  great  interest  by  all  students  of  Indian  education 
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as  dealing  with  a  problem  whose  solution  will  be  of  inestimable  value^ 
During  the  year  1917-18  officials  of  Burmese  education,  witii  the- 
consent  of  the  Government,  effected  important  changes  in  the  cur-< 
ricula  for  Anglo-vernacular  schools. 

The  chief  effect  of  these  changes  was  to  prescribe  a  modified  and  unifomn 
course  in  geography  for  these  schools ;  to  slmpUfy  the  course  in  arithmetic  for 
girls  so  as  to  leave  more  time  for  domestic  economy  and  needlework,  now  com-> 
pulsory;  to  separate  hygiene  from  elementary  science,  making  it  compulsory 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  and  middle  schools  but  optional  in  high 
schools,  to  ampUfy  the  courses  In  elementary  science  and  object  lessons,  and  to 
add  morals  and  civics  as  a  new  subject  in  primary  and  middle  schools.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  series  of  textbooks  In  the 
above  subjects  as  well  as  In  geography. 

To  Burma  also  must  be  given  the  credit  of  effecting  the  most  im- 
portant administrative  change  of  the  five  years,  namely,  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  divisional  boards  to  undertake,  under  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  Educational  Department,  the  administration  of  certain 
branches  of  vernacular  education.  The  methods  of  handling  of  edu- 
cational finances  were  also  so  simplified  when  these  boards  were  created 
as  to  call  to  popular  attention  their  increased  responsibility  for 
vernacular  education.  A  conference  held  in  1916,  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  native  as  well  as  British  education,  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  arrangement,  and  divisional  boards  now  have  charge  of 
all  matters  affecting  vernacular  education,  subject  only  to  the  veto 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

With  the  stirring  of  ideas  looking  toward  larger  popular  powers 
both  in  government  and  in  education,  and  with  the  demands  for  com- 
pulsory education,  intangible  in  most  places  and  yet  culminating  in 
the  Bengal  act,  there  has  been  realized  more  thoroughly  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  system  of  education  as  regards  reaching  the  vast  unlet- 
tered population  of  India.  The  demand  for  mass  education,  scarcely 
heard  10  years  ago,  has  now  so  grown  in  volume  as  to  fill  the  jour- 
nals and  public  press,  and  to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  attention  of 
provincial  legislative  assemblies.  It  has  also  significantly  written 
itself  on  the  mind  of  the  governing  Englishman,  as  is  shown  most 
conclusively  by  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  to  Parliament,  and 
on  Indian  soil  proper  by  the  circular  letter  addressed  in  1917  to  the 
local  governments  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Grasping  this  demand  in  all  its  causes  and  implications,  the  edu- 
cational officials  of  India  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  largely  justi- 
fied, and  to  use  it  as  a  powerful  lever  in  their  efforts  toward  thorough- 
going reform.  'In  summarizing  the  general  lines  of  progress  made 
during  the  five  years  from  1912  to  1917,  undeniable  on  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  material  sides.  Dr.  Sharp,  educational  commissioner  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  well  sets  forth  what  must  continue  to  be  the 
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weakness  in  primary  education  in  India  so  long  as  the  masses  are 
•unreached : 

But  it  Is  impossible  to  rest  content  with  an  expansion  of  mass  education  on 
present  Hues  or  with  a  system  under  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are 
infants  stafoiatiug  in  a  er^he,  and  the  remainder  glean  only  an  acquaintance 
with  the  three  R%  and  only  a  smaU  residue  continue  to  the  stage  where 
some  of  the  fruits  of  this  initial  labor  can  be  reaped.  Given  sufficient  funds 
and  sufficient  schools,  education  could  probably  be  made  universal  on  a  com- 
pulsory or  on  a  voluntary  basis  within  a  comparatively  short  time;  but  it 
would  be  an  education  which  in  many  cases  ended  almost  with  the  cradle  and 
loft  39  per  cent  of  its  recipients  totally  illiterate  a  few  years  after  its  cessation. 
This  is  the  real  crux  of  the  problem.  At  the  moment  that  a  boy  reaches  a 
stage  of  reasonable  intelligence  he  also  becomes  a  useful  economic  asset,  and 
even  if  he  has  not  at  once  to  begin  labor  in  the  field  or  factory,  the  utiUty 
of  further  study  ceases  to  be  apparent.  To  overcome  this  attitude  we  must 
look  partly  to  better  teaching,  possibly  to  the  addition  of  vocational  classes, 
but  mainly  to  the  economic  changes  which  are  slowly  permeatii^g  the  country — 
agricultural  progress,  cooperative  movements,  and  the  growth  of  industries 
♦  ♦  ♦  .  It  is  on  economic  progress  that  the  future  rests.  We  can  not  expect 
to  see  in  India  a  literate  and  intelligent  proletariat  until  that  progress  has 
permitted  the  provision  of  the  necessary  funds  for  more  schools  and  more 
efficient  schools  and  brought  about  the  neces.sary  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people. 

An  interesting  phase  of  primary'  education  for  native  children  is 
seen  in  that  provided  since  1916  by  the  Government  for  the  children, 
and  more  especially  the  orphans  of  Indians  serving  the  Empire  in 
the  Great  War.  (Liberal  grants  have  been  made  to  the  provincial 
school  officials  for  aid  to  such  children  studying  in  the  primary 
schools  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  schools  along 
modern  lines  in  localities  where  needed.^  A  striking  feature  is  that 
all  such  provisions  are  applicable  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Any 
child  whose  father  is  certified  to  have  be^n  slain  of^mcapacitated  in 
the  service  is  entitled  to  free  primary  education  with  graduated 
allowance  or  to  free  scholarsliip  in  any  middle  scliool  or  to  compete  * 
for  scholarships  in  higher  education.  The  Madras  presidency  led 
the  way  early  in  the  war  in  exempting  the  children  of  actual  com- 
batants in  the  service  from  payment  of  all  fees  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  amount  presented  by  the  women  of  India  as  a  silver 
wedding  gift  to  the  Queen-Empress  has  at  her  request  been  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of  fallen  Indian  soldiers.  The  Bom- 
bay presidency  was  the  first  to  establish  a  technical  school  not  only 
for  adolescent  children  but  also  for  disabled  Indian  soldiers  for 
instruction  in  the  trades. 
/A  problem  unique  to  India  is  the  education  of  backward  and  de- 
pressed classes,  such  as  the  aboriginal,  and  hill  and  forest  tribes, 
the  classes  subject  to  caste  discrimination  and  neglect,  the  criminal 
tribes,  and  the  communities,  religious  and  racial,  which  present  special 
problems.    Naturally  these  classes  vary  so  vastly  from  Province  to 
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Province,  and  even  within  the  same  Province,  in  the  causes  underlying 
their  condition  and  their  needs,  and  in  the  methods  to  be  used  in  their 
instruction,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  directors 
of  public  instruction  are  uniformly  alive  to  the  appeal  made  by  these 
classes,  educationally  and  socially,  and  a  growing  determination  to 
minister  adequately  to  them  is  manifest  in  the  last  reports  of  educa- 
tion in  India.  In  this  work  the  aid  of  the  mission  agencies  has 
been  invaluable.  By  years  of  patient  toil  they  win  the  confidence  of 
these  classes,  learn  their  tongue,  found  schools,  and  reduce  to  writ- 
ing languages  which  have  never  been  written. 

Even  more  pathetic  is  the  condition  of  the  depressed  classes,  for 
they  suffer  more  acutely  from  the  immemorial  tyranny  6T"lFe  caste 
system.  As  is  evident,  this  question  is  complicat-ed  by  many  of  the 
most  subtly  difficult  phases  of  Indian  social  life.  Here  again  Govern- 
ment schools  must  be  supplemented  by  missionaries,  both  Christian 
and  native;  but  throughout  there  must  be  taken  into  account  the 
difficulty  of  securing  as  teachers  natives  of  the  better  caste.  Work 
among  the  criminal  tribes,  which  only  a  generation  ago  were  a 
terror  in  most  of  the  Provinces  of  India,  has  been  steadily  pursued. 
An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  most  successful  agency  for  dealing 
with  such  tribes  is  the  Salvation  Army,  which  has  established  set- 
tlements  remote  from  civilization  and  is  imparting  systematic  indus- 
trial and  moral  training.  Unequally  applied,  but  of  general  use  in 
the  education  of  these  classes,  are  such  measures  as  special  in- 
spection under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  scholarships  and 
fee  exemptions,  a  special  system  of  hostels  under  moral  control,  in- 
struction in  industries  and  in  weaving,  carpentry,  and  silk  culture. 

The  subject  of  the  teachers  upon  whom  primary  vernacular  educa- 
tion devolves  is  necessarily  a  most  important  one.  The  salaries,  as 
all  the  directors  freely  «admit,  are  inadequate,  though  what  is  deemed 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  five  years  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  representative  Provinces  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Ben- 
gal, and  the  Punjab,  the  average  salary  is,  respectively,  10,*  28,  7.5, 
and  12  rupees.  In  Burma  it  is  the  highest  in  the  Empire,  being  40 
rupees  per  month.  The  dire  necessity  of  supplementing  salaries  in 
various  ways  is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  real  situation. 
Teachers  in  many  places  are  granted  very  precarious  fees ;  again,  they 
serve  as  branch  postmasters,  an  arrangement  long  criticized,  but  still 
continued  by  the  authorities;  and  in  the  more  remote  settlements  they 
eke  out  their  salaries  by  having  charge  of  the  cattle  pounds,  sanita- 
tion, and  registration  of  cattle  in  the  district.  As  the  directors 
recognize  in  their  reports,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  teachers  and 
their  place  in  the  public!  estimation  can  only  come  from  increase  of 
salaries. 


*The  rupee  Is  eitimated  to  be  wortb  atent  S2  cents. 
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6£€X>NDART  EDUCATION. 

The  division  of  secondary  education  into  the  vernacular  and  the 
Anglo- vernacular  shows  the  extent  of  the  departure  from  the  uniform 
character  of  primary  education.  As  regards  the  grading  in  this  di- 
vision, it  includes  the  middle  standard,  whose  exclusive  purpose  is 
to  prepare  boys  for  the  high  stage;  and  the  high  standard,  leading 
directly  to  the  colleges  or  technical  school. 

The  middle  standard  is,  except  in  the  Central  Provinces,  entirely 
vernacular,  though  in  most  of  the  Provinces  the  study  of  English  on 
the  literary  side  is  begun  with  the  middle  coursea  A  complicating 
element  is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  the  middle  standard  usually 
has  attached  to  it  the  upper  primary  classes.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
case  everywhere  except  in  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
middle  vernacular  schools  constitute  the  type  usually  found  in  the 
rural  districts ;  but  there  is  increasing  complaint  that  boys  of  talent 
and  even  high  caste,  whose  only  opportunity  such  a  school  is,  upon 
its  completion  can  not  easily,  if  at  all,  be  transferred  to  an  English 
school. 

In  the  few  cases  where  such  a  transfer  can  be  effected  such  a  boy 
finds  himself  without  the  necessary  training  in  English. 

This  problem  has  been  clearly  seen  by  most  of  the  directors  of 
public  instruction.  To  take  a  representative  Province,  in  Madras 
the  attempt  was  made  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  secondary 
and  elementary  education.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  compel 
promising  native  boys  to  begin  the  study  of  English  earlier  in  the 
vernacular  school ;  but  the  attempt  was  found  impractical,  and  the 
director  reports  that  further  means  will  have  to  be  sought  for  prop- 
erly grounding  native  boys  who  may  be  destined  for  a  professional 
or  public  career,  and  for  protecting  the  secondary  schools  from  a 
large  influx  of  ill-prepared  boys  from  the  elementary  schools. 

The  high  standard,  which  offers  instruction  ranging  from  one  to 
three  years,  is  conducted  solely  through  the  medium  of  English,  and 
prepares  directly  for  college  and  technical  school.  Its  curriculum  is 
modeled  closely  upon  that  of  the  classical  public  schools  of  England, 
such  as  Eton  and  Rugby.  It  naturally  appeals  almost  exclusively 
to  the  boys  of  Europeans,  and  the  few  native  Indian  boys,  destined 
to  governmental  employment,  who  have  enjoyed  unusual  advantages 
of  early  training  from  tutors  in  English  and  classics. 

The  "  top-heaviness  "  characteristic  of  the  system  of  education  in 
India  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  secondary  field.  As  this  division 
is  practically  restricted  to  boys,  the  comparison  must  be  instituted 
with  the  number  of  boys  in  the  primary.  This,  in  1917,  was  5,614,- 
633,  being  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population.  In  secondary 
education,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  same  year  was  approximately 
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1^50,0009  being  1  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population,  and  an 
even  more  striking  increase  of  28.3  per  cent  for  the  quinquennium 
under  consideration. .  Here  is  met  the  most  significant  feature  in 
Indian  education,  the  numerical  increase  in  secondary  education. 
This  varies  from  Province  to  Province,  Bengal  marking  the  highest 
percentage,  having  85.8  of  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  35  per  cent 
of  all  the  secondary  pupils  in  India.  But  the  phenomenon  is  marked 
in  them  all.  If  Bengal  may  be  taken  as  representative,  the  director 
finds  the  following  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  a  popularity : 

1.  The  partition  of  Bengal  into  two  governmental  districts  with 
more  effective  administrative  and  financial  handling. 

2.  The  fostering  of  education  by  the  Government,  especially 
among  the  Mohammedans,  a  people  traditionally  inclined  to  edu- 
cation. 

8.  The  prevailing  high  mark  of  prosperity,  with  the  consequent 
ambition  of  the  middle  class  to  advance  their  children  by  means  of 
secondary  education  into  professional  careers  and  governmental  civil 
service. 

With  this  phenomenal  increase  in  secondary  education,  however, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  extent  to  which  it  answers  the  needs  of  the  native 
population,  though  in  every  Province  earnest  attempts  have  been 
made  to  make  it  do  so.  The  provincial  governments  have  everywhere 
recognized  their  responsibility  to  provide  facilities  at  the  larger 
centers,  and  have  striven  to  relieve  local  bodies  of  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  secondary  education,  to  leave  local  funds  free  for  use  in 
elementary  instruction,  and  above  all  to  improve  the  salaries  and 
living  conditions  of  teachers.  But  after  all  has  been  done,  it  is 
still  recognized  that  the  crowding  of  ill-prepared  native  students 
into  secondary  schools,  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  inertia  of  the 
primary  schools  remains  an  evil  which  disastrously  affects  the  whole 
system. 

In  1916,  the  Government  of  India  submitted  an  exhaustive  scheme 
for  the  approval  of  the  several  Provinces,  whose  main  features  were 
the  reorganization  of  the  service  to  which  the  graduates  of  high 
schools  might  aspire,  the  opening  of  additional  liigh  schools,  the 
systematic  financing  of  middle  English  schools  by  the  Government, 
and  a  thorough  overhauling  of  schedules  and  programs  of  studies. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  that  the  provincial  government  pre- 
scribe a  maximum  limit  of,  say,  40  pupils  for  high-school  classes  or 
sections;  Madras  and  Bombay  have  already  adopted  such  a  limit, 
but  the  problem  still  remains  unaffected  by  such  palliative  measures. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  trouble  lies  with  the  impractical  and 
too  literary  nature  of  the  curricula;  and  therefore  in  the  advanced 
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Provinces,  such  as  Bombay  and  Madras,  science,  drawing,  and  man- 
ual arts  have  been  made  compulsory  in  many  high  schools,  and  others 
such  as  history  and  geography  have  been  articulated  with  tie  life 
of  the  students. 

In  short,  while  the  officials  think  that  solid  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  secondary  education  and  in  the  sincere  desire 
for  reform,  yet  the  standard  of  secondary  education  is  still  discour- 
agingly  low  because  of  inadequate  staff  and  poor  pay  of  teachers, 
overcrowding  and  defective  discipline.  As  the  educational  commis- 
sioner reports : 

The  apparently  Inexhaustible  demand  for  secondary  education,  combined 
with  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it  in  an  adequate  manner,  tends  to  swamp  the 
effects  of  reform.  Existing  schools  are  improved,  but  new  ones  si>rlng  up,  low- 
ering the  average  of  attainment,  and  undermining  discipline. 

According  to  official  reports  of  the  year  1918,  the  general  condition 
of  secondary  education  throughout  India  at  large  had  shown  little 
improvement  for  several  years  precedinp;*  hut  that  ye^yy  marked  the 
introduction,  in  several  Provinces,  of  important  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  examinations  in  secondary  schools.  Details  differ  from 
Province  to  Province ;  but  the  common  tendency  has  been  to  abolish 
the  old  blanket  permit  of  college  or  university,  matriculation,  and 
to  stiffen  up  the  examination  or  leaving  certificate  required  by  the 
individual  secondary  school.  Examination  upon  a  minimum  of  cer- 
tain specified  subjects  is  required.  This  move  is  interesting  as  run- 
ning counter  to  the  trend  of  modem  secondary  educational  thought, 
which,  certainly  in  the  west,  is  setting  ever  more  steadily  toward 
easier  articulation  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  higher  in- 
stitution, and  toward  less  emphasis  upon  examinations  pure  and 
simple.,  In  India,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  the  abuses 
which  developed  under  the  old  system  of  easfy  matriculation,  which 
was  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  the  swollen  enrollment  of  the 
higher  institutions  with  their  masses  of  ill-prepared  students.) 

A  material  feature  of  secondary  education  in  India  must  not  be 
passed  over  without  notice.  This  is  the  institution  of  the  so-called 
"  hostel,"  by  which  is  meant  the  boarding  hall  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  school,  with  varying  arrangements  as  to  mess  halls, 
and  presided  over  by  either  the  school  head  or  one  of  the  older  as- 
sistants. As  a  large  number  of  native  boys  do  not  live  in  close 
proximity  to  schools  of  secondary  grade^  and  must  attend  such 
schools  more  or  less  distant,  the  importance  of  the  hostel  in  their 
school  life  can  not  be  overrated.  The  hostels  naturally  vary  ex- 
tremely in  their  character  and  in  the  habits  of  regularity,  method, 
orderliness,  and  cleanliness  which  they  inculcate.  The  negligent 
and  even  criminal  conditions,  with  insanitary  lodgings  and  exposure 
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to  temptations,  which  have  been  discovered  in  many  instances,  have 
aroused  directors  and  students  of  education  to  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  school  population  shall 
live  in  a  wholesome  environment.  Under  compelling  circumstances 
as  they  exist  at  present,  it  is  recognized  that  the  hostel  system  can 
not  be  done  away  with,  but  must  be  accepted,  improved,  and  even 
extended.  The  Province  of  Madras  in  particular  (where  one  boy 
in  every  five  in  secondary  schools  lives  away  from  home)  has  grappled 
with  the  situation  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  the  hostels  within  its  borders. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Indian  colleges  are  divided  into  those  which  offer  a  general 
education  and  do  not  especially  prepare,  xanxlidatea  foi^  juiy  proH 
fession,  and  those  which  do  j)repare  students  for  the  _2rof essiojis. 
The  former  class  fall  usually  under  the  head  of  colleges  of  arts  and 
general  science,  themselves  being  subdivided  into  English  and 
oriental  colleges,  with  the  latter  of  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  arts  colleges,  which  train  students  by  the  medium  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  usual  subjects,  are  divided  into  first  and  second 
grade  colleges.  The  latter,  approaching  in  character  and  purposes 
the  American  junior  college,  do  not  confer  a  degree.  The  first- 
grade  college  graduates  the  students  in  all  academic  degrees  and 
even  offers  a  full  graduate  course. 

While  the  colleges  do  not  vary  essentially  in  organization  from 
Province  to  Province,  they  do  vary  decidedly  in  historical  develop- 
ment, in  number,  in  location,  and  in  efficiency.  Madras  represents 
one  extreme  in  the  considerable  number  of  scattered  colleges,  and  of 
the  second-grade  and  mission  colleges;  while  Bombay  and  the 
Punjab  represent  the  other  extreme,  that  of  the  so-called  ^'intensive 
development,''  grouping  all  eight  of  her  colleges  in  three  great 
centers.  Following  the  English  model,  the  colleges  of  all  Provinces 
are  closely  affiliated  to  the  universities,  their  courses  and  examina- 
tions, and  even  internal  regulation  and  inspection,  being  prescribed 
directly  by  the  universities.  In  certain -Provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bengal,  the  university  has  power  to  annul  the  action  of  the  college 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  students'  appeals  from  decisions  and  in 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  hostels  and  mess  rooms. 

Among  the  pressing  problems  connected  with  the  methods  and 
the  success  of  college  instruction,  the  chief  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  staff  is  usually  ineffective  in  number  for  the  great  size 
of  the  classes  under  its  charge.  This  complaint  is  voiced  in  most 
of  the  reports  of  the  provincial  directors.  The  situation  is  but  an- 
other symptom  of  the  "top-heaviness"  already  dwelt  upon.  In  1917 
the  colleges  numbered  134,  and  showed  an  enrollment  of  47,000 
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students,  both  native  and  European;  registering  a  percentage  of 
four-Uundrcdths  of  one  per  cent  of  tlxe  total  male  population,  and 
an  increa^  of  60  per  cent  since  1912. 

AVithin  the  past  five  years  the  question  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  has  come  to  the 
front,  after  having  lain  dormant  since  the  early  thirties,  when  Lord 
Macaulay's  famous  minute  convinced  the  Government  of  India  of 
the  necessity  of  English  as  the  only  means  of  instruction*  The 
Province  of  Bengal  has  led  the  way  in  declaring  for  bilingual  in- 
struction in  the  courses  of  its  colleges,  the  other  language  being 
Bengali.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  after  mature  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  all  languages  spoken  in  the  Province  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  students 
use  Bengali  bs  their  native  tongue  than  any  other.  This  decision, 
furthermore,  does  not  affect  the  subject  or  content  of  courses  offered 
nor  relieve  the  student  from  satisfying  the  requirements  in  English 
literature  and  composition  both  at  entrance  and  in  course. 

The  tutorial  system  of  studies,  favored  by  most  directors,  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  English  system,  is  profoundly  and  adversely 
affected  by  conditions  varying  with  financial  inability,  with  indi- 
vidual numbers  of  students,  and  with  attainments  of  the  tutors  them- 
selves. The  tutorial  syst^jm.  ^"^  "^ff^f  firmly  Afi^i>t^^^g^»^  ^"  ^^^'^  ^wJi^yiQ 
of  the  Punjab;  elsewhere  it  has  at  best  a  precarious  footing. 

As  regards  the  conditions  under  which  the  students  live,  the 
hostel  system  which  has  been  considered  in  secondary  educaticm  plays 
also  a  large  part  in  the  colleges.  Because  of  the  maturity  of  college 
students  as  compared  with  those  in  tlie  middle  and  high  schools,  llie 
system  is  regarded  as  most  successful  in  the  colleges.  The  director 
of  public  instruction  in  Bengal  thus  summarises  the  place  of  the 
hostel: 

S^ome  parents  whose  sons  could  attend  from  home  are  said  to  prefer  their 
residence  in  hostels  because  of  the  good  influence  which  It  exercises.  Other 
uieans  are  used  to  promote  corporate  life  and  common  interest.  In  Calcutta 
(where  residential  arrangements  are  defective)  the  colleges  of  the  university 
acquired  a  fine  building  for  social  gatherings  of  students  and  their  elders. 
In  the  well-managed  colleges  throughout  India  there  Is  now  an  esprit  de  corjK 
and  a  vigor  of  life  which  contrasts  refreshingly  with  the  languidly  laborious 
existence  which  less  favorably  situated  students  stUl  endure.  Athletics,  literary, 
debating,  and  scientific  societies^  and  the  production  of  magazines  are  usual 
features  of  college  life,  taking  to  some  extent  the  place  of  general  reading, 
which  has  not  the  same  attraction  for  Indian  as  for  English  youths. 

The  five  universities  of  India — ^those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras.* 
the  Punjab,  and  Allahabad — were  founded  within  the  first  30  years 
of  British  rule,  and  until  five  years  ago  were  considered  .a^. meeting 
all  demands  for  the  country.  Their  constitutions  are  BK>deled  largely 
upon  those  of  the  English  universities:  They  are  governed  by  a 
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chancellor  (the  Viceroy  or  the  governor  of  the  Province),  a,  vice 
chancellor,  a  senate  diversely  made  up  bat  alon^  the  lines  laid  down 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  faculties  and  boards  of  studies,  and 
finally  a  syndicate  in  whom  are  vested  extraordinary  powers  of  ap- 
peal and  review.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  five  years  under  review  saw  the  awakening  of  a  need  for 
additional  universities  of  various  kinds.  The  Hindu  un ivgrtii ty  at 
Benares  and  the  university  at  jPatna  opened  their  doors  in  October, 
1917 ;  the  university  of  Mysore,  under  legislative  incorporation  of  the 
Province,  in  July,  1917.  The  Indian  university  for  women,  a  private 
institution,  with  scattered  branches  whose  administrative  center  is 
at  Poena,  was  founded  in  1917. 

The  constitution  and  aims  of  the  first  mentioned  ai*e  significant. 
It  is  frankly  denominational,  admitting  persons  of  all  classes,  castes, 
and  creeds,  but  imparting  religious  instruction  in  the  Hindu  tenets. 
It  is  sustained  by  large  private  and  popular  contributions,  and  begms. 
on  a  more  independent  plane  than  any  other  hitherto  known.  The 
posts  of  chancellor  and  vice  chancellor  will  be  filled  by  the  governing 
body.  It  is  not — as  are  most  of  the  other  universities — an  affiliating 
body  controlling  colleges  scattered  oyer  a  vast  area,  but  its  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  Benares  and  such  colleges  as  may  be  established 
there.  Important  innovations  are  made  in  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  several  bodies  which  govern  it,  of  which  the  main 
features  are  that  administration  is  vested  in  a  court  composed  of 
donors  and  persons  chosen  by  various  bodies,  and  that  all  academic 
control  is  vested  in  a  senate  consisting  not  necessarily  of  teachers  in 
the  university  but  of  outsiders  elected  by  the  senate  itself. 

Of  the  schemes  pending  for  the  establishment  of  additional  uni- 
versities, most  important  is  that  for  a  university  in  Burma.  This 
has  gi'own  steadily  in  popular  interest  during  the  five  years  under 
consideration,  and  plans  are  ripe  for  fruition  within  the  next  two 
years. 

That  a  new  conception  of  the  purposes  of  higher  educational  train- 
ing is  permeating  those  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  is  evident  from 
the  summary  of  college  and  university  education  in  India  given  by 
Dr.  Sharp,  educational  conmiissioner,  in  liis  seventh  quinquennial 
review  (1912-17) : 

Thus  two  lines  of  development  are  running  side  by  side.  The  old  universities 
continue  mainly,  as  they  were  In  the  past  affiliating  Institutions.  ♦  ♦  * 
Meantime,  new  universities  are  springing  into  life — some,  replicas  of  the  old, 
but  with  smaUer  areas  and  with  an  endeavor  at  partial  concentration  around 
the  university  sight;  others  completely  centrallzeil  and  primarily  teaching  In- 
stitutions. It  is  recognized  that  university  problems  in  India  are  of  a  far* 
reaching  nature,  and  that  the  best  professional  advice  is  requisite  ut  the 
present  juncture.  ♦  ♦  •  His  excellency  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  addressing 
the  recipients  of  degrees  at  Calcutta  said:     "Only  the  other  day  I  asked  a 
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law  student  why  he  was  taking  up  law,  with  all  It3  risks  and  disappointments. 
He  answered,  What  else  is  there  for  me  to  take  up  2  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
his  answer,  hut  this  I  will  say,  it  is  my  sincere  hope,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
my  Government,  to  endeavor  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  open  up  other 
avenues  of  employment  So  long  as  students  think  that  the  only  avenues  of 
employment  are  in  the  legal  and  clerical  professions,  so  long  shall  we  get  con* 
gestion  and  overcrowding  in  those  professions,  with  consequent  discourage- 
ment, disappointment,  and  discontent.  Our  policy  then  is  first  to  secure  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  opportunities  of  a  livelihood  opened  to  the  educated 
classes  and  next  to  endeavor  to  divert  the  students  into  channels  other  than 
those  of  law  and  Government  clerical  employ." 


TECHNICAL,    INDUSTRIAL,   AND   AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION, 

The  recognition  of  the  vast  economic  and  social  value  of  practical 
lines  of  education  in  India  has  been  seen  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report.  It  is  also  everywhere  emphasized  in  the  reports  of  the 
directors  of  public  instruction  for  the  several  Provinces.  A  sig- 
nificant trend  is  also  showing  itself  in  the  action  of  the  local  govern- 
ments in  depending  more  and  more  upon  advisory  committees  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  study  the  needs  of  the  individual  Province,  peculiarly 
with  reference  to  technical  and  industrial  education,  and  to  give 
expert  advice  both  in  management  and  in  general  policy.  The 
adaptation  of  modern  education  to  a  country  like  India,  for  ages  im- 
movable in  her  social  and  educational  ideas,  is  necessarily  most  com- 
plicated. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  to  be  recorded  of  the  five  years 
under  consideration  is  the  work  of  a  committee  representing  the 
Provinces  at  large  upon  the  education  of  civil  engineers.  This  com- 
mittee considered  carefully  such  questions  as  a  low  age  limit  for 
students  entering  engineering  schools,  requirements  for  admission 
to  such,  minimum  knowledge  of  English  necessary,  articulation  with 
Government  colleges,  in  short  all  the  problems  confronting  the  de- 
velopment of  an  increasing  body  of  native  students  of  engineering. 

It  is  agreed  that  only  in  the  development  of  such  a  native  body, 
both  in  engineering  and  allied  lines  of  practical  training,  can  means 
be  found  to  stem  the  flow  of  young  Hindus  into  the  law  and  Gov^ 
ernment  service. 

The  urgent  need  of  industrial  education  began  to  make  itself  felt 
about  15  years  ago,  when  a  committee  appointed  by  Lord  Curzon 
suggested  an  apprentice  system  maintained  by  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Imperial  Government  encouraged  the  establishment  by  the 
local  governments  of  trade  schools  of  various  grades.  The  next.  10 
years  saw  many  schemes,  some  fanciful,  most  too  costly,  and  others 
.still  impracticable,  put  into  operation/  In  Madras  and  Bengal  espe- 
cially the  schemes  for  industrial  education  in  weaving,   dyeing, 
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mechanical  engineering,  and  plumbing  were  most  practical  and  fruit- 
ful. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  scheme  for  the  State  training 
of  apprentices  was  dropped,  but  led  to  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment trade  schools,  where  continuation  classes  are  provided  for 
youths  still  in  the  employ  of  various  firms,  an  interesting  anticipa- 
tion of  provisions  in  the  Fisher  Act.QOn  the  whole,  however,  indus- 
trial education  in  India  has  hitherto  attained  only  a  limited  measure 
of  success.\  The  causes,  racial  and  governmental,  lie  deep  below  the 
surface;  but  that  the  situation  is  capable  of  improvement  and  that 
it  is  improving  is  emphasized  by  the  directors  of  the  advanced 
Provinces. 

(The  sign  of  greatest  promise  is  the  existence  of  the  Indian  Indus- 
trial Commission,  with  its  encouragement  of  practical  instruction  in 
manual  arts  and  domestic  science  in  the  common  primary  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  J  The  report  of  this  commission,  presented  early  in 
1919,  makes  the  radical  recommendation  that  the  general  control  of 
noncoUegiate  industrial  and  technical  education  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Industries,  though  the  cooperation  of 
the  Education  Department  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  commis- 
sion feels  that  an  education  purporting  to  train  for  industrial  life 
must  have  direct  organic  connection  with  industries  and  industrial 
employers;  that  teachers  and  inspectors  should  be  trained  by  the 
Industries  Department  not  merely  for  independent  schools  but  also 
for  industrial  and  technical  apprentice  classes  annexed  to  commer- 
cial plants. 

(^The  Government  of  India  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  agricultural  education  in  India.  ^  This  is  one  subject 
that  is  free  from  complications,  inasmuch  as  its  two  fundamental 
objects— the  improvement  of  agricultural  methods  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  material  and  economic  conditions  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people  of  India — confront  all  students  of  the  subject  on  the  threshold. 
To  devise  ways  to  reach  influential  classes,  such  as  the  landed  and 
more  prosperous  cultivating  class,  a  number  of  conferences  'J)artici- 
pated  in  by  students  of  general  education  as  well  as  of  agriculture 
have  been  held.  Cliief  of  these  was  that  held  in  Simla  in  June,  1917, 
at  which  were  represented  all  tlie  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  It 
recommended  the  foundation  of  agricultural  middle  schools,  the 
specific  training  of  teachers  for  such  schools,  the  adaptation  of  pri- 
mary education  to  rural  needs,  the  establishment  of  an  iagricultural 
college  in  each  of  the  principal  Provinces  of  India,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  the  demonstration  of  improved  methods  and  by  instruc- 
tion brought  to  the  illiterate  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  existence  report  a  grave  lack 
of  interest  among  the  people,  as  evinced  by  the  small  number  of 
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students  generally  attending  and  by  tlie  ev^i  more  serious  lack  of 
demand  for  specially  trained  men  on  the  part  of  the  landholders 
and  agents  of  large  tracts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase 
interest  in  individual  colleges  by  reducing  the  length  of  course  and 
by  oflTering  practical  courses  rather  than  those  upon  scientific  sub- 
jects. Most  of  the  so-called  agricultural  colleges,  according  to  re- 
ports, are  very  little  more  than  secondary  schools. 

THE  EDUCATION   OF  GUOS. 

With  the  stirring  of  reform  movements  in  Government,  and  the 
proposal  to  extend  suffrage  to  women,  the  education  of  women  in 
India  has  become  within  the  five  years  under  consideration  a  burn- 
ing question,  such  as  was  never  anticipated  it  would  be.  Speaking 
generally,  little  provision  is  made  in  the  governmental  schools  of 
India,  vernacular  or  Anglo-vernacular,  for  the  education  of  giiis. 
They  are  educated  mainly,  in  special  schools,  which  are  generally 
private  except  in  districts  where,  as  in  t^  Central  Provinces,  the 
Government  has  taken  over  controL  Only  in  Burma,  where  ex- 
tremely early  marriage  does  not  prevail,  are  the  schools  mixed. 

The  subject  is,  like  so  many  others,  complicated  by  innumerable  tra- 
ditions and  social  limitations.  According  to  the  inspectresses  of  va- 
rious districts,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  Indian  ladies  of 
position  to  work  upon  local  committees,  in  attracting  women  of 
proper  character,  attainments,  and  caste  to  work  as  teachers,  in  secur- 
ing regular  attendance,  in  inducing  girls  to  remain  in  school  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  back  of  all  in  combating  and  overcom- 
ing the  age-old  hostility  to  educating  women  at  all.  Despite  these 
social  as  well  as  educational  difficulties,  however,  the  great  increase 
of  29.2  per  cent  is  to  be  recorded  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  total 
number  of  native  girls  under  instruction  in  India.  This  for  1916-17 
reached  the  surprising  total  of  nearly  1,300,000  girls.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  increase  in  numbers  is  the  change  which  is  being 
wrought  in  the  attitude  of  the  public,  a  change  which  applies  not  only 
to  the  essentials  of  primary  education,  but  also  to  secondary  schools. 
Authorities  agree  that: 

Indian  public  opinion  baa  slowly  changed  from  its  former  attitude  of  positive 
disUke  to  the  education  of  women  and  \b  now  much  more  favorable  aa  regards 
every  community.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Professional  men  now  wish  to  marry  their  sons  to 
educated  girls  who  can  be  in  a  real  sense  companions  and  helpmates ;  therefore 
education  is  beginning  to  be  valued  by  parents  as  improving  the  marriage 
prospects  of  their  daughters. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  advance  of  female  education  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  teaching  in  schools  for  girls  is 
better  than  in  those  for  boys.    This  is  especially  pronounced  in  sec- 
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ondary  schools,  both  those  under  uiission  management  and  those,  as 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  maintained  by  the  Government.  Again, 
modern  courses  in  industrial  and  vocational  subjects  have  been  intro- 
duced in  many  girls^  schools,  and  increased  attention  has  been  paid 
to  physical  training.  Here  immediate  results  of  modem  diet  and 
training  have  been  most  pronoimced. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  women's  education  well  shows  how 
closely  related  are  social  and  educational  considerations  in  India. 
Tlie  institution  of  extremely  early  marriage,  and  its  concomitant  of 
a  large  number  of  child  widows  in  the  great  Brahman  States  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  have  led  school  authorities  to  take 
measures  for  the  education  of  that  element  of  the  population  which 
has  hitherto  been  neglected  and  led  a  sad  and  useless  life.  For  the 
most  part  such  Brahman  child  widows  are  distinctly  intelligent  and 
their  training  as  teachei'S,  especially  for  secondary  schools,  has 
been  attended  with  marked  success.  The  school  authorities  see.  in 
this  a  powerful  incentive  toward  the  popularizing  of  secondary 
education  amongst  the  Hindu  people. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  encroachment  of  English  educa- 
tion for  girls  ux>on  the  vernacular  education.  From  all  reports,  the 
appreciation  of  English  education  is  growing,  largely  because  in  the 
public  mind  English  influences  are  held  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  education  for  women  at  all.  Some  authorities  aee  the 
futui'e  of  girls'  education  as  lying  in  a  judicious  extension  of  the  mid- 
dle English  schools,  whose  graduates  should  furnish  a  nucleus  of  edu- 
cated opinion  as  well  as  a  trained  corps  of  teachers.  The  director 
of  public  instruction  for  Bengal  vigorously  summarizes  the  situ- 
ation : 

We  niaj*  nt  least  hoi>€  that  In  deaUug  with  the  etlucation  of  girls,  we  shall 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the  education  of  boys.  There 
Tiill  be  no  excuse  If  we  do,  for  the  girls  of  Bengal  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions do  not  have  to  be  trained  to  scramble  in  the  oi)en  market  for  a  living 
•  *  ♦  For  many  years  yet  secondary  and  higher  e<luoatlon  will  be  confineil 
to  the  fe^v.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  so  to  order  things 
tliat  the  education  given  will  be  a  reality?  There  is  only  one  way  of  accom* 
pushing  tills,  and  that  Is  by  securing  cultured  and  sympathetic  women  to  work 
as  iusi>ectresses  and  in  colleges  and  schools  and  by  giving  these  women  as  free 
a  hand  a  possible.  If  we  determine  to  do  this  and  do  not  shrink  from  the  bill — 
it  win  not  be  an  imllmlted  liability — ^we  shall  be  giving  Indian  women  a  chance. 

EDUCATION  OF  MOHAMMEDANS. 

The  discussion  of  Indian  education,  as  has  been  seen,  centers,  pre- 
dominantly around  that  of  the  native  population.  Up  to  this  point 
general  lines  have  been  laid  down  which  include  all  races  and  creeds 
without  discrimination.  But  there  is  an  element  of  the  native  popu- 
lation so  distinct  and  so  tenacious  of  creed  and  customs  that  special 
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mention  must  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  British  India,  which  comprises  (1917)  58,000,000  souls,  or  lightly 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total.  It  is  the  only  racial  group  whose 
adjustment  to  the  uniform  educational  syst^n  of  the  country  onoe 
seemed  fraught  with  grave  difficulties.  But  time  has  brought  tact 
and  understanding  to  the  authorities  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Mohamedans.  Racial  and  religious  barriers  have  been  so  broken 
down  that  in  the  Provinces  showing  the  highest  Mohamedan  popula- 
tion— Bengal,  the  Punjab,  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  and  in 
some  of  the  native  administrations  under  British  protection — the 
Mohammedans  had  proportionately  a  larger  number  of  children  in 
the  lowest  vernacular  schools  recognized  by  the  Government  than  any 
other  race. 

But  there  are  certain  difficulties  still  inherent  in  the  situation. 
The  Mohammedan  religious  authorities  require  the  child  to  attend 
the  Mosque  before  he  does  any  other.  This  results  in  the  Mohamme- 
dan boy's  commencing  his  regular  schooling  at  a  later  age  than  the 
average.  The  alien  languages  to  be  learned,  and  the  poverty  of 
large  sections  of  Mohammedan  communities  (where  many  converts 
are  from  the  depressed  classes)  have  worked  to  reduce  the  numbers 
in  the  higher  standards  of  the  primary  vernacular  schools  mate- 
rially, to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

A  further  important  element  in  the  situation  is  the  small  number 
of  Mohammedans  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  Government  system. 
This  is,  among  others,  a  result  of  the  strict  religious  obligations 
laid  by  purely  Mohammedan  education  upon  its  graduates  to  re- 
main faithful  to  Islamic  teachings.  Thus  conditions  for  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  Mohammedan  faith  are  not  favorable  to  the 
development  of  confidence  in  the  Grovemment  schools.  In  Bengal 
the  authorities  have  steadily  endeavored  to  develop  such  confidence 
by  special  concessions  to  Mohammedans  and  the  assignment  of  a 
large  proportion  of  official  posts  to  be  filled  by  them. 

None  of  the  measures  indicated,  however,  has  been  recognized 
as  adequately  meeting  the  situation,  and  the  authorities  have  re- 
peatedly authorized  the  Mohammedans  to  start  their  own  schools 
under  their  own  committees,  with  full  facilities  for  religious  in- 
struction and  observance.  Such  schools  are:  (1) Those  which  teach 
the  ordinary  course  of  elementary  subjects;  (2)  those  which  started 
as  native  schools  but  have  modified  the  prescribed  curriculum ;  and 
(3)  those  which  are  indifferent  to  government  recognition  and  have 
their  own  scheme  of  studies.  The  number  of  Mohammedan  schools 
necessarily  varies  widely  from  Province  to  Province,  secondary 
schools  being  specially  well  developed  among  them.  In  Bengal 
especially  there  is  the  unique  combination  of  what  are  really  middle 
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English  schools  with  separate  departments  using  Arabic  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  and  teaching  Arabic  literature. 

Three  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  Mohammedans,  which  mark 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  turbulent  quarrels 
of  tlie  frontier  tribes,  many  students  being  drawn  from  the  non- 
Mohammedan  population.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  col- 
lege education  among  the  Mohammedans  in  Bengal,  and  the  next 
few  years  bid  fair  to  see  additional  colleges  initiated  to  meet  this 
demand. 

To  sum  up  the  situation:  The  English  educational  officials  are 
much  encouraged  by  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Mo* 
hammedans  resorting  to  the  schools  giving  instruction  along  modem 
lines.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Mohammedan  pupils  has  steadily 
grown  to  be  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  group  than 
those  of  all  races  and  creeds  together.  The  increase  of  Moham- 
medan pupils  in  the  Government  schools  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
even  among  this  stubborn  group — 

the  old  prejudice  against  modern*  forms  of  thought  and  exclusive  adherence 
to  the  ortlHxlox  subjects  are  dying  away.  Views  are  broadening.  It  Is  seen 
that  Instruction  In  special  schools  Is  often  inferior — if  only  because  the  staff 
Is  inferior.  ♦  •  ♦  The  spoclal  school  that  teaches  unnecessary  or  useless 
subjects  is  waning  in  popularity.  The  cry  is  still  for  special  institutions,  but 
of  the  type  that  will  lit  the  ^lusselman  for  the  developments  of  modem  life 
while  yet  keeping  him  a  Musselman. 

EDUCATION  or  EUROPEANS  IN  INDIA. 

While  the  study  of  Indian  education  primarily  concerns  itself 
with  instruction  imparted  to  native  children,  who  comprise  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  school  children  throughout  the  Indian 
Empire,  yet  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  European 
descent  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  nature  of  things  a  different 
background  of  tradition  and  inheritance  is  possessed  by  the  Euro- 
pean, and  his  children,  no  matter  how  humble  or  to  what  employ- 
ment destined,  have  essentially  another  outlook  on  life  from  that  of 
the  native,  and  in  most  instances  children  of  European  descent, 
whether  pure  or  mixed,  retain  European  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
As  late  as  the  close  of  the  past  century  social  distinction  biought 
about  the  result  that  children  of  English  officials  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  early  infancy,  thci^e  to  be  educated,  or  in  the  more  healthful 
hill  Provinces  special  schools  were  privately  organized  and  main- 
tainexl  for  them.  At  the  same  time  the  children  of  the  poorer  Euro- 
peans and  those  of  mixed  blood  were  left  to  be  educated  largely  by 
charity  and  in  schools  especially  founded  by  private  and  religious 
benefactions. 
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Of  recent  years  not  only  has  the  European  population  of  the  lead- 
ing Provinces  of  India  inci«ased  exceedingly  with  the  development  of 
commerce  and  industries,  but  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
moral  duty  of  an  enlightened  State  to  assume  the  instruction  of  all 
children  whose  domestic  circumstances  can  not  afford  them  adequate 
schooling.  The  original  character  of  the  schools  for  European  chil- 
dren has,  however,  remained,  and  even  where  governmental  grants 
are  assigned  it  is  usually  to  schools  founded  and  managed  on  re- 
ligious and  denominational  lines.  In  i*etum  for  the  grant  of  aid  the 
Government  does  not  always  require  a  share  in  the  management. 
The  case  of  Bengal  may  be  taken  as  representative.  Out  of  79  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  European  children  only  5  are  managed  by 
the  Government;  15  are  undenominational,  most  of  them  being 
schools  maintained  by  the  industrial  corporations  for  the  children 
of  their  employees;  the  remainder,  59,  belong  to  various  religious 
bodies.  This  denominational  character,  although  the  powerful  fac- 
tor in  the  existence  of  such  schools,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
leading  to  some  waste  of  effort,  and  the  Government  has  begun  to 
encourage  the  consolidation  of  such  schools  wherever  local  condi- 
tions make  it  possible.  Such  schools  are  visited  by  a  special  inspector 
in  each  of  the  larger  Provinces,  but  beyond  good  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  no  very  rigid  requirements  are  exacted. 

In  Provinces  and  districts  where  denominational  and  private 
schools  have  not  been  founded  the  Government  has  addi*essed  itself 
seriously  to  the  long-neglected  question  of  the  education  of  Euro- 
peans. Since  the  historic  conference  on  this  branch  of  education 
held  at  Simla  in  1912,  presided  over  by  the  goxemor  of  the  Punjab, 
and  including  representatives  of  the  various  interests  of  Euix>pean 
life  in  India,  interest  has  steadily  grown.  The  system  of  compul- 
sory education,  of  which  the  conference  declared  itself  in  favor,  met 
surprising  opposition  from  the  local  governments,  the  claim  being 
made  that  the  voluntary  system  of  attendance  was  found  to  be 
Avorking  effectively.  This,  however,  has  been  questioned  by  social 
w^orkers  in  the  large  cities.  Especially  in  the  city  of  Madras  the  im- 
perial grant  of  30,000  rupees  for  the  extension  of  education  among 
the  poorer  classes  was  gratefully  welcomed  in  consideration  of  the 
undeniably  large  number  of  European  children  not  reached. 

Separate  European  education  naturally  enrolls  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  pupils  in  the  primary  stages.  Embracing  the  middle 
school,  9,  10,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  11  grades  are  offered,  the  sub- 
jects being  practically  the  same  as  those  taught  in  corresponding 
European  schools.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  the  second  language 
required  may  be  either  Latin  or  a  modem  European  language  or  an 
Indian  vernacular.  In  regard  to  high-school  work,  the  conferenoe 
above  referred  to  reconmiended  for  the  high  schools  for  boys  a  mora 
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modem  and  practical  curriculum  "with  a  few  schools  which  should 
prepare  boys  for  the  universities  and  the  professions  and  be  called 
collegiate  schools.  The  latter  clause,  however,  owing  to  the  disagree- 
ment of  local  governments  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  India, 
which  thought  the  need  amply  met  by  practical  training,  was  not 
put  into  execution.^  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  peculiar  defect  of  Euro- 
pean governmental  education  in  India  is  that  it  makes  scant  provi-* 
sion  for  continuing  the  education  of  promising  boyb.  .  A  few  en- 
deavor to  go  to  England,  and  those  unable  to  do  this  are  admitted 
to  the  colleges  for  Indians,  where  they  enjoy  all  advantages.  Most 
of  the  directors  report  satisfactory  progress  in  the  European  schools 
in  their  Provinces,  and  interest  in  this  field  is  shown  by  the  proposal 
for  a  training  college  for  teachers  in  southern  India.  Methods  and 
instruction  are  reported  as  still  improving,  in  spite  of  the  losses  of 
many  teachers  to  military  service. 

TRAINIXG  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  broad  distinction  between  the  English  and  the  vernacular 
schools  is  also  carried  out  in  the  classification  of  teachers.  Teachers 
trained  in  the  English  schools  serve  in  secondary  schools  exclusively ; 
teachers  trained  in  the  vernacular  institutions  serve  almost  exclu- 
sively in  primary  schools  but  to  some  extent  also  in  secondary 
schools.  The  former  class  are  trained  according  to  English  methods 
in  the  15  special  colleges  and  call  for  no  further  notice.  The  latter 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  system  of  Indian  education,  but  their 
training  lacks  much  of  being  what  it  should  be.  The  Government  of 
India  has  always  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  supply  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools  adequate  both  in  number  and  in  attain- 
ments; but  progress  has  been  hampered  in  the  many  ways  already 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  primary  education. 

In  August,  1916,  the  Government  of  India  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  local  governments  pomting  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  many  Provinces  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary; 
and  primary  schools,  and  suggesting  as  a  minimum  standard  that 
the  number  of  teachers  to  be  trained  in  each  year  should  not  be  less 
than  the  number  of  new  teachers  who  must  be  provided  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  died  or  resigned  or  to  meet  the  demands 
created  by  the  extension  of  education.  Since  then  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  effected,  but  no  improvement  can  be  funda- 

*It  Is  interestlnfir  to  record  that  this  problem  .was  attempted  In  Madras,  where  a  very 
progressive  schedule  of  studies,  allowing  three  altematlTo  courses,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  middle  schools.  The  first  was  for  pupils  who  did  not  Intend  to  pursue  their  edu- 
cation ;  the  second  prepared  for  the  high  school  with  studios  leading  to  college  and 
nniverslty ;  and  the  third  prepared  for  business.  Madras  also  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  provide  especial  vocational  and  domestic  economy  training,  an  example 
which  has  since  been  followed  by  some  of  the  schools  in  Bombay. 
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mental  unless  the  teacher's  profession  is  so  elevated  socially  and 
financially  as  to  attract  an  adequate  number  of  candidates  of  the 
proper  stamp.  This  has  been  attempted  by  increasing  salaries,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  applicants 
in  many  Provinces,  if  not  to  elevate  the  quality.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 190,000  teachers  of  the  vernacular,  barely  60,000  are  trained. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  serious.  If  the  wastage  of  teach- 
ers of  the  vernacular  be  estimated  at  6  per  cent  each  year,  the  train- 
ing institutions  should  turn  out  12,000  teachers  a  year.  But  in  1917 
the  number  turned  out  was  only  a  little  below  9,000.  Thus  the  nor- 
mal supply  is  not  maintained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  necess- 
ary for  extension. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  higher  vernacular  training  institutions 
are  required  to  have  completed  the  middle  course  in  the  vernacular 
or  Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and  upon  graduation  they  are  certifi- 
cated to  be  teachers  in  secondary  vernacular  schools  or  to  be  head- 
masters of  primary  schools.  These  are  the  distinctive  normal 
schools,  their  training  extending  over  periods  of  from  one  to  three 
years  according  to  the  Province  concerned.  Schools  of  a  lower  type 
are  attended  by  students  who  have  completed  only  the  upper  primary 
grades,  and  they  offer  shorter  courses  for  the  training  of  ordinary 
teachers  in  primary  schools. 

It  is  the  improvement  in  the  students  frequenting  this  latter  class 
of  schools  that  is  the  task  of  supreme  importance  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  several  Provinces  differ  in  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  lines  of  teacher  training,  and 
in  the  content  and  thoroughness  of  the  courses  offered.  The  prob- 
lem of  improvement  has  been  most  seriously  attacked  in  the  Province 
of  Madras,  where,  as  the  report  shows,  modern  methods  are  much 
needed : 

As  regards  the  methods  followed  Id  the  training  schools,  critidsm  and  model 
lessons  are  generally  suitably  conducted.  A  weaker  point  in  the  training  is 
the  work  in  the  practicing  section.  With  the  existing  nnnlbers  it  is  difficult 
to  give  the  students  sufficient  practical  work»  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently recognized  that  the  practical  work  done  must  be  thoroughly  supervised, 
scrutinized,  and  discussed  with  the  students.  The  teaching  of  the  subjects  of 
general  education  is  variously  reported  upon.  With  their  better  stafCs,  the 
Government  schools  are  better  than  the  aided.  Nature  study  seems  to  be 
the  weakest  subject  and  garden  work  poor.  •  •  •  Criticisms  are  also 
heard  of  the  teaching  of  geography  and  the  vernacular.  On  the  whole*  how- 
ever, real  progress  appears  to  have  been  made. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  the  note  of  encouragement  and  optimism  voiced  in 
the  reports  of  the  several  directors  of  public  instruction  seems  justi- 
fied, and  a  net  result  of  progress  during  the  quinquennium  is  to  be 
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recorded  despite  the  retrogression  in  certain  districts  and  in  certain 
branches  of  education  which  are  inseparable  from  the  economic  and 
other  effects  of  the  war.  As  Dr.  Sharp  summarizes  the  situation  in 
his  conchiding  paragraph  upon  the  general  progress  of  education  in 
India : 

There  \a  no  denying  the  fact  that  while  public  Interest  in  education  has  in- 
creased, public  opinion  so  fur  as  it  is  expressed  often  remains  crude  and  un- 
formed. Press  utterances  are  frequently  actuated  by  vested  interests  or  politi- 
cal motives.  The  criticism  of  measures  of  reform  is  attractive  and  the  student 
community  is  a  valuable  political  asset.  *  *  *  There  is  a  tendency  to  lower 
standards  and  to  oppose  their  Improvement.  Publicists  support  pupils  in  acts 
of  Indiscipline,  openly  blaming  the  teachers  and  deprecating  punishment 
•  ♦  *  Below  these  manifestations  there  is  a  great  body  of  sound  public 
opinion.  Nor  is  it  always  inarticulate.  An  important  section  of  the  press  has, 
during  the  quinquennium,  approached  educational  questions  in  the  spirit  of  the 
educator.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  But  before  a  thoroughly  sound  advance  can 
be  made  it  is  essential  that  educational  questions  should  be  regarded  on  their 
own  merits,  that  the  teacher  should  come  into  his  own  and  that  due  values 
should  be  set  upon  the  respective  merits  of  knowledge  and  of  understanding. 
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Egypt  was  declared  a  British  protectorate  on  December  18,  1914. 
The  ruler  under  the  title  of  sultan,  formerly  khedive,  and  the  Council 
of  Ministers  form  the  government.  The  authority  of  Great  Britain 
is  vested  in  the  British  Resident,  the  British  advisers  of  each  minis- 
try, and  inspectors  of  the  various  departments  in  the  14  Provinces. 
Education  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the  central 
authority  and  the  councils,  or  the  local  authority  for  education. 
No  close  cooperation  exists  between  these  two  kinds  of  bodies.  The 
majority  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  According  to  the  1907 
census,  96  per  cent  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  At  present  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  population  are  attending  elementary  schools.  A 
scheme  is,  however,  under  way  which  aims  to  establish  efficient 
schools  for  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  population  within  the  next  80 
years.  The  net  expenditure  of  the  Egyptian  Government  on  educa- 
tion represents  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  annual  budget.  This  sum 
is  intended  primarily  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Europeanized 
course  of  education  designed  to  fit  Egyptians  for  various  branches 
of  the  public  service  and  for  professional  careers.  The  education  of 
the  masses  is  intrusted  to  provincial  councils  or  the  local  authorities, 
who  make  provision  for  elementary  schools  in  their  areas. 

BUDGET. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  191&-19 
amounts  to  $2,858,941,  which  is  an  increase  of  $548,216  over  the  esti- 

^  Based  upon  tbe  note  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  on  educational  organisation  and 
policy. 
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mates  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  credits  granted  were  lower  by 
$186,727  tlian  the  prewar  level  of  1914-15. 

Education  of  Egypt  is  now  clearly  crystalizing  into  two  83'steins: 
The  Europeanized,  which  aims  at  providing  education  chiefly  for 
the  wealtliier  circles  of  society,  and  the  vernacular,  which  aims  at 
providing  a  practical  education  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
Europeanized  sy.stem  is  modern.  The  vernacular  is  old  and  indig- 
enous. The  primary  schools  form  the  basis  of  the  Europeanized 
system. 

INFANT  CLASSES   AND  SCHOOLS. 

Infant  classes  are  at  present  provided  in  girls'  primary  schools 
only.  As  some  knowledge  of  reading  is  required  for  entrance  to 
primary  schools,  the  ministry  is  making  provisicm  for  the  establisli- 
nient  of  two  infant  schools  for  boys,  one  in  Cairo  and  one  in 
Alexandria. 

PRIMABY  SCHOOLS, 

The  Ministry  of  Education  at  present  maintains  30  boys^  primary 
schools,  attended  by  6,716  pupils.  The  provincial  councils  maintain 
27  boys'  primary  schools,  attended  by  2,892  pupils,  and  give  grants 
in  aid  to  14  private  primary  schools  attended  by  1,985  pupils.  There 
are  also  42  other  private  boys'  primary  schools,  attended  by  7,999 
boy  pupils,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  girls'  primarj'  education  is  provided  at  present  in  three  Gov- 
ernment primary  girls'  schools,  attended  by  491  pupils.  Tlie  pro- 
vincial councils  maintain  10  primary  schools  attended  by  993,  and 
give  grants  in  aid  to  two  other  schools  with  an  attendance  of  227. 
There  are  also  under  the  inspection  of  the  ministry  15  private 
girls'  schools,  attended  by  1,726  pupils.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  thus  under  its  control  or  under  inspection  113  boys'  pri- 
mary schools  attended  by  19,  592  pupils  and  30  girls'  primary  schools, 
attended  by  3,487  pupils. 

The  staff  in  the  primary  schools  is  exclusively  Egyptian,  and  all 
the  instruction  is  given  in  Arabic.  The  ciu'riculum  comprises  the 
ordinary  elementary  subjects.  English  is  also  taught  In  girls' 
schools  stress  is  laid  on  training  in  domestic  subjects  (cooking, 
laundry,  housewifery,  and  home  hygiene).  The  course  in  boys' 
schools  lasts  four  years;  in  girls'  schools  six,  the  first  two  years 
constituting  infant  classes. 

The  instruction  in  the  Grovemment  primary  schools  is  not  free, 
but  some  provision  is  made  for  necessitous  children  in  the  primary 
schools  belonging  to  the  provincial  councils  and  private  benevolent 
societies. 

Tlie  primary  education  certificate,  formerly  awarded  upon  the 
completion  of  the  primary  school,  qualified  the  pupils  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Government  service.    This  attracted  a  large  number  of 
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pupils  who  did  not  intend  to  pursue  higher  studies  and  were  thus 
diverted  from  taking  up  a  more  practical  course  jof  studies.  This 
defect  was  remedied  in  1915  when  the  primary  education  cei*tificato 
was  abolished.  In  its  stead  was  instituted  an  entrance  examination 
for  admission  to  secondary  schools.  By  this  reform  the  primary 
course  lost  its  mark  of  self-completeness  and  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  initial  stage  of  the  Europeanized  system. 

THE    \TERNACUI*AR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  remacular  elementally  schools,  called  maktahs,  aim  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population  at  large.  The  course  lasts  four  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects,  includes  the 
study  of  tlie  Koran  and  the  tenets  of  Islam.  In  girls'  schools  stress 
is  laid  on  domestic  science.  Tlie  standard  in  maktab  schools  is  far 
below  that  maintained  in  the  primary  schools.  Improvements  are 
being  introduced  gradually.  In  the  Government  and  in  a  number 
of  other  maktabs,  teachers  are  paid  fixed  salaries  instead  of  being 
dependent  on  school  fees.  In  some  places,  as  for  instance  in  Alex- 
andria, private  maktabs  are  being  bought  out  by  a  special  com- 
mission and  turned  into  municipal  schools  under  the  inspection  of 
tlie  ministrj'.  At  present  the  ministry  maintains  from  its  own  budget 
two  maktabs  with  209  pupils  and  manages  or  inspects  4,203  malctabs 
attended  by  282,063  pupils. 

HIGHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  aim  to  supplement  the  meager  education  received  in 
the  maktab  school^.  There  are  at  present  16  higher  elementary  schools 
attended  by  712  boys  and  226  girls.  These  schools  are  supported  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  tlie  provincial  council.  The  boys' 
higher  elementary  schools  are  of  two  types,  urban  and  rural,  with 
a  four  years'  course  each.  The  rural  schools  offer,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  literary  subjects,  lessons  in  rural  science  and  native  studj',  men- 
suration and  surveying,  and  practical  work  in  the  school  garden,  as 
well  as  a  certain  amount  of  manual  training.  The  urban  schools 
have  an  industrial  bias.  The  school  schedule  provides  among 
other  subjects  for  lessons  on  materials,  machines,  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  for  a  large  amount  of  manual  training.  These  schools 
represent  a  new  development  in  Egypt.  The  manual  training  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  means  of  mental  training.  The  pupils,  it  is  claimed, 
show  gi'eat  delight  in  manual  work,  and  this  reacts  favorably  on 
their  book  work.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  this  new 
type  of  schools  the  fees  have  been  considerably  reduced.  In  the 
girls'  higher  elementary  schools  the  course  is  limited  to  three  years. 
The  instruction  is  practical,  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  domestic  training  (needlework,  cookery,  laundry  work, 
housewifery,  household  accounts,  and  home  hygiene). 
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SECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

Secondary  schools  are  the  product  of  the  Europeanized  system. 
The  ministry  maintains  at  present  six  secondary  schools  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  open  a  seventh.  The  schools  are 
attended  by  2,442  pupils.  There  are  also  28  private  secondary  schools, 
attended  by  4,643  pupils.  In  1913  the  ministry  inaugurated  a 
system  of  grants  in  aid  to  private  secondary  schools.  This  had  a 
marked  effect  in  improving  the  equipment  and  efficiency  of  these 
schools.  Tlie  ministry  has  thus  under  its  control  or  under  inspection 
34  secondary  schools,  attended  by  7,085  pupils.  There  are  at  present 
no  departmental  secondary  schools  for  girls,  although  the  ministry 
is  planning  to  create  a  girls'  high  school  for  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  The  secondary  course  for  boys  extends  over  four  years, 
branching  out  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  into  two  divisions, 
literary  and  scientific.  The  syllabus  for  the  first  two  years  comprises 
Arabic,  English,  history  and  geography,  mathmematics,  elementary 
physics  and  drawing,  as  well  as  physical  training.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  while  the  teaching  of  Arabic  and  English  is  con- 
tinued, pupils  in  the  literary  course  begin  the  study  of  French  and 
follow  an  extended  course  in  history  and  geography,  wliile  pupils  in 
the  scientific  course  do  not  take  up  the  study  of  a  second  foreign 
language  but  devote  their  time  to  extra  work  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  drawing.  The  secondary  examination  is  taken  in  two  stages, 
Part  I  after  the  second  year  and  Part  II  on  the  completion  of  the 
course. 

INTEBMEDIATE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Admission  to  the  intermediate  technical  schools  is  based  on  the 
primary  course  of  study.  The  technical  schools  comprise  the  Bulak 
Technical  School,  the  Intermediate  School  of  Commerce,  both  in 
Cairo,  and  the  Intermediate  School  of  Agriculture  at  Mushtohor. 
The  Bulak  school  has  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  the  school  of 
commerce  and  that  of  agriculture  only  three  years.  The  Bulak 
Technical  School  is  organized  in  three  sections — building  construc- 
tion, mechanical  and  electrical,  and  arts  and  crafts.  The  first  two 
schools  are  under  the  department  of  technical  education  (a  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education) ;  the  last  is  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  also  maintains  model  workshops  at 
Bulak,  Mansura,  and  Assiut,  which  are  attended  by  743  pupils.  In 
addition,  the  provincial  councils  maintain  12  trades  schools,  attended 
by  1,643  boys.  There  are  also  five  trades  schools,  attended  by  531 
boys  and  156  girls,  in  the  govemorates.  These  nondepartmental 
trades  schools  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  department  of  tech- 
nical education.    The  Ministry  of  Education  also  maintains  one 
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domestic  school  and  inspects  two  private  schools.  Agricultural 
education  is  provided  at  nine  agricultural  schools,  attended  by  473 
boys.  These  schools  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  TRAININe  COLLEGES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  for  service  in  the  maktabs.  It  was 
only  in  1903  that  the  first  elementary  training  college  was  estab- 
lished. At  present,  in  addition  to  the  two  men's  training  colleges 
and  two  women's  training  colleges  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  there  are  in  existence  13  training  colleges  for  men  and 
10  for  women  teachers,  supported  by  the  provincial  councils.  The 
four  Government  colleges  are  attended  by  196  men  and  396  women. 
No  fees  are  charged,  and  in  two  women's  colleges  the  students  are 
lodged  and  boarded  free.  The  23  provincial  council  colleges  are 
attended  by  1,059  men  and  353  women.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  thus  under  its  control  or  inspection  27  elementary  training 
colleges,  attended  by  1,255  men  and  749  women. 

The  elementary  training  college  course  extends  over  three  years. 
The  men's  colleges  are  at  present  recruited  mainly  direct  from  the 
maktabs,  but  also  largely  from  the  mosque  schools;  the  women's 
colleges  are  recruited  direct  from  the  maktabs.  At  present  evening 
classes  are  held  in  the  Bulak  Elementary  Training  College  for 
teachers  in  maktabs  in  order  to  improve  their  competence  in  kinder- 
garten methods  and  physical  training.  As  the  existing  higher 
women's  college  does  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  women's  elementary  training  colleges  and  for  the  girls'  higher 
elementary  schools,  the  ministry  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
some  other  source  of  supply.  In  1917  it  created  a  supplementary 
course  in  the  Bulak  Elementary  Training  College,  11  students  re- 
maining to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  general  subjects  and  6  as  domes- 
tic science  teachers.  The  experiment  having  proved  satisfactory, 
the  ministry  has  now  developed  the  scheme  by  extending  the  course 
to  a  second  year.  A  third  section  was  added  for  the  training  of 
kindergarten  teachers  for  the  new  infant  schools  and  the  infant 
classes  in  the  girls'  primary  schools. 

NA8K1A  TRAIN  IN  (;  COLLEGE  AXD  SCHOOL  FOR  CADIS. 

Apart  from  the  University  of  Al  Azhar  and  the  other  mosque 
schools,  the  Xasria  Training  College  and  the  school  for  Cadis  form 
the  culmination  of  the  vernacular  svstem. 

The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Nasria  Training  College  is 
verj'  low.  The  college  has  now  318  students,  all  of  whom  receive 
their  training  free.  The  course  extends  over  five  years.  Its  special 
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purpose  is  to  train  sheiks  as  teaehers  of  Arabic,  the  Koran,  and 
tenets  of  Islam  for  service  in  the  primary  and  secondaeiy  schools. 

The  sdiool  for  Cadis,  which  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  com- 
prises two  sections,  a  lower  section  for  training  clerks  and  a  higher 
section  for  training  judges,  both  for  service  in  the  Moslem  courts. 
The  lower  course, occupies  four  years  and  the  higher  course  five 
years.    In  addition  to  free  education,  the  students  receive  a  bursary. 

HIGHER    COLLEGES. 

The  higher  colleges,  based  on  the  Europeanized  system,  include 
the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  En- 
gineering, and  the  Sultania  Training  College  under  the  Ministry 
of  Education;  the  School  of  Law,  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice: 
and  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Veterinary  School,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  principal  facts  with  reference  to  the  various  higher  colleges 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Courses  and  students  in  the  higher  colleges. 


Higher  coUegos. 

Length 
course. 

Number 

of 
students. 

Higher  cx>Ue0Bs 

1 

Length 
coarse 

Namber 

of 
students 

flr^nnl  of  T41W 

4 

3 

W8 
273 
239 
237 

School  of  Agitoolture  (  Oin) . . 
School  of  Commerce 

4                 UD 

Sultania  Trainixu:  Collece 

3 

4 
3 

75 

B<^ool  of  Eiulxieering 4 

VetMinarT  School 

Bl 

School  of  Medicine 

5 

School  of  Pharmacy 

20 

1 

Admission  to  the  higher  colleges  is  based  upon  the  secondary  edu- 
cation certificate  examination.  For  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
School  of  Engineering  the  scientific  secondary  certificate  is  required, 
for  the  School  of  Law  the  literary  certificate ;  the  other  colleges  ad- 
mit students  irrespective  of  whether  the  certificate  is  obtained  on  the 
scientific  or  literary  side,  though  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Veterinary  School  pi'eference  is  given  to  applicants  possessing 
the  scientific  certificate.  English  is,  in  the  main,  the  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  higher  colleges. 

In  the  Sultania  Training  College  there  are  two  sections,  a  literary, 
recruited  from  students  with  the  literary  certificate,  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  history,  geography,  translation,  etc. ;  and  a  scientific, 
admitting  students  with  the  scientific  certificate,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science.  These  colleges  admit  boys 
only. 

THE  SAXIA  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOB  GIBLB. 

This  college  forms  an  important  phase  in  the  development  of  fe- 
male education  in  Egypt.  It  is  this  college  that  is  to  supply  women 
teachers  not  only  for  the  girls'  primary  schools  but  also  for  the 
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women's  elementary  training  colleges  and  the  girls'  higher  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  regulations  provide  for  a  four  years'  course.  The 
Sania  Training  College  at  present  contains  91  students,  as  compared 
with  77  in  1917  and  4  in  1900,  when  the  college  was  founded.  All 
the  students  are  boarders,  and  no  fees  are  charged.  The  standard  of 
admission  is  low,  but  this  will  be  remedied  when  a  girls'  high  school, 
which  the  ministry  intends  to  open,  comes  into  existence. 

A  number  of  graduates  of  the  higher  colleges  are  sent  to  Europe 
for  further  studies.  At  present  the  Ministry  of  Education  main- 
tains 33  such  students,  all  of  whom  study  in  England. 


EDUCATION  OP  JEWS  IN  PALESTINE. 

By  Theresa  Bach, 
Division  of  Foreign  Educational  Byatema,  Bureau  of  Education, 


GKXERAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  recent  revival  of  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine  culminated 
in  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  future  Hebrew  University  iu 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish  national  movement 
known  under  the  name  of  Zionism.  During  the  past  few  decades, 
and  particularly  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  a 
great  revival  of  the  Jewish  spirit  took  place  among  the  Jews  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  true  particularly  of  Palestine, 
where  the  Jewish  life  began  to  shape  itself  along  national  lines.  The 
Hebrew  language  was  revived  and  became  a  living  tongue.  Hebrew 
literature  sprang  up,  aspiring  to  take  a  place  among  the  great  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  Hebrew  writings  were  translated  into  modern 
languages.  The  masterpieces  of  English  literature  were  rendered 
into  Hebrew.  Hebrew  songs,  newspapers,  and  textbooks  were  cur- 
rent. School  children  were  instructed  in  Hebrew,  despite  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Young  Turks  to  make  Turkish  the  principal  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  in  active  opposition  to  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  German,  French,  and  English  schools  established 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Notable  among  the  foreign  institutions  were  the 
schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  and  the  Hilfsverein  der  Deutschen 
Juden,  a  French  and  a  German  organization,  respectively.  The 
former  employed  French  as  a  language  of  instruction;  the  latter, 
German.  Neither  of  these  bodies  had,  however,  sufficient  compre- 
hension of  the  new  life  that  was  budding  in  Palestine.  The  policy 
pui*sued  by  the  men  in  charge  of  foreign  schools  made  it  easy  for 
the  truly  nationalistic  schools  to  gain  ground  and  supersede  the 
older  institutions.  No  foreign  rivalry  could  crush  the  efforts  of 
those  wlio  regarded  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  their  own  and  strove 
to  develop  it  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 
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December  10,  1913,  marks  a  new  era  in  Hebrew  education.  That 
was  the  day  when  not  only  the  language  question  but  the  whole 
policy  of  Jewish  education  in  Palestine  was  definitely  settled. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  turn  of  affaris  was  the  decision  of  the 
German  Hilfsverein  with  regard  to  the  language  of  instruction  in 
schools  supported  by  that  body.  Contrary  to  its  previous  policy, 
the  Hilfsverein  began  to  neglect  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  pushed 
it  more  and  more  to  the  background.  This  caused  much  discontent 
among  teachers  and  pupils  nationalistically  inclined.  The  climax 
was  reached  in  December,  1913,  when  the  Verein  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  new  Techni- 
cum  at  Haifa,  then  under  construction,  should  be  German.  A 
general  walkout  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Verein  followed,  with  the 
result  that  the  best  forces  in  the  teaching  staff  went  over  to  the 
Hebrew  schools  and  helped  in  spreading  the  ancient  culture  of 
their  own.  The  attitude  of  the  pupils  was  no  less  remarkable. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  joined  the  national  schools, 
where  instruction  was  given  in  their  own  tongue.  An  immediate 
consequence  of  the  Hilfsverein's  action  was  the  creation  of  the 
educational  committee,  which  sprang  up  in  time  of  struggle.  Tlie 
aim  of  this  committee  was  to  establish  order  and  cope  with  the 
situation  created  by  the  split.  Its  efforts  were  direct^  toward 
building  up  a  school  system  truly  representative  of  the  best  wishes 
of  the  people.  New  elementary  schools  were  opened  and  conducted 
along  modern  lines  in  all  the  towns  of  Palestine.  In  Jerusalem, 
Jaffa,  and  Haifa,  national  schools  replaced  the  old  institutions 
maintained  by  private  philanthropy,  which  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors.  These  new  schools  grew  rapidly  and  attracted  large 
sections  of  the  population  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  semi- 
Hebrew  schools  of  the  Hilfsverein. 

In  agricultural  colonies  conditions  differed.  The  colony  schools, 
though  subsidized  from  abroad,  were  not  maintained  by  foreign 
organizations.  They  came  into  existence  with  the  colonies  them- 
selves and  reflected  the  spirit  that  animated  the  settlers.  At  the 
outset  of  the  war  elementarv  schools  existed  in  each  of  the  30  colo- 
nies  of  Palestine.  The  language  of  instruction  in  all  these  schools 
is  Hebrew.  The  program  of  the  colony  schools  comprises  the  usual 
elementary  school  subjects,  in  addition  to  lessons  in  religion,  Bible^ 
and  Jewish  history.  Arabic  is  also  taught,  as  knowledge  of  this 
language  is  indispensable  in  Palestine.  In  some  of  the  colonies  in- 
struction in  French  is  given.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  colonies  were  for  some  time  under  the  control  of  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association,  a  French  institution  which  subsidized 
the  schools.  Fortunately,  the  subsidy  carried  with  it  no  interference 
in  the  internal  management  of  the  schools.     This  was  left  entirely 
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to  the  colonists.  The  colony  schools  sprang  up  independently  of 
one  another  and  differed  widely  in  method  and  character.  Some 
had  only  elementary  classes,  others  with  a  larger  school  population 
had  a  well-equipped  elementary  school,  with  eight  classes  and  a 
kindergarten  attached  to  it.  Of  recent  years  the  teachers'  associa- 
tion, which  performs  the  function  of  a  board  of  education,  set  a 
certain  standard  for  these  schools.  This  body  appoints  teachers 
for  the  colony  schools  and  furthers  educational  development  by 
publishing  Hebrew  textbooks  and  a  Hebrew  educational  periodical, 
Ha-Chinnuch.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  national  Hebrew  schools 
have  been  organized  and  conducted  by  a  local  committee  of  parents 
and  teachers.  This  committee  drafts  the  program  of  the  school, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Hebrew  Teachers'  Association. 
Schools  of  the  elementary  type  are  the  only  schools  in  agricultural 
colonies.  The  colonies,  though  growing  rapidly,  were  not  large 
enough  to  provide  for  secondary  instruction.  This  was  introduced 
in  the  two  large  cities,  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  Though  not  directly 
founded  by  the  Zionist  organization,  the  secondary  schools  are  the 
product  of  the  Zionist  si)irit. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  gj^mnasiuni  in  Jaffa,  as  the  secondary  school  is  called,  has 
four  preparatory  and  eight  regular  classes.  After  the  fifth  year 
the  curriculum  branches  off  into  the  classical  and  the  so-called 
"  real "  course.  The  program  of  the  gymnasium  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  high-school  program,  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
the  Talmud,  Turkish,  and  Arabic.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  gym- 
nastics and  the  excursions  which  form  an  important  item  in  all  the 
national  schools.  The  rapid  development  of  the  Hebrew  high 
school  in  Jaffa  is  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Mossinsohn,  one  of 
its  leaders  and  inspirers,  in  the  Menorah  Journal,  December,  1918. 
Opened  in  1906  with  17  pupils  and  .4  teachers,  it  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  it  enrolled  900  pupils  and  30  teachers. 
The  curriculum  is  given  in  Hebrew  exclusively,  and  the  diplomas 
of  the  school  are  recognized  by  most  of  the  American  and  foreign 
universities.  In  the  last  few  years  the  popularity  of  the  school 
was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  entirely  sustained  by  the  income 
derived  from  tuition.  The  gjmnasium  in  Jerusalem,  organized  in 
1908  and  patterned  after  that  in  Jaffa,  had  a  somewhat  slower  de- 
velopment. Both  high  schools  are  coeducational.  Important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  national  system  of  education  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  kindergartnei*s  with  a  three-year  course  in 
Jerusalem  and  a  technical  high  school  at  Haifa.  Both  were  opened 
in  1914  by  the  educational  committee,  as  a  result  of  the  controversy 
with  the  Hilfsverein.     The  Haifa  school  was  opened  in  place  of 
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the  proposed  Technicuni.  It  is  coeducational  and  aims  to  give  stu- 
dents a  technical  training.  The  original  idea  of  building  a  higher 
technical  institution  in  Palestine  has  not  been  abandoned.  Those 
interested  in  the  project  hope  to  realize  it  as  soon  as  an  opportune 
moment  presents  itself.  There  are,  of  course,  in  Palestine  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  schools  with  a  decidedly  religious  bias.  These 
schools  are  orthodox  in  spirit  and  hostile  to  modem  innovations. 
Their  chief  aim  is  to  foster  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  keep  it  intact 
from  foreign  influences. 

Of  special  schools  the  musical  conservatories,  called  Shulammith 
schools,  in  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  deserve  mention.  These  schools 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  Jewish  music  by  arranging 
concerts  and  issuing  collections  of  old  and  new  songs.  An  important 
national  school  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  art  is  the  Bezalel  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  founded  by  theitrtist  Boris  Schatz.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  school  are  carpet  weaving,  filagree  silver  work,  carving, 
lithography,  lace  making,  etc. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING. 

The  provision  for  agricultural  training,  so  important  for  the  col- 
onies, is  wholly  inadequate.  The  Mikveh  Israel  Agricultural  School, 
established  in  1870  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  near  Jaffa, 
has  an  annual  budget  of  about  $10,000.  The  language  of  instruction 
is  French,  the  course  of  study  lasts  four  years,  and  the  curriculum 
is  intended  to  turn  out  professional  agronomists,  who  seek  positions 
as  inspectors,  supervisors,  landscape  gardeners,  and  teachers  at  other 
schools.  As  there  is  no  field  for  these  agronomists  in  Palestine, 
many  graduates  go  into  other  callings  or  leave  the  country.  The 
Petach-Tikvah  Agricultural  School,  established  in  1912,  has  a  very- 
ambitious  four  years'  program  which  includes  Hebrew,  French, 
Arabic,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  chemistry,  botany,  physics, 
surveying,  meteorology,  zoology,  geology,  and  minei'alogy:  soil 
chemistry,  the  installing  of  plantations,  cattle  raising,  medicine, 
dairying,  plant  pathologj',  administration  of  farms,  agrarian  law, 
commercial  law,  etc.  To  practical  work  only  two  hours  a  week  are 
assigned.  Thus  neither  the  old  Mikveh  Israel  School  nor  the  more 
recent  Petach-Tikvah  Agi-icultural  School  has  succeeded  in  work- 
ing out  a  progi-am  suited  for  the  colonies.  A  unique  undertaking  is 
the  farm  school  for  girls  at  Kinneret,  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  sup- 
ported by  a  Jewish  women's  organization.  Candidates  must  be  at 
least  17  years  old.  The  pupils  enjoy  free  tuition,  board  and  lodging, 
as  well  as  a  monthly  stipend.  The  work  is  predominantly  pi*actical, 
the  pupils  being  occupied  from  seven  to  nine  hours  daily.  Tlie  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  first  year  are  botany,  elementary  chemistry  and 
physics,  cooking  and  preserving,  and  in  the  second  the  elements  of 
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scientific  agriculture,  fertilizing  methods,  plant  diseases,  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  various  crops,  poultry  raising,  cattle  breeding,  and 
the  care  of  dairy  products.  The  school  has  for  its  use  16  acres  of 
land  for  ornamental  gardening,  forestry,  and  a  barnyard.  All  the 
"work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the  pupils,  also  the  sewing  and  cooking 
required  for  the  institution. 

This  was  in  brief  the  state  of  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out.  The  effects  of  the  war  were  in  many  in- 
stances disastrous  for  the  newly  established  school  system.  Schools 
were  turned  into  hospitals,  teachers  were  banished,  funds  failed 
to  arrive,  and  pupils  were  driven  from  place  to  place.  Yet  there 
was  a  dogged  determination  to  keep  the  schools  open  at  any  cost. 
This  often  ne(*essitated  the  feeding  and  care  of  children.  When 
the  population  was  banished  from  their  own  homes,  schools  were 
opened  in  the  refugee  camps.  At  present  a  Zionist  board  of  edu- 
cation administers  the  national  schools  in  Palestine  and  subsidizes 
all  Jewish  schools  on  two  conditions :  That  Hebrew  be  the  language 
of  instruction  and  that  there  T:)e  a  certain  standard  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.    Funds  are  supplied  from  abroad. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  UNIVER8ITT. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  organize  a  unified  national  Hebrew  school 
system  headed  by  a  Hebrew  university,  where  Jewish  culture  may 
thrive  freely.  A  higher  educational  institution  is  thus  far  lacking, 
though  Zionists  and  other  Jewish  circles  have  dreamed  of  such  an 
institution  for  a  number  of  years.  When  Russian  universities  closed 
their  doors  to  thousands  of  Jewish  students,  these  were  compelled 
to  seek  higher  education  in  foreign  countries.  Many  went  to  Swiss. 
others  to  German  and  French  universities.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  build  a  university  for  Jewish  young  men  and  women.  But  opin- 
ions differed.  Some  chose  Switzerland  as  the  land  where  such  a 
university  could  flourish.  Others  who  had  a  definite  aim  in  view 
and  looked  forward  to  the  revival  of  the  Jewish  culture  pointed  to 
Palestine  as  an  appropriate  center.  Things  w(»re  unsettled  when  in 
July,  1913,  negotiations  were  begun  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  in  Pal- 
estine, but  these  were  necessarily  suspended  when  the  war  broke  out. 
The  declaration  of  the  British  Government  of  November  2,  1017, 
on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  home  in  Palestine  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
movement  and  spurred  the  Zionists  to  renewed  educational  activi- 
ties. Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success.  Palestine  is 
to  have  a  Hebrew  university.  In  March,  1918,  a  Zionist  commis- 
sion headed  by  Dr.  Weizmann  was  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Government.  The  object  of  this  com- 
mission was,  among  other  things,  "To  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  Jewish  university."    The  inquiry 
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proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  few  months  later,  i.  e.,  on  July  24, 
1918,  the  commission  found  it  advisable  to  take  the  initial  steps 
in  laying  the  comer  stones  of  the  future  univei-sity.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jewish  creeds  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  thus  emphasized  the  cultural  value  of  a  higher 
institution  in  Palestine.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  the  laying  of 
tlie  foundation  stones.  Dr.  Weizmann  has  defined  the  new  institu- 
tion as  a  "  Hebrew  university,"  for  he  continues,  "  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  anyone  here  who  can  conceive  of  a  university  in  Jeru- 
salem being  other  than  Hebrew."  Speaking  further  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  thus  defines  it: 

• 
I  have  spoken  of  a  Hebrew  university  where  the  language  wiU  be  Hebrew, 

just  as  French  is  used  at  the  Sorbonne  or  English  at  Oxford.  Naturally  other 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  will  be  taught  in  their  respective  faculties. 
Amongsc  these  we  may  expect  that  prominent  attention  will  be  given  to 
Arabic  and  other  Semitic  languages.  A  Hebrew  university,  though  intended 
primarily  for  Jews,  will,  of  course,  give  affectionate  welcome  to  the  members  of 
every  race  and  every  creed.  '*  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nationa** 
Besides  the  usual  schools  and  institutions  which  go  to  form  a  miKlem  uni- 
versity, it  will  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  associate  with  our  Hebrew  uni- 
versity archaeological  research,  which  has  revealed  so  much  of  the  mysterious 
past  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  and  has  a  harvest  still  to  be  reaped  In  Pales- 
tine. Our  university  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  this  field  of 
knowledge.  Side  by  side  with  scientific  research  the  homrtnities  will  «xjeupy  a 
distinguished  place. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Weizmann  pointed  out  that  the  Hebrew  uni- 
versity, while  devoting  its  activities  to  the  higher  scientific  achieve- 
ments, will— 

at  the  same  time  be  rendered  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
Jewish  workman  and  farm  laborer  must  be  enabled  to  find  there  a  possibility 
of  continuing  his  education  in  his  free  hours;  the  doors  of  our  Ubraries, 
lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  must  be  opened  wide  to  all.  Thus  the  uni- 
versity will  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  nations  as  a  whole. 

Before  the  political  structure  of  a  new  nation  that  is  yet  old 
had  time  to  grow,  before  the  foundation  of  such  a  structure  could  be 
laid  or  even  conceived  under  existing  conditions^  there  looms  thus 
from  the  distant  Orient  a  spiritual  creation  of  the  Jews,  a  creation 
that  promises  to  take  a  prominent  place  alongside  the  great  insti 
tutions  of  learning  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries. 
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